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CIV.JI# AND MlLITAIlYf 


More tragic, in every sentjo, than tlie end of Perkin 
Warbeck, was that of his fellow prisoner in Mie IWcr, 
ftio pc^* ^arl of Warwick. H6 was Row in the 
Iwonty-ninlh year of his^agi, but hts lifelong iin- 
piisonment had left him almost a child in manners 
' and undersiandiug. By the king’s desire, the earl 
I was not brought to tmal befJire the ordinary judges at 
I AVcsianinstcr Mall, but at the bar ofllio House of 
j liords, to show the rejj|i(H3t dftie to one* of royal blood. 

I NoverthjlesH, the foviaalitics w#A) but few, and the 
iosult not a moment doubtful. Arraigned before the 
lords on tho 21st of November, for “conspiring to 
f(UNO sedition an<i to destroy tho king,” ho spared his 
jurl5;os all trouble by pleading gtiilty at <uk '0 ; whe?^ 
iijx)n ho was (jondemned to death, and belioadcd tjircc 
days afterwards on Tower Hill. “ This,” says Bacon, 
“ wA the end of tlie lim^ male of the Plautagcncsbi, 
whic?li had liourished in great royalty and renown 
fi'om tlio time of the famous king of England, King 
Henry IJ,; howbeit it was a race often dipj^ed in 
their own blood.” Tlicy grow in bl<^(>d, and perished 
in blood, like many anolbur royal r.icc beloie and 
siiKr. * ^ 

With the execution of Warwick ended the stormful 
IXiriod of Henry’s reign, lie was lienceforth allowed 
not only niulistnrbcd sway at home, such as few kings 
iHjfoie possessed, but oven foieign potentates lx‘came 
eager to court liis good-will, justly considering him as 
the foremost representative of tho principle of abiiolute 
monarchy, 'Hiis led fo a senes of inatiimoni.il 
alliances, >^1(511 liad no little eflbot nf.K>n the course of 
events for the fiext two or three generations. Fore- 
most in im])ortanco amoifg those allLinoos was that of 
Henry’s oldest daughter, Margaret, lioin I4i)(), to King 
^ James IV. of Scotland. H^J^ny was gn'ally in favour 
of this banco, which lie hoped would load to the 
ultimate union of the crowns of Knglandand Scotland, 
and, bvlihs instruct ions, the shn^wd bisho]) of Dm ham, 
Fox, went to negotiate the matter with James JV. 
I^hc latter seemed little inclined at first Ibi the match, 
Init tho bait of a largo dowry, .skilfully held out bcfoic 
las majesty, had the desired elfcct; and on the 25th of 
fbinuary, 1502, rrincc.sa Maigarct, now full twel\c 
years of age, was married by ]3ioxy to King James. 
Tho proxy-wedding was consummated at IJdiubmgh, 
in tho month of Augu.st following ; King Henry 
bringing Ills little daughter as far as (^dlywchtoii on 
the way, and then consigning her to tho attendance (J’ 
the carl of Xorthumbeilaud, who, with a groat tKKij) 
of lords and ladies of honour, acconijianicil the rathci 
loo juvenile bride to her husband. The union gave 
rise to great rejoicings in England, though tlicre were 
some, oven Among the ro}*!!! counsellors, who ai gued 
“ that if God should biko the Icing’s two suns without 
issue, that tlion the kingdom ^ J^mgland wxmld tall to 
the king of Scotland, which miglit prejudice the 
laonaicliy of England.” To wdiich, according to 
Bacon, the king himself ri^plied : “ that if that should 
’lie, Scotland would be but aik iwcession to England, 
and not Engliftid t(^ Scotland, for that the gmitcr 
would Hraw the less.” 7’liis passed a6 an oiacTe, luid 
silenced those that moved tho question. 

Previously to this Scotch alliance, which so soon 
after realjsed tho high oxjK^ctations fmuued ]:>y King 
Uonty, qf lesser importance, yet likewise 


npt without ixjHlical eonso(iuencc,K. had UkcTi plaoo 
beiw'con Prince Arthur, eldest »3u of tho king, nud 
Princess Catlieiino, daugl^u* of^Fcvdiiuind and Isa- 
bella of Spain. In poijii of ag| of tho chief paitios 
concerned, tho latter fiianiuge w'as even more un- 
natural than the %rni<ir, the Spanish princess btdjig 
three years older tliau Primv Ait.hur, and tins lattoi 
barely fifteen oit the time of the nuptials. These were 
celebrated wdth immense pump, on tlie 14th of Novom 
her, 1501, under the chief sii|xm in tendon ee of Bishop 
Fox, who Avas generally held “ not only a grave counsel 
lor for war or ix^ace, but also a good suiveyoi (»f Woiks, 
and a good mastei of ccioiuouies, and anything oIm* 
that was lit for the active juirt belonging to thi' 
service of the court or stale mi' a great king ” 'I'Jn* # 
bishop’s ceremonies weie, on the whole, of a^oinewlnit ' 
hoathciiisli cliaiueter , there being no end of god.s and j 
goddesses, Greek and Jjatin,citlh4up for Die occasion , i 
but Henry was well-plea.scd with whole affair,^liis*| 
mind pleasantly full of the good dowry whicli tlie * 
princess hud brouglit witli Jut to EiigLind. Alw'ays 
fund of money, whicdi he looked upon, and AVith gcxxl 
reason too, as a political jiowct, his fmidncss, in the 
latter ycais of his reign, grew into avarice, leading 
liim into many a dishonourable act. Tliis uiairiago 
itself was disci editable to tho king, and, inoie still, its ’ 
consequences. Less than live months aftai’ his marriagfi 
wdth the 4Spfiuish princess, little Arthii*, weakly in 
body, and sl^l almost a boy, died at Ludlow (^astle to 
wdiich place he had been sent with his wdfe “to 
court.” In Older not to leturn the dowry of the 
piinposs, amounting to the large sum of two bundled 
thousand ducats, the king now fortx^ his second son, 
Prince Henry— renowned Horny VI II. to coiqo— to 
enter into a marriage contract with CaiheiiiHj. 1'he 
con ti act was signexl in 1.^03, Priiioe Henry being then 
only in the thii tf^eiith >ear of his ago , but the nuptials, 
fortunately, did not take place till fi^c ytiars after, tlie 
royal boy, a gCKKl deal strongOJ', both in body and 
mind than iiis elder brother, sliowing a decided 
op])usition to become Die Imsbaud of a dark foreign 
lady nearly twice as old as himself. 

Ill the summer of 1502, not long after the decease 
of her tddest son, Quoon Elizabeth died in child-bed, 
to the moderate grief of the king her husband. 
Getting moic avaricious with ever iiici casing wcalDi, 
Hfuiry lost no time in annoimcing las intention to 
lake a second wife, u>oking out chiefly, or almost 
sole>)% for a rich dower. Scores of fail' ]»rinccsscs, ol<l, 
young, and middle-aged, were ready to liave the 
diadem of England placed upon theii biOAv; yet Henry 
was difficult to please, jiiscarding ofio after the other, 
always, when nearly ready to ♦nako his (3hoice, dis 
eovenpg a still more altiacrtvo figure— arithmetically 
speivking— in the ^ background. .After lengtlienoil 
negotiations, Dio kiiig fixed his* mind upon IWargaret, 
duchest of Savoy, u comely widovw, jHissessed rjf 
immenex^ wealth. She was not unwilling to becoimi 
queen of England, but her brother. Archduke Philip 
of Austria, hu.sband of Joanna, the only daughter (if 
Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain, and who had bccoim^ 
Queen of Castile since tlfb death of her motl^er, opposed 
tho match, to tho great indignation of Henry. 1 low 
over, by a curious accident, tb ]x>or ait'hduke was 
very unexpectedly* forced into giving his consent 
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Rotumiiig with his young wife, who hung upon hiij^ 
with devoted fondnoijp, from the Netherlands fo Spain, 
the ship in which they embarked was driven hy stress 
of weather into Wcpimouth, and they were glad to 
sock shelter on English ground. Ilemy liad no sodhor 
heard of the arrival St these® illttstrious though un- 
willing guests, when ho invited them to coui*t, and 
entertaining them for several months wifli tournaments 
and other displays, sought tj make their sojeurn as 
pleasant as possible. It w'as cleaily impossihlo for 
j Archduke }*hilip— who, with a most liandsomo face, 
had a great want of pluck, and felt, in the hands of 
Ilonry, veiy much like a squirrel in a ciige — ^to 
» refuse anything to so amiable^ liost ; and, iiccoidingly, 
at once set his liaM to the proposed nijiiwittger 
(‘fmtract It^tween Jiis sister liihgr Sforo than 

this, son, Charles— euhso- 

world-reiu^wied Charlas Y., monarcli of half 
Uncivilized world — should bo married to Princess 
.^lary, Henry’s youngest daughter ; and also that the 
principal English refugees, members and adhorenfs of 
the House of Yoik, who continued to carry on tlieir 
intrigues in Flanders, should be delivered into tJio 
hands of the king. The unhappy aichdnkc, in fact, re 
fused nothing of all that, lie was asked to do ; and, hav- 
ing signed aU the treaties laid iK^fore him, inoluding a 
commercial paM between England and tlio Ncthorlaiid/^, 
deemed hinftelf happy when ho was alkiWed, at tlio 
end^ of three montlis, to quit the liospitiLhlo court of 
King lleniy. Leaving England in Warcli, 150(1, he 
safely anived in Spain, but less than months after 
died in the aims of his wife. ^ 

Queen Joanna ^row laving mad at the deatli of hci 
husband. Of a strongly melancholy toinjM3riun('iit, and 
subject to fits of mental aboi ration, she had, it ivas 
believ&d, been saved fjom insanity by an intense and 
almost frantic loje for her liandsomo young hu.sbtand 
— a love not at all retuniod by the lallci, l)ut opnly 
despised in the show of afTec^tion for olher women, 
(’’onstant jealousy, hut too well founded, continued to 
undcimine the leason of the poor queen, so that, at 
Philip’s dc.ath, the daik veil of hopele.ss insanity kll 
down upon her. During the whole of the i]ln<^ss of 
her husband she liad not. left hi.s IkhI After his 
spirit had fled she sank down in a long swoon ; but no 
sooner had she recovered and hcaid that he had been 
buried, than she gave ordiirs to have the corpse taken 
up and placed again by her side. Anayed in cosily 
robes, the dead body was once more c* rit d * 111(0 
Joanna’s room, and pla ' d in a chair, op]>osi(o wl icli 
the quc>en sat the livelong (hy, noi. turning her (yes 
from the livid, glAstly featurej^, once so w'-ell beloved. 
But jealous as evoi*. n«>t a woman wa.s allowed to come 
near the room, a fid (jvei! wlu*!^ soon after b;ouglit 
to bed of a chfld, Joanna n^finjc^d all feraalo aid. 
Not long after she weilt on a tour thiough Hjiain, 
in company, always, witli her husban(Vs*corp.so. 
Itefusing to hdiove ihat ho had really died. tho 
wreck of her thoughts 'c/as bent upon the Ci. 0 idea 
that he was only asleep and would soon bo a\vako. 
Thti8*tJ.e queen of (Castile kkIo up and down through 
her kingdom, until the corps<?of her husband fell into 
hideous piilrcsfactiou, leaving nothing but llie floshloss 
bones in her folld embrace. 

Hemy had no sooner hoard of tht* dcatJi ot Ai ciiduko 

! „ - — -f-. 


Philip, w^hon ho offered to marry J(Kinna, giving up 
his alteady settled match with the duchess of Savoy. 
I’ho information thaj she had boeomo insane ?kid not 
aj^pear to dctiabt in 1he^lei^|t from his anxiety to wed 
the queen of Castile, now the richest , heiress of 
Europe. Like many otlior men of large intellcijt and * 
small imagination, Henry* did net think very liighJy 
of women, aft4» with the solo exceptions if his mother, 
whom all tlirou’gh life lie rcg!^-ded with the dciciK^st 
veneration, and snbWttod to with almost child-liJfo 
obodicnco, ho never treated the sox otherwise than 
with a soit of silent contempt. Thus the love madness 
o^our Joanna of Castile could not bi^. appetlr to hmi 
<(lpremely ridiculous ; ho probably fancied tliat^l 
she ^equiied for a complete cure was o(|iothor hiisbaml. 

His scciptioism about the frantic love Vf the unhappy 
woman was juafified, to some extent, by X|^at hoSad 
seen of her and her husband dm ing their tliBeo months’ 
hojouni in England, which was not exactly ciftculated i 
to give the highest idea of connubial bliss. ^ 

some I’hilqi, nnich-adoml archduke, showed hitnselrbr \ 

1 loni y s shai p eyes as little better than a bral iiloss fop, [ 
simpering at tlu^Rkii-t.s of pi8--tty chambermaids and 
lidies of hon.iur ; while the queen, his fond wife, kept 
hawk-blce watch over liiiu, pouncing dov^m with im- 
uuxisnrable fiiiyon suidifair delinquents as might fall ' 
within her i<‘ach. This was cleaily not (lie soituf ; 
‘‘heavenly union upon earth” to inqui^ssan old ul>- i 
sen ver of mankind like Ih'iiry^ and while feeling silent 1 
(‘oiib'nqit for tho Ixiautifiil archduke, he liud no high 
admiration (uther for tho jealous qiieiuf liis wde, 
’1’hort‘fore in (Jfering liimsolf as socoiTd hirsband -an 
'»ct visited with fierce indignation hy poetical lo’s- 
torians of subsequent goimrutions —Henry w^as pro- 
bably miooTi.scious of compiitting any olfciu^o against ^ 
ijioiality, nay, looking upon poor tloanna’s mud grieff 
as a tem|K>iaiy cxi'i lemon t, akin to her firmer jealousy, 
and sincciely bcilieving tliat he would make a far 
iK^ttor husb.uid than her raki.sh archduke, ho was, 
perhaps, even hid to look u])on his (^wu oltV^r as an 
extremely noble a»>t. But hLuny, with all kis cold, 
worldly wisdom, Ibigot two things — lorgot that ho 
was fifty and that ho was ])lagucd with tho gout. 
Henry should hav) known that these were qualities 
not likely to rccoiuiucnd him to a queen staik mad of 
jealousy and love. 

However, tlio negotiations for tho liand of Joanna 
of Oistilo woKi continued very carncsily for moic tlian 
a year, tho rcjprescntativos of tho widowed (pi eeri being 
her father, I’’erdlnand of Aragon, and liis great 
minister, Cardinal Ximones. The world had not 
often buiVne seen two such sots of politicians ipatched 
against each other as Hoftry, with his #lstnto anew- 
bearcr, Bishop Fox, Jiis side, and I'crdinand, 
gre^atest of living stajxismen next to Henry, ao- 
(iompanied b}’' Ximones. 1''hongh in political intrigue 
and all the arts of dissimulation whudi go by the name 
of diplomacy, Henry was •undoubtedly superior to 
Ferdinand, y(^t, on tiio other hand, the SpanislT 
caidinal was far moic^ perfect^ hypocrite than tho 
English bishop, and thus tho chances were* pretty 
even in the joust. Ferdinand’s chief object through- 
out was to keep Castile to himself; but ho was 
anxious likomse not to ollbud Henry, wlu/ge alliance 
wa» of tho highest iinjKirtancc tc^him in the struggle 
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against French siipremaciy. Perhaps he woulij liave 
4>tien r^lly dolighl^^d to lot King Henry CaTo any of 
lu» dauglfters or sisters, wh<jJtlioi saiu) or insane, old 
or young ; but Joanna possessing (.'‘astile in right of 
her mother, and an immonso private fortune besides, 
he was quite determined not to let the match take 
place. But Ferdinand and Xunenes hid their refusal 
under the softest and most endearing .tefms, professiag 
no other motive but the deep aflli^jiion of the unhappy 
queen. •Homy replhjd, moie ouftly, that' poor Joanna 
would bo all right by-and-by ; that kIio wanted some*- 
Jl)ody to t^ke care of her, and that all her sorrow and 
af^ction had been bi ought U).)on her solely by 
cruel treatment of her husband. Xiiucnes, witn 
tcjarful eyes, would not allow this. Tie was sum the 
quegn's love . for " Iier dead husband was moio over- 
whelming than ever the world had seen, making it 
imix)ssibjo that she should wed again. Henry soon 
poroA-ivod that the cardinal was his master in lino 
sentiments and romance, and thoroujion tunu'd over 
another leaf. TTo gave his dear cousin.” King 
Ferdinand, to Tinderstand, that if ho him, self could not 
have the hand of Qiio^u Joanna, kis sou and heir, 
Piinoe ll(3ury, w’ould not bo permitted to marry 
Princess Oatlierinc. tlie kings daughter, to wliom he 
was ludiothcd. This was a«soiiinis threat; bid 
Xinienes again p.irnetl it off with skilful fence. Ho 
repotted on the in<*i easing dlsca^'O of (^uei'u doannas 
mhul, wliilo his st‘r 'ret* agents in England skilfully 
sjtroad a rnjnour tliat Joanna’s |>]ivat<} foriiino was in 
leality very sii'mll, the grrahu* p,u t of it liaving hwm 
spent hy lu'r husband, a^ul the ](‘st being sc’ttleil ujkui 
her eltildien ITemy now <lrew hack eantjonsly, his 
thouglils again reviu'ling to the eonudy widow of 
Savoy, and the JOO,00() ei<wvn.s wdiieh she was going 
to hring him. In this inoo<l he ar*c('pted a luwv oHei 
on the jiart of Fcidiuaiid to lemit tlui nsaaining part 
of the downy of Piiiuess (\'itheiine, aimamting to 
100,000 iSpuni^'h dollars, in fuur half instal- 

ments, 4)11 condition of llie maiiiage of (Ik* pijn<-e.ss 
with J^fiiH'o Homy taking jdaui at tin' ind of the 
term. The Mjianish dollais came as piomised, but 
Hie king himself liad only tlie. sutisfactinu of seeing 
tw^o instalments airive, giim deaili stalking in befoK^ 
tlie final eaHi account. 

The last, years of Ilciiiy s iiagn wauv sadly niaired 
hy tinaiK'ial oppression, duo to Jus ever-increasing 
avarice. Oomj»ared >vilh the enormous w^caglit of 
modern taxation, tlio imposts oidered hy the king 
were in lealily mem trifles , nevoi tlieless, bis snhjcets, 
who corlaiuly wuue the best judges in the mattoi, did 
not look upqn thiun in tliit^ light. Besides the subsi- 
dies granti'd to him by jiarliamout, which, almost 
fiom the first year of Jiis go'^'rniuont, liad been but 
an abject tool m his hands, he exacted largo “Ikuio- 
volences,*’ “casualties,” “redemptions,” and a variety 
of other im)Kists from the more wealthy of his snbjt'ct^^, 
Jittlo mindful of the resis^ianco of liia victims as long 
as they wore j<‘any able to* pay, hut scrupulously 
careful not to touch M any of his exactions the lowly 
and the indigent part of the population. Tlioio were 
twohai'pies, both lawyers, whom Hie king had made his ; 
cliief tax-gatherers. Tht\ fi rst was a man ^f good family, 
called Diftiloy, posw^ssed of some oloqueiieo, and acting 
Ircqucntlj^ as >spoal»er of tho servile House of Coiii- 


Aions; and the second one Em^isnn, the nun cf m sh'vo- ! 
maker, altogether low aiul,vulg», and doing tlu, \ 
part of the Avoik. By aSernately jn eying upon the 
oo’^etousnoss, the fearff and ih8 expectations cf nch i 
people; by persecuting some #nd cajoling oth(*rs, h^ ' 
picking jurias and Tntiiiiidating judges; and h^ making I 
free use of prisons and hangmen, tliese “ horse Icr'ches ' 
and shearers, *^as tlxey were ealh*d, managed to extiael I 
largo sums fioin tho upper and middle eki,sM\4, n | 
portion of whicli found its way into the Irliig s cufh is | 
and ih^ rest into tlicir own. Tlndr chief hunt mg 1 
ground w'as the wTulthy city of London, and no ganu , 
they liked so iimeli as a good poiily loul mii\or oi 
aldc‘rman. At times thoiv ]^occc(lings w’(a<‘ maikctl^ 
by tho most 0 })pieBsive tyianny. Sir Wiiyam C.ipid, ! 
lord mayor of London, was twice condemned by ■ 
them to pay tho then eiioimous iwio of 12000/,, for ! 
some alh'ged niisgovernment in mTiuuupal atlans .♦.md i 
though lie gavetJie money the fiist time, ho refuM-d t.\i < 
repdition, being “a man of stomach, and hardened ) 
by Lis former tmubles.” He was thmwm iiilo tlm , 
Tower thenmpon, lemaining a pH.sonor for sevenil ! 
years, till the king’s death. Out o1 another eity man, 
lord nia 3 ’or Kneswoith, the two “ horsc-loocliea” got 
one tliousand four Innulied pounds, thi on gli a fnvolous 
ehaige; a thiul. Sir Lawienee Ailmer, had 1o give 
one thoiisgnd pounds, and in did.mlt w a,s ^*0114111 itt* si to 
juison: aml^ono ]K)or fxini-heaited alderman, named 
Ilawis, got so Iriglitenedat similar ] n O' -i^ed i ngs win. si 

him, that he died “wdtli thought and angni.sh ” 'J’Jn* 
king a])pi‘ar,s lo Imve pejsonally siqxM inteiideil tlie 
whisie of these exactions, ai'eoidnig to the tcsfJMony of 
Lord Baton. “1 do leiiiomher,” says tlio liaiued 
hi.stoiian, “ lo liave seen long since a liook ifbompt 
of Kni}), oil’s, that had the king’s hand alnio,''! cveiy 
Ic.if b) wav of signing, and w'as in sonu'jdsu es jiosiilled 
in tlu' margin witli tin* king s liaiiil ]^li;e♦^ ’se, wdu le 
wais this remeihhranei' — 

•lt(*m, licct'ivcd of such a one five inaiks, fi)r a 
]»aulou to be ])rocmed ; and if the jiaidou do not jirisN, ■ 
tin* money to bo u[>aid, e.\ecpt the pait}" ho j-onie ' 
other w'a\',s .snlisflt'd, j 

‘‘An<l over against \h\is Mfoiorandm, of the king’s 
own hand, ‘Otherwise .satisfit d.'” 1 

l.ord Baeon slates that he iiK'niioiiH this tact “lu: 
c,ins(‘ it shows in the king a luMine.'s, but t w ilh a 
kind ol jiistiic.ss. So these little samls and giaiiis of 
go]<J and silver, as it Reemetli, helped not a little to! 
make ii]) the gieat and bank.” ^ ' 

At times ileiii^" limi-r^elf did not ol»]('ct to play the ' 
tax-gatherer. “Tliero lemaiiu t ii,’* Sity^s IWon, “to 
this day a re])ort that the kinp: was 011 a time (‘iitcj- , 
taiued hy the earl ol ()\f(>i,il, that w.i.s his principal I 
seiwaUt i>ulh for w'ar and pewe, «olily and sump-; 
tnoiisl}', at his eadle at Ihuiniiigham ; and at tlio ; 
king’s gedng awa^", the carl’s smvai^ts stood, in a | 
Koeml^^^naTr ei, in I heir lively coats, wuth cognl/anees, | 
langed tfu both sides, and niaderthe kmg a lane, Tho 1 
king called the earl to him, and “aid, ‘My lojd, I j 
have heard mueli of jxmr liospihdity, hut I it is ' 
gieaier than the speceii : thesi* haiid.>ume g« nnem<'n | 
and yeomen, whicji J see on botJi sides of lAc, aie srno 
3’-our menial servants/ The eail siiiileJ, and said, 

‘ It ma}’’ ploaise ymir grace, llu were not fo» mi no 
v%vn case: tliey'^ are most of 11 * m 3 ' ^ct.r mors, that , 
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arc come ijo do me seivice at buch a time as this, and 
chiefly to SCO yonr p:f?ice/ /riio king started a little, 
and said, * lly rny fai^h, lord, T thank yon tor my 
good clioor, but I may not endure t(» have my Kws 
broken in my sight; ikiy atloiney must s])eak with 
you.” And it is ))ait of tlict n'port, that the oar] com- 
IKUiuded foJ' no less than fli'tocn thousand luaiks.” 

Henry was for a long time a great sulTercr from the 
gout, and fec^liiig it twitch hard in the last year or 
two of Ins life, ho repented himself of liis sins as a 
taxguMioier, and re^solved upon making restiiijtion, at 
! least to soino extent. He uideied laige sums to be 
disliibuled in alms, and (ai one day discharged the 
debts of all ])iLsoneiN npt airfDunluig to alxivc forty 
shillings ^vieli. lint the time liad now approatdieit 
I when all almsgiving, and all 

i gloiy of t he-i\anM. Mfs><^^ fuiin Ix'forc his eyes. 

of 1?>09 Henry began to feel that the 
of his (‘sulhlv career had aiiivcd. To his other 
<ora]>laiiitH A\as added a dry Jioctio eongh, indieating 
. the last stage, of eonsuinption. The king snfleied 
' much, but, us always, did not givii vent to what he 
lelt, bearing liis pains in silenc(j and solitude, iieitliei 
caring nor hoping for wmpjitliy. Ills mother sat 
watching at his bedsulo, and to licr, now and then, he 
gave a lo<^k wlpch seemed to revival his lieart Foi 
weeks th^ kpig kept lying on his conch, in Uk* ]kilaet>, 
of Sheen; and as the gieim hvaves eanjp spnngmg 
from the trees, and the bhds began singing in tlie 
groves, Ins spirit fleil, on the mornine, of the 21st of 
Aju’il, 1500. “ 'J’lius,” says Ilacon, * this Solomon of 

England, having lived two-and-fifty } ears, and th<*!i‘eof 
reigned tint o-and- twenty years and eight months, 
being' in jxuTcct inemoiy, and in a most bless^'Al miml, 
in a gicat calm of consnining sicKnoss, passed t<^ a 
better woild.” 

Of the chumebv of Henry Vll. tlie niost eontiadic- 
tory estimates have been given by di tie rent histoimns. 
J,ord llaeon, tliongh not blind to his faidts, yet ealls 
iiiin a Solomon; and Inird Ihiih'igh says that his 
lieait was “ astoieliouse of all heioual viituos,” uhdo 
wnleis less known to fame have exmtented themsilves 
with dt‘seiibing him as a vulgar despot, loving powc'r 
moni than justi<*e, and money more than men. Hut 
it may bo safely asscrt(‘tl Hint as Hacous life of Jlem'y 
is the best piciiiro of the first 'J'udor king of which 
our lilciatuie can boast, so l!u‘ estimate of the great 
statosmar and historian is the truest to Ik orjived at 
in. our time. “He wo*-* a pt incc*,” nivs Bacon, snni- 
ming Ui> lleniy’s cliaiactoi, “sad, seiions, and full ul 
thoughts ami sixaiDi obsor\atioii,” ’which is a A\onder- 
fully striking iKirtraitJu a feu’^touches. “ A«o doubt,” 
continues the gn-ai hiskuian, in an equally loity 
spirit, “ in liim, in all men, and most of all in king.s, 
liis fortune wi\)aght upon his iiatur'c, and Ins natuie 
upon his fort'Hjie. He attained to the cK/wn, n^)i only 
fiom pi> privaio fortuu^ wliic-h miglit endow linn with 
moderation, but alsoTrom tlie fortune of a?i ixilcxl 
man, which had quickened in him all of obser 
vatiou nnd industry. And bis times being latbci 
prospCHKis than calm, had raised Ids eonlidmice by 
niccess, biT( almost maired his natnio by iKuiblcs. 
liis wisdom^ by •often evading from jrerils, Avas turned 
rather into a dexteiity to dtdmu’ hpnsclf liom dangers, 
wlien tliey pressed bim, than into a piuvidoncc 


prevent ajj^d remove tliem afar olf. And caxui in 
nature, the sight of kis mind was like soine^^sijilits of^ 
eyes — ratlier strong •at Jrfuid, than to cany afar off. 
For his wit increased upon fiio occasion, and so mncli 
the more if the occasion wore sliar|xmod by* danger.” 

ITomy’s qualities as a .kiag ha\^ been justly at»prc- 
ciated by Mr. James Oairdner, editor of , the ‘ Hisloria 
li6gis Ilenrici'Septimi/ apd two volumes of * Letters 
and Fapers illusti’atiTe of tho rfigns of Itiehard Til. 
and Henry Vil.,’ woiks which give a clearer 'insight 
into the 2 >eriod than any other liook since llio time of 
Bacon. Henry VIL, Mr. Hairdnor holds, and every • 
impartial sluaent of history will agree with him, 

“ was the very lung of whom Ihigland then appeared^ 
-tty'stfind in need— pi e-einiiiently fitted to command^ 
tho respect, if not tho affections of his suhjdhls. 
Though no admirer of war, ho was always ready for 
it; on several (Kicasions look the field in person, and 
never mot with a reverse. 'Traineil in tlui school of 
adversity, he was not rash and violent like the kings 
Avho ])iccedod him, hut prudent in liis counsel and 
iiKKlcratc in his dealings. As f.ii as possible, lie 
‘ 1 1 lowed tire evils fif an unquiet age peaeefully to settle 
Hiemsolves ; yet one means ho employed against them 
no loss merciful than effoetive. liebollion was ex- 
piated. for iho most )){«*t, not with bloudshiMl but with 
money; offences weie dealt with as debts to tho 
crown. By this moiins the king*s treasiue Avas ang- 
imuitcd, and the royal antlnsnity was st lengthened. 
AVliat was of still more impoitanee, the j»^oplo woio 
interested to supjiort liim. Eac*li n#w disturbance 
I only cr(‘at<‘d fresh taxation. The imj)atient west, and 
I the unquiet mu-th wcio alike eouqielled to pay tho 
I subsidy, and all who resisted were burdened with 
' fines besides, ^’hrrs ITeni^y enlist(*d In the qiuso of 
j oi'dei every man avLo knew Ihi^ value of money; and 
I tliis, jrerbnp.s, w%'is l>cgiiniing to be known soiiKjwliat 
. beltci than it liad been before lie clioekcd his 
[ accounts Avilh his uun liand.s, and governed his iieojilo 
1 by his rxi^hhouk.” 'fo a certain c\tent, llciriy was 
the foundi‘r of what is Aaguely d(*signated now-a- 
dsiys as tin* constitutional system, the essence of which 
is cashb(x.>k g( worn merit. 

In personal ap})eaivincc, lleniy is dc.senhed by 
Bacon as “a comely per*sonage, a lit He above ju.st 
stature, well and straight IiiuIkJ, but slender. His 
e(/u'teiiaiice w'as reverend, and a little like a elniTeli- 
maii, Hildas it Avas not strang<', or dark, so neither 
Avas it wiiii.ing or pleasing, but as llio taco of one 
A\**U dis]K>s<id. But it Avas to the disadv«iiitagc of the 

painter, tor it- Avas best Avlieiihe spake He was 

affabh-, and botli well anj fair siioken ,v and •would 
U.SC strange swe,otncss and blandishments of words 
where he dcsiiod to ef^‘ct or per’suade aiiytliiiig that 
he took to heart.” Altogether, England has reason 
to cherish lovingly the momory of hei fir st Tudor king. 
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On the 9ili of May, 1509, the road fionx Richmond to 
London was crowded by, a gorgeous proe<i«sion, ot 
iiinnenso length. Piles of IMberdiors, trailing theii 
battle-axoH on the ground; rows of clioristors, chaimt- 
ing solemn prayers*, and ^vast^ numbers of monks, 
juiestsf and prelates, reciting hymns and psalms, 
preceded and followed a chariot of great height and 
*of most ^singular aspect. It was covered with rich 
•Ijfth of *gc‘W and pearl-cmbroidercd cushions, on 41 x 0 
toj) of which there lay a figure dressed in royal robefr, 
•ball and soepire in hand, and on the head a golden 
[ cre^a. The figure was meant to icpresent King 
l/cnvy VIL, whose dead body was hidden underneath 
the cloth of gold, no inoio visible to men’s eyes. 
Slowly the huge piocossiun moved along, and it grow 
night befoio it reacliL'd the gates of London. Then, 
wlieii the shadow of darkness had fallen upon tlui 
earth, a thousand torches eamo to be lighh‘d, and 
again the procession 1^'pt moving •on, till the flaiing 
I fires were reflected in the wafei*s of I he river Thames. 

At liondon Hiidgo, the mayor and aldounon of the 
I city, all in black, followed by :^<‘sh <nowds of imuiks, 
jiriests, choristers, halboidiers, and torch -bearers, t<x»k 
charge of tlio waxen figure with the corpse below, 
^nul Ht. rani’s ieceiv<;d foi tlie night Llie luortal 
remains oJKiiig Henry VI f., togetlnu witli the gaiuly 
trappings ot Ips funeial ear, ’J’lio n(*xt day, the 10th 
of IVlay, the chariot t<^k its course from St. I’aul’s 
catlK'dral to ^\>stmiustel al>lu‘y, and the body under- 
neath the gieat elotli of gold having been hnvcied to 
its last daik lesting place, llio eliitf ofiiceis hioke 
tlioir Btiives and cast tlieiii into tli(j giavc, while t-.e 
heralds shonlcd al the top of then Aoiees, and the 
whole Cl ow'd K'juvited (ho .shun I, “ Toe /e lioff 
If Ilmiivnie “'fhe king is dead, long life to llie 
king !” 

Tlnite w\ns long life jo stoic for King Ihony VI If. 
Never did monarch of Englaial aM;(‘nd tln^ tin one 
nncler fauer auspices tliaii llemy ; lU'ver, siiieo the 
days of tlu< (ViiKpnuor, wa,s the w't‘altli and pow'er of 
iluj realm more coiieeiit rated in <tiie giasp tiian iu)w% 
wdjcn Dilling into the hands of a xoiiiig man of not 
(piite eighteen. It was hut iiatuial that the w'otJd, 
always liopnig that wliieh it desnes, sliould lavish 
high expectations upon this vmlli, and that even 
great thinkers, liigh alune the vulgar imiltitiule, 
should prophesy a time of nneqnalled piosperity to 
the young king, as w'ell as to the conntiy over winch 
lie was set to I ide. LiasAuis of Rotterdam, foremost 
in the rank of philosoplieis t)f 11 lo age, deliberately 
pronounced his opinion ihat*J'oiiiig Henry Avas ‘‘stmt 
from Heaven to legeneiato Ihitain,” and tjuiet 
Melancthon himself, liosoin fiiond of TiUtlier, and 
^most unassuming of tlifiikers, stated his conviction 
that thoi’e was now in stow for England “such a 
golden ago as Vas fiprinerly in klgyjit under rtolemy 
rhilauelphus.” Tiio Avlioh^ of tln^so transeciuleiit 
hopes were based upon the fact of the sou and heir of 
King Henry VII. being a lusty youth of toleiably 
good education, not dofieieiit in eourage^or in knightly 
accomplishments, of comely asjioid, and of great energy 


fif mind, appioaching obstin.ay. Hostincd oiiginally 
for the Church, uml spoili by llatleieis until 
arrived at the ago of nearly eleven, when (lie de»tli 
of his brother Arthur* brouglitHiini to the foot of Hk* 
thfono, Hoary possessoAl, moie^jA^or, thcgroiil attraction 
of suasive S])eeeli find «oiiJenccnding aflability ; and il 
Avas the Aveight of these natural gifts and educational 
'Uicomplishmdhts together, Avdiieh laid for Inui the 
foundation of an inimecliate and boinidh'ss populimly 
as s(»n as the oiown had fidlen uj>on Ins lu ad. Tln^ 
head Avas too uiiAAniiikle'd as ;^ot to look n^xailift m 
goneraf, and life on the throim in paiticiilar, as an}- 
tiling else but sunny and gohleri ; and tlu^ first impulse 
of the young king was.to giM‘ 'himself up, Leait and 
soul, to the iniAixication oT his new careei, Im-* 
mediately after tlio great olliceis of the leal m had 
tliiOAvn their broken staves into llie tomb of tlie 
father, the son hunied them ott’ttotho royal pqjaec\ 
“where,” says the old ehioniclor, Hall, “th«y lifwl a 
great and ^ sumptuous feast.” Tims lln^ first act of 
the reign of Horny VHT. Avas a hearty Jrisli wake. 

(hi the advie«^ of his Kliu*wd graiidniotlier, the 
countess of Riibmonfl — veiitablo founder, in mon* 
than one sense, of the lino of Tiuloi kings- Ileniy 
determined to letamallliis faUiei’s nd\iseifi, Avhioh 
suited him the moie as allowing his nnrestiicted 
d(‘votion to pleiisuro and amusement.'^ 'flip leading 
men in tliij* ministry Avero three prelaft‘s, AVarham, 
arelibixshop CVinterbiiry, Eox, bisliop of \Vincho,^lo7, 
and Rutlial, bishop of Duiluuu, with Avhoin acted six 
lay figures, AAnth luglnsouuding titles but uoparlicular 
mrtyence. One of tli(> first (jncstions to be discussed i 
by these loyal advisers \Aas, wlietlfer Ih'uiy should 
marry his brother Arthiii’s Aviduw, (\')tlieime of 
Spain, or send her, wdth the vie li dowiy, bin k lo hci 
fatliei, King Emxlinand, Tlioio Avero wejg]dy*ieasous 
in favour of the latter , and, in fa<‘t ji\e<‘}»t tiio money 
ipieslioti, ihoio was no ground whatiwei for commit ' 
Ihig sm*h an oiitKigo upon morals as this mai i i.ige AAntii 
(\dhenno iirndvcd. Nevertheless, ll»e major ity uf i 
miniNliM's decided in taA'oiii of the union, and, what ! 
Avas moi e iin]>oi taut, the young king himscl f w«is oagor , 
for its uecninplishmcnt. Eight years oldei than Henry, | 
Frineess (’alherine was noAv in the Aciy height nf her ■ 
soniewJ it vnhiptuouH Inwity, and the easily mtlamed ! 
passion of the king made him not c»uly consent to the 
maiiiage, Imt huiry it on Avith <|uite irideoeiit sireed. 
On tlm did of Juno, 1509, exactly six AV(A*ks after tlie 
death of his fa t In n, and less tlian a montJi after Ins 
Imiial, Henry celebrated his nuptials Avith the bpanish 
piineess at (.Looiiwueh, Avitli such extravagant pomp 
and gaiety as rf inuunung for a gofid and wise ]iarent 
liad iieAau been known upon erJfl'tli. Tlio dead latlnn 
having left immense treasiiic bcliind, tlie carousals of 
the son Avere of the most magiiifi(‘eiit elmracter, ainl ! 
nltogelhei, in modern phrase, regal dless of expense. 
Not fot a i'mg tinm had England seeii'sneh a show of 
finery ^nd upliolsteiy— utteily at repiignanec’ AvitJi , 
the piineiplos of tlie first Tudoi, to whom life AAas a 
smions thing, and AAdio liarl too much Avoik iir do to 
find lime Ibr jda} ing—and gre^af ai^eordmgly Avas tin i 
admiration of court it r/ and fiiu^ ladies foi’ the mnv | 
king. The mariiage fosiiAities had no sooner been 
concluded wlnni oam(« those (»f ^he e-droiiation. Avliieh 
took place on the’2tth ol Jim To judge by tlio 
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claLorato descriptions of the* old ]nstorians,all fiOndoK 
wont fairly mad at of the sjdondoura exhibited 
on this oi'caKion. The pfdaco of Westminsttir had 
btien eon verted into^a vast lieatro, in the midst of 
which tliero was a wcjjjxlen castle, gilded all ovor\n 
the top of wliich the king arid\]ue<ni took their scats. 
Then “ the trumpets blew to the fieldjand the fresh 
young gallants and nolihnnen, gorgeouSy a])parelled, 
eiitorocl, fairing up and tuning tladr horsi^s neatly 
and fioshly. Next followed a tunet, wought with 
lino chitli of gold, whereon was a lady hearing a 
slncld of crystal” — the said shield of cryslal being 
iJio only gui merit provided for the lady, lint this 
was far fjoin being all, Ainiilior ti (iop of bm semen 
‘ was soon ushered in by^dnuns and fifes, “ wilh coifs 
of g<jld lAid high plunnss on tht‘ir licads/’^ ^Eight 
knights fidlowcd in Mi noT djjijjin iiitm- 

I .(liie^d to the fji lier l(;avo “ to prove 
I Minerva’s seliolars, and to have 

,!j^e crystal shndd their ])rize if they won tlje Trininph.” 

I I’hey jmistcd witli each otlicr till night,* when somc- 
i body took the eoveted crystal shield ; and on the 
5 next day they all assembled for a fresh spectacle, 
declared to bo a perfe / 1 marvel of beauty. A park 
with green pales, containing fallow doer, and exhibit- 
ing artificial trees, with biishtjs and ferns, was bi ought 
III and S 4 ‘t bctlu'o the (pioen,” and, all being leudy, 
•’ the gates tVero opemed ; the deer ran ouf into the 
pahipo ; greyhounds pursued, caught, ^and killed 
them ; and tlio blooding animals were prosimtcd to 
flic (piet'ii and her ladies by fhc eight knigbfs, who 
declared that flay were servants to the groat Dkina, 
and tiiat news liHvmg been brought tliein that the 
scholars of Mimirva had come for feats of aims into 
these mi ts, they had left their chase, to fight with 
Ihcm K»r tlio love of lailies.” 'Jims the jousting and 
theatricals, went on day after day, the 
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ment continuing, with thc 3 unpleasant oiy for restitu- 
tion uuded^i that fo/ punishment, Henry sigr^gd tho-i 
death warrant last, and the heads of tlth two un- 
lucky royal counsellor)^ foY on Tower Hill, The 
immense fortunes they had amassed found ‘their way 
into the king’s exchequer, ^nd the numerous victiins 
of injustice were promifeeil restifution in full. But 
pnomises worOh the beginning and the ehd. The fact 
soon became plainl}^ disSemihl# to most intm, tliat 
King Henry YIIT,, tlfciigh not poesessixl of ^11 the 
qualities of his great father, had at least, to a high 
degree, the one of cxti cnio love of monty . g|)endirig i 
i^gvishly, for the grafification of his vanity, he 3 jjIl 
^ niKped at wealth with immense eagerness, and not 
too ijno perec]>tion of right and wn^ng, wlienever* 
,occasion oirered. When Sir Tliomas J^loro, no m^jan 
admirer of Henry, was con glut nhited by his friend on 
the fact that the young king walked arm-in-arm with 
liim, he pointedly remarked, “ I believe ho doth as 
singularly aflect me (is any suhjexjt within his lealm ; 
howheit, if my head could win hiia a castle in France, 
it would not fitil to gj).” 

Ilio life of plcuiKure and cKsbipalion, with which 
lltmry commene,ed his reign, coiifJnued uninterrupt- 
edly for nearly four years, the cliicf occiipatiens of 
the young king dining the whole of this ]H‘ti<Kl K>iiig 
jousring, tilting, dancing, shooting, gambling, and 
flirting with the hoantics of the court. Of course, 
there was no tournament in ^whieh ho was not the 
winner; no tilting, shooting, or wiestling^in wliieji 
ho did not cjirryotf all the prizes. 11 io,lla 1 terers with 
\shom lie was sui rounded wyro allowed to exorcise 
their craft to the utmost, oven to the border of t.lic 
ridiouluiis. Tims, the Venetian ambassador, adept in 
iiic art, like most of his eountiymeii, addressed IJeiiiy 
" eonit: “Jf we look upoft your 



J^uny'h delight in the mumineiios. Ihit, 
instinct of vanity, lie gave the old lady a 
sph'ndul funeral, after the model of that of his falh' •, 
witli only the waxen figure loft out. 

While Henry was thus amusing himself and his 
courtioTS, a fennont gradnsilly arose among the peo]>lc, 
on account of a long neglected claim of justice. The 
]»ecuni)iry extortions which so sadly disli^iO' d the 
List years of tlio reigTi oi Jleuiy VIT, had raiwM a 
slinjng spirit of oppoi-ition eViUi in the king’s lifotimc, 
and ho had no sooner closed his eyes, wlum it found 
vent in a groat elumour for Uio punishment (»f the 


Allows, in open ei 



whatever t(' throw their lormor c^ol leagues intotnlson, 
and oven to pht them on their tiial, althoujjfti they 
well knew that all lh(f acts ciomplaiiu*d of com- 
mitted, not only with the connivance, but often tho 
express order of tho royal master whom tliey all 
served, Novortholass, Empi^m and JJudhy, with 
numerous < so-called acconipliocs, were found guilty of 
illegal extortion, and being condemned to ch.ath were 
thrown into* the Tower, A lingering feeling ( f shame 
prevented Uitp’r immediate oxeCufi'*n, l>nt the exeitp- 


ooJicve Miio an A]K)ift‘i and if 
wfi cuntcniplalo your bn'ast and shoulders, or tho 
other paits of your adoiahlo body, w'^e behold tlio 
imago a M firs.” Ilitm ci icd another courtier, Henry 
listening all tlio while very demurely, as if tho^mhject 
under discussion was the man in the moon ho 

can observe tliat august majesty of bis whole body, 
and not sfiy that this iiohlo frame was burn for a 
diadem, and for loyal robes, and for a kingdom^ VMio 
can Ixdiold tliat forehead, that countenance, oven 
fn/m alar, and not acknowledge it to bo tho scat ()f 
clomciK’y and divine wisdom.” Jtings may bo pitied 
for living in an atmosphere which encourages the 
growth of a jaut knaves delivering such foolish 
iq leeches; nevei theloss, in Homy’s cjiho the pity must 
' bo mingled wdih eoiiteinpL Gifted as bp wai# with 
i great energy of eharsictei, and with an intellect scarce 
‘ inferior to that of his father, ho might have roused 
himself, even at tiic 3 -outhful age of twenty, to somo- 
thing better tlian eouit mummories ; and, driving tho 
fools and knav(‘s from his piesenco, devoted at least 
jxirt of his time to the serious wwk of governmont— , 
government nevoi iuor(» wanted than now, tlio old 
feudal state having gone to wrmk an?l ruin, i^nd all 
the miglit of tho lealm lying concentrated within the 
iblds of the throne. But it was Henry’s dolihorato 
choice to suUudinafo, at. the very beginning of hifl 
kingly office, IBs fine intellect to tho groesei-* passions 
of .ills nature. 'J’ho path oni^o struck out was not 
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eai^ily lofl*, but camo to mark tlio wholo courso of 
Jlonry’s life. ^ • * 

AVlmo tLo king was wasting (lio ticst yoais of liis 
youth in puorilo, find, biit tfto often,* vicious ainuso- 
moiitS) there grew into strength, at liis side, an exti’a- 
01 dinary man of low origin, destined to bo for many 
years tho real kinjf of lifngland —Thomas Wolsoy. 
Although the*son of a person in veiy hnmblo citcuiji- 
staneos - of a buU;her*at IpsVich^ according to some, 
and, as others will have it, of a ifrnall farmer— Thomas 
Wolscy received a very superior edueiition, and, having 
^studied at Oxford for several years, and gained high 
Ivjjiours, Entered the (Tiurch at the age of twenty-five. 
For .som(3 voars after he filled tho post of tutor to 

of the manpiis of Dorset, wlicn his wiiyiing 
maunors and attraotivo convorbation, together with 
n'51, Icuniiiig and a<;quaintanee with almost all sub- 
jocts of human knowledge, made liiiii siieli a favouiitc, 
lliat, on tho roetojy of Jiymingtoii, in Somerset, in tho 
gift of the maripiis, becoming vacant, Wolscy was 
m.ide tho inoiunberit. lie Wiis inducted to tho living 
ill tho latter part of the year 1500, at the ago of 
twenty nine. Lymingiou Toctory,^tliougli well en- 
dowed, did not seem to bo to tlio liking of 'riiomas 
W^olsoy ; at any rate, h(3 behaved badly, and found 
liis way, somehow or otlnu-, into the stocks. It was 
this, probably, which made him* leave the phwje, to set 
out upon a wandering liio. After filling, for a short 
trine, tho placjo of one of the cliaplains of tho aieli- 
bisliop of (.Viutoibarv, fie went over to France, and 
got tho appointin' nit of priest in tho liousijliOld of 8ir 
jolin NeJatio, froasuror of (lalaia. As always, so hero 
Wolsoy bueewded in a* very short tniio to gain tho 
good graces oi his jialioii ; and Sir John lieing old 
• and infirm, lie allowed his chaplain to discharge the 
gieaief paitof the duties of liis laborious and luc na- 
tive office. However, not long after, age compelled him 
to resign the treasurersliip, and, in gratitude to 'riiomas 
AVolst'y, he ]n'ocured for him tho appointment of one 
of the cliaplaiiis of King Henry Vll. Once introduced 
at coui4, a brilliant career optrned liofore tlic ciitei- 

I insing and ambitious priest, liis haiidsome figuie, 
lis noble deport nieut, his fluent speecli, his vast ac-'^ 
(piiremonls, and, aliove all, liis obsequious servility, 
combined with masterly self ]K)ssossioii, soon mude 
him the nnivta-sal favoui ito : to such an extent, that 
oven stem King Henry, who 'well knew tlio leal 
woith of men, and was not easily dect‘ivod by super- 
ficial vaiuish, began to honour him with his confi- 
dence. After discharging sovn-al small onlcrs to tlio 
king’s satisfaction, Henry finally entmsted him with 
a secret mission of some im|Kutance. Jt proved, to 
some extent, the turnjng*pumt id* tho cxtiaordinary 
career of Thomas Wolscy. • 

Tho king at this time, old and infirm though ho 
was, liad got deep into matrimonial speculations. He 
wanted a wife for himself, and a husband for his 
^daughter Mary; but illb firbi being tho more imiiio- 
" diale requirement, seeing tlsut ho was jiast fifty, and 
his daughter Inuolvundor fifteen, lie fixed his eyes 
u^ion Ihineess Margaret, widow of the duke of Savtiy, 
and presumed to bo possessed of great wailth. IVin- 
oosfl Margaret was nearly relitled to tho emperor 
Maximilian of Germany, wlioso grandson, (Jharles, 
was thought to b^ a fit match for little Mary ; and 
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hleniy’s spoeulatioiis tuiiiod upon the diMilile seluuue 
of negotiating his own marriage while pieparmg tlio 
prospective one of his daujfhter. ' It w.is necessarily a 
deliciito enterprise, tho nrojicr c>|ocution of which re- 
qiiifred much diplomatic skill, Foiibiderablo progress 
having been madc^in the xu’efimiiiary anangcuiieiits, 
it became necessary to despatch a confident ial envoy 
to Maximilmij^ who liad fixed his couit for tho time 
being at tho city of Bruges, in Flaiideis. This missam 
tho king entrusted to Wfilscy. Faily one morning, in 
Novombei, 1507, Wolsoy was callinl to tho loyal 
presence, and, after a J(‘ngt,h<incd iuteivicAv, lecclving 
liis eiedcriiials and veihal iiisti iictioiis, was told to set 
out at once for the court of Maximilian. Detorn'iined 
to show his zenl, Wofsey «tiiih‘d fiom Kiehmoiid c 
palace at no-m, in a fast-bail mg barge, tiid, wilJi 
probjjcrOiis wind and tide, arrived at GruAeseiid tho 
same afleuioon. Taking horsg immediately, lie 
hurried forward to Dover, which ho reached in •five* 
liouTs, went on hoard tho packtil boat, and, in the 
name of the king, ordered tho sailors to start witlioiii 
a moments delay. Amved at Calais in another 
tlnee hours, he pnisted, in hot haste, to Bruges, found 
the emperor ready to receive him at once, made an 
elegant b])eecli, received a gracious and fav^mrablo 
reply, fortliwitli endorsed on parchment, and, befoie 
tho sun liad sot a second time, was on his way Ixuk to 
(’alais. Wifji lucky star again made wimrand tide 
favourable, lind the waiting packet having biought 
him salely back to Dover, and relays of horsed to 
liondou, ho found himself at liiclimoiid palace in loss 
than forty hours after ho had left it. King Henry 
was just rising, and going to thc^ chapel for early 
prayeis. Wolsoy officiated, and, piaym’S o'«"or, bended 
liis knee before tho king, piosentiiig tlio reply of 
Maximilian. Heniy wi*s surprised beyond measiue 
to liud hib envoy had come buck from wdiat was tlien 
lield TO bo a long and difficnll jourrt^yT’bcforo ho was 
a vare even that ho had left the coui t. I’ossossed as 
the king was liimself of the most active energy, he 
couhl not lu lp admiring the zealous vigour of his 
chaplaiii-ambtissailoi, and then and there lesolved not 
h) lose sight of bO valuable a servant. Ab a lieginning 
of j-oyal fivour, Wolsey was made dean of Lincoln, 
and to this high office theie eamu to be add'd vaiious 
siiieeiiies, among them tho leetory of Redgrave, Noi- 
folk, the vieaiage of lyde, a jirceentoibliip at 8t. 
Faurs cathedral, and— in cuiious combination with 
Ids* cleiiiud offices— tho laugersliip of Braiitisgisley 
paik. Tliis multiplicity of appoiiitmcaits ^'d not 
piovent Wolsey fiom lemaining at court, in the 
inimeiliate neiglilxiurhood of the* king. I'lio first 
steps upwmds, so far from satisfying, but whetted tho 
ket'u appetite of his boundless ambition. 

The death of Henry VI I., which occurred in the 
year after Wolsey s collation* to tlio doaiieiy, appeared 
for a cnoru'Tit io put a chock upon.his high anus. 

But h(^ was tu> keen an obbciyer of men not to see 
his advanUges with any king: and before six 
moutlis wore over he was higlier in the favopr of the 
feon tliaii he liad ever been in that of the father. 
Quite as able to got ujf a mummery, or joust, in a 
couple of hours, as'to trav^el to the ooiitinent and back in 
a couple of. days, Wolsey hud b wait but a short time 
to BOO his talents approciaied tlie new court; and 
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the ranrtiers were not long in finding that their the Chm-oh party, his friends were bnt too ghid to 
brilliant royal master tvas more fond of Ins society streteUi tbftli their hands and draw him np to thoii; 
than of that of almost |ny other man. Though side into tho royal ieoiincil. They wore 4oft to re- 
twenty yeai’s older #han Henry, tho versaiilo dean ])cnt their act when that tho presumed ally 

rfiowed wonderful skill in adapting himself to all^he had risen to l>e their absolute master. Hut they did 
fancies, freaks, and pafeions of thtf» king, liumouring not see it all at once, ai^ Thomas Wolsey came to 
alike and guiding the burst of his lower instincts and rulo England long heforo Englaitd was aware of the 
the higher qualities of his head and heart. Ik'sidcs %‘t, ‘ « *i -n i v 

h/s vulgar admiration of tailoring, gorgoous iiphol- Wulsoy rose to power itt a moment when Englaim .s 
story, and love of all sorts of^shows and silly displays, j>osition stofKl higliei'^tlian it had boon for caJiturios. 
Henry w^as not without tJio rioMor ainhition of Jito- /nternally, the country was quiet, and even prospo- 
rary fame, caused by gonuino losjx'ct for kimwlodgo rous. tho limitation of feudal power under tlio sway^ 
and wisdom, and often enough, feeling satiated with of the first Tudor king having imparted now lifi^^ 
tho sight of paper frees, woodmen castles, and ladies in -eommercial and industiiiil activity and the gonwal 
^ crystal rebos, he fiod fijr refuge to iiitereourso and progj-ess'of tlie nation. At tho siuiioMinie, botiy^Jsj»- 
corresponOenco with tho greatest scholais of tl^e age, concentrated Rtreiigih and visible sti^ility of ^the 
such as Melancthon, and Eiasmiis pf Kottcidain. Tu Tudor throne, and the advancement of the peoplp*in 
reality, Ileniy’s ac(jpiiro«rf(jnfs were of no moan order ; all tho arts of peace, raised tho influence of the 
'lie bad gtiijliQidf' philosophy to some advantage, was kingdom abroad, giving a weight to tho English 
tho classics, and able to express himself name such as it scarcely ever possc^ssed. Foieign 
willi more or less fluency in rterman, French, monarehs, even tho uiightioftt ot the continent, bogfin 
Sjianish, and Latin. It was no wonder, then, that to look for counsel, hel]», and assistanco to Mngland, 
Wolsey should become hia immediate favourite, tl^ rn and it was within the graspgof the sovei-eign of this 
hoing no man at court so well able as he to shaie jdl country to become the arbiter in the international 


and every pursuit and amuscnient of the* king. 
Vjistly HUiKuior as was Wolsey s undei standing to 


aftairs of Europe. 4'ho position of tho island Icing 
derived additional strength from the troubled state 


that of Ilenr^ he took good care not to make tho of tho jiolitical atmosphere, and the imminence of a 


superioriTy tfelt bcfoio the A’ain youth ;#hnt, on ilio 
eontiary, laid it as a foil to set ofl’ tlio lofal qualities. 


general Euro|X)an war. war clouds were hanging 
over the old battle-field of the world — Italy. For 
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The crafty Venetian, who addressf'd Iloniy as l^Iais centuries, tho fair peninsula, rich, beautiful, and 
and Apollo, wvxs scarce hjilf so good a flattiTor as this highly civilized, but wotikencd and pjostrafo tliiough 
greater courtier, wdioso adulation was not in ijioio mternal dissensions, liad continued to bo the scut of 
xvords, but acts. •With all his vanity, tlim* could not potty tyrants and the mark c*f eruiqiierors, becoming 
be bijt slight mistiust in t lie young kings mind at at last the meuo football of foreign politics. Ibe kaisers 
the genuineness of tho Mars- A polio woisbip, and of Germany claimed the greater pai t of Italy as a fief 
the pldlntsure of the incense thus offlued was not to be ot tlio einpiio , tbo kings of Fiance piofo.Sbcd fb have 


(xmiparod to tho higher gratification atlbnled by tbo 
sweet reflex (JP'liie royal person in tlio nuigie niirioi 
of Thomas Wolsey. 

A few months after Tfeiny’s ae<‘ossi(ai, WoKoy was 
n})pointod royal almoner, wuth the duty to tv (Con- 
stantly about tlie king, and daily to perform tbo mass. 


aneimit riglits in Jjombaidy and the Marches ; and tlio 
luleis of An agon ancl Castillo demanded Sicily and 
flic rCcaiiolitan provinces as a family lioirlcHUii. For 
a time the (Joiman empoiors ^^ere tho only danger- 
ous— bocunso powoif'ul — enemies of Italian iiKle]xm- 
donee.; but as I’raiicc grew in stiength with tho 


His sacred functions did not in the least pievei.v him I'snppression ol the gieat feudal deixuidencios and tho 
to act as leadei of all the revelries and amusements of 1 concv.nt ration of regal power, arudher great foe was 
tho court. 'According to T3mdale, “ there was no man | added, and a third stopped into the list at the union 
so obsequious and serviceable, and in all games and i of Arrngon and C’astillo and the foundation of tho 
sjxirts the first and next .at hand, as a captain io cn- Spanish monarchy. Franco for tlie first time ex- 
e^mrage others, and a gay finder out of u'w jiastiinos.” liibitcd lirr jkiwci in the latter jiarl of the 1 5tli centuiy, 
lleniy was not sb »v jn lewarding his usi iul and by making an effort for tlic conquest of Soulheni 
interesting almoner, and numorons gifts and (huich Italy. L August, 1404, King Cbarlcs VIII. of 
preferments qnickl}' followed oimh other. In January, France ciossed the Alps xvith an army of not more 
1510, the RplCndid^-esidenec of the late kmg’.s unlm ky tban tliiily-two tliousand men, and overran the jsvhoie 
favourite, Empson, siteate m Fleet Street, was given penin.snla with V(uy lit tl<f difficulty. Lingering a 


to him as a present, and*jn the month following )iO while at Milan and Klorence, ho made his solemn 
obtained a prebftidary at Windsor. He next got entry into home on the day of the year, and into 
another rectory, that of Torrington; then two more Kaplcs on the 2lBt of February, 1465, and it seemed 
rich dcaneriesf and the lucrative appointniCTit of bnt to depend on him to annex the crown of Italy to 
registrar of the Order tf the Garter, rajud^w'as his that of France. But Charles w^as twenty 4wo, and 


rise in the royal favour that the ministers themselves 
iiOM began to court him. There was an old antago- 


more given te dissipatior* than work ; and, instead of ’ 
consolidating his easy conquest 1^ wiifb govemment, 


nism between the cAerical and the lay members of the he spent his time in feasts and revelries, distrilJuting 
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cabinet, former headed Fox, bishop of Win- 
chester, and the latter by the earl of Sun'cy. Both 
tfied to propitiate V\’olsey, but Bishop Fox tried 


lionours and high places among adventurers and 
court fools. The consequence was that all that re- 


tried to propitiate Wolsey, but Bishop Fox tried mained in Italy of ixditieal power and influence 
baldest ; and ^he great almoner Isauing naturally to united against him, and (’barlos wt^ driven as quickly 
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b^k over the AlpH as lie had come across. , NoVortlie- 
less, the invasion of Charles remained a str^n^ Incen- 
tive if fiirther conquest : the ey^ of all^ho kings of 
Kurope being opened tofth^ great fSet that it was 
possible to .take ixjssession of the whole of Italy in a 
very fow months, and with a veiy moderate oi{)endi- 
tnre of men and money. Soiho kings of continental 
EnrojK) went on fighting about Italy fqj,' cen tunes 

The Jiing of England had nonTiivct interest in the 
struggle; but Wolsey had. His uieusuroloss ambition, 
rising higher with every step upwards, looking farther 
a^icad with every new victory, impelled him to seek 
thS fi iendship, not only of his own sovereign, but 
jbreign kings and emperors. Ho dreamt of pl^cung 
on Jis brow, at some fhturo time, the papal tiara, and 
of* extending his sway over the nations of Chiiston- 
doin as never pope had done before. It was not an 
idle, or a wild dream, by any means. Men of lower 
origin than the butcher’s son of Ipswich had filled 
tlic chair of St. Peter, and nil that was rocpiisito U) 
obtain the glittering prize was the assistance of some 
of the great powers x^ho itifliienc^Hl tlie college of 
cardinals. At ilio head of these powius was the 
kaisCr of (Sermany, and, next to liiin, King Ferdinand 
of Spain. Petli were tboroii|jbly well informal of 
Wolscsy’s position, and wore <juite willing tt) assist 
him— piovidod he would assist them. Tlio pact was 
^jon made. On the 1711i of November, 1511, lleiuy 
signed a treaty of allTaneo with liis father-in-law, 
Ferdinaiuf of Spain, by the terms of which he became 
a member of a^conlcdcraoy styled the “ Holy Jjoague,” 
having for olijot t the ’extinction of scliism and the 
defence of tlio pope against all Ids enemies -notably 
the king of France The chief mombiirs of the 
league# woio the Empoior Maximilian of Germany 
and Fcidinaiid of Spain, both of whom buoyed U]) 
Wolsey wdth the promise that at tlio fiist oppoi*- 
tunity they would use all their influence to obtain 
for 1dm a car<linars bat. 'J'bo bait for the big 
child, King Henry, was a golden rosi^ blessed by the 
hands of the pope, and, as carefully mentioned in the 
autograjib letter aticoinjianying it, “sprinkled with 
odoriferous musk, and anointed with holy oil.” Ileiiiy 
was likewise) flatteied with the piomiso of getting, 
liesides his iost‘, the title of “Most Olnistiaii King,” 
hitherto l>onie by the king of h’lanoe, but wldeli w^as 
to bo taken fiom that uuoitliodox nioiiarcli. This 
was quite enough to make Henry liiirry info w’ar 
with as much impetuosity as if entering the lilt at 
Kiehmoud Green. 

Thp war against Franco commenced in the tourna- 
ment style,' so much adnfired by the young king. A 
couple of heralds, dressed in gorgeous tailorings, 
their mouths filled wnth hig^St^eches, were despatched 
into Franco to order King Louis XII. — successor, since 
1498, of Charles Vlll.—not to make war u^xin the 
pope, “ the father of all Christians,” under the penalty 
of being deprived of his tlir^no and kingdom, iiouis 
XII., politesttif in(;iparobs, over fond of an occasional 
bit of fnn, sent the line heralds back with neat com- 
pliments, expixjssivo of gi’oat affection for Ins brother 
of England, and of much sympathy with the C hris- 
tian faUier, whoso w^orldly possessions, ho declared, 
he waa exceedingly sorry to invade, but could not 
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help it Henry now was for attacking Franco im- 
mediately ; but was restrained in his martial auloui 
by Wolsey, acting under ijo inspiration of Ferdinand 
of Spain. Ilie latter-j-in manyurespeets the gieatest 
moftarch of tlio age, arul a match, more than once, for 
tlie ostuto diplom§oy Heift'y YII. — had his own 
objects to gain in the wars of the “ Holy League,” 
and being possessed of the advantage of knowing 
exactly wliat he wanted, moiint to employ his young 
son-in-law as the mere ftiul of liis designs. Ihs per- 
suaded neni*y, thumgh Wolsey, that it would he 
better t© attack Franco in the south than in the north : 
and to sliow his friendliness in the matter, doelaied 
himself ready to send shjfjs for tlio purpose of bringing 
an English army to the foolrof the Pyrenees. Tho^“ 
offer was a(!i;eptod, and an army of tent thousand 
soldiois, under tiie command of the marquis of Dorset, 
left England in tlio spring of 1^12, and was safely 
landed on Spanish soil, near tlie mouth of the Bidafcoa,’ 
frontier river between Fiance and Spain, -French 
troops iinmiidiately riisliod up to this point, to oppose 
the expected invasion ; and all eyes hemg direchHi <o 
the Bidassoii, Ferdinand quidly turned in the roar of 
the opposing armies, and took possession, on his private 
account, of tlio little kingdom of Navane, fief of the 
eiown of France. Feuhuaml hail long coveted 
Navarro, and by this clover strategy obtained his 
prize with Jthe least passible tiouhlc. U'hfi manpils 
of Dorset lAeanwliilo, with his ten thousand, stood 
fixed at the nver’s month, unable to move lor waAt of 
guns and other material of war, and watching tlm 
Frepeh on the other side, who could do uoithcr loss 
nor moie than wateli him in rctuiy. It wiis in valu 
that the English commander wiote homo, to expose 
liis h(dplesH and almost ridiculous position, llonry, 
unable to see liow ho was being duped by liis ^shrewd 
fatlior-indaw, commanded Dorset to take his oiders, 
as ls'fur(*, from Ferdinand, and, if ilWrtidd olherwist^, 
to lemain at his pist. But this was too mucJi, if not 
for the English general, at least for his troops. The 
men, hopeless and helpless, and deoiruati'd by hunger 
and disease, l>egau to nintiny, and in the eml took 
possesMou of some of the ships of King Ferdinand, 
and sot sail for England. Aliout Christmas, 151L', 
some five out of the ten thousand men which leid 
left the country set foot again u])on English soil — 
starved, ragged, and miserable wietchos, wliom it 
was impossible oven to punisb for mutiny. It was 
th<^ first fruit of the foreign ]>olicy of Henry VIH. 

Tliough liaving not yet bc'cii quite three years. <nr 
the throne, tlio king Jiad veiy nearly exhausted flic 
immense amount of treasui'o left^hy his father, a^ 
well as the rich dowi’y^of his o*)ns(.ut. Tlis tailoi'ings 
and upholsteries, artificial •trees, wooden castles, and 
ladies under crystal shields, liad ^irovcd somewhat 
cx].)enbive delights, and ho* was so far from giving 
tiujin tip that be added new ones evciy^day. To ciu'iy 
out the invasion of France, yjcrefore—costly,. if in 
notliing else, in the manufacture of shiploads of new 
drosses ^or the king and his courtiers -Henry had to 
apply, for the first time, to parliamoiit, and to ask tor 
subsidies. The faithfal commons, mooting in the 
winter of 1512-13, wem liberally inclintni, and readily 
granted two fifteenths and four icnthe in 'the old 
besides sundry now pei’soiial i income taxes, wmen 
• - 
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woro oxjKJcttJil lo ))rtHluco m considi^rablo sum. It 
uiiderstwl that the money was to go for war with 
Praixco, and the old natijiial antipathy onco more 
made tlio cash corwo fortJi jiiore readily fioin.the 
pockets of the tax-payors than it would have dond in 
any otlif3r case. Tlio^^kiiig himself mde immense 
preparations to put himself at the head of the 
invading army; but it took a long tftno to get his 
acccmtronionts loudy, and to keep the pwiplc in good 
spiuts, Wolsoy losolved to send out another fleet, 
'riio king’s almoner bad been made war minister in 
the pfoeoding year, and in liis liauds was the snpicmo 
direction of the gn'at contest now prejiaring with 
Fiance. Wolsey lightly jndg^<d tliat it won Id lie best 
" to fight the French by sffU; but his }dans to this effect 
proved y^y disastious at the bogiiiiiing. Admiral 
^Sir Edmuiul Jlowaul, a son of the curl of Surrey, was 
eutnisfod with th^ (■miimHnd of forty-two armed 
'vess*ds, wliirh^nilod from P(»rtsmouth towards the 
15];?, with oulors to cruise in the 
neigh boil iliood of IJn'st, where the French had etd- 
J('ctcd a Jaigo fleet. For several montlis, Sir Kdmund 
was unable to bring the enemy to an cngagtmicnt, 
till, losing all pitionec, he rushed upon them, wit li 
more zeal ibsm dLscretion, in the roads of Brest, 
within raug(3 of the guns on shore. Tho battle that 
eiosuod, on tli«i 12th of August, 1513, was hinific, 
and, as ajij^ars fioin a letter of Wolsoy to Bislio]i 
Fox, was one of the most extraordinary exhibitions of 
brufo valour that ever took place on the seas, “Onr 
folks,” VVolsey wrote, “mot twenty great sliips of 
Fiance, tho best furnished with aiiillciy and jnon 
that ever was seiwi. After innumerable hlionting of 
guns .and hmg chasing, tho BegetU most valiantly 
boauled the Great Oarrirh^ of Brest, whoroiii were 
four l(Jidfi, three hundred gont.lemen, eight huiidml 
soliliers and marines, four hundred cross-lmw men, 
and one hundSilu ^gunners. Onr men so valiantly ao- 
(]nittcd themselves, that witliiii one hour’s fight tJiey 
l»ad utterly vantiuishod, with shot of guns and an*ows, 
the said Carrick, and slain most part of the men , but 
suddenly, as they were yielding themselves, the 
Garrick was one flaming fire, and the Jiegent was so 
anchored and fastened to it that by no means posNible 
she could depart from it. And so both, within Ihiee 
hours, were burnt, and most part of tho men in them.” 
A frightful holocaust, thus coolly dosci ibed ! Bemark- 
iible was tho conclusion of Wolsey’s letter to Fox, 

“ Keep,” wrote the almoner and war minister, “those 
tidings secret to yourself, for Uiero is no living man 
knoweth tho same hero hut only tho king and J.” 
W'^olscy might liavf> taken precpdcnce in all fairness, 
writing “ / and the king.” 

To appease Henry’s aflger about the loss of the 
Bcgcnt^ the fli'st*' vessel of tho royal navy, Wolscy 
ordtued the minuKliate construction of a larger and 
much fln(3r ship, to bo 'Called the Jlcnrif Oraets Dieu, 
Mcanwliilo, the prej>airation« for caiTying into 
Prance procoedcnl actively, the kings vanity and 
militai ardour being ke))t alive b> ccjnsiant flatteiies 
from tJie and the either members of tho “ Holy 
League.” ^Accoiding to tho liftiguago of these all'<*s, 
Jlonry was already considered, Wore ho had oven | 
dmwn his «Word, tiio greatest hero in CJhiisbmdom. 
“Tho pope and all othe^' great *mcn .hoic,” wiote 


Cardinal IJambridgo from Eomo, “ now look daily to 
hear that^'jxur grace shall utterly exterminate the 
Fj*onch king.” This implied, Henry set out\t last 
U|M)n the work* of cxtetrai^tion. In May, 1513, the 
larger jiurt of tho army of invasion, *aome twenty-flvo 
thousand men, in two divisions, under Lords flerbei t 
and Shrewsbury, were hiided at^Cakis ; and on tho 
last day of Ji^io following, tlie king himself, with a 
glittering train of courtiflrs, embarked at Dover, after 
having taken an oiteTilatJous farewell of# Queen 
(Jatherino, to whom was committed tho nominal 
government of the realm. Fondly keeping to tho^ 
tournament stylo, Henry did not go direct fr&m Dover 
4f0 Calais, but made a infignifleent display of Tiis 
prow^^ss in tho Cfliaunol. Hailing np and down tho^ 
coast betwcion Boulogne and (Wais, with InmdrcMk of 
flags and banners streaming, ho commenee<i warffro 
upon the sea-gulls, ordering, as related by tbo herald, 
“a groat p(ial of guns to bo shot* that it could bo 
beard Ixjtli at (Calais and Dover.” Late at night he 
landed at Calais, with more overwhelming noiso of 
gnns and trumpets. The king’s arrival, according to 
an oyo-witnosH - Jjr. John Taylor, clerk of i>ailiamcnt, 
who left a cm ions diaiy, now among tlio manuscript 
collw'tious of tho British Museum — “was gratufated 
with tanto bombiirdarum terribili Ix^atu, from ships, 
walls, and towers, that* you would Jiavo thought tho 
ruin of tho world was eomo.” Old warriors looked 
with astonislimeiit U]X)n this ^entirely novel stylo of 
warfare, in wluch all the shooting took place liefore I 
the battle. * 

When Henry ariivod at C’alais, tbe bulk of liis 
army, under Ijord Shrewsbur}^ luid already kken the 
field by engaging, somewhat needlessly, iii tho siege 
of the little town and castle of Toroueiino — now 
cuillcd Thcrouanne, a ]ioor village of eight efl* nine 
hundred inhabitants — in l^icardy. The king ws in 
no hiiriy to follow ; but remained full threo weeks, 
engaged in tilting, shooting sparrow's, and other loss 
iiimx'eiit amusements. Among tho courtiers was one 
Hir Hilbert J’albois, distinguished for liaving » beau- 
tiful wife ; and Henry w'as kind enough to send tJio 
knight to tho army, and to tfike charge of the lady, 
'i'he picscmco of other attractive hidies at (^alais made 
tho three weeks jviss idcasantly for tho king, though 
it crcatCHl some uneasiness wuth his royal spouse at 
himo. Knowing tho influence of Wolsey, Quoou 
CatlicTiiio aildressed a piteous letter to “Maistei' 
Almoner,” praying him to send a certain Francesca 
de Ckssoris away from court, with all haste. The 
jHior qu( 3 cu did luit know exactly where to dispatch 
Francesca, “ for she is so perilous a woniaii that it 
shall be dangerous to put^Jier in a strange house.” 
However, “ Maister Almoner” managed the matter in 
his own clover way. Many other letters, written by 
Qncen Cathcsiino about this period to Wolsey, serve 
to show the acknowledged iiower of tho latter, and 
that be was in reality tbo absolute GoinmaTidcr of the 
royal forces. But his militaTy capability was cor- ' 
tandy not equal to bis politioaUgeniilb. Instead of 
attatiking the French at once, which might liavd been 
dtme with groat advantage, seeing that they had no 
good army in tho fi^d, and were vastly inferior to 
the Englisii forces in ilie important matter of artillery, 
lu' lost more than a month in tho^ siege of an insig 
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xiificant little caetlo, and even when taking the olTen- 
sivo at^last, did it with Bcemini^ fear an^ ^tiesitalioii. 
On the 2 1 fit of July the king quitied Calais, preceded, 
as usual, by Ids showy tAiin^of guards and archoi'S, 
the latter ‘^all in wlute gaberdines and caps,** and 
after a inarch of wondoiful slowness, equalling a pro- 
cession, arrived on thb let of August before Torouenne, 
In Henry’s company were a dozen veay largo gun^, 
expected with groat aftxicty By th§ earl of Shrowsbuiy 
and hiw» bt^siegiiig army, and faihons, far and wide, as 
“ The Tw'elve AjHistles,” . The biggest of lliese piecjos 
iif ordtiaijoo, loiown by the French as ‘^lo grand 
dSqJdo,” tumbled into a iiond, on the way to Tcrouenrio, 
and although nioio than a'linndred men were har 
ticssed to it, and tried to draw it out, they could, not 
do it ; and, to Henry’s deep regret, it Iiad to bo loft 
Isihind, King liOiiis afterwards recovered, and made 
good' use of “ le grand diable.” 

It was a dreadful rainy season, and the camp was 
one mass of mud wlien Ihuiry airivcd hefoio To- 
rononno; novortheless ho could not help displajdng 
his fiuory. Ho held court under a tent of silk, one 
humlied and twenty-fivfe feet long, and kept strutting 
about in fine clothes, dnngUng witli the ladies, while 
the ])Oor soldiers ^»eiiNhod in his sight, of cold, Inuigor, 
and fatigue. *'J’bo misery of tjio l^higlisli army, ac- 
^Huding to the testimony of the eye witness already 
quoted, was fearful. “ JSo mortal,” wiites Hr. Taylor, 
“ could ho of siudi an irqn or stony luvart as to sec our 
soldiers iu,llioir niglit watijhes, stieking in mud up to 
their knees all^tho sleepless night, and not pity them.” 
Tlio French forci^s, too, Ijopi hovering round the (vimp, 
attacking and killing all stragglers, and intoroopting 
the supplies wliich ouglit to have arrived from Calais. 
A bat(l<s or lx)ld march forward, was called for loudly 
by the* t loops, hut Henry felt not inclined to leave 
hjH silken tent. The chief reason for his stay was 
that he ox])octcd a most illustrious visitor, the em]K‘ior 
of Germany, nominal head of all the sovereigns of 
Europe; and to forego a show of tliis land was more 
than lit! was able. AftcT some delay, the emperor, 
Maxiiniliiin L, made his appearance, Henry riding 
for waul some miles to meet him. The lain ponied 
down in toi rents; notwithstanding which ilic king 
and his com tiers wei 0 clad in embroideujd garments 
of ^old and silver tissue, ovei hung with jowels, and 
their ]iors(5s oinarncuitcxl with tassels and bells of 
gold, ’ilio emperor, on his part, was dressed in plain 
black cl(db, while his attendants wore chiefly cased in 
leather, well suited to “ the foulest weather that had 
boon seen.” Porhaxis this still more cont.ributed to 
feed tlie childish vanity of Henry, whoso exultation at 
the visit of Maximilian* knew no liounds. Queen 
Catherine echoed the scntimojtsof her lord in writing 
to Wolsey : “ I was very ghirff lo hear of the meeting, 
which hath been to my seeming tlio greatest honour ^ 
to the king tliat ever came to prince.” But the 
honour conferred by Maximilian proved, like most ] 
honours, of cjfnsiderablo ci^>enBo to tho accepting 
parties. Some timeHtioforo tho meeting, tho omtieror 
got a subsidy of one hundred and twenty tliousand 
crowns fmm tlio English treasury, in aid of raising an 
army for the invasion of Franco, jointly with that of 
the king! But this army lio forgot to bring with 
him when mooting •JToury ; to whom he olToroil, liow- 


oter, his porsoual scrvit (\s,as a volunteer, at tlie small 
wage of one hululred crowns ])or day. Tim ollei*, of 
course, was most ginUdul^ acceptedi the king being 
bos^o himself for joy tho prospect of giving ordci^ 
to fm omxHU’or. 

Maximilian and his laitlior-eiscd fiionds wore wortli 
their money, al ter all. Fi om the momon fc they art i ved 
in camp, things began to take a better tnjTi,’tljc knig 
throwing oil' his iudolonee to exhibit himself before tlio 
high guest, and submitting with deforeneo to his mili- 
tary advice. 'l]ho empoi or s counsel was that Ik^ should 
take tlitfolVensive on tho first oooasion, and gradually 
advance uj>on the main body of tlio enemy, slationed 
at tho cami> of Blangy. A favonrahle occasion for 
attack offered itself a tew (l.tys after tlui ari-ival of 
Maximilian, in the attempt of a strong body fit’ Fnujclr 
cavalry to provision the besieged town. "Wlion iiio 
I’’iori(jli horse, some twelve thuusaid strong, liad conui 
sutlificntly near, Maximilian, acting as (‘ommaAler 
for tho day, witli tlio red rose of Laneastor on tho top 
of his helmet, made a flank movement, and, tlnowiiig 
a strong hedy of mounted English archers upon tlio 
enemy, suddenly brought confusion into tlieir ranks, 
’i'ho attack Ixiing entirely unexpected, the Fionch 
gensdamies fled as if seized by a panic, the foremost 
linos falling back upon those behind, and so on, until 
the whole mass had got into inextriiiablo disoider 
There wsls Jiltlo figliting, and no intbrvfi.mgcj of 
artillery; tl!o whole was a uuto scamper, hut out' in 
which the French sliowt'd nothing hut their I'aeks. 
Tho great question lu tho contest wm wlueh ]>a.rty 
could spin* tirtfir horses tho fastest, the j)ursu»*rs or tire 
pui’Siued ; and the alliiir being over, the Frem?h them- 
selves settled the name of the English victory ^s the 
Battle of the Spurs. Tlioi*e were lew men killed in 
this inemordblo skinnish, but a gr*eat manydistiii- 
guishetl prisoners fell into tho Jia mls of tho Englisli, 
among thorn the renowned Bayard, IWT** fear loss aiul 
Manuiless knight ” — rhmilur sans penr H sans reprnchc. 
The famous kiiiglit fell into English hands in mther 
a curious manner. Biding in tJio roar of his flying 
countrymen, spuriing not quite so fast as the rest of 
the bravo geiisd’annes, he espied Ixshind liim a knight 
ill rich armour, and swooping down upon him ma<lc 
him a pnsoiier. But before lung Maximilian and Iris 
(‘avalry came ujr in tho race, nnd now Bayard, soeing 
tho usoh'SKness of further flight, and recognizing the 
fact — true to tlio pi osont day — of the English being 
tho*liest horsemen in tho world, suri*endcrcd hnnwlf 
to his own priNOiicr. It was at tho side of King 
Henry, wdio lijwl shown himself no bad i idor during 
tho day, that tho fearless and *l)Iamclotis knigJit 
i*odo buck into the Fhrglish eiimp. Tho question now 
arose wliother Bayanl could lie considered a prisoner, 
as ho had been taken by one who wjft his owm captive 
in the first instance; and flic sctrtlenient of this nice 
])oint iti ho code of honour being left^to Maxiimliaii, 
ho proi^uncorl in favour of tlio renowmod champion. 

A score of otlrer French piisoucrs of tho highest rank 
were dealt with very gently, Henry’s vanity rising 
int^i magnanimity. 

Tho Battle of tho Sfurs, unimpoitant it was in 
itself, thiow terror into the French army. King 
Louis momentarily expected fh t Henry, 'acoompamed 

tho German emperor, wou^^’ marcii i^Ktu tho camp 1 
• - # — * 
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of Blangy, containing the only army he litid been alijlo 
to raise; which, when destroyed, would leave the road 
open to Paris, l^ho crisis was all the more to be 
feared, as a body of ti^eniy thousand Swiss mercenaries, 
in the pay of the pei)o, had broken into France Vrom 
tho south, and had gof as far es Hijon, with no tr(x>p 
between thorn and tho capital. Already the pontiff 
was preparing a jubilee, and tlio peo|)io of Paris were 
debating whether they bliould defend or open tlieir 
gates. Neither proved necoHsary ; King Jleiuy being 
gracious enough not to pursue Jiis a<lvantagos, hut to 
continue amusing himself under tho blue siik tout at 
Teronenno. Being reassuiod thus far, and seeing 
that ho only had to deal with tho Swiss, Louis do- 
^ spatched to them his ablest officer, Trcniouilh*, 
who beat tho twenty tliousand into rotimt in 
tho simplest possible manner, by giving each a 
purse of gold. Thij|< beingju^complishcd, the governor 
‘ of I'erouenno roo^vtfd orders to ojjcn his gates ; where- 
nptm gianted to tho besieged a very 

fttfourablo capitulation, marchod in with groat pomp. 
Even now ho did not ]>ursue his advantages, and 
instead of attacking tlie Frcnoli army in fiont, turned 
aside upon tho city of Tournay, in tho JSothorlands. 
'IMiis singular movemeni, which created ox tiaord inary 
joy at the French eoiiit, was due to the advice of 
Wolsoy, who in his turn was pvonnited by Maximilian. 
Tho oin^eri^r had lung wished to possoi^ Tournay, a 
French enclosure within Jiis own donfinions ; and 
taking this good oppoitunity, ho thuui£:ht it would bo 
best that his now allies sluuild conquei iho territory. 
He therefore promised Wolsoy to make him bishop 
of I'ouruay, thexo liajiponing to bo just a vacancy in 
the §eo; and this little matter sol tied, tho English 
army wont to march upon tlie city. To keep Heuiy 
amused, various grand ibstivilios were prepared at 
Lille, the emperor, with some mombors of his own 
family, doingSri^'iii their power to jdease their guest, 
and Wolsoy providing the other indis|X'nsablo in- 
gredients oi* pleasure. Tlie capture of Tournny proved 
no very difficult matter, and Jlenry arrived just in 
time, live days before Michaelmas, to hold his entry 
into tho city. Then there was more jousting, dancing, 
and banqueting, w'ith such an exhibition of finely as 
to bewilder all mankind. The king and his whoh* 
train were clad in coats of purple velvet and clolh of 
gold, they feasted uiidor gold-enibioidered tents, and 
often wore bonnets of gold, which, after tin. fumes of 
wine had got under lltna, were thrown amoug^lhu 
mo-b, for a scramble. It was altogellior tlu* golden 
age— 'paid for by the English treasury. 

While Homy wa.s amusing himself at lournay, 
weighty news arrivod^from England. Jt was nothing 
less tlian that tlio Scottish king had broken across tlie 
border, had been ♦attacked by the English Loops, and 
had lost the Wtlo and hh life on the field of FJoddeii. 
King James of Scotland, although married to Henry’s 
sister, had never bocn^ treated witli the consijjciation 
I due to a royal kinsman ; nevertheless, his perscaial grie- 
vances ere scarcely of the kind to justify' war. Into 
this lie was driven by tho shrewd diplomacy of tho 
Frendi inqfja'rch, wlio, making use of all tho influence 
acquired by the old alliance of the two nations, per- 
su^ed James not to lose so favourable an oj>po>*t unity 
as the absence of King Henry from England to asscit 


liis rights. The French counsel prevailed, and James 
rcsolVod «pon war ; but, honourable to take ad- 
vantage of IJeiiryJs stay in Franco to -attack his 
antagonist uukwares, 1|© l^gjgan the contest in accord- 
ance with all tho laws of chivalry, by despatching a 
herald to his royal brother-inOaw, and proclaiming 
his intention. Tho Sootdi herald, Lyon king-of-arms, 
arrived at Hpnry’s ca’mp the day after the gorgeous 
meeting with tlio Empcjwn* Mai^jjmilian, which excited 
his vanity to such & yitoh that he had nothiijg but a 
scornful answer to return, lloniy's vanity, too, made i 
him attach so little importance to the threatened 
invasion as to lojivo no thoughts to return liome, apd 
#to quit his silken tents at Torouenne — a fact wh\ch, 
probably, contributed not a little to the safety 'of 
Eu^and. In tho king’s absence the command of the 
whole of the English forces, gathered to moot James, 
was left to on old and skilful general, tho earl of 
Surrey, whoso experience of waifare was vastly su- 
]ierior to that of Lis brave and chivalric but somewhat 
hot-headed antagonist. King Jam(\s crossed tlui 
Tweed on the 22Tid of August, at the head of an 
a<iny of alioiit thirty tliout^iul men, including the 
flower of the Soofoli nobility. Befoio them iho strong 
ciastlo ot Noiluim fell in a week; and Wark, Etall, 
Ford, and oilier border forti esses sunemhued almost 
witliout striking a blow. On the Ktli of Soptemlxn 
James encamped ne,ir the river Till, a tributary of 
tho Tweed, not far from tho village of Branxton. 
Hon^ tho vanguard of the En^Jisli army came in view, 
despatched from Alnwick, tlio head-cpiaitei s of the 
earl of Surrey. The latter, whose nftivemeuts were 
jilanncd with great stratcgicVkill, and executed with 
mathematical piecision, intended to cut his enemy 
off from the base of liis Rup])lios, and intercept his 
(‘ommuuication witli Scotland. James, on liis jiait, 
had scarcely any plans at all, but kept pushing for- 
wai*d with fierce impalioiiee, loss a general than a 
bmve, liot'Jioaded kniglit, figliting single handed. 
Ilowi'vcr, on tilting against Surrey’s vanguard, ami 
bceoming aware of Ins ])hiu, James turned to bo-y* 
marching along tlio Till, near its junction 'witli the 
Tweed, took up a stioug position on the slope of a 
liill. The king of Seotlaiiii and )iis army were now 
btuiuling on r’lodden I'leld. 

Floddeii Field, or rather Floddcn Hill, foirns tho 
liist and lowest of the north-castei n oil'shoots of tlio 
Cheviot mountuins. At tho base of the hill runs tho 
little river Till, and four miles to the north flows tho 
Twei'd. wliile southward stretches the largo and 
perfectly level plain of Jdillfield, through which runs 
tho great road fioni Tioudou to Scotland. At present 
the summit of Flodden Hili^ distant about half a mile 
tVoiri its riv(‘r base, is, covered by a plantation of fii 
trees; but it was bait^ on the memorable 9tli of 
Soptemlxn, l.MI], when ICing James and his army 
encamped on the ground. Fiom the top of a natural 
roede, still known as “ the king’s chair,” James’ eyes 
anxiously strained tho hprizon, until the gleam of the 
English halberds and Ixittleax^ beemno visible in 
the li istanco, and dark masses were seen moviftg ' up 
from many directions In tho valley below. Tho earl 
of Surrey’s forces weire ranged in three divisions ; tho 
first, or vanguard, commanded by Lord Ho^yard, tho 
enrr.s eldest son; tho second, or right wing, by Sir 
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Edmund Howard, ayoungor son; and ihc*lhird, com- 
prising tho "body of tho army arid roarggiai'd, bv the 
earl in person. Knowing the ostcell^nt and almost 
impregnable position of^Kiifg James, the English 
commander felt oxtrenio hesitation to engage in battle, 
and both Lord Howard and, his bi other were ordered 
to march with tho greatest cjiutum, and to keep on 
the defensive *as long as possible. So tho EnglHi 
troops (Jamo crcopini> slowly un, the valley, to the 
extreme; vexation of King James. Ho was prepired 
to be attacked; piepared to fight like a lion— pie- 
glared to ^do anything but to wait. But one hour 
jlStiSsed on after another; it was four o’clock in tho 
af'^^joon, and still the English hows and halbordii^ 
Appeared as far off as ever, and to the impetuous king 
it gaomed fus if they would never come near. Trem- 
bling with impatience, James at last gave the signal 
to attack, and rushing doAvn from liis high hill, he 
tliiew hijnsclf with fierce onslaught U])OU the right 
wing of the English army. Tho shock was toirific, 
and Sir Edmund’s men gave way at once, the hauler 
himself being thrown to the ground in the sudden 
rush. But he soon reco'^oicd liis forcing, and ouloring 
his big guns to the front made them play upon the 
enemy. Jt was here that lay tho loal strength of the 
English and tlic real wcaknefjs of the Scotch. Jn 
lovsonal biavory b(»th anuios were well matclied, no 
oflfi- than in numbers; but in the newly invented 
scientific aids of waifa/o — the use of camion — the 
English, 11i,ank.s to the progiess of iudustiy under the 
wise rule of I4'niy Vli , weic much superior to their 
northern neighbours, i}o powerful, indceil, was the 
English artillery, that it siTeneed in a very shoil time 
the fire of the opponents. Tho ** master gunner of 
Scotland soon fell dead at his post, and all liis men 


\^'ere driven fioui their uidiiance. Ibr tho lii'st time 
in English history, tho la1({ of bailie came to de])cnd 
less upon men’s biavery tloin theii skill in the uw <jf 
gun^wdor, i ^ 

liio first on.sct of his trooi^s having been paitly 
ftuccossful, King James threw himself forwaid moie 
fiercely than ever, aiming right at tlio centre of the 
enemy. Again* the English relicaled, stunned alike 
by the fury of their opponents and hy a sudden deluge 
of rain whieli came sweeping stonulike aeioss the 
battle-field. But tho ranks had no sooner given way 
when they closed in again; and now from bohinll 
there came marching up, with steady tramp, the hcwly 
of the English aimy miller the eail of Surrey. His 
eye, calmly watching the pfogress of the terrible 
struggle, perceived at once the trcnioiidWus fault 
committed by James, in rusliing with his best forc(\s 
upon one point. To relain him Imre— to destroy liini 
here — was tho instant resolution of the old soldiei. 
Tho plan was executed with military precision. Sir 
Edmund sweeping round with his right wing, and 
Lord Howard with the left, tho army of Scotland 
found itself hugged in deadly grasp. The hatilo now 
turned into carnage — tho Scotch fighting and falling 
in stubborn despair : — 

“No lljcnif;lil wns there of dnsfcinl 
I jnkVl lu tho soirioil piialnnx tight, | • 

Hiojio foiiglit like noble, wpiiie hko kmght 
As l(‘arlo}4sIy and well .” — ScofL 

11ms, “ in the sei i iod phalanx,” fell ten thousand 
men, of Scotland; fell the flower of tho Scottish 
nobility; fell the Scottish monarch. King James, 
fighting with passionate fury, sank under tho sh'oko 
of an English batllo-axe, with corpses around and 
above. JSight set in before tlio car- 
nage was ended : a hideous night of 
W'oo and uns|>eak9WC miseiy, the 
living men lying on the daini> 
ground among the dtvrd, and tlie 
groans of tho wounded and dying 
1 ising u]i to Iloaviui. So tierce and 
terrible had boon the struggle, that 
fhe victors Mt equally helpless with 
tho vanquislicd, and ill prepared to 
pursue the coiifost-. Iliough the 
regular army of King James liad 
been annihiiated, llieie were largo 
bodies of stragglers remaining, IwJd 
enough to show front tho day afUir 
the battle. Tho carl of Surrey, 
however, did not ft*el inclined to 
attacjl? this now enemy otherwise 
than by btinging Ids guns to play 
upon tlioni, on \^ich tlie Scotch 
retreated leisuudy and in good order, 
carrying not only large booty, but 
a considerably number of prisoners 
with them across tho Tweed. 

I’ho news of tho victory of Flod- 
deu Field came to Henry in the 
very Meat of his Tournay;rejoicingN, 
furuii^ng a suitable opportunity 
for new disp^ vs. Intone sense a 
share of tho ooss was due to Henry 
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of leaving the earl of Surrey alone in facing liai 
imx»otuotM hrotlxer'iij^-law. Imagination fails to paint 
the consoquenoos that migSjit Imvo enirued had Homy 
ooimnand^ his anny in per^n on the &tal 9tii of 
Septemher* As it was, the king did not hesitate for 
a moment to aooopt ihe whole gloiy of the great 
battle. An immense tent of purple and gold was 
erected on the banks of tlie river SchoMt, and a solemn 
Te Deum having been sung before the king, he 
galloped through the innks of his army, dressed in 
magnificent clothes, amidst the clanging of tiiimpots 
and the roar of guns. But now the autumn was 
drawing near ; the plains on tlio Scheldt got damp 
and unoomfortablo, and tli^ old city of Toumay, 

\ crowded with vulgar makers of woollen and linen 
stuffs, hsal not oven a decent palace for dances and 
banquets. W olsoy, too, having been made, as pi*omi8ed, 
bishop of Tournayr wished to get back to England, 
•and* the return was tlioiefore decided upon. On the 
20th uf Ootohor the king took farewell from his 
friend the omiioi-or, a solemn compact having boon 
previously made that Maximilian’s son, (.Charles, 
destined to he lord of Germany, the Kothorlands, 
Spain, and boundless territories west of the Atlantic, 
should wed Homy’s sister Mary, now a beautiful girl 
of sixteen, in the cotirso of a year. The marriage 
compact was the only practical result obtained by 
Henry’s 'poiipous expedition, for which English 
people had to pay immense sums; anfl even this 
alliance, of which the king was very proud at the 
time, came to nothing in the end. <)u the 21st of 
October, Henry ro-omlmrkod at Calais foi his kingdom, 
with the proud* consciousness that while his fust 
invasion of Pi*anoo had given the kingdom of Navarro 
to Ferdinand of Spain, his second liad added the 
thriving city and province of Toumay to the dominions 
of Kaiser Maximilian. It was imjxxs.rib]o to deny the 
fiict of Englailbl5eirig an entirely unselfish member of 
the “ Holy League.” 

After his return to England, Henry throw himself 
into a new vortex of pleasure, leaving all the cares of 
state to Wolflcy. The latter, was now in rcahty 
prime minister, though nominally still content with 
the humble title of king’s almoner. Wise enough T»ot 
to excite jealousy by a too sudden display of power, 
lie had hitherto preferred climbing upward in tho 
social hierarchy with great caution, but now deemed 
it prudent to show his positi^m to some exfont. Not 
long after his return fjom Franco, ho was iucmIc, or 
infide himself, dean of York ; at tho end of another 
few months the bishopric of Lincoln fell to him ; and 
ill a few weeks ifiore he hat^ become archbishop of 
York. The aocumulertion of titles bi ought with it a , 
more than corresnonding increase of riches, which ho 
expended witli great liberality, considoiing wealth as 
more means for the attainment of liis object, that 
object being |»wor. Knowing better than afly man 
the vacillating charagjter of Henry, his combined 
weakness and obstinacy, his childish love of iximp 
miked with avarice, his vulgar conceit, and las more 
than Vulgar lustfulnesa, Wolsey conld only hoT*o to 
retain his jposition by consian#care and watchfulness, 
alternately gi\iding and foUowing, commanding and 
oliejribg the ^yal lion, or tiger, whom he had ventured 
to tamo. The pris^ was high, but the game not ^ 


little ^dangerous. One folae xfiove, one moments 
neglect interning eyes off the noble brute, and he 
might spring thoftamer’s neck, drawing bloo& with 
his sharp cmws. The^safost way evidently was to 
keep the powerful creature engag^ at play, harmless 
or otherw^, never too ^hungry, and with something 
always at hand to hffi passionB. WoJse^ 

proved a splendid lion-tamer — for a timoi He had 
his own house in the $ity of«»L<mdon fitted up in 
mamificont sivld, as K temple of pleasure for the king, 
with a branch establishment, not loss oostlv, near 
New Hall, in Essex. The latter place, called Jericho^ 
served for the temporary sojourn of thq^^lidr, 

^lalbois, whom Henrv had met at Calais^ and br^M^t 
back with him to England. It was remarked with 
great truth that a largo portion of the revenues o£ the 
see of Lincoln now went to Jericho. * ^ 

It was due to Wolsey to some extent that Scotland 
was very leniently dealt with by King Henry. To 
recompense the earl of Surrey fox tho victory of 
Flodden was absolutely necessary, and ho was made, 
therefore, duke of Norfolk, regaining the title whidi 
his father had b^st at Bosworth. But Wolsey was 
very anxious that his old antagonist in tho royal 
council sliould gain no more, and to prevent any Ifresh 
accession of military glory, ho strenuously advocated 
peace with the nortnoni kingdom. This was tho less 
difficult to achieve, as llenrj^ too, felt somewhat 
jealous of his great commanidor, and was, moreover, 
waml}^ attached to his sister Alargarct, ■yho by the 
last will of her husband had become Regent of Scot> 
land, as guardian of her infant son James — subse- 
quently laiown as James V*. Thus the victory of 
Flcnlden loinainod witliout eerions consequences, us 
fav as rcgaided tlio political relations of tho two • 
kingdoms. Novel thol ess, tliougli tho sword waf not uu- 
sbeatlied, there sprung up deep bittenicsR, amounting to 
hatred, between the Englisli and Scottish people, not 
a little owing to Henry’s moral turpitude. So far 
from showing any compassion for tho fate, or at least 
respect for the bravoiy of a fallen foe who happened 
to "te his own brothor-in law, ho was not ashamcA to 
heap indignities upon his memory and even his dead 
h(riy. Tho mutilated remains of King James, taken 
up on the field of Flodden, wore first carried to 
Berwick, whore some friends embalmed the corpse 
and put it into sheets of lead ; but instead of being 
honourably buried, it was from thence conveyed, with 
other packages, to Newcastle and London, and finally 
deposited in a lumber room of tho monastery of Sheen, 
or Kichmoiid. Henry pretended not being able to 
give a burial to the dead king on account of some 
jmpal excommunication — for tho crime of being 
friendly with France, ettomy of the Holy League ” — 
and to remove this obstacle, ho applied, with great 
ostentation, to Home. The pope, Leo X., immediately 
gave leave to inter James’ body, as desired, in St. 
Faurs calhodral, with all fte rites of the Church. 
However, tho royal coi^wse remained in tho lumber 
room — remained there more than hSlf a 
when a London glazier got possession of it, andrter 
some mystic purpose of his own, out off the head and 
brought it to his shftp in the city, leaving the bones 
to fail into dust. The brutality thus exhibited was but 
a part of Henry’s general demeanour towards a van- 
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qiiidbed but brave 'foe* The poet laureat^ m mlhd^ 
or, more etriotily, oourt lamp<foner, John Slelton^ wae 
onoourtged to compose long etriiijb verses of the 
greatest scurrility upon *s3eimiiy mo ISooV’ now ‘Maid 
cold inr his day/’ for having been citark mad to make 
a fray, his grace being then out of the way/' The 
I'eply fromtim noi*th came id. the beautiful lyric callod 
the “Flowors 'of the Forest,*** bewailing, in tendeir 
strains, the loss of Soctland*s lioblo blood. 

Henry's connection with the *"*Hol 3 r League ** came 
to a sudden end in lt514, loss than six months^ after 
^is return from Toumay. The astute king of France, 
vdio had ^ taken the measure of his rc^al brothai^’s 
military and political capacities, saw that it would be* 


vSsoks die had becowie queen dowager. King Louis 
XILdiedon the 1st of January, 1515, and two mon^H 
.itrAl/tvkr - • .. I 


easy to detach him from kaiser and pope by a simple 
litug scheme, fitted at one and the same time to rouse 
in mind suspicions against his former allies, and 
to offer a bait to his vanity. The scheme consisted in 
breaking off the engagement between Henry’s sister 
Mary and prince Charles, gmndson and heir of 
Kaiser Maximilian, and siibstituting for tliis union 
that of the Fnmch king himself with Maiy. Louis 
XII. had just lost his second wife, thje once renowned 
Anne of Brittany, and though fifty* three years old, 
crippled with disease and debilitated by excesses, felt 
very desirous to take the yoting and beautiful English 
girl of sixteen to his marriage bed. His slirowd dip- 
lomacy soon accomplished the first part of the scheme, 
by* enticing Maximilian into negotiations for another 
marriage of his son, an(f then giving notice of it to 
Henry, llio latter, ever distrustful and susjucious, 
was infuriated at the stipnosed troacliepr ; and, to show 
his i-esentment, at oiico Broke off all intoroourso with 
the emiieror, and cousoutod to receive the flatteries of 
a French ambassador witli becoming grace. Ixmis 
thoreu][t>ii despatched the duke de Longuevillo, a 
sharp-witted and accomplished courtier, already known 
to Henry from tlio Battle of the Spurs, wliich had 
brought him as prisoner to the Elnglish camp. The 
duke managed matters with so much skill, duly pro- 
pitiatijig Wolsey as well as Ihe king, that all prelimi- 
naries wens aiTangod in a few weeks, and the marriage 
was arranged to take place towaids the end of the 
year. There was great reluctance on the part of 
l*riucoss Maiy to give her hand to a man old enough 
to bo her grandf^dier; and the t)pposition was the 
stronger as slio violently in love already with a 
cavalier of her biothcr’s court, the young and hand- 
some Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolk. However, 
the opposition was soon overruled, and in the end 
Mary gave her consent, encouraged, probably, by tlio 
report of her intended husband being so decrepit in 
body, that it 'was not oxpicted ho would livo many 
years, or even many mon^. Jlut for all this, Louis 
was most impatient to got {ftssession of his pretty 
TOung bride; and, ^ving way to his importunities, 
Mary was despatchod into France some months before 
the appointed time. Earfy in the month of October, 
1514, the fair princess embarked at Dover, with a 
numerous' traifi of k^^ights and ladies; among the 
fonsler* the handsomo Charles Brandon and among 
the latter a modest little maiden called Anne Boleyn. 
On the 0th of October Mary exchanged rings with 
Lotfis ; on the 5th of the following month she 
UM Clowned queen ^f France ; and in loss tliaii seven 


IJ&uis All. was succeeded on tlio throne of France 
by his son*m-law,.>Fra5iois L, \wenty-ouo yetirs old, 
a king after the knightly IJayard t} 7 )o. 'J’hirsting 
for renown, he had no sooner put the crown upon his 
head when lie resolved unon a new war for the a)u- 
qtlest of Italy. To secure liis rear, by keeping on 
i good terms with England, was absolutely necessfiry ; 

; and ambassadors were, theixjforo, at once seilt to 
Henry, to lenew the treaty of peace concluded sliorily 
s before. The negotiations ended favourably, though 
not witliout somo opiiosition fnx the part of WoJsey. 
The young king of Fiance, more soldier flfein diplo- 
matist, took a few months longer to learn the nature 
of the “arguttients ** reqtiirod to n|^ke peace ticaties; 
and, until this was done, Wolsey remained inord* or 
leas antagonistic. It did not suit Wolsey ’s policy, 
however, even novr to break with Fiancis 1., and to 
roly upon the friendship of tlici Emperor Maximilian, 
who did everything in his power to destroy the gofnl 
understanding betwoon England and France. Tlio 
groat objection to MaxiiniJiuii was that ho had no 
money to give, but, on the contrary, wanted it given 
to him whenever jpossible ; to which was added the 
still more* serious fluilt of harlxmring %ho* idea of 
becoming ixijie. I 'he latter interfered too seriously 
with \V okay’s high Bchemos to bo tolerated lor a 
moment ; and, though the realisation of the emyxiiors 
dream seemed so fiir off as tt> bo iiigli impossible, ho 
yet kept On liis guard, rememboriug wliat strange 
things had happened at Borne. The breach^ was 
widened by Wolsey perceiving that Maximilian, as 
well as his relative, k’erdinand of Spain, for whom lie 
had done so much, sliowed great disinclinaiiou to 
servo him iu matteiTB nearest to his 'IWUrt. To bo a 
cardinal was the first steji to the cliair of St. refer ; 
and, easy as it would have boon for either the kaiser 
of Germany or the king of Spain to procure this 
dignity for Wolsey, they noglo('.ted doing so. The 
much-covotod honour came at last through a sovereign 
from whom it was least exiioctod, the young king of 
Fmnoe. 1 1 aving cliniilKd with his army across the A Ips, 
over paths never trodden but by chamois hunters, and 
having defeated ihe pope’s Swiss mercenaries in a 
terrific battle, Francis found himself, in the autumn of 
1515, foco to face with Loo X., the latter ready to do 
anything to please the young king and conqueror. 
Fiuncis, after receiving fj*om 11 le polio’s own hands 
“a lieautiful Inw cixis^ a foot l<>ng,’* was asked 
whether ho wished any Jthor favours ; when the happy 
thought occurred to him to* ask for a cardinal’s nat 
for Wolsey. The request was graifted immediately, 
and Francis, quick in all his’ movements, started the 
papal mosscngf 3 r at oncxi off for England. Boundless 
was thc^ joy of Wolsey when fee Imard that his luit 
was comuig at last Intercepting the envoy fiom 
Kome— common sert of creature, entirelv engaged 
in hat carrying, at small wages— he had him stuck 
into costly silks, and itoaraded dowly afong from 
Dover to Blackheatli, w1|0rd the formal oelivory of 
the hat to Wolsey took pllee with great pomp. Then 
there was a grand jirooession vi* Ut through the city 
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of Loudon to Westminster, ^vllel■e new honours we^e 
in store for Uio rc<i^hat. It was placed on a kind of 
throtio, ill tho midsi of a iargo hall, lighted by 
morable -wax tapoi'St £md rour^jjl tlie throno the 
personages of tno court wore orderetl to marcK in 
solemn procession, “ S'he grcs tesh-duko in the land/* 
according to the old historian Tindal, “ was coinpellcd 
to make a curtesy to it ” — the hat. ^Nothing more 
clearly showwl tlio growing sucoohs of tlio culminant 
object of Tudor jxdioy, that of debasing tlie great 
nobles. 

Wolsey’s elevation to the dignity of cardinal was 
immediately foUowed by other honours, which lifted 
him to the highest position he could ever hope to fill 
in his own country. The ofd archbishop of Canter- 
bury, W<&.rham, who continued to hold the i)ost of 
lord chancellor, was compelled to give over the seals 
to Wolsoy, who hopceforth became nominal as well as 
I* real head of the royal council. The last step in the 
ladder Wiis reached the next year, when Pope liOO X. 
nominated Wolsey his legate a Mere, or personal re- 
presoutative in England, As legato, Cardinal Wolsey 
now was at the head of the spiritual, as ho was as lord 
chancellor at that of the secular govomment of the 
realm, and the combined dignities made his position 
almost equal to that oi the king. Having reached 
this point, Walsey did no longer hesitate to cast aside 
his formfer kumility, and on ml occasions^ particularly 
in the presence of the hereditary nobilitjr, assumed a 
high and haughty tone. It had the desired effect 
with not a few exalted personages, and many a proud 
carl, accustomed to look down upon untitled beii^s as 
serfs, knelt lowly in the dust before the butcher s son 
of Ipswich, Not behind in their adulation u'cro the 
heads of the groat seats of learning, and tlie university 
of Oxfi^rd went so far as to address Wolsey as “ Your 
Majesty.’* The royal lion was now tamed sufficiently 
to allow all iSrifii display of pride and jioinp, which 
Boomed to please him even, as reflecting the lustio of 
his own exalted individuality, “In all things,” re- 
ported tho French ambassador, “the cardinal is 
lionoured like the king’s own person, and sits alw ays 
at his right hand. In all places wdicre tlie kings 
arms are put, tho cardinal’s have tho same rank, so 
that in every honour they are equal.” The ostenta- 
tion, thus piXKilaimed abrorul, had its practical results. 
Kings and emperors did not hesitate to corresiioiul 
witli Wolsey in familiar terms, and, what was more, 
to settle large pensions upon him, besides bosTowang, 
whenever occasion offered, the most substantial brib<*s. 
It is probable tliat the attainment of tliis object was 
one of the reasons^of all tho absurd frippery in which 
the cardinal delightad after ^lo had risen to visible 
l>ower. Though not exactly of the stuff of wdiich tlio 
gi*©at ones of tl# earth are made, Wolsey was yet a 
man of far hni high an intelUct to find leal pleasure 
in tho ehildislk exhibitions of fine clothes and* uphol- 
stery, and he prob^ly looked upon them^ mere 
means to an end. That end— sole object of all liis 
dj*eam8, hopes, dijtid aspirations— was the triple crown 
of tho i>op©. 

The pojjcy of England fo» the next fitVicn years 
was the policy of Thomas Wolsey. For half a gonera- 
Uon ho wasr aUowed to stand, as solo sh^ersman, at 
tlie helm of the vessel of state; his.fl'»g the red 
* # 
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oardinal's ^at, and Ixis pharos on the distant shore, 
the j&palHiara. Never did vessel of state run sudi 
tortuous coifrso bofijrc, as England did to brifig her 
helmsman Tb casry Wolsey to Kome, there 

were two pilots not to be dispensed with — the German 
emperor and the king of France ; and the two being 
deadly enemies, an immdnse amount of craft, oun^ 
ijing, and dogoit was Required to soctiro tlio fa^\>ur 
oi Will, and make them iMnwe under the one flag. Af 
tho outset, Wolsey hfemed inclined to put m^re fitith 
in tho emperor thain the king ; but gratitude for the 

K t gift received from tho latter, combined wifli^ 
^ IS of larger favours to come, made liint alter lies 
jicoui-se, and look chiefly towards Fraboe* for suppSit. 
The. young king was fully aware of the imjiortaiice of 
the English alliance in his high aims of conquest, 
and eagerly accepted the cardinars propositions., • A 
royal marriage being doomed the strongest tie between 
the tw'o countries, Wolsey hit upon an extraoidinary 
expedient for uniting England and Franco. King 
Henry VIII. had a daughter, baptized Mary, born to 
him on tho llih of February, 151(5, and it was 
jiroposcd to bc'tjoth tho iijaut to a child which 
King Francis I. expected to be born to him. The 
queen of Franco was pregnant, and it was oU the 
supposition that she would give birth lo a son, that 
tho i>act was duly mafio and signed. For the honour 
of the higli contracting parties, the ex^x'datioii proved 
true ; the fortunato quoon W'os delivered of a male 
child, and France and England wore made hapjiy by 
tho anuoimeemcnt that tho two royal babies had 
^roed to be nuin and wife. In consideration of this 
important alliance, a “ ix^rjxjtdal ” {)oace was concluded 
between Henry and FraneiH, on cxiuditions extremely 
favourable to the lattui*, and involving *ho cession of 
sonic English territory to Franco. But tho ^MiJanco 
was restored by a secret engagement immediately 
following the gro^it troaiy, by the toms of wliicii 
Francis J. grunted an annual pension of twenty 
thousand livies touinois to Cardinal Wolsey, with 
full promises to l)e his pilot to Itomo. 

AVulsey’s foreign policy, crooked, false, and selfish 
as it was throughout, ivas so fai beneficial lo England 
as keeping the nation from war. Tho smouldering 
hatred between tho French and English people, 
engendered by centuries of dire contests, was over 
ready to burst into fresh flame ; but the cardinal kept 
it down with a strong hand, seiving in this resjiect. 
the true interi)st of England even more than his own, 
Wolsey had nothing whatever to gain by war ; but 
ran the risk of losing much, by alienating quo or tho 
other of his illustrious foreign allies, as well as paving 
the way to the rise of sonwi successful general. Thus, 
in spite of many pro^jearions, peace was kept, not 
only with the great contyiontal powers, but even witli 
Scotland, the troubled state of which juight have 
provoked tlie interference of any other Englisli 
sovereign. After tho death df King James on Flodden 
Field, the Scotch pcojje consented to his widow 
Margaret, becoming redout dui-yig the minority of 
her infant son, not quite two years old. Mtirgaret 
might, have reigned in peace, but tor tJie wild volup- 
tuousness distiuguisliing all the children of Henry 
VII. Like her sister Mary, Queen Maigaret no 
sooner found herself a widow, thqp she cast her eyes 
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iiWt for unother c^pouso. In tho case of tl^ younger 
6i«ter the in&tui(ttion ym mrdonable, irSusimiS^ 
dbo bad been tom from her Bret ^er t(f become the 
1^6 of a decrepit old kir^ ; hut ther^ was no suoh 
oxcuse for JUtargaret, supposed to be attaphed, witii 
sincere a&ction to a young and valiant husband, 
yrho»o xasmory was deserving at least of some outward 
show of esteem. STevertb^ess, hlargaret thiw ol* 
her moupung with inpnensediaste, unitmg herself, a 
few mont^i sdter the battlo of FkAden, to a stalwart 
Scotch noble, Archibald Douglas, earl of Angus*. The 
union became the more indecent through the fact that 
tl|pre was ^a Strong belief among numerous people in 
SccAland that King James had not &Uen, as asserted, « i 
at riodden, but had made his escapefrom the oan^gc 
and gone to the Holy Land, in expiation of the crime 
of shbdding so much precious blood. There was some 

i ’ustification for this story; for not only was tlio 
dng’s body not properly identified among the ghastly 
heaps of corpses on the battle field, but the victors, 
who paraded James’ armour with much ostentation, 
could nevor show the very remarkable iron girdle 
which he used to wear pext to the skin, in penance 
for youthful rebellion against his feflier. More than 
this, there came forward witnesses who solemnly 
asserted having seen James subsequent to the battle. 
One, Telfair, ** a man ][iroho et iZoc^S,” declared positively 
that his own eyes watched the king as ho was crossing 
the Tweed on the morning after the struggle, and 
tEe'talo was conOrmed bj^numerous others. However, 
neither Hie* romantic belief of her subjects, nor the 
dictates of her ewn heart, prevented Queen Margaret 
from attaching herself to*a second mate as soon as the 
first was out of sight. Tlio stalwart earl, who had 
the honour of being second husband, wjie not the last 
one, either ; for Queen Margaret got rid of him bof(f)io 
long — setting the useful exaniplo of divorce to her * 
royal brother of England, i 

The p^plo of Scotland, both on moral grounds and - 
for political reasons, took great offence at the hasty 1 
marriage of Queen Margaret, and an insurrection i 
having broken out, she had to leave the country with 
her husband. In Margaret’s stead, a nephew of : 
James III., John Stuart, duke of Albany, who had < 
long resided in France, was elected regent, and tlie ; 
infant son of James IV., wrested from his mother, 
given over to his charge. Enraged both at the i 
loss of her child and of her power, Margaret fled into 
England, imploring her royal brother to aid her in 
regaining her position. Henry was much inclined to 
take advantage of tliis splendid opportunity for making j 
war upon the neighbouring kingdom, but on Wolsey 
opposing, the Sword remained in its sheath. Scotland ' 
^as not in the way io Korney and a war in that i 
diction being likely to lead %o misunderstandings 
with Fi'anoe, Wolsoy prudoiftly abstained. Queen i 
Margai'et and the earl nor husband got a residence ! 
Assigned to them at Har bottle Castle, hlorthumborland, 
where she was delivered of a.daughtoT. Tho child < 
ihqs boim, and* christened Margaret, subsequently ^ 
beckA:i6 the wife, pf Matthew Stuart, earl of Lennox, ; 
and mother, by him, of Henry Lord Darnley, husband i 
of, Quopn Mary of Scotland. Thovoarl of Angus and ! 
hj$ jfoyftl ipotiso did not long I'oside at llarbottl© ] 
CoAtlo ; he returned to Scotland in 1510, and slio, < 
mu u ^ • 


alter a short stay at Greenwich with King Homr 
who weived her joyfnlly-j-the t^ipapor of brolhor and 
sister being very much mlho same mould— reioiiicd 
earl m Juno 1517. Both^husband and wifa 
intrigued much, and quarrelled much, and the con- 
sequence was a dirorce, whioft hod no soonGr Wr. 
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sequence was a dirorce, whioli hod no sooner been 

E ronounoed when Margaret sought and found a third 
^ usband in Horfy Stuart, Lord Mothvin. This ended 
ibr a time tho immodi^o connection between tlw 
crowns of England and So^Hlund. 
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The political state of Europe underwent a remark- 
able change in tho year 1519, with the death cf 
Maximilian L, Kaiser of Germany. As candidates 
for the imperial crown, nominally tho first rf the 
Christian woild,thei’e came forward two oxtraordinaiy 
men, Charles V., ruler of Spain, of Butgiindy, and iho 
Netherlands, and Francis 1., the young and chivalrous 
king of France, and conqueror of Italy. Distinguished 
as tho age wm for great monarohs, these two proved 
by. far tho greatest, and their life-struggle commenced 
in no meaner way than a contest for the diadem ^bf 
Charlemagne. Charles V., grandson of tho deceased 
emperor, and a German by birth, seemed to have the 
best claims to the cro^vn, possessing also tho high 
advantage of almost boundless wealth, drawn from 
the Spanish possessions west of tho Atlantic. King 
Franois, however, was no mean adversary, being of 
undaunted energy, with his whole mind bont 
gaining tho glittering prize, and willing to spend all 
his treasure, his power, and his influoifoo in tho contest. 
Tho struggle was of the ffighost importance to nearly 
all tho nations of Europe, as oit its settlement depended 
tho great principle, no>V first put forwaifl and discussed, 
of tho Balance of Towor. With the united crowns of 
Fiance and Germany on one side of tii<> scale, there 
was fear tliat tho political Balamjp would never stand 
even again ; but there were apprehensions likewise, 
that Spain and the Netherlands would prove too heavy 
for the desired equilibrium. As far as England "was 
ooncorno^ its true poliof went undoubtedly against 
Franco ; but its true pol|gy always Wolsey 

policy. With lus eye ^mxed iirjon Borne, tho one 
consideration hx him vm Iho rein ion of tho imporial 
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eloctioa upon the papal. Hitherto Germany and Fmnle 
bad influenced each about one-third of the rotes of 
the oonolavo : the Wo plfwers united, it was clear, 
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show you the secret of his mind, whereof hereafter he 
will aeclaA> to your grace largely,” The interview 
was quite fe the i^ind of Francis 1., whose per&ohal 


tnake a pope. C Believing in tho king’s sineprity blandishmenti^had oftan pspred os good weapons as 
ICO on his brow the papal tiara, Wolsey^waa his trusty sword ; and, all preliminanos b^g SetHcd* 
Lflc to assist Fraficis in ^taininf? tho crown of it was arranged that “the King aad <catdinal°^ i^ould 


to place on his brow the papal tiara, Wolsey^waa 
willing to assist Fraficis in ^tiyning tho crown of 
Germany ; nevertheless he had strong doubts whether 
Francis would ever bo successful, iflkd, feaiing^ itro- 
trievably to offend a migh^ antagonist, ho hesitated 
to assist him oixjnly, but todk refuse in the old system 


it was arranged that “ thekinguad caidinar*' should 
moot him in &e summer dS 1 520^in the neighbourhood 


that “ the king and cardinal ” wore doing all in their 
■ power to further his German election ; and the envoys 
at Madrid received eaiactly'the same Communication 
for Chafles V., with tho addition, however, to keep 
the matter secret. But tho matter was not kept 
secret, and Francjifj, learning that ho was betrayed, 
diS not fail to remonstrate with Wolsoy. To escape 
the dilemma which threatened to place him into 
serious difficulties, Wolsoy conceived tho notable 
scheme of putting King Henry forward os third com- 
petitor for tho crown of Charlemagne. It was a 
ridiculous candidature, unaccompanied with even tlu* 
slightest oliance of success ; nevertheless, it fumishcMl 
Wolsey with a valuable excuse for not compromising 
himself eitliot, at l^aris or Madrid, and was pleasing, 
beside^ Wtlie vanity of tho hero of pantomime. 
Ambassadiirs, in grand oostunfe, and with iflenty of 
English gold, were duly despatched to Frankfort, and 
came homo again with the report- yvithout the gold 
— that they h^ been too late in the Held. The seven 
electors of the Holy Homan empire hod met on the Jst 
of 4uly, 1610, and elected Charles V. Kaiser of Ger- 
many. Tho contest wfis an expensive one to all 
parties concemed. Francis I. spent above two mil- 
lions of crowns in the caiivass, and Charles V. about 
half that sutu. To Wolsey tlie election proved most 
ruinous of all, as it cost liim tho loss of friendship of 
Francis as well as Charles, both of whom wore dis- 
gusted with his double-dealing. They continued to 
promise, but never oven attempted to underiako tho 
grand pilotage to Home. From having duped others, 
Wolsey henceforth became the best duped man in 
Europe. 

The election of Charles V. to tlio Imperial thi one 
proved the beginning of the mighty sti ugglc bet worn 
him and his groat rival Fmneis 1. But, like giants 
preparing for battle, each well aware of liit strength 
of the other, they dia not nish into the arena all at 
once, but carefully mustered thoir foi-ces and recruited 
their strength for the deadly onset, Tliey both looked 
to England for aid, direct oifindirect ; and, thorouglily 
aware of the dupUcity f>f Wolsey, tried to gain him 
over by tlio sfmo arts of intrigue and cajolery he 
was so fm^d of empldying. The king of Franco, 
always quick»and energetic, was first in tho» field by 
entering into frien^y correspondence with the car- 
dinal, offeripg new bn Des and honours, and presenting 
before his eyes tho ever brilliant phantasma of St. 
Boter s chair. Wolsey oa^rly j^rasped the bitit,and 
restless yjth impatience, thankfully accepted tho pro- 
of a prsonal interview with Francis. He 
desij^th more,” Sir W. Fitiswilliam wrote, “ to seeyotir 
grace tten any prfime living, to tho mtenf he my 


of Calais, onjbhe boundaries of Franc<> and England. 
Henry was oveijoyod at the idea ef exhibiting his 
splendour befowr a mother m<march, in a nov^ manner, 
on such good cooasion, and he; therefore, resolved at 
once to make the show as glit^ring, os magnificent, 
and as costly as tho world h^ never seen teforo, axi, 

I in all probability, would never see again. More than 
throe months before the appointed interview, a whole ' 
army of workmen was despatched to Franco, to pre- 
pre the trappings for the grand ^ectaclo, tlie <^wd 
including, aocoifling to tho old ‘Chronicle of Calais,’ 
no less than “three hundred masons, five hundred 
aitpenters, one hundred joiners, many pointers, glaziers, 
tailors, smiths, and other artificers, to tho number in 
all two thousand and more.” "Very likely King Henry 
had many a slqpplcss nigh^, racliing his poor brain 
about tho ceremonies ho was to perform, and the 
drosses he was going to wear. A pfumo more or less, 
or a button in tho wrong place, might make all tlic 
difference between tile sublime and the ridiculous in 
upholstery. Tho royal anxieties wore increased by 
the fact of the French court not entering with equal 
energy into the grand preparations, but attempting 
to do tho thing modestly. There camcf a weighty 
mes^ge from tlie English ambassadoJ^ at Paris, dated 
April J8, 1620— just a mdnth after the arrival of 
the two thousand tailors, who landed March 10— 
saying, “ the king here would gladly know whctlior 
the king, his biothor, would bo content to forbear | 
the making of rich tents and pavilions, which thing i 
he could be w^eil contented to forbeai* on his part,” 
But Henry had not tho least inclination to “ forbear,” 
and kq)t sending fresh detachments of workmen, 
ready to convert all Franco into ono big stage. 
Fj ancis I. had spesnt two millions in tho attempt of 
getting an empire, and Henry Vill. resolved to spend 
no le^s in getting up a show. 

While prepai ing to meet Fmneis, Cardinal Wolsey 
continued in active con'csjwndouco with his liigh 
rival, Charles. Tho latter felt somewhat alarmed at 
the news of the great interview, forolx>ding an in- 
timate alliance between England and Franco, and 
ho dul his best to counteract it by libt^ral bribes 
and more liberal promira to tlio cardinal. W'olsey 
had a large pension, in the shape of revenues from 
some cloudy Spanish bishBprics, settled upon him, and 
these and other giftt^ so much excited his cupidity 
that ho repented almost having gone too far with the 
French king, lb make amends, his fertile mind con- 
ceived th(^ scheme of arranging a meeting between 
the empoi’or and Henry previous to that fixed upon 
with Francis, and another, if necessary, afterwaids, 
so as to nontrallzo any possible jnfluemoe of the grand 
Calais interview. Tho idea found naady favour with 
Charles, and it was resolved that to please Henry, 
and ticklo his vaiuty, the emperor should make Us ' 
appearance at the English Court without jiotice, in a 
sudden and altogetlior unexp^eded manner. Tho 







comedy wks carried out aa arranged, to the high | 
credit of the lord cardinal’s diplomatio droSnatio ; 
akiU. •Setting out from Greenwi(ih wlthlm immenao I 
retinue, begilded and heje^e^od to aftofa an extent 
as absolutely to dasczle the starving peasants on the 
road, Henry reached, on the 25th of May, the ancient 
city Of Canterbury. Jloro.iihetking was startled by 
the news that*tho Emperor Charles, travelling 
by sea f|:om Spain the Netherlands, was in the 
Channeli^and intended to pay a vftfit *to him, and his 
aunt, the queen. Henry was in oostacies ; and Wolsey 
was hurried off to Dover to receive the groat Kaiser. 
Us found the Spanidi fleet in the roadstead, and in 
a gilded state barge — ^part of minute theatricals well ar» , 
^ r^inged— was rowed on board the vessel bearing Cessar 
and ^ fortunes. Having hold a long secret con- 
foremee, Kaiser and cardinal were landed in Dover 
liarbour, where Henry, high on horseback, was awaiting 
them impatiently. The three rode on together to 
Canterbury : the lord of Smin and the Indies in a 
woollen jerkin and little black cap, and King Henry 
and his cardinal apparelled in gorgeous costume, 
moving heaps of gold and jewels. Anxious as ho was 
to do his business and be off again, Uharles was forced 
through the inevitable series of splendours, until, on 
the fifth day, lio could stand it no longer, and hurried 
away from Canterbury, not rowing till ho set foot 
again on board his ship, at Sandwich. Henry and 
Wolsey now likewise continued their journey, and 
starting from Dover on tHe 1st of Juno, J520, arrived 
at Calais tlft same day, ready to open the grand show 
of the Field <ft‘ Cloth of Gold.” 

Unearthly almost wefe the magniCoonces of this 
Field of Cloth of Gold— enough, in their fulness, to 
madden the souls of j J 1 tailors and upholsterers for 
generatitns to come. Henry’s contomporaries them- 
selves grew crazy under the sight; and l)oth tiio 
French and Knglish historiographers, who were 
ordered to follow in the wake of the kings, and to 
describe the wonders which their eyes wore to behold, 
fliirly broke down in the task, overcome by the depth 
of their own footings. “ Ho were wise,” wrote Master 
Hall, recorder of London, and historian on the Eng- 
lish side ; “ ho were wise tliat could liave told or 
showed of the riches of apparel that w’as amongst tho 
lords end gentlemen of England : cloth of gold, cloth 
of silver, velvets, iinsins, satins embroidered and 
crimson ; of the marvellous treasure of gold that was 
worn in chains and baldrics so great, so weighty, 
aomo so manifold, some in collars, that the gold was 
nmumorable, to my dooming, to bo summed, of all 
noblemen, gentlemen, squires, and knights; each 
honest officer of the king avas richly apparelled, and 
had chains of gold, gif cat and, marvellous weighty,” 
Bewildered and confused— dajXlod, above all things, 
like a true city-man, by the “ gold so weighty^'* “ mar- 
vellous weighty ” — tho recorder of London felt liis 
heart swelling with pride^and exultation at sight of 
the *‘riclies of apparel,” though ho could scaixjely 
eonmrohond wUero Ij^cy all came from. This was 
hicidly explained by flairs brother historiographer, 
de Bellay. Many of tho French nobles in the 
suite of King Francis, he informed his readers, carried 
dh their sboiildors their mills, their forests, and their 
meadows.” Pi-obably this hold good also as regarded 


knights and nobles in Henry’s train, and as such 
funjished a delightful glimpse behind tho scenes of tho 
Cloth of Gold stage.' I * 

The performances commoiic?od firith the meeting of 
the two kings. Both fiad taken up their reHiaeiw 3 o 
in wooden castles,JtinsgUcd al? over ; Henry at tlie 
village of Guisnes, on the English' side, and Francis 
at the little towt of Ardros, on Frendi torritoiy, thou 
a fortified camp, but converted, at tho piesent day, 
into a xiscful railway strflion, On tho 7th of Juno, 
each king issued from his painted dwelling, in accor- 
dance wwh a ceremonial minutely settled by my lord 
cardinal, which loft the high sovoicigus about as | 
^uch volition as tho dolls in a pautoinimo. Biding 
towards each othor, under tlfo sound of a host of 
trumpets, sackbuts, and clarions, with thofc’ pi^oplo 
ranged behind in a sort of battle order, tho kings 
mot in tho valley of Ardros, embraced each other on 
horseback, and, aesconding, embraced each othor ofleo 
more. They then entered a tent prepared tor their 
reception, and, while ban.(iuetiug together, tho English 
kni^ts ran over into the French ciimp with wine 
and other rofroshments—a happy idea, highly credit- 
able to the stage manager. I'lio next day, Sunday, 
Henry and Francis went praying together, and the 
day after, Monday, the 9th of June, they broke lances 
together. The latter was one of tlvo gi^iid events of 
tho show, ihg tw*o queens api^earing for tlt3 fitst time 
in public. A* field had been pieparod in tho michst of 
tho valley qf Ardres, nine hundred foot long and 
three hundrfcx feet bioad, with benches all around for 
the njhility, and with broad and deep ditches behind, 
to keep out tho vile multitude. I'ho centre of tho 
field was distinguished by a wonderful creation of 
art— nothing less than two lixjcs, nearly twelve yards 
higli, entirely made by tailors : tho trunks and briwiches 
of cloth of gold, the leaves of green damask, and tho 
flowers and fruits of embioiderod silk. There never 
before were two such gorgeous trees in the world, 
and all the knights and ladies in tho Field of Cloth 
of Gold got delirious for joy at sight of them. On 
tho eventful Monday, the 9th of June, the king of 
France and tho king of England mot under those 
trees, and, hanging their shidds against tho damask 
leaves, began to joust, tho queens luokiiig on from a 
tapestried platform. Tho jousting being over, tho 
prizes were distributed by the fair •judges on tho 
platform, who declared that both kings had wcjii, each : 
having been victorious over the other, and not one 
having been conquered. Thereupon tho multitudo 
behind tho ditch began to marvel, thinking the battle 
more wonderful than tlio woiidorfu* trees in whoso ' 
shade it was fouglit. * • 

For full three weeks the brings kept on jousting, 
banqueting, and oomplimcmting each Stbov, tlio official 
programme being changed, now aiul then, in favour of i 
impromptu scenes and divertissements. Guo of tho 
prettiest w:.8 tho clandestine visij^of Francis to Henry 
— place, nour, and dresses, accurately ai ranged by 
Wolsey. Early one nioming, tho French king, 
accompanied by only a few pages, made his appeamneo 1 
at the gate of Henry’s wsodon castle. The j:>fficer of 
the guoifla pretended i^t to know him : yot Jet him 
in all the same, an<l ev^ ehowetl him the "way to his 
master’s bodrqpm. Here Ilout was sitting, as if 
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fresh the couch, in splondid negligence of sifica 
and satins, A groa^*. loving scone ensued ; the king of 
France, by official account, f'* warmed Henry’s chemi^,” 
for which lie got ^ chain <!*f gold,* q^uito English, 
“marvellous weighty^.” The dlandestine visit was 
returned next morning by Honjy, when there was 
more loving and caressing, with interchange of golden 
rings and chains. All those hy-pla;^, dmy recorded 
by the royal historiographers, turned out moat effec- 
tively, except on one occasion when, the cardiml’s 
programme being discarded, there ensued a little 
scone. At the end of a banquet, Henry, fdt of wine, 
sudtlenly jumped from bis seat, and, nmning towards 
Francis, exclaimed, “ Brotlipr, 1 will have a wrestler 
with you.” The Freffch king, thoroughly versed in 
the garati, though much inferior in physical strength 
to his royal brother, at once accepted the challenge, 
and, after a few w>unds, gave Ileniy a neat twist, 

’ bringing him to the ground at full length. There 
was undi.^*uised fury in IJeniy’s eyes when he arose ; 
but, luckily, my loid cardinal, always watchful, had 
kept his eyes -on the scone. On a wink from him, 
there was a flutter among the ladies, and a minute 
after the poor wrestler .found himself again on his 
scat, under the incantation of soft voices. But all the 
evening long Henry was sullen, and it is doubtful 
wliethor he os;or forgave his royal brother that neat 
little twist}' f • 

The great show finally came to an entl on the 2Jlrd 
of Juno with a poniifictil mass by Wolsey. IVIy lord 
cardinal on this occasion outdid liiuisoll. To show 
his capabilities, he produced, in the course of one 
night, a wooden catliodral, splendidly begiit and be- 

E ainted, in which ho himself sung the liigh mass 
oforo the two kings, queens, and the whole army of 
kniglfts and nobles, finishing by pronouncing a full 
iucluigenco for all their sins. Jiu aodiately after, the 
kings took farewell of each other, Francis to return to 
Paris, and Henry to Calais, The French king wim 
delighted with the success of the interview, which, he 
tanoied, had brought over his brother of England 
ontfrely to his .side ; but the delight was not to last 
long. At the very height of brotherly love, when 
hVancis was wanning Henry’s cliemise, my lord 
cardinal had been busy to counteract the effects thus 
produced by a close con’esix)ndonoo with Francis’s 
groat antagonist, the Emperor Charles. Wolsey had 
to play his game warily; he valued the French 
pension, and he valued the Sjiaidsh allowaiK-e, anfi, his 
tastes being expensive, could not afford to lose either. 
However, mom than all pensions to him was the one 
great object of hiS life, the IJpmish tiara, which, if iiot 
entirely through, cofild scarcely bo got without the 
Kaiser. AU through the time of the golden meeting, 
therefore, Lo kept in intpreourso with Oiarlcs, inform- 
ing him of what passed, and scheming as to the 
future ; and, the splendours having gome to ah end, it 
was anonged that the emperor should proo%)d to the 
boundary of liis Flemish dominaunis, near Calais, where 
Henry was to meet him. The plan was earned out 
t^th'the cardinal’s usual tact. Having taken Henry 
to let him remaifl there for a week, as a 

list from las foti^es, and on the IHh of July went 
with him to the little seaport of Gravelines, whore tho 
emperor had ostablishod his quarters. ITeury vgis 


much displeased with tho aspect of tho lowly abode in 
the old filhini village serving as temporary residence 


the did filhing village serving as temporary residence 
of tho Kawn^d Ihe latter gratified his vahity by 
returning witli him to Calais, Here, the great em- 
peror Tomained four days, in constant communi<sation 
With Wolsey and the king ; but to the infinite jealousy 
and distrust <rf Froifcisf who now peromved that he 
spent 1;^ time and troasure in mere childish 
displays. The Kaisex? on hia part., was. firm i» 
declining all festivii&os ; however, to please Hpnry, who 
felt sincerely sony- to see the greatest monarch of 
Europe in a short woollen coat, with not so much as^a 
bit of lace on his cap, ho accepted from him a splendid 
mantle, and a horse covered with cloth of gold anti 
jewels, on which he rode back to Gravelines — and 
there left it. Tho king and Wolsey now hastened 
back to England, arriving at Dover on tho 1 gfh of 
July, “ all safe,” according to Eecorder Hall, “ in body, 
but (jmpty in purse.” 

Wolsey was now at the zenith of his power. A 
deputation from the Netherlands greeted him with 
Salve rex regie tui aJlque regni llail ! king of thy 
king, and of liie Icingdom 1 c and, high as the com- 
pliment sounded, it spoke no more than the truth. 
Wolsey, indeed, was king of the king, muiutaiu&ig his 
power with irrosistiblo strength, though by tho 
simplest means, ’llio secret of Wolsey’s lead and 
influence over Iloniy was, that while casing him of tho 
real burthen of government, ho increased its outward 
glory, and left no moans untouched which might add 
to tho gratification of all his whims aiid pissions. 
Whatever pleasures fancy could devise and money 
purchabo were spread out before the king, and his 
very dreams anticipated in dreamlike reality. Splen- 
did banquets, with masks and muminc.ies so gorgeous 
and so costly that “ it was a licaven to l>eh^ld tluj 
richest wines in golden goblets, and the sweetest 
music, stioaming forth from unseen fountains ; and, 
with it and around it, a paradise of Mahomet, filled 
with lovely forms, ready to welcome the elect of the 
pi-ophet — ^such was tho wgild prepared by tho king of 
the king for tho king. Ino voluptuous, Asiatic 
nature of Henry — inheritance on the maternal bide — 
was never inclined to real labour, mental or physical ; 
and feeling instinctively the vast suporioi ity of his 
minister, ho was but too glad to leave him all the 
work, as long as ho could retain tho show and jionip 
of absolute |)ower. Wolsey, on his part, well knew 
the tiger majesty ho had to deal with, and never slept 
in fancied security. An arniy of spies surrounded the 
king, tlie queen, and every influential person at 
court, and not a word could Ix) said, nqr an act done, 
without the knowledge of coming to his cars. Henry 
himself was chiefly ke^jt under watch by his confessor, 
tho bishop of Lincoln^i an absolute fool' of my lord 
cardinal, and entirely under his control ; and when- 
ever there was tho slightest chance of a now candidate 
in the royal favour, tho faftt was lepoiied to. him at 
onco, and as quickly countoraoted. “lie flattered/* 
wrote Tyndale, the conteinponary ot Wolsey, “and 
persuaded, and corrupted* some with gifts, and sent 
8oim ambassadors, and some made captains, at Calais^ 
Hannea, Guynea, J<frsey, and Guernsey, or sent them 
to Ireland, and into the nortb, and so occupied them 
tip the king had forgotten theini and otfacis ^voto ih 
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their kxhb.” ^ueen Catherine was watchad no* leas 
striothr. aoodtding to the old historian. • ^ In like 


manner/* says Tyndalo, he plajM ^th the ladies 
and gentlewomen ; whoeivA wA great wiih the queen 
was he &miliar to^ and to her gave his gifts. If ^ any 
were subtle witted, and meet folhis purpose, he made 
her betray the queen, *and t^ Bim what she said or 
did ” The result was, ** by tl^pso spies ift aught were* 
don^ or Sj^ken in th6^x>urt, or against the cardinal, 
of that h# nad word within an hour or two, and then, 
came to court with all his magic to persuade the 
contrary.** But my lord cardinal knew how to strike 
a^Woll as to porsiiade, and apt to establish, when it 
suited his purpose, a reign of-terror. This he showed 
soon after his return from the Field of the Cloth of 
Gold. . ^ ! 

One of the most zealous performers at this giund 
masquerade was Edward StaiFord, duke of Bucking- I 
ham, son of that unfoHunato noble who died on the | 
scaffold by order of Itichard III., for being a lineal 
descendant of King Edward III. The duke, being | 
very wealthy, fond of good cheer, and still more fond 
of fine dresses, had boeomft one of the king’s favourites, | 
and at the Clotli of Gold show obtain(Kl the high 
honour of being appointed one of the judges at the 
royal jousts, and partaker of the jnore intimate of the 
royal amusements. These and other marks of affection 
shown by Henry raised Wolscy’s jealousy, and he at 
once made efforts to gqt Buckingham away from 
court. Bui^this was not easily done ; to send a pioud 
Plantegonet as* captain to Calais or Guernsey was 
clearly impracticable, ancl to propitiate him by bribes 
was still more out of the question. Seeing other 
means fail, tlio cardinal dt‘cidod upon ridding himself 
of his presumed rival in tho old grim fashion. The 
duke of l^luokingham suddenly found himself accused 
of high treason. Among the failings of tho gay and 
warm-hearted, but, like all libertines, somewhat super- 
stitious nobleman, wiis tliat ho l»elieved in neciomancy. 
He oven indulged in the luxury of keeping an astro 
logor, in tho person of one friar Hopkins, a slet'k 
Carthusian, who carefully and intently watched tho 
glittering stars high above tho duciu mansion, not 
neglecting, at tho saiiio time, the glittering flasks of 
Burgundy in the deep cellar bolow. Friar Hopkins 
altogether was a shrewd man, and, whctlier inspired 
by tho stars or the Burgundy wine, made the most 
remarkable predictions. Ho foietold the duke, his 
employer, that King llonry would come back fiora 
invadmg France without a Boratch; but that Ring 
James would get to harm in invading England, There 
were sceptics in ast-ndogy who thought this prediction 
natural enough, seeing that Henry was exorbitantly 
inclined to take care of hiiijself, while his royal 
brother-in-law showed himself ajttorly neglectfi.il of tho 
same golden rule ; however, the duke was not among 
these sceptics, and the progheoios having been verified, 
his trust in friar Hopkins grew boundless. Long 
conferences and oonsultetions^of the stars followed, 
and the Carthuimn found out at last that thoro was a 
liigh destiny in store for his master, and a higher still 
for fais little son. This came to tho oars of Wolsey, 
who had his spies everywhere, on^ probably was not 
entirely tmoequainted even with brother Hopkins. 
A hint was enough to rouse the king’s ever suspicioiis 


nature, and henceforth the futoof the poor rhintagonet 
duke was sealed. ^ In tho swing o£ 1521, Buckingliam, 
who was quietly living at his rosi^nco at Thornbury, 
Olouoestershite, received a frieiidly message from 
Wolsey to appear at court.. H§ obeyed, without the 
least BUSpioion, and^rode on to I^ondoii, accompanied 
by only a few sofrants. But a dawn of tho treachery 
to be practised came across his mind when, on calling 
at York House, my lord CKdinars residonoe, ho was 
refused admittance, under the pretext of illness. Ho 
had scarcely left tho palaoo, by the water side, when 
his barge Vas boarded by a detadiment of the king's 
body guard, who, without further ceremony, carritsd 
'fiim as prisoner to tlio Tower. Here the duke was 
kept from tho Kith of April till tho llithof May, 
and then put upon his trial. Friar llopkms and 
other creatures who had been in his pay were brought 
forward as witnesses to substautiftto tho charge ^pf 
treason against him, and though all their ©videnoo 
amounted to tho merest gossip, the duke was declared 
guilty by the mock tribunal, and sentenced to death. 
Three days after his head fell on tJio block, amidst 
! the groans of tho people, wlio seemed to fool instinc- 
tively that tho shai*p claws of their ruler were creep- 
ing forth from under the velvet glove. 

While the terror of his name was spreading in 
England, Wolsey intently lcx)ked towafUs J[ta]y, fcx^l- 
ing nearer grand aim than ever before. Towards 
the end of 1520, tho bishop of Worcester reported, io 
him frf»m Korao that Pope Loo X. was dangerously 
ill, and that the cardinals wore discussing the merits 
of th© cardinals for tho, new election. It was 
generally held to bo an election more important than 
any that had taken place for a long time, for on •the 
cliaraoter of the new pontiff depended, to a gi’eat 
extent, tho future position of the church, in relation 
to the mighty schism that was taking place in central 
Eurojw. A poor Saxon monk, called Martin Luther, 
had visited Itomo ten years before, and disgusted with 
the wickocluossii and irreligion of the heads of the 
church, had set himself to study tho Word of God, so 
as to separate tho true faith of Christ from the sujjer- 
stition of centuries. Having found tho truth, and full 
of its spirit, the poor monk Lad dared to throw the 
gauntlet to the pope, calling him the Antichrist, and 
exhorting tho nations of Europe to throw off the 
sinful burthen of this dominion, and te purify them- 
solves in a now and better fiiith. At first., there whb 
but slight attention paid, among the purple hiorarcliy 
at Koine, to the preachings of the monk in fer-dlf 
Saxony: others had preached befojo him, quite as 
zealous and as earnest, ayd tlieir voice had |jerished 
in the flames of the stake, or lihdor the axe of the 
executioner, hut when the* Saxon jponk had been 
excomrauuioatod by Loo X., a^yd all the terrors of the 
Church had boon let loose against him, and he yet 
kept on preaching, with multitudes of dchrout listeners, 
knights and nobles, and even princes, oi-ound him, 
then the alarm began to spread at Botne, and it was 
fdt that something more was needed than^ bulls of 
excommunication to chock the restless spreading fiVe— 
the old-world devouring fiiu of the EcfbnnatiDn. Tho 
pope and his council ijiOw began dwoussing the groat 


question as to 'the liest mode of annihilating Luther 
aigi his doctrines; and tho pv . tiff*s oj^thly career 
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drawing to an enil, it bccaiilo a matter of the higbm 
importance to find the ^lan, able and wi^e and 
eimrgetio enongh to rested tlie tlireatened |)ower and 
unity of the Clmrclii. Wolscy was kept intimately 
informed of all that yas going on at Komo, and to 
show his zeal for the ChnrA ai^ theixiby advance 
his interest in the college of cardinajs, resolved upon 
a cai'oor of i^erseontion. Not being able, to liis infinite 
regret, to lay hands upon I^nthor himself, ho wreaked 
his vengeance upon the books of the reformer, a few 
copies of which wore believed to have been brought 
over to England by foreign merchants. On* the 14th 
of May, 1621, a month before Luther was cited 
before tho Diet of Worms, to answer the accusations^ 
made against him l)ofdre the civil authorities, Wolsoy 
issued an edict forbidding the study of all works 
against tho p^pe, and those of the Saxon reformer 
(jsjjocially, under stT^ore penalties ; and, to give effect 
to tho denunciation, the bishops were ordered to affix 
at tho doors of their cathedrals a complete list of all 
tlio heresies propagated by the daring enemy of Homo. 
This extraordinary measure had tho effect of making 
the dootrings of tho Koformation generally known in 
England, biinging to Cardinal Wolsoy the unconscious 
merit of becoming cno of tho most active agents of 
Martin Luther. 

No SQOuijr tvas the cardinars edict issued when the 
news arrived that Loo X., after recoi^ring a little, 
hod suffered a new relapse, and was not expected to 
live many weeks, or, peihaps, many days longer. 
Thereupon Wolsey redoubled his and not con- 
tent with his own efforts for extirpating hoT'csy, 
enlisted the king in his service. On the 20th of 
May, a few days after Biuikingham’s head had fallen 
uruler the axo of tho exeemtionor, Henry was made to 
writ<3*‘a fierce epistle to tho duke of Bavaria, arch- 
enemy of the lioformation, exhorting him to send 
Luther to tho stake. Tho letter mot with immense 
liiliculo in Geriminy, inasmuch as the poor duke was 
but too willing to bum Luther— if ho could only 
have caught him, in the first instance. But the 
reformer being under the special protection of the 
elector of Saxony and a powerful party of tho most 
enlightened princes and nobles of Germany, it was 
not only far beyond the might of the little duke 
appealed to by Henry, but of tho Kaiser himself, to 
extinguish the new doctrine in the blood of the Wd 
enemy of Rome. Still moie absurd, in view of tho 
i*eal ends to be attained, was WoLsey’s next ffibrt to 
ctfrry favour with the f ollege of cardinals. He insti- 

f ated Henry to ^t his name to a pamphlet against 
lUthor, in defence of BoiQ^h authorify, and as a 
reply to the rofonrifei’s^ tracts crititled “Popdom,” 
and “the Baljylonish ‘captivity.” A really able 
^ work of tliis kind, coming forth under all tho prestige 
of royal authorship, might have had some influence in 
directing pulftic opinion ; but the style of •Henry's 
pamphlet was bodf tlie theology worse, ^nd l^e 
reasoning worst of aU, so that Luther had an easy 
task in keeping his pound against the new antago** 
nifit.* The reply of the reformer, written with oxtra- 
br^naty«vehomence, was gifen to the world toother 
With feeble lx)ok, and had a great effect in pin- 

ing now converts to Protestantism, so that Wolsoy's 
ofiiM’te oven, in this direction went dii^tly in fav<|nr 1 


of L;^lhefe However, ihe king's vanity was satisfied 
by the apnlauso awarded to his pamphlet bv Pcjpo 
Loo X., wnOto in reward for this literary wrvme 
rendered to Hie Romish Ohuroh, bestowed upon him 
tho title of “IMondor of tho Faith.'* By a strange 
anomaly; this title givAn to orthodox Henry VIH., and 
meant to be purely p&sdhal, haH been intained by hiS 
PioteAtant sstccessors* to tho present day; and the 
Popish /det d^/enaor keeps figuring on English ooin 
now that England ^professes to ignore tho^vory ex- 
istence of tho pope of Rome. 

Tho conferment of the title “ Defender of the FaitK” 
was one of the last acts of Poi>e Leo X* His nepbdw, 
tho Cardinal de Medici, on the 24th December, 151S1, 
sent Wolsey the nows of his death, togettier with tlm 
fidei defenior bull, siped by the ti’embling hand of 
the dying pontiff. The long-expected event had.cbmo 
at last, and Wolsey without delay put forth all his 
strength to grasp the coveted prize. Kaiser Charles liad 
formally given his promise to support Wolsey’s eleva- 
tion to tho papacy 'with all the influence at his command, 
and my loi-d cardinal had some reason to believe th^ 
a number of oilier voters, pifrchascd at far above tho 
ordinary market price, would not fail to secure his 
election. Tho cardinals, thirty-eight in number, 
assembled in oonela^o on Iho 27th of Dooembor, three 
days after tho deaiJi of Leo X., to go through one of 
Iho most heated contests that liad over tfiken place for 
tho pajial chair. The stn^gglo lasted full fourteen 
days, the greater part of tho time being ^lent in tlie 
most disgraceful scenes of riot and dii^udor. On tho 
first day, tho cardinals having been locked up in their 
little cells, sixteen feet loiig and ten feet broad, tho 
name of Giulio de Medici eamo out of tho scrutiny ; 
but as ho had only oightoon votes, and twenty-six 
wore necessary for the required majority *of two- 
thix’ds, thore was no result. OUior names were 
In ought forward on tho second, tliird, otid fourth 
days, among them tliat of Wolsoy; Imt all obtaining 
fewer votes tliaii even Cardinal do Medici. Beyond 
tho few Individuals gained over by his gold, Wolsc^y 
found no supporters, and it bcoumo clear at once that 
the Imperial party had not received tho instructions 
which wore promised by the Jvaiser to my lord c^ivdi- 
nal. This party was Uiiit upon seating Adrian, 
ci^.rdinal of Tortoso, and early tutor of Cliarlos V., upon 
the pontifical throne ; but not being sufficiently nu- 
nicious to gain tbeir object at onoo, the zealous 
Im^ierialists had to spend many days in preliminary 
sham-fights, to tlio no slight distress of tho aged 
members of tho conclave. On tho fifth day of the 
contest, in accoifiance with ancient custom, the cardi- 
nals were deprived of a i#)rtion of their allotted fpod, 
wliioh made them mfljro fierce than over, loading to 
all but hand to handrfight. Wolsoy’s friends now 
succeeded in bringing him forward once more ; but as 
the first scrutiny gave him only nine, and the second 
—three hungiy men coming over into the camp — only 
twelve votes, farther axortion was deemed hopeless. 
At the end of a week, with victvals constantly dimin- 
ishing, according to rule, tho caged ecclosiastios wont 
into faiw, ready to tear each other to pieoos. Tlwi 
Imperialist party atone stood firm, like a rock, readv 
to undergo martyi'dom for Kaiser Charles and ms 
tqtor. ]t was in vain tho weaker members of l&O 
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Qoiioiam ftsked tbo small favour of haying^l^ei:i|;Mls 
elc^od of the filth acoumulatod thetein, Rod which 
was he^mu'ug to give out a hQn’ii)le smoli^, even tliis 
was denied, a^hd they woiwtold that they Inust sufle^: 
either or vote for Adrian. ^Phus passed the first week 
of the new year, and the se^d commenced: the 
hunger of the cai^imls hoi^psi^ng more fierce every 
day, and more fierce the stench, Ihy; eve^ da^ 
brought a couple of new nailu^ for Adrian into the 
golden <^ice representing the blllot-box, till at last, 
on the morning of tho 9ih of January, 1522, there 
arose the cry of twenty-six voices, Pnpam hdbmua^ 
‘^0 havo a pope ” 

The neym of the election of Adrian was received 
with assumed indifference by Wolsoy, though ho 
could scarcely help, seeing that he had been deceived 
by tho emperor, mi my lord cardinal, astute as ho 
was, had not one half tho craft of that young man of 
twenty, on whose head lay tho crowns of Germany, of 
Spain, and of the Netherlands, and whoso lieart was 
stirred by mightier ambition than that of any living 
men. There was in Wolsey somewhat of the siipcv- 
cilious vanity which m greatly distinguished hi« 
master. Successful as he liad boon in Ins career, ho 
held himself a match for all the world, and his mind 
was unable to conceive tho idea that tlmt young 
(’hallos, in his simple woollen ‘jerkin, S{> devoid of 
])Gmp, so unaffected in speech, and aj^parently so ti ust- 
i‘iil,.should be leading him as a child leads an elephant. 
Therefore, greatly annojod as he was by the result of 
the pajial oiootion, Wolsey allowed himself to bo easily 
pacified by now promises, couebed in soft language. 
At an audience given t<J tlio English ambassador, bir 
Richard Wingfield, on tho 11th of Fobruary, a month 
after the election, Kaiser Chailos was i)artieu)arly 
mellifluous in tono. He informed bir Riehaid 
that he considered the new pope to bo lx)th so 
old and sickly as to make it piobable that ho would 
hold tho office but for a very sliort time. Where- 
fore,” reported tho ambassador, “ his majesty prayutli 
you, in most hearty maimer, tljat ye will cherish 
yourself, and havo liiscauises and nocosbities as sureties 
for being recommended, as ho intendolli verily, when 
the case shall require, to do his best for your advance- 
ment in tho matter.” It was tho old bait all over; 
but Wolsoy was onco more duped, and resolved lo 
spend English blood and troasnie for llio “ causes and 
necessities ” of Kaiser Charles. 

The trouble taken by Charles to propitiate m}'^ loi d 
cardinal was not at all unnocossary, for his majesty 
was more than over in want of English help. Tho 
great struggle for empire between him and his French 
rival had already commenced, but ns yet not spread 
very far; and to fan tho smeuldoring firo into the 
immense flamo of European i?^2r, tho active assistance 
of liberal England — liberal with her gold as with the 
life-blood of her sons — was urgently required. Some 
months previous, in October, 1521, Charles had suc- 
ceeded in getting firom Wolpoy a treaty of alliance, 
binding Hem^ to i^^vado Franco with a laj'go army, 
under the frivolous protonco of having refused the 
arbit?ration of England in tho contentions with tlio 
Kaiser., It was an important point of this treaty that 
the xx&arriago contract between tho French and Eng- 
’ li^ babies, tjio di^ightor of Ileniy and tho son of 


Francis, should bo biokon “ for tho connuon good of 
Christendom,” and that the English Iwiby slumld bo 
united to Kaiser Charles-liophow of baby’s 'mother. 
The an'angemont socumd a monitrouft ono, and not 
likely to be fulfilled, and King Francis, thoroforo, had 
not given up all hones tjiat th# peace witJi England 
which ho so much desired might yet bo s<5oured. Ho 
was well aware* of the bribe by which Charles hsid 
secured his own ends ; and seeing tho treachory/J his 
rival in canying.out tho fromisos made to Wolsey, ho 
sent fresh ambassadors to England as soon as tlio 
election ef Adrian had become known. Tho ambas- 
sadors did thoir best to prove to both Wolsoy and Ihimy j 
nthat they were being duped by the Kaisor ; but their 
words were not listened to, an(> they got nothing but 
fine compliments in return for their offers, gioat 
was tho cardiuars vanity as to his diplomatic skill, 
that he tliought himself able to hjjle fiom tlie Frentb 
government tho treaty made with Charles- a fcvv - 
months before, and wliich had l)e(;ome known at Paiis 
at tho very moment; and while ti eating, now once 
more, with tlio ambasKidors of Fianois, ho made it a 
point to assure thorn of his peaceful intentirms, and of 
tho great lovo Jio boro for the king, thoir mastei*. 
Tho affection was justified hi so far as Wobey (con- 
tinued to draw his French ixmsiona, and was most un- 
willing to give them up; and to eanyjin deception as 
long as possMe, ho did not put a stop tol^coiAnicrcial 
intercourse wth France, and allowed oven a number 
of vessels, in which the king was largely intorosTed, 
to go to Bordeaux and other French ports. But 
tho cj’ookcd policy of my lord cardinal foiled entirely 
this time, besides proving, as usual, extremely ex- 
pensive to England. 

While still treating with the ambassadors of Francis, 
under endless protestations of friendship, Wolfc^y was 
making sc'iciet m’eparaticms for a descent upon the 
Frondi coast. Of all this, notwithstanding tho cardi- 
nal’s honeyed hyjiocrisy, Francis was thoroughly well 
iniormod, and kept watching the course of affairs fiom 
a distance; till at last, utterly disgusted with tlio i 
deceit practised upon him, ho rcsolv(»d to bo tlio first | 
to strike. Early in May, 1522, he suddonly laid an 
(unbargo upon all English ships in French ports, pro- | 
claiming at the saiiio time, for his justification, tho 
treaty made lietween England and tho Kaiser for llio 
invasion Of Franco, and tho double-dealing of Henry 
and Lis cardinal-minister. Tho causo was certainly 
more than Bujficient to justify the moasurc ; tliis, how- 
over, did not prevent HenrV from flying into a great 
rage at tlio news of it. That English ships should 
liave been confiscattM.!, ho might haW) homo; but that 
his own ships, fiuightod with oostly wines and other 
luxuries for tho royal table, should be seized, was more 
than ho could stand. In his vitfieiit passion, ho 
ordered tho imprisonment of the French ambassador 
and of* all other Frenchmen in London, and the 
instant despatch of a challenge the king of Franco. 
With afi eye for display even in the height of his 
royal rage, Henry commanded further that Olarencoux 
king-at-arms, noblest of heralds and beet dressed, 
should be^ the letter of defiance, g()t iip for the 
occasion in a stylo batting his (Bgnity.* Francis 
received the gorgeous inesseuger with miii^ digni^ly, 
not unmixed with a shade of "css. Ine king hail 
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jnst before given a parting audience to Sir Thonwe 
Cheyney, the English arnlSfisadar, to whom ho was 
able to ispeak more' froel j[ than to the embroidered 
herald. ** In Henrjr,” ho said, “ he had been more 
mistaken than in any man he ever met; he had 
believed him a staunch friencl, an^ was sorry to find 
him now a disguised foe, insincere oven in his animo- 
sity ; but,” he added, “ as ho lost hinfoncc, ho made a 
vow thfiCt he would never win him again as long as 
there was breath in bis b6dy.” After a few more 
words, expressing contempt for Wolsey, the king bade 
farewell to Sir Thomas ; and having despatched, with 
very little ceremony, the handsome hei^dd on his 
return journey, ho took his horse and galloped away^ 
westward. There war a rumour tliat the invading 
force fron England was about to land in Normandy, 
find Francis felt anxious to be first in the field — this 
time not a Field of jpioth of Gold, 
r The swift movements of the Frcnrili king hod taken 
Wolsey somewhat by surprise, for his own calculations 
were that the actual war should not begin till at the 
end of another few months, after certain important 
money matters had been settled with the emperor. 
To lose a few thousand men in battlo, throngh im- 
porfoct preparaticmo. would not have signified much ; 
but to lose the French ponsions, without an equivalent 
in Spanish revenue, was a question of a voiy dillerent 
find far mouj important kind. 'Jb solve the difficuliy, 
Wolsey wrote urgent letters io CJiarlcifir to come on 
a visit to England, hinting that the contest of arras 
could not begin before a personal interview had taken 
place. The Kaiser was too anxious for tho success of 
his great schemes not to comply at once, and on the 
2Cth of May — ^three days before Clarenceux king-at- 
arms made his appearance at the Frencli court — the 
imperial fleet threw anchor at Dover. My lord 
cardinal, this time, did not go out in a barge to 
receive the Kaiser, as ho had done a tow years Ixjfore, I 
but awaited liis coming, in gi'eat state, at the landitig 
place, and from thence walked with him arm in ai m 
to tho castle, where a long inteiwiew Uiok place, llie 
result was a treaty, formally signed and sealed, by 
which an annuity of nine thousand crowns of gold 
was settled upon Wolsey, expressly as an indemnity 
for the loss of his French pensions, and exclusive of 
two other allowances, of five thousand and of three 
thousand ducats rospootively, granted two yciirs 
before, upon the nominal holding of some Spanish 
bishoprics. These matters having been jUTai>gcd, 
Kipg Henry was called upon tlie scene to lulfil liis 
functions of entort/iining the august visitor during 
the month ho was to stay in England. The enter- 
tainments were, as iispal, regurdloss of expense, in tho 
stylo which twelve ycars^ experience had made luoio 
and more familiar to Henry. A liberal grant from 
parliament, for war purposes, had fortunately filled 
the otherwise empty royal exchequer, just in time for 
thefeto?; and Wolsey employed whatever leisure he 
had in extorting mofe money from rich mdiuhiints, 
partioularl^ of the city of London, casting into prison 
such ,o£ th^ as wero unpatriotic enough to refuse 
their cash. Thus tlie progrefl| of his imperial majesty 
England turned out such a marvel of 
spl^£>ur as.nad not been seen in the world since tho 
^mous Cloth of Gold affair. Henry's expressions of 


fri#idship^and of brotherly love towards Charles wero 
mote nuUtotous even than those exchanged with 
Franois a ftw yoari before; and the two went 30 fei 
as to receive the saoraiji^entotqgothor, and swear faith 
to each other at the Toot of the altar. . After that, 
Wolsey blessed the sovereigns at Windsor, pronouncing 
beue^otion as sweetlp-as ho had done on a similar 
^asion in the wooden* Oathedral at Ardres. With the 
cardinal’s blessing upon them, the r^al friends parted, 
Henry for Oreenwitll, and Eaisor (diaries South- 
ampton, whore tho sails of a hundred English vessels 
wore fluttering in the breeze to carry him to Spain. 

The king of France had not to wait long for tKe 
coming invasion, which, as expected, took place in 
Normandy. Imm^iately after Wolsey had arranged 
his little treaty with tlie Kaiser, orders were given to 
the earl of Surrey to put to sea; not, however, to 
knd an anny, but to ravage the coast of Prance, li 
was an ungracious task for tho victor of Flodden 
hleld, but, dumb soldier that ho was, he had to obey 
it. On the 13th of June, while Henry and Chailos 
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wore feasting at Hampton Conit, an English force was 
landed near Cht^rboiirg, which burned and devastated 
the country for miles around, and then took ship 
again, 1'he invaders next descended upon Morlaix, a 
prosperons town of Brittany, which was entirely 
sacked and given up to pillage. Filled with lxx»ty, 
tho fleet now returned to Soiitliampton, to embark 
Kaiser Chailes, and see liim safely to S],iain. Largo 
as was the escort, it wtis not by any means too nume- 
rous, for tho French galkots kept hovering round 
about, anxious to pouiyio ujion the pale young man 
whose ambition was settjng the world in flames, and 
whose capture to them was worth more than that of 
tho whole English fleet. But tlie earl of Surrey took 
good caro of his illustrious passenger, landing him at 
the port of St. Andcro qp the ICth of July. He then 
returned to Calais to take the cqpima^d of the army 
of invasion, consisting of about ten thousand Englisli 
troops, besides five thousand Flemings and Spaniards 
UTulnr Count Buren. » But the invasion even now was 
a more marauding expedition, disgraceful alike to the 
English govomment and to Kai^r Charles, iiepre* 








sentative of tho latter was liis aunt^ the.ductiiess of 
Savoy-^bttxom widow onoo sought after by Honiy VII. 




and who now sought femninfe revenge in the ruin of 
his poor sttbjocts. HoweverSthe lady, with all. her j 
hatred, did not forget her pksonal interests ; • and 
there being in these"* north^Ml jparts of France some 
private property belonging to^er fanjily, she gay^ 
carofal instructions ho Surrey & keep his liands off 
tho estates thus distinguished, “We have thrown 
down and burnt a goodly castle,*’ the earl of Surrey 
wrote to Wolsoy in August, “ and have burnt divers 
other small holds ; and I have in our Minds another 
go^ly castle called Torfyn, which to-morrow shalL 
likewise be thrown down and burnt. It is said to 
be a marvellously good house. Some towns and 
villages of this country, which is Artois, do pay 
rent to the emperor; wherefore my lady of Savoy 
has written to mo in no wise to bum them.” 
When hearing of these exploits, Francis exclaimed, 
in sorrowful tone, “tho English were soldiers once, 
but now they are robbers.” 

Tho inglorious invasion of France ended as it be- 
, gan. After silting dowm before Hedin, “ the weakest 
place’ on the frontiers,” for full six weeks without 
hiking it, tho earl of Surrey had to turn back to 
Calais. Demoralized by plunder, his host had bo- 
oome a mere rabble, nnfit for anything else but the 
burning and sacking (jf defenceless villages. But 
revenge followed closely on the heels of the marauders, 
atid they were puiiislied for their own ciimes. Tho 
fertile country* had been laid waste to such an extent, 
that Surrey, on his relnjat, found himself without 
l)rovisioiis; and, heavy rains coming on, and tho roads 
getting impassable, tnany tliousands sank down cx- 
hansteJ in tho bare fields which they liad helped to turn 
into a wilderness. Thoy might have been cut down 
to a man, tho popiilation all around being bitterly 
hostile, but that there was no pui'suit by regular 
troops, the whole of tho French army finding itself 
engaged in the south, whither Francis had turned 
immediately after leaving Normandy, not expecting 
the Euglisn to do more than attack a few places on 
the coast. Francis at this moment >vas assailed not 
only by a ciowd of external enemies, but betrayed by 
his own friends, including tho first subject in th(> 
kingdom, lb ince (^liarles, duke of Bourbon, a mcmlwr 
of the royal family, and wlio hold tho high post of 
constable of France, had boon dissatisfied for some 
time with the treatment received at the hands of the 
king ; and, to vent his anger, entered into secret 
correspondenoo with the Kaiser, ns well as with 
Wolscy, promising to stirrup a civil war in his own 
country. Francis fiarly recoiyEJd information of this 
correspondence ; but loyal was his own mind, and 
abhorrent of all deceit, ho refused to entertain tho belief 
that the duke, young and chivalric like himself, could 
harbour such sf.‘hom5!s. But on the information 
being repeated, the king, with right royal frankness, 
if somewhat imprudent, resolved to investigate tho 
matter personally, and to this end paid a visit to : 
^urten, at the moment when the Anglo-Flemish ] 
invading army started from Cateis on their course of i 
devastation* The constable was staying at Moulins, i 
in the Bouibounais^when Fiunois came to see him, i 


and, feigning illness, immodiaUdy took to his bed. 
With the utmost generosity and kindness, Francis 
went to tho couch, took his relative by btdh hands, 
and looking him straifi^it in the Jkce, told liim lliat he 
had been accused of being a tmitor, and that papers 
bearing his signa-turo had Ixjen seized, roveaiiug 
treasonable coiyespondenoe both with tho cardinal- 
of England and tho Emperor Charles, 
Bourbon, master in hypocrisy, did not shrink under 
the gaze of tho king, but? donyinj^ on oath all acouea- 
tions made against him, sjwko with so much earnest- 
ness bearing the somblano^? of tnith, that Francis felt 
almost ashamed of ever entertaining mistrust against L 
> his friend. An hour afterwards, Francis having 
to place himself at the head of» tho army in the south 
of France, tho constable received Wolscyb envoys, 
urging him to betray his confiding master at once, 
and offering money to entice thc^ troops to desertion. 
Bourbon hesitated, overcome with scruples about Hlio* 
career of infamy ho was entering upon ; but, urged 
more and more, with his old feelings of disappointed 
ambition fanned into tho flame of hatred, ho at last 
declared himself ready to enter tho list of the enemies 
of Franco. ^ At tho hour of midnight ho left his 
house in disguise, accompanied by only one con- 
fidential sorv'ant, and affi'T many adventures, being 
more than once on the point of falling into tho hands 
of the troopSjSent in pursuit after him, Bo fjucceodcd 
in reachinj^ ' the Swiss mountains, From here lie 
wrote to King Henry, offering him, most liberally* the 
crown of France. 

Bourbon’s schemes for tho invasion and uliimafe 
division of his country — of which ho intended to hold 
a layge part, uiidor tho suzerainty of tlic king of 
England — were to the effect that Franco should bo 
atta(.*ked, at tho same time, from throo sides : • by aii 
English army from tho north-wost, a German force 
from tho oast, and a fepanish anny from tho soutli. 

To carry out his pait of the compact, Wolsoy do- 
spatcliod to Calais, at tho beginning of Scptenibei*, a 
fresh body of troops, under tho command of tho duko 
of Suffolk, HoiLry’s brother-in-law. Tlio devastation 
of tho country during tho expedition of tho previous 
month seeming to forbid another march inland, it was 
resolved to keep near the coast, and to besiege 
Boulogne in the first instance. But this plan, settled 
by IJonry, was not at all agreeable to tlio Flemings 
under Count Burf'u, who again formed part of the 
EnpfliKli army of invasion, and, as before, showed a 
decided predilection for loot. I’o besiege a strongly 
fortific'd city, according to all tho rules of war, was 
not in the least to their taste ; and •thinking the sack 
oi open towns and villftjros tha only intorosting pait 
of warlaio, they openly remonstrated against the 
attack upon Boulogne, and their protest had to bo sent 
to England. My lord cardinal’s reply was character' 
istic. ^ As to sparing the csoimtry from burning and 
sjioil,” ho wrote to the comman^er-in chief, “ tho king 
tiiinks, that since his army shall march in hard 
weather, with many sore and grievous inoommoditit>H, 
it would not be good that they should also forbear the 
profit of the spoil, t]ie,^are hope whciv.of was great 
encouraging to them.” Thus encouraged to plunder, 
fortified Boulogne left aside, and tlio duke of 
Suffolk was dragged on by Count Buren and his 
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]l^emmg», t0wai*ds Paris. Meeting with little ro- 
sistanco by the waV, and buniiiig and pillaging towns 
and village to rigntifind leVt, the marauding host got 
within tw^ty miles of the French capital, where 
further adTauoo was shopped by a small force under 
General Tremouillo, who had come cup in haste from 
tie south. The inhabitants now rose ifi all dilutions 
to assail tho invaders, and Suffolk had to wend his way 
back to the coast in the most.inclemcnt season of the 
year, with enemies hovering all around, and his allies, 
the Flemings, deserting him in whole companies. At 
the beginning of Soptomlxjr, fifteen thousand 'men, in 
*^ill health and vigour, had loft Calais, and towards tlie 
^end of December, less than throe lliousand pale, 
emaciated- figures, broken by hunger and disease, 
staggered back into the English stronghold. Henry, 
who had begun to give himself airs as king of Finance, 
talked of cutting off Suffolk’s head, but finally miti- 
gat<^ tho punisliment to exclusion from court — oven 
from the ooui-t masfiuorade*^. 

The failui^ of tho second French invasion little 
affected Wolsoy, for his whole mind was onoo more 
Ixnt towards Romo. While Suffolk’s army was 
marcliing upon Paris, Ihoro carao news that Adrian’s 
short career as pope }ia<l come to an end, and that tlie 
oaidinals had onco more taken to their little cells to 
elect a new tjmant of St, I’ctor’s diair. The news did 
not arrive entirely by surprise, for, in expectation of 
it, ajDouplo of English enve^'s had been despatched to 
Rome some months previous. By Wolsoy’s instruc- 
tions, given in his own handwiinng, they were 
enjoined upon **not sparing any reasonable oflbrs, 
which is a thing tliat amongst so many ncjedy persons 
is more rogardijd than, per case, tlie qualities of tho 
person.” Ye be wise,” my lord cardinal added, “ and 
ye wot what I moan. Trust yourself best, and bo not 
soduced by fair words, and specially of those which, 
say what Uioy will, desire more their own preferment 
fban mine. Jlowbeit, great dexterity is to bo used. 
Tho king thinketh that all tho iniiierials shall l>o 
clearly with you if fiiitli bo in the emperor. The 
young men, for the most part being needy, will give 
good ears to fair ofibrs. Tho king willoth you neither 
to spare his authority, or his good money, or sub- 
stance.” There was no reluctance on tho part of tho 
English envoys to spare “ the king’s good money,” and 
there was no reluctance on tho part of tho Romish 
cardinals to take it. As shrewdly foro.se<m by tlie 
head of tho Church in England, tlio “young invn” 
showed themselves the neediest and tho greediest, and 
tliere kept flowing into their pockets such a stream of 
jreld as Iiad seldom bvor lxifi)re been scon at Rome, 
Tliiii-y-nine caixliuals' assemWed in conclave, and all 
having taken solejpiu oatlis against simony, condemning 
their souls to eternal perdition if selling their votes for 
money, they went praying into the cells. Tho con- 
test, meek at ‘first, waxed gradually more* fierce, 
extending altogether iover more than soven^ weeks, 
and ending in open battle between the factions in- 
doors and out of doors. Cardinal do Medici, head of 
the Ultramontane party, and determined opponent of 
alt measures of reform, came tout of tho first scnitiny 
with seventeen votes, and oighteon out of the second ; 
but hero he stopi>od, although bis partisans declared 
at once their finn determiuatiou to elect him 


nobodj els^ For tho next four days, tho names of 
cardinals Colonna and Jaoobatius Atematety found 
many friends, bpteadh remained &r from the reifimite 
majority. The suffermgs Entailed by reduction of 
focm after the fifth daf bad no i^roeptible influence 
on the heat of tlie struigle; and the oi^odox faction, 
including the imi)oriabPs,‘kept a« stoutly in &vour of 
do Medici, as Jtho ro|^’ composed chiefly of cardinals 
under French influAoo,* ojjpcscd it. As to.Wolsey, 
his name was barely mentioned in the conclave, he 
being evidently regarded with equal aversion both by 
the French and the imperialist cardinals. Tho trusty 
envoys from England described his foilure to him in 
-eootliing terms. “It is true” they wrote, “iliat 
during tho discord and dissension among them, your* 
grace’s friends did attempt and made at sun^y times 
motions effectually for your preferment, sed semper 
parum felicitcr^ for tlie multitude of tliom would never 
incline thereunto, nor hear of it.” For more than a 
month the golden chalice went round among the 
cardinals, and all voting being found rcsultlcss, there 
commenced an actual struggle among them. Mean- 
while, tho populate of Romoi excited to the highest 
pitch, kepi, battering at tlio dfX)rs, and the electors 
were told that unless they did bring out de Medici as 
pope they would bo torn to pieces. Still the I’rench 
cardinals siood out resolute, dcclanng on their part 
that they durst not sup^wt an impel ial prelate even 
if their lives were at stake^- and de Medici him- 
self declared that “he would rather die in tliat 
prison than condescend to his capital onomios the 
French.” However, these professions *of martyi*dom 
remained unfulfilled ; life still retained its sweetness, 
even at a modicum of victuals, and with smells which 
sickened all but tho strongest, (^n the forty-ninth 
day of tho conclave the cai diiials made up thofr minds 
not to die, but to got out of their prison, to eat, and to 
live. There was a tremendous shout of all Romo, 
when on tho 19th of November, 152;j, proclamation 
was made from tho win<lows of tho Quiriual that 
Cardinal de Medici had been elected pope, and do- 
claral his intention to roigii as Clement V^l 1. It was 
a great hour ter England, a groat hour for religious 
einanci])ation all over tho world, that in which 
Clement Vll. ascendtid the papal throne. 

Tho influence of tlio papal election was felt before 
I long through tho wliolo of Europe, but flret of all in 
tho j-clationship betwoon England and Kaiser Charles. 
Blinded as Wolsoy was by his monstrous vanity, he 
could not help perceiving now that ho was being 
beteolod by tho emperor, and that the latter had no 
more intention of helping him to tho. Roman tiara 
than of offering him his oi^ diadem. This conviction 
onco acquired, the cardimars policy took a suddtm turn, 
and, with tho view of abandoning Choiles, he began 


and, with the view ot abandoning Uhoi ies, he began 
looking Idndly towards Francis. The latter was but 
too anxious to accept tho profiered hand of friendship, 
being overwhelmed by misfottimo on all sides. Whilo 
the adherents of Bourbon were working haid to stir 
iip insurrection, and tho constable hinfsolf was stand- 
ing at the western frontiei’s at the head of a consider- 
able force in the piy of tho emperor, a large Spanish 
army, under the Amrquis Pescara, came marching 
along the shore of the Meditonanean, laying siege to 
the city of Marsoillos. The siegejasted fixmi 
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ber^ 1523, to Augus^ 1524, and notwiUistanamg xnany 
fioroejBumult^ the oitizons bt^Tely held their own. In 


measured ottier nion’e iuoUve.i al’tor the Htandard of liin 


the moanwhiH enoouraged by tbh frie^<^ disj^ition 
of Wolsey, and ceasing tef feaik another mglisn inva- 
sion, Francis was enabled to mthdraw his t^pe from 
the north<^we8t, and to diredl thorn upon the south. 
Efeving oolleoted a 'humerOui|army at Ai^on, he 
easily diove the bosiegeiu from^rso^les into Italy, 
and, in the flusli of ^ctory, follc|ved them beyond t&a 
Alpa His old dreams of conquest once more enticed 
the royal knight into the fatal land — tomb of so many 
^ his soldiers. The troops of Charles fled before him^ 
and he sat down with the main body of his amy to 
besi^ the strong fortress- of Pavia. Here he lost 
*6ome precious months^ and the coming winter brought 
hunger and disease into his camp. Suddenly, in 
February, 1526, Bourbon appeared in the flold at the 
Iiead of twenty thousand troops, and on the twen ty-fourth 
of the month otTerod battle to Francis before Pavia. A 
fierce conflict ensued, one of the most sanguinary 
battles evor fought on the rod soil of Italy, and the 
result was the utter dostniotion of the Fimch army 
and the capture of the king. Fwm his piison, an 
hour after tho battle, Francis wrote t/) tlie regent of 
France, his mother Ijouise, one short line : Tout eat 
perdUf sail/ V1u>nneur — All is lost, save honour. 

The nows of tho liattlo of P&via and tho capture of 
Francis caused great joy to Henry, but groat conster- 
nation to Wolsey. Fpr several months past, the 
cardinal fead been in secret negotiations with tho 
Flench court, ^ earned on through tho instrumentality 
of ono Joachimo, a shrewd Italian, high in favour 
with Pmneis’s mother. Of those negotiations, however. 
Homy knew nothing, and Joachimo, who passed as a 
foreign merchant, lodging at a humble dwelling in 
Blacktfiars, held intercourse with no one but Wulsey 
himself. TJiis gave rise to an extiaordinary divergence 
in the actions of king and cardinal, which 'went to 
show once more tho real niler of England. All tho 
vanity of Henry was roused by tlio sudden prospect 
that tho cimvn of Franco, so libiS^illy oifored to him 
by tho duko of Bourbon, might be easily obtained 
through the imprisonment of tho Fiench king; and 
a royal ambassador was despatched at once to concert 
mcasuros with Kaiser Charles for a speedy invasion of 
tho kingdom. Wolsoy put no obstacles to tho de- 
parture of Henry’s iunbassador, but ho neither ceased 
his own secret negotiations with tlio mother of Francis, 
and the result was that tho royal mission x)ioved 
utterly futile. Charles, through his 8]3ies, was well 
informed of Wolsey’s movements, and no man knew 
better than the Kaiser in whoso hands the power of 
England was resting. •Consequently ho recoived 
Henry B envoy in a very oq^d and almost haughty 
manner, declining the proposed joint undertaking. 
It now was the king’s turn to be offended, which -was 
just what Wolsey wanted. Stirring up tho rwal 
conceit to the desired* pitch, he easily persuaded 
Henry that it^was the extra<»‘<iinai 7 and 5 [uite unex- 
Buoeesa of the Raiser which bad given rise to 


bis haughtiness, and that, having exploited the good- 
vrili of the sovereign of England as long as necessary, 
he was now beginning to scorn *it, os of little further 
tiee. Avgpaents such as those could not fail to have 
a g^t effect upondlemy, who, like all little minds, 


manna, ana Wolsoy's secret otrvoys busily oiigitgcd 
in undermining tho alliance with Madrid at tho (wmt 
of Paiifi, presided over by the anxious mother of 
Francis. Thop was no doubt as to tho uHimato 
result of my lord cardinal’s mining o|Hiration8 ; how- 
ever, the most intense astonishment was created all over 
Eutoj^ when the sudden nows spread forth that an 
offensive and defensive alliance had been concluded 
betweeil 'the deeply humiliated French govofnniont 
and the king of England, supi^sed to bo on tho point, 
of invading Fratwxi. It was an alliance utterly iiie^ 
plicable to most men, except dh tho supposition of ita ' 
being a grand effort of dipilomatic skill to re-ostablish 
tho Balance of Power, made uneven at the Imttle of 
Pavia. Wolsoy was not at all alisploasod with this 
supposition, soino of tho honour of whicli ho alWwed 
to reflect U][)Ou his j)oor master. For a time, Henry 
was intensely proud of holding tho Balance of Towt^r, 
little doubting but that the scales were kept fixed by 
the fascination of his royal eyes. 

Ilie treaty with Fiance, signed on tJie 30th of 
August, 1625, coAi)letely changed the x)olitical aspect 
of Euroi>o. To tho Kaiser, whom tho battle of Pavia 
had made master of half tho civiliswd jvorld, it was 
a groat Ca^mity; but as groat an advantage to 
Franco, nltSough the terms weie somewhat cf^stly. 
Wolsoy, happening to ho in gieat want of cash, his 
own and Henry’s amusements getting more and moio 
expensivo, had stipulated for Uio payment of tho enor- 
mous sum of 2,000,000 crowns of gold, in six monthly 
instalments, and a subsequent annual pension 
100,000 cro%%Tis. In return for these immense sums, 
Wolsey engaged not only to assist I’miice whcnovcir 
attacked, but to use all las efforts to obtain tho rehaso 
of Francis from captivity. The latter was the most 
urgent object to tho motherly heart of Bcgeiit LouihO, 
and she left no means uniauehed, and si)ared no brilx;s, 
to induce the cardinal in setting earnestly to work to 
gain this i)oint. It was no easy matter, however, for 
C’luiilcs guarded his prisoner with gicai jealousy, 
expecting for ransom little shoit of a kingdom. 
After ke(‘ping Francis for three mouths at the strong 
castle of J’izzighitone, noir Pavia, he ceased to bidiove 
him safe oven theic, seeing tliat a strong Italian 
party, headed by the lew pope, were claiming the 
kiifg as tbeir prisoner as much as his owi*. To 
socui'o his j)nze, the JCaiscr ordered that Francis 
should ho Bocrotly taken to Spain ; and, comidying 
wdth the iustrucUons, the prisone!* was convoyed bj 
his keepers, through fimoly lanes and byways, 
Genoa, from whence a slii^) of war brought him to 
Barcelona. Tho indignation of tho army under 
Bourbon, composed chicifly of Gormans and Italians, 
at this act, which they looked upem as treachery, 
was sc^gi'oat, that they broke wit in open mutiny, to 
quench which tho constable promised to go to Bpain 
iu person, to remonstrate with the Kaiser. Mofiii- 
while, Francis had been taken from Barcelona to 
I^Iadrid, whore he w^kept in tho most rigorous con- 
finement. All offo 3 Pi|froia Franco to pay largo sums 
of money for his relcaso haTmg fiiileA ™goiit Louiso 
^ext hit upon a singular plai* for obtaining her objooti 
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Her daughter Margaret — known to literature aa 
Margaret do Valoie^E autl^ress of some charming 
Tolumes of tales the fteocaooio stylo — had just 
become a widow, and being much beiovod by lier 
brother, the captive l^ng, it was resolved that she 
^uld pay him a visit, intorcoding^at tho same time | 
in his fovour with Kaiser Charles, kt was a rather 
unusual embassy; but the hoT^s set on it by ma- 
ternal Louise were not at ^lll unusual. Margaiet 
was highly accomplished, and, by universal consent, 
one of the greatest beauties of the age ; and there 
were 'fond hopes that her sweet eyes would have 
^)ower enough to bewitch the proud Kaiser, greatest 
monarch of the world, twenty-five years old, and still 
a bachelcu^. Tho fair ainba^dress, accompanied by 
a bevy of beautiful attaches, among thorn a certain 
Anno Boleyn, native of England, embarked at the 
little port of Aiguo%norte, in September, and, travel- 
ling* overland from Barcelona, reached tho imperial 
court at Tokdo early in October. Her application 
to see her royal brotlier was refused by the Spanish 
(iovommont ; but Kaiser Charles, against tho advice 
of his ministers, consented to give her an audience. 
They met, the two, the greatest monarch, and the 
fairest princess of Europe. MargSi'et, flushed with 
anxiety, was surpassingly liandsome ; but tho Kaiser 
looked at h^r with his cold grey eyes, till tho very 
blood seemed to freeze in her veins. H^r ^ssionato I 
eloquence, pleading for tho life and liberty of a 
brother, found no other answer but a few measured 
words of politeness. AccUriStomod to •Klulatioii, Mar- 
garet at length rushed away, frightonod almost at 
the icy tone of tho young monarcdi. The next day 
she left the iniiierial court, without taking farewell, 
deeply humiliated at having come so far and gained 
so littld. On tho road, Margaret met the imperial 
train, going on a hunting expedition, with Charles 
in the distance caressing his dogs. Then she blushed 
and she sighed — tho poor little French princess. 

Wolsey’s efforts to obtain the release of Francis had 
not much direct result, but proved successful in an 
indiTOct manner. Gold opened tho gates of tho king’s 
prison to a couple of Fi'ench priests, who came with 
a special message from the cardinal, to tell Francis 
how to got again into the open air. It was simply 
to consent to all the conditions laid down by Kaiser 
Charles, and not to fulfil a single one when once out 
of prison. A little perjury, the king was told, would 
easily be forgiven by the Holy Father at Rome, f 'bo ] 
already was deeply incensed at the independent 
manner in which ^ the Kaiser carried on his Italian 
affairs. Francis eagerly listqped to tho words of the 
priests, though feolii% ijome repugnance to follow 
their advice. !(j|; was probably not the crime of 
perjury itself which made liim hesitate, for the age 
was rife wth it, and there scarce lived a king or 
minister who hAd not committed it a hundred times 
over in his lifetime ; ibut IVancis feared th 64 ;)]>mion 
of the world about his own &lso oatlu He knew 
that ho was looked upon as the model knight of 
Fran^, successor of the “ fearless end blameless 
Baysad, awl to lose this character seemed worse than 
death. However, life-long imprisonment appeareii 
still worse ; and, seeing no olhor means, Francis at last 
offered all ih(^ oaths demanded of him. 'Accordingly 


on 'tho*14tl]f*of January, 1526, three months after the 
unsuccessful embassy of his beautiful sister, and 
eleven months after nig captore on the field of Favia, 
Francis swore that h§ would surrender the rich 
pmvinoe of Burgundy 1 ) tho empdror ; that he would 
give up his suzeraintj^ver Flanders ; tiiat he would 
reinstate tho duke of^ifirbon in his former position ; 
and that he would m qyer abegidon idl attempts of 
conquering Italy, f'hese worf the prinoiI)af con- 
ditions of the treaty, called of Madrid. Some minor 
clauses, likewise sworn to by Francis, bound him to 
marry tho Kaiser's sister, Eleanor ; to pay a consider#! 
able sum as war indemnity ; and, finally, to deliver j 
himself up again at Madrid if not able to fulfil the I 
whole of these promises. Not trusting entirely to* 
the oath of his royal prisoner, pink of French chivalry, i 
Charles moretwer stipulated that the two children of the 
king, boys of tender age— the mo^er having recently 
died — should bo given to him as hostages, to bo kept 
till the complete execution of the treaty. All being 
settled, with a profusion of solemn affirmations on 
sides, Francis was led to tho Pyrenees, and having 
witnessed, at the frontier brid^ between Fontai'abia 
and St. John do Luce, the delivery of his two little 
children into tho hands of the Spuiish commander, 
ho himself was allow;ed to get acioss into his own 
territory. Joy at his liberty for tho moment over- 
came his mternal feelings of regret, and, bestriding 
his Arab horse, he galloped, away, crying : “ Once 
more I am a king." • 

The release of Francis, after all, proved but a fortu- 
nate escape. ^ At the last moment Charles was made 
acquainted with the machinations of the French priests, 
and sent an express to the frontier to detain the king. 
But tho latter had passed across tho bridge into 
France an hour before the arrival of tho ooiinor, and 
was speeding away like lightning towards B^onno. 
Almost the first person ho met here was Dr. Taylor, 
a learned jurist, envoy of Cardinal Wolsoy, His 
special mission was to persuade the king not to 
hesitate ix) break tSie treaty made with tho Kaiser, 
as it had been entered into under compulsion. There 
was not much persuasion needed, for Francis at once 
declared freely that ho had no intention to carry out 
any part of tho agreement relating to a cession of 
Fi-enoh territory. As to the rest, ho was willing 
to take tho advice of his ministers, not forgetting, 
however, that his children remained as hosbiges in 
Spain. Following Jiis instructions. Dr. Taylor re- 
mained in tho suite of the king, making interminable 
s^woches in bad Latin, until arrived at Paris, where 
tho embassy was strengthoned by Sir Thos. Cheyney, 
specially deputed to offer congtatulations, and, what 
was more important, ^ propel tho French govern- 
ment into war with tlie emperor. Charles of late 
had been imprudent enough to give vent to his 
opinions about Wolsoy in bjttor speeches, whioli, on 
being duly reported to England, had the effect of I 
raising against him the •deadly animosity of the car- | 
dinal To bring about a league^f all the European I 
powoju against the Kaiser now became his great object, 
for which ho worked^ with restleas energy. Meeting 
with some reluctance in tho French king to engage 
in immediate war, Wolsey addressed himself to the 
popp, who listened more readijy to his propositions. 
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dei^ent VII., though as oardixial a zealmw i^ferial 
partizan, had ever smco his oooession to tne pontifical 
throrte shown himself the deteiitune^ enemy of the 
ambitions projects of Cha,rloifL and when the battle 
of Pavia threatened to lay ai Italy at his feet, had 
bem bold enough to make clj^n stand against the 
Kaiser. Italian by •birth, am^ intensely national in 
all his aspirations, the great ^ioy of^the now po;^ 
was to allow no foreign pof^er^to got too much in- 
fluence on the soil of tlie peninsula, and to insure 
this end as much as possible by the mutual opposition 
of conquerors* But -now (marles alone was to be 
Tteared, PoSse^r in his own right of the realms of 
Kables and Sicily in the south, and of Milan, Genoa, 
,ana the country of Esto in the north, with his aimies 
overrunning t|p i*est of Italy, ho had reduced the 
l^pifl\ienco of tne ^ remaining nominally independent 
states to a mere shadow, and the tem 2 X)ral power of 
the Church into nothingness. , To enfranchise himself 
from this thraldom, Clement was ready to risk every- 
thing, even to his own life. lie thus eagerly listened 
to Wolsey’s proposals, requiting tlio zeal of the 
cardinal by a renewal«of his legi^inc dignity, with 
greatly increased powers, such as to constitute him 
the absolute and irresponsible head of the Church with- 
in the English dominions. But the oagomoss of the 
pontiff drove him into imprudeft t rashness ; for before 
the king of Fiance had declared himself, and even 
before Wolsey had openly given his adhesion, Clement 
formed a league with the rejmblics of Venice and 
Florence, *fur the oxiuvss . purpose of crushing the 
jKJwer of Clitirlos on Italian soil. It was again 
a **IIoly League;” and the king of England had 
the presidency offered to him, with a speculative 
shaTO in Neapolitan sjioil, on the solo stipulation of 
assisthig with mon('y. To induce Fmnols to enter 
the confederacy, the pope solemnly absolved him 
from fulfilling iho conditions of the treaty of Madrid, 
granting to him, likewise, certain provinces in the 
mndh of Italy, in the temporary possession of the 
emperor. Francis, constantly thinking of his tw(» 
little sons, Wfis not in hjiste to cross tlio Alj)^, but 
kept temporizing; and seeing tliis, Kaiser Charles 
determined to show the Holy Father his iron hand. 
In the autumn of 1520, a few monllis after the 
formation of the IToly Jjeague, a S 2 )anish anny, com- 
manded by the viceroy of Najdes, and in secret league 
with ^ the 2 >^>werful Itoman family of Colonna, old 
enemies of the papal house of do Medici, came march- 
ing suddenly upon Komo, surprised the gates, and 
(ook ][)osS6Ssion of the city, scarcely allowing time to 
the pontiff to take refuge in the castle of St. Angelo. 
Clement would have beell safe here, but that, un- 
, fortunately, the castle w/is onj^ provisioned for throe 
days; and trembling to bq a martyr for lack of 
victuals, the ^x)pe siUTondcrod, submitting to all the 
conditions laid before him. These wei*o that he 
should dissolve the IJolJr League, should withdiaw 
his troops from the north, a«ia should* enter into no 
fiurthor hostilttios against the emperor. Clement 
swore to all — ^with a mental reservation. As soon as 
the Spanish troops had left the city, his holiness, in 
interview with the English Ambassador, told the 
**that Ae imperials hod broken so many times 
bonds with him, that ho might, when ho should 

see his time, break tind not observe his with them,” 
The example of this IiigKmoraljlfy of the hesad of the 
Church was not lost U2wC3iri8t An sovereigns. 

But the old woaponi»of perlidj^ successful as it had 
been in the hands of many yf liis 2>J'odecossora, was 
destined to bo faAal to ro 2 )o Clement VI L, bringing 
ou results which sent a thrill of hormr through the 
whole of Europe. Br(3aking through all the engage- 
ments entered into with the vioerew of Naples, as soon 
as ho had recovered his liberty of action, the 2 X)ntLff 
soon gave now grounds of complaint to Kaiser 
Charles,* and^ the latter thereu 2 )on no longer hesi 
tated to visit him with fierce punishment. The - 
duke of Bourbon, greatest of war-captains of tlto\ 
age, mode savage by exile aild misfortune, received 
orders to direct his army upon Borne; to take it, and 
not to spare it. Under his own command at the time, 
there wore but few troo23S, thes imperial exchequer 
haying fallen low; but making known the woik on' 
which ho was engaged, the duke soon received rein- 
forcements from all sides, and in the spring of 1527 
ho commenced his march from the plains of liOinbardy, 
southward. I'he bulk of Bourbon s army consisted of 
German and Swiss lances, to the number of sixteem 
thousand, under the immediate ordeis of George 
Frondsberg, a zetilous adherent of ike doctrines of 
Martin Luther. To him it was heavmily work to 
march upom Borne, and to .attack, to desttoy, and, 
if possible," annihilate the great Babylon, against 
which the Beformer was preaching — the City of Sins, 
the Seat of the Antichrist. Willingly, George 
Fioudsborg had S 2 >ont the whole of his fortune to 
cany out this godly task; he had converted all liis 
earthly goods into money, which was just sufihucut 
to give a single ducat to eveiy one of his sixtoeu 
thousand followers ; and when they growleik at the 
smallness of the pay, and wanted more, ho pointed 
to Itome. At Milan, tho men of Frondsborg united 
^vith. tho Spaniards under Bourbon, some ten thou 
sand ill numher, and thence tho tenihlo host 

swe 2 >t onwaid with the force of a hurri<3ane tlirough 
Tuscan 3 % scattering tho troops of the Holy League 
to right and left, like cliafi* in tho wind, llungoring 
aflcr loot, the Swiss wanted to turn aside upon 
Florence, but Frondsberg icfusod the demand, and tho 
raorconaries were compelled to follow the stem leader 
whoso eyes could see nothing but the Antichrist in 
front, the detestable Antichrist wlioui he was going 
to staanglo. Onward he tramjjod with his daring baiul, 
Germans and Swiss in front, S 2 ^aniards behind, over 
hills and mountains, through sti earns swollen with rain, 
and ov^ roads tiimod into momssSs, linked together, 
in files of thirty and t&‘ty, with locked hands and 
suiroundiiig arms, stemmmg torrents in fierce em- 
brace, with tho water iqi . to their nocks, heeding 
neitlior hunger nor thirst, and cheering each other 
with Warlike songs, till at last, on the evening of 
Saturdtj)?'* the 4lli of May, thti.Avild brigade looked 
down upon the city of the Seven Hills. Encamping 
for tho night under tho walls of Borne, Bourlx>ri 
wished to attack tho city the next mornitig; but 
Frondsberg refused. J>was Whit-Sunday, iie argued^ 
a day ordmned for Ji^ycr, and on which he cjould 
not destroy aught even in R^hylon. But the scaling- 
Udders wore ready early on iM- adav morning ; and as 
JLsi — — ^ — 
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Booif IMS the fitarfj began to fade in the sty, Btmrbon 
got his army ready 5‘ot tlvp storm, addressing them 
m fiery harangue, y* My Captains, all valoroas and 
brave,'* ho cii^; ‘^and you, ' my soldiers, whom I 
love : our destiny has us here, and here we m^t 
conquer, or here wo must perish. TiOok upon the city 
before you, and behold the glory of t^o world : gr^ 
it, and realize all the world can offer. Mot a nation 
but that will tremble before the waving swords of 
the conquerors of Rome, dbnquer, and gain eternal 
glory; or fail, and gain eternal shame T* “AmonT 
cried Trondsberg. Then the stojm began. * 

A thick mist enveloped, like a shroud, the city of 
.lithe Seven Hills on the dawn of Whit-Monday, 1527. 
Within the city all ^as noise and wild oonfusion: 
terrified priests trying to hide their ire.'isures ; women 
praying at the doors of churches ami chapels; and 
excited crowds of alt classes listening to the screeches 
‘of (f savage figure, ixjd-haired, naked and thin, running 
through the streets, and predicting that the end of 
the world had come. Without the wills all was 
silent as the giavo. Bourbon’s men had no artillery, 
and no weapons whatever to attack a fortified place ; 
but to attaeV it they wore not the less detennined, for 
death was in the real', even more than in front. 
Silently they crept along the walls surrounding the 


western suluirb of Rome, till, arrived near the Va^ 
tican hill, the signal of attack was gi^en. Bour- 
l)on himself, with lofty courage, seized the first scaling 
huldor, to climb the high wall, throwing a white 
mantle over his shoulders as a gni<i<' for his army. 
Already his foot was near tlie summit, wlien a priest 
above lowered his arquebus, and, pulling the trigger, 
sent him down to tho ground, a corpse. The waver- 
ing mist hid tho sight from the assailants ; but the 
news the g^’eat hm instantly flew through their 
rajiks, creating boundless fuiy in ovorj'^ man. Wildly 
they rushed up the ladders, heeding neitlier tho hail 
of lead fi’om the ti-oups in fiont, nor the fii*e of tho big 
cannon fiom the oasUo of St. Angelo. But tho guns 
within were stronger than the luuwny arms without, 
and the besiegers began to feel weaiy and faint, tiioir 
corpses thickly strewing the ground, when an uncx- 
petjtcd event turned Iho s(?ale. A small party of 
Spaniai'ds, not liking the look of the sealing ladders, 
had crept along the walls furilier towards the river, 
tin they came to a port-hole covei*ed with dung. 
This they removed, and rilenily crawled iirongh tlie 
opOTiiug, while a growing stream followed iu tfieir 
wake. All on a sudden thoro -sprang up a fioixjo 
sliout of Si)ain I Spain I” in the sticots of Rome, and 
tho garrison, seize# by a panic, rushed away from the 
walls, Renzo, the commandd!*, in front of tho flying 
men,^ Awostm*^‘k, the fmmense crowd, priests, po- 
pulation, and soldiers, fl<)d towards tho castle of St. 
Angelo, nut a soul thinking to break tho bridges over 
the Tiber, which would have confined tho invaders to 
tho small suburb on tfee western bank — ^the fcJouthwark 
of Romo— leaving the gimt body of the city as defen- 
sible as over. But on tliey ruehod, tho trembling 
mass; aod close at their heels the soldiers of B^mrbon, 
imide fraptie by tho loss o& their leader and four 
thousand of fWr comrades. Now tho mist disjioisod, 
the nun stood high in heaven, And Rome had a new 
, master. The sack the city was iwlyed u|)un, aijd 


an un^xanmled sceno of horrors commenced. Witii 
tho infuriated Boldiom th<nn came to be mingled the 
lowest mob of the sftnete, the rdbse of dens of debau- 
cheiy, and the liberated roU>era and assassins of the 
prisons, all eager for tlpfl^Ond more eager for muidm\ 
These and the Spaniails were the demons of atrocity 
which flew through /ho God-forsakon city. They 
^Jashed the brains of iftants against the walls in sight 
of tho mothers; tho J violated imtrons and virgins at 
the foot of tho alfSr; and extorted the secrets of 
hidden treasures from aged men undor xinspeakable 
ciuelties and tortures. The< German and Swiss ^ 
lances behaved with far more humanity than ihf 
Spaniards. With tho Swiss, the main object was 
to lay hold of as much ready cash os tlioy could secure, 
in theii* fatliomless pocketo; while tho religious fa- 
naticism of tho Germans found vent^in the milder, dis- 
play of ridicule against the priestliood. The rough 
unshaven troopers went strutting about in the state 
dresses of cardinals and bishops, singing profane songs, 
highly uncomplimentary to tho Romish hierarchy. 
Much tlxat they sang was tnio; for, according to the 
statement of thq great lii{||torian of Italy, Luigi 
(Suiociardini, tho Rome of Rope Clement VJI. was “ a 
corrupt city, full of abominable vices.” Yet before 
tho unutterable cinieltios of the invaders, oven tho 
abominable vices of the conquered xvere thrown into 
tho shade. Eor more than a century after, Roman 
mothers hushed their children with tho cry of “Spain” 
— tlio watchword of Bourbun's soldiejy. 

Tho nows of tho sack of Rome caused iifimcnse ex- 
oitomentand sympathy with the pope all over Catholic 
Europe ; but was received With very remarkable in- 
difforcnco in England auioiig all ehisses of tho laity. 
Wolsoy made some show of zeal in getting succour for 
tlio pontiff, but with not tho slightest efteet. •Accoi'd- 
ing to Plall, faithful i-ecordor of ilio city of London and 
of tho signs of tho times, “ tho king was sorry, and so 
were many prelates; but tho commonalty little monnied 
for it,” The common people wore mdo enough to say 
that “ the pope was a niflian,” and that “ ho began 
tho mischiot^ Jind was well served,” The sorrow of 
Henry itself. Defender of tho Faith, was neither 
deep nor lasting ; and whatever there was of it was 
drowiKjd ill the simsliino of a fresh pair of blue eyes 
which had fallen upon his amorous lioait. In tlio 
spiing of 1527, while Bouibou’s liost was marching 
ujwn Romo, there arrived at the royal court at Green- 
wich a sweet damsel of twenty, called Anno Boloyn, 
daughter of a diplomatic gentlcJuan in tho English 
service, and great-granddaughter of a lord mayor of 
London who liad been knighted for his yirtues. Anno 
lloleyn, come to fill tho fiost of lady of honour to 
Queen Catherine, was not without experience in the 
line, having been acctStfiniod to courtly society from 
tlio age of seven, when following Homy’s sister Mary 
into Franco to become tho wife of Ijouis XU. On 
Mary becoming an unhappy widow, and, two months 
after, liappy wife of a dpjee of Suffolk, pretty little Anne 
tmnsfeir^ her services to Qwegn CkRide, consort of 
France, with whom sho remainedfor nearly ton yeard, 
WJion Claude died in 1524, Mistress Airne, now seven- 
teen years old, entered the<?ourt of Margaret of Valois, 
pister of King Francis, a lady alike distinguished for 
her l>eatt1y as for her literaiy accomplishments, and 
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[ bar 1?‘roiboti^t tendextciea in roligioud mattersL Jtwas 
in tlie domp^y of Lady Margarot that ^no Bole^ 
went ®to Spain, to bewail the nAfeeli]^ natnio of a 
Wholet Caesar, and the dKplomtic failure of rosy lip 
and sparkling hyes. To cons&o herself for this miis- 
fortnne, the sister of Francis |Soon after resolved to 
give her hand to thedandless k|ng of Navarre, and it 
was this event which brought suitress JJoleyn to thp 
court of, Henry, her fathei hj ying Isolioited and 
obtained for her the post of lady 0 / honour to Queen 
Catherine. Anne's exquisite beatity at once attracted 
[ the king's eyes, always on the look-out for new cliarms, 
aiiecustomcd to pleasant change in the pleasures of 
idVe. At this mcnnont the bing was particularly open 
io &esh impressions, Wolsey’s vast ^litical schemes 
preventing the necessary attention being bestowed on 
palape intrigues and the suporintendenco of the royal 
amusements. * From his queen Henry liad separated 
some 4,imo before, growing age, coupled with disease, 
making her society undesirable, and the cardinal doing 
Im best to widen this broach for political reasons. 
Bent as he was now on the most intimate alliance with 
France, and, if possible, a war with the hated Kaiser, ho 
found the influence of Catherine, who never forgot tliat 
she Was the aunt of Charles, directly opposed to his 
plans ; and his object, tbci-eforo, became to estrange 
Henry to the utmost from liis wifb, destroying whatever 
power she might still possfiss over him. The task was 
not very diffi<jult, insismnch as the king, besides his 
now personal distaste, had a great complaint agfiinst 
her for ndl having given him any male heirs, all the 
ohildi*©n she Hkd Ixjrno, with the exception of the one 
daughter Mary, having flied in early infancy, llemy 
did not oeaso fioiting at this supposed calamity; and 
fretted more and mote when his separation from 
Catherine had destroyed the last hope of a fulfiliueut 
of his wishes. VVoUcy skilfully fanned the flame, and 
at last skilfully throw out an idea, probably long slum- 
bering in the king’s mind— divorce. The word, oneo 
spoken, took root — anoiber wild desire in tlxo king’s 
voluptuous nature, and anollicr mighty lover in tho 
carditiaVs political machine. 

It was before the king bad seen Anno Boleyn that 
tho question of a divoitjo was discussed betwwn him 
and Wolsey, and tlio noccssai'y rcs^jlutions taken. 
The matter at fiist was kept profoundly soerot; 
nevertheless it came to be bi’uiied about in tho spring 
of 1627, and in Juno following tho subject was talked 
of in tho city of Loudon more than tlie sack of llomo. 
Henry pix)feKSod to bo very angry at this, and sent 
for the lord mayor to stop these flying rumours— 
means not indicated, but necessarily aerial— on pain 
of his high displeasure. Mowover, the rumours grew 
into certainty a few weeks ^ter, whpn it was an- 
nounced that Cardinal Wolsey was going on a ^nd 
embassy to France, to concert measures for an intimate 
alliance of tho two countries, which was generally 
npdmutood to comprise the king’s marriage with one 
of the French princesses, « Wolsey sot out from 
London with ifhmejjpo pomp on the Jid of July, fully 
impressed with tho importance of his mission, and 
Utterly ignorant as yet of the exislonoo of a little 
lady of honour at Greenwich who had found favour 
Jn the ©yes of him for wliom he was seeking a wife. 
The train of the qardinal consisted of no less than 
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twelve hundred loi*d» and gentlemen on horseback, 
who passed- through tho streets of the city three 
abreast, dressed in black 4v'elvo^^ts, mobt of them 
with large gold cliains round their nocks. An army 
of servants, m yellow livery, kept marching with Huh 
immense train, wh^ch was prooMcd by twenty sumptor 
mules, canying tho cardinal’s c^asli and ^xsraonal 
effects, and guarded by a great nuuiber of archers ami 
men in armour. Wolsey himself rode in the 
centre, in gorgeous attiA3, on a mulo behung wiHi 
gold, his mace being borao by a nobleman, and his 
scarlet ^oak-bag by another, both walking bare- 
headed at lus side. In front marched two tall priests 
bearing silver crosses; and behind him two othen*,^ 
tho one carrying his seals of office, and tho c^fiior his 
cardinal’s hat. Lord mayor and aldonnon ^3owed to 
tho ground, and tho populace looked on in mute 
astonishment; but there were yokm in tlio bfujk- 
ground whispering words of mingled hatred -and 
contempt of the “butcher’s son of l])swich.” It was 
felt instinctively by the people that the conceit of this 
low-bom man was earrjdng him beyond all bounds 
of prudence and good sense. 

Wolsey landed at Cakis on Ibe lUh of July, in 
more than rc‘gal state, haviug taken eight days in bis 
progicss from London to the coast. Ho left Calais 
with a train of kniglits, nobles, aqd pages, wlikih 
filled the r^d for more than a mile ii? length, iitid 
tho king of France having granted him letters patent 
to pardon crimes, and to ojien the prisons in all' tho 
pLoc/Cs ho should pass through, his slow march on- 
ward re&cmblod a triumphant pixxjossion. At stated 
timiis he knelt down in tho road, on gold embroidered 
cushions, to say his pmyors, after which the pi jests 
swung inconso on him, and besprinkled him with 
holy water, while he gave thtf people his bonixliotion 
and full remission of thoir sins. Borne along solemnly, 
like a pagfin god, Wolsey at last reached Amiens, at 
tho gates of which lio was met by tho French king. 
Tho latter arrived iincxpoctedly, and seeing him 
approach, and liis own finely os yet disarranged, 
Wolsey rushed into a eliapol at tlio roadside to get 
into proper castumo. Thence ho issued in dazzling 
splendour, covoiod all over with gold and jewels; 
and b'^striding a new mule, superbly i rapped in 
sc^rrlet velvet, with pearls and deep golden fringes, 
he slowly rode forwaul to moot the king, who held 
his stiinips while he dismounted. Tho next day 
thoiK) was grand siuvice at tho cathedral of Amiens, 
when Wolsey Jiad his own arm-chair, or throne, 
placed three stejis higher than that of the^ king, 
allowing the latter— wlio acted tlft'ougiiout with all 
tho politeness and humility of a true-bred cavalier— 
to wait upon him as an attendant. ^ Thus far the 
cardinal carried everything before fliin with a high 
hand; but in the piactical negotiations which followcnl 
on the'oeromonies, ho not only gained notliiiig, but 
covered himself with ridicule, yi a manner visible to 
everybi&y but bimsolf. 

Wolsey 's gieat object in this journey, undertaken 
with such unheard-of pomp, was twofold; to con- 
nect Fngland and Fretpee by a double matiimonjal 
alliance, and to foiw^ his own viow^s on the papacy. 
His plan, regarding the first, was to got Francis to 
^^msent to a definite sottlemcu of his pioixisod juar- 
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tinpl#sa»fe t^eeived from hh Agomte. I3 b|^i?3<a 
growing |)firtiAlity for Anne Boleyn had become euoji 
as to attract all cy*i, and Wofaey was de6ply g^wed 
to learini that nis lengAenei abs^oe bad contributed 
to complete the ascei&nc^ of the unknown beauty 
over tne king^s minjt &)me held that die was 
extremely viituous, pthers, that she was extremely 
^lever ; but all agrep in the fact that she had refused 
cciiain offers ' madel io her by the kfug, and# for once, 
baffled his grace in his career of ca&y victories over 
courtly charms. In virtue, my lord cardinal had / 
much £iith, but in cleverness, male or female, h^ lii 
no reason to doubt ; and, considering the mat|^^ 
this point of view, ho felt some ground for alarm, 
thou^i not sufficient to warrant extreme moasurofck 
With less than his usual oircumspeolion, however, he 
contented lilmself with slighting the new ikvoprite, 
and lofusing to acknowledge her physiljal and mental 
attractions, at tho same time making uso of*eveiy 
opportunity to praise, before tlio king, the excessive 
beauty and grace of Princess Konee, whom ho ‘re- 
presented as ready to come to England as soon as the 
divorce had booo pronouncKd, Henry was pleased 
ciiiougli. As yet, the idea of a marriage with a subject, 
liuiublo attendant at tho coui*i, had scaicely entered 
his mind; and being incapable of real love, and 
impollod by little (Ase but vanity and voluptuous 
passion, the possession of the liiglidiorn, beautiful 
bride promised by Wolboy was sufficient for all his 
desires. With immense impatience, tho king now 
kept watching for further news from thb beautiful 
princess whom ho was to marry; and when, in the 
middle of October, three weeks after W^olscy’s return, 
the report was made that a great Fienoh embassy 
had lande^d at Dover, all was stir and excitement at 
the loyal court. Tho embassy, headed by tlio Marslial 
de Montmoronci, and comprising some of tho most 
illustiious nobles of Prance, duly made their appear 
anee, arid — solemnly invested tho king with the ordoi 
of Ht. Michael. At the same time Henry was informed 
that tho fair Princess lUmeo had been naughty enough 
to give her liand and heart to a poor Italian gontlc- 
nmn, instead of olniying tho wish of her royal biotluir- 
in-law to marry tlio great king now decorated with 
the order of St. Michael. Henry, master of dissimu- 
lation, hid his mortiiicatiori under a smile, and soon 
filler sent for Wolsey, telling him tliat he was deter 
niined to csptmso Anne Polcyn as soon as freed from 
liis tie of wedlock. The cardinal fell on his knees, 
but to no pur])0S0 ; he seemed to feel tho blow was 
coming, but could not yet see that it would be fatal. 

Queen Catherine os yet had never, boon optmly 
told that her husband was seeking a divoi'co from 
her. The intercourse^ of tJio royal couple, to all 
appearance, was os friendly as ever, and Henry, with 
accustomed duplicity, even increased in outward 
affection, and made it a point, while plotting her 
destniction, to greet her lA loving strains,. and to 
seat lier at his side ii^ all ffites and entertainments. 
However, it was impossible th^ th(f rumour of the 
events in prciiamtion sliould not come io the oars of 
the queen ; and well acquainted as she was with tho 
character of lior conftort and that of his chief advisor, 
she could not bo long under a doubt as to tho truth of 
these prococflings. lint of tho details sho was itn 


Bribce^ iflary, now eleven years old, and 
the hand of the Prenoh princess Bon^e, 
a yorag and very^^ndsesno lady of eighteen, sister 
of the deceased wife of Francis, for Henry. In both 
he signally failed, though exerting all bis eloquence 
for the pui^pose, praising Mary aG^ tho pearl of the 
World, the jewel that her fothor esteemed more than 
anything on earth;” and speaking of Henry’s pas- 
sionate love for Een?i6 in terms w^liicli made the tears 
come into his own eyes. King Francis, too, professed 
to be immensely touched, and offered his woicl as a 
gentleman that he would marry tho pearl of the 
-J world some day or other ; only ho refused to fix a 
piAsijr, the ]mrl being still so young. To Bcm'jos 
maiKEsge with Henry, also, tho king had no objections 
whatovef, provided the princess herself would consent. 
But tho young lady, it was well knowm, felt not the 
least inclination t(^ marry a middlo-agod gentleman 
airtjady piovidcd with a wife, and rumoured to bo 
unytlung but a good Ijiisband. Fair Eonee, besides, 
was over head and oars in love with a certain young 
Italian, son of tho duke of Ferrara, to whom sho had 
pledged her troth, and whom she actually married a 
few months after. Of all this, however, Wolsey was 
utterly ignorant ; and, while despatching long letters 
to Henry, descriptive of the groat progress his 
“secret affeir” was making, his pomp and his 
nogotiationa were the laughing-stock of the French 
court. Henry came to learn this in flmo, and tho 
failure of the marriage project, coupled with tho 
ridicule thus produced, and in whi<h- he thought 
himself involved, had not a little to do with the 
ultimate fall of the cardinal. Wolsey’s giarid journey 
into Franco was both tho most splendid and the most 
fatal journey of his life, 

^ In one resjtect, indeed, there were stroifg expecta- 
tions that Wolsey’s interview w^iUi Francis would 
lead to groat results ; but these also were shattered 
by his extreme conceit. Moved partly by political 
considerations, in seeing the pojx> a prisoner and 
mere tool in the hands of Ohavlcs, atid j)artly by 1U© 
doctrines of Luther, imbibed fiom his favourite stater, 
Margaret, the French king had conceived tho grand 
idea of making his realm indopondoiit of tiio see of 
Home, hy instituting a high-archbishop, as spiritual 
head of a now (jallicaii Churcli. Tho plim was hinted 
to \A olsey, with implied promises that ho should bo 
appointeti the first high archbishop, with liboity to 
unite this dignity Avith a similar one in Ihigkmd. 
Bui the cardinal refused, almost with scorn, deeming 
himself already of more olovatod rank tlion a possible 
high-archbishop, fed not doubting that tho tiara of 
Home was more thai# ever ’^thin his roach, as s<x>n 
as the power of OJiarles dbuld bo overthrown in Itiily, 
and tlial of unifed France and England substituted. 
The cardinal’s private ambition so far coincided Avith 
that of Francis* as make him seek this great result, 

and the war upon th(V3in|ieror, thoreforo, Avas decided 
upon. Towards tho end of September, Wolsey, after 
a sojonm of two months, bid fafewoU to the Frcncdi 
king,# and, almost at the same moment, General 
l4autteo ofossed Mont Conis iritli an armj^ of sixty- 
ilionsand men, io conquer Italy, or, as it was staud, 

^ to ^^Uver tho pope from tho bauds of his enemies.” 
Tbe cardinal’s return to England waa hastened bj 
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Bbied so incredible that a maAhitving been mar- 
^eighteen yeiwjs, sb9uld at tIio ‘<|id of all this time 
> reduce his married life to a ^ncubinage^ and 
its oiff»pring as a bastaid, oh the pietext of 
legal or theological quibble — that Catherine 
isod to believe it, and expressed lior un- 
the Spanish ambassador, who brought the 
But the piuofs came in fast, until at last the 
woman could shut hoi* eyes no longer to the 
It her htisband really meant to desert her and 
to many another, branding her and her daughter 
with infamy. Catherine was a woman somewhat 
naiTow-ininded, a bigoted lioman Catliolic, and de- 
vout pujpil of priestly autlioi*ity. Kovortheless, she 
had in, her all the undiiunted pride of her Spanish 
mother, and when she learnt that her husband was 
applying to the pojw to have his marriage anniiUod as 
incestuous, she resolved not iA> bend even bofoio the 
head of tho Church on this gi*ound, should ho decide 
against her. But to prevent thiS, if possible, she at 
ouoe despatclied a trusty messenger to her nephew, 
tlie Kaiser, entreating him to assist lior in this distress, 
and to use his influence at Eome to oppose the 
divorce demanded by her husband. Kaiser Charles, 
attached with cordial love to his aunt, and as cordially 
hating Wolsey, at once fuffillcd tho queen’s desire, by 
simply ordering tho head of the Church not to do any- 
thing whatever in llic matter of tho divorce with- 
out the impovial sanction. The poor pontiif, still in 
tho grasp of tlio fierce legions of ISpain and Gennany, 
and with but small chances of freeing himself from 
their cmbriico, willingly consented to everything 
demanded by Charles, It was the first great con- 
sequence springing fiom Bouibon's eventful suck of 
Koine. 

Tho first applications of Homy to the ixmtiif for 
a divorce met with vague and undecided replies. 
Clement Vll, liad one eyo upon Madrid and the other 
upon tho Alps, over whicu a JbVeneh army under 
Qoiioral La, u tree was brojiking its way ; and being in 
utter uncoitainty w'hcthor Charles or Francis was 
likely to bo beaten in the great game about to be 
played iu Italy, ho, like a prudent man, tried to keep 
his peace with both parties. Fersoually, ho had not 
the least disinclination to divorce tlio monarch of 
Kngland from his wife, or,^if necessary, fiom ten 
wives. Far w'orso oases tlmn ^at, of this amatory 
King Henry had been bi ought for centuries past to 
Borne ; and tlioro was really no precedent showing 
why a sovereign, treating tho Church with due respect, 
should not have his domostiA affairs favourably settled 
at the pontifical divorce court. Jiut, though willing 
enough to favour to the utmost of his power, 
Clement was not inclined to suffer martyrdom for 
h^s sak^ and, with tliat iron hand of Kaiser Charles 
upon his throat, to incur certain destruction out of 
sBeUf affiatbility. ' In vain Wolsey sent envoy after 
envoy to urge haste in* tho expedition of the oi 
" voii ir. t * 
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preliminaries, tlmt they themselves at kst got utterly 
confused in then own minds. -Ono morning, the two 
principal agents, Dt. Stephen Ganiinor and Dr. Fox, 
who had long tried to come to a definite understanding 
respecting the divorce, and wore now meditating tlicir 
return to England, broke in upon tho pope on a 
sudden, to get somothing like a clear reply from him. 
They weio surprised to nnd tho pontiff' sitting ujkju a 
little wooden bench before tho file, with an old 
eovorlot over his, shoulders, “not worth twentyu 
ponce.” On tlie bencli there was no room 
English ambassadors, nor wm there any otwr ae- I 
connuodation, so the intrudeis had to promise to call 
again tho next day, with whicli his holiness seemed 
well jdcased. The next day, on presenting themselves 
in compliance witli the fumml ap|)ointment made, tho 
two htahily envoys wore ushered into tho pipe’s 
sleeping apartment, whore they found four cardinals. 
I’hey all marched together into a veiy small bed- 
closet, and Clement, sitting down on the couch, witli 
his back to tho wall, quietly motioned his visitors to 
make them.solvt)S comfortable on little stools, placed 
around the bed in a circle. Hero they kept talking 
for nearly five hours, tho two envoys CbnSHantJy full 
of their great fsubjcct, and tlie four cardinals as con- 
stantly driving them off at a tangent into the wide 
realm of politics and divinity. Sitting on their little 
stools, the eyes of tho learned men of England began 
to opt‘if to tho fact that they were no miitch for the 
h'anied men of Home. 

Like many other great questions, before and siiu^e, 
that of King JTemy’s divorce was doomed to be de- 
cided on tho field of arms. ^J’ho pontiff’ having *8uuk 
to }k 3 a mere mouthpiece of conlonding sovereigns, tlio 
decision lay between C/liarles and Fiaiicis, and the 
hoHfs of fighting men which they wore hurling against 
each other on tho fair fields of Italy. At first, the 
impetuous onset of tho Frencli proved victorious, os in 
many pie(*oding ciunpaigns. Having passed Mont 
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Conis in the summer of 1527 witliont much difficulty, 
General Luiitrec bcajan ty «lriving tlie imperialist 
troops before him, faking Alossjintli la and otlicr strong 
fortresses, and oven that I’avia which had Ikm^h so 
fatal to his master. Flushed witli victory, the French 
now moved southward, along 4ho Adi*iatic coast, 
towards the Neapolitan states, leaving Rome — still in 
the hands of the German and Spanish lances, under 
the able command of the prince of Omnge, Bourbon’s 
successor — to the west. After reernitiiig his strength 
in the fertile plains of Romagua and the Marches, 
Lautroo took to the siege of Naples, opening his guns 
upon tlio city on the 1st of May, 1528, about the same 
'*V‘-^o.when Gardiner and Fox woVe> sitting on their 
little lijools in the papal bcHlchambor. They might 
well have pardoned the poor cardinals, their stool 
neighbours, for talking polities instead of ecclesiastical 
law, for the fiitc of* Romo and of the English divorce 
* hill was depending at that moment very much more 
upon the proper direction of Lautroo’s big guns than 
upon any arguments, divine or profane, bearing ujxm 
King Ileniy’s case. The big guns did their work 
well at first, to such a degree that Clement despatched 
in haste a cornier to England, declaring his leadiness 
to accede at once to all the demands of Henry. But 
before a luontli hod elapsed, a fearful pestilence bnjke 
out in th(i**-Fyonoh camp, mowing down twenty thou- 
sand £aen in the lapse of a few wecli^, among them 
their great leader, General Lautroo. ^Tho command 
now devolved upon the maiquis of &iliiz 2 i, who at 
once raised tlio siege and retired to A versa. His 
small force, still sufiering from disease, was attacked 
hero at the end of August, and had to surrender to 
the priiKje of Orange. Of the sixty thousand men led 
across the Alps by General Ivautroc, not six^y re- 
turned to tell the tale of woe. Italy once more was 
lying at the feet of that silent young Gesai, insensible 
to French princesses, with naught but tlic dream of 
universal empire in his lustreless eyes. 

While the pope was yet trjdng to steer the l)ark of 
St. Toter clear of the rocks of both Spain and France, 
and to temporize with the fearfully importunate sove- 
reign of the western islands, there occurred events 
which Ikuo the appearance Uiat he would be relieved 
at least of the latter pait of his trouble. In June, 
1628, a dire pcstilcnoo broke out in England, simul- 
taneously with that which ravaged in the French 
camp before Naples, and in many other p.arts of the | 
continent. The “ sweating siokness ’’ was ihc* name i 
given by the English to this fatal diseaw, the 

outward symptoms of which were dosesribed as follows 
by the French Vmbassador at London. “ Wo have,” 
informed the diptematic^ gentleman, amiable unto 
death towards^liis government ; “ wo have a little pain 
in the head and heart.. Wo suddenly l3ogin to sweaty 
and need no physician; for if we uncover ourselves 
the least in *^6 "world, or cover ourselves too much, 
wo arc dead in four horn's, and sometimes in two or 
three. It is the (easiest disease in the wcSrld to die 
of.” Clioerfnl as was this French aspect of the 
“sweating sickness,” its appearance oimted intense 
terror many, and airiong the mast alarmed was 

the king. On the disease breaking out at Gjocii'^ich. 
ho fled away in groat haste to Waltham, iix Essex, 
and, not dooming himself rpiite safe here, iv. llumdon, 
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in Ilprtfordshiro. ' From llunsdon he wrote to Anno 
Bolt^m, ‘^entirely beloved,” telling her not “to lot 
his absence displeofte;” adding, “ for wherovei>I may 
1)0, 1 am yours;” but enjoining her at Hie same time 
not to come near him£ono of her servants having died 
of the sickness. Mio king next made liis will, 
took the sacrament, eoirfessod his sins, and called in 
^his physician, Dn^itts, with whom ho set to making 
pills, ointments, dpcocftions, lotions of all sorts, 
offering them also to tlio public as “tlio king’s own 
plaistcr.” But 4n spite of plaistors, the pestilence 

f ot more and more fatal, and several of his servants 
ying, Henry was seized with a true fit of compmft- 
tion. Soekifig again the society of his pious queen, 
ho commenced sharing in her devout exercises, con- 
fessed every twelve hours, and every other day made 
his lost will and testament— thirty-nine wills alto- 
gether. Henry was fast becoming a saint, when, un- 
fortunately, the “ sweating sickness ” begun to abate. 
No sooner was all danger gone, when ho packed tip 
his pill-boxes, discharged his confessor, huffed away 
his wife, and began writing fresh love-letters to Anne * 
his “ da^rling joy over.” — The respite was 

short, and the real troubles were yet to come for the 
Roman pontiff. 

Notwithstanding the raising of the siege of Naples 
and the utter defeat, of the French troops in Italy, 
the irrepressible English envoys did not cease way- 
laying Clement, till at last, fairly worn out, kept 
at bay iu the smallest of his small bed-closets, he 
Iiromiscd to do something for King Henry, It was 
the institution of a court of inquiry ‘'to examine into 
the validity of tlio royal •marrijigo, with power to 
cull witn(\sbes and to deliver judgment, subjec.t to the 
a])proval of tlit^ court of Rome. 'I’he poor pope had 
made tliis concession with teax's in his eyes, bitterly 
lamenting, as well ho might, liis unhappy lot; and 
seeing that they could wring little more from him, 
Henry’s ambassadois, Gardiner and Fox, accepted it. 
As presidents of the court of inquiry, Clement nomi- 
nated Wolscy and Cardinal Carnpeggio, the latter an 
old and infinn man, suffering liadly of the gout. Not 
to lose his prize, Gardiner himself tok charge of the 
old cardinal, li'ying to hoist him along tlio road with 
the greatest possible speed. But Caiaj)eggio, shrewd 
Roman, with aching limbs but a clear brain, was not 
to be propelled in tliis maimer; and, jdcaJing the 
enemy gout as an excuse, he look his own time, IhlJ 
two months, to creoi> along from the Tiber to the 
I’hamcs. In this, as in other things, the caidinal 
but followed his instructions, which wore of a two- 
fold kind, open and secret. His written orders en- 
joined the prolate to accoh'rato the royal divorce 
as much as possibly, and to do everything in his 
power to favom' the fishes of the beloved son of the 
Church, King Homy, Defender of the Faith. But 
his private instructions, taking due priority, com- 
manded the cardinal to keep very quiet, to travel 
very slowly, and to dp as little as possible, and, above 
all, to give no oflonco to Qujgn Okthorine, aunf of 
Casar, commander of the legions. Thus well pro- 
pwed for all eventualities, Oam 2 )eggio crosa^ the 
C’hannel, and made his cntiy into London on the 9th 
of October, 1528, nliout a month after King Henry 
liad got rid of his pills, his wife^ and his oonfesspr. 
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Wolsey’8 poBition bocamo voiy critical witjj^ tlxo 
anival of the pontifical legate. Though tllio original 
inatigaJtor of the divorce, ho had 4ong come to repent 
of hxs scheme, seeing its^rtial failure* and the dire 
ends to wliich it would load; Well laid as the plan 
was to mjiko Homy break, for Isvcr, with the Kaiser, 
and bring about the desy^od French alliance, it 
crumbled to pieces the momeiii the j^eat bait, in^ 
the shape of the beautiful princest^ began to fail ; and* 
its ruin became complete when Anne fioleyn appeared 
upon the scene. Wolsoy now stood aghast at the 
plot he had been pioparing, the grave ho had been 
digging fur himself. He was filling the place of a 
qiiiiift eldoily lady, with little influence over the king, 
XPry pious, and devoted to him as a high luminary of 
the Chuich, with a young rival, strong in the king’s 
affections, of pronounced heretic opinions, and of 
001 x 1101 and undisguised hatred to himsedf. Qiioeii 
C-atlierine’s maid of honour instinctively hated Wolsey, 
and ho returned tine sontimont completely, feeling that 
ho was face to face with a rival equal to, if not surjiass- 
ing him in craft. Many attompli^ have been made, 
in old and modem times, 4,0 whitewash the memory of 
Anne Ilolcyn, and oven to raise her on a ^lodostal of 
imnwrulato fame as a suficror and a saint; but it 
seems impossible, loc^king disiiassiuiiatcly and without 
prejudice at all the facts of her short eventful career, 
to come to any other conclusicm tlian that she was a 
woman of gix^at cunning and of certainly low morality. 
\N hether, as assorted by conlomporaiies, she got early 
debauched lit the French court — a court fiimous, oven 
at tJiat time, fof its gioss piofligacy — or wlicthor she 
meri*ly learnt there all tlie finer arts of intrigue, cer- 
tain it is that the r61o she played after her arrival in 
Queen Catlieiine’s lion sol lold was such that the most 
consumiuato actress <‘ould not have porfonned it hotter. 
Her refusal to become TIciiry’s mistress wfis noces- 
saiilymade under one of tw’o conditions : either she 
was perfectly virtuous, or she was thoniughly artful, 
intimately acquainted with the character of men in 
general, and of such men as Henry in particular, 
i’e accept the foimer alternative seems very diiBcnlt, 
inasmuch as it is inconsistent with the whole sub- 
sequent (?areor of Anno Holey n. She did not with- 
dniw from the court, like a sluuncful maiden, after 
tile dishonest proposals had bixui made, but remained 
in, and even sought the king’s society, oxclianging 
(sonstant Jovo-lotters with him, exhibiting all her 
charms, and exerting all her jxiwer to supplant his 
faithful wife, and to grope her way to the throne over 
the ruin and misery of others. If nothing else wore 
known of (he Ijfe of Anno Bolo}"!!, this alone would 
ho sutficient to stamp hem memory with disgrace. 
But the white veil of innocenjo has been flung over 
it for no other reason but tlyit Anne Boloyn was a 
reformer, and weak eyes fancy to see that her iajx^r 
fingers conti*ibu(ed to moidd the now world of Pro- 
testant England. It is a* narrow faith to trace (he 
tides of tlie ocean into such shajlow creeks— (o forgot 
a nation over a*ltinjj^s sweothcati;. Wolsey would 
have gladly forgiven Anno Boloyn her Protestant 
heresies, if not accompanied by that worldly ambition 
which made her so like him, hut the ahsonco of which 
alone constitutes true religion. 

The great drama, or melodrama, of the royal divorce 


I ooui-t was commoiioed on (ho 28lh of October, the p(jor 
Koman cardinal having boon prostratci for throe weeks 
from the gout, and unable lo staA^ou his legs. Even 
now ho could not keen himself well upright; hut (he 
king’s amorous flame being daily fanned by his now 
mistress, delay wa^ no longer possible, and tlio im- 
prtilato was stuck into a chair of criuiHun 
velvet, and placed at Wolsey s side, on the right hand 
of tlie throne. Having made a decorous and safe 
speech, full of praise of royal wisdom, but leaving out 
the mattois under discussion, Cardinal Oainiicggio 
was transported hack to his lodgings, and the x>*o- 
ceodings were adjourned to Smiday, the 8th ol 
November. On this day tlie king wit in state in * 
great hall of Bridewell palace, and addrossin^^lflfjwd 
of nobles, judges, and eminent citizens of^ondon, 
began pleading his own case. His speech— caiefully 
noted by Bccordcr Hall, who, poo» soul, wrote doAvn 
immediately after “as much as liis wit would bear 
away” — wfis more than usually lull of hypocrisy. 
After assui-ing liis hearers, every one (»f wliom knew 
liis ijassion for Anno Boloyn as well as himself, timt | 
religious scruples alone had brought him to investigate I 
(ho question of the validity of his marriage, with j 
the ultimate view of a divorce, ho summed up and con- 
cluded his oration as follows : “ If it he adjudged,” he 
ciiod, with tearful eyes, “that the quoqn my lawful 
wife, nothing ivill bo more pleasant or moio acu^plahle 
to mo, both fol the clearing of my conscicuico, and ab>o 
for the good qualities and conditions I know to b(* in 
her. For I assuio you all, that besides her noble pa- 
rentage, she is a woman of most gentleness, humility, 
and buxomnoss; yea, and of all good qualities pertain- 
ing to nobility she is without conqiarison. So that if 
I were to marry again I would choose her aliovc all 
women. But if it is determined in judgment that our 
marriage is against God's law, then shall I sorrow, 
parting fr<mi so good a lady and loving comiiauion. 
Those 1)0 the sores that vox my mind ; those Ix) the 
pangs that trouble my conscience ; foi ilio declaration 
of which 1 have assembled you togothor. And now 
you may depart.” W hat Englishmen thought of their 
king telling such miserable falsehoods, willi not oven 
the courage pertaining to open wickedness, it is 
impossible to say ; hut it evidently upset the “ wit” 
of others besides Kecorder Hall. Wolsey and Jiis 
colleague, Campeggio, pla}cd a ]X)or pait wlion pn^- 
cooding stiaightway from the meeting at Bridewell 
pakic® to the residence of Oathoviuo, to aimoimcc to 
her, for the first time, that the pope had appointed a 
commission to inquire into the validity of her niar- 
liage. “ Alas, my loids !” was the tligniiied loply of 
the quocn, “ can it ho ndtv a qficstion whether i he 
the king’s lawful wife or rfot, when I have b^n 
married to him almost twenty years, atid no objection 
made before’ Divers pi elates and lords, privy council- 
lors of the king, are yet alive who then* adjudged oui 
marriage guoil and lawful ; ami, now (o say it is de- 
testable, Is a great maivol to me ; especially when 1 
consider what a wise piinee the king’s father was, and 
also the natural love and aifeetion my fatbt*r, King 
Fertlinand, bare unto me* I think that neitl^or ol our 
fathers wore so unwise and weak in judgment, hut 
they foresaw wdiat w'ould follow our niarliago. I’he 
kijg, my father, sent to (he cuu ..f Itomo, and theio 
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obtained a dispensation, tluit I, being ilio one brother’s 
wife, might without seiuj^lp of conscieiico niatiy tho 
other brother law/iTlly — Chieh liconso under letid 
\under lea(^en seal] ihavo ,)et io show, which makes 
mo say and sundy believe, as my first mairiage wtws 
not completed, that my secx)iid is^good and lawful.” 
“But of this trouble,” she continued, turning to 
Hardinal Wolscy, “ 1 may only thank you, my had of 
Yojk, because, I ever woiuhTed at your priclo and 
vain glory> and abhorred your volujituous life, and 
little oared for your presumption and tyranny, thoie- 
foro of malice liavo yon kindled this fire ; especially, 
for tho gic'at grudge >on boar to my nejdicw the 
^fV'iUjfwor, whom you liato worse than a scoi'inon, 
bec^SEfci^Iie would not gnitily ^oui* ambitj<»n by 
making you pope by fort'c ; and thcivfoie have you 
said, moie tlmii once, you would iToublo him and his 
friends— and you htfvo kept him true iironiiso; for of 
alhhis wars and vexations, ho may only thank you. 
As for me, his ])oor aunt and kinswoman, what 
trouble you put mo to by this new-found doubt, God 
knoweth, to whom 1 commit my cause.” 

Catherine’s l)old speech tore to pieces the whole 
network of flimsy argument brought foiward by tlic 
king; but even on his t*wu giouiid, leaving aside all 
questions of religion, honour, and morality, llenry Juid 
really no cUifJO /or a divorce, nor as much as for an 
inquiiynrito the validity of his marriage. The kings 
lawveis, in their protracited quibblings rttid jilcadings, 
first put tho Bible into court, alleging that the mar- 
riage of a brother’s wife being forbidden by (i<k 1, tlie 
pope could grant no dispensation there liom, his g,utho- 
rity not extending over the Divine Law, but only the 
laws of the CJiurcli, The reply to this was that such 
man iago was not forbidden by God, but, on ilio con- 
traiy, ordained in certain cases, as in Deuteronomy, 
tho twenty-fiftli chajitcr and fifth which com- 

mands, “ If brethren dwell together, and ono of them 
die, and have no child, the wife of the dead shall not 
many without, unto a shanger : her husband’s 
brother shall go in unto her, and take her to wifi* ” 
Demy’s advocates, not too well road in the Bible, on 
hearing the Mosaic law expounded to them, dro})])ed 
the theological pait of their case, taking icfuge in a 
very me.an quibble about the papal dispensation. 
They argued that this dispensation had bec'u obtained 
under false pretences, as tlie bull (‘mlxHlying it bhiiod 
that the marriage of llcniy and Catheiine ^vus sough i 
for tho sake of peace hotween England and ^Ihis 
being untrue, as thero existed actual peace. I’lio 
argument was so very weak that even a king’s counsel 
might have beon^aslumod to take his staiid u])ou it, 
however, there was more tfian one in this case loady 
to do tho loyal liehest. * The clever Fiench ainbjis- 
sador, who (li];Acd so pleasantly on the “sweating 
sickness,” explained to his own court tho simple means 
at Henry’s c^onmiand for raising good lawyers. “ The 
kinj 5 ,” he said, “pt^s all his seivants wclh but is 
tciriblo in his anger, and no head so fine bill he has 
it knoclfcd ofl* ” — il w’y a pas de si helh tMe quHl ne 
feraU voter. The gay Frenchmen, envo} s of F'-ancis 
at the court, watched IJemy keenly during tho 
whole of those divorce prococidings, and did not tail to 
observe that in tho couiso of tho drama tho king’s 
tiger nature was fiist creeping out, his chief kcopjjr 


liaving had tho faming process interrupted. The 
doclmo of^Wolsey’s influenco was sincerely lamented 
by the French king', although ho had a little private 
grudge against tho cardinifl for trying to negotiate 
tho “ iiearl of tho wo/dd,” at the very moment when 
the pearl was to bo turned into a bastard. 

Wolsey, seeing his fliB approupohing, was well awaro 
^that to Franco alo46 he could look for liclp and 
sympathy, as, indejjd, It was ^wing to hii? extreme 
eagerness for a French alliance that he Imd lost his 
footing on the di/.zy height to which ho hfid risen. 
His sole chance now of regaining his position was a 
great Knroj[)ean war, the defeat of tho Kaiser, and the 
occupation of Itomo by French troops, 'i’hough Henry 
was blind enough to ho duped by the comedy o* 
cardinal legates in England, Wolscy know hut too 
well that as long as the Kaiser kept his hold upon 
Borne ill ore was not tho slightest chance of tho pofie 
giving his consent to the divorce; and this failing, ho 
could not but forcjscc would bring him into irredeem- 
able disgrace. Besides, his power at home doj^ended 
greatly uj)on his high ecclesiastical dignity, and that 
of being the l epiQsentative of. the supreme jiontiff; and 
as long as the gloi y of the latter was not dimmed in 
iljc eyes of the woild, Wolsey might fairly hope to 
maintain his own grandeur, licarding even siudi 
enemies as a puisKint'*kiiig’B wife or mistress. Having 
thus neaily as much interest as C’lenient himself to 
free Borne from llio inqw'rial sway, Wolsey did not 
cease liis effoils to gain this groat object, and late in 
tlie year 1528, when tlicie was a temp lull in tho 
di voice })ioc!e(Hlings, he despatched t,w^) fresh envoys 
to the court of Fianeis, to urfije him loanotlici Haliiui 
war. But tho king was not iu the mood for flghling, 
his whole mind being occupied by thoug!:ts of his two 
littlo sons, deliveiod up as lioslages to (Hilaries to 
elfect Lis own liberation. After remaining long in 
almost entire ignoram'o alxmt their fate, k’l am is had 
just learnt fiom a priest, wlio managed to discover 
their jndsoTi and gain access to lliem, that they were 
kept in a dark eJiamber, scantily clothed and mon? 
scantily fed, and were fast sinking into the idiotic 
state, playing with little dogs and making pictures in 
wax. The thought of liis poor little cliildieu, sucri- 
ficed for his sake, fairly ovcicame the king. To ]>loaso 
his English ally, and gain glory for hiinsclf, he would 
have gladly hurled another fifty or Innidrod thousand 
lurm against tho walls of Naples , but to let his two 
little sons pciisli iu prison was more than his heart 
could bear. ho sent his mother, shrewd LouLse, to 
negotiate for peace and ilio delivery of his children ; 
and she having been met at Gambray by an eldeily 
aiclidnchcss, near relati\*B of tho Kaiser, the two 
diplomatic ladies arranged tlie matter in a voiy few 
days. Finneis, on pj^yment 2,000,000 downs, 
got back liis children; but at the same time received 
a wife, in the })<'rson of Eleanor, elder sister of (fiiarlos, 
who brought him back hd!f tho money. Thus all 
ended as meny as marriage trolls — except for Wolsey. 
Tho peace of Cambray dashed J^s lalit hopes to tho 
ground. 

Tho negotiations between Francis and the Kaiser 
liad an immediate •effect upon tho sittings of the 
pontifi<;al CcMirt of Inquiry. Cardinal (>ampcggio got 
another dicfidful attack of gou^ a«id r(‘ported his utter 
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incftp^ity to Attend to any business 'wliatevijr. 4t was 
in vaip that Henry offered to }^ve him earned, as 
before, in a voiy conifortj^ble arnichaii^ to Bridowol] 
palace, or oven to give him apirtments within tlie 
precincts of the royal residence; ho was deaf to aJl 
enh^oaties, and solemnly declarcid that he could move 
neither hand nor foot? The Rihgj^got very angry, and 
Anne Boloyn still more; but tjior&was no help for tlicr 
matter, and legal hap^iiness boin{; postponed against 
their will, they resolved fo employ the time in amus- 
ing themselves, 'Ilie festive (Christmas season of 
was spent at Greenwich with more splendour 
ihau had been oxliibited for many years pjist; balls, 
Imnquols, jouste, and masquerades followed eacli othoi 
hi lapid succession, and at cveiy time and cvery- 
wliere Anne Boloyn was the prosi<ling goddess. JVjor 
Calheiine was forced to be present at most of those 
spectacles, enduring the mortificafion of seeing her 
servant pla^u^d in front of her, honoured with the 
smiles and obsequious atteutious of her husband and 
tho whole tribe of eoui’Liors. Anne Boloyn, with 
shameless insolence, had commenced to give herself, 
even in tho presence of fJathorino, flio aiis a real 
queen, holding courts of her own, and distributing 
patronage in Clnir(‘li and State, appointing ministers, 
bishops, and anibassadoi s. 1 1 er ascendancy over Henry 
was such, that even when ho found iliat slio paraded 
hijs lovc-lotteis in pnbli< 3 , and was boasting of the pas- 
sibii she liad inspired and was skilfully nursing, 'with 
piopor ]eg%ixl for Iku* owm interests, ho had nolliing 
but tho most, gentle iclmke foi lier. To keep tho 
loyal iig(‘r, full of vanity an<l eonc(5it and tliorouglily 
conscious of the strengili of his claws, thus dancing 
before her, was coitainly a grand feiit on the part of 
Anno Boleyn, lljough a feat less resoinlding tbo woik 
of an innocent maiden than that of a highly accom- 
plished courh'san. 

i\aidinal Ojiinjicggio's gout continued into the year 
1529, seemingly incurable, and threatening to iK'come 
a national calamity. ITcniy altcrnafoly stormed ami 
coaxed, olfeiing tlie cardinal the see of Jhirham if he 
would only get better; but all to no otlcct, for the 
ugly enemy kiqit pinching and griping, in opposition 
to all divorce pniccod in gs. Tho montioning of tlie 
Dm ham bishojnic, indeed, seemed to prfKluce a nm- 
men (ary alleviation of pain; yet it lasted but a veiy 
short time, tho attention of the mi tier ing prelate being 
directed to the fact that, his chief at Borne wtis able 
to inimako as well as to make cardinals, and tliat he 
was quite as willing as bo was able. Ihus passed 
the months of January, Februaiy, March, and April, 
the king’s impatience passing all bounds, and venting 
itself in threats upon iKitli NVolsoy and CVunpeggio, 
and the d6spatch of envoy after^envoy to Homo. U'lio 
last course proved effective, txf sfmio extent, for tho 
Ihanan caidinal received in ]\Iay a message from tlio 
pontiff, and tliercupon an^^ounced that his gout was 
rather better, and that lie would resume tho proceed’ 
injpi of the Cou*'t of Inquiry. •The first sitting took 
place on the 28th oMflay, in the great hall of Black- 
friars, the two cai’dinal legates presiding in great state, 
with their crosses and pillars, ll^niy appeared only 
by proxy ; Catherine, however, came forward in yier- 
sqn, and with queenly dignity handed in a protest 
against the oompoteniTy the court, appealing from its 


decision to that of the pontilf. The pi otest was ]>assed 
over, and the sittings eoji(.inned,|With intiu'vnls, till 
the 2l8t of Juno, wlnui both llemf and ('alliotine ap- 
jieared in person, the king taking liis seat to t]jo i igllt, 
, and tho queen to tho h^ft of tho cardinals. On the 
crier oalbiig, “ llt^iry, king of England, come into 
court;” lie answered by a loud “llerel” and thou 
proceeded to make anotlier speech, similar to that 
delivered at Bridewell, dwelling upon his dee]» 
moral and religious scnlimonts, and the joy with 
which he wonhl welcome any decision of the ciairt 
which sKould declare his inarriugo witli CatlieriiKi 
valid, and rostmo her to liis fond embrace. This 
pdhetic harangue dr me, the court crier 
“Oatheririo, queen of England, ecmie iutc^eourt.” 
The queen slowly rose fiom her seat, and, willioni 
looking at the eaidinals, or any other person in the 
vast assembly, silently and tiemffling walked np^to 
I tho king, at whose feet she thicw heisulf. There was 
I deep silenee in tho Juill. 

I “8ir, I beseech you,” begnn tho f(uocn, in brolam 
I English, raising her lu'nd to Henry, the tears sl.ream- 
i ing down her pallid eh(U‘ks ; “ I iK^seeeh you, for 1hr> 
sake of the love that lias br'en between us, and fur the 
love of God, h‘t me have sonic righl. and jiistiiM*. 
Take of mo some pity and com [Passion, for I am a pcKU’ 
strangei* born out of yunr doimnions. 1 Ifnve beie no 
nnp) ejud iced leonnsel lor, and 1 flee to you, as to tlie 
head of justiee within your it'alm. Alas! akis! 
wherein have I oflenrh‘d yoir'* 1 take God and all the 
world to witness, that F have been to )ou a hue, 
humbfo, and olKidiont wife, e\ei eonronnablo to ^\oui 
will and p](Msnre. 1 liavo been pleased and contented 
with all tilings wlioioin }on had deliglii oi dallianee; 
I lovrsl all those yon loved, only for your sake, 
whctlnu’ they weio my fj lends or mine eneiiin*s* 'J’ljis 
twenty years liavo 1 betui your true wife, and by me 
ye liavo Jiad diveis cliildien, abJiough it liath pleased 
Gv.d to call tliein out of tlie world, wliich ha.s lioen no 
fault of mine, 1 juit it to youi conseicuiee, wlietJior 1 
eiimo not to you a maid''' If ;sou have since found 
any dibhoiiour in my eondiiet, then am 1 eon tent to 
de]»art, albeit to my gnat slriine and dispai agemenl ; 
but if none there be. Hun F best^icli you, tlins lowlily, 
to lt‘t me remain in my i»iopor state. Tlu* king, your 
father, w\‘xs accounted iii his day as a s<‘Coud Solomon 
for wdsdoni ; and rny fitlier, Ferdinand, was estecnied 
Olio of the wisest kings tliat had ever loigned in 
Spain; both, indeed, wcio excellent juinees, full of 
wisthmi and loyal behaviour. Also, as me-seernetli, 
they liad in their d.iys as hsuin^ niid judicious 
counsellors as are at pies^^nt in this realm, wlio tluai 
iliouglit our nuirriago good lyid lawful: therefore, it 
is a wonder to me to hear what y\c\$ inventions aie 
brought up against me, who -never meant auglit but 
honestly. Ye cause me to stand to the judgment of 
this now e^art, 'wherein ye do mo muofl wrong, if ye 
intend Oiiy kind of cruelty; for^’o may comh‘mn mo 
for lack of sufiicient answer, biiiee your subjects oannoL 
bo impartial counsellors for me, as they daie tiot,^ for 
fear of you, disobey your will. ^JUiorcfoio, most humbly 
do 1 require you, in w^ay cJ ehai ity, and for the 
love of God, who is the just .fudge of all, to spaie nio 
tho sentence of this new com - 'i-dil 1 he advertised 
wlVo^ "way my ft itiuls in Sjiain i advise ine to take • 
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nnd if yo will not extend to me this favour, your 
pleasure ho fulfilltHil, an^i to Ood do I commit my 
cause.*’ Having pronounced Iheso words, Catherino 
arose, and slowly loft tho coui-t, without paying 
further attention to cardinals and judges, nor hcModing, 
the voico of tho crier, who kept shouting, “ Catherino, 
q^ueen of England, como into court !” Ilcniy, seeing 
tho impression his consort’s touching address had 
niado upon the wholo assembly— -ujy^n all present, 
except him to whom it was addressed — now made 
another speech, lamenting his bitter fate “that his 
conscience should urge t-he divorce of such a queen, 
,^who had ever boon a devoted wife, full of all gentlo- 
virtue*” Having wiped his eyes, tho sorrow- 
ing mtaarch then left the court, socking the lodgings 
of Anno Boloyn, 

I'he Court of Inquiry (^untinnod their sittings 
tlirough the month of Juno, but lx)th Wolsoy and 

’ Campoggio could not help seeing that their position 
was becoming precarious, if not dangerous. Tho 
shrewd Italian saw it far more clearly than his 
colleague, and strongly urged his recall ; but Wolsey 
kex)t still flattering himself that ho should bo able to 
weather the stonn, tho more so as Anne Boleyn had 
written him some \ cry soft and very deceitful letters, 
employing all sorts of endearing tenns. While thus 
amusing cardinal, the skilful maiden was busy in 
gathering a strong political party around her, con- 
sisting chiefly of declared enemies of Wolsey, ready 
to take his place, and to hurl him into destruction. 
The Roman cfirdinal, fquto of his was not thus 
easily mystified ; and, declining all honours ofirfrod by 
Anne Boloyn and* the king, rested not impoHuning 
the pope to rovoko his commision, which wjis done at 
last on tht> ir»th of July, Clement VII., in a bull 
issued on tliis day, declared Hint tho appeal of Quoen 
OathoT'ino to tho court of Romo Ihi 1 been ontortainod, 
thereby dissolving tho sittings of tlie legatirio Com- 
mission of Inquiry; and Campoggio had no sooner 
received this order than ho l)oat a precipitate retreat. 
Announcing to tho king that ho had been roe-ailed on 
urgent business to Romo, he took his farewell audience 
on the 20th of September, and immediately after 
hurried off to Hover, tlio gout, foitiinately, opposing 
no obstflwde to his rapid progress. His haste was so 
great that ho c^^'en forgot to tie up his luggage in an 
orderly manner, which brought him much distress 
and humiliation. No sooner had tho Tiinlo, which 
carried idltlie woildly fortuno of Cardinal Ojmqi^'ggio, 
b^en started from his lodgings, when it broke down, 
right in tho mi^st of one of the busiest streets of 
London ; and all tliu strings having burst, there came 
out into the liglit bf ^ay sncli an odd colloction of 
ooclosioslical p:u>pcrty as had never been before S(3en 
in tho city. There were bundles of old shoes, patched 
top and bottom ; ancient gai’nients, marvellously 
repaire<^ having done service apjwcntly for five 
generations of cardinals ; and strange and >|f.mdorful 
hats 01 all colours, lined with leather, and flllod with I 
roasted eggs, slices of mofit, and cruinlis ot broad. 
All *thi^ the oomforteble citizcais behold with amaze- 
ment, knowing little of ihe sack of Romo and the 
poor pay of Roman cardinals. It was with somo 
trouble Oamixjggio’s servant succeeded in picking his 
master’s prpporty out of the London mud an<l 
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ing i<. to Pover, where the cardinal had tho mortifica- 
tion of seeing his , bundle unstrung once mo^, this 
time by order of the kii^. ^ Anno Boleyn, having 
lost the rt^yol love opistl^ which she had been so fond 
of showing to her admirers, suspected Campoggio os 
tho thief ; and Henry, at her desire, did not hesitate 
to order a close search of the prelate’s luggage. 
Nothing wap found ho;wevor, except the goods already 
exhibited in London, and Anne Boloyn’s-quioknosH 
resulted only in making her ono more inveterate 
enemy. Mistress Anne, though crafty enough, was 
but a poor match for a Roman cardinal mending h's 
own boots and boiling his own eggs. Her love iStters 
safely got to Romo, better cared for than tho cardinal’s 
specific bundle of clothes and provisions ; and at Route 
the letters securely remain up to tho present day. 
Curious travellers may still inspect at tho Vatican tlie 
little sheets on which amorous King Henry VIII. 
expresstnl his passion for fair Anne Boleyn, 

Cardinal Campeggio’s departure and tho dissolution 
of tho Court of Inquiry was tho flnal signal for tho 
downfall of Wolw^y. Immediately after, Henry re- 
ceived him ver}^* coldly, aiM soedng this, tho whole 
tribe of courtims, old and new cneraios, fell upon him 
like a pack of hounds. Foremost in tlio rank of tlieso 
enemies wore tho dukes of Norfolk and of Suffolk — 
the victor of Flinlden Field, and tho husband of 
Henry s sister Mary — who both had pi ivato gi’udgcs 
against tho ciardinal, and felt strong now as the open 
agonts of Anno Boleyn. Tilicy a£ one*^ set upm 
Wolsoy, insulting him to his flico, and treating him in 
amannor entiiely nnl^ocoming their rank and position. 
Now was the time for Wolsey to show whatever real 
greatness there was in him, and whatever worth lio 
}x> 880 ssod stripped of the royal favours. 'I'housands 
of keen cjyos were fixed ui)on him, watching every 
ono of his movenients — a very few steuneh fiionds 
to cling to his side, and a groat many foes to tlirow 
him down; but all alike, in their eager intei'cst in 
his fate, testifying to his im])i)rtance, and as such 
ni mistering to the pride of a ])r(>ud soul. Wolsoy 
lamonhibly failed under this tiial, sinking, not as 
a man overwhelmed by calamity, but like a child 
which has lost its toys. When, towards tho middle 
of Octolxir, three wcH'ks aficv Campeggio’s dexwirturo, 
tho two dulcos came, by order of the king, to take the 
great seal from him, ])e at first peevislily refused, and 
afterwards complied with ahjoet humility. With 
still more abjectnoss ho made all liis pniporiy, valued 
at nearly 1,000,000 crowns, over to tho king, and, 
leaving his splendid mansion, York house — subse- 
quently famous os Whitehall — sought tho retreat of 
a mean dwelling at Esicr. 1liat it was not tnie 
humility of spirit whfch prompted all these acts, hut 
biiso submission, springing from fear, was proved by 
a singular oxliibition of servility on tho joimiey from 
I York house to Eshor. IJonry, in a sudden fit of 
generosity, sent ono of his chamberlains. Sir John 
Norris, after the cardinal, te prosont liim with a 
diamond ring, in exchange for im magnificent palace 
and million of property ; and Wolsoy was so overcome 
by this slight tokei^of royal kindness, as to break out 
into ecstasy of joy. Jumping from his mule, lie 
kneeled down in tho mud, tore off his velvet cap. 
wjiich ho could not untie enough, and with 
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tiiembling Ups tlianlccd God for tho grace 

vouel^f^ to him by his boloveji sovoroign. Lower 
than this, his most violent onoinios conld not wish 
him to sink — him who* ruled England for half a 
generation, and who, more than once, hold the fato of 
Europe in his hands. 

The hounds which pni-sded^tho abject man, now 
sixty years old, might have welhjeft hipa alone aftca 
his flighfr from Londdh ; but fiiey wanted their prey, 
knowing no mercy. A bill of indictment, charging 
Wolscy with tho broach of some old statute, of which 
4 JV 0 n the lawyers were ignorant, was brought against 
]um in tho court of Star Cliamhor, and ho was sen- 
tfineed to prison. Thereupon Wolsey, quite forgetting 
that ho wjis still a cardinal of Komo, and losing cveiy 
atom of dignity ho might bo expected to possess, wrote 
the enost abject letters to his “most gracious and 
merciful, and most ))ious sovereign lord,” ivprescnting 
liimself as a miserable, poor Ixjggar, crawling in the 
dust. Henry sent a pardon lo the wretched man, his 
bosom fi ieiul for twenty years ; novertlicloss, ho had 
him arrested soon after, when tiavclling towaids 
Yoik, wdiore ho intended remaining for tho future, 
devoting himself to his ocjclesiastical functions. 
Wolsey had gone as far as Cawood castle, near Leeds, 
when tho carl of Nortlmm}»ei land, one of the lovers 
of Anne Iloleyn, sudden biokfl in upon him with a 
number of ai med men, excjlaiming, “ 1 arrest you for 
ITigli ti Cason.” ITo stooil luotionlcss for a moment, as 
if bereft yf scmsc* and reason, and then sank to tho 
ground uncler^a flood of tears. 'I’lio stroke was fatal. 
Carried along a piisoner, lie reached Leicester Abbey 
on the evening of the li^th of ^^ovemher, and found a 
file of monks, with flaming torches, at the gate. 
“Father,” \vliisp‘U‘d Wolscy to tho siqxjrior, “1 am 
conio to lay my boiicis among yon,” Wiiliin flic 
alibuy, Kyngstun, lieutenant of the Tower, w.is wait- 
ing to carry Iho piisoiior to the great gaol, tomb, and 
palace of Knglisli kings. But ho was spared the 
trouble of carrying Wolsey. The cardinal gradually 
sank, and as the clock was striking eight, on the 
morning of the 20 Ih of November, 15110, lie closed bis 
eyes for even*. flis last wuids, addressed to tlie 
lieutenant of llio Tower, wcie “ Had 1 but served 
God as diligi'utly as 1 have served tho king, He 
would not have given mo over in my grey luiiis.” 
It was tho tiuosl speech Wolsey uttored in his life, 

Tho government of ICngland was now in tho hands 
of Anne Holey n and her friends, for tho king kept 
amusing himself as much as ever, with time for little 
else but hunting, feasting, dancing, gambling, and 
masquerading^ Wolsty s full had brought him into 
{rossession of a splendida fortune, which ho sadly 
wanted, but which ho manned to spend in tho 
shortest possible time. Whqp Wolscy ’s ehamliorlain 
and faithful friend, Cavendish, brought hiiu tho 
news of his master’s death, tho king was hunting in 
Hampton Court park, % domain which bad l)oen 
, jjiven to him bv the oai dinal,^nd whore, of all places 
m tho world, ife n^ht have been expocjted to evince 
some regard for his memory. However, Henry, to 
whoso lioart pity and sympathy wore utter strangers, 
evinoed no feeling at tho nows <*eceived, but eagerly 
miostioned tho mossengor respecting some money, 
aliont fifteen hundre^ pounds, which he fancied 




Wolsey had put aside. Having got full infoimntion 
of all he wanted to know, tho^ king continued his 
hunting, discharging tho^mourin^l servant with a 
smile. Money was the thing now most required by 
Henry, and to obtain the means for continuing his 
career of vice aruU extravagance, ho loft his ministers 
to do what they liked. The duke of Noifolk was the 
chief of the iiow^ cabinet, sharing his power with the 
duke of Suifolk and tho father of Anno Huloyu, who 
in a short time liad risen from plain Sir Thomas 
to Viscount Rochford and carl of Wiltshire, lljcse 
throe noblemen managed to grasp the actual power 
as it fell fiom Wolscy ’s hands, and carried tlut 
government on for a wliilo, though with a ' 

growing consciousness of not licnig ontirely^?l8crio 
superintend tho administration of a kingdom. vVilling 
to retain the honours and lo transmit tho duties, tluy 
kept looking out fur able men, #md wore fortunate 
enough to discover several, the first In'ing Sir Thomas 
More, the greatest litoiaiy genius, and, in many 
respects, one of tho most I'cmarkablo men of tho ago. 
Sir 'J^horaas, bom in 1480, in Milk Street, Clioapsido 
— “the brightest star,” ns the old histoiinn, Fuller, 
quaintly says, “ that over shone in tliat Via Lactea" | 
— was tho son of one of tho judges of the court of ! 
King’s Ilonch, and at a A^cry early ago entered as a • 
page tho household of Cardinal Sloi Join arcbbislr >p j 
of Canteibury, and prime minister of Ilcniry VI J. 1 
Tho cardinal^Was the first to recognize tho genius of 
tho city hoy, condemned, as was tlic eustoin’ of 
tho time, to some rougli apprenticeship , and ono day, 
pointyig to his little fiotmau, ho exclaimed “This 
child here, waiting at tlic table, whosoever shall live 
to sec it, will prove a marvellous rare man.” 
Having relinquislied his service at table, no went lo 
Oxford, wlicre lie made the Acquaintance, and hocamo 
tlio intimate friend of Enismus of Kotteuhim, greatc^st 
of living philosophers. lender his guidance, ho j 
studied law, thcokigy, jiliilosophy, and “all the 
sciences” as then understood, wdiicli, while greatly 
enriching his mind, yet made him for n time ivilhor 
unsettled in his movements. Leaving the university, 
h(^ first beeame a barristtir, tlien a city preacher, 
uiid finally a monk of the Caitliusidn Older, strictest 
and n’ost aM(jctic of leligious communitH\s. Hut 
fiom moiiklioiKl and fasting he w.is withdrawn bidoje , 
long by a pair of unc‘oinmonly bright eyes, owned ! 
by a Mivss (\»lt, the daughter of an Englibh gentle- j 
man; marrj’ing tliis lady, Moie returned to bfe 
and law. A fluent speaker, and gifted with much 
natural eloquence, ho nude a veiy largo inoomo at I 
the bar, and ]-apidly rose to distinction, and in J514 j 
he was made a master of rfho r^uosts, knighted, and 
sworn a member of the privy council. Wolsey, who 
always kept his Gyo ujion rising talftits, had already 
employed Sir "J’homas Mor<5 in frequent diplomatic 
missions, chiefly ti» Germany and thn Netherlands; 
and it was in Ino comparative leisure of his pursuits 
abroad ^hut lie wrote his greaf woik, ‘Utopia,* ono 
of tho most notable books in the English languugt*. 

In tho ‘Utopia,’ More laid down his own views of 
porfec;t so(Jety : crime to bo banished ly education ; 
greediness and prido by the absence of tfll private 
property; and roligi<3rus persecution by^poifoct fee- 
doin of conscience. The king ' ad the book, aucl WiW 
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delighted with it, perhaps for the very reason of his 
character being anything but Utopian, Ho cultivated 
the actiuainfanco ijf 4he njjiter with much assiduity, 
visited him at lift hous(3 at Clielsea, and at tiinos 
“walked with him liy the space of an hour, liolding 
his arm aljout his neck.” Jiut Sir Tiioinas was 1 (h> 
much an observer of mankind to Wj deociv(‘d by these 
marks of I'oyal favour; and ho sliowed his thorough 
appi*eciation of Henry in the words already quoted, 
that ha Ixjlieved the king was as fond of liim as of any 
subject within his realm ; hul llait, nevertheless, if the 
sacritico of his hcjad “could win him a ^castle in 
France, it would not fail to go.” It was tins slirewd 
man whom the duke of Norfolk persuaded to Jiccept 
of lord chancidlor ; and the gr(\at seal, torn 
from vJk»l.soy, was pressed, aftcT much delay, inio ins 
unwilling hands. With the full knowlcjdge of his 
master, »Sir 'I’homas More seemed to foresee that (he 
time wius approac lii/lg, when, his bi*ains having been 
nsKl, he would be required to give his head. 

The proceedings in the king’s divorce were stopiMid 
for a wliile after the fall of VVolsey, the now adviseis 
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suggestion to consult the loarneil doctons of tho prin- 
cipal •iini'iter«itios of Europe on tlie great question 
agitating the mind. The voice which •thi’ew 
out tin's hint Vas that of iho family tutor, by name 
Thomas Oranmor. Both Doctor Gardiner and his 
colleague were overjoyed at the projxisal tho execu- 
tion of w'hioli promised to give them some moio 
work, p)osi5ectivel^iighly profitable. They, there- 
^foro, Imrriod^iome at once, and ithe next digr laid the 
plan Ixifore tho council of ministers. All the royal 
eouncilloi’s agreed in tho opinion of its being a 
ciipital idea- “Seeing tliat it was eminently fitted to 
take tho responsibility of a more and more dangerous 
subject off their own shoulders, to place it on other 
moio or loss irresponsible bodies, with no heads to 
lisk. The dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk, as well aw 
Sir Thomas More, stj’ongly recommended the, new 
scheme to tho king, who also was so well pleased with 
it tliat he adopted it at once, sent for tho lucky tutor 
appointed him royal chaplain, and ordeixid that ho 
sliould be one of the chief agents in carr;\dng out his 
idea of consulting tho great universities on thd' 
gi eatost q .^stion of tho ago. H enry 
*^lnniself had become porsnndod by 
this time that the subject iroarost 
to his heart, of getting rid of an old 
wife, so as to many a young da nisei, 
was one of nncoinmon piol'undily, 
the solution of which required tlio 
utjnost tension of brain on the pai*t 
of fill the learned men of Europe. 

Thomas Cianmer’fl idea was by 
no means new, for no Jess a person 
than Cardinal Wolsoy had enter- 
tained it before him, and even gone 
so f’ar as to make the noeossary in- 
vestigations into its possible losults. 
These not jiroving satisfactory, tin; 
cai'dinal quietly diopped jmx*ce<l- 
ings, and no moio was Jieard on the 
snbji^et. Ihit seveial years had 
]>sisscd since lliat lime, and the pon- 
tifical Court of Impiiry liaving failed, 
the anxiety to obtain tlio divorce 
had become much gi-eater, and with 
tlio probabilii les of nllimato succim As far as 


of Henry being ii resolute wliat to do next. 

Ibomas More, not wishing to lose bis bead a dsy the pixa tutor of Waltham Abbey was concerned, 
woner than absolutely necessary, pleaded his own i there w*as no want of tuioigy and perseverance ti‘ 
incapacity as a reascin fur not meddling at all wiili j obtain tliis much desired success. I’homas Cranmer, 

i 1 _• . little village of Aslacton, Nottingbam- 

sbiie, in 1480, bad studied theology at Cambridge, 
and, at tlie ago of twenty-one, obtained a fellow- 
ship at Jesus College, wj^ich, however, ho forfeited 
two years after by taking a wife. He subsequently 


so giavc a subject; his argument being tliat u vfas a 
question which could be decidoil only by tho theolo- 
gians, and which was Ixyoud the jurisdiction of mere 
lawyers, such as* himself. In ’this poiplexity — 
theology being as un^ilJin^ as law to incur niartyr- 
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dom for truth’s sake— *tiieio came helji fiom an ■ bocamo lectuier on theology, and next tutor in tho 


obscure quaiiei-, in the §hapo of fresh advice most 
Xiloasing to all pai-t.ios. One evening, tho diplomatic 
gentlemen, Drsi Gai*dinor and Pox, old tormeubus of 
the pontiff, were snpj^ing at the house of a f^umd, a 
Mr. Cremy, re.siding at Waltham Abbey, when the 
discussion turned, as usual at tho time, upon the great 
subject -f ilio royal divorce. The two diplomatists 
having Jajnenfed tho dca<l Jock into whicli they had 
}»oen driviin, there rnine a voice fj-ora the bottom (J 
the table, in' humble hut cheering accents, witJi the 


family of Mr, Cressy, *at Waltham Abbey, whore 
he was discovcied by the dijilomatic gentlemen; 
thus ha\ing ri achcd the mature ago of forty without 
raising himself much above tho lowest splxero oixeii 
to men e>f giKid odneatjon. It was hot tho tutors 
fault that he had not lisen higiftr, for ho had am- 
bition enough ; and no i5(»oiier had the first rays of the 
ioyi>l Kunsliine falleiwuixin liim, than he put forth all 
liis strength to climb upwaid in tho world. For 
probationary' sei-vice, Cranmer wa^ first sotit into the 
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family of tlm eatl of Wiltshire, father of Anno Bi)leyn ; Tho result was tmlavouiable 1 <> tiu' king, agaiui^aU 
and, being duly prepared to do all that wanted, expectation. Only a few of the in hopes of 

lie set out on his mission of gStheidijg continental reward, oi out of fear, ga^A Iheif <'i|nnioii 8 oouceniiug 
theology to upset the king’s marriage. But, notwith- Ihe matter such as tljey tliouglit would plojiso tho 
standing all his energy, he was entirely unsuccessful, king;” hut all the rest, aoeonliiig to Anthony a 
as far as this great object was concornod; the whole of Wood, chronicler gf tho nniveisity, strongly opposi^l 
the universities and. leamod doctors of Germany, the biassed judgment of the eldets, **and could nut 
whore he kept chiefly exerting himself, deolaiing^ be drawn to their minds.” Tlio consultation of (Wi- 
themsclvos steadfastly against the divorce. The* bridge gave little better losult, and notwit hstuiidino 
groat leajlors of the Bi otostant party, Martin Luther tlie most extensive use of threats and brilxvs, raily 
and Philip Molarictlion, went so far as to declare that a small number of professors and S'bolaiH could bo 
it might bo legitimate for the king to have two wives, brought to declare for tho divorce. Fiir moie suceess- 
but that the aivorco from his faitliful spouse, after a ful tlian thoc}an\nss of th(‘ gieat English univeisiti^ s 
union of twenty years, would bo an offence against all was that of the Freneh high schools of learning, Op^. 
tho laws of God and man. -It was somewhat singular management of the matter there being in tb 
that almost at tho same time that Luther threw out skilful liands. On the first af>plieation to consult Jiis 
this hint to commit polygamy, tho pope made a dis- own learned subjects. King Francis m.ul (3 some 
tiiict proposition of the same kind to licnry. Under difficulties, ])lcading his new alliance wiili the Kaiser, 
date of September tho 18th, 15;J0, Cassalis, English but the pTcseiit of half a miHioii of golilen ctowus 
minister at Home, wrote to tho king: “Lately, tho made him alter his o])inion to the extent of pi omisiiig 
pope, secretly, as a thing of which ho thought highl 3 % to assist wiih his own infliionoo t he cxtmetion of pine 
pioposed to me a condition of this sort: that ho might theology. IJti dul his work so wdl, as to bo able to 
grant to your majesty have twq wives.” Henry re])oit that five of tho high scbools ot Jiis kingdom, 
did not oniertain tho ofler, although he had before Angers, Boiiiges, Orleans, Paiis, and Toulouse, lia< I 
him the example of anotlu'r sovereign, exactly in his declaiiid in fa\onr of the divoice . as to the vote a 
own position, who was enjojdng the luxury of two dozm others, likewise consulted, his majesty was 
wives under the full sanction of civil and ccclesias- jiriidcntlj" silent. To gailior the valuable lotuins 
tical law. In the same year that ironry made his collected by Fianeis, tlie duke of N^oiTblk bims('l! 
first application for a divorce, tho landgrave of JTosse, went to J’ari!?\ bbt got. into coiisiderublo trouble I’a 
Out! of the most powei fill of Gorman jirinces, discovered sheer want of diplomatic tact. 1'ho oflicial lenbit 
that his \Cife was getting old; and, having a fair was Hint flftjxsix doelois of the university of I^aii.s 
Anno Boleyn,' called Maigaret von d(U’ Saal, at his had declared in favour of Hcniy, and only seven 
court, he made U]) liis iniml to marry her, without against linn, and, in ordci to siiow liis o\/n zeal, 
separating fiom his fiisf oon.sort. Some of thooaily Noifolk procured the list of names, when lie vas 
relbniicTs of Geiinanj" applauded tlie act, on the honitied at disooviTing that the ftguios stocMl V 013 " 
ground that Scripture tiid not foibid polygamy, and diflerentlj^ thor(» Ixung but twenty-two small cjuctons 
that, this being tlie case, it was far more honest for a m favour, and forty* ore*, among them tho gieatest 
man to place, even in the teetli of public opinion, a names, against tho divorce. To add to lii^ disgrace, 
young wife at tho side of an older one, than to the undiiilouiatic duke reported the diy facts home, 
repudiate the latter under a fiivoloiis pretext., making c’lciling a hurst of passion fiom TIoiiiy, and a. shaip 
religious scruples a cloak for sill. Tlie latter jiart of reproof fiom Mistress Boleyn, 1 lowevor, the French 
the aigument being clearly aimed against himself, lepui ts won' sent I 0 Rome l\v a fresh eiiviy, instinct ed 
Henry ft mud no pleasure in the discussion, and in- to tell (^lenient Vll. that the patience of the king 
digiuintly fcipuined botli Luthci’s and tho pope’s was nigh drawing to an end Clement once mme 
advice. As to Cnuimor, ho heard so mueli abrait took lefugo in piocrasiination, not doubling Llie 
marriages and marrying in Germany, that ho resolved strirnglli of the cliain.s binding the English islands to 
to take unto himself a second wife, liis first liaxiiig tho rock of Konio. 

died before he became tutor at B'altham Abbey. Tho pout iif at any other lime inight have felt moie 
Witlioiit divining that in tJio course of a shoit inclined to give way, if not befoie tlie prayms, at 
twelve inontliH ho would lie cjilled upon to Ixsexmie leai>t before the tin eats of the king of England, but 
arelibisliup of ('antei tho ex-tntor ami follow of ho heeded them the less at this moment as liis sole 
Jesus College, at tho boginniiig of Ilie 3 'ear 1532, attention wxas turned towards GcTiaany. At a diet, 
married a j’oung giil of b^romberg, niece of pastor of the enipiit', ludd at the a-iicicn 1 .,/‘ity ol Spiros on tlie 
Osiandor, otherwise Hosemanu. the son of a black- 15tb of Mai<‘]i, lo 2 tt, the *T»uthei an doctrines liad 
smitli, and one of the most daring advocates of tho been condemned by tlio majority of pf>inces; but this 
doctrines of Lntlier. Soon after his iiuirriago mommitaiy victory of pajial hilluenoe only served to 
Thonuis Cmnmer retunied to Enghuid, full of lh<* new spmul tho cause (ff lelbrm, for iinmodi 9 .tcl 3 r alter tlie 
light of tho Reformation. • ixjoplo and princes of tho whole norlli of (humaiiy, 

While Cranmor was canvassing Germany in favour hc«\ded by the eloet.oiB of Saxon^' ami l?ramlenburg, 
of, tho king’s divorce, other * agents were busy in declared ag.dnst the veulict of ripiies, laying in a 
Franco, in Italy, sIRd at home. Tho university of protest for freedom of conscience. I'Jius aioso 
Oxford was fii’st called upon to pionounoo its(*lf Fiotostantism . not an intellectual niovcTnent alone, 
respocting the great question, attd its docisitm was but a vast political power. Its tippearance'’starthxl 
held 1^0 important that Iloniy’a confessor, tho bishop tho pope, ami, still luoro, the ]iope’H gi’cat inastor, 
of Lincoln, went porijinally to sujiorintend the debates. 1 Ohailes, who felt his dream of '' rid domiiijon siiakcu 
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by tlio now plisilaux opiK)Biiig bis authority* tho 
Bword in one hand/ind iliol[^iil>lo in ilio otJior. Charles 
was not a hifroiod priiwxj hy any moans, and had 
shown no scruples to employ Frondsberg’s lances in 
getting a firm gripe of the holy head of tho Church : 
but having secured his grasp, aild made tlio papal 
power part of Jiis own, lie wanted no more inter* 
foronc^, resolved to subduo tho nations withstanding 
him at tho point of jho sword. England’s silent 
Koformation, much older than that of (Jennany, was 
nothing ie him: ho know little of it, and eared less, 
his pcirsonal pride only Ixung at stake in tLe matter 
of the divorce. W hile commanding the ponlifF not to 
diwpo his aunt, ho bid him turn his whole attentiojri 
to tho^ groat schism in the north, ready to fulminalo 
excommunication U]»on the now sect of ihoh'slaiits 
at tho first signal from the imperial armies in tho 
field. 'I’hus Clem</nt stood in tremhling anxiety, with 
Ills eyes fixed uyKiu Germany, and little noticing tho 
crowd of English divorce agents which had kept 
fiocking in and out of tho Valican for years past. 
The last, most sidomn, and most brilliant portion of 
the crowd of English ambassadoi’s was least attended 
to, as it made its appearance at tho moment when 
tho Kaiser entered the city of llologna to meet the 
pontiff, ("hallos eamc to bo crowned king of Tiom- 
liardy and of Home, entering upon the soimo m 
miliUu^y state befitting tho occasion. * IIp had changc'd 
hij^i faiuil 3 *’s aneii iit costume of long liair hy cutting 
off his own, while tho yKnitifi’ and all the cardintds 
mot. him with boards of groat Icrexth. Clement 
rocoived his illnstrioiis visitor on a ht;^h thion^, with 
tho trifde mown on his head ; but \)1 aces were changed 
a few days after, when Charles took the throne for his 
scat, leaving the pontiff at- tho fixit. Tho iron oi’own 
of Lomhaid}" liaving boon brought fioin Milan, the 
Kjiiscr placed it on his own head, after which ho 
nl* »\v(‘(l the p»j)o to hand him his suoid and to invest 
h n with flic golden crown of Jtomo. “ Tho poixi,” 
reported the Fionch ambassador, tlio bishop of I’arlxjs, 
“ tried to show tho most joyous animation in giving 
him the sword, and putting tho crown on his la -id ; 
but it is c^utain he n<'ver perfonnod a cciomuny 
which so cut him to the heart.” 

While Charles was sojouniing at Eologna, a final 
deputation arrived from England, earnestly urging 
the divorce. At tho head of tho mission was tho cai I 
of W'iltwhire, father of Anno Eobyn, appointed by th»‘ 
king in utter disregaid of good manners, i nd even of 
conimou deeemy. ff’lm Kaiser, not unnatuian^^ 
looked upon his amliassadorial dignity as an insult 
to Ouocn Catherine; and lx)ing present wlion tho 
deputation made their >^peanrneo, tho earl as tho 
speaker, Charles steinTy cried, “Stop, sir; lot your 
colleaguos speak: you. arc a party m this cause.” 
Chafed by the rebuke, the ambassador broke forth, 
somewhat luiughtily, that ho was standing there as 
the reprewutative tho king of England and not of 
his own daughter; but, this not mending ^natters, 
the audienoQ came to an end. As raiglit liavo liocn 
foiesoou the embassy proved ontirMly lesultloss, the 
poor poyi^j liaviug no moie yiower to grant tho divorco 
than to command tho imperial trcxjps to le^vo Home. 
However, the hiird words of Charles to Anno Itoleyus 
father hod some offect in driving the king into lx>lt|pr i 
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measures any ho had hitherto attempted. On 
the advice of his ijiistress, Henry sent a mese^Lgo to 
Cathorino, informing her that many of tho most 
learned men of Euiolx) had declared in favour of the 
divorce, and that, therefore, it would bo wise on her 
part to leave the matter to the judgment of a court of 
ai bitration. This tho'qtieon declined, replying, “ Q(k 1 
•grant my luisband a .quiet copscicuco : I moan to 
abide by no decision oxcoptW that of Rome.” Up 
to this time Ilonry had resided witli his amsort, 
behaving respectfully towards hor; but now ho 
suddenly changed, and on tho 13th of July, 1531, h§ 
left Windsor Castle, with imjierious orders that 
Catherijie should quit tho royal residence before his 
return, and not come to it again. The poor woman; 
wlio had been hoping against hope for bettor days, ' 
sorrowfully left Windsor, and with her child retired 
to a small house in Ifertfoidshiro. “ i am the king’s 
true wife,” were her last words; “ and if all docldrs 
were deail, or law and learning far out of men’s minds 
at tho time of our marriage, yet I cannot think that 
tho court of Romo and tho whole Church of England 
would have ex)ns«iated to a thing unlawful and dctcjst- 
ablo, as the king now (iolls it. Still, I say, I am his 
wife, and for him I will pray.” Cathorino saw her 
husband no more. 

Tho unforced dopaVtiiro of the queen removed (lie 
last jostraint upon the inloroouisci between Henry 
and his favourite, who now lived together, to all 
aiipearancxi, like man and wife. Under th^o circum- 
stances the tongue of scfindal could not/<iil U) Ixi busy 
alxnit Anno Boltyn; so much so that the VcTietian 
amUassador, Carlo Ca])ollo, wrote homo officially 
“ that it was generally reported that she had borne 
a son to tho king, that laid died soon afb'r its birili.” 
What paril}^ gave risc» to this rumour was tho gnxit 
cliango wliich came to bo visible in tho apptmraiiee of 
the king’s fair mistioss, as minutely dc'seribed by tho 
unflattering diplomatist. “ Her form,” w^rot/o Carlo 
Capcllo, “ is irregular and flat ; her flesh lias a 
swiuthy tinge; she has a long nock, and a largo 
mouth, yet very fine black e^’^cs.” But tlurngh decay- 
ing in beauty, Heniy seemed to be os fond of Anno 
IMeyn as over, ffffioy sjicnt tho greater part of the 
day together, ouldoois and indoois; in the latter 
case chiefly engaged in gambling, Tho king was 
fond of cards and dice, and so was his companion ; and 
At'iie being gcnenilly lucky in her play, tho amuse- 
ment cost Hfuiiy very largo sums. Mistress Anno 
proved othei wiso a voiy expensive lad 3 \ Her court 
was mucli larger than that of any other member of 
tho royal fiimily, and tho sums she spent on drosses, 
jewellery, and personal orliaraenls wore enormous, her 
millinery bills alonot amounting to thousands of 
pounds. I’lie onamourad king paid all without grudg- 
ing, and made her, besides, largo allowances; not- 
withstanding which she was constantly in debt, to 
the extent of pawning li8r jewels with her sister 
Mary, a lady reputed do have formerly enjoyed tlio 
I king’s favour. To add to her revenues, Anne Boloyn 
was not above accepting presents from high porsem- 
ages who wished to gain the king’s ear, as well as 
from foreign ixiwoi-s.* The Fi-ench ambassador. Cardinal 
dll Bcjllay, an uncommonly shrewd diplomatic gentle- 
man, jiaid lier the most ossj^tious court, with the 
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r^Hsompense of having ovorything his oiyn in 
political and finanoial negotiatio^. From this re- 
sulted the most intimate %lliance hotwecm the French 
and English courts ; and to pvo vent to the warmth 
of their brotlierly feelings, the two kir^a resolved to 
meet each other near the old Field of Cloth of Odd, 
and to sliako hands *onco ntofe. The meeting was 
arranged to take place in the. autumn of 1532; but« 
l)ofore all ‘the details Verc finally settled, the French 
envoy made one more suggestion to his government. 

“ If our sovereign,” wrote du llellay, “ wishes to 
gratify the king of England, he can do nothing bettor 
than invito Madame Anno with him to Calais, and 
entertain her there with groat respect.” But there 
was a postscript : “ NevertlK^lcss, it will bo desirable 
tliat our sovereign sliould bj’ing no ladies,” This was 
anything but flattering U) the reputation of “ Madame,” 
Imt Francis wjxs too much of a C(3urtior not to over- 
look such little matters. 'J'hore came a most polite 
invitation from I’aris, asking Henry to allow the 
star of beauty of his court to gratae the forthcoming 
interview with her prosoncH^ and Anno Boleyn was 
ov(^rcomo with joy on h(5r royal lover communicating 
tlie intelligence. She felt she was getting nighor the 
dazzling light towards which she had been fluttering 
all along — poor moth. 

The new meeting between (h6 French and English 
monarohs was int^iiided, in the first instance, to Ijo 
strictly political ; but Henry managed to turn it into 
another e^bition of fine clothes. His love of show 
and pomp, so far fioiu decji-easing, seemed to incrcasc5 
with ago; and his infatuation for Anno Boleyn, like- 
wise excessively fond ot display, furnijihed a new 
incentive to high tfiilonngs and gorgeous upholstery. 
Before starting with “Madame” for Franco, Hcnty 
made her a marchioiiesH, conferring upon Anno tlic title 
of Pom broke, lionio by his late unci (», Jjispcr Tudor, 
which was attached an annuity of one thousand pounds 
per annum, and the gift of largo estatevs in VV'ales, 
EssKix, Hei*ts, and SoiiK^rset. It was the first instance 
of the creation of a female peer in England, and the 
occasion was not allowed to pass without great fetes 
at Windsor Castle, the king himself placing the 
coronet on tlio head of tho now marchioness. EJov(m 
days after, Henry and his mistress started from Dovtsr, 
Anno Boleyn having performed her journey to the 
coast in grcjit state, like a rosd queen, and being 
locoived as such at Calais. They met tho French 
sovereign on the 21st of October, at the gates of 
Boulogne, Francis advancing bareheaded towards his 
royal brother, and shaking hands right cordially. 
Francis had made grand preparations for roceiving 
and entertaining his guosHi; but Anno Boloym felt 
intensely mortified on seeing that ho had not brought 
with him a single lady of fis .family. It needed not 
tho hints of tho diplomatic French cardinal to bring | 
about this result, inasmuch as tho young queen of 
Francis, Eleanor, was tho*sister of Kaiser Charles, and 
could scarcely jj^elp feeling am intense dislike for tho 
woman who had impplaiitcd her royal aunt. But 
humiliating as was nor position, tho marchioness of 
Pembroke took care not to show it, and appeared the 
gayest of tho gay at all tho balls,*jousti^ and masque- 
rades. Recorder Hall, faithfullost of scribes, was again 
present as historiogmpjj^or, minutely sotting down all 




tho incidents of tlio royal mooli tig, Francis, with a 
fine ©yo for the inclinatkfi of hif guests, had taken 
particular caro to look to their focdiTig. «‘Uieat 
cheer,” Master Hall recorded joyfully, “ was made to 
all the Englishmen. Tlio poultries, laidors of moat, 
and cellars of wincTwero all open, and likewise hay and 
litter, and all other things : ask and have, and no man 
durst take any money, for the French king paid foi 
all.” To return tlieso liberal hospitalities, and, if 
possible, outvie them, Ibmry, after stfiying five diiys 
at Boulogne, took liis royal brotlior witli him to Calais. 
Francis was soon brought to see that he was beaten in 
the art of doing tilings regardless of expense. 4 ’ln 5 
doings at Calais wt*re inaugurated by a maivolluiis 
supper, which opened tho eyes of even IMS royal 
histoiJograpluT, accustomed as he was to the magnifi- 
cences. “ I’ho sujipcr,” wo leani fioin tho roconh'r, 
“was ^rved in a chamber lianged witli tissue, laised 
with silver, paned with elotii of silver raised with 
gold. Tlie Beams of the same were covoind witli 
bioad wreaths of goldsmith’s work, full of stonos and 
pcsarls. In this chamber was a cupboaid seven stages 
high : all plate of gold, and no gilt plate. Besides 
that, there hung ten branches of silver- gilt, and ton 
branches all white silver, every branch lianging by a 
long chain of tho same sort, bewaring two lights of 
wax. The Fiench king was scjrvc'd tlitc(?^?ourKos, and 
his moat dic^sed after tho Frcmch fashion, and tlii> 
king of England had like courses after the Engli'-li 
fashion, Tllie first course of every kind was foity 
dishes, tho second was sixty dishes, and tho third was 
eighty dishes, all easily and ploasant.” Wlido tho king 
of England was giving these very “cosily and 
pleasant” entertainments, many of tho common people 
of England were starving, and all tlio nmls weio 
ciowdod witli beggars. To get rid of this eftmmon 
nuisance, it. was ouleieil tJiat I'veiy k'ggar, in the 
first instance, should bo “whijijKKl at tlie end of a 
cart when siimiiig again, be burned in tho hand and 
“ die upper part of the gristle of the right <««• clean 
cutoff;” and wlion oneo nioie impudent enough to ask 
for bread, then “ ho shall die for it.” This low was 
promulgated while King Henry and his marchioness 
were feasting at Calais, with one hundred and eighty 
dLslies iiaoh for supper, “ all plate of gold and no gilt 
plate,” and beyond disputi^ “costly and idoasant.” 

Tho Calais festivities ended with Henry’s favourite 
pastime, a masquoiadc. “ After supi>or on the Sunday 
evening, 2Hth of October,” acicording to the minute 
historiogiaphor, “came in the num^hionoss of rem- 
brokc, witli seven ladies, in mabking]ipparel of strange 
fashion, made of cloth of gold, slaslied with crimson 
tinsel satin, puffed with of Silver, and knit with 
laces of gold.” Tho host made somewljat free with his 
“ seven ladies,” to tho surprise of tho more chivalrio 
Francis, who was not a little astonished to see that “ in 
dancing King Henry removed the ladiei^ vusors, so that 
their li^u'Ies were shown.” After the dance tho 
French monarch hold a long private conversation witli 
the marchioness, and tho next morning he sent her a 
present of jewellery, “valued at 15,000 croWns,” 
This bribe to IJcniy’s fair favourifo was vovy nearly 
the only practical result of the gmi meeting of tho 
two sovereigns, wliioh for a time created bioathloss 
ii|torest throughout <he whole ‘ I'luroivo.^ Tlie Tro- 
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of Gorniaiiy, abovo all, wore hoping groat 
thingfl from the i^jjtorviov^^ — oji anli-imponal alhanco 
between Franois, a Kefonnevat heait, and Henry, now 
arch-enemy of tlie i)ope, l)eing confidently ex[KKd-i*d. 
lint Henry liaied the Frotesfants even moio than tho 
pojx?, hi« petty vanity having buoi# too deeply hurt by 
the pungent attack of Luther; and after entertaining 
Francis to repletion with his matrimonial grievances, 
all discussions otlior than of pleasure oarno to an oiid. 
On tho JiOth of October the kings “mounted their 
horses, took hands, and witli princely countenance, 
loving l^ehavioiir, and hearty words, ombifieod each 
other, and so (le])artud.’* ik)th Henry and his 
marchioness were anxious now to return to England ; 
but thV wind was blowing rong-b, and the snow-crested 
waves of the Cliaiinel lookcxl suspiciously indic/ative of 
mat dc mer. The lovei’s, thei'cforc, ri'inained at Calais, 
wailing for the wiifli and waves to get smooth, passing 
the t.j me at cauls and dice; and it was not till tho 
14th of Noveiiil)er that they mustered courage to cross 
tho twenty miles of water separating (Calais fiom 
Hover. To the sailoi s of tlio royal fleet, lying in the 
outer roads, it was quite a novelty to behold a king of 
England afraid of the scfi, 

Ihvo months after Ids return fiom France, Henry 
had the nuirriagecoreoamy perfoimedbetween himself 
and tho mr/cKionoss of rembroke. Tho eoieniony 
took jdaco on St. FaiiVs day, January 2 . 5 th, 1533, and 
was of a grim sort of charaidor, entirely devoid of llio 
usual inaguificences. “ On tho morning of that day,” 
according to a nairative compiled fiojr» contcinix>rary 
accounts, “at a very early hoTir, Hr liowland Lc‘e, 
one of tho I'oyal chaplains, received tho unwonted 
order to cc'lebiato mass in an nnfrequentod attic in 
the west turret of \Vhit(‘hall. There he found tho 
king, attended by Norris and Ifeuoago, two of the 
grooms of tho chamber, and tho niarchionoss of 
L*c‘inbroke, accompanied by her trairi-bearor, Ann 
Savage, afterwards Lady IJerkoley. On lx)ing re- 
quired to })erfoim tho nuptial lite between his so- 
vereign and tho maichioness, tho chaplain hesitated ; 
but Henry assnied him that tho pope had pronoiua'ud 
in favuui of tho divoioe, Jiiid that ho had Iho dis^KUisa- 
tion foi a scioond inairiago iu his possosbiun.” Tl.o 
fact was that more Ilian two montlis piovious, on tlm 
leLh of iS'ovcmbfT, llio pope had signed a doou- 
inent exhorting lleniy to ])ut aw'ay “one Anno,” 
and tlircaiening liim with excjommunication in the 
event he should presume I 0 marry her. the 

scruples of tho royal chaphiin were neithor deep nor 
lasting, and for whatevei inental .sulFcrings bo undei- 
went, in joining tho hands of tho king and Mistress 
Holeyn, ho was compAisatii^ by elevation to a bisbopne. 
Tho ceremony in tljo atfic of W hiteliall was kept for 
a time a profound secret, tjo that oven Thomas Cranmer, 
now high in the king’s favour, did not hear of it till a 
fortnight afterwards. Though unsuccessful in Ins 
mission to tho Gor^nan universities, tlie ex4ntor of 
Waltham Abbey had attnnjted Henry’s attemi^ n by 
his earnestness in tho divorce proceedings, and his 
zealous advocacy of the now doctrine tho royal 
prerogatv'o being paramount to that of the pop^, so 
that when Cranmer returned to England, in November, 
J 5 d 2 , the king had taken tho exti’aordi miry step ot 
ajipointiug him to tlio w'o of Canterbuiy, vacant Ijg^ 


tho (hiath^f Archbishop Warham. Oranmor accepted 
the high dignity, notwithstanding Ins being ajlhntes- 
taiit and manried ; and, th^ papal confirmation of the 
appointment liaving been received from lk>me, he 
swore to be t^fidelk et ohedieiM ” to Clement VIT. and his 
successors, mid thereupon was consecrated with groat 
pomp on the 30th of March, 1533. Heforo swearing | 
fc obedience to.tho pontiff| tho archbishop made a protest, | 
before witnesses, that ho did nof intend his oath topi’o- 
vont him doing his duty to God and tho king. Tt was 
a mentiil reservation, which, liowever palliated by tho 
force of circumstances, ivas yet looked u|>on by moat 
men as a stain on tho character of Thomas Craiiiujir. 

It was absolutely necessary that tho new archbishop 
should sliow his gratitude to tho king, for lifting him 
from low condition to tJie pinnacle of honour and 
iiifluonco, by l enewed zeal in the divorce matter-; and 
Cranmorso well nnderstootl thi8,thiit little more than 
a week after his installation, ho addressed a foimal 
reipiest to Ileiny for piirmission to take tho cjaso in 
hand. The demand was made, in the woids of the 
areli bishop, “for the oxonci’atiou of my eonscienco 
towards Almighty God, to 'licence me, aceoiding to 
mino ollico and dutj^ to procjeed to tho examination, 
final delerminaiioa, and judgment of tho said great 
cause.” Heniymost gnujiously granted the liccuiro, 
.seemingly forgetful of tho fict of huviug decided tlic 
“great cause” already in his own person by taking 
another wife. This oldivion was the more strange, as 
Hemy, in his nply to Oanmer’s lowly i^ 5 ,quest, put 
forward tho tlieory that ho, as king,^ was standing 
above all law, civil as well as eccdcsiastieal, so tliat 
there wojs really no need whatever of tlio “ oxomination, 
final determination, and judgment” demanded by tlio 
archbisho]) of Canteibury. “ For wo,” wioto Henry 
to Iho head of tho English Clnircli, “lieing your king 
and sovereign, do recognize no siq>erioi on earth, but 
only God, not being subject to the Jaws of any other 
earthly eroature. Yet Ixicause jg lie, undei* us, by 
Gold’s calling and ours, the most principal minister of 
our spiritual jurisdiction, to whicli laws we, an a 
Christian king, have alwa^^s horetolbro and shall over 
most olx3diently submit ourselves, wo w'lll not therefore 
refuse yourhumbh^ request, offer, and towaulnoss : that 
is, to make an end, .aceoiding to the will and plcasnie I 
of Almighty God, in our said great cause of matri- 
mony.” Tliismost remarkable, tliough not altogether j 
very logical letter, mai king an epocli in the liistory 
of English kingship, was wiittcn under the in- 
spiration of Thomas Cromwell, one of tho strangest 
cliarficlers of tt»e strange reign of Henry VlII. 

Thomas (Jromwell, bom about >190, and con- 
sequently a year older tkan Henry, was the sou of 
a Idacksmith established at rutney, near London. ‘ 
While still a boy his father died ; and on his mother 
marrying again, he was tlirowii upon the wide world 
to shift for Jiimself as best ho might. After various 
adventures, wanting, not Yiiifroquontly, a crust of 
bread, little I'homas found his way to Antweip, where 
he w.is fortunate enough to a merkship in ono 

of tho English factories. But this was dry business 
for a talented young adventurer, so that, after a wliile, 
Thomas Cromwell threw up his clerkship and t(x>k to i 
soldiering, there Ixiing a great demand for fighting 
men all over tho continent, thaiycs<o tho rival ambition 
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of the two crowned youths, Francis I. and^Chavles V. 
His stout arquobuso helped him ^ross the Alps into 
the fah’ Italian peninsula ; where, for a^littlo change, 
and to onjo^ the balmy air, he again fell into a clerk- 
ship, assisting a banker of Florence, duiing the year 
1515, to keep his debit and credit accounts. Thus, 
alternately engaged in figliting and book-keeping, ho 
explored most parts of the continent, iuibi^d Lutheran* 
doctrines in Gormany;'and finally, about 1524, rotumed 
to England. After a short shiy in the household of 
the marchioness of Dorset, (/ardinal Wolsey, always 
on the hx>k out for clover men, enrolled him among 
Bis confidential servants, and with him Cromwell 
remained till the time of his fall and retreat to Esher. 
I'his retreat, very naturally, was not at all to Crom- 
well’s taste. One moniing, Sir William Cavendish, 
Wolsey 8 chamheilain and subsequent biograplicu’, 
found his fellow servant “leaning in the window with 
a primer in his hand, wiying our Lady matins,” with 
tears running down in abundance over his snn-bunit 
cheeks. Upon which kind-hearted Cavendish : “ Why, 
Master Cioui well, what meanoth all this your soi row? 
Is my loid in any danger, for whom. ye lament thus: 
o!* is it for any loss ye have* sustained by misadventure V” 
CromwcIVs rcjdy was honest at least. “ Nay, nay,” 
he cried, still in hiars ; “it is my unhappy adventure 
which is like to make me lose all that I have travailed 
for all the days of my Jifi', for doing my master tiiio 
and diligent service” 'I'lio cliamheilain eomfbrlcd 
his friend as best he could, tcdling liiiu that Wolsi'y 
might ycti'ise ag.iiii, and tlicy witJx him, and thoie- 
upon Cjoinwell got nioio cheeiful. All on a sudden 
he oxelaimi'd, as if struclc by a briglit idea, “ This 
afternoon, when luy loid lias dined, 1 will lido to 
London and so to tlui coiut,4h(ue to make or mar ore 
I come again.” 'I’lionias Ciomwcll meant what lie 
said. Tliat afl<enuK)ii he io<le to London, applied for 
and obtained an audience with Henry, and told liiiu 
that tlicvo were sovereigns on the cont inent of Itiurope 
not dependent njxin the pipe, gviveniing the Church 
as Avoll as tlio state, and supremo judges wdthin Ihoir 
realm even of such matters as divorce cases couconiing 
thcmsi‘lves. How the burly dcs])ot stared at that bold 
blown face before him, one may imagine. Hero wvis 
a hlacksmitliV .son evidently fit to forge curious things. 
Hi'iiry saw it, and then and there made him a 
privy councillor, awaiting higher duties. >Vifh this 
Lutheran, Thomas Cromwell, caiiu' the first keen 
wedge *of Vrotestantism into Englisli govoiiimont ; 
and when, soon after, the other ljuthoran, Thomas 
Cranmer, assiimod the leins of ecclesiastical fcway, the 
stubborn desjxit Jiimself, popisli though he w^as to the 
core of his hoai t, could not j^elp Iwing launched into 
the torrent of the Iteformatioii 

Cianrner’s proceedings in thq divorce case, after the 
schemo laid down by Jlenry, were of the simplest. 
On the 8ih of May the archbishop opened a court at 
St. Peter’s priory, Dimstalik), four miles from Ampthill, 
where the queen was residing, |ind b(d‘oro this court 
Catherine was (fited to appear. The rojral lady, as 
was expected, took nff notice of the citation ; where- 
upon sli© was declared “ verily and manifestly con- 
tumaoious and after some more faitnalitics, Cianmcr, 
on the 231.^ of May, declared her man-iago null and 
void. Pi VO days after, the primate hold another court 


at Lamlieth, at w’hieh a judicial coufirmfitinu of the 
king’s marriage with Aniujlloleyn^was issued m due 
form. Before this, on Easter e\(\ the 12thof ApiiJ, 
Henry had gone tin on gh a second nuptial eoieinony 
with the lady; quite os private and mystc'iioiis 
as the til st; and, «ung that the tiagi eonn-dy of tlic 
divorce htwl not }et been played ont, quite as iiKless 
from the legal jioiut of view. As a compensatioii l<»r 
tfiis secrecy, so little to his own and Anno Boleyn’s 
taste, Henry devisod a splendid pageant for liis new 
auisort; and, while CranmeUs divorce court was yet 
sitting at •Dunstable, a loyal pioclaniation w.as issued, 
oi deling that all who liad C‘laims to do eustomaiy 
service at the coronation of aqiieiui of Fngland slioulil 
bring them before the High Htewiiid, lioiding coni t in 
the Star ( 'hamlxir. There was no Avan t of gR‘at nobles 
to kneel before the new light, and all tlie pieparalious 
having been laboriously made, if grand tiiunipJial 
spectacle, of even moio than the usual splendour, carfax 
otfou Wliit-Sunday, the hst oi June. On ilieoAO of 
the pageant Anne Bolcyii wcis taken fiom Uie ’J'ouer, 
whore she had boon residing for some weeks with ilio 
king, to Westminster Hall, in a “ liltei eoieivd with 
cloth of gf>ld shot with Avhitc,” the litter being homo 
hy “ two palfreys, clad in a garb of while damask, 
heads and all.” The city people, niuler the guidiineo 
of the lord nia 3 ’^(U*, I’eiicock by iiaiue,hahe#daKh('r by pro- 
fession, shone grand on this eventful day. 'fli^y had 
stuck up ApolK and Mais in Fish street; Jupiter ;ii 
Chcapside; and Venus, Juno, and Minerva at tlio 
corner of Leather lane. A poc t, alive and i athei siout, 
sat on, a scafiblding in Comhill, sni rounded hy Iho 
tliroo Graces, stufled; and not far oil* stood 1 lie most 
worshipful lord ma^'or IVmjock, in flaming yellow 
rolxw, with all the aldci men, stouter (liaii the po< t, 
aioiind him, and the city rccordoi in fiont. « 'I’ho 
latter had tlie plo.ising duty of lianding to Anno Bo- 
leyn a jiurse containing one tJioiisand maiks of gold, 
which weighty gift “she vtuy tliaukfully acccphnl, 
wii h many goodly words.” Then tlic silk-clad e^’s 
iiotted on >vith their litter, in the midst of a pio- 
ccssioii half a mile in length, making tluur way right 
into Westminster Hall. Here the lioroino of tlio day 
was led to a jdatform under a canopy of stale, “ on the 
left side of whi(‘h was a ciqiboaid of ten stages, filled 
with nips and goblets of gold, niai villous to behold.” 
1 laving boon tieated to a void of spice,” or, in model n 
language, sugar plums, Anne Boleyii wiihdiew to 
Wolsiiy’s splendid residence, Yoik house, or Whitchitll, 
wheie she Avas joimid hy the king. It Avas voiy 
remaikablo that neithei ou tliis day, nor tlio novt, 
when the great coronation ceremony took jilace, Heniy 
was seen ai i^Mvhei o near Jus d%|seu fconsort. The king, 
according to (hanmors own account, “came ahvays 
before her seme tly in a barge, as well from Greenwich 
to the Tower as fiom the Tower to York place.” Wise 
men thought it foreboded evil. • 

Ou Whit ,:)imda 3 ^ lOJJ, Annc^Bolcyn, being, as 
shitod by^Cranmer, “somewhat big with child,” w;i,s 
solemnly oroAAmed queen of England, the archbishop 
of Oanterbury placing the ro^al diiclem on her head 
at the altar of Westminster Abbey. All the ill^^sti ions 
nobles of the realm, with iBcarcely one cxct'iitiou, AA'eie 
present at the eeiomonial; and the kiiJg himself 
wajehod it, wdtb gloating lye^s, m a caged closet 
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over tho clioir. Sccptro in hand and iho crown on her well, one of his chaplains, Dr* Bounor, to Eoino, to try 
head, Anne Boleyn then imrohed from t ho Abbey into oiioo more® the eflbcjt of eloquence backed by cosh. 
Westminster Hall,Sior canopy of state being borne by The missionary was* ill-chobon for the purpose, •being 
proud earls and barons. A grand Ixinquet stood ready not only too energetic, but A Lutheran at heart, and 
prepared, and when the king’s consort and all tlio more fit to annoy the pontijf than to gain him over to 
conq^aiiy had taken their xdacos, tiio duke of Suffolk Heniy’s views. At the prompting of his master the 
and Lord William Howard rode into the hall, high on Kaiser, Clement issued a Bui U annulling Craniaor’s 
horseback, oscoi'ting a file of knights of tho Bath, jiKlgment,as soon as the re^wri of it had reached Eomo; 
each bearing two dishes, besides “subtleties of ships and, on the flth of Jilly, he went a step farther by 
made of coloured wax, iparvellousi and gorgeous to launching an oxcommunication against Homy, in tho 
bohold.JL« AlttUy*'Boleyn was waited upon by noble event of bis not separating from his new wife before tho 
^KTfSsrand at each side of her chair stood a* countess, month of Septombor. But even this was not enough 
with tho osjMXjial duty of holding “ a fine doth before to induce Hemy to act up to the “no supoiior on earth ^ 
Hie queen’s face, whenever she listed to sjiit or do theory dictated to him by Cromwell ; and instead of 
otherwise at her pleasure.” Among tlio august simply leaving tho pone alone, ho kept on dospatohing 
(xjmpany present at the banquet was Lord Mayor petitions, protests, ana messages to the angry head of 
Peacock, in his burning yellow, who had the honour the Catholic Church. However, woi’thy Dr. Bi)nnor 
of offering anolhor«piirso of gold in tho name of tho did his best to make those communications ineffectual 
city of London. Tho bampiot lasted fiom an hour by extreme insolence. At tho licginning of November, 
before noon till six o’clock in tho evening, and all tho the king forwarded t-o his chaplain and envoy a paper, 
while the two noble masters of tlie ceremonies, Suffolk drawn up by himself, containing an appeal from the 
and Howard, k(jpt riding up and down tho hall on dticision of the pontiff to tlait of a general council, 
their prancing steeds, “cheering tho lords and ladies wdth which docuyrient Bonnqr went to tho Vatican on 
and tho lonl mayor and his broihron.” All the tho 8th of tho month. Tho papal chamlierlains would 
terrific feasting having come to an end at last, Aniie not let him pass , but the fier(ie envoy, miiftcular 
Boloyn “ went under her canopy, lx)rne over her to the ( 'liristian in every ros]r>oot, successfully broke tho ranks 
door of her /ilijynber, where she turned about and gave of gold and silver sticks in waiting, till he found him- 
tlio canopy, with tlio golden bells and all, to tho self in tho prosonce of tho fistounded pontiff. Without 
barons of the Cinque Ports.” I’bo whdlo of the next fuitlier ceremony, lie now began reading liis paper, to 
week was spent in tilts, balls, fournainonts, and other which Olomont listened patiently,“only pulling down 
amusements, great revereneo being paid to the new his head to his shouUlors, after tbe Italijinfiisliion,” as 
queen by all tho nobles, “'fbey conld njtliave,sbown leportod by tho faithful envoy to liis b6vercign. But 
more,” tho Venetian ambassador wrote homo, “if she Iho paper was long, and the ]iontiff got tiled, and, 
liad lieen of royal parentage.'* While those grand saying ho had to attend a (jonsistoiy, maiched out of 
and costly exhibitions W’’ero going on, Anno Bohyn doiu's. Bonner replied ifr did not inatU*r, ho would 
revelling in the sunshine of her glory, jkxjp Queen exano again in tho afteimx)n; and diiiy made his 
Catherine was persecuted by her hnsliand in tho most apiicaranoo, diiving all tho chainboiiains to the winds, 
odious manner. On her refusal tosulmit toCranmer’s Tho afternoon lootuio contained tlio worst part of tho 
judgment — refiisol giounded on tho voiy good plea of long mossiigo, in which general coumdls weio spoken 
tho case being unfairly tried within the king’s own of as standing above the head of the Chinch ; and this 
roalm, bofure a man of his own making” — it was passage having Ikjcii read, Cloniont could not contain 
attempted to force lior inlo submiasion through a bimsolf any longer. “ Ho foil,” Bonner wrote homo, 
slow sj^cics of torture, by filling her liouso with spies, “in a marvellous groat choler and rage, not only do- 
depriving her of her attendants, and oven threatening daring the sjime by liis gesture and manner, but also 
i bo life of her child. Tho last monaco throw her on a by words. Ho was continually folding up and im- 
bed of sickness ; iiovortholess she refused to give way, winding his handkerchief, which ho never doth hut 
aud to relinquish even so much as the title of queen, when he is tickled to tho very heart wdth groat 
WTion taunted with pi-ide, Calljcrino made a noble diolor.” It would have boon impossible for CroniAvoll 
loply. “As to any vain glory,” she crioxl “it js not to apijoint a btater man than this wonderful clUiplam 
that 1 desire tho name of queen, but only for uie d IS- as Bomlsh ambassador. Had he not “tickled” his 
charge of my coiiscienoe, to dedare myself tho king’s htdiness so well, IJcniy VIII. might have died a ser- 
tnio wife, and n^ his harlot, for tho last twenty-four vant of the pope. 

years.” To this ap^w al of his wife, Henry responded While Henry was sfiH trying to secure tho good- 
f)y ordering her roinc^l fioin the healthy air of will of tho ixintiff, another event oceiiried which made 
Ampthill to a*[)laco called Bugden, four miles from reconciliation, if not with him, at least wilh Clement’s 
Huntingdon, on tho bofdor of tho Fons. It proved a imperial master, all but impossible. On the 7th of 
sentence ofdoidJi. S«jpteml>or, ir)iiu, little nioie Hian throe months after 

Although having^no thus far in his matrimonial her coronation, Anno Boloyn was delivered at Qreen- 
prooeodings, and a!mr loudly pr<xjlaimiiig%t<hat ho widi palace of a daurfitor, to whom was given the 
acknowledged “ no superior on earth, but only God,” *name Elizabeth. TEo birth of this diild, though 
Heoiy yd w^as far from throwing off allegiance to tho contributing greatly to strengthen tho hands of Crom- 
popo. iTo entreated his royal brother of France, well and tho anti-papal party, was a seveiodisappomt- 
almost In piteous terms, to use his influence for men! to the king,#^vho hjwl confidently expected to 
making Cfcrtiont consent to the divorexj ; and, this have a son, and in liis conceit had gone so far as to 
tailing, Iloniy sent, on tho recommendation of Crom- issmi circulars ordeiing thanksgiving “for tho good 
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health, prosperit^r, and ooxitinual ^preservation of Uio of Homo. The fall of Sir Thomas Moio t(K> dwuly 
said pnnoo. ‘ Littlo Slizaboth, destined^ to ho, in indicated iho direction of^tho now iiilliu3Uco at work 
conrsa of time, the Great Elizaheih, was, aooordinj' to in the roj^l council, and tuo luoro^shrowd amonjj; tiio 
the report of the French ambasBador, ** a fine child of conservative clmrchraon could not liolp seeing that 
a lively colour, in some featui'es resembling its father, there was no choice but to succumb or to oil'or re« 
but much more like its mother/’ Her birth gave riso sistanoe. But the fatter was difficult, if not impossible, 
to popular tumults in various paints of tbo country, Tho constant growth of royal power for hall* a century 
showing that the groat questions agitating the foi^oign had levelled all England before a tlii’ono supported 
and ocolosiastical policy of England wore being filtered’ by tho monarchical instinct of tho masses ; tho nohlcs 
through tho middle, and oven tlio lower classes, of the had sunk to bo courtiers, tho prelates chaplains, nud 
l^Dpulation. Almost all the women, high and low, took tho Houses of Parliament more offices foi* enrolling 
part against “ Nan Bullen,’* as tho now quoon was tho king*^ docroos. To rosist tlio incamalimi of siich 
irrevcrontly termed ; but not a few of the men, though power, vested in a tiger nature like Henry’s, was 
sympathising with Catherine, wore able to percoivo clearly a hopeless task; yet was it attempted by tho 
the great results likely to spring from tho divorce, friends of Komo in a moment, of diispair. At tlio 
and accordingly ranged themselves in defence of tho village of Aldington, in Kent, there lived a young 
king’s consort. Thus gnidually, almost without her servant girl called Elizabeth Barton, subji^et to lils 
own'knowletlgo, and certainly without any oflbrts of and tho talking of nonsense; aiy,! this pour tool was 
her own. Anno Boleyn found herself at the head of a made use ot*by some cunning priests to tiy oikjo nn'je 
groat party, anxious to throw off tho yoke of Rome tho effect of tho grand old weapon— sui)oi’slition. 
and to secure tho inestimable blessing of liberty of Under tho tuition of one Rk-haid Mai.ster, ret'loi of 
conscience. Possessed of intelligence of a high order, her parish, and a monk of Canicrbuiy, of the n;inui of 
though corruj)tcd by vaiiity, Anne Boleyn could not Booking, tho scivant girl advanced fiom loolish 
f.til perceiving that to seemro her position amidst tiilk into rhapsody, and fiom rhapsody into prophoey; 
personal unpopubirity, with all tho power of the until, at lasb by judi<jioiis management, tluj poor 
Church against her, and no other protection but the creature’s fame spread fir and wide, and the. whole 
passing fondness of a ferocious human animal of uii- ciountry was full of Elizabeth, tho Hol}^ Maid of Kent, 
bridled lust, the assistance of this pai*ty was absolutely Henry himself, not a little given to su’pe?fc.titioii, took 
noa^ssary to her, even more than her influence to great intcrost'dn tho lb>ly Maid, and consulted, among, 
them. Without long hesihition, thereforo, while still others, Sii’ Thomas More about some of her pif»gnoijti- 
dovoutly attending the mass, obtying her confessor, cations. Tho great elianoollor’s opinion bujalhed 
and iiiiplorin^tho Viigin in her prayers, Anno Bcdeyn w^opticism. “ For seeing,” ho said, “ that some ]m t U 11 
became the protector of the Protestant party in Eng- in rhythm, and that, (3od wot, fidl rude also, Ibr any 
land, and a powerful instrument in the hands of reasem that ho saw therein a right simple woman 
Cromwell and Cranmer. «Tho first exercise of her might speak it of her own wit well enough.” Not- 
influonoe was that of dragging, at Cromwell’s instiga- withstanding this, Heniy continued admiring tho 
tion, Si I Thomas More from his high position as lord prophetess, until, all on a sudden, 1^0 comiiieiiefd her 
chancellor. Although having propagated ideas of sin- oracular outtM)uring.s about **iho sins oftprincos,” and 
gnlar libeiality in his * Utopia,’ and argued principles was taken at tho stime liino under tho avowed jprotoc- 
of universal religious toleration, 8ir Thomas More had ti<m of the pope’s agents, Huius and Pollioui. Ciettiug 
no sooner risen to power tlmn he showed himself a Inddcr at every stop, the cuitain was Hi)On after diawn 
rather bigoted Roman Catholic, violently jKji’sccuting up entirely, and the Maid of J^ont sttKul foith do- 
tho adherents of tho doctrines of Wyclifie and Luther, nouncing Iho king, and prophesying his deatli on the 
’To got rid of such an opponent was an absolute scaffold unloss he would take the oath of obediuiee to 
necessity for Cromwell in his upward flight to jx)wur, Romo, and, as ordeicd by the Bull mc‘nt, rctuiu 
and tho oofusion was easily ibiind. In tho summer of to his wife, and ]uit away “one Anne,” Iknr^’s anger 
1532, while the divorce proceedings wore making now overruled his superstition; and Cromwell, whu 
veiy slow progress, Anne Boleyn hiJi ted to tho king had long thought that the piophetcss was far too 
that thoro was lack of zeal on tho pjirt of his chan- clover for a soivaiiL giiJ, lost no time to shut Lor up 
col lor; and on Henry upbraiding him, with wonted securely, together wnth iho principal of her IrieiUiS 
impetuosity, Moro at once losigiied tho great seal, and admirers. Included amoT)g tlic latter wore tho 
having hold it for two years and a half. His sue- two most distiiiguisJied men known, to bo oppos'cnl to 
cossor in office was Sir ’I’honias Audloy, spejikor of tho the king’s mairiago with j\iino IJoleyn, «lolni Fislier, 
House of Commons, a timo-soi’ving sycophant of the l)islu»p of Ko(ihostor,and tho cai-chaiieellor, Sir ’i’Jiomas 
meanest order, willing to do tlib behest of any party IVIoro. Togetlior 'with many otlier feuvent adherents 
tliat happonod to bo in power,' and useful as such to of Romo, More and Fisher wore plhcod, in Novombor, 
Anno Bofe^m’s friends. Tho ox-clianccllor oh< 3 erfully 1533, bofoi'o the high court of Star Chamber, pi osided 
withdrew into domestic life, to his quiet cottage at over by the archbishop of Cantoihuiy and TlumiJis 
Chelsea, congratulating himself on having escaped tho Cromw«iJl, now prime-minister alif but in name. 3. he 
storm which ho felt gathering^in tho air. trial "was the first indication of tho mighty struggle 

Anno Boleyn’s finpopularity, which, before her about to commence. The two now men stood there 
coronation, was duo chiefly to the true instinct of ready to destroy tho letiders of tho old faith, to gi'asp 
English womanhood abhorring lg)r conduct towards tho holm of tho vessel of state, and to diyft away 
the unhappy queen, soon afterwards shaped itself into towards tho rising sun of the Reformation^ 
systematic oppositioq, skilfully guided by the partisans Such grand events os tho fij'st three months of the 
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year 15!M- bnntglit fovili in England were never 
Wore oom]>vofiB5cd ,in winiVr spa(’.o. On the fii'Kt day 
of January, king, pail lament, and pco])lo were «tiil 
enclosed within the fold of Homo, and on tho last day 
of March theio remained not a single tie oonnocting 
the realm with tho ancient hetill of tho Catholic 
tluirch. Wliat tcxik thirty years of atrocious warfare 
— the most atnx'ious the wcjild ever saw — to ac- 
complish in Luther s O’svu (lountry, was done in Eng- 
land in as many weeks, with no pon^optihle ellbrt. 
Tho greatest of all revolutions oamo ci‘cc])ing into the 
land as softly and us quietly as the balrtiy air of 
spring comes cioeping over Urn caith. England’s 
despot fell asleep Ibi* a season in Anne lloleyn’s lap, 
and wJien ho awoke ilio woik was done, the vessel 
sailing in tlie ojjen sea, and Home fading in tho 
distain’O* 'J’Jioinas ('’I’omwell, mast daring of the two 
state ])ilotS ‘“ noble blaoksrnitli’s sun, wliosp full value 
life countiy has never yet acknijw] edged, foi getting 
him ovei'liis greater namesake tooome — had the (‘hi(‘f 
j)art of tho woik on liis hands, lie cfilled a parlia- 
ment together in the first days of tho new year, and, 
in no other (]uality than that of elijuiceliur of the 
exehe([uei*, submitted to the ropiesentatives of tho 
nation the full seheuie t f EnglaiKl’s severance from 
Home.* Jn out waul ap]*earanco tho scheme was diy 
and prosaiop and eriiiielj' devoid of the eloquent 
fervouf (lislinguihhing the pro posi lions pf continental 
reformers. Cioinwell’s pailiamcntary bill, business- 
like to an oittreme degree, as becoming a man of his 
oxpiM’iencis was divided into somc» twenty and odd 
cliapters, eaijli of wliioh cut one linv of IhcFgioat 
chain of spiritual ihqien donee. Thieo strokes served 
to disjoin tho stoutest portion of the bond. Hy 2.5 
IJcniy VIII., cap. 19, tlie legislative authoiity of the 
otuivtxiAtioii of tlio ebugy was onliivly destroyed ; by 
20, of the same Act, all bishops were ordoicd to 
be elected and eoDhociatcd. under tho sole authority 
of the king, and by cap, 21, most important of all, 


should bo declared guilty of high treason, am^ suffer 
death accordingly, i^'ldiis piece of outmgeous despotism 
Henry tried tb enforce with, all his power, and on tlm 
last day of the session, the 80th of Maush, tho members 
of both Houses of rarliamont had to take an oath that 
they woidd “truly, firmly, and constantly obsorv’o, 
maintain, and keep, to thoir cunViing, wit, and uttor- 
“inost of their power, tjie whole elfcets and oontonts ” 
of this law. To secure its efficiency still inoic, Henry 
appointed siiccial commissioners to administer tho 
oatli in cvoiy part of the kingdom, to all persons of 
standing and influence, and particularly to the clergy: 
Very few had tho coinage to lefiise, and those wito 
cast at once into prison, lb inspire tho more terror, 
the accusation of treiiison against tho Holy Maid of 
Kent, and her friends and abe ttors, was pioijeeded 
with at tlio same time, aftoi* having rested for awhile. 
Tho wretched girl had confessed her imposture 
publicly at St. raid’s Cross, in November, 1^88, and, 
having done so, was sent back to the IVnvcr, in hopes 
of being lolcased. Hut while tlie special commis- 
si* mers wore administering oaihs, she w^as laktui out 
of prison, drawn to 1 yburn, auiung a gtoat concourse 
of jieoplo, and there hung, with six of her accomplices, 
iujludiijg Maistor, tho rector of Aldinglon, Hocking, 
the (]'int(‘rl>uiy liirir, and several other monks. Tho 
execution, which had the di'^ircd Iciruv-creuting eficet, 
took place on iho 21st of April, While under 

the gallows, the miserable stu’vaut gill ko})t shrieking 
that she was “ajioor wench without leaiTiing,” and 
that her tieasoiiable ]>i’ 0 ])hecies had Ikhjji taught to 
her by tho i>riests. ’Hiat ;\vas pei fectly true, and 
Ctotiiw'c)! did not doubt it; but he saw Ids inability 
of lianging all tlio priests. 

Idle must illustziuus of all the prisoner's oeeiised of 
holding intercoiirso with tho Maul of Kent, Bishojk 
Eishei and Sir Thomas Moio, weio not eomlemned 
with hex, but liberated for tlio moment; yet only to 
bo taken up on a now eliaigo immediutcly after. 'J'he 


tlio kingdom of England w.as declared “fioe from 1 two gieai leadois oC ibe pa^ial parly rcfuscxl to take 


subjeoiiou to tlie lawsof anj^foieign jiiince, potentate, 
or prelate,” tlie powers juoviunsly vested in iht 
pontilf Ixung transferred to tho king, as “ the only 
supremo head, umh?r God, of the Church and lealm.'’ 
Pailuunent, as in duty bound, passed the whole of 
CromweAl’s bill, and the royil assent tlieieto having 
been given on the 8()ih of Mai eh, 1584, it was dis- 
solved the same day. Thus quietly was tho Ih 'forma- 
tion in England ficcompli''he(l. » 

It was (diaiacteristie rd’ Hvuiry that 
ho paid f.iT loss attention to tlioso all 
important statutes securing the spiiitual 
indt'pendenco of th(‘* kijj^loin, than 1,o i e 

another poi tion,(4 llie same Act settling 
the sueoossion t*. tlio throne. Hy 2o, 

Henry VIII., cap. 22, the king’s mar- - 

riago with < 'sriierine was declared void, dTiW 
and that Mith Ann® Holey n valid, it j | - f ' ■ "" 
being oidered at the same time that all | 

who should “ by writing, jirint, deed, oi 
act, do, or cause to bo pi’ociired oi done, 
anything^ to the slander, projudi-'O, dis- S 

tiirbanco, oi deixigation,’ ol tho said law- - 
ful ruatrimou} , “ or as to the per il, sl*i ndi>r, 
or dislicrison of any of tho issue” of it, • 


the wholf' oath of obedience to lh() law of siiceesrion 
demanded by the royal commissi one is, and foi tliis 
crime they wcie again sent to the Tower. Sir Thomjjis 
Moie made an attempt to save himself by oftciing to 
take the oath und«‘r cm'tain eomlilions, acknowledging 
tho succossjoii as fixed by parliament, but leaving out 
I tho part 1 chit mg to the divoreo of Oalherine, wiiieh, 

I as leuied by special dee.iee of the pontill', had become 
I to him not a mere question of law, but one of leligious 
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foith! Even thw concession Bishjp Fisher refused <o 
make, profenaAg to Buffer doatti rather than offend 
againafc his conscience. This sealed llio doom of both, 
aUhotigh they were not immediately executed, Crom- 
well fearing to compromises himself with the Idng by 
stretching his hand too high all at once. Inhere was 
danger, too, of the Rgman Catholic party attempting 
resistance, incited thereto both by oppression at horae^ 
and tho newly awakened zeal of its loaders abroad.^ 
Clement VI 1., to whose weakness and wavering inde- 
cision tho Refoimatiou owed so much, died on the 
25th of September, 1 534, scarcely six months after 
ftio destruction of tho papal supremacy in England, 
and 'ho was succciodod by Paul III., or Alexander 
Fameso, a fierce Italian, of ultra-catholic views. One 
of his first acts was to send a caidinal’s hat to Bishop 
Fisher, lying in piison and awaiting his trial — a 
present as injudicious on tho part of tho giver as fatal 
fur the rocoivor. “ Ah !” hnitally cried ncniy, when 
ho heard the news; “Paul may semd him tho hat; 
but I will take care ho shall have no head to 

wear it,** . , ,, 

To complete tho grc‘at mcasnro ol Jruigland s sever- 
an(‘0 from Home in all its^etails, Cromwell summoned 
tho parliament again on the 3id of ISovtuiibcr, 1534, 
seven months after its pi orogation. On his bidding, 
a niiinbor of fresh sUtntcB wore passed, stopping cvciy 
crevice by which papal infiuciK'e might attempt to 
creep again into the icalm The most important of 
these statutes ordered that “ the king, his heirs, and 
successors, ♦hall have full power and authority, fjom 
time to time, to visit, repress, redress, lolbrm, order, 
correct, lostiain, and amend all sneh eriors, heresies, 
abuses, offonces, contempts, and enormities whatsoc^ycr 
they bo, which ])y any manner of spiritual juiisdietion 
or authority, ought, or may lawfully bo reformed.** 
Cromweirs intention in drawing up this A(*t evidently 
was to give tho crown power ol s^vveeping away every 
fragment of Roman Csitholic superstition, and to 
intioduee tho purer tenets of Protestantism; but 
Henry soon proved to him that he undoi stood tlie 
matter diflerontly, his object being, not to iimko 
England Protestant, but to make himsell a lay-pope. 
Seemingly unawaie that his present keepers wore 
adherents of the reformed religion, and that hehini- 
self wa-s drifting, with full sails, in tho same direction, 
the royal tigi*r, blcKKltliirsty as ever, hii<l his claw's 
alike upon the friimds of Iiomo and the partisans of 
Luther, killing them in turn, with licautiful impar- 
tiality. After executing the Maid of Kent, with her 
troop of attendant priests and fiiars, Henry sent a 
batch of TiOlUirds to the stake ; they weie followtMl by 
another file of monks, and Ujokc again l)y a tresh lot 
of zealoiLs Protestants. The latter were on the wdiole 
nuiro severely dealt wdth than tlfb believeis in Ihuae. 
One John Fiitli, “a very loamdll young man, of an 
excellent and goodly wit,** was burnt at Sinithfield 
for no other crimo than that of writing a book against 
tho purgatory ; and several otheiu were cruelly tor- 
tured to death, at slow fires, Ibr merely expressing 
dislxslief in tho favoifrite popish doctrine of transub- 
stantiation. At tho very same time that this persecu- 
tion of tho Protestants t.ook place, IJenry ordered that 
tJio word “pojie** should bo erased fiom nil lKH>ks 
euiployod in public ^orship, and that all clergymen 
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and sohoolmastors should loach that tluj king ’Nvas tho 
only true head of tho Chinch, and tho pope an im- 
postor. To spur tho zeal of ilie preachers and teachers, 
tho sheriffs in each county wore commanded to keep 
vigilant watch over them, and to see not only that 
they did their dut^% but did it with tho necessary 
zeal, “ without coldness and indifference.** The 
jienalties of non-observance wore, fur (’’ntholics to bo 
aung, and for l^destants b) Ik* burnt. If Henry s 
theology was definitive, it wan made up in the pci fee- 
tion of his criminal ccKle. 

At tho, beginning t)f the year 1535, tho king 
assumed, with great pomp. Ills now title of supremo 
head of tlie Church. Not liaving tern able hitherto 
to make any sort of speetaclo out of the new move- 
ment, he did so on this occasion, and on the 15th of 
Janiiaiy wont through various exhibitions of tho 
iiHual magnificeneo, with tho ad»lition of more than 
usual incense and worship. There wus some outwaMd 
loason for the latter, for not only were all liis 
oxmrtiorK, niiiusteis, and councillors, even to his con- 
sort, bowexl in the dust befoi*o him, but parliament 
itself and half tho nation lay crawling at tho feet of 
the despot. The lords and commons of England 
no more voted snhsidies, but on their knees kept 
lx*gging tliat the king, their ** most gracious 
sovereign lord, upon wliom and in whoii^ depeiidolh 
all their joy and wu'alth,” would condescend tp take 
any amount ofi tho fortunes of Iris most humble sub 
jects. Besitles the ordinary taxes, increased from 
"year to year, the first fruits of all spiritual digniti<*s 
and promotions wore given to the king in his now 
dignityt ns well ns an annual allowance of one-tcmtli 
part of the whole of the possoshions of the Fhnrch. 
To protect tho king’s saerrid majesty, it w is enacted 
likewise that wdiostxrvor should utter a word »{^ainst 
liiin, or his “dignity, title, or name,*’ should l»e 
deemed guilty of treason; and that a denial of his 
authority, spiritual or temporal, should be punrshed 
lik ‘Wise with instant dtvith. A number of other 
statutes enacted the most severe jicnallics for all 
offences, IroAvever slight, against the do‘-pot upon tho 
thi'ono, giving him full power, it so inclined, to hang, 
bum, or dcCcxpi tate tliroe-fourths of the subjects under 
his sway. But Henry was mercifully i nelmed, on the 
whole, oi.ly taking heads when it suited his immediate 
purpose, or went to satisfy a passing whim. After 
his inauguration as hiy-po]re, in January, 1535, there 
l^ossed nearly five weeks without any cxccntioris, anil 
the nekt who snffeied were some twenty Hnteh Ana- 
haptists, who liad sought an asylum in England from 
persoontions in thcii own country, ♦! he iiriprudcul 
ireople ’were duly burnt at Smithfi^ld.^ Iho turn now 
was for tho Roman CalholieSv and in April, thieo 
])ijors of tho Charterhouse, a Bridget monk of Sion, 
and soino other priests wore sent to the lower, on 
account of speaking, oi thinking, treasonably. Having 
lain in char's for a fortnight, they wore taken to 
Tyburn the 4th of May, and hrtng on tho gallows 
in their priestly robes. It was a nice distinction 
shown hy the Defender of tho Faith, and proving his 
lovo for eliarretto, that he invariably hung the Catho- 
lics and burnt tho Protestants, 'iho only exception 
made was in the case of persons of rank, who had tue 
honour of being beheaded, 
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e j and Sir Thonms More, affcor Jiaving 

in prison fdr moro^ than a year, suiforing the 
greatest mdignities, wore at last put upon their trial 
on the 7th of May, tlirco days after tlio execution of 
the Carthusian priosts* at Tyburn^ Tlioir trial, oven 
in the reign of terror which had mm commonood, 
excited the groatosfc atfention, and not only all Phig- 
land, but the whole of Europe was watching it with 
intense interest, the two accused being looked upon 
m among the foremost men of the ago. Bishop 
Fisher, now past seventy, having hold the see of 
Eochostor for thirty-threo years, was luiivcrsally lieJd 
one of the most learned ilioologians of the sixtoeiitli 
century, being the intimate fiiend of the famous 
Erasmus of Eotterdam, and (liKti)igiiishod alike for a 
spotless life and the mild toloraiico of liis religious 
views. Upon Tlwiry ho bad partnmlar claims, as 
having l»oen his teacher, fiiond, and advisor from 
earliest infancy, and l)eing, moreover, the last sur- 
vivor of all the councillors of liis father, Henry VII. 
But the royal tiger upon the throne knew not, nor 
acknowledged any such claims. After (^x^wsiiig the 
aged prelate, w^hose days on earth were numbered, to 
the most cruel su fieri ngs, chaining him down in a i 
filthy hole, covered wiili rags only, and without any 
but the cc^ii^est food, lie had him hi ought to trial iu 
a dying state, accused, togethiu’ with More, of the solo 
crime of believing in the legality of the king’s fiist 
marriage. Like all the judicial jwoceodiiigs of 1 lonry, 
the trial was a meie mockciy of law as well as jus- 
tice. Put before some special oo^nnissioners, pre- 
sided over by the lajvyor-hangrnan Audley, the aged 
bishop w'as found guilty without hesitation, and sent 
to the block at oneo. The oxeeutiou tcKik place on 
the 22nd of Juno, under circumstances of du^gusting 
cruelty, the head of the voueratdo old pudato being 
stuck on I i»ndon Bridge, and the body, stripped of 
its clothes, Ix-ing left naked all day on tlie ground 
at the f(X)t of tlio scaflbld. It was a fit revenge of 
the new lay-popo against the man who had taught 
him the first j)rincipiea of leligion. 

The trial of Sir Thomas More was protracted aMtUo 
longer than that of his iiu fortunate fellow victim, 
partly out of malice and partly from fear. Evem his 
enemies acknowledged his greatness ; for years Henry 
liad boash'd that More was his most intimait! friend, 
and all the le^arnod m6n of the continent aguKMl that 
he Wti* unsurpassed in literary genius. Tim ex clian- 
eellor, too, was “the first Englishman ‘ ^'naliziid 
liiinsolf as an orator,” "ind Ixung a most jiee(;inpL.slird 
as well as most^elcxpi^mt lav’yer, even Heiirj’s judges 
found it difiicult to g^him within thoir grjtsp, and 
to preserve, at the sai({e time, some faint show or re 
semblance, i.>f justice, at least of law. The great 

lawyer fimeed skilfully enough, evidently anxhins, 
for the sako,of many beloved childicu, to save his life. 
But his doran was sealed ; theie was no possible escajx) 
from the clutches^of such a royal friend ms Henry. 
All during tbo trial Mo‘"e seemed to feel oy.pressed ; 
but the fatal sentence having been pronounecd, he 
rose calmly, telling his mtxsk judges that now there 
was nd tomptaimnon his part conceal Iho fud tinth 
any iong<>r, and that he felt iKunid, thoi ofi >i to declare 
openly tkit, after having studied the qin lion for seven 
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was tho Ming’s kwml wife, and hisol ^ 

When ho tohod round to leave tlie court, his son 
throw himsoif on his knoos, , invoking a father’s 
blessing, and while walking back to tho Tower, with 
tho sharj) edge of tho executioner’s axe turned towards 
liim, bis first-born johibl, Margaret, twice broke her 
way through tho guards, clasping him in her arms, 

I and bathing him with her t«ai^. Even tho rough 
soldiers, brute iiistrumeiitfl of despot power, could not 
help crying at sight of the touching spectacle. But 
ll(*nry choorfully signc'd the death warrant of his 
old friend, and had Jiis grey head, like his tutoris, 
stuck ujwm the spikes of liondon Bridge. More was 
exeouteil outlie 0th of July, 15J5, and his death raised 
a cry of horror throughout Euiopo. “l^ath(^r than 
lose such a servant, wo would have (sacrificed tho best 
city in our dominions,” ('xelaiinod Kaiser Chailcs 
wdien he heard the news. “More is dead, and a reign of 
terror has shrunk up the shuddering realm of England,” 
wiote Erasmus of Eotterdam. Ho did not presage, 
the great scdiolar, that the terrors past wore mild com- 
pared 'with tho tenors to C9me. 

When iho report of tho executions of Fisher and 
More reached Borne, Uicro was immense ('xeitcinent 
among pope and cardinals. l\iul III., possessing still 
faith in spiritual lightning, at once launched his 
]Kintifical inrsesnpon ironry, threatening him witli 
the most severe penalties of the Chuich. 'I'ho oxocia- 
tions woie embodied in a number of Jbdls, some of 
which were desj)atehed to England, while^^thors wore 
prudc‘nt1y kept for subsequent use. • By one of tho 
Bulls, the king and all hLs acjcomplices in tlio executions 
of Fihlier and More were summoned to a})])oar at Borne 
liefore the end of ninety days, to aii.'»wer for their con- 
duct; by others, Henry and all his •niiiisters were 
excoinmnnicuted, liis sul>j{Hjts wcjreabsohod from their 
oath of allcgianeo, and the kingdom wfis laid under 
an intcidiot. Cromwell took gieat eaio to publish 
tbo report of tlicso pi ooo( ‘dings, well knowing that if 
anything could reconcile tho people of England to a 
reign of terror, tho li)olish threats of Iho foreign popo 
would be most likely to have this elfoot Such was in- 
deed the eas(i, and tlie rosiilts were visible before long in 
bursts of animosity 1)1 ouking out in many of the towns 
against the* pnesMirK>il, still sii])posed to lean towards 
l{oin(». Cromwell thought tins a favourable moment 
for commencing another impoi tan t part of his gn^at 
sdiemo of religious jcform, tho first notions of which 
he had iccei ved in Germany, He had there seen how 
nothing more ellbctnally aided the sprctid of Brotestant- 
jsm than the J(;stvuclion of the groat priestly foi tresses, 
called monasteries, wutlyii and around which papal 
Eomo was hooping all tho sourers and onginos of its 
world-ovcrshaH owing power and influence. There was 
not the Icjust difriculHy to obtain tho royal consent to 
tlio measure coutcunplatcd by Cmmwell ; all that was 
necessary was to wliisptu* in Henry’s ear the lalo of 
the riches hidden within convent walls. The shrewd 
lilacksmith’s son of Uutuey know nnfro about convpnts 
ilian most men in England, hftving had occasion to 
imixjct a largo number of them while iu Wolsey’s 
emjjlojunent. ^ ^ ■ 
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0 ^ to ^T^vhy p^obeeds for erootitm <rf edtida* 
iliotm oi^ulili&moiitis ; and ih^ l^ak of vSSitation, tor 
doiStrdctiTO purjioseis!, having been intnistod to Crom- 
he had gained a tlioroij^h insight into the con- 
dition of' those priestly fortifications. Henry’s eyes, 
very likely, gloated not less eagerly on the quivering 
lips of his bold servant, when he told the story of the 
convent treasures, tlmn when bringing his first new^ 
of the Gorman pridces who had made themselves 
popes, in the seven years that had elapsed since 
Cromwell had come to court, to ** make or inoi* ” his 
fortunes, he had risen fiom dignity to dignity, and 
been made the king’s chief adviser and piime-miiijs- 
tor,‘ until now ho was very nearly in the same 
position as his old iiiasior, except not having the led 
hat. Hut this was an advantage ratlicr ihan an 
obstaplo to his sweeping measures of ecclesiastical 
reform, and the dost.i action of the rnonasteiios having 
l)cen settled between him and Homy, iio assumed (ho 
ti ties noccissary for liis new lab< »urs. Hy a royal decree, 
issued in the summer of 1535, Cromwell was nominated 
the king’s “ vico-rogent, vicar-general, and principal 
commissary” in all majors relatiiig to the clergy, 
with sjKicial powers for “the godly reformation and 
iXKiroftsof all (‘rrors, heicsies, and abuses in the Church.” 
Archbishop Cranmej*, far less bold Hum his fellow 
Avorkor in the field (»f reform, laid foi some tiuio past 
ceded a part of Ids functions to the lay vicar-gcneral ; 
and the latter found it easy, theiefore, to enter upon 
bis now task, wliicli made him viitually jirimaio of all 
England, t\'ith I’oyal and pa])al power supei added, 
(bom well std to an oik in thorough earnest, a very 
Imther with English arnfs and siiu'ws, not preaching, 
but acting, aiul bidding his slcdge-liammer like a 
triKi Idauksmith’s son. \Vith a clear, keen view of the 
actual state of things, and the nocessities of tlio “ godly 
reformation,” ho eommonoed his gigantic labours by 
suspcntling tiro whole of the bislict]>s from their 
functions, and not reiiistafang them until their affairs 
liad been completely iriv(‘sti gated, and they had sworn 
olredieneo to the king, and to himself as vi(.‘e-i-egent. 
While this was taking idaco under Cromweirs own 
superintendence, a dotfiomiient of special eoininissiormrs, 
mostly men of hjamingand all gfKnl Protestants, wen I 
travelling over the country, >i, siting every hive in- 
habited l>y monks or nuns, and making a strict inven- 
tory of all their property, with careful accoui^t of the 
spiritual and other doings, Seeing the still unbroken 
power of tlm priesthood, and their gr*eat influence 
over the l<*wor classes of tbo population, the who]© was 
an extremely dansorous task, yet it was acM'omplished 
with wonderful yical, disei'cfhai, and energy by Ciom- 
well’s agents, all working intlie spirit of tlio master 
mind, the most oxtraordinaiy ’lycai’- general ever seen 
in England. ^ 

Thomas Oromwoirs ageiifs mostly ti a veiled in pair’s, 
for gi’oator S(^(5urity ; being well armed moreover, and 
accompauiod by stout servants. At homo in the saddle 
as well as the pulpit, they spuiTjd along highways and 
byways, thoroughly aware that liard riding would be 
the only means of Tliseovoring stores full of honey, 
instead of empty beehivcH. l<bom old cxjrerience, 
Cromwell knew that some of the litdiost hives wer*o to 
1)0 found in the south-<xistem counties, ancient homo 
of monks and ntins ; amj iLitlior ho despatched one of 


toat Dr. Layton, tliorongUy up in 0 rock and 
tho uae of tho broad-8word|, Witii the commisKion of 
tiie king’s vi^r-goneral “in all’ his eoojosiaslical 
jurisdiction within the realm” in his pocket, tho 
worthy doctor set out on his torrr in tho early auiimm 
of 1535, faithfully«r©porting tho results of his labour. 
Some of those were exceedingly curious, well demou- 
stiating the necessity of the |K>wors obbiinc^d by 
Cromwell for tho “redress of all errors, lieinsies, and 
abuses in tho Church.” At Langdon, near Dover, tlio 
zealous commissioner camounawaies iijKina beautiful 
little abbey, resembling, in its interior arrangements, 
a Turkish harem rather than st, Christian house of 
prayer. The place having been secured by the com- 
missioner’s sorv’^ants, Avith ordeis to guard “all ba(‘k 
doors and startingdioles,” l)i. Layton liimsclf knocked 
for admission at the front gate, stating his oflicial 
errand. Being refused entrance, niio door, as umuiI, 
was bioken o|Km ; “ and,” repoited the valiant ddclffi*, 
“aliout the lioiiso I go, with tho pohwixo iii my hand, 
for the ablx^t is a diingerous despciato knave, and a 
hardJ^” Out of one of the “ starting holes,” mean wh i le, 
“ rushed a lender demoiselle ” who was saicly caught 
and taken to Dover juison, while the abhot was con- 
veyed to Cant ei bury. Su(b, and tar worse scenes 
occuned all thiough England; tho corruption of hoin© 
of ill© religions houses, pai licularl y>i4he smallc!' 
establihlnuents, l>oing found perfectly revolting, and 
such as to sni^ass all belief. After the com misMoners 
had finished their inspection, a general ro})ort was 
draAvn up by Cromwell, and laid before pail lament 
eaily in tho year 153G, together w’ith an Act Jbr tho 
suppression of all those monasteries Avliich had been 
found to 1)0 corrui)tc<l, and Ixyond Jiopo of rcfoi ni. 
Tho loids and commons, without hesitation, passed 
tho statute of tho vicar-gcneral, by wliicli naist (»f 
the smaller, and a few of tho JaigiT convents, 
colleges, and abbeys, amounting altogf'tliur to three 
Imiidred and seventy-six, Avero broken up, and their 
esuitos made over to tho crown, The total rcA^onuos 
from tlio monasteries thus dissolved Avoro estimated at 
32,000 j)Oimds steiling, besides which there was 
realised an immediate liarA^ost, in ciibh, plate, and 
jcAA'cls, of tho A^alno of 100,000 pound.s, or moio than 
a million and a half of money of tho pieseiit day, 
Henry pocketed this immense sum AA'ith gieat zo,st, 
more than ever pleased Avith his tiusly soivant 
Tliomas CromAvell. 

W^lsey’s successor had liithoi to devoted liis wlioto 
attention to tlie inteiior administration (d* tho king- 
dom, and tho mighty rofoims in the religious life of 
tho nation, the superintendence ahd dnection of 
which, indeed, was more tlicn a fall task fur even tho 
most hal'd woiking of men, Jftit Hie labour cjonnectcd 
with the dissolution of tho nionaslericS having coim^, 
provisionally, to an end, Crohnvell began directing 
himself to foreign politics, folIoAving •in Hie rojid 
pursued hy tlio cardimil, tlioug^j Avith higher and 
altogoHnU* diftcront ends in view. Ilia great ohjeot 
was to bring alioiit an intimate alliance between 
all tho princes of Europe who had adopted Hio 
j'oformod religion, or, at least, renounced connection 
AA'ith homo ; and thus to form a strong barrier against 
tho eflbrts of both pope and Kais'-r to bring all tho I 
nations back, by force or cuimliu, within the fold of j 




$tixsi^t «U{)erstiiioxL It a noble aim, and exceed- 
ingly wdl-timed. j^ainor (J|harlo8, after making several 
ineffectual attempts of cnishing the Protestant power 
of nortJxem Germany, had been compelled to desist 
from his attacks, and made a promise of loligioiis 
tolerance in tho peace of Nnreinborg, signed on the 
23rd July, 1532. But the Lutheran princes, headed 
by the elector of Stixony, wore not at all inclined to 
phico implicit faith in tho emperor’s promise, dictated 
as it WHS by tempoi ary necessities ; and seeking greater 
security in their own good (iauso and tlie strength of 
their arms, they knitted tliomscives together in tho 
strif'tesi bond of union, so as to gain peace through 
constant readiness for war. But tlieir resources in 
men, and still more in money, were limited, and tliey 
could Sf'aicely lio])o to withstand for any length of 
time the forces which Kaiser (.’harlcs might bo able 
to send against tlibm when itdcased from his FreneJi 
I ahd Italian diincultkjs. Under /Ii<‘so circiims lances 
I Cromwell conceived tho great idea of placing Henry at 
tho head of tho Gorman Pi oiostant Jcagiio, thus serv- 
ing the cause of true religion at tho same time witli 
jRngland’s best political intcicsts. Afl>orsomc pt^rsua- 
feioii, and having bad liis vanity duly tickled, Jfenry 
conseuted to despatch ambassadors into 0(‘rmany, with ' 
propositions for an .illJanoo. The negotiation lasti-d 
longer thai®’ vb-omwoH expected, the little princes of 
tho n(A*tli showing a tar gieater zeal fo^ leligion than 
fo\' political power, and exjiressiug doubts as to the 
real ProtestantiMii of the English king. Finally, 
however, the basis of a treaty was settled, stipulating 
tliai all tho princes should jbrm tlienwelves in a now 
Prof^'slant leagno, under tljo directjuii of a Fh*o 
G ouneil, and that tlie king should become bead of Ibis 
Council and Protector of the Lc'ague, on condition of 
subscri])ing to the Augsburg ooiifcssion of fail li, altered 
in a few particulars by common consent. Jleniy ac- 
tH*pted those stipulations; wlioieiipon it was ariauged 
that the clceior of Saxony should wieot two of tho 
most famous doctois of theology of his university of 
' Loipsic, to go to England and insiiuet the king in the 
Augsburg fiiiih. 'i’ho learned piofessors, Franz LSuick- 
hardt and Friedrich JMyconius, obeyed the cle(;t^ ml 
summons, and wo]*e on tlio point of sotting out on 
their mission, vheri they wer(^ .slo))]«e(] by the mjws ^ f 
a frightful event, loceived everywhere with hornu' 
and execration, and shatteiing all hopes of tho king 
of England ever becoming a true disci})lo of the 
gospel of Christ. • 

The infatuation shown by Henry for Aiilc Holeyn 
did, as was in tho nature ^f things, not last long. As 
her beauty fadccl, so laded liis love, or rather liis 
passion; and whefk luul brought him a girl, 
instead of a majp heir, as^ho expected, tho last remnant 
of liis alfeetiun fadi‘d, |ind his bnitul natun" entiicly 
got tho upper band. The beh.'iviour of tlio young 
queen, undor*thcse trying eircuinstfuiccs, was not dis- 
tinguished by cithui* wisdom or bigli morality. Sim 
created borself numerous enemies by her aiTO- 
gance, making, among others, the duke of Norfolk her 
deadly foe; while at the same, time she exhibited a 
revengiif’il feeling against tho nul'ortnnate woman 
whom she luid belj)ed to push fioiu tho throne, which 
irritated ovtn tho king. With iriaiwollous h>q)oeri.sy. 
Homy continued to speak of his deposed wjfe as^is 




idster'in-lc(^^ treatmg her if she !|^d itever' been 
anything else but the widow of his orothor 
and punctilious in assigning her rank as the dowager 
princess of Wales. Anno Boleyn was not actress 
enough to rise to this height of dissimulati^, nor had 
she charity enough to bestow one atom of pity upon 
tho unhappy being whom she* had i*obl)od of home 
•and husband. As mean soiils always hate those 
whom they have injured, so ^ho hated .(Jaihorino. 
taking little care to hide her malignity. It was 
owing to her that tht^ suffeiing queen was driven 
from the comparatively healthy j’ebidonco at AmptJiiH 
to tho damp air of Bugden ; and not dying sufficiently 
sof)U here, was still fui*tlier exiled, in 1535, to Kim- 
Indton Castle, a place notorious for its fever atmos- 
phoro. This last removal had tlm desired effwt, and 
on tho 8th of ,lannary, 153(5, Catherine brotitJuxl her 
last, dictating, in final agony, a farewell to her '‘dear 
linsband.” IVhtm tJio rcpoit of his wife’s death 
reached Henry, ho preteialed to bo greally moved, 
and instanlly resolved to give liei a splendid funeral. 
“Foiasmucli,” ran his letter to the keeper of Kim- 
boltoii Castle, “ arit hath pleased Almighty God to call 
to His metey, out of lliis tiansitory life, the riglit ex- 
cellent piineess, /(Ur clearest sistcir the Lady (^atheriiic^ 
1 ‘elict of onr natural brother rrince Arthur, of famous 
memory, doceast'd, we inttuid to have her body intoned 
ueconling to her liononr and estate.” Following in 
this lino of tragi-eom(‘dy wdiich ho had laid down for 
himself, Henry oulerc'd tJio Court into mpu ruing fc»r 
his “dearest sistc'r,” and on tho day of her funeral 
was in black f} oin head to^fuit. Of such a husband 
Anno Boltyu was a pcx)r mate. Thci tksws of tlio 
death of Catlu'rine bronglit foitha wild (^xebmation 
of joy on licT ]Mrt. “ Ncav I am, indeed, a qiu eii !” 
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she screamed, handing a costly present to tho liearer 
of tho mournful tidings. Her exulhition knew no 
bounds, and ou tho day of tho funeral of her former 
mistress, she so far forgot herself as to disobey tlie 
strict orders of tho Ijing, by appearing, with all her 
ladies, in bright clothes, instead of mburning, Henry 
growled, dccqily olVendod in his matchless vanity and 
conceit. In his eyes the offence of tho woman whom 
he had raised frorrf tho dust was great indeed ; for in 
not complying with his orders, she n^t only did what 
mortals never dared, but hy disobedience involved 
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ihf ac^sai^Oil of bjrpo^iBy a^mst Anne 

Boleyn'e brignt gaments eaidi more ■tnan words, 
that ime did not Mieve in the king’s assertion of the 
* Lady Catherino ” being the “ roliot of our natund 
brother Prince Arthur, of famous meinoiy;” for, 
aooe{>tjing this as the trutlj, she would have been 
compelled to mourn •for hor*as a near and dear rela- 
tion. It was enough to rouse the doimant tiger,* 
sufiFering fiom palled*appetite. 

On the 20th of Jamiaiy, little more than a fortnight 
after the funeral of Catherine, which made her so gay, 
^nne Iloleyn was delivered of a dead wjn. 'J'lio con- 
finement of the queen w'as preniatuie, and duo to the 
excitement and anger of having found the king in the 
arms of unotlior woman, called Jane Soyniour, one of 
lier own attendants. Notwithstanding tliis, Ilciny 
♦got furious when he heard of his consort’s niiscfu riagts 
and storming into hor apartmcint, ho bitterly up- 
bi*aided h^ with the loss of “ his boy.” Stung to tlie 
quick, the poor suffering creature, forgetting every 
rule of prudence in her utter mistuy, told him that ho 
alone was tho cause of the loss. ^J'he repjoaeh “was 
loo true to be ever forgi'ttcn, and tlM) despot loft tho 
room, muttoi iiig sIio should have no more Ixiys by 
him. * Anno Bolejui’s doom was now sealed, Henry’s 
solo thought being to get rid of her in tho l>est, or 
nithei quickest, nmuncr. In tho mean while, falK5 as 
ever, he kept his (’onntenaiiee, giving Anne her place 
liseonsoit, and allowing hor to share in his spectacular 
peifoimances. On the first day of May Ihero was 
a grand tcSinianu'Ut, of nioio than usual splendour, in 
fjont of Oroeiiwieli palace, the king and queen looking 
on from tJio royal balcony. Ileniy was all smiles; 
but suddenly, in the midst of the pageant^ his brow 
darkened, and he abruptly quitted his pkco. On 
tliis signal, Loid Iioehioid, tlio queen’s bi other, and 
several otlicr knights wJio t<K)k y^art in the tounia- 
ment, were arrested, and Anno Jloleyn, retuming to 
her mom, was mot by tho lieutenant of the I’owm*, 
who led her away. Tho first wild burst of desyiair 
sormed to drive lier mad ; but after a while, in llie 
solitude of tho prison, slie loeovcrod her calmness, 
and having tiied in vain to obtain an interview with 
the king, she addn^ssod to him a yiiteous but dignified 
letter. “Your glare’s disydeasuro,” Anno 
b<3gan, “and my imyirisoiiment aie things so strange 
unto me, as what to wiito or what to cxeuso J am 
altogether ignorant.” 'I’lien, dwelling on possible 
accusations against her, and olocyuently assorting that 
“never prince had^wifo more loyal in all duty and in 
all time affection,” she coat muod try mo, iuy lord, 
but lot mo have -a lawdul trial ; yea, let mo receive an 
open trial, fur my truth slijill fear no open shame ; 
tlien shall you soo either mine iyjjnoconco cleared, your 
suspicion and (X)nseiene<‘ satisfied, the ignominy and 
slander of the w-orld stoyipod, or my guilt openly de- 
clared, Bo that whatsoever God or you may determine 
of me, your grace may Ih 3 fre(»d from an oyien censure ; 
and mine offence being so lawfifily proved, your grac’o 
is'at liberty, both ^^foro God and man, not omy to 
execute worthy punishment on nio os an unlawful 
wife, but to follow your alfection, already settled on 
that party for “whose s*iko I am itbw as 1 am, whoso 
name I could somo good w'hilo siiioo have pointed 
unto, your grace no> bfing ignorant of my suspicion 


therein. But if you have already dotermiuod of me 
and that not only my dcatb, but an infamous slander 
must bring you the enjoying of your desired hapT>i- 
ness, tlicn I desire of God that lie will pardon y(»ur 
great sin therein, and likewise mino cnemios/tho 
instruments there(rf, and that JTe will not call you to a 
strict account for your unpi-incely and cruel usage of 
meat His general judgment-scat^ where Ixith you and 
myself must shortly appear, and in wlioso jiidgnu‘ut 1 
doubt not, whatsoijver tho world may think of uu*, 
mine innoccnco shall be oy»enly known ond builicicntly 
eloared. ‘My last and only KHpiost shall be, tJmt mv-^ 
self may only bear tho burden of your grace’s dis- 
plcasiiio, and that it may no1 touch the innocjent souls 
of tlioso poor gcntlcnu'Ti who, as 1 undeistaiul, aio 
likewise in strait impiisoinni nt for my sake. If ev<-r 
I have found favour in ;>our sight, if over tho uamo 
I of Anno Boleyn hath bet;n phtasiaj: in your oars, then 
let mo obtain tliis ix^qiiost, and I will so leave 
liouble your giaco any fariher, willi mino oaiiiest 
prayers tho 'Ihinity to have yourgiacc in IJis good 
keeping, and to dueot you m all your actions, h’rom 
rny doleful prison in the ’fower^ this sixth of May. 
Your most loyal and over faithful wifi', Annk Holian.” 

There was no response to this toiicliing appeal. 
Tho death of th(^ p<H>i- woman, of wiT^iwi the royal 
admirer had jj(;)t tired, was settlc'd ; and her surcessor 
lieing chosen already, tho clcM^nenco of tho heax<;ns 
Would have been lost upon a lecherous tyrant (»f nn 
bridled power. Henry’s iiroceediugs to get rid of liis 
8eeon<bwifo were not dl^til^guishlHl hy much formality. 
Anno Ikilejm was charged with ndiiltoiy with her 
own biotlicr and several other men, and under tliis 
indictment, which was called high treason by tho 
foiecd interpret at iou of a statute of Edward JJ4., she 
was tried on the loth of May, in tlie Lall of tlio 
Tower, before twenty-six rudjiomen appointed by tlio 
kuig. AVith an excess i>f lefiued cruelty, Anne 
Jkdeyn’s latlier, tJie earl of Wiltsbiio, was uiudo to sit 
among tho judges, as welLas Jlemy’s bastard son, th<* 
diiko of liiehnnmd - fniit of his amours with tho wife 
of Bir Gilbeit Talbois — who was maiifi-d to Auno’s 
cousin. Tho charges made against tho uiiliappy 
creature, still, with mock foimahty, called queen of 
England, were of the most disgusting natuie, and of 
all but unspeakable vilenc'ss ; luifc tliero was n<»t a 
tittle of real evidence brought Ibiwaid lo substantiate 
them* Anno Boleyn liad no counsel, nor v'ero any 
needed in tho sham trial, and she eontenti'd lu*rseH' 
wdth solemnly and earnestly denying all the liidei”^ 
inculpations luought forxvard. lier biother 
the oilier accused likewise prote^ed their innoco/^^'’ 
but with no more effect — their dea^Ii being 
arranged, as necessaiy for the grim murder ecy. 
tomplutcd. By the verdict of a majority of tho 
noble pcerF Anno Boleyn w^as deolai^d gudty of 
tho crime of high treason, anil eomlcmned to bo 
burnt of bclieadod “ at tlie king’s ph'asure.” Anno 
Boleyn heard tlio sonh^nco ('aim and unmoved, 
knowing tho lustful beast “wdio had clasped hep in 
his arms so long, and who, as she was^ aw-aio, 
was now on tho look out for other prey, t(»o intimatcsiy 
to have tho sliglifijst hope of iik'i . Aftoi’ once ninj’r» 

'> entire innocence i tho most solemn 
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manner, calling upon God to be her witness that she 
had ever been, a faithfultwifo to the king, she ro- 
tnrned to her pris<m, of such calm and eoreno aspect 
aa to cause surprise even to Iho lieutenant of the 
Tower. “I have seen,” he exclaimed, “many bravo 
men executed, and most of them Ifave boon in groat 
sorrow ; but to my knowledge this lady hath joy and 
pleasure in death.” 

But there was yot anolher farce to pi'occde the final 
tragedy. Henry thought it would be fine to add a 
snuill dose of tlieology to the largo measure of criminal 
law dispensed by his judges in the Tower ; &nd before 
killing his dearly beloved wife, ho had her brought up 
for a divorce, on the dainty plea tliat before marr 3 dng 
him she had made a promise of marrying somelxHly 
else, and that theioforo the nuptials were not valid 
in conscience. On the 1 7th of May, the day selected 
for the execution oMicr brother and tlio other victims 
rjdndemncd with lier, Anne Boleyii was carried by 
water from the 'Jbwgr to a small ciypt under Lambeth 
palace, where Archbishop Cranraor was sitting in so- 
li^mn morjkoiy, to declare “ that tlio marriage between 
Henry, king of England, and Anno Boloyn was null 
and void, and always had been so.” A tyrant less 
atrocious than this lusiful brute filling the throne of 
England, or less blind iu his ati'ocity, must have 
pci'oeived tliiPC*this last measure entirely defeated jfs 
own ends. If Anno Boloyn had never the king’s 
wife, it was impossible fiu’ her to wrong liiin by com- 
mitting adultery, and consetpiently the whole acensa- 
tion and judgment against lior fell to the ground, the 
very basis of it having vanished in (ho air,* Thus 
oven the slender legal forms employed by the desjK)t 
to rid himself of his consort wore torn asunder and 
trampled upon, and her execution became sheer and 
undisguised assassination. The minder took place on 
tlio T.lth of May, within the walls of the UWer, on a 
scjaffold erected upjn a grass plot known as the Green. 
Many gO(xl men and hravo had lost their lives within 
those grim walls; but never before in the annals of 
England was ihero an instance of a woman liuving 
been dragged to the scaffold. Beckless its wore U o 
kings of tlio Middle Ages, and unmerciful in tlie 
of the contest and on the field of battle, they T.'t 
rospi'ctcd frail womanhood, allowing its sanctitj^ ev< n 
in their bitterest enemies. But tlie bloated tyrant now 
wearing the crown liad no snch scrui>lo8, and so far from 
liesitating to commit the foulest murder— and, luoie 
than this, the murder of a woman whom, but <i '« yeai s 
tof oi o, ho liad declared to love above all eaiHily things" 
>|jR.ggravated even this most luonstious of criu.es by a 
he’meloHsncss enSrely without parallel in the liistory 

g ifenankind. On Tiie jnorning Anno Boleyn wfwj 

Blved for ox^nirion, Henry wt nt to Jiunt in Eppiug 
latest, having mode pioyious arrangements for marry- 
ing his paramoui’, the girl Jane {Seymour, the next 
day. It waf^ carefully settled by him, that while 
enjoying himself in tJie green wcxxl, merrily ^Hoping 
after the hounds, his wife should 1 x 3 killed, and tlie 
good nows to bo communicated to him instanily by 
sound of cannon. It wjis at eleven o’cLick on the 
morning, of fho 19th of May, a Friday, that Anno 
Boloyn was led to the scafiiild. She was carofullv 
dres^, and the bright crimson which flushed her 
cheeks gave her a radiant, fearful, and more 


torrostnal rboauty. “ Never before,” ^vrote an eye- 
witness, “ the queen looked so marvellously beauti- 
ful.” Having said a short prayer, and with a lost 
“ 0 Lord God have pity u^n my soul I” Anne Bolcwn 
laid her head upon the block. Then there was tne 
flash of a bt ight sword in the air, a heavy stroke and 
a deep groan, and all over, ' Now the signal gun 
owent booming forth, announcing to the merry hunter 
in Epping Forest that his second wife had been 
despatched, and ho was free to take a third. And 
while the goiy remains of the queen of England were 
l)eing stuffed into an old chest, and put away among 
rnbhisli, Iho jovial king rode off in hot haste to Wolf 
Hall, in AViltshiro, umero his pi*etty mistress was 
awaiting him with open arras. Never were lovers so 
happy as King Henry and his new mistress. They 
were duly married early the next morning at AVolf 
Hall, both lie and she in spotless white, all smileys 
and unalloyed happiiiofis. Jinmecl lately after tlio 
marriage ceremony had been perfonnod, the happy 
Inishand and wife went to church togcthei*, praying 
to the Almighty, All-seeing God. 

When the news of this astv)unding and unparallel od 
outrage upon humanity spread abroad, there vyns at 
I first goncial ineicdulity as to its truth ; but the facts 
1 laving l3ccn (xmfirnu d beyond all doubt, there was a 
cry of universal horror. The pious Piotestants of 
Gf*nnany especially — simple, un.so[ilii8tjcated men, 
with a strong sense of right and wrong, though, perliajis, 
narrow-minded in the eyes of snper-rofiiied politicians*'^ 
— stood aghast at the atrocity of the foul crime, offshoot 
of ravenous lust, committed by a king who protended 
to bo a religious reformer. Without legarding the 
great advantages which they were going to lose, the | 
memlicrH of the IVotestant League at oncjo bi'clcc off i 
all intei course with Cn>m wells agents, openly do- ! 
daring that it was imjxissihle now that King Henry 
sliould becomo their leader and Protector. 1’he 
resoiutioTi was a grave one, causing unfeigned sorrow 
among the Piolostant party ; wlilleon the other hand 
it gave ill-disgnised satisfaction to the paitizans of 
Borne, That a king ivho liad thrown off the guidan<x 3 
of the sovereign pontiff, and was lying under excom- 
munication, should have committed a hideous crime, 
was too ])lausiblo an argument against Ciiurch 
reformers to be lost sight of; and great aecordinglj' 
wxire the taunts and menaces hurled by Boman 
CiJJiolic writers 111 Kill tlieir opponimts in discussing 
the past careov of the ruler of England. There were 
several highly^ distinguisliod i)orik)nfl among these 
writers, at the head of tliem a scion of t he royal lino 
of York, Boginald Polt5, a man remarkahle in many 
resjKicts. Beginald Pole, ^lorn in the y^ear 1501, was 
the fourth son of Marpfaret, countess of Salisimry, the 
daughter of George, dake of Clarence, and ther efore 
first cousin of Henry’s mother. His education was 
vciy carefully attended to from liis earliest infancy, 
his excellent mother withdrawing him from the i 
turmoil of high life, and ])lacing him, ^rst in a Car- | 
thusian cloister near London, audjiubsequently und6r 

♦ Mr. Froude, Icanied historian of England, in his extrooidi- 
vary attempt to wliitewash Ifeni-y VIIL, coolly remarks, when 
R{>eak)ng of Henry's tliiifl miirriago, tho day afti r Anno Ikdcyn's 
fxwaiUon: — **lfo looki'd uixm inutriinony as an indifToront offl- 
einl act wliicli his duty required at tha moment.*' (* History,* 
vol. II., p. S02.) • I 
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tko best tutor^ at tJio iinivowiTy tf At tlie 

ai$o of nineto^y Bc^inald oxprofjsed a iviHh to go 
abroad, witli a view to complete his •education at 
then the most famous seat of learning in 
Europe, Through the influence of Queen C'atherino, 
who was on intimate terms with the countess of 
Salisbury, the young* student IumI a liberal pension 
granted to him by his royal relative; and making^ 
good use of his futufs, lie acquired a vast stock of 
knowledge at tlio Itiilian university, besides gaining 
the friendship of some of the most eminent men of 
ttio day. In 1625 , Itoginald Pole returned to England, 
fam9ua already as a highly accomplished scliohir, and 
^ as such, and on account of his illustrious birili, ex- 
pected to rise to an important position. 1 fowever, not 
relishing tlio atmosphere of ilui Couit, ho kept away 
from it, shutting himself up in liis old Carthusian 
retreat near London. Here he remained quietty until 
the great question of the divon^cj (jame to Ixj discussed, 
in which, (piito against his will, he was made to take 
a part. Ihmry’s brutal notion was, that having 
allowed his cousin a certain sum of money to pioso- 
cuto his studies, the latter was bound to him hand and 
foot, and compiled to do his behest in cveiy thing that 
was required of him. ^J'hiis Polo was lequosWd to 
stand forth as a champion of the divorce. Jhit he 
ahsolntoly refused to do so, repeating his denial oven 
after the offer of aniunnense biibc, in the shape of the 
liislioprics of York and Winchester, vai'aut through 
the fall oj Wolsey. P»ut so anxious was Henry to 
gain the groat scluilar over to his cause, tliat even now 
ho did not cease bis efforts. Pole’s two brothers, both 
atlaclied to the royal court* were set to imjiortune him to 
give way, offering higlmr and higher bril»es,aiul telling 
him that his continued ndasal would bo the ruin of all 
the family. ] r(»wo\ or, li is answer w as firmly persisted 
in, tliut lia could not act against his own conscience ])y 
complying with the wislies rff the king. This not 
sufficing to make an end of the denirind, Polo at last 
took a bold stop. He went pu-sonalJy to the king, to 
state Iiis reasons agaiiust the <liv<»r<'o, and its impossi- 
bility on moraland icligions gi omuls. Henry received 
his cousin in tlio most affable manner, but lit'ar- 
ing wh.it ho had come to say, Jus hand fill uiioii I lie 
jowtdled hill of liis daggoi, andtfio royal oonntenancc 
changed into that of the tiger. P»ut l{egina]«l Poh', met 
the 8.'ivagti glance willi a look of equally ficiee detm- 
mi nation — ho, tiX), had Yterk bl<HMl in Jiis voiiis, and 
know how to use dagger and sword. The tyraiil Avas 
cowed, and dropped his arm, mu tiding that lie would 
eonsidisr the advice given. Pule knew what it meant, 
and, taking care not to provoke the tiger a second 
time, went away to the (k^itiiicnt. There was now 
one man in Euroi>o, wlio not oijy thoroughly under- 
stood King Henry, but who w«i8 thoroughly able to 
rise full length against him in opposition. 

Polo retreated to Padua, shut up, as of old, amidst 
his books. The king, forgetting, in all his otJicr 
doings, that little scene of thp dagger, continued to 
selid messages and l^ks to his cousin, hoping yet, by 
bribes and eomplimente, to bring him back to England, 
so as to make him cither useful or harmless, i tele’s 
answer to all communications was that he would rejdy 
to Henry soon, in a long letter. Tlio letter got long 
indeed, for it took hffn fliove a year to wiitc it. To 
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prevent mistakes, Polo finally had it piinhxl, and to 
this form despatohod it toJlenry, into whoso hands 
it was laid four days after Iho oxeoiiiiou of Anno 
Boleyn, while ho was yet enjoying tho fust week of 
his now honeymoon at Wolf Hall. Tho epistle did 
not add in any way to tho sweets of tlic swoot scasim, 
as it was composed in a style such as had novor 3 ot ning 
ill Henry’s ears. Iteginald Polo told his cousin, in tlio 
choicest Latin, tluit ho was a profligate, adnltevor, and 
murdeior; th.at iiamoloss crimes could l>o laid to his 
charge ; and that ho was a foul being who should bo 
spurned fjK)in iho scxjioty of men. The Olii istians, ho 
said, were arming to repulse the inroad of tho Tmk , 
but they ought to atteck first him, tho crowned 
monster, worse tlian any Turkish dos])ot that over 
lived. And sjieaking of Anno Boloyn, Jio exclaimed, 
“Is she not the sister of her wliom thou first violated, 
and a long time afterwaids had wi 4 h thco in tlio ]>laco 
of a concubiiio ? For twenty-seven yeais,” he ronliniKjfi, 

“ noiliingbut lechery, inuulor, and rapine is known of 
iJieo. To icplcuish thy treasury, thou hast robbed 
every class of thy subjects ; thou hast always made a 
mock of iliy nobility ; and thy people thou hast never 
loved. Tho Icai ned and the cha-gy thou hast harassed 
in every way, and tliou hast most ciuolly torn to pieces 
some of tho best and worthiest men of the realm: Ti(»t 
as if thou wort a man, but like, a labid^ij^st. To all 
men tJiou seomest more cruel than any pirate, and more 
audacious in ftiy ci iiolty than Satan himself.” It was 
certainly stiong language, not sutfciiiig in its vigobr 
ftorn lK3ing full of truth, and 111 ]/atin absolutely 
faultier. I’he letter was given to tho woild soon 
after Henry had received his tirst copy, and created a 
profound impression througliout tho whole of EurojK!. 
With liis usual admirable hypocrisy', the king profe68(‘d 
to look upon tho address of Jiis cousin as a fi’^endly 
joke, and, in the innocf^iu 0 of his la^art, wont so far as 
to invite Reginald Itele to come to England, “ to 
ex])lani some poitions of Ids letter.” In this little 
iir.ituiion, a w(‘ek after tho mui der of his wife, Henry 
sul’])a^sed himself. 

Ih'giiiuhl lV»le’s fierce ouslauglit ujion the king did 
not roniain without politi(;,il consc‘t|uenc(js. The causes 
of dissatisfaction with llcniy’s deKp)tic govorniuent 
wci'o so nnmcious that nothing but a breath was 
rcquiied to fan them into flame, and this was given 
in an injunction fiom Ixomo. Almost simultaneously 
witli the apiieiiiaiice of Pole’s letter, which w.ns oflered 
to the public under the title Pio Ecclmastwati 
Umiaiis Defenskmo, Pope Paul II f. launched another 
Bull of oxcommiinicatioii against ITenry, treating him 
as a doomed felon. By this di‘eit*o,*all tlio subjects ' 
of the king woic absoK od fi om thoir oath of allogianco, 
and commanded not to obey^him; all piiosts and 
other cixjlesiastical persons wore ordefbd to read the 
oxcoinmniiication 111 their churclios; and, awaiting . 
the obedience of tho people to the dictate of tho pojxj, 
tho whole kingdom was placed under an inteidict. 
Tho BuM of Paul was affixed to Ihi^ walls of most of 
tho cities of Scotland, Prance, 'Uid the Netherlands, 
and numerous copies of it found thei^ way into England, 
sedulously distributed by the adherents of Romo. 
Under ordiuar}’' circumstances, the effect off such a 
document would have only been to rouse. tJie peonlc 
a<]^iiist tho insolence of foreign ' 'Nation ; but at this 
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momczit suffeiings of tli© lower classes in many 
parts of England were great and general as to 
destroy all patriotic feelings. The chief complaints of 
the people were arising from the dissolution of the 
monasteries. Wise as the measure was in itself, it 
had proved a source of almost unmlvod evil throughout 
the country by the manner in which it was carried 
out. All §ie immense wealth of tlie leligious bodies, 
a gimt part of which was formerly spent in alms and 
charities, had gone into the royal exchequer, to Iw wasted 
in riot and dissipation ; while the convent lands wore 
distributed among a nurabor of fawning courtiers, who, 
very unlike the lenient clei ical landlords, had no other 
object in view than tosqueozc money out of thesufforing 
tenants. It was said that Tlcnry had given thereveiiiios 
of one large monastery to a cook wJio made him a now 
toothsome pudding, and Iho lands of another to a 
woman who set hi© aniit-haii in a coinfoiiabJo position 
br^fore the fire. More t Jiaii one splendid pea 1 of chinch 
bells was cast on a juir of dice, and waggon-lojids of 
2)reeious manuscripts, the jiride of learned cliurchmen, 
wore sold to sliopkoepers as mere waste Tlie 

consoquoricos of tliis barlmio spoliation soon became 
visible in a vast amount of suflering spread all ovei 
tlie kingdom. Ther^j weie no poor laws to snjijilant I 
the charity of the rnoiiks; but they tlieinselves, often I 
old and veqi6>»’^blo, were) wandei ingtli rough tlie lands 
whicl^w'uro once their owui, cnishod nndoi the weight 
of tlieir miseries, honudess and hoiioress, a piteous 
speetaclo to tlio people among wliom they had once 
distributed alms with a liberal hand. 'Plio king’s 
heartlessnesH was coiispieioiishere,as ■ very where, lie 
grasped wealtli only to squander it; and his sole re- 
medy against begging w'as to hang the beggars. But 
at last the b(3ggars refused to be hung any longer. The 
staiwijig jieasants of Lincolnshire were the first to 
rise in insiiireotion, and some twenty thousand of 
them assembled together to mardi upon London. 

( Hover priests, anned with the papal Bull of oxeom- 
municatioii, were quite ready to head the movement, 
and for about a week the revolt assumed threatening 
dimensions. But it w^as only for a week. No w.ojk r 
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had the detachment of the royal iroops touched 
the vanguard of ths) insurgents, than They fled Jn all 
directions, leaving not oven a sufficient numbed Whind 
for a good wholesale execution. It proved the one 
tiling, that people were not quite reaily.for revolt in 
this part of King Henry’s realm. 

But the insun’cction in Lincslnsliiro had no sooner 
^ been quenched, when a far more formidable outbreak 
took place in the northern couiStios. In the autumn 
of 1536, some forty thousand men assembled between 
the Humber and I’ocs, and choosing for loader a wealthy 
lawyer called Bobert Aske, they organized thomsolvcv^ 
in military fashion, and boldly wont to attack the 
groat fortresses of the north. On the banners of tlio 
insurgents were jminted the live wounds of Christ ; iu 
front of each battalion marched piiests, carrying tall 
crosses; and their movement they themselves called 
the I’ilgrimage of Grace. Wherever they appeared, 
the}’' reinstalled the monks in their convents, com- 
2 )olling, at the same time, the poojilo to join them, so 
that their numbers increased like the falling avalanche. 
Tliey first laid siege to rontefract, in which the 
arclibisliop of Yoidc and Lord Darcy had taken refuge, 
and alter but a f.iint show of resistance the fortress 
<»])ened its gates. Then came the turn of York and 
Hull, which wore bikeri with very little trouble, and 
the victoriouH insurgents now found themselves 
masters of almost the wdiolo of Yoikshiro. Th(*re 
were no royal troiqis to oppose them, until the duke 
of Noifolk, in slow marches, a<lvanced ^as far as 
Doncastoj*, at the head of not more than five thousand 
men. Thiwilling to face the enemy with this handful 
of troops, the duke began to negotiate by sending a 
lierald to the icbcl commaiidor-in-ehiof, Kobort Askc, 
H’ho latter rt*ccivcd the messenger in a \ery stately 
manner, sitting on a sort of throne, witli the archbishop 
of York on one side and Lord Darcy on the other, botli 
having apparently joined the iiLsurrection, After 
many interviews, and by alternate thioats and pro- 
mises, Noifolk succeeded in inducing the rilgriius 
of Grace to lay down their arms, and Koliort Aske 
himself was in'dted to Court, treated witli some 
distinction, and desired to 
aid in the jifujiticaiion of the 
people. Henry issued a 

h at iho crown of Enghind. 

#Although only true in jiart, 
the news wfis enough to 

despot was too coldly cruel 

and while assuming an out- 
ward indiiferonco, ho was 

thunders of oxcommunica- 
tion hurM at him by the 
gaunt high priest fn>m the 
chajf rf St, I’ctor. 
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There was sptne reascoi, hesidesaliis superstition and 


popish 0 tvmpallueS) why the king should fear the 
atrivA dt Eeginald Pol© in England. He had some 
claims to the crown of England in his own right, and 
these claims became stronger through the overthrow 
of all regular claims of sucooBsion, —first consequence 
of Henry’s lustful wtekednoss. After having bas- 
tardized the child of his first marriage to got a second 
wife, he rcj)catod tho'^sarao process in obtaining his 
third spouse. Anno Boloyn’s corpse had no soonoi* 
i)eeii stufttMi into the old chest at tlio Tower, when ho 
declared her olispriiig. Princess Elizabeth, illegitimate, 
and a parliament, called U»gothor iiuraediaU'ly after, 
hod ‘to legalize the Act, supplementing it by tlie 
extraordinary declaration that the king had full 
power to nominate his own successor. But <ho Lords 
and Cbmmous of England, never more than r(»yal 
servants in this reign, liad sunk now into sncli nttcr 
nothingness, that it was doubtful whether their 
enactments would bo accepted as valid by posteiity ; 
and Henry Ijimsolf oonld scarcely help fooling con- 
tempt for mon who pietended to bo representatives of 
the nation, but crawled liis fe^t like mere lackeys. 
Under tliesc circuiiisiances, the succession to tlie 
throng was in the most doubtful state, and even 
without iijsiirroctions and Bulls of cxconnminit'ation 
Bogiiiahl IV)1(3 and his biothers were likely to become 
at any moment dfingerous pretenders to the crown, 
J'o the great relief of Henry, his third spouse showed 
signs of giving him a heir, little more than a year 
after the Mhp}>y nuptials at Wolf Hall. Queen Jano 
Seymour, the eldest of eiglit children of Sir John 
Scyiuonr, a <!Onntry sijfnro of Wiltshire, showed 
horst'lf a strongly practical woman. She got the 
marriage cwikcs ready whilo her prcMlecossur and 
foi uier mistress was [)repaiing for the block ; and slie 
never after inquired much about her august husband s 
pursuits, nor sbowexl luu’self jealous of any other 
woman who might ]X)ssibly attra<it the royal eyes, 
'rims all looked hopidul for King Henry, though not 
to the extent of his neglecting any pieeautiou whirh 
might lead to a similar aecident to that which had 
liapiiontHl to Anne Boleyn. In the summer of 15:17, 
flenrj'aunonnced to hispiimc-minister the pregnancy 
of his beloved Avife, .lano Seymour, in somewhat 
significant words. “Albeit,” ho wrote, “she is in 
every oouditii HI of that loving inclination and rcvcK'iul 
conformity that she can in all things well eon tent, 
rest, and satisfy herself with any thing wliich we shall 
think expedient and determine ; j^ct, oonsulering that, 
being but a woman, iqiou some sudden and dis]>]easiint 
rumours and bin its, that might by fcKilisli or light 
pel sons be blown alu oad our abscuco, she might 
take to lior ati»mach such impressions as might 
engender no little danger or disploasuro to the infant 
with which slio is now pregnant (which God forbid), 
it hath been thought by our council very necessary, 
that, for avoiding such perils, wc should not extena 
our progress farther trom her than sixty miles.” 
This extreme d!bt of royal kifidness to one “but a 
woman” was roquittfl by the liappiost result. 

On the 12th of October, 1637, Jano Seymour wjis 
delivered, after great Milfcring, of«a boy. According 
to a contemporai’V (uxjount, it was doubtful for a time 
whether the mother 0 ) 1 * ^ho infant would have to bo 


flacrifioed ; and tlie alternative being pkiced kdoro the I 
king, he eagerly oxolaimej, “ Get the child by all 
means, for there aro other wives.” 'I'he comnumd was 
strictly oboyc'd, great care being taken of the infant, 
and very little of the mother; and after enduring 
torriblo i)ain, Jano Seymour cxpiicd on the 24 Ih of 
October, twelve daj^a after the birth of her cliild. 
The queen’s d(divory took place at Hampton C’ourt on 
a Friday ; and on the Monday following, at the hour 
of midnight, the infant was taken to the chapel of tlaj 
palaco, and baptiz<3d Edwaid, in tlio pn\seiice of a 
croAvd of nourtieis, including the earl <»r Wiltslure, 
fcitlior of Anno Boleyn, wdio h.ul to figure in tlie 
piocession with a ta]K‘r m his Jjand and a towel 
around his nock. At the* baptismal font the lanald 
cried; “God, in llis almighty and infinito grace, 
grant good life and long to tJio liglit liigli, light 
excellout, and uohle Piiiicc Edwaiu’, duke of (k>riiwiill 
and call of (’hostor, mo^t deal and uitindy hclovtid 
son of our most dread and giacious loid Jleiny Y1 1 1.” 
After this, the “light liigh and light ('\cellcnt ” haho 
was carried back to liis mother’s <;hamber, pieeeded 
by half a seorc of ti umpeters, who ke]>t braying at tlie 
top of their lungs. Tlu‘ king was too loud of spoctaede 
to forego his pleasure^ on lliLs occasion, although the 
hig trumpeters, marclihig around t!ie p.ill<.‘t of a 
woman exhausted Unto d(‘ath, Mere acting iln* 

l»art of cxoeutioiieis. But, if contributing to kill 1ms 
lielovcd hp)nsdl the kmg made u]> ior it hy giving luu* 
a sploudid burial. Not sijk^c the death of limn y VH. 
Jiad theio Ixioii secui in England such a goigcnnis 
tiincieqj sliow as tlnit which ac(!onipanied Ihoiiioii'il 
romaiiiH of Queen Jano Se 3 nuour fioui IJampton (Vmrt 
to Windsor. In the midst of an immense pioi.‘c»sion 
of piicsts, peifoiiuing all the lites of die ancient 
Ghurch, there was a car of state containing the ^JotTln, 
and ovcj it w'as placed the wa'cen figure of tlio dead 
([ue(Mi, crowned with a magnificent diadem, a scept.K' 
of gold in the liglit hand and a diamond cross in (lie 
left. llenr> did not follow in the procession, hut lie 
ordered twelve bundled masses to be said lor the 
repiso of the soul of his queen. After which he gave 
niiuiito insii notions to Giomwell to seal eh uU over 
Europe, for a fine liaudsome woman, fit to he his next 
wife. 

It WMS a hal'd task for llio vic(\gcn*ut and vicar- 
general, who had alicady he.iv^y woik enough on 
liand, far moie iinpoitani than that of kKiking ufitu* 
pjotty women. The spirit of reixil lion in the noitli 
was rather smothm'ed thnn extingnislifil, and no sooner 
had tho great Yoikshiie insun lioiiiui lieen siipjucsscd, 
tluin another bioke oiil in Gnm])eilan(4. In the spring 
of J6:>7, between eight and ttui tliiuisand nuui, headed 
by two luiidowiKU's, K'lchoJas Miisgrave and 'riionms 
Tilby, assembled in the m*igli]>oui Inibd of (’arlish', 
and attempt(‘d to sniiiiisi' the* town. Tht^y failed in 
this instance; and an attack upon Hull, by amaher 
Ixidy of iiisuigcnts, having likewise nud- Avith no 
success, 4lio crowds (lisp(^rsed in all diroetioris, many 
of thorn being slaughtered in tlu'ir retreat ly the 
ixyal troops under tho dnko of Norfolk. Ihdx it 
Asko, tho former captain-general of tJio iiorthfiii 
rebels, who Jiad fled from tlio Gourt as .so«ih as Jio 
hoard of the new rising, was fab n piisoncr and hung 
ill chains on ouc of tlie towers o a oik, and a number 
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of more or less difltiiigui«luMl individuals wore exo- 
cutod at other places. I ord Darcy, a veiy old man, 
accused of being in secret cori-ORpondeiico with the 
insurgents, was bchfMided on Tower Hill ; and another ^ 
great noble, Lord Hussey, met with the sanio fate at 
Lincoln. Six priors and a gn'at* number of priests 
wore hung in vaiious parts of tlio kingdom, the proof 
of tlicir having taken shaio in the revolt being well 
substantiated. There was little doubt tliat this last 
insurrectionary movement had been originated by tho 
partis^ans of the p«^iM‘, and was duo, to a considerable 
extent, to diiect iinpuLo fiom J»omo. While the 
j)eo]>lo were iLsirig in Cnml>er]and, Itoginald Dole, 
who laid been made a eaidinal in the previous year, 
mucli against Jjis will, came into Flanders as legato 
of I^aul ill., fi]>ecially commissioned to stir up s(;dition 
against tlie ('xc'OTnmunieatod king. But tlio mission 
had no other efiecT than that of stTongthoning the 
1/arids of Gromwell, who, well a'waio that a main 
level- of tho lVotesl-^,nt movement miglit be found in 
tho national hatred of foieign dictation, lost tio 
ojjpoilunity to disclaso the intrigues of Itomo. Cai-di- 
nai f’olo was pioclaimed a traitor, and a price set 
upon his head ; and while iK»puhir indignation was 
running high against Inin, Ciomwell dotennined to 
finish his great work, commoneod a few y oats before, 
that of razing jo llic gioiind the strongholds of iM3pcry, 
th<i menastei ies. 

^rho great measure wns preceded by a general 
visitation of the whole of tlio convents wdiieh luul 
stii-vivcd d<\siruction in the first iiisfanec*. Again, 
tlie trusty agents of the vicegerent, hnnod doc-tors 
on hors<d)ack, versed in tlio use of the polo-axo, went 
trotting off in all diiections, k('eping a sJiaip look-out 
uiKjn monastic messengers, witli iiarticular atten- 
tion fpr “starting-liolcs,” and tlio movement of plate, 
jewels, and *• tender demoiselles.’* *J’ho king, at first, 
was ratlicr opposed to tliis now rrnsadtj against 
Jtomaii ( ‘atholieism ; thci more as ho rxiutiiiued buin- 
ing JjUtlieian la-rctics, iiml w^'is more than usually 
zealous ill his prayois to the Virgin and attendance 
at mass and confes^^ion. Tlu*se tender religinii" 
Ntjriiples, however, wove allayed by a simple a<-t of 
tho vicar geneial, consisting in the institution of a. 
commission, under the earl of Sussex, called “The 
Goiiit of Augmentation of the King’s 1 {even in-.” It 
was settled that the entire eoidiscaied piopeily of the 
nionast(*rios should lx* deliveied up to this eoiitt, to 
be held at the solo disposition of tlio king Thider 
this satistactoiy arrange ‘in<*ut Ifcury became veiy 
zealous in tlio cause of tcclesLastical reform, giving 
strict orders for* tlio most careful inspection of tlio 
iiioiiahteries, and imposing bigli penalties upon the 
hiding of ti’easurc. Jfbwover, ihc monks were not 
behindhand in*<hcii own zeal, proving quite a match 
for tho king and his vicai^genoral, Anticipating the 
coming stonik they had time to hide and carry away 
the gi-eater part qf their moveable property ; and 
when the doctors on horseback ai rived, tliiy found 
that tlie prinoipial articles left fbi confiscation con- 
sisted in relies. Of these, an astounding rnunbor was 
forwarc^iO to tho ** Court of Augmentation of tho 
King’s Kevenuo.’* Not loss than eleven great monas- 
tertes worcr found to possess giidles of the Virgin 
Mary; eight had some of her milk, and thirteen 
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portions o^^her dre^V Tho ear out h% tho sword of 
tho apostle from thsi head of Malchus\raa distjpverod 
at five difforcftit places, and the teeth of St. Apollonia, 
famous for ciniiig tho toothache, wore so numoi-otis, 
that when collected they filled a wholq tun. From 
Canterbury alone theio came nearly a shipload of 
relics. Among tliom wore tho penknifo and the boots 
,of St. I’liomas, warranted to procure a safe delivery 
to pregnant women ; tho skull of tho saint, a mere 
look at which cured fever, rheumatics, and the gout ; 
and tho wooden image of a male angid with only one 
wing, who liad flown into England wdth tho spcaiY 
head that pierced Christ on the cross. Tho monks 
solemnly declared tliat these wore the greatest 
treasnrt3S they possessed in their houses ; but ITenrjv 
good Catholic that he w^as, refused to believe it, 
threatening thorn with the gallows unlcas they should 
find someth iiig bettei- for tho Court of Augmentation. 
This took offeet, and the special commissioners had 
pointed out to them valuable hoai-dings in the most 
unox]iected places. The king thereupon had the great 
liberality to present the oit^^ of London with his 
whole collection n-lics, wlr’ch were exhibited to the 
people at St. raul’s Cross. It was the fiist gieat 
ixJiibition that c^or took place in the metroixjUs of 
England. 

The visitation of tho monasteries cxtciuh-d over two 
years, from loIJ? to 153t>, ending in a general measure 
of confiscation. Allliough at tho bcgiiiuiiig the move- 
able wealth of the religious houses did not apptaar to 
bo great, tlio system of terror sot at woik by the king 
brougiit fortJi an immense amount of hidden iicaMiio, 
so that tlio royal exchequer, for the first timo since 
Henry’s accession, was actually filled to overflowing. 
This, however, did not prevent him from applying to 
j)arlianient soon afterwards, demanding ooiiqK-nsaliou 
for tho tumble and exixjiise he had Inien brougiit to in 
dissolving the monasteries — a diunand unsurpassed, 
even in this reign, for its cool impudence. Tho total 
number of conventual cstabb^hnionts suppressed in 
England and Wales amounted to six lunidrcd and 
forty five, exidiisiveof ninety one colleges, one hundred 
and t< 11 hospitals, and two thousand three hundred and 
seventy-four rban tries and “ fire chapels.” After tho 
ealeulatJon of »](>lin Speed, historian of the Befonna- 
lion, the yeaily vuluo of the whole of these religious 
Ikuisos aiuounied to l()l,00ot., but to iii-arly ten times 
as miicb according to anotlior bistorian, Dr. Burnet. 
Henry appn>pria1ed to himself nearly tlio whole of 
this cnonnous sum, only allowing 8,000/. a year for 
the foundation of now bishopries. As for the monks, 
som(» bud small jKJiisions doled out to them ; others 
weie put in prison, and otheis sent to the gallows, 
’['ho inmates of the London Cliartcrhouso wove put 
into Newgate, whore they perished through hunger, 
Want, and diswise; tho* priors of Woburn, Burlington, 
and several other convents, wore hung in front of 
their own churehos ; and some of the greatest of tlio 
monastic rulers, among them the abbots of Beading 
and of Glastonbury, who lived in princely style, with 
larger revenues than tlio higheA nobles in tho land, 
fell under the axo of the oxocutionor. After these 
summary processes,* pxrJiament was asked, or ratlmr 
ordered, to sanction tho dissolution of tho religious 
houses, which furimility was gjpn# through with much 
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pomp aiid ceremony. All tlio ijjloniLors pf lino two 
tiouaen waited npon the hing* rocte in state with him, 
ki pairs, to Westminster Abbey, lioard thto Mass of the 
Holy Ghost, and, having escorted his grace back to 
the palace, proceeded to the parliament chamber in 
the same state and order. They then passed an Act, 
drawn up by Cromwell, ordering that “ all monas- 
teries, or other religions houses, dissolved, suppressed, , 
siirrendorcij;!, renounced, rolinquisliod, forfeited, or by 
any moans come to his highness, shall bo vested in 
him, his heirs and successors for ever.” Almast 
aimultancously with tliis groat anti-pa})al moastno. 
the obsequious representatives of the people enacted 
a statute more inquisitorial and more popish than 
any that had over boon passed in England. Henry, 
by the mouth of his lord ehancellor, TJionias Audley, 
declared that it was his will “ to extirpate fi om the 
kingdom all diversity of opinion in matters of 
religion and to this end required the co-operation of 
botli the Lords and Commons. To defeat the intrigues 
of the Roman Catholic party, headed by the duko of 
Noriblk, Cromwell managed iii getting the appoint- j 
ment of a committee, coriHisting of biinsclf, Ctanmer, I 
and several otlier rrotestauta, to whom was left the 
task of drawing up c(n’tiin “ articles of faith.” But 
while Ihey wcio proceeding slowly in their lalKinrs, 
Norfolk gt>t (he ear of the king, persuading him to 
disponao with ilio coniinittoo altogether, au<l to clabo- 
mte-t.ho lUiih of the nation fiom the depth of Jiis own 
royal wisdom. This was too mueJi to tlio tasto of 
Henry noti^'to bo at once assented to; and Norftdk, 
ar'ooidingly, was ordcied to lay Iiofure parliament a 
short bill of six articles, eo'ntfiiniug all that the ])eople 
of England wore henceforth to believe, or not to 
Ixdiovo. The liumhle Loids and Commons, immedi- 
ately and without murmur, did the bidding of their 
master, converting the bill into a statute, henceforth, 
and for all times, known as “the bloody statute,” 

^J’ho Spanish inquisition itsidf, greati'st of religious 
despotisms the world had even- seen, never possessed 
sucli powers as tlioso now gianU'd to the English 
jM^pc-king by the nominal representatives of a fiec 
people. By the tStatuto of Six Artieles the monstrous 
popish doctrine of the real ])rescnee was established 
under the most severe penalties ; private masses wtne 
declared necessary ; aiirieiilar confession w^as abso- 
lutely enforced; and the degiadiig and iinmotal 
celibacy of the priosth(K>d was made the hiw of tlie 
land. The more denial of the real pres(mce d(H;trine 
Bubjoetod oirendors to deatli by fire, without <*vcn the 
privilege of recantation, one never withludd in tho 
worst times of Romish persecution. Tho abstaining 
fiom confjision was likewn# punishable witli deatli, 
as well as tho marriage of pripsts ; and to enforce 
these and other parts of the “.bloody statute, ” com 
missionors wore appointed in all parts of tho country. 
Tho latter, most, of them zealous adherents of Rome, 
did their work so offectuallv, that in a short time all 
tho prisons were filled with victims, and tho fires of 
thd stake kept iJlazi^ fix>m one end of the kingdom 
to tho other. Two among the prelates of the Church 
of England known os Protestunts, Latimer, bisliop of 
WoreoHter, and Shaxton, bishop 6f Salisbury, sttuxi 
out against tho persecution by resigning their s<>us, 
for which mild act fcf apiiosition tlu>y were at once 


cast into tho Tower. The l>e.id of Uio Pi otostan ( ] >ar ty, 
j on tho other hand, ArchbbhepCramner, meekly beiit 
before the storm, Inimbling liimsclf before tho despot 
who had raised liiiu to his liigli position, hy casting 
oft his wife and children. All freedom of ouiiscionco 
was now once more banished from ilie land, and the 
fiercest persecution of l^rotestants spread its toners 
fiir and wide. To get a little syioctac'ular amuseinont 
on his own account, while the fiames were busy in 
devouring heretics, Tlcm y did not disdain setting np 
as grand inqniMtor. His tirst npjio.iiauoe in Ibis now 
character was meant to lie imposing. was a 

]}oor wight of a sclaxilmasttu' in London, called Jolin 
Lamlxirt, who, with thousands of otlicjs, had adopted 
tho views of tho German reformers respecting tlio 
cuoharist, and who, citlier more honest or moie im- 
prudent than tho majoi ily of tlie thousands— including 
the archbishop of Canteibury-^ wished to make 
converts to his faith. On being tiiod for lieresy, ih 
the archu'pi.soopjjl court, tho man liad the foolish idea 
of appalling to the king for judgment; whereupon 
Henjy, not at all disploasc'd to nKct with an oceasion 
for exhibiting liis jK>pesliip, r(‘Kolved to bleak this 
little fly upon the wheid. 'J'l’o pre]»arations made for 
annihilating tho poor little scdioolmaslei were on the 
usual gorgeous scale. An immense seallblding, over- 
hung with cloth of gold, was crccte(rTu*'^Vostininsf(‘r 
Hall, with the tJiione on one side, and accoinmodal ion 
for tlie juflgt'sj' clergy, and nobility of England on tho 
other ; and all tho upliolsfeiy being ready, the herald 
trumpeted fortli notice tliat King Henry the Kiglitli, 
lojd of d^ingland, Ireland, and France, Defender of tlio 
Faith, was going to enter tlio lists against John 
Lambert. Accustomed as the good ciii/ons cf l^ondon 
were to ])rocos8ion8, shows, and si>ectaelc8 of all kinds, 
this exhibition gave promise of entire novel tyt and 
acex^rclingly, on tho day appointed, an imnumso (;ro\\d 
lilleil the groat hall of \Vestmin.stor, to witness tho 
loiriK-y between king and schoolmaster. 

Henry appi'ared on tho throne in lobos (d‘ white 
satin, emblem of his immaculate pmity as king and 
judge, and all aiound, in vast circle, sat tlu* l>ihlio]is, 
]>eers, nobles, and gieat fiiiiet ionai ies of the nalm, 
ovorwlioliuing masses of puiple and gold. Into the 
midst of tins resplendent comiKiny John TiambcMt 
was led by soldiers — a veiy small pi(‘ce of game fa* 
snch a mighty anay of hnntt^is. Tlio bislxip uf 
(’111 dies ter, Kichiud 8iinq>son, opi'ued tho cxliibilkm | 
by a \iing and somev hat icma* kahhi speech. He told 
his licarers that tho wretches I hcietic now iqjou liis 
liial hail appealed to the king against tlio jiulgimuit 
of his ecdosiastical supeiiors, \iliioli showed a Lb’ef 
among tho vulgar tliat his majetHy had abandoned 
tho religion of his forefat lici s, 3nd adoijtod tho tenet. > 
of some foreign pixqde (‘ailing, lliemsclvt^s reformers, 
or Protestants, 'i’liis, tho bishop said, was a wicked 
falsehoml. AP. that tho king, their gTaoions lord and 
master, liad done, was to free liiinsdfof the supremacy 
of the porrtiff; but, this accomplished, ho was moi*0 than 
ever anxious to uphold the puiity of the Catliolki faitli, 
and to destroy all heTOsios. After this overture, not 
very hopeful to tlio pior school mast or, Henry corn- 
mcnood his theological spectacle. “ ^Vliat sayei,t thou, 
fellow?” he shouted from his thi x at tlib piLsoner 
bol(^w, “%vhat saypst thou touehiti^^, itio saiTaniont of 
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tho alt-ar? Wilt tlioii agree to the dootriuo of the 
Church, or wilt thou deiijcthat tho eucharist is tho real 
body of Christ ?*’ There was pluck in the littlo dominie, 
as well as abundanco of vanity ; and being thus 
questioned, ho attempted to recite a set speech, com- 
inoncing with fulsomo praise of tho royal master. 
U’hia, however, was not to lIonry*s taste, who, while 
exhibiting his own clophantino dignity, had no wish ^ 
to show off tho little woim ho was going to crush 
under foot. lie tlieiefore coaisely interrupted the 
prisoner, thundoiiiig at him a wild mass of arguments, 
scriptural and non-Hciiptural, in favour af tlio real 
prosenco doctrine. I’here was tcrritic applause in tho 
vast hall at Ihis wondoiful display of ro 3 "al wisdom, 
uttm ly aimiliilating <o the poor worm of a school- 
master ; but, to give liiui the liiiishing stioko, Aiuh- 
bisJiop Cranmor, w'illi nine oilier bishops, tliought it 
lujcessary to fall upon him wilh a dreadful onslaught 
tif tlie^»log 3 ". I’or alx)vo five hours tho king and all 
Ills groat and learned men kept tilting at tJolin 
Lambert, till tho wrel^hed creatuic was fairly in tho 
dust, confused, browbeaten, and utterly bewildered in 
his senses. At last Henry, in his grand white toga, 
raised himself full upright, and asked Jolm Lamlxu-t 
tho \QTy interesting question whether he felt inclined 
to live or to die. I^cmbling all over, tho man ' 
l>itifully for his life, crying, I yield 

my Ixnly unto your graee s clemency.” lie might as 
well liavc invoked the elcmcncy of a li^^ena. “ Thou 
niiist die!” cried the brutal despot; whereupon tho 
sentence of dcalh, prepared beforehand, was read 1 o 
tho prisoner, whn ii fiuiNlied tho spv Uiclo. .A few 
days afl-orwaids John Jjambert was burnt at Siuilh- 
field, under monstrous cruelties. Instead of bt'ing 
tied to llio stake, as usual, his legs and thighs woio 
first ixmsiimcd at a slow fire, ju’odtioing such agonies 
of pain that even the soldiers wlio stootl arountl took 
pity upon the miserable being, and lilting him up on 
their halb(u*<jj, cast liim into tho flames to end liis 
feaifiil suffoiings. Encircled by fire, tho martyr 
gasped forth, with Ins dying breath, “None but 
Chiist; none but Christ.” 

Tlie doH])ot of England was iioav fast verging to- 
waids madness. His body was shmly dissolving ni 
putrehiction, Ixaag catim up by loatlisomo disofisi’, 
whih' the last fragments of Inim.in resisou got undei- 
miued by lioico ciavings of a tiger-liko lust, Tho 
toituriiig and buiiiiiigof heretics remained now but a 
mild sort of excitement, his chi(»f atten )r,r being 
directed tow'^ards getting a nov wife. Croinwoli s 
of procuring this wifo had proved even nioro difficult 
than at first expected. The Jaded voliiptuaiy desiied 
his spoiiso to bo 114)1 only of high osfxito, and of great 
{Xirsonal attract i( ms, 4)ut of form and ooiintommce 
strictly prosctibi^*!. She was to bo stout limited, 
warm-eyed, of full and sensuous beauty, able to tan, in 
looks and gesture, the expiring fire of animal passion. 
Great as Wius tho oxjioiienw of tho much-travel l<*d 
vicar-general, h<i touud it tUfficult, if not inipossiblc, 
to got such a princess ; tlic more so, as in socking for a 
royal spouse, ho had to consult his own leligious and 
personal interests as well as those of tho mighty lx>abt 
his mafJtor. He felt i hat wnth tho growing ascendancy 
of tho Eomau Catliolie party, his own hood would soon 
fall on the block unless ho was able to strengil^cn 


himself by a new iifluonce, which offend itself in the 
charms, or a queen lind his grand objdet consequently 
was to find 4iio attached to his interests. Proiostant 
Germany was the country he naturally looked to for 
support, and his agents carefully examined every 
princely household, to discover beauty powerful enough 
to assist in the work gf the leaders of tho English 
lieforniation. But Henry was too anxious in his 
matrimonial concerns not to ha^e his own events also, 
and those kept exploring soutliem Eur^io while 
Cromwcirs men were busy in the nortli. Gifted, ap- 
paiently, with a keener scent than Oieir collijaguos, thp 
loyal t nvoys were tho first to report tlieir discoveries. 
They^ had found, at tho southern slope of tho Alj)S, a 
do wager- ducliess of Milan, buxom widow with large 
I round oj'os, sj)lcndid teeth, and a figure to please a 
sultan — tho very ideal of female loveliness re<|uired 
at Hampton Court. The fine widow was not at all 
unwilling to give matrimony another trial; but, 
imfortunatel 3 % her guardian and near relative was 
Kaiser (Jharlos, and he would so littlo hear of a 
marriage with the king of England, that ho throatonod 
to shut her up ip a convent if she did so much as 
uicntion his name. Tho poor marriage agents, turned 
off unerremouioubiy, were crestfallen for tho molnent ; 
however, they sckui liunted iq\ north of tho Alps, 
another dowager-lady, Mario de Guise, widow of one 
duke do I^ongueville, grandee of France, possess! -d of 
a sprinkling of royal blood. She was not nearly so 
nice and fat as llio Italian l)cauty, but very passable, 
with a particularly fine comj)lcxion andF excellent 
appetite, so that then' were lio|)es she might improve 
njxm the roiibt beef of old *!0ngland. But notwith- 
standing her good appetite, she was a timid creaturt*, 
fearing for tho safety of a pair of blooming cheeks 
and a pi etty round head in a jtmrney' to England, It 
was in vain that Hen 13 % now very anxious to get a 
fresh spouse, made cveay effoit to win Maiy do Guiso. 
The lady rcmaint‘d stojidfast in her refusal, pleailing a 
previous engagement with tho Scottisli monarcli ; and 
the king of Fiancso, appealed to in the matter, took 
her ]>art, although he expiessed his soirow to tho 
English ambassador that bis fair subject should re-fuse 
so liigh a maUih. To soften tho bitterness of disap- 
pointment, Francis, at tho sam<* time, offin-ed an 
eligible wife in the daugliier of tho duke of Vend 6 nio, 
likewise of thcj blood roy^al ; but on hearing that she 
was rather tljin, Henry at once indignantly refused 
til!' offer. At length, after much negotiation, tho 
names of several other princesses having Ixen brought 
foiward, Hci»ry had llio insolence t-o piopose that the 
king of France should meet him at Calais, in comjiany 
witii all the handsome aiwl high-liorn ladies of liis 
< ourt, so that ho mi^lit nave his pick among them. 
^J'he reply of Francis showed his indignatbm. He 
was sorr 3 % ho wrote, lo disoblige his royal brother; 
but he had too much respect for the fair sex to cany 
la!iies, like geldings, to tho market. Tho sharp rebuke 
took no eflbet upon tho ccxirso mind of Henry, unable 
to see in women auglit but animal®; and he coii- 
tinm*d to insist upon tho Calaij^xoeting till replied 
to with open contempt. It was now Cromweirs turn 
to prosemt the fniit»of his own activity, which he did 
with eagerness, btdieving he had found tho fair jpriucess 
destined to bo the prop of English Protestantism. 
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Thoro lived-in tho small town if Clevos^n the left 
bank of tho Bdlno, close to HoUaim, an elderly gen Ho- 
man of good descent, though very jxjor ih purse, with 
a son and two grown-up daughters, tho latter beauties 
after the Dutch fashion. Owning only a few square 
miles of land, with tho title of Herzog, or duke of 
Cleves, tho old gentleman wcould have been lost in 
utter obscurity among the ten score German priuecs, 
but for the flict that he was one of tho earliest to 
embrace the tenets of Luther, and displayed great 
energy in spreading tho reformed doctrines in his own 
yemote comer of tho empire. This brought him into 
connection with the elector of Saxony, patron of 
Luther, and head of tho Protestant league, who after 
a while married his eldest daughter Sybil la. The 
marriage, which took place in 1 627, had some effect 
upon, the pi’ogress of tho Keformation, inasmuch as 
Sybilla, as stanch a Protestant os her father, took 
a zealous part, in tlio great struggle, encouraging her 
husband, in many a dangerous moment, to stake all 
and to lose all rather than recoil from his gi*oat woik. 
Forming Ihe head quarters of Gorman Protestant ism, 
Cromweirs matrimonial ^agents visiiod tho C'ourt of 
the (doctor of Saxony at the very outset of their tour, 
and wlien, after diligent inquiries, they discoveiod 
that the energetic clectress had two unmarried sisters 
living at C'^levos, they at once started for the little 
town at the Dutch fionticn*. Their report as to the 
pliysical condition of the ladies being favouiable, 
Ci’omwcll ftdt infcjnsoly anxious to secure one of them 
f(n“ his maStor, os from a iMdilieal point of view lie 
could scarcely hope to make a better match. Onco 
the brothor-iu-law of Lntlior’s fiioud and pndeetor, 
and w^edded to a princess as zcvilousfor religion as tlie 
clecjtross of Saxony, ilioro seemed indeed, all but 
(x^rtaiuiy that Houry w^ould break with the Catholic 
party and throw himself into the arms of the refonuers. 
Ihit there weie diffimilties in the w\ay of tlie alliatico, 
tho greatest of them being that tho elector of Saxony, 
a siinple-hoarted and truly religious man, felt a dislike 
amounting to abhorrence for the despot of England ; 
deeming him, not unjustly, a mon8k*r of cruelty, and, 
as lie expressed it, “ more filso and more malieions 
than the pope of Pome.” To overcome i csistanco in 
this quarter, Cromwell despatched a special einoy, 
Christopher ]\Ioimt., to the elector, iiisti noted to urgt*, 
tho importance of tho OJeves marriage for the great 
cause he Lad most at licart. The effect was as 
expected by tho shrewd vicar-general* On tho 
repeated assurance of Christopher Mount, that tho 
progress of Protestantism in Europe would he greatly 
ac(^elerated by Hks visible oxistonco and iiiflueneo of a 
Lutheran queen of Englani^ the elector gave way, 
and his example was enough for j,ho Herzog of Cloves 
to j^ive his consent to the inarriqgo. As for tho Cleves 
ladies themselves, they had no voice in the matter, 
having been brought up in the stiicjt Dutch principle 
of implicit obedience; Ixisidea wdiich, it remained 
undecided on which of tho two would fall tho choice 
of 'the king of*England. They awaited their fate 
witli mute resignatnm ; and in tho meanwhile, all 
negotiations for Frencdi and Italian princesses having 
fiiiTod, Cromwell had tho groat Satisfaction of in- 
forming his master that ho not only had found a 
veritame beauty in fVciiestant Germany, but even 
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the choice betwoim two Ixiautics. That was ploasajit 
nows indeed for King Henry. 

Hut there remained still some obsi ados towards the 
fulfilment of Cromweirs earnest dosing lh‘ury was 
dehn-miiied that his fourth wife should l>ea]>aiagon 
I of loveliness, and in his anxiety to secur(3 all poi foction.s 
[ in one woman, mere verbal or wjitten r(qxnt.s of 
i female charms appeared to him weak and insailici<‘n1. 
This htid boon his great arguinout in insisting wifji 
Francis iqxm the Calais ladies’ maiket. Ou the 
French anikissador repieseuting to him that lus 
agents might send in a minute deKcrijition of tin; 
matrimonial candidates, “ rar Dieu,” replied Ileniy, 
“how can I do]K‘nd upon any one but niysdf?" fu 
res])eci to the piiuccsses of Cleves, this dltlieulty was 
tho greater, as tho father woulil not even send theii* 
ixirtraits. Ho had consented to the maiiiage, as he 
explained to Dr. ILnms and C^jiNto]jlicr Mount, 
figeiits of Cromwell, for the good of tJio Piv)b>Ktant 
cause; hut ho was hy no means anxious about it, and 
would not boat all disploastsd if it did not take place. 
Put in the midst of these discussions deatli came in at 
the court of Cleves, carrying oil the old duke ; and his 
son and suc(;o>ssor, a great deal moni! vain mid miub less 
scrupulous than the parent, at (jnco ordoied li is sisters 
iosit for tlieir portraits to Hen Lucas, m^o wned painter 
of Dusseldorf. Heforo lie could excciiTfftris task, liow- 
ever, Henry resolved upon a schemo which lie flu^nglit 
would ensure perfect truth, hy des) latching Ins own 
great painter, Ilaus Holbein, togotliui witli a s]>(*eial 
envoy, Nicholas Wotion, dean of (\iuteihuiy, to tlio 
pririceases at (^lovcs. The dean (Executed Ins task 
first, slat iiig in his icport that hotli the lad it's were 
coirndy, but tlio eldest, Anno, more so than licr 
3'oiingor sister Amche. Of Anne liis praises wen; 
great. “She can read ard wiito her own Imgufige,” 
Nicholas AVotfon wrote ; “but French and Lot in, or 
other language, she knowetli not ; nor yet, can sing 
or olay on any inshument, for tlicy fako it here for a 
rebuke and an occasion of lightness that greet ladi(‘s 
should Ix) learned or have any knowledgi^ of imisicdc. 
Hut her wit is so good, that no doubt slio will, in a 
short space, Icain the English tongue, whenever she 
puttoth her mind to it.” What was still moie in 
Lady Aiaie’s favour, accovdlng to Hio. woilliy dean, 
was her not getting drunk, or, as ho expressed it, lier 
not being “ inclined to the good clu'crof thoccuiitiy” 
— unspeakable viitnoin those* dam]) Diileh legions. 
“Your gi area’s servant, Hans Holbein,” tin; dean con- 
cluded his repoT t, “ hath taken the tdligies of my Lnd> e 
Anne and the Ladyo Aiiielie, and hath expjcssed tJjeir 
imagt^s vei y lively.” TJio “ efiigitis ” \luly iii lived ni 
the autumn of and lleniy lik(*d that of “my 

liudyo Anno ” so wxdl that lioat‘Y>iice determined to do 
her tho great honour of makiiy; her his foinlh wife. 
The mariiage contract was sign(*d in HepI ember by 
tho young Herzog of Cleves, his sistm* Anne giving 
lier consent to tho iinitui shuddojing, hut without 
resistance. Accustomed as she was tv blind obedience, 
the poor Dutch maiden could yet not lidi) l)eing 
frightened at tho late which awaited her. Tlioie 
were dark mmoiivs afloat in the land of Clevis thjit 
Henry had murdered his thieo wives— poisoned tlio 
first, beheaded the second, and " died the third hy 
nogjoct. Lady Anne thoioforc ^ ,d good-bye to her 
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friondw 'with a lioavy heait, jnepared lor (hialh ovou, hiido, and tho rcisilt of his niusingB.was an instant 
but resigned to it as a im^ossity, lulJy belioviug llmt dislike. iTaving tpiitted Anne, thokmg coarsely told 
if she snffoiod, it was, as tho LniJiorau iniuister told Ins cjourtioA that she was “a Flemish mare,” and 
her, “ for tho groat cause of rrotostautibiii.” bitterly upbraided Cromwell for having procur^ him 

In England, as well as alnond, tho maniago of sueh a wife. Tho experienced vicar-gcnoral, indeed, 
Tienry with tho princess of (’levos was considored a might have known bettor. In tho gloomy wreck ot 
signal tiiumph of tho Piotcstant T>*irty, and great physical and mental powers of* that miserable being 
accordingly was tho constornalion of tlie 2 )artizans of, who directed tho destinies of England, wild lust had 
Romo. Tho religious <'ami)s, by tliis tiinc, had como long boon tho strongest iiapuls6, and a coljd apathetic 
to be strictly divided . (-louiwcll and Ctaiiiner being Dutch maiden of twenty-four could scarcely be 
the leaders on tho one side, and tho duke of Norfolk, oxjiocted to offer fit coTni)anioiiship. Norfolk ahd his 
with Gardiner, bisliop of AVinclicster, on* tho other. Jesuit fiiends soon proved to Cromwell that thej'’ 
Ever since iJie d(%ath of Jane Seymour the groat know moie, if not of human nature, at least of human 
struggle l)(',t\vt‘(‘ii the two jiarties had been to cli(X)so vilonoss. 

the new wife Henry, all otlior moans to tamo or To amuse himself, while tho prcimrations for his 
guide the ►savego desiiot having long been found to Ijo marriage wore being made, Henry had a few heretics 


useless. The first news of tho Cloves contract was 
felt by the ]»a])ibt!?i like a death-blow ; but they sucui 
recovered themselves, and knowing that their very 
life depended uinm tlio contest, they made another 
dospeiato effort to defeat Cromwell. 1'he plan hit 
upon was a notable one, altogether worthy of jxjjKuy 
?ind Iho newl 3 ’-founded seliool of Jesuitism. Jt con- 
sisted simidy in giving llcni'y a fresli mistress, 
devoted, heai t and s('ul, to tho cause of Romo, and 
through the influence of this mist less to neuti alizo, 
or, if possibyr," overtuin tlie jiower of the coming 
l^rotestant wife. The little scliemo met witli mar- 
vellous Buee(‘ss. AVlam Henry, on the humble soli- 
oitation of IJishop Ganlinor, honourc‘d him one day 
by a dinner visit, ho found at tho table a redativo of 
the duke of Norfolk, (^itlionno IfuwaiJ., a teuitiful 
creature, small fealui’od, dai'k-oycd, and altogether 
bewitching. ITo insluntly got enamouied, and tho 
obliging bLslioji so far favouicd tlio sentiment as not 
only Jo givellenry oveiy opportunity of d(‘claiing liis 
i>assion, but arianging subseqiient mootings, more »>r 
less clamlestino, ^dlliin the jiiociiii ts of his own 
mansion. Meanwhile, however, l*rino(^ss Anno oamo 
slowly Journeying on from (fieves, was received with 
gicai honours at Calais, and on tho 27th Decemlxjr, 
1530, set foot on tlio shore of England. Tho kittg, 
who- previously had ex])resscd tho gieaiest anxiety to 
see his biide, now showed no hun*y whatever to mer t. 
her; and it was nut until llio first of Jannaiy, when 
the piincchs liadeomo as far as Roehoster, that Henr y 
jraid her a piivate visit. On beholding the dreaded 
tyrant wlio was to bo her husband, tho jroor ju'jncess 
fell ujum her knees, fiiglitoncd, irrobahly, a. mr.eli by 
his ugly looks as by thc^ icim nbraiico of his bloo-ly 
deeds. Though not mure than forty eight at this 
time, the unwibldy body iff tho king bore all the 
marks of vice and disease ; his ulcerated limbs, bend- 
ing under the wc'rgtft of the swollen fnink, his 
blotched faco,*and nis protruding big eyes, fiu’iniiig a 
hideous contrast to the mass of xrearls, jowellery, mid 
cloth of gold with which he was bedecked. Utterly 
ignorant of all tluj arts of coquetry, rrincoss Arnie 
was unable to conceal tho impression made ujkui her 
by tho mfinster she was to wed, and thereupon Henry 
tbought lie had a liglit to be offended. I’rchh from 
tho arms of (Vthoiino Howaid, voluiitiious litllo 
woman,*of much expodimjo in love matters, llrsniy 
contrasted • her looks with tlie coltl, im]>assivo, and 



execuUid, burning, as usual, tho ProtestautK, and 
hanging the CatJiolics, among tho latter an abbot or 
two. Imirartiality was now tho more necjossary, as 
the two great ndigious parties were to all appearance 
well balanced in the nnal favour, tho Norfolk camp 
having fmiiished a comely mistit'Ks and the Ciomwoll 
faction an intended wife. Hut before the Protestant 
piinc(‘ss had actually leaehcd her high jrosition, tho 
t'atholi(?8 made ojtc more detenainedoflbit to griin the 
day. Ah R(x»n as it was known tliat Henry waw dis- 
satisfied with the personal a])pearanc(5of his contracted 
K 2 )ou.so, there weio not wanting skilful insinuations to 
fan tho dislike; the duko of Noifffk csi^ecially, who 
had accompanied tho royal lady from Dover, throwing 
out hints tJiat, as she was not as fair as reprNsented, the 
eonti’act might bo aim idled. It was suggested at tho 
same time that a convenienT reason for declining tho 
marriage might bo found in Anne having Ixjon once 
promised, by her father*, to a j>ririce of Lniraiiio, Avhieh 
promise might easily be consinieted into a xire-cngago- 
nrent. Homy listened placidly to all these insinua- 
tions, but ncvcrtlicless kcjrt ou Avith tlie i>ro 2 >aralions 
for his marriage. I'lio fiet was the “ Flemish mare ** 
waa by no moans an ugly woman ; and Marillac, the 
andiassirdor of King Francis, who bore her not iniudi 
good will, "^vroto homo tJiat she was (h hcaule 
nufj/enncy or tolerably liandsoino. What Henry do- 
tonninod in his own heart, therefor o, was to ajrpro 
ju'iate to himself the lady, first of all, and to cast 
her off after wards. This little matter being sctll(‘d 
to his owTi safihficlion, ho j)iit on a smiling face, and 
on Hie Otli of tJaiiiiaiy wTnt through Ihcceicmony of 
the nuptials, with tho ordinary ironqr and S2>londour. 
Cromweirs ho|)es revived after tho marriage, for 
though Henry ►till piofessed to dislike his new queen, 
and made disgusting remarks about her in ojren cuiiit, 
he yet showed her outwiyd respect, which, it seemed 
probable, might ris^ intx) affection. But all iho 
wliilo the Romanists continued their intrigues, and 
sjMKjulating as much U])on the brutal irassions of tho 
dcs|»ot as Ci'umweLl did upon his higher inslinots, or 
what ho hold to be sucjh, Noiffolk and his friends were 
sure of ultimate vichnT. 

Jn the spring of 1540 (VomwolP <»lled another 
parlisiinent togedhor, to replcnisff tho king’s empty 
exchtquer. The immeiiso sums procured from tho 
dissol iition of the mcjiiastorios had already boon wasted ; 
and to oi?on another source which inomised to bo 
bountiful, it was resolvtd tofdrtfcpoil Uio knights of 
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Malta, who owned many rich ilands, hoxiHos, and 
moveable in England. Tit plan oAliia conlia- 
catiorf came fjom the viear-gcmoi al, and Henry waa fco 
much pleased with it that, five days after the meeting 
of parliament, on the 17th of Apiil, ho elevated liini 
to the earldom of Essex, which had just iKscomo vacant, 
making him likewise a Knight of the Garter, Ono of 
Groin wells first measures in Iho now jiailiamcnt was 
to settle tlio dowry iJf Qnecn Anne, after which the' 
demanded huksidies to tho king wore voted without 
oppOKsition, as well os tho spoliation of Iho Mfilieso 
knights, on the ground that “ they liad lost tho island 
of Khodosto tho Turks, and that their revemuw might 
1)0 hotter employed.” This having been a(3eomplished, 
Ilonry ojicned liis heart to tho earl of Essex on 
another subject, that getting rid of his wife. But 
Oiomwoll, for tlic first tinio since ho had made* himself 
tho slave of the king, offered opposition. Being well 
awaro of Henry’s passion for (’athciino Howaid, the 
mere tool of his popish antagonists, ho rightly judged 
that tlio fall of the (pioon would lead to his own 
destruction, and, jiiohahly, tho loss of his life, and 
thcrefoTO spoke ckKpici^ly in her l)ehalf. With 
wonted hypocrisy, Ifcmry pretended to bo convinced 
by the argumonts of his mmistcir in favour of retain- 
ing tlie cpiecn, only lamenting that she was “unfit to 
nourish Jove.” But Iho protended submission served 
hut to mask tlio j)lans <;f tho king, who from that 
inpincnt (lofoT mined to get rid of his old servant, now 
that ho had l)ecomc an obstacle in llie way of his 
pission. TJiere were long and intimate conferences 
with (Vitheiino llowaid and her fiiciids, and the 
result bccairio visible on -the 10th of Juno, in tho 
sudden ancst of tho carl of Essex. Ho was piosidmg 
at tJi(' council board, in tho full oxcrci^'O of his exalted 
power, wlicn his gi eat enemy, tho duke of Noifolk, 
mareJied into tlio loom, accompanied by soldiers, and, 
laying ludd of liim, exclaimed, “ 1 arnjst you iu tho 
name of tho king.” Cromwell quietl}^ walked to tho 
'JVnvcr, .in tlie midst of his guards, followed hy the 
yells and curses of a howling mob led by papists. 
Komo Jiad cause to rejoioo and England to weep. 

I’ko charge against Cromwell was the usual formula 
under whi(;h llonr}" elTetded his murders, namely, high 
treason. However, as there did not happen to bo 
even the seiuhlanco of a docent accusation against 
him, the iir<)coudings were shortened by ignoring his 
existence ulfogolhcr, and putting him on trial in his 
absence. On tho 17tli of June, tho luimblo lords 
pissed, with duo unanimity, tho bill of atUindor, 
which staled that Croravrcll had been “tho most 
corrupt tiaitor and deceiver of tho king and the 
crown tliat hud over been known in his whole reign 
and the dutiful commons, loftg crouching at the feet 
of tho powerful ministei, hut homing the fallen man 
like tho London mob, having •jvissed tho bill wdth 
like unanimity, all was ri'ady for the work of murder. 
’J’homas Craumor alone showed some courage, though 
of a vojy fceblo sort, in defence of his old friend and 
colleague, in saykig that ho “tliflught no king of Eng- 
land had over had suuli a servant to which ho added, 
however, with archiopiscopal caution, “ hut if ho was 
a ti-aitor, he was glad it was disco\prod.” On hcai'ing 
that he hod bcicn condemned to death, Cromwell 
wrote a touching lctf(,er^to tho despit whom ho had 


served— served fai loo faithfully- for more lhan 1 wel vc 
jreais, imploring his llis majc>sty cried over 

it, and, having diiod his tears sullieiontly, ga\oouleis 
for the oxc<‘ution. Jt took place vai the 2Siii of tluly, 
and to ccjlobrate iho event, Jleniy went through tho 
ccicmonyof man iago with his liowilcliing niisi.tess, 
Cathoriiio TIowaid. Aiming, as always, at high 
moralily, Heiuy dcemetl it nocossary, before taking 
a fifth wife, to get lid of iho fourih, wliich was a(icom- 
plishod in a vciy simple manner. Ciumwcll, wlioia 
she knew to be her chief piotcctor, as well as iJio 
oi-iginator. of her inana^igc, liaving been dragged 
to the Tower, the <piccu momcutaiily cxptxjted to 
follow thither, on the road to llu^ scillbld; and slio 
wiis overjoyed, tliercfou', wlion receiving a nolifir'fi- 
tion from her dieud hnsband, asking for nolliing inoio 
hut a A’oluntary separation. Tho j)oor piincess nevei 
hoped in her life to got lid of IUueit)i*aul thus cheaply, 
and expressed her extravagant joy, in Duhsli fasliioit^ 
hy laying in a stock of new cJothcH. “ Her conduct,” 
wrote Mari 1 lac, the Freni Ji ambassador, to his couit, 

“ is tho more pleasing to tho king, biicause, as it is 
sjxid, his new amourette is already with child.” With 
cxtraoidinary generosity, llcniy, scedng the meek 
Kubiuissiun of his wifi), granted to licr liie title of “ tho 
king’s majesty’s sister,” as vvc‘ll as a ^eaily pension of 
3,0001, tho latter, however, iinilci^*isw4iliou of not 
retuniing to her own country, ’riioro were always 
pjssihilities of the executioner being iinnccessai i'iy 
idle. 

Cromwell’s murder iiiauguraicd a- icjgu of tonoi-, 
the aticjcities of which surpassed anything pi'C!’''ionsly 
seen in England, or, indeed, in any Clnistian count ly. 
Tho Itomish party, headed hy Norfolk and (3 ai diner, 
were now solo i tilers, and not a duy passed without a 
number of ]’]*otes taut s being duiggcd to tho staky and 
committed to the llamcs. Now and then, to exhibit 
his supuior wisdom ami most gracious impartiality, 
tho king interfered with his advisers hy J ranging a 
few papists at the same moment that tiicy were 
burning anti-papists ; tlio show being made more 
striking by the novelty of Catholics and I’lotestante 
being tied together in pairs on liuidlos, which wore 
drawn in long strings to tho place of execution. 
While thus busily ciigagod at homo, Ilciiiy devoted 
some of his spare tune in spicadiiig a knowledge of 
his own special theology abioad. Ho fiist made 
efibrts to convert the rioteslant (teuman piini'cs, and 
these atlem])t8 having l>ocn repulsed ^\ith some show 
of iiidignataun, ho addressed iririiself to Lis nephew, 
King James of Scotland. Janies at this moment was 
in a veiy peculiar jrosition. Many ^f his subJcMids 
were fxxjiet adhcioiits of the Bclbimgd Church, and i ho 
middle and ni»per elassos espeoially Hoemod ready to 
tlirow oil’ tho allegiance of Ifonio; but the priesthoul, 
knit together in a strong l>ond ot union, were more 
jiuworful than these disunited m<issi).s, and kepi; down 
tho tumultuous sjiiiit of free inquiry with a Ligli 
hand. The first example of their determination to 
suppress revolt by iho terrois of the Churcli was 
given in the committed to the flames of a noble y^outh, 
called Batrick HaiiiiUon, who had fided for a time tlio 
high jxisition of abbot of Fcnnc. In his ti avels tiirongh 
Europe, Hamilton had come into C'Uitact with several 
of tho friends of Martin Lntlioj whcise f cachings j 
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imi»rofiKod liiin ko inuob that, when rc'tniijocl to Scot- 
laud, ho openly declaiod beli('l'in the teiicta of the 
roformerp. The report (d’ tliis flap;rant case of heresv 
was carried by Campbell, prior of tl)o Dominicans, to 
David Beaton, archbishop of St. Andrews, who thoiij^ht 
the matter so important that lie snimnoned llainillon 
I/O appear before a conference and to lonoimco his 
orroiK. The bold youth eaine forward as called, but 
absolutely jcfuscd recantation ; whereupon ho was 
at once condemned to the stake. Jlo nujt his fate in 


ANDRLWS. 

tlic most lioroic manner, and lioing insulted by his 
false 1‘nemy, the prior of tlio Dominicans, when alieady 
sui rouiKhnl by flames, he, in solemn manner, (,ited him 
to answer for the insult before the iiCJiveiily thioiif of 
diiist. It so hap])cned that CtUnphcll soon after was 
attacked by fever, and died raving mad, to iho great 
coiislcrnation of Iho judges of Hamilton, and tiio no 
moan satisfaction of his zealous Inends, an ho inado no 
doubt that it Avas a judgiiient of Heaven. Otheis took 
Tip the task of preaching the Reformation, among 
them a man of gicat elo(pienoo, knoAvn os Friai 
Foiroi|t; and though ho t<io junishedin the 
iJie RrotesUnt heresy >^])rc;ad iaithcr and faithcr, till 
at last the pridsts ihomselves began to doubt tlio 
efleet of their violence. \\ hilo doljberjiting Avlicie to 
oxceufe a now v’ciinf; a monk ironically advised his 
cleriotil brethreu to Inini him in a cellar, as the 
enn^ko of heivlicai fl(\sh was sure to alfect all on 
whom it bhov. Such was the state of things Jji 
Scotland AN’lien H^nry attempted to persnado liis 
royal brotlier to erect liiiusclf into a pO}K}, after his 
own example. ' i 

Tho charaeiers of Jam *s and l]enr;y Avtjo nttoily 
unlike L but one thing they had m e unmon '-eondan t 
want of ensh. No matter how ofltui the ro^ al tmasury 
was roplonishod, it was always and constantly empty ; 
and tho distress occasioned anus the gi eater, as J.jncs 
♦ 


Avas voiy of all sorts of inagniiicjonco, and was, 
inoi-covcr, assisted I in his operations by tho very 
expensive FAnch princesRCs, his matrimonial paHners. 
His first wife, Madeleine, imitated the manners of tho 
court of Paris ; and when at her death, in 15118. he 
married Mario do Guise— once wooed by Henry, but 
afraid of taking apartm^t>s in thoToAver of London -• 
tho splendours of Paris itself were thix>wn intn the 
shade by those of Edinburgh, Tae good people of Scot- 
land did not at all dislike these glories, except when 
asked to pay for them, AAdiich 
they stoutly refused, thu^ 
putting King James to more 
than temporary inconveni- 
oTico. To extricate himself 
from liis financial difilculties, 
tlie rich monastciios of Scjot- 
land ANau’c lying there, a 
tempting bait, tlie use of 
which was strongly advo- 
cn tod by 1 1 cm y . There 
little lehistanco to be feared 
onjhe part of the nobles, AJV'ho 
hop(*d to shai e the spoil, as 
in England ; nor w'ort) tho 
middle (jlassos, already half 
won over to Piotestantism, 
likely to put in opposition to 
a m(5asTiio tending more 
than any other to undermine 
the poAAvr of aiv airogant 
priesthotal under foreign 
ju^o. But notwithstanding 
those fiivouTable oppoitn- 
nilios for filling his cx- 
choquei, the liand of , James 
was k(pt off fiom tho pos- 
sessions of tlie Church by tlu^ 
action of Iavo p(UH)iiagc.s avIio, of all otliors, had most 
influence over him, his quf on and his prime min istoi , 
David Beaton, aiiliLishop of St. Andrews. IMarie do 
Guise was a bigoh'd mid A’ioleiit Roman Catholic, 
ready to ex til pate the leforiued leligion by fire and 
swoid ; and not less Romanist in his opinions, tliougJi 
more pnulent in his actions, was David Beaton, To 
gain him still more ovoi to his cause. Pope Paul 111. 
sent tho cardinal’s hat to Beaton, and the otfoct of the 
gip soon became visible in rcncAved pei scent ions of 
heretics and an aggressive attitude t\)waids t Iio Englisli 
govonimcnt. ^I’o ciiunteract the latter, Henry do- 
s])atehed Sir Raljih Sadler, one of liis elovcrest diplo- 
matists, to tho Scottisli eouit, Avho .succeeded in 
Avonuiiig himself groatjy into favour with King 
James, and linally ie}K)rtiH.l hoTiio, lliat it Henry 
Avuuld but. consciiit meet his royal nephew at a 
friendly intoivioAv, a perfect allianco lietwocm tho two 
kingdom.s might }>e established. To make a proselyte 
to lus own notions of civil and ecclesiastical goA^ern- 
rmmt was too flattering to Henry’s vanity to bo 
infuw'd, and the prfijiosed mooting? tliereforo, Avas 
Hci.t led to take place at York, H(!^iry iniondod to make 
tho inierview as magiiilicont as pos.siblo, not behind 
liis earlier splondoitrs in tho Field of ( Jotli of Gold. 

The juxiparations for tho king’s piogrcs^s into York- 
bhiro \>eio nady in the 8pri|ig#of loll, but an nn- 
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expootod oocurfence kept hia majcjAy for 60 »o months 
longer* at Hampton Court. Suffering under feaiful 
oppression, and inii)ellod by lning()r aud*'mijsci’y, tlio 
]^)Ooplo of tile northern eouiitios niavlo another attempt 
at iUsurreCtion, whudi was taken advantage of by the 
Ih^nlanihts, who converted it into a fresh “ Pilgi image 
of Grace.” J'ho revolt, like former ones, was soon 
qiionchod in blood ; bjit it was f )llowed, nevertheless, 
by iiiiportan t eoiiseipieiietis. Always suspicious, 1 leui y 
began to distrust las chief advisers, Norfolk and 
Gardiner, and instead of leaving te tliem the g(*vorn- 
rtient of tlie realm, in his piojected journey to the 
norih, he made it over, once more, to Craniner, with 
wliom was associated the earl of llertfoul, brother of 
Jane Seymour, and ctuisequenfly uncle of ihiiKio 
Kdward, wlio aimed at filling the place of Cromwell 
us leader of f he gi owing Pi otestan t pai ty . But though 
thus discarding (lie fiiends of his new wife, lleniy 
made no change in Jiis behaviour towaids the queen, 
Imt, on tln' eontraiy, stnuned to g(‘t daily mot<‘, 
euamoiiicd ot h(T. A leiuobafe woman, inured in vice 
fuuii li(u earliest yontli, without any edueatioii, and not 
even able to wiite her ovfn name, Oatheniie llowaid 
was,foi th(‘se vety reasons, a fit companion fur the jaded 
volujituary, Nvliosc burnt out ])a,ssioiis wanted excite*- 
nu'nt. BetteT than any of liis ju cvieuis wives, Calljui uio 
undnrstexKl the) ait “ to noiiiisli Jove,” and Henry was 
hitid in dccUiiiig to all wlio wanted to hoar it that he 
never f(‘lt more hiqvpy in lus eonmibial lelations than 
with this ^new' spouse Engrossed by this fidcity, 
Ileniy, acxjompanied by his qiuH'ii, set out on his 
liorlhein piogioss eailj in Jla* autumn of lo4J . 11iey 
w**rc ivceiMd oveiywheie with flic greatest splendoui, 
the nobles and cliief lowiis vying with e'aeli olheu to 
entcitaiu the diead man sty of England— dievukd tlie 
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more OS passing over tlie bluedstaintd guinnd of the 
late reliolliem. Slowdy tlie mtgnifieeint cavaleade went 
their way to Yoik, wIutu the tniim|:)hal progioss w'as 
to be) completed by the ineH'ting with King James. 
But Henry’s bre>w elarkeMJcd oiileaining that Ins loyal 
nephew had not only anived, but sent a message 
refusing the meeting allogetlaT. Hileh an insult had 
, rover before been uUeud to the tyrant bofuie whose 
brwtli heads wane falling in the elust. 

King Jame'R, thoiigJi over anxious to fill Idstre'asuiy, 
had little faith in the* promises of liis uncle to helj> 
him in derfpoiling the monks; and at tho \ery last 
moment was kept back from tlie piojected inteiview 
with him by a most skilful ecclesiastical manmuvn*. 
All the reasons bi ought fonvard by his raid mill 
minister against an Knglisli alh.ineo, and o\eu the 
teaiH of Ins l)elov(d wifi*, did not make Iiim waVei in 
his losediition to ke*ep tlio appointnfloit ; hut when, at 
the last moment, the bisl)(>])S])ie*s(‘Jite‘fl tlicmselveis wiilt 
the oiler of a j early addition of a Iniiidred thoiisane! 
pmindh to the eiown ieveniu\s, and, as an earnest of 
the eng.igui lent, put fifty thousand into his liand at 
oTie‘e, he thought llii* nigumentstoo Weiglity to decline 
tliem Caulinal Be.iton now had it all his own waiy, 

, and it being anaiiged that tlie ineehng wulli llemiy 
should not takn place Undei any (jrcnnisiances, an 
um eieniionions message toiliat ellect^icv-^sent to Yoik. 
Boiling ovei wutli i age and vowing vengeance, llenry 
quitted his noitlieiu cajnlal low'auls the (Uid of 
Ocbdicr, to Imiiy back to Hampton Coni t. Airived 
at the i)ihue, Catheiiue once milie bionglit the whole. 
poAvoi trf her ehaims to pla} iqnju lier loid, wntli so 
mueli ollect as to move liim to a veil table tians|H>i t of 
deliglit On Allhallows-eve, as lopoiLed by tJio elno- 
iiicleis, the king “ leceived bis IMakei, and gave Him 

most lieaity thanks 
foi the giKvl life lio 
led and tnisted t«) 
lead witli liis wufe 
and having ipiitted 
tho eh.ipel, sent for 
(hanmei, oi deling 
him diaw iqi a 
public form of 
thanksgiving luj his 
luqipy uniim tint 
all tiie nation nnglit 
shaie li»s joy. 'J'Im* 
aidibishop looki'd 
SI. lions, and taking 
a yiaper from Ins 
jKxicei, liaiided it to 
Jhc kin^, request- 
ing that liis inujcsly 
wou M condcseo J i< I 
t(‘ pern so it when 
alone. Ho then lo- 
Uied. Henry read 
llie document, and, 
trtmbling in ovoi y 
Kinb, burst into 
t e irs. Pi ol )ubly/f( >r 
the first tiii^ in liis 
life, tbo .tears were 
' iinino. 
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} While Catherine was^ enjoying the splendours of 
royalty in hor Arst public journey to tbo north, a man 
of the name of John I^ascellcH, intimately acquainted 
with her former life, rocpiosted an aiidicuco of Cranmei*, 
and made to him some evtraordinaiyr revelations. 


Very likely tho man was not unacquainted with tho 
fact of Oatiierinc Howard an instrument in tho 


fact of Oathcrinc Howard Uung an instrument in tho 
hands of the Homan- Catholic party, the deadly foos of 
the archbishop, wliose favour he hoped to gain as tho 
talo'boarcr of inqx>i tant news. I’he main purport of 
his tale was to tlie cfiect that the queen had led a 
dissolute life from her earliest youth, having given 
herself to several men, notably to two servants of the 
duchess of Noifolk, in whose house she was brought 
up ; and that lier profligacy had boon such that sJio 
had even called heradmiiers to her bed when sleeping 
with other womQii. Lascellos further stated that 
Patheri lie’s principal lover, one DerJiam, had Iwen 
lecently admitted into her service as secmtaiy, which 
fact was naturally open to tho gravest suspicions. ’J'he 
aichbishop had no sooner I’ccoived this information 
when ho communicated it to his friend, the earl of 
llertfoid, as well as to Loid-ehunccllor Audloy, fearing 
that the sole knowledge of this important mat ter migln 
lead him into ruin. After mature discussion, they 
found that t]j|^jyi.waa but one course open to them, 
that of layinjf the whole information before tho king, 
and Hioy deputed Craniner to do it. IJut the act was 
dangerous in tho extreme. It was Catherine’s influence 
that had brought Cromwell io tlie scaffold, and there 
was strong piobability of her being poweiful enough 
to urge the tyi ant rexjosing in her iap to send aU her 
enemies to the block. For a few days Cjaiimei 
liesitated; but receiving lleniy^’s Older to oiler the 
]irayeis of the Church for the ai>andoiie<l woman, his 
witb,* all hohilation ended, and ho handed him the 
l)a}>er containing the whole infunn'itioii given by John 
Lascellos. Its reading brought on a fit of mingled 
grief and rage; and, recovering himself, Henry swore 
it was a base foigory, the peiqietrators of wliich should 


.nrnei’, mairiago, and, in fact, had never shown &ny suicere 
itions, atfachmciit for them, oxliibitiug on idl occasions as 
fho much Coldness and hcartlessnoss as if they had Ijeeli 
in tho mere toys to her. Thus, in teality, she had nover 
bos of 4 sinned against the king, her l^jisband, except in not 
Eis tho telling him, before her maniago, of hor former mode of 
ort of life, which, though highly immoral, was yet not within 
led a rearil of even Henry’s ciiminal code. However, do- 
given termined as he was upon revenge, the difficulty was 
:)f the of not the least importance. Her two early paianjours 
mght Derham and Colcpeper, having been tortured, hanged, 
t sJio and quai tored, and their beads jJaced upon Ixmdon 
Dping Bridge, tho queen herself was conveyed by water 
that fiom 8ion House to the Tower, to prepare for tho 
lieen scaffold. I'o givo some show ol legality to her ■< 

k^hich tion, tlie lords and commons, over humble fieivaBill^f " 
’J'he tlio dread majesty of England, weie bi ought for wad 
ation to vote an act of attainder against Catherine and a 
rl of number of hor relatives who wore to be puijisb 

aiing with her. Thonged ducli*>ss of Norfolk, the 

mg In conqucr4>r of Flodclcii Field, had into 

tiny prison, together with her son, Lord Howard, 

hem, and a nuiabor of others ; and the wl^j tliein were 
king, included in the bill of attainder. many 

b was of the gieat nobles sunk by this timi^^ flcice 
lenco despotism swaying the realm, that t i^eemed leady 
there to saciifice tlieir own flesh and blood the duke of 
ough Norfolk himself, leader of tho pt>wcrf jy^ 

I hur had tho uuuttorahlo ^asou^s^tonVoiind iivou Ids 
inuoi nraiost fiioiida as thoy had 


OYcr, had douo Ins work ii..tioviH!r Ciomwoll ; yot 
as soon as she ceased to ho turiud hci 

accuser and cneny-, as well a* ^ j,iy hi other, his 
sister, arid mother ui-law. ^hioct ktU r a.1- 


bo Beveruly piiuialied, IloAVovcr, his innate distrust dressed to Henry, the bitterly bewailed 

soon got tho upper hand. His queen having been his misfortune of having hf^^ witness ‘‘the most 
accusiri, it was impossible for him to rest till ho knew abominable deeds done by t his nieces fcminst 
the whole matter, and, with this view, ho gave (;)ders his highness,” whith, he had brought him 

it) plataj her under arrest. Afu-r remaining at Hamilton into tho most mi.^erahlo condi^j^ \\^^y 

Court for a few days, slmwas taken to Sion House, tho lot of a |»oor mortal wreteh. \\ (.foi c ” the gieat 
luvestigatiou of tho charges bioiighl against her chief of tho Howards continu ** giacious 

Inung entrusted to the loid privy seal Sir Thomas s(jvereigii lord, prostiate at y erf f.^et most humbly 1 
Wiiothosley. A shon iiiquiiy was siifficijcf to,show beseech your majesty remciulnanco 

tiait tho eaily life of he cpieeii had been one ot utter that a great pait of this ^ome to light by 

lasciviousness, %nd sncIi ac. to pioclaim hor a voman iny dcoiaraiiou to your maj^ AVhmefore. 

of tho most abandoned character. The report caustxl (‘ftsoons prostiato at your 'most humbly 1 

tho deepest moififlctition to Henry. It was not his l»eseech your majesty ti^it, ^ 

love, a feeling he never knew, but his vanity, whiidi you to command, I, may be plainly hoy" 

was intensely hurt at the idea that, after seeking your highness doth weigh ossuiii^ 

the fairesl maid in Eurt)po for a wife, lie should have your highness that unless 1 np know your maie^fy 
come to ]>iek up tho hailot of a brace of lackeys. 'I’o to continue my good and griij loid^as you v^rc 
still his vengeance^ there was nothing left but to revel Ixifore tlieir olfeiiccs committoi^'^^ to 

in bJoocl. , live in thiH world a;iy lougi*/^^ 

The men on whom Catherine Howard had 1»c.sfow(xl tin's tiansitory life, as God ]|r »» if amrifinfl 

hor Tivouj-s, }>efuio she knew tho king, were (jast at on ofuth could serve to extenui^^.u’ .loJotism 
oncf) mto prison, and put to death after friglitful of Henry V 1 11., it would and dor^icable 

torturt‘S. It wjis undisguised assassination, for tlieins siavibfmess of the foiemost of ^ ^ ^ . 

was not tho fliult of the king’s choice ; and altliough The parliament which assefijf^ * Sj. te yeai 
Iboro wore suspicions at first that Catherine had 1542 had Sunk so much inf o(it smio show 


V . ,1 . ij 1 jjl shall never desi^ to 

ive in thiH world a;.y oug|^^t 

11.18 tiansitojT life, as God fowctl..” If ai.jtWng 
on «»tli could serve to exte^ the vile des-otism 
<d Henry Vlli., it would ho C and desdcahle 
BiaviblmeBS of the fuiemost of ^ ^ 

Tbo parliament which aesei^ j ‘ j «o year 
1042 had aunk so much show, 


1542 had Sunk so much inf i 


TT 
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1 eton ill its out^^ tliat it iad bccoino a more 

cufijomUy of royal lackeys. The sittings ivero oix^nod 
on the 16th of Jcwiuary, by Lord-cliancbllor Audloy, 
with a long speech, as full as usual of the most 

I nauseous flattery about Henry’s great virtues and 
boundless wisdom. E\ery time the king’s name was 
mentioned, the whole of the lords aiid commons 
Ijowcd to the ground, •ready, a})])arontly, to kiss the 
dust, aflor the fashion of Asiatic slaves. As the only 
business for which they Imd b(ion called lugother was 
to rid Henry of another wife, they sot about tlwdr 
Wbrk without delay. A bill of attainder against 
Catlioriiic Howaid, “late queen of England,*’ the 
duchess of Norfolk, Lady llochford, Loid William 
Howard, and others, was voted at once in the 1 louse 
of liOrds; but even this did not give full satisfaction 
to Henry. On tholHst of Januaiy, the loid chan- 
cellor informed tho bowing senators that a bettor 
method of treating tho matter had oocnrred to the 
king, namely, that they slioidd humbly petition his 
majesty to give his permission to try the queen, ns 
well 4is his gracious pardon to all memberH of both 
houses, who, “ in tho couiso of tho Imsiiiess, should 
speak with disrespect of her.” This was really very 
thoughtful of Henry, for as tboie existiid a pixivious 
statute, jjassed in Anne Holey u’s time, which punished 
disrospetstful language lowaids the king s spouse with 
death, it would have boon perfectly fair and legal for 
his majesty, first to allow liis faithful lords and com- 
mons to con^lemn his fifth wife, and, having beheaded 
her, to cut oil all their heads likewise. I’ho humble 
ropresenta fives of the natiem were not at all ignorant 
of this fact, and, overjoyed at tho imspc^akable kindness 
of tlioir subliuio master, tliey j)assed tho petition with 
tho greatest enthusiasm ; and wei’e rewarded by an 
immediate reply, that their lowly prayer had reached 
the royal cais, and Would bo gj anted. Tho act of 
attainder against Catlioniio Howard and her friends 
was then voted a second time, with tho addition of 
several monstrous clauses. Hy one of those it was 
mfido high treason to conceal the incontincJice of tho 
queen for tho time bcin^ ; by another, tho offence of 
a queen soliciting a subject, or a subject the queen, 
was also made high treason; while a thiid clause 
declared that if the king, or any of his suecossors, 
should inU'iid to marry any “ ro])ut(id maid,” and she 
not beiTig so, di<i not reveal the same to tho king, this 
also should bo high tiojison ; and if any other person 
know her not to bo a maid and did nut reveal it, it 
should bo misprision of treason. These slxamelcss 
laws — inscribed Henry VIII., cap. 21 in tho statute 

lx)ok — causetl somd merriment among tho lower chisses, 
least affected as yet by tho mare than Turkish s])irit 
of despotism which governed the* realm. They Bt\id 
that tlie king must henceforth fook out for widows, 
for no man would risk his hood as witness for a 
“ i-enntod maid.” 

liemy’s fifth wife was beheaded on the 13th of 
Fobruaiy, her blood covering th« ground almost on 
the same spot on whicjji Anne Holej;n hod fallen. To 
tho last she declai\3d that she was innocent of tho 
charge of adultoiy brought against her, and for which 
she was punished, though she admitted having been 
dissolute iu early lifik Her parting words to her j 
confessor, tho bitmop of "Vfinchestor, boro all the im- 1 
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ress of truth. “ As to the a#h” she cried, “ for which 
stand condemned, God ami 11 is holy angels I Uiko 
to witness, upon my soul’s salvation, that 1 die guilt- 
less, never having abused my soveu^ignVs bed : wliai 
other sins and follies of youth 1 have coimnittcd 1 
will not excuse.” Tho doafh of rathoiino lluwaid 
did not cause much pity in Englaml, for she lioihclf 
Tiad tampered too much in blood, besides which, tluj 
jieoplo wore getting thoroughly brutalized by tlie 
constant executions, burnings, and hangings ; but in 
Scotland, aa well as on tho continent of Europe, liei 
fate raised a wild outcry of indignation. The king 
of France, es^xicially, loudly exclaimed against the 
“wife bulcher,” declaring his intention to seize the 
first o][)poitunity for making war upon a moiiaich wlio 
was outraging all the laws of humanity. An oppor- 
tunity Was not long wauling. In^ignorance as yet 
regal ding tho feeling of Francis towards him, Ileniy,# 
about a month after tho execution of his wife, sent 
an embassy to TariR, to negotiate a renewal of 11 lo 
tri^aty of ixiaco and amity concluded by Wolsey, and 
• which was about to oxj)ire. Tho ambassadors w^erc 
very coldly rox?civcd, and, after a short while, treated 
witli sucli insolence that they were com^jelled to de- 
part. Henry theroujion got into a passion, and talked 
of invading tho French tcrritoiy but, before 

doing so, ho deemed it necessaiy to settle accounts 
with thii king of Scotland, whoso insulting Ixliavioui, 
in not keeping tho proposed interview at York, he 
tliought wor>;o than that of Fiancis. liofore quitting 
York, his offended vanity having mounted into lage, 
he had given orders lo tlie archbishop to searcli all tho 
ancient records of the diocese, so as to find pi oofs of 
the just claim of the kings of England to tho ciowii 
of Swtlaiid ; and tho prcxifs being duly forthcoming — 
tho art of demonstrating things out of ancient retioi ds 
Ixjing almost as well understood iu the sixteenth as 
in the nint?teeii1hconluiy— Henry sent a cool message 
to his royal nephew, Rummoning liipi to do homage to 
his liege lord and supeiior. Tlie insolence startled 
James, and ho waR about to retort by an angiy reply, 
but was stop])od by his wiser prime-minister. C’aidi- 
nal Ikiat.ou was anxious to avoid war with Englaml, 
not only as hurtful lo the true interests of the Scott isli 
nation, but still move so to those of his own party. 
Tho adherence of a majority of the noddle classes, 
and of gre^at numbers of tho nobility, to tlie h nets of 
tho reformed religion, was no seciet to tho shiwJ 
cardinal ; and he ha(l just fears lliat a war would 
enlist those feelings on tJie side of England, and, if 
biinging aliout no otlier disfistious cmls, would lead 
to tiro axo being laid on tho loots of Homan (’atboli- 
cism— tho niouasieiios. (.’aidi^l *Heatoii tlierefoio 
advised James to scud mossengors of peaue to his irato 
niiole; and, following tho counsel, tho Scottish king 
despatched tho bishop of Aberdeen, togotlior with 
Sir James T .armont of Darsay, to Hampton ("ourt. 
But Homy, wlioso vanity was greHtly raiscjd by this 
offer of conciliation, trt;atod tho on vove with contemjit ; 
and before oven they had found tlicir wny lack to 
Edinburgh, tho duke of Norfolk -was ordered tomvado 
Scotland willi forty thousand men. The ordu* was 
easier given than obeyed ; the English oxchq(j'uor was 
drained to the Ices, and all tho '>^'al decrees wore 
powiT^SB to raise fighting men w ..nout cash in haud« 
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Tho people of Englai'd Hhowod no inclination to 
yr^LT with their brethren in tlio north; but tlioro 
were Scotchmen in tho conn try more anxious Ilian 
the subjects of Henry to enter upon tho contest. A 
great number of Scotch oxil(»s, sniong them the earl 
of Angus, Sir George Douglas, his In other, and other 
powerful nobles, had been living for sorao time noiir 
tho Ixirdor ; and seeing tho difficulty of tho duko of 
Norhdk to raise his forty thousand, they potsuadod 
Sir Jamos Howes, wanlon of the East Marches, to 
liegin tho stmgglo with a raid across *tho Tweed, 
assuring him tliat their ptosonas w(mld be sufficient 
inducement to their countrymen to rise in arms and 
overthrow the nilo of James. Anxious to ('arn laurels, 
Sir James allowed hims(df to l>t) 2 >^u’RUad('d, and, in 
August, 1542, lie, at the lioad of tJirotj thousand horse, 
lushed across thei^onticr into Tcviotdalo, accompanied 
4)y tho noble exiles. Like a torrent, they carrw^d 
everything before them, till anived near Jedburgh, 
wJiore they wcic met hy the vanguard of four thou- 
sand Scotch, nndor Lord Homo and tho earl of 
Huntley. Home’s forces, most of them his vassals, 
were the first to engage in battle, on the 24tli of 
August, near the village of Hadden rig, and though j 
lighting with great courage, they were repulsed l>y 
tho heavy eaiftd^^of Yorkshire. Hut suddenly, while 
BlioTjthig for*^ joy at their victory, ihe English beheld 
the troo]»s of llimtley marcliing up t(y their flank and 
A^ar, as if to encircle them in deadly grasp. A pinic 
now seized the invaders ; unae^piaiutod with the 
stiongth of theii new op|>onents, amt believing tho 
main army of King Jam(‘s mai<4iing u|Mm tliem, they 
fled in wild haste from tho field, h«»tly pui'sue<l hy tho 
enemy. Only a few wcto killed in tho flight, the 
English showing tlnsinselvos capital lidors; but they 
had to h‘ave heliind many piisoiiers, mostly persons of 
note, eldeily eoiintry scpiiros and noldemen, whore 
legs did not vilnate fast enough against tJjo flanks of 
tlieir .st(‘ods. Tlio eail of Angus and his fiiends, how- 
ever, sjairreil well, and safely got hack over the Tweed. 

I’lte duke of Norfolk, in the meanwliile, by laislng 
ini] )osit ions fiom the people in tJie nurtliein ana the 
midland counties, had siKJCceded in executing hiu 
commissi<»n, and recruiting at least a jxirtion of his 
forty thousaml troops. His sUuidard having Ikh'u 
joiiMid by tho cfirls of Derby, llerttbid, (.'iimbeiland, 
iShiewsbiiry, Surrey, and a nunilHU’ of other great 
nobles, h(^ mareluMl, at the beginning of O' iobor, from 
his head-(]uai ters at Newcastle towards IJ^rwiek. 
Hero the Douglases fi ll in witli the royal anny, and 
burning to retsievo the disaster of Iladdeniig. tliey 
urged Norfolk to j:‘omm(ince hostilities without delay. 
On tho 21st of ()cU>^:)or ho ciossed the Tweed at the 
head of thivty thousand men, ravaging the e-oimriy 
far and w-ide, and burning the ahhey of Kols(» and a 
number of villages. On the rei>oit of this new inva- 
Bion, King Jamos, engaged in gathciing troojw on the 
Horough Muir, hoar Edinburgh, sot out in forwd 
marches for the south ; hut Iniforo he reached tho 
Lanimormuir hills he found that the English were in 
full retreat. Norfolk, closely w^atchod hy Home and 
IIUDtiey, hud thought prnuout maich his forces 
back to.Hcrwick, not tiusting their discipline, and 
fiaaring that they wore more inclined to plunder than 
to fight ; and sooiiig this, Jamos was full of a^dur to 


follow, ailH to canjp^ tho w^nr upon Kjfelish territory . 
But to hisr intonse mortification, his chief ♦nobles 
refused to bike pari in tho enterprise, arguinj^ that 
tho season w^as too lato, that they had no provisions, 
and that their forces were insufficient to attack 
Henry’s ti-oops upon their own ground. All these 
wore valid reasons; Ifut James would not listen to 
them, and, lashing himself into a fury of passion, 
assailed li is clneflains as cowards and traitors, swear- 
ing that lie would atUu 3 k tho English even 4f alone. 
Galloping Imck to Edinburgh, ho apj^ealed to the 
clergy for hel^), and with their assistance raised 
force of neaily ten thousand men, with which he 
sforincd towards the westeni border. At tho castle 
of Caorlavciock tlio little army came to a halt, and 
James, handing over the command to Tjord Maxwell, 
bid liim speed across tho frontier, to take rejirisals for 
the ravages committed by Norfolk. But the ti*oopH 
had no sooner passed tho river Eskc, into Oumbeiland, 
Avlien Oliver Sinclair, a jirivatc giuitlemaii and favoa-» 
rite of tho king, rotle up to MavwTdl, and producing a 
commission of James, announced tliat the post of 
commander-in-cfiiof was fb be ceded to hint. Tho 
insult was too gicat to bo homo quii'tly, and the 
anny had no sooner heard of it wdion they bioko out 
into open mutiny. Tlio Scotch weio n(>w standing 
n]»on Solway Moss, a largo level plain, some eight 
niiloH in oiieumterenco, composed of mud and tho 
jiutrid fibres of heath, covered over wdtli a thin (U’list 
of moss and rushes. At cveiy step of nifpi and Ixast 
the eaith kipt shaking; hut tho excited Irooixns 
heeded it not, being engaged in angry discussions as 
to whether they should obey tlieii old gemsral or tho 
detested courtier sot over tlican by tho king. In tho 
midst of tliis confusion, tho enemy all on a sudden 
a]>pcared in sight. Fiv'o bundled Englisli liorsi*, 
commanded by Lord 1 lucres, came gallujmig U]) the 
moiass willi fierce slnmts, tlio gionrid trembling 
under the stroke of thcii' luxifs. The Scotch, taken 
by surpiiso, without commandor, and ntlerly dis- 
tiactcd and poi]>leM‘d, did nut await their ai)pn)aclj, 
but turned round and fled in wild haste towaids tho 
north. No at1em]»t was made to fight, Imt all scram- 
bled in mad hurry to get away^; some hid themselves 
in tho fens, some vv 01 e drowned in tlio liver; many 
fell uudv;r tho swuids of tho jiursners, and many more 
were taken prisoiuus. Daores, wdtli his live linndred, 
t»K>k back to Cai lisle no loss than a thousand ca])tivos, 
among theiii tho earls of (lleiicairn and of ('’assillis, 
I^ords Maxw^ell, (Sray, 01ii>hant, Fleming, Soinorville, 
and many otUor nobles. On hearing the leyxirt of 
tills disgrace, King James rode slOwJy ha<5k t,o Edin- 
buigli, as Olio bereft of t»nso ; from Edinburgh ho wont 
to Falkland (^astJe^ and within its walls immured 
hiinsolf, refusing to wjicak to any living soul. 

Heniy’s joy at tho nows of tho destruction of tho 
Scottish army was oxticmo; and it increased when 
ho Ijoard that his royal ncplmw was dying— dying of 
a broken heart. It was a disease ^hicli llenry could 
scar(‘oly understand ; yist whic^i ho probably fancied 
a ictribution of justice, for not having mot him at 
I Yoik, and bringing to nought all tho projected festivi- 
ties. There was 'something absolutely mysterious in 
the illness of James, soon fol^wcd and ended in his 
death. Though previously Injoying tho most vigorous 
^ t 
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health, ho acemed to break up at onoa, both iii 
mind a.nd body^ and on the 14tn of December, lo«b 
than throe weeks after the fatal rush of Solway Moss, 
ho was a coipse. Seven days before his death, the 
queen brought into the world a daughter, called after 
her, Mary, who, two soils having previously died, was 
thus left solo lieir to tlto ciown of Scotland. To uni to 
the northern kingdoi]} witli his own dominions now 
Is^camo the grand object of Henry, which he lesolvcd 
to accomplish by a diplomatic movement, in seeddng 
the hand of the bahy Mary for his son Kdwaid. The 
noble prisoners of Solway Moss wen^ surprised wlien 
they found themselves sudde.nly luought foi th from 
their rigid eoniiiiemont, and ushered into the pieseiico 
of King Hciiiy, who addiessed them in the kindest 
manner, declaring that, it was his aidcnt wish to 
establish perpetual peace bctwe(m liis and their 
country, and that nothing could liring it about as 
well as the marriage of tlui ]>rosumptive htdrs of the 
two crow us. The ca])tivo noblemen joyfully acceded 
to tJjis pioiX)sition ; and, upon Henry's demand, put 
their mimes to a fonmil treaty, by the terms of which 
tlicy (‘iigagc'd themselves* not only 4 jo use all their 
influoiiec and power to aeoonqilish the inatTimoiiial 
alliance between joung Prince Kdwaid and the infant 
Mary, but, ]Kmding this, to a^'kiKjwlcdge Ileniy as 
sovoi(‘ig!i niler of Scotland, and to pla(io the govern- 
mi*nt of tile kingdom into his hands. Tin's treaty 
tliey' eon li lined by a solemn oath; and having lelt 
}iostag('S with Ihmry, and iiromisi'd, at the same time, 
that, if faifliig to carry out the agieomciit, they would 
return into ea])liYi1y, Iho luble piisoneis wore set 
free, and immediately returned to their country. Pmt 
b(‘foro they arrived in Sc‘otl.ind the tide of affairs had 
come to inn in another diiec'tion. Cardinal Beaton, 
immediately after the death of JamcM:?, had produced a 
will appointing him legent of the realm; hut this 
will was deelaied a foigery by the eail of A nan, 
great giaiidscui of King James III., and presiimpti\o 
Jieir n(‘xi to the infant Mary, and he succeeded at once 
in overthrowing the cardinal and establishing him- 
self in iKiwor. Being a zealous adhcient of the 
church letbiiuers, Arran was not disinclined k) make 
common cause wdth the English party, and one of his 
first acts was to K'call the earl of Angus and the other 
Doiiglascjs fiom their long exile. 'Jliey were hut the 
foreiunners of tJio prisoners of Solway Moss, wdio had 
sworn allegiance to Henry; and when these ariivod, 
towaidfi the ond of January, 1548, there seemed high 
probability of the northern kingdom being brought, 
after a while, under the swptre of the muiiaichs of 
England. 

Tlie chances were altogetjicr in Henry’s favour; 
hut his vanity and dogged egoti^jpi once more became 
fatal to success. It was utterly hopeless, seeing the 
stuidy feeling of independemeo of the Scottish nation, 
which often enough had refused to bow to their own 
kings, to attempt’ an immediate union of the two 
governments; and the captiv^ of Solway Moss, 
although they signed Henry’s treaty under com- 
pulsion, wcio wolf aware of this impossibility. 
Novertlieloss, they weio resolved to execute tlio 
promises made to the best of their* jiowor ; and, with 
tfio assistance of the i5arl of Arran, they succeeded in 
procuring the consent of%ho national i-oprosuiitatives 
• ^ . .. • 


to the marriage of the royal childioii, involving the 
union, at a time more or less distant, of two 
Clowns. Tile pailiameut which passed this lesolii- 
tion met at Edinhurgli on tlio ILTh of ]\larolj, and 
was, ofieoidiiig to a lottoi of the eail of Angus to the 
English government, “ the most suhstan^uil i»ai liuimuil 
that ever was st‘en in Scotland in any man’s k'iikuu- 
.bnince, and lH3Kt furnished with all tlie thieo ('states.” 
Keaily the wlmlo of the members of tht‘ tlirec^ estates 
were in favour of tlio union, but under th(> eonditioiis 
that the national laws and piivileges should be j»ie- 
8(U’ved, andlliat the infant hdr to the throiK', IVinecss 
Mary, should be left in the eiuiniry till tlu^ ag(‘ of ten, 
after which she was t o Ikj nciiI to Eiighuul for edneivtinn. 
To these vciy fiiir stipulations, Hemy not only 
objected, but wc'iit so fai as to hull the bitteK'st 
j reproaclies aganist his nllit's among the Scot(4i 
nobility, for not handing the gtTvei nment of the 
kingdom over to him at oiioo. AUhough having® 

I really gained no advantage over tlic SiiotUsJi nation 
than the purely awidental sucec'ss deiived from tJu 3 
SCI amble of Solway IMoss, Henry alreiuly ]o(»k<‘d 'u]xjn 
I Scotland as a conquered country, ahscdntely A^Slithin 
reach of his sword. Against this presumption his 
veiy allies were conqielh'd to pmtest. Sir tJieoigt^ 
Douglas being tlie first to do so, in a s^iii ited h‘tter, in 
which he told Henry tliat to fulirr'iili Jiis demands 
w'ould ho ah'ohitely inqiossihle. “There is iicit so 
little a Iniy,” lie exclaimed, “but h(' will hml stones 
against it ; and tlie wives will handle their dislafis, 
and the commons universftlly will ratlici die.” iltuiry’s 
owui anJwissador, Sir liulidi Sadler, a shrewd man, 
eminently fitted foi the dillficnlt jiosiiion of dnming 
tlm two nations togi^ther, wrote home to same 
eff*e(3t. “'The Scotcih,” he ivported, “would rather 
suffer extremity than come to the obedience and.snb- 
jection of England , tiny w^onld Juivc their realm tree, 
and live wdthiu (h(niis('lvcs, after their own Jaw^s and 
cm toms.” The w^ad “fieo” could nut but sound 
unpleasant to thi^ eais of a despot aeeiistomed lo 
see oveiy human being Ixaul in llm dust hefoio him, 
Jiw^^ls in a(3COidance w'llli (las feeling that hc' lesolved 
to make another attack ii])on Scotland, at the same 
time that }i(3 was prepaiiiig for war wdth Fiancv. 

lleniy s ciaving for dominion, and jiaiticulaily his 
desire to subjugate the noil hem kingdom, was guatly 
increased by events tliat h.id recently taki'ii ]»ki(3e in 
Ireland, by wdiieh that country was, fur tiic fust tmui 
in histoiy, actually brought under luiglish rule. 
Though nominally under iJie sceptr(.‘ of English 
sovereigns since the time of JJeiiiy Tl., lielund had 
remainiid in reality an independent cotin tiy, governed 
by its nativ (3 chiefs, who spent tliew* lives in weaning 
with each other, not paying tlu'»®least attention to the 
oideis and decrees of the fimiigu su^xji.iins which 
luado their ai>peaiancc from time to time, fciceiiig 
this state ( ^ things, and with no meaits in hand to 
alter it, most of the monaichs of Jil^land had left the 
fertile islaiul in the west to ikclf ; and vciy few, such 
as Riohaid II., had taken any interest in its afiaiis. 
During the Wars of the Boses, the supremacy .ol 
England was almost entirely ainnhilalcd, and though 
sulwc(j[uontly Heniy YIL, after being fiimly seakd 
at home, made Siune cffoits to le. hi th(3 countiJj% lie 
cou^d do little moic than oinjiloy ' .s influence to-, luck 
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one or tho other of the contoitling parties of nobles 
who were eternally fip*hting amongst thenis<^h»cs. 
But even ho was absolutely powerless to prevent 
Ijnmbert Simnol, the Oxford Imkcr’s boy, being cn)vvned 
king of England as well as of Ireland at St. Patrick’s 
cathedral, with all duo forma and coreinoiiios, and to 
assume royal sway in such dressing-up as his new 
subjects fould afford to give him. At the death of 
Henry VII. the English autllOlit 3 ^ as far as it w'ont, 
extended no farther tliaii over about ono-lialf of the 
counties of Dublin, Kildare, J^oulb, Westmeath, and 
Wexfoid; and all the rest of Ireland Wvas divided 
among some ninety fighting chieftains, or kings, all 
hating t‘aoh othcj* bitterlj", but united in common 
liatretl against the foreign monarch who should pro- 
sumo to interfere wi til their liheity of killing each 
other. Of these chieftains, tlio two most powerful 
were tlio Fitzgoralhs, earls of Kildare, and the Builcra, 
mrls of Ormond or Ossoiy ; and the policy of Henry 
VII. consisted chiefly in taking the part of either the 
one or the other in their everlasting feuds, and by 
this means keeping up a soinhlaiico of his own supre- 
miic}'. I’hat this was a great mistake, and so far 
from adding to, only undermined the royal authority, 
Wolsej’' was the first to perceive . It was ho who 
struck out a new path by organizing a vigorous govern- 
ment, i‘epr(jse]nt‘tr^Dy tlio ablest men he could obtain, 
whifjb wimt far to subdue the Irish anarchy, and the 
final otTect of this measure was the pSacoiible recon- 
(juest of tlio countiy. Hie ninety kings stil I continued 
brandishing their swords foi a while, hat after a last 
fierce outburst in 1534-0, the steady incttoaso of 
English jiower liegan to tell upon them, and tlic}’^ 
wtu’c gradually brought into buhinission, the long 
drama ending in the execution of the whole of the 
anckijit race of the Fitzgeralds, onl^^ a little child 
es(*a]>ing fiom the slaughter into riandcrs. All the 
fighting ehiefhiins wlio escaped the gallows got 
rewards, titles, and pensions ; and, having sworn fealty 
to Ileniy, ho elevated, in 15*12, the country from a 
lordship into a kingdom, adding to his other titles 
that of “king of Ireland/’ 

Witli this success before him, Henry now determined 
to conquer {S<iot land as well as Franco, and personally 
to load liistT(x>]is to victory. However, heforc setting 
out upon warlike expeditions, lie contracted aiuiiher 
marriage, this time choosing — as pri'dicted by popular 
jest — a Avddow of the nntiii(‘ age of thirty four. The 
person selected for the honour of liocoming hi.s sixth 
wife, was Catherine Pair daughter of a Nortliampton- 
shiro squire, who had aln-ad}' lost two husliands, and 
thus gamed an* am«>unt of matrimonial expericneo 
which made her ]K«ld enough to risk the union with 
so dangerous a p;r tncT as IJetiiy. The nuptials were 
celebrated at^laiiipton (knirt iialaco on the 12 th of 
July, 1543, the ro^-al 'bridegroom being wheeled to 
the altar in a inachino upon i oilers, strong enough to 
cany tlie fat, un^dold 3 »^' IxmI^’, now going fist into 
decay. To prove liis affecjtion for his new spouse, 
who showed, a lively sympathy with the Lutheran 
refi)rme’’*s, Ilerny 8(‘nt a batch of IVotc.'jlants to ho 
burnt nt Smithfiold the day after his marriage, 
and Q^ercd new prisons to be built, the old gaols 
havh^ become too small to hold all tii<5 offenders. 
U’he teoroase was due to the prornnlgatian of a 
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atatuto, wliieh ecttkjd religion on tliQ entii’ely new 
basis of a book wiitten % the king, called, ‘The 
Erudition df a Chnstian Man.’ i'his boot was 
ordered to bo the fat are Bible of England, subject to 
such additions as the royal author might doom fit 
to make. Jt was solemnly enacted by parliament 
that all persons who should teach or profess anything 
contrary to the doctrines contained in the kings l>ook, 
or to any which ho might tfieroafter promulgate, 
should bo punished, in tlio first instance, lly carrying 
a faggot, and on a seOond offence, should lx> put upf)n 
the faggot and burnt alive. It was sheer mercy novj? 
on the part of Henry if ho refrained from burning all 
his subjects ; a few strokes of his pen, and a new dw- 
trino or two added to the ‘ Erudition of a (Jhristian Man,’ 
were suflioient to make eveiy soul in the kingdom a 
heretic, and send them nil to the stake, with legal obli- 
gation to the last survivors to set fire to each other. 

Jn the meanwhile, awaiting the final exercise of 
his power at home, Hcniy pursued his plans for 
extending his i nfinenct^ abroad. To subdue 1 ho Scotch, 
a fleet of two hundred sail, c*onimanded hy Viscount 
Lisle, admiial of EnglamLand having on lioard an 
army of ton thousand men, under the earl of llcitfoid, 
uncle of Prince Edward, set sail for Leith, with 
instmetions to oftect a landing, and 1o ravage; the 
country^ by fire and swoid. IJcniy s eomnussion to 
the earl of Ilerlfoul ran textiuillyas follows: — “You 
are there to put all to lire and swoi’d ; to Imra 
Edinburgh town, and to raze and deface it wdien 
you have sacked it and gotten what you tan out of 
it, . . . Bc‘at down and overthrow tlio castle, sack 
IIolyi’CKKl house, and as many towns and villages about 
Edinburgh as yo conveniently can ; sack Leith, and 
bum and subvert it, and all the rest, p itting man, 
woman, and child, to fire and swoid, without excep- 
tion, when any rcHistanco shall be made against you. 
This done, pass over to the Fife land, and extend 
like extremities and destnictions in all towns and 
villages wlioreunto yo may reach conveniently, not 
forgetting among the rest so fo sjioil and turn u|)- 
side down the cardinals town of 8t. Andrews, ns flio 
upfxir stone may be tJie netlier, and not one stick 
stand by another, sparing no creature alive Avithin tlio 
same.” No other human being but a despot, under 
whoso murderous hand wives and relative's and the 
nearest and dearest fiiends had fallen, could have 
possibly given instmetions such as these, every lino 
begrimed with blood. 

Before Ileilfoid was able to execute his commission 
in Scotland, Henry put himself in movement to 
conquer France. The chief ground of accusation 
against the ruler of Frai^ce was that “ho had stirred 
the Scots to resist li is majesty, e*ontraTy to tlitdr dutj^ 
and allegiance*,” ana Jo punish him, Henry declared 
by the moulh of tJio herald that ho would “ put liis 
own royal person, with tho power of his realm and 
subjects, in armour.” Previous to putting liimself, or 
Vioing put, into armour, Jlenry chilled liis jwirliament 
together, to Vote hifii lai'go subsidies as well as a 
batch of now statutes. Tlio molt important of tlieso 
was a law altering tho sucoossion to tho crown, by 
placing tho Prinecssos Mary and Elizabeth next in 
order to Prinoo Edward, without, liowiwcr, repealing 
tho acts wliich declaro<] th«m ^legitimate, and by 
J ^ — « 
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V means of which they might at any tim% ho again 
oxclu4<^ from Hie throne. Theoojoet of this Act was 
to please Kaiser Charles, with whom negotiations had 
been opened for the invasion of Franco, which was 
to end in a division of that kingdom, and a marriage 
• of his son Philip with Princess Mary. Charles was as 
eager as ever to humihate his^eat rival, theFiench 
king ; and having maj^e the most flattering promises 
to Tienry, the trofity for a comhinod attack npon 
France was signed in 1543. The whole of the next 
winter was spent in prepamtions for the invasion, and 
■ ’ kirgo bodies of troops naving boon despatclied into 
Franco, Henry .himself crossed the Channel in tho 
monlh of July, 1544, leaving tlie government in tho 
hands of his wife. Though utterly broken in health, 
and so fat as scarcely able to move, Ileniy showed 
hiinpelf as fond of show and fidpporjr as over, and 
made liis Fiench campaign —last campaign upon earth 
— a syjocial me^ns of gratifying it. I’ho ship which 
carried him from Dover to Calais had sails of cloth of 
gold, witli more trumpeters on board than sailors ; and 
on landing ho passc*d tlirough triuinplial arches gilded 
all over, w'ith such a blazing of gunpowder as would 
have suflici^ for a great battle. In tho agreement with 
Kaiser* Charles, it had been settled that the English 
army should march upon Paris, wdiile the Tinj serial 
t loops invaded the oastern and northern provinces of 
Franco; but J Ten rj*', disliking the fatigue of a long 
mitidi, and wisliing to ha^c as niucli of pomp as 
jiossiblo, overthrew this arrangement, and went to sit 
down bcfoift lioulogno. Being at tlio head of a voiy 
jiowoiful armament, with abundance of great ordnance 
and ammunition, ho reekoifed upon taking the city at 
once, and making a magnificent entry ; in wdiich, 
however, ho was grievously disappoiided, Boulogne 
li(‘ld out for several months, and to giatify his vanity 
and make the most of his position, he nii(lorwent the 
snilering of having lijs obese trunk clapped into 
armour und hoisted upon a tall war liorso, which was 
led slowly in front of the troojis. JNc'aily tho whole j 
of its wails having been shivoied to picv’e^ by heavy 
guns, Boulogne fell at last on tlio Hth of Septemlxir, 
and on the jytli Ileniy made Ins anxiously-exjK‘ctcd 
triumphal entry, “ J'ho king’s highness,” rejiortcd 
• lloc^irdcr Hall — now getting old, but maguilcKiucnt as 
ever — “ the king’s highness, having the snout home 
n?vk(‘d before him by tlio lord Manpiis Dorset, like a 
noble and valiant con(|uoror rode into Bui ley n, and 
tho trum]Hdois, standing on tho walls of the town, 
sounded their trumpets at tho time of his en tuning, to 
tho great comfoi t of all the kings true subjects tho 
same beholding. .And in the entering there met him 
tho duke of Sullblk, and clcdiv^uvd unto him the keys 
of tho town, and so ho rode towan^ his lodging, wliicli 
was pioparod for him ontho souyi side of the town. 
And within two days after the king rode all aliout tlio 
town, witliin tho walls, and then commanded tliat our 
Lady church of Bullcj n should be defaced and 
plucked down.” After this proner finish of tho ex- 
pedition, Henry feturnod to EngTand in the greatest 
ill-humour, owing to Kaiser Charles having signed, on 
tho lOlh of September, a treaty of peace with tho 
French king, wUhout taking tho least account of him 
or his grand doings at Boulogne. It was clear that 
Charles acted wisely in niaking peaco, seeing tliat he 


did not receive tho least assistance fiom Ins royal 
brother of England, who sc&ned to have utterly for- 
gotten the agiwniont alxmt tlio march to Paris." But 
all this did not in the least abate from the fury of 
Henry, wliieh sixmt itself upon his unhappy courtnTs 
and generals. 'J’ho dukes of Norfolk and of SulTolk, 
first of English peers, so mucli trembled for their lives, 
^that they wrote a pito^ms letter to the qu(jcn-regent, 
begging lier to avert tho anger of the dread majesty, 

“ whose displeasure is death unto us.” Cuthonne I’arr, 
wise beyond all wonioi, managed to soficnthe wrath 
of her augftst lord, which now once more directed 
itself upon unhappy Scotland. 

In accordance with liis instruciious, the earl of 
ITeitfuid landed hi8ti(x)ps in the Firth of Foith oaily 
in the summer of 1514, and foithwith comnionccd llie 
work of devastation. After battering down tho gates 
of Edinburgh, buniing and pJundenng the city, and 
demolishing the harlKmr of L(‘ith, ho set sfiil again •* 
for Berwick, where he was joined by a laiger Ibu'c, | 
with which he marelied slowly and loisim‘ly along . 
the border, sacking and destn^ying (ivcryihing in liis 
way. IVom Kelso Abbey be wrote to his master, 
detailing his exidoits. “ We have resolved,” ran the 
nan-alive, “to raze and deface this house of Kelso, so 
as tho enemy sliall have little commodity of tlu' same, 
and to remain encamped licie for fl^^^br six days, and 
in the mean season to devastate and burn all ♦the 
country lioreabouts, as far as wo {;an with our liorsi'- 
men.” At tlio end of a week th<‘ geneial iojK)rtc(l 
further progress. “ I’o ria )rrow,” he wi oto, “ we intend 
to send a good liaiul of horsemen to Aleliose and 
Dryburgh, to bum tho sfime anti all tho com and ! 
villages in their way, and so daily to do some (exploits , 
and then to maicli to Jedburgh to burn the same, and 
then to march thioiigh a great part of 'J’yvydaltt, to 
ovci throw 1h(ur }>iles and stone houses, and to hum 
their corn and villages, with all annoyance 1o the 
enemy we c-aii , whicli in our o])iiii()n would bo such a 
scourge and iiu]H)vej islimg to llie enemy as they shall 
not Ik) able to lecovcr a hmg season ” Jleitford noted 
with evidcni snr])! is(' the flourishing aspei-t of the 
Bcoltish realm. Suiely,” be lufoimed the king, “the 
amntry is ^ely fair, and so gtxKl a <'oru C5<juntiy, and 
such jdenty of the same, as we l\ave not hcen the more 
plenteous in England , and undoubtedly thoie is 
burnt a vonderfiil deal ot com” ’J'lic burning of 
corn, leportod ovei* and over again, was altogclliei the 
princijial bmsiness of tho royal army, the work of 
muidor, ordered by Henry, becoming difticiilt on 
aeconnt of tlic ck^termiiied attitude of tho population. 
Jodbnrgh liaving fallen before the foiclies of the 
destroying host - “ I can.^ed (lie ablifty, file friars, and 
tovsm of Jedburgh,” rejioited lb?fJfoid, *^and all the 
villages within two miles and ni,oio of the iovim, to be 
burnt, wliore was dostioycd also no little quantity of 
corn,” — tho v vaders wotc comped ]«‘d to turn Ivick, 
and in their retreat suffered all tl^^'. niieeti(3S which 
they had wished lo inflict. Thinking only of murder 
and lapiiie, the king had made no prejiaiations what- 
ever tor enpplios, and his ti-oops wore decimated ly 
hunger and disease on their march through tl^p^ fair 
country which they had <dianged into a desert. Tho.se 
that returned into England wore in 'uodiafoly directed 
to south, now the scone of the ' . serious events. 
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ITie king of Prance Jmving made his poaoo with 
Kaiser Chai les and no other enemy on hand, resolved 
to make an attack upon ITeniy, for the double purpose 
of creating a diveusion in favour of his old allies 
tho Scotch, and of regaining the imp>rtant city of 
Boulogne. His own country having bciui invaded 
more than once b\ English troops, Fra ruus felt an v ions 
to repay tho complimcmt by despatching a Frenth 
army to tho shores of Plngland. All the prejiaiatjons 
having been in<ido, a fleet of more than a hundred sail, 
commanded by Admiial D’Annebaiit, left-TIavio eaily 
in tho summer of I/)45, and wont to the atbu'k of 
Boulognt^ aided by a Fiiuajh army under tlio Dauphin, 
whicli liad oornc to besic^go I he pl.'ioo from the land side. 
Tho intention of Fraiieis was, iirst to U'takts his own 
city, and next to throw liis troops upon tlie eoast of 
England, but hi;? fleet had no s(K)iior ariivod in the 
^Chaimel, when, seeing no English sliips nofu*, lie 
changed liis ])lan, and gave orders for the immodiate 
invasion. A number of Spanish, l*oitugueso, and Ve- 
netian transports were pressed into the .service in 
gioat liJisto, and, stocked with soldiers, tho fle.ct, now 
amounting to near two hundred sails, steered wcstwai d, 
riglit towards tho English shore, which was tonch(‘d i 
on tho Iftth i»f duly. Here all was panic and confusion. 
Henry’s treasu^y^^as usual, wijlh omi»ty; tlie nobh's 
trembling fir theur lives ; the people (fissatisned and 
misiJrable under grinding taxation and tho army 
arid navy engaged in burning and destroying 
Scotch homesteads instead of defending English ones. 
Though having had notice for a eons ulerahle time (»f 
the expected French invasion, the king Ifad done 
little elso towaidsprotootiiig tho realm than engaging 
fourteen thousand Swiss morcenaiies, ton thousand 
foot and four thousand lioise; dotiiiing those soldiers 
of fortune more fit for tho dofejKMj of England than 
his own subjects, wliom, desi)ot-like, he had come to 
mistrust. But tho Swiss, after all, did not arrive. 
Kaiser Charles refused to let them pass through his 
dominions, and wlion they had waited long enough, 
tho recruiting agents of Francis appoaixxl and ltd 
them to the attack of B(mlogric. Thus when tho 
French fleet appeared in sight of England, tlu»ro wJis 
no preparation made fur resistance, and no obstacle 


for an ilivasioii “-(no other obstficl^^' but the stout 
hearts of the inliabitants in which Henry put so 
little trust, A few tjaith works had been throv/n up 
in hurry along Iho coast of Kent, Sussex, and Hamp- 
shire; but these were eoiitemptiblo as a military 
dtdence, except at PortBrnoutl^ the strongest fortified 
point, behind which the English fleet, under Lord 
Lish;, retreated at the appimoh of tho enemy. Tho 
French admiial, with gieat courage, apparently despis- 
ing to take any uiisecuiod place, wont sailing along 
the coast till ho came to Portsmouth harbour, before 
which lie dropped anchor, signaling to Lord Lisfe 
that ho was ready for battle. Although greatly 
infoiiur, in ships, guns, and men, to tho French, Loul 
Lisle was anxious to acet^pt the challenge, and liis 
sailors wore bur-iiing for impatience to rush upon tlie 
foe ; but as tlieie were jiositive oi'dcsrs to keep strtotly 
upon tho defence, the commander did not dare to stir 
fiom his narrow prison in tho harbour*. To restrain 
tho impatience of his subjects, Henry himself went 
down U) Poi'tsmoutli, parading his obese body before 
tho trcxrps and sailers, and trying to persuade them 
by examples that cowardice*' was a virtues. The great 
virtue r)f obedience, indeed, was recpiiied to keep 
Englishnitm quiet under this enormous pr ovocation. 
Eml)oldened by tho imictivity of his opponemts, tho 
Frcncjh admiral, having remained quiet at 8pitlicfid 
for several days, gave orders for his flat boats to lie 
launcluid, anil while tliesc came light up to tho 
entr'auco of J'oithinouth harbour, almasU under tiro 
Irows of the Englisli fleet, detachments of soldiers 
were landed near tho towui, to ravage and plunder 
tho country. Jt was meant as, and (joitainly was, a 
docq) insult,, intended to provoke tho English admiral 
to come out of Jiis hiding-place and give battle; but 
tho effect was alt(>gcther lost upon the majesty of 
England. Admiral D’Annelraut, uncertain what to do 
next, then Ircgaii firing upoii tlio fleet in tiro harbour, 
and succeeded in sinking a largo vessel, called the 
Manj Bose, wliich, overloaded with guns and ammuni- 
tion, went to tho liottom with every soul on board. 
However, tho loss of several of his galleys soon 
proved to tho French (X)mmandor that it was an 
ahseliitcly ho]>(!le„'>s fa^k to attf'inpt a strujrirlo within 
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tho harbonr, fortiflocl as it was ^by ironKcnclous land 
battcri(»s; an^; after holding a conncjl of war, an 
attack upon the Islo of Wight wfir determined ujxrti. 
I’lOops were landed at thi *06 different pla<je8, and 
several villages bnnit; hut D’Anntjbant boon i)er- 
ceivetl that not much glory was to be eanied in 
this direction, and alter taunting the fleet in Torts- 
inouth harbour a Uttle longer, ho set soil for the. 
straits of Dover. Hero he found orders to restrict 
himself to a bl(x:kade of llonlogne, and to disembark 
most of his troops, news from the Italian peniiiKiila 
•having once more turned the attention of King 
Kraiicis to the old land of his liopos. Tlio invasion of 
England came tlius to an end; but not witliout lojiviug 
behind a deep stain on the naval piowess of the 
people, sul)ducd by the most odious desjx)! ism. 

llie state of England now was dc'.ploiahle. Tiliero 
was murder witliiji and murder without; constant 
streauis of victims led to tlie stake and the gallows ; 
war in the nr)rth, invasion in tlio south, and famine, 
ieai’s, and misery throughout the land, law and 
Older had ct'asod to exist, siivc in the unbridled will 
of a niMddeiwjd tyrant, at whose fi-*et j)easants and 
nobles alike wore ciawling, and before whom parlia- 
ment itself was bowing down like a soulless slave. 
1’lje anci(‘nt realm ^>f JCngland had ceased to 1x3 a 
free country, and Ixjcomo the piojwrfy of one man. 
All imaginable lights — the right to devise the crown 
to whomsoever ho liked, the right to issue decrees 
having the force of statutes, the light to dispose of 
iho liv(3s find property of his subjects, and even tlio 
grefitest of all rights, that to preseribo their religious 
faith, had been made over to this despot, until liisiule 
at last had become ntoro absolute tJian iliat of any 
oiicntal desjxjt. lUit England, tfX), sank to the 
s<Kjial condition of a slave state. I'ho tyrant kept 
0 ]^IucsMng till he could oppress no more, and was 
beholding liis own ruin in the kingdom whicli he liad 
ruined. Year after year jiarlianicnt voted subsidies, 
each session more than the other in name, hut each 
time with lessor result, till at last the count ly 
seemed diained to the very lees. All tlio immense 
property of convents and monastci ies liad been stjuan- 
dered in reckless confusion; chuichos mid chajicls 
despoiled, and the richest lands in the realm cmifis- 
eated ; and the result w’as ever-inci easing poverty 
of the royal excliequor. Now, in ir»45, Henry went 
one step farther, the last lie con Id possibly go, by 
laying his hands U])on the charities and hospitals 
in the kingdom. Cn the loyal demand, the obse- 
quious commons, in the month of h’ovemher, not 
many weeks after tlic disgrac*o at Tortsinouth, passed 
an Act hv which all tlie q^dleges, charities, and hos- 
pitals in England, with tlioir whole real and moveable 
property, wor(3 mailo over to yJo king. Fortunately, 
the days of tlie tyrant were now numliored. Had ho 
lived much longer, not a school might have Ix'cn loft 
for the children of the people ; not a place wheie a 
starving man could get a cnist of broad, nor a couch 
oh which a sick man could lay Tlown to die. 

The chief part ^ the treasure thus amassed wont 
for the prosecution of tlio war in Scotland, so that iho 
English were robbed in order that the Scxitch might 
be roblxi^ in their -turn. The war in tlie north con- 
tinued as it conim^c#Ll, with minder, lapiue, ami 
_• : — 


devastation, to wliich, in iis new tuin, aNsassinalion 
came to he addini. Henryk gicat enemy iu Scollaud 
was Cardinal Heaton, the leader t»f the Itomaii Catholic 
party ; and iu his destruction centered all tlio hopes 
of gaining over, by fair means or foul, the now king- 
less nation. Hut Heaton, a man ot nudaunted (morgy 
and inflexible couiago, was not easily struck down; 
and though falling more than once, ho quickly lose 
again. His first attemi>t to assume the govenmicnt 
of the kingdom, immediately afl it the death of James, 
liaving failed, ho was shut iip in the castle of Hhick- 
iKifis; hiit®in l(‘ss than eight months ho not only got 
out again, hut obtaiiu'd a signal vicloiy ovt'i* tlm 
regent, the earl of Airan, by peisiiading him to 
abjure the IVotestant faitli, and to stand out in 
opposition to England. 1 he Homan Catliolicj now 
liocamo the national party, and on Heaton assuming 
the custuly of the infant qiieen^ ho got viitiiully 
invested with sovereign powers. To those weiTi 
added, in 1541, those of ]>apal legah', which lie ex- 
ercised in avoiy desi>otjc manner, huining and liung- 
ing groat numbers of heujiies. At l"erlh, three' men 
were bikcn to the gallows by his ordeis foi eating a 
g(xiso during Lent, and a voinan was drowned for 
refusing to pray to the Viigin Mary for help in ehild- 
biiih; so that altogether ho played the pope <piite 
after the maimer of Heiiiy. HuriVenr^^ did not like 
(’’aidinal Heaton the lietier for this rivaliy, and fher*,- 
foro gave to his commander those special oulers, 
“so to spoil and turn upside the cardinal’s bnvn' of 
St. Andrews, us the upper stone may be tlui iiidher, 
and nat one stick stand by another, sparing no 
creature alive within the same.’’ However, Heitfuul 
did not get as far as St. Andrews, and the only cileet 
of the burning and sack of Edinbingh, Jioith, and 
the southern border JaiicLs, was tlie inci easing influeueo 
of the cai'dinal and the gatliciing around Jiim of the 
greater part of tlio nation. On his desiie, the Scottish 
parliament repeiiled the tieaty of union offered to 
Henry, but lefused by him; and thoneeforth nothing 
icmained but war to oouio to terms. Tim king's 
iiistruetious to lleitioid showed that he was vain 
enough to believe Scnitland might he ovorrim in a 
day; but ho soon found out his mistake, and hud to 
think ol otlior means. A simple plan now was sug- 
gesled to Ileniy, that of assassinating the eaidinal, 
and thus pioducing complete anarchy in the kingdom, 
there being no man able to take the leins of govcin- 
ment fioui his hands. The foul scheme oiiginated 
with* tlio earl of Cassihs and otheis of the nohle 
prisoners of StJway Moss gained over to English 
interests; and having been laid lx fdie Henry, it was 
greedily, although cautiously approved of. However, 
the cQiispiiatois v^ anted a riJfmd sum of money in 
|)aymeiit of tlie muider, and tile king^was reluctant 
to make a clear bargniu. \Sir Halpli Sadler, the 
English on. >y, was oideied to tell tlio earl of Cassihs 
that ho musttiust to the “ lu-eujjtomed goodness ” of 
the king, not forgetting also that tlio assassination 
would he “not only an acce]>tablo sei-viee to the 
king’s nuyosty, hut also a special benefit to tlie realm 
of Heolland.” Tliis understanding having been come 
to, the murder of the caidinul was finally dtUx^iniimd 

iijKm, 

'file execution of the deed w ' pastjioned for some 

• t 
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time, in iho discnssion of tho all-imporlant question 
of jiaymont, Henry moa^it to bo lilxii al, but would 
not Btato the exact ruiu ho intonclcd to pay down, and 
thus the matter Ruffcred delay. At last, Sir Jtalpli 
Sadler advei-tised his injislcr Ibut lu^ had receivcnl a 
letter, Btating that the laird of Giango and the 
master of Rothes “ would attempt cither to apprehend 
or slay the caidinal, at some time \Gien he should 
JX 18 S through tho Fjfe-land.” The bearer of tho letter, 
according to Sir Ralph, was “a Seottishman called 
\VyKh(*rt,” or Wishart, a zealous preacher of tho 
doctrines of reform, whose dispositions were not by 
any means tnerocnary, bui. who, fn his religious 
fanaticism, ht*ld that tho killing of the great leader of 
the popisJi fiction would bo an acce]>table hcrvico to 
Ood. Hut th<^ oardinul, although ignoiant of his 
piojoct, was before him in the woik of murder. 
While staying at Onnicston, in East Lofliiaii, Wishart 
olle day found his liciise Miinninded by a troop of 
horse under the earl of HotJiwcll, and was captured 
after some resistance, under a pioinise from the earl 
that his life should bo spaied. Ho was forthwith 
ca^Ti^^d to St. AndieAVs, ]»laeed Ix^foio an erjclosiastical 
tiibunal under the charge of heiesy, and without 
hesitation -was condemned to 1x3 burnt.. The sentence 
Avas caiiied out tho day after his tiial, on the 28th of 
March, 1 h4t}, fvnd ^atlsed dticp lage among the whole 
of tho-a'cformed paity, tho execution of ^^ishart being 
looked upon as sheer ussassination. It hastened the 
end pri'pared for tho cardinal. As soon as Wishart’s 
death became known, Norman Lcslej", <he master of 
Rotlii's name 1 in Sadler’s I'ejKirt, called togetlter bis 
fritmds and associates, who resolved to dcsjiatch their 
enemy without delay. On the evening of iViday, the 
21st of !May, tho conHj)irator8, sixteen in number, 
moeoeded to St. Alban’s, and careihl in all tlicir 
movements, entered tho town successivfdy at different 
gates. Em ly next moi ning, befoi e tho smi had risen 
above tho Jiorizon, they approaidied the castle, tho 
jf^sidenec of the cardinal, in detached groups, and, 
3i'ossod as workmen eng!ig(*d in repaiungtho fortifica- 
tions, ])assed tho first drawbiidge uimoticod. At tlu 
second they woio stojipcd by a sentinel; but when 
loo late, tlic man was instantly killed, thromi into 
the ditcdi, and tho bridge liaviiig been loweied with 
the kc'ys taken fiom him, tJio eoiispiiators found 
tliemsolvc-s inside the eastlo. But they hud not yet 
gained tlicir obji'ct, for lluuo were fifty soivauts 
filtaeliod to the caidmal, besides a bundled labourers 
working on tho inner rami^rts. Neither obstacle was 
sufficient to frighten tho pmall baud of assassins. 
They pcremptoi iJ^^ oidi'ved the woikinen to tiio gates, 
whei'o they weie disiuisst*d, and then lOUscd the 
liousehold RCrvmits, aial^hreatoning them wdtli instant 
death at tho least noise, they led thi'm likewise, one 
by one, to tho gate, which tluj/ now barricaded. All 
this was done in the quietest manner; however, the 
working at the ga^ loused tho caidinal, who had 
been hitherto ashicp, and (qx^nirig the window of liis 
bedroom^ ho inquired what it meant. “Tho castle 
lias ‘boph lakcn by Noiman liOsley,” WOR the reydy. 
J?.nsbiydg/rom his ehainbor, tlio unha]>i)y man trial to 
escafto by a yu’ivy postoni, but finding this and all 
otl^ outlets flccured, he wont back, seized his swoid, 
au<r ordoitid his page to lioit and lock .the inner 
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outer door%of tlie amrtmont. A minute after, hcav}^ 
steyvs woi-e heard outside, mingled wifth loud voices, 
demanding amnittanco, threatening to fuico tho doors. 
“ Oj)cn !” said the caidinal to his page. Tho crowd of 
assassins came nishing in: Beaton sitting on a chair, 
pale as death, exclaiming, ** 1 am a yiriest I I am a 
priest ! ye wdll not slay# me !” •Lesley was about to 
jstriko him with his dagger, when Jjimos Melville, 
one of the conspiratom, interferou. “ I'his woik and 
judgment of God,” he exclaimed, “although it bo 
secret, ought to bo done wdth gravity.” Admonishing 
tho unhayipy man to re])ont of his sinful life, and to sei*k« 
the ywnclon of Heaven for the murder of Wishart^ he 
bent him down on his knf'es to say his piuyeis ; then 
slioutiiig, “1 kill tbee btxxiuse thou ait an obstinate 
enemy against Christ Jesus and his holy Evangel,” ho 
twice thrust iho sword thiough his l>ody. “J am a 
jiriest I 1 am a yiriest I all is gone I” falteial tho cardi- 
nal, expiring on the floor. TJjur perished, in the 
! fifty second year of his ago, the Ifistand gicattjst leader 
of tho Romish cliurol) in Nt^rth Britain, J)av id Beaton, 
not unay)tly tenned the “ Wolsey of {Scotland.” 

The death of tJ.io caidinal was fatal to tlio Roman 
C.itholic party in Scotland, but Henry reayxHl nik 
paiiiculai adviintago fiom it. His militaiy opeiations 
in the course of tvo years had not gone beyond border 
w^ar, and oven this laid to cease a few weeks after 
Beaton’s assassination, owing to a treat}’' of yieace 
made w'ith Fiance, and in which Sc^otland w^as in- 
cluded, in his contest with tlie Ficneh king, Heiny 
had been tlirougbout most unsuccessful, and nflt‘r 
losing almost his Just soldiiTs, a body of nine thousand 
men, two thirds of them furolgnois, in an expedition 
fiom Calais to St. Omer, in tho syiring of 154fi, he was 
glad (snough to enter into negotiaticais tor tlie con- 
clusion of hostilities. French and English oommis- 
sioiicis accordingly mot at Campc, a villugo at tho 
boundaries of tlie ('’Jotli of Gold Field, and signed, 
on tho 7th of Juno, 154fi, n treaty of peace, the 
pimcipal stiimlations of which weio tliat Boulogno 
should be letuined to the Ficnth king foi a sum of 
money, and that England should ce^isc^to make war 
upon Scotland. I’o tlie latter idauso irffiry was most 
unwilling to accede, and gave way only on being 
informed that there would be no i><‘rice unless Scot- 
land was inc Inded in it, U’hc ti caty of ( 'ampe ('uded all 
the foreign wars of England, leaving Henry to direct 
liis V nolo ationtion to inf enui) affaii s. But a short span 
of life now was left to him, and he made full use of it 
by burning and hanging as many of his subj(‘(d.8 as lie 
could possibly get within his giasp, 'J’Jieie was some 
little difficulty in pjwuring a cemstant supply of 
hiuciics for the stake, the ^ii or -stricken people having 
be(‘oTuo shy to divulg^ their opinions on mCK>t |>oiuts 
of theology, so that Ile&ry’s commissioners had to in- 
crcxise in zeal with iho slackening love of maityr- 
doni. Tho reading of the Bible sujiplied the gieabir 
nmnlxjr of victims, for as it had been allowed half a 
dozen times, and twice as often foi bidden, tlioro worn 
a gcH>d many })Oople fatally ignorant whether the 
study of the \Voul of God wiis rtght or wioiig, and 
they wore ca.siJy brought within one or the other of 
the many sfatutos of treason and horesy. Henry s 
chief agents in persecution now vfj)ro Lot d -chancellor 
Thomas Wriutiieslcy, and Sdlicnor-general Griffin, 
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together with* Bishop Gardiner, ;,lon^ trainoil to the 
IiTuiting of hofctics; and tlio combine^ zeal of tlio 
three seldom failed in keeping tho prisons filled, the 
rack at work, and the stake burning. They employed 
torture more largely than ever to extort confes- 
sions, not disdaining to assist with their own hands 
to inflict hollish torfnonts on tho bodies of thoir 
victims, even when they wore women. One of these < 
victims, heroic beyond example, was a Imly named 
Anno Askew, an avowed Vrotesttint and personal 
friend of the queen. InqjTisoned in tho 'J'owor, she 
freely confessed her hojetw^al opinions alK»nt the 
enchaiist; but being pressed to retract tliem, refused. 
'J’hen she was put to the tortuTe. 1’here was a faint 
spaik of human feeling left in tho lieutenant of the 
Tower, who, after tho poor woman had undergone 
horrible pain, refused to torture her more, this 


not only directly, but indirwjtly, as upon tho 

counsels of the heir-a])paronl to the throne. To ruin 
her had long boon the earnest desire of tlie thn^o 
royal executioners ; and although they well know that 
slie was almost indispensable to Henry as a t(‘n<h'v 
and ailectif>natc nurse, they know still bettor that all 
his passions had now become concvmtrated in lust of 
blood, and that tho pleasure to send his wife to the 
executioner would bo greater to him than any pleasure 
he miglit derive fiom lior society. A(‘ting upon this 
conviction, the chancollor and liis friends did not 
ot‘iise watdhing tho queen, till at last their grasp was 
dangerously near her throat. Oth^ day, at I lanijilou 
Court, Catheiino iuiprudenlly discussed theological 
subjects with her diead loid, and in the warmth of 
converwition dropped a few wends in favour of llio 
reformers. Henry said nothing, ^but watched her, 


Chancellor Wriothesley, who was present., threw off cat-like, and the same evening complained of lier 
his gown, and, according to John Fox, martyi’ologist, nmiarks to Bishop Gardiner. 7’ho latter oaf»-erJf 


his gown, and, according to John Fox, martyi ologist, 
“ drew the rack so severely that he almost toio her 
Ixxly asunder.** Tho tom body, still breathing, was 
cfirried to Smitlifield a few days after, chained to tho 
stake, and then commiPted to tint flames, Bishop 
Shaxtpn, aposUito Protestant, looking on and preaching 
a sermon. King Henry in tho same month published 
a sermon of his own, in the sha-po of a message to 
})ailiaincTii, exhorting all his subjects to ( ^hristian love 
and .kindness, and solemnly requesting them “to bo 
in charity with one another, like brother and sister.** 







The martyrdom of Anne As]jcw had not all tho 
i*csultH expected by the j)rornote»*M, In putting her to 
torture, and degrading Jiimself so far as to draw tho 
rack himself, tho chancellor, witli his two coadjutors, 
hoped that she wmiild make revelations respecting tho 
Protestant tondencies of her friend tho queen; and 
the?y were sorely disappennted on finding that all tho 
excruciating pain tljfty w(?re able to inflict was insuf- 
ficient to extract from licr a word on this subject, 
Qiioen Catherine Parr was hated as well as feared by 
tho Jioman Catholic pa>'ty, her ci owing influence 

iiVirA'*. 4'l.tn 1 J X. ^ 


ombraeod tho long sfmght o})|>oitunity ; and aficr 
fulsonie praise of tlu'. all-abounding royal wisdom, 
brought Henry to sign aiticlcs of impcaclimciit 
against tho queen. Foi turiatcly for her, the earl 
of llertfoul, who had his spies in the antagonist 
Ciimp, received instant notice of ibis act, and huriying 
to Cathorino, he revealed to her the iimnnioiit djmger 
into which sJio Jiad fallen, *J'lio ])d5r woman natiii’all y 
was much alarmed, but resolved to act with ajiiut 
and circumsiwctioii. Having mot tho king again Dio 

next day, and atUauled lo 
)ii.s flightful ulcers, tlie 
• smell of which kept even 

t tho servan ts distant , Cat he- 

lino showed luoie than 
usual liveliness; and w lien 
\ conversation IutjumI 

again upon religion, she 
a n<»at and flafter- 
l?' speech to her Joul, 

telling him that slio was 
utleily ignorant a)»oiit 
tlieologic.al subjeots; that 
' sheltioked upon liim a.s the 

" j " sonreo of all wisdom, judg- 
rneiit, and learning; and 
lhat the only thing she 
ever a imed at , was t< > cn h‘i - 
tain liim, now and t lien, by 

turn, .such as she bad pie- 
Mimed iqion tbe day bcioi o. 
Jloinys 'Vanity was so 
much o»i.’ited by tliis clove u* 
address, that ho embraced IjiS?^^ sixms*^ calling Ikt 
“ sweetheart ** and other loving names, and di awing 
her into the gaiden for aiiiat. I’liey Lad not boon thoj ci 
long wlien VViotheslcy ajijK^ared, at tho head of a 
l)ody of guards; andentiiely unayaro of the change 
that had taken place, marched iij) to arrest the que(‘n 
and convoy her to tho Tower. On his approfieh, 
Henry received him with a stonn of abuse, calling 
him knave, fool, and Ijcast, and ordering him to quit 
his pi'esenco immediately. The chancellor s eyes 
opened wide, and ho l>eat a ha.si; »etroat; resolving 


over tho king boing^ hdid detrimental to tlieir cause, | ii©\|>r more to meddle with the qu^-ui, 
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The faihire of this at^mpt to destroy Catherine 
had great effect in damaging the (^atholic faction, and 
bringing about the ascendancy of the party headed 
by Ilertford and Oannior. IJetwecn these opposite 
polos, representing political as well as religious 
interests, the tyiant was now constantly drifting, 
having grown physically and mentally unfit for in- 
dependent action, lie had become in every resixiot, 
the human tiger, or h.>cna. Other passions liaving 
died out, he inordinately indulged in that of fe(3(ling, 
and this and the pleasui'o of nrurder constituted the 
sum total of his delights. 11c gorged liilnself with 
food till ho was unable to move ; rifter wliieh, fis 
mental enjoyment, he gorged hiuiKclf witli blood, j 
liut the fawning conrtieis Irowcd do<*por tlian over 
before the teiriblo monster who w.-is wheeled about 
through tlie roj^al apartments, far loo big to jiass 
tbiough the ordinaiy d<x)rs, and so full of ul<;ers as to he 
Fopolsivo to all the flenses. Life was fast fading fr<an 
thisi hideous body, but no ray of lovt‘ or fear from the 
unseen world beyond the grave shed its light upon 
lire daik soul. There was no prioflt near with com ago 
enough to tell the fierce tyrant that kings dohoinetimos 
die, and that it would bo well to |ir(‘paro for tho last 
account. No priest nor I’l iond was near, and the dying 
despot, who hatl murdert^d thousands of imK>cont human 
beings, wlio hadTcTllcd wiv(is, friends, tc*aehei*h, ser- 
vant», and counsellors, kept his hands sipopod in blood 
to. the last Jiour of oxisteiioo. Of all tho ooinijaiiions 
of his earlier life, there was only one lefi^ wliom he laid 
not killed, and this one he determined to dcstioy with 
his dying breath. On tho 12th of DecomlKJi*, 1.04d, 
the duko of Noifolk, Ifcnry’s oldest friend, first sub- 
ject of the realm, was suddenly aiies ted and tiirown 
into the Tower, together with Ins son, tho earl of 
Surrey. The charge against both of them was of a 
strangely frivolous kind, that of liaving quartered the 
arms of Ed waul tho (Confessor, to which they were 
entitled by descent, on tho iiyrong side of the shield. 
Surrey, most accomplished poet of tho age, was 
accused, in addition, of having outoitained in hib 
houso some Italians w^ho wore “ 8UN|)ectod to bo sus- 
picious spies and to cxpi'dite his doom, ho was at 
once placed before the lord-ehancellor, found guilty, 
of counso, and beheaded on the 19th of January. 
Henry w^as lying on his deatlibod now, liis huge 
body fast dissolving in coiTuption, and his mind 
ti on bled with the thought that tlie w'oik J ninidci 
was not getting on fast iiough. Theio wero cerU,in 
fiuTus necessary to kill Noif*'?k, greatest jjecr of the 
kingdom, and jiailianicnt had to bo called together to 
vote a bill of attainder. Noifolk employed the inter- 
val to wiiha a toucltiiig letter to Henry, dw^elling U|X)n 
his Jong and faithfulj^erviccs, bis sincere attaeliment 
<0 the loyal nouso, and his entire iniKXJenoc of any 
cu-ime laid to his cliargo. Wo reply to this pathetic 
appofil was a niessugo fiom Ifcniy tlie speaker of 
the House of Coiniiions, telling him to luisten on the 
bill of indietrocni against Noifolk. 'I'be despot 
seemed U. feel tluit Jjis career of muukir was drawing ] 
to a close, and trembled for lage at the thought that i 
hi** ohLfri<md might esesapo the blcx;k. llio jiariia- i 
mentaiy seifs did tho loyal Ix'bcst with great ra- 1 
pidity. Oh the 20th of January, the day after tho i 
execution of the carl of Surrey, the Houso of I^c^ds, 


delay occurred hero; tho croucliing slaves whispeiei I 
to each olhei* that their dread lord was in his deatli 
swcxin— the Howards wore mighty in tlie land, tluy 
all roinemlioied. Hut. .soon tltb whisper ceased; and 
« wlM*n all Jieard that the iiKis^v was still alive, able 
to make sign.s at least, if not to bj)cak,thoy hurried on 
with their bhxidy work. It wiis finished on tho 27th of 
January, and the tyiaiit, breathing heavy, in siipiemo 
jigony, stamped his sign manual to the wjirrant ©f 
death. Without losing a inomimt, oidor was Rojit to 
tho lieutenant of tlio Towi*v to execute tho duke of 
Norfolk. Ho commanded it io hike ])1acc early next 
morning, the 28th of January ; but before Iho bright 
dawn came to lighten up the gloomy walls of the great 
prison, the decree was reveisod. King Henry had 
gillie to his final account befoio ae(*omplishing his 
last murder. 

Henry exj>ircd at two o’clock on tho moniing of 
t.lio 28tli of Januniy. On the cjvcning before, the 
ehief pbysieian Imd told thft assinnblcd eoui’tiors that, 
p(.i liaps, ilie majesty of England miglit die. Was thcio 
a man wdth com age imough to communicate tho intelli- 
gence to the driad tyiaiit? They all trembled, fear- 
ing to open their lips; but at last a bold knight, Sir 
Anthony Denny, cam(3 forwaul, veil lining to approach | 
the eouidi of tho dying monster. Sir Aiilhony carried I 
his hfo in his hand, for the eyes of the d(‘sjiot glaied j 
upon him with fierce anger. Hoi efnsed to see a priest, 
refused to believe in his end; but after a while his 
voice got thick and ho fell* inlo a stupor. Aw^aking, 
ho desired that Cranmer should bo sent for. Tho 
archbishop was at Crojdon, and came np in haste to 
i Westminster palace, Imt befoi e he arrivtxl Henry had 
iKH^oino Rjieechless. Then (^raniner began praying, 
f(‘lt his hands pressed by a w^ild eonvulsivo gia.sp, and 
hoard a faint gurgling sound. ]\Ioio fm vciit now grow 
tho arclibishop’s prayer, and wdlli faltering voice he 
iiujdoiod the mouy of Heaven upon a i^jor human 
soul — a soul wliieh never know meicy. 

The death of the king was kept hcerot for three 
days, and tlieii onnonncod to i^xirliament by Loid- 
I chancellor Wi iollieslcy, toituier of heretics, wlio 
I managoil to weep on the oe« asion. ] Ituivy had left a 
large sum for masses to deliver las soul fioin puiga- 
toiy, and tlie priests kept chanting dirges day and 
night while th(' lying- in-stato look plmie at Wliilehall. 

I l>ut there was. all tho wdiile, an earnest conqK^titiou 
betw'coii priests and jilayeis. “ To morrow,” Iho 
bisliop of Winchester wrote, on the ‘Wh of February, 
to tbo sccretaiy of fetaUi, “tbe parishioners' of this 
parish and I have ameed to have a solemn diigo for 
our late sovereign I«rd and mastei*, in earnest, an 
hecornotJi us; and to moriow, certain jilayers of niy 
lord of Oxford intend, on tho other side, within this 
burgh of Southwark, to Jiave a solemn play, to try 
wlio shall have most resort.” All tho pioying anil 
playing culminated m a grand funeral at Windsor on 
the lOthof February, N orroy, Wiig-at arms Btariding 
at iJio grave, and shouting, “ Of your charity pray for 
tho Koul of tho high and mighty prince, our lato 
sovereign lord King Hciuy the |j3iglith.” 

Sir Walter Ihileigh left aifothor funeral ondiou for 
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King H«aiy. If,” he exoJaimod, “ all the* patterns of 
a inoroilasB tyrant had been lost to thte world, they 
might have been found *in this prince.” Accord- 
ing to Holinsliod’s ‘Chroniclos,’ sovonty-two thousand 
human beings wore burnt, hanged, behe^od, or other- 
wise killed in tlio reign of Henry the Eighth. 
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'riiMiK was a j^n'in strnjiffjjlo lor jiowor as s(Km ns 
Kin^ Iloiuy liad diawn his hist hi oath. Whilo tlio 
Uidy of (ho tyrant was lyin^ stiff and sitirk on its 
i‘out*h, the lew i'avonrifos who had soon iher hi‘avy 
eyes oloso in death hiiiTietl about in wild haste, 
takin*]? ]»ossossion of all tlio paiiers and important 
stalo documents they conld Liy liold on. TJiat thf»y 
mij^ht not bo inton upted in tlicir task, tliey spread 
tlio 3'(»port that tho dread kinj;^ was still alivo, 
rigidly judging that tho terror of liis prcecneo would 
be quite suHieiont to keep away all intiuders. l'lu» 
chief direction of affairs was at once umlorfaken by 
tho earl of Hertford, acting in conjunctiou with, and 
under the advice of, Cranmer; whilo under them 
served wifli zealous energy 8ir William Paget, for 
some time sccrohiry of state. A plan of action 
1 laving beim (jorteerted ainong iliom, the call took io 
horse, and in hot haste lodc^olf to Hertford (Castle, the 
residence of his nephew, little Vrinco Edward. With 
him ho wont to Enfield, wherorriiiieess Elizabeth was 
kept, and thoro aunouimod to bofh tho royal children 
that their fatlier was dead. Tlieir grief could not 
possibly be groat, little as they had known of a father *s 
love ; however, tlicy wept a tears, and then put 
on their best cjothos to go to London, under tho safe 
amduct of tho eaft of Hertford and a body of his 
armed ftillowers. 'I'he friemds of tho earl in liondon 
meanwhilo carried out their pai't of tho scheme with 
much punctuality-^ Altliough, according to law, 
parliament stood dissolved with tho dep.th of the 


monarch, they allowed it t(^ assemble on tho clay after 
Henry’s demise, Saturday, the 29th of Januaiy ; and 
it was not till Monday, the 31st, that the represen- 
tatives of the nation heard tho announcement of tlio 
great event from tho lips of f 'haneellor Wriothesley. 
Having had full three days to prepare his grief, tho 
chancellor acted to peifectiou, being, as oflieially 
entered in the parliamentary proceedings, “almost 
disabled by his tears f»*om uttering tho wonls.” 'J’Jio 
faithful loids and commons were somewhat perplexed 
whether they ought 1o laugh or to cry, but, Hfter 
duo consiJioration, came fo a comproiiiiso with their 
ftielings, “so temporing their sorrow,” accAiiding to 
Ihimot, “for tho death of their late master with their 
joy for his son’s happy siiecocHling him, that by an 
oxcc^SH of joy they might not seem to have foigot the 
one so soon, nor to Ixxlo ill to tlioutUer by an extreme 
grief.” I’ogether with the announcement that “ thcjy’ 
late master ” had died, parliament roeeivi^l the news 
that, in aocxu dance with statute 2S Henry VHJ. 
ca]». 7, which granted him the right to bequcMitli his 
kingdom to wliomsocwor he lik(‘(l, he had left the 
proi)crty, under “executors,” to his son Edwaid, by 
a will dated December 3011i, 1540. ’riiereu|;»oii all 
tho lords and commons rose in joyful tumult, eiyiug 
“ Long life to Edward the Sixth 

Tho shouts had scaici ly ceased iif WestminstcJ’ 
hall, before Uerlfoid entered the city with the young 
king, amducting liis ]>rceiouH ehaigo stiaightwa) .to 
tho'l’ower. Among the guxl citizens of London, loss 
versed than memUn’H of paihamont in t lie artn of 
Hidf-cuhtrol, the joy was exuberant, venting itself in 
a tremendous amount of sliooting; “whereat,” as 
roctnded by the Jiev. John tStiype, “tlio king ttxik 
gloat pleasure.” It was anew life to tho poor boy, 
just ixissed nine, who Jiad been brought up irf mujIi 
solitude Mild confinement that the world could seem 
little else to him than a dreary desert, with not even 
big guns to eulivim il. \\ hen scarcely out of baby- 
elotlies, little Edwaicl -chiefly looked after by his 
shrewd uiich‘. Ilortfoid, and liis triend and coadjutor 
Cianmer — fell among tJ»e diviiU's, good rroiostuiits 
at heait, and w^oitliy men, but whose (piiiiteshenco of 
life was in (ircek, Latin, and Hehiew. At the ago 
of six, when fairly able to trol., two unoomuionly 
learned men took him in hand. Dr. (’ox and Mr. 
Dheke, the first, according to Ihnuet, “to be his 
preceptor for his manners and tho knowledge of 
philosophy and divinity, tho oilier for the tongues 
and mathematics.” The “tongiii's” tho poor child 
iiuistercd so well as to l)o able to write elegant letters 
in Latin before the age of eight ; when ho was driven 
with full Hjiccxl into philosophy and divinity by both 
Dr. Cox and Sir Anthony CcKik, the latter “famous 
for liis live Icatucd daughters.” Whether these 
terrible maidens assist'd in Edward’s studios, reciting 
Greek tragedies, or dancing after (ho manner of tlio 
ancient Egj^ptians, has been left Unrecorded ; but at 
any rate, the three tutors, Cook, and (’ox, and Choke, 
with a select band of minor professors, did their host 
to keep tho liltlo prince fully employed. Of Iho 
gamlxils of boyhood Im knew nothing, and for playing 
there was no time; besides which it would have been 
unbecoming in one studying phii- ophy and divinity 
I’kiis his eyes must have biigliiened when his uncio 
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7f«rt.f(^i’d camo to fetch hifii, telbng him he should be 
king and have a holiday. So lio was led to London 
witlx great pomp, installed in new lodgings in the 
Tower, and saw all tho great nohilily of the lealni 
pass before him in review on tho dayuftoj* Ids arrival, 
Tuesday, the 1st of February. In passing, every one 
knelt, and kissing tho little king*s hand, exelaiiued, 
“ God save your grace 

Tho first measures of ITertfoid and Ciaiimer were, 
thus far, successful enough; but in the finthcr pro- 
secution of their designs tliey met with some obstacles. 
Ry tho will of Jfenry, tins royal property, that is tho 
kingdom, was left in charge of sixteen “executors,” 
who, in conjunction with twelve additional councillors, 
were to g(Weni the lealin until King Edward had 
leached tho ago of eighteen. The diflicultics of such 
a numerous regency woie obvious, and no sooner, 
yiereforo, had the young king been installed, when 
CniDiner projX)Si)d that tho mcsmbei-s of tho council 
iipjiointed in tho royal will should elect a president 
among themselves, to cany out the cldcf functions of 
the executive. The proposal was acquiesced in by all 
except Lord-chancellor Wriothesloy, one of the sixteen 
“ oxeeutoi*H,” and tho chief representative among tlw^m 
of the Roman Catholic party. Ftjaring that tho 
appointment of a^’osidont would thiow the whole 
political pow?r into the hands of tho reformers, he 
resisted Cranmor’s design most stromn^isly, pleading 
that it was contrary to the intentions of King Henry. 
To stop the opiiORition of the chaiic* llor, he was 
accused of having committed a misdemeanour by 
giving Iho great seal in commission, and tlio caso 
liaving been proved before judges, tho coiiucil of the 
regency pronounced tliat he had fiufoitod tho olHco, 
tliat he should pay a largo fine, and tliat he wjxs to 
he impj isoncd in liis own house until fiirtJior oiders. 
Refoio this judgment had heoii arrived at, Hoitfbi'd 
was unanimousJy elected by his colleagues Pnitcctor 
of the Realm of England and govenior of the king’s 
person, and this nomination was followed up by a 
distiibution of titles and honours among tho clinf . 
members of the council. 'J'he l*rotector himself j 
became duke of 8omoiset ; his brother, Sir Thomas j 
Seymour, was made Haion Seymour of Sudley and lord i 
Ingli admiral ; and John lJudloy, Viheoujit Lisle, w^as 
laiaed to the oaildom of Warwick. TJiis liaving tieeii 
accomplished, and tho Roman C’atholio paily boon 
entirely subjugated by the expulsion of Wrio’h‘'*dey 
from tho government, tin' Ihotictor, on tlie 12th of 
Maicb, made his lu'phew sigr a patent by which 
nearly the wholy of the jiowcrs of absolute royalty 
were tiansfori'cd to hbaself. Tho “executors” weie 
done away with bv' thjs act ; libtity being given to 
the Protector, V<>ih to .choose his owm counsellors and 
to consult them or not as ho thought fit, A mighty 
ehango was thus a<;complishod without the hmt 
visible efibit. in reality, the duke of Somerset, wus 
now king of England, wiili Thomas Ciaurncr for 
prime-minister. For tlio first time in histoiy, the 
realm harl come to be under a Protestint government. 

Edward VT. wjis crowned king of England ana of 
Iieland*on Sunday, tlie 20th of Februaiy, four days 
alter his father’s funeral. Archbishop CVaumer jiut | 
tho re^ diadem on his head befoic the alter of '• 
A\'estnxmstcr abbey, and ho and the Piob'ttoi shq^vf d i 


their gooi? sense by abridging tho yremony, so as 
not to be huitful to tho delicate constitution of the 
l)oy-king, whoso health had grievously suflbrod in 
his monastic education. Even now it was not well 
attended and partly by his own wish, engendered 
by long habit, partly from pulijieal motives, the poor 
boy was kept shut up* in his state a|iartmentH day 
> after day and week after week, '#ith nothing but tho 
weai-ji^crowd of tutors and ministers jiassjng around 
him and enlivening his existence. On tho whole, ho 
had but loft Ids prison in the country to get intq 
autdher, somewhat more sumptuous, in town, whoro 
the joys of happy boyhood were more than ever 
lx3yoiid his rcjach. To eulivon tlio solitude of his con- 
fineimait, the unfortunate child took to write an 
autobiogmphical sketch of liis life, which, when 
brought lip to his dreary gilded existence, changed 
into a diary. All the philosophers, divines, and 
mathematical and classical masters got wild for joy at 
the scholastic zeal of their pupil, utterly unable to 
sec, with their leanied eyes, that tlie poor little king 
was bidldiiig himself a tomb among the dusty Greek 
and Latin tblioi^ However, ilieir jiraises sounded 
sweet to his oars. lie was delighted when Master 
VViUiain Thomas, great among the book- worms of 
the age, beskiwed public praise on him for his 
scholaily acquiiemonts, in a work printed soon after 
Ids coronation. “King Edward,” wioto the leanied 
Thomas, “is tho boautifulest creature that livetJi 
under the sun ; the wittiest, the most andable, and 
tho gentlest thing of all tlio world. Such a spirit 
of capacity, learning tlie tilings taught him by Ids 
schoolmasters, that it is a wonder to hear say.” 
William Tliumas got his rew^aid by being appointed 
soon after one of tho cloiks of the council; but his 
jiraiscs did more harm tlian g(X)d to the pale royixl 
boy, who got more and more ambitious of “ It'arning 
the things taught liim by his scdioobnasters.” His 
studios* w^cre greatly encouraged by bis uncle, tho 
duke of Someiset, who came Ibrward in his own 
person the more he rotiied, growing, as expressed hy 
Stiypo, tho Idstorian, “ an oxcet*ding great man swell- 
ing with titles.” lie called himself “ Governor of 
the person of tho King’s Majesty, Tiotector of all his 
realms, Licutonant-genoral of all his aimies by knd 
and by sea, Lord High Treasurer and Earl Mai si lul 
of England.” There was nothing but tho shadow of 
a pale sickly boy between him and the tlirono. 

Somerset had scarcely seized the reins of pow'er 
when ho was diawn, somewhat against his owui wish, 
and still more against that of Ciaprner, into war 
xvith Scotland. It arose out of an event expected 
for some time, tho death of tho Freneli monarch. 
King Francis I. surviv'd his royal brother of England, 
with whom lie had often feasted and often fought, 
little more than two months ; and his son and suc- 
cessor, who ascendid the throne under tho name of 
Hcnii JI., at onco diverted the jMilicy of Franco from 
its old course by throwing liiuibolf into the arms of 
tho ubra Roman •Catholic partyi Guided by tho 
duke dc Guise and caidinjd do Lorraino, tho two 
bjothors of tho queen-dowager of Scotland, and cliiof I 
leaders of iho jiopish faction, tho young king exhi- 
bitol undisguised animosity totlieCiew English govern* 
ment, and oven expressed a vriah for war in lefihjing 
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to mtify the ^treaty of Campo, eatorod ii^to by tlio 
French and EAglish plemi»otent3arieB on the 7th of 
June of tho previous year, and which Francis L, 
owing to great bodily eufteiing, hud not been- able 
to sign boforo his death. licnii IJ., iudood, liad one 
plausible if not valid reason for refusing to bubmit 
to the treaty of CumiTfo, in the continued inteiforenco 
of the English government in tho alFairs of Scotland. 
King Henry, till tho timo of las death, had kept up 
a more or less open intercourse with tho Scottish 
ihHurgonts, espocially with tho murderers of tho 
archbishop of St. Andiews ; and the duke of Somerset, 
so far from interrupting this communication, greatly 
extended it by a tjoaiy with tho same rebel forces. 
Tho position of the latter at this moment was very 
strange. The men who muidered tlio great leader 
of tho lloTuan Cutliolic paity in Scotland wore not 
looked upon as cominon assassins, but had risen to be 
the chief opponents of tho established govonmient ; 
and while King Ilcniy himself was unable to enter 
upon more than a bolder war with his army, Norman 
Lesley and his few co-conspiiators held the castle of 
St. Andrews, wdiich thoj had taken by stratagem, 
against tho carl of Airan and the whole army of 
Scotland. Immediately after the murder of Caidiual 
Jltiulon, his inveleiuto enemies dragged Ids Ixxly upon 
tho battlements and hung it acioss in a linen sheet; 
and.wlion the people of the city came lushing up in 
terroi*, they mocked, them, crjdng, “See, thoio is 
your go<1 ; and if ye aio satisfied, get homo to your 
houses.” Such boiduess intimidated all fiom disturb- 
ing the liaiidful of men who held possession of tho 
stronghold, so that they had * timo to invito all their 
friends and partixans to join them ; and as the castle 
was widl stoicd 'with focxl, guns, and ammunition, 
they soon found themselves at the head of a little 
army, iiocessajily tho focus of the insurrection and 
the hope of tho evcr-gi owing body of reformers. In 
vain the eail of Arran, icgont of Scotland, attem])ted 
to take tho castle by a regular siege ; liis army 
sulfeuid so much, that after an assault of live months 
he was glad to retina and to enter into a tiuce with 
Norman Lesley and his Ibllowors. This was a few 
weeks after tho death of King Henry, when Somerset 
had just Como to powei, who lost iiu time in making 
a fotmal tioaty with the insni gents of St. Andiews, 
among whom was John Knox, greaUjst of Scottish 
reformers. By their treaty with England tho relxds 
b(»iuid themselves to use all means in their power for 
forwarding the mariiage of the infant queen with 
King Edward, and to hold the castle of St. Andrews 
against the regent until the accomplishment of this 
event. On Somerset’s jKirt, Ihcre was this jiistitica- 
tion for tho treaty, that tho Scotjish parliament had 
solemnly coiisentod the migrriage of Mary and 
Edwaid; but the queen-dowager and tlio Koniau- 
Catliolic party, which sided with her, held that tliis 
consent had been invalidated by the subsequent 
action of King Henry. For a moment after tho earl 
of Arran hod boon coinpolhjd to^give up tho su^go of 
St. Androws, there wli-o hopes of a peaceable hettlo- 
inont of tho question, the regent being not at all 
disinclined to it ; but those expectations entirely 
vanished with the nows of tho death of the king of 
Franco. With tho accoslion of Henri 11., tho cou- 
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fideiico of tho queen -dowafijor and the papal hiction 
I rose to the highest pitch, and h'foro oven tho old 
king had been buiicil, the duke de (jiiiise was able 
toinfoiiuhis io>al sister that tho new king would 
fight the battle of Catholicism in Scotland. 

'Hio nitorforenco of Frumxj in Scottisli afluiis at 
this moment w'as most wanton and mischiovoiis, lor 
»as far as tho English govennnent was conoonud 
there was no cause whatever for hostilitios. In stuk- 
irig contratd to King Ucniy’^s proceedings, tlm Tio- 
tectoFs conduct towuids Scotland was chaiach rizc d 
by tho greh,tost modeiation, and in all icspi cts wise 
and statesmanlike. Soon after his accession to powei, 
Somerset addiessod sin almost aHectionato message to 
“tho nobility and counselloJs, gentk'men and ct«m- 
mons, and all other the inhabifaiits of tho jcalin of 
Scotland setting fort 1 1 , “with greeting and peace,” 
his own desiie and that of tho EngliJi people to 
live on pcifcujt and un.dtcrahlo terms of filciidship^ 
with tho brethren and noighbf)iirs in tho mutli. 

; Tho Protector eloquently aigued that, being dwolkus 
I on the same island, and speaking the siuiio tongue, 

I the iiiliabitants of St‘otland and of England ought 
I to bo connected in tho most intimate alliance, so 
I as to form one political body. “ It is,” ho wiotxs 
“unmeet, unnatural, and un<*hri.stiau, that thoe 
should bo mortal war lx3twixt us, wlio,*in jcsjjoct of 
all other initians, sliould be like as two biethA'ii. ’ 
Then, rising into still higlier eloquence, lie eontinued: 
“If we two, being made one by amity, be most able lo 
defend us against all nations, and Laving tho sea 
tor wall? the mutual love for garrison, and God for 
defence, should make so noble and well- jgieeing 
monaicliy, that neither in ])eaee wo mny bo ashamed, 
nor in wur afraid of any worldly or fon ign iK>w(‘r; 
why should not you bo as dcsiious of tho sii.me,*and 
have as much cause to lejoice of it as wo ?” ^J’liat it 
was not the desire of tho English p(‘ople to subjugate 
Scotland, no more than of tho Scottisli peo])lo to con- 
quer England, was the mam point of his aigumcnt. 

“ We aie quite willing,” the Piotector uxeJaimed, 
“to take the indilleiiait old name of Biilaiii again, 
heeauso nothing should bo left on our pait to bo 
offered; n ir do wo seek to take fiom }oii your laws 
or customs^, but will seek only to redress }our oppios- 
fejons, wdiich of divers ye do sustain.” lie filially 
argued that there novel hud boon such an oiqioi tuiiity 
as now for tho union of the two crowns, in tho 
jicrsons of two infant sovereigns; an oppoTtunity 
manifestly ofieicd by Diviiio Jhovidenco foi Iho 
happiness of the two nations. The |joid Protoetur 
never was gi oatei , never was wiser, and never sjioko 
truer woids than in tliis nicssfige, aild yot it remained 
cntii oly witliout i esult. I'ho eloquence of itself 

would have been iuelfectual against the intrigues of 
a wily, bigoted woman, backed by a tribe of howling 
priests. The quetui-nudhcr and pojiish party saw 
no hopes of repairing their fallen foiit lines hut in war; 
and Maiie’s Fienoli fi lends lK>iiig ready to stocj) 
Scotland in hlood for her satisfaction, tho demons of 
war wore let loose once more. 

France commenced tho strife without any priwious 
notice, by sending a powei fill fit 't to Scotland, io 
assist in tho reduction of the cast uf St. Andiews. 
The 4 whole movement was directed by the queen- i 
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dowager ; and when the^i French galleyn arrived, the 
regent of Scotland was absent with lik army, engaged 
in a little plundering speculation on the western 
border. Arran hurried up in great haste when ho 
heard of tlio Koinewliat unweleomo arriA^al of the 
French allies, and to prevent iboni having it all their 
own way, sat down witli them before 8t. Andrew’s. 
However, he was not able to do much, for the Fnnch* 
ordnance, once fairly j)ostod, "yv'ent blazing away at 
such a rale that the old castle seoraed fairly to crumble 
under it to pieces. From the steei)l<^ the abbey 
church, from 8t. Salvator’s college, and from ov(uy 
point of vantage, the hig gitns of PVauco hurled their 
shots against the stone walls, till at the end of a 
mouth a number of gaps hofokened the torriblo eflocts 
of the fire. Within the castle the Ixwioged liad little 
else but sfoiit liearts to oppose to tlie big guns. Tliey 
, stood out valianlly, postileiieo adding to their sufler- 
ings; but at last, when t.Iio larj^ gaps in the walls 
told of the impossibility of holding the fui tress any 
longer, they lioisted the white flag, and on the .30tli 
of .July surrcndeiwl to the FtoucIi. 'fhe soldiers of 
Henri II. lost no time in securing their pri7.e , they 
maiThod all the prisoners, great .lohn Knox iuelnded, 
on board their galleys; and having plundcied the 
CJUstlo of cverythiM;*; worth taking, sot sail again for 
Franco, I’he earl of Airan gtimly looked on, envious 
of tlio sueeess of the dt^ir alTa'-s, and stKl more envious 
of their booty, of which ho had not the smallest share, 
lie got, liowever, fresh work for hi , troops in the 
diimolitioii of the castle — delonnined on pailly as an 
expiatory saetiliee for the murder of Cardinal Beaton, 
and partly foi fear of its filling another time into the 
possession of an eiiomy of the goveinment. I’lio 
task of bi faking down the tliick walls, baftensl 
though tliey weic by the I'rcsnoh gurs, did not jnove 
easy, and was only ]uirtly aeeom[)l island; and to this 
day (ho ]>ic(urcs(iueniinsof 8t, Andiciw's castle boldly 
overKxdf the sea, a landinaik fur mai inors, 

'J’he re jx)it of the landing of the French troops iu 
Scotland had no sooner rcatdiod the J’lotcctor tl* m 



he collocthd an army in all haste, and ‘sot out towards 
the north, t By the beginning of ifugust he found 
himself at the head fif twenty thousand troops, 'vith 
which ho started from NoweastJo on the 29th of tlie 
month, and four days after entered Berwiok-on-Tweod, 
Hero admiral Lord Clinton was waiting with twenty- 
fair galleys, prepared to co-operate with the 
and after a conference held with the Protector, tlio 
fleet put to sea on the 3rd of September, followed tJio 
next day by the troops. The anny kept close to the 
shore, as much as p>s.siblo in sight of tlie fleet ; and 
Laving got as far as Dunbar, meeting with no iv- 
sistanco, 8(>merset turned west, marcliing directly 
u]>on Fklinhiirgh, while Clinton saihid up the Fiith of 
Foitli. Near Musselburgh the English tioops once 
more met tlio ships, and almost at the same moment 
came in sight of tlie main army of Sc(^tland, strongly 
eiK'unipcd on a hill on the eastern bank of the rivtu' 
J'lsk. Tlie etKxmnfcer was so unexpected that the oail 
of Warwick, next iu command to the Protectoi*, was 
very nearly capturcxl by a Ixidy of Scotch cavaliy 
reconnoitring the giound, and only saved himself by 
a desperate and protracted' liand-lo-liand fight, main- 
tained till the timely arrival of some of his own 
tro(kps Seeing the enemy appioadi, the eail of Arjtiii, 
who commanded the Scotch aimy, immediately pre- 
pared for battle. Ho had seeming good leasoli fur 
hurrying on the contest, his jx)sition not only being 
far bettcir than tliat of his antagonist, but liis tioups 
twice as nu morons, more than forty tlK^iband men 
having enrolled under the banner of Scotland. Tlio 
Protector apixared far le^s anxious for the deadly 
en(3onntcr, 1 1 was ik >t fear of being defeated tliat nude 
him liold bfU'k, but a stiong feeling of j)Hy and coin- 
mis(u*ation for tlio men under Lis own ixmirnand, as 
wx)ll us for the Scotcli tioojis, whom, in aceoulance 
witli his last message of jicaoe, he looked ujxm as 
brethren. To make a last attemjit at reconciliation, 
lie enticiiohod his anny at Prostoiijnins, alxmt two 
miles fiom the Seottish camp, tci which ho despatched 
a he) aid, oilbring a cessation of hostilities on almost 
hniiiiliatingtciins. llispro- 
posal was to e\acuate the 
kingflom, and to make good 
all the damages commit teU 
by Ills troops, on the sole 
e-ondition that the Scotch 
should engage not to send 
their young ipieen out of 
the countiy, hut keep her 
at luaiio, and when of ago 
allow her to choose lier 
own husband. The carl of 
Arran received this, to him 
inost advaiitageuns pio- 
]x>sition, by no nujuns in 
the spiiit in which it was 
offered ; but attnbuting it 
solely to fear, hastened on 
tlio ^angu inary struggle. 

H is haste was the greater as, 
being endowed personally 
With no groat strength of 
^larfictor, ho had fallen gra- 
dually under the dominion 
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of the priests, who swarmed all over his cam^ directing 
the military mSvemonts as much or more than, his own 
officers. Armed %vlth swords and daggers, tlio teachers 
of religion went from tent to tent, inflaming the minds 
of the soldiers, and exhorting them to kill the English 
herotios in tho opposite camp for the everlasting gloiy 
of God and tho Holy Virgin, Before long, the regent 
himself was unahlo to rostraili tho ardour of his ex- 
cited troops, and, led tnoro than leading, hurried into 
battle. 

The morning of Saturday the t^ntli of Seph'inlier 
br<jko dull and gloomy over the two annios pr 0 |)arod 
f(tr deadly strife. Soniorsei. know tliat tho bailie 
could no longer bo evaded, and at eight o’clock in ilio 
morning slowly moved his troops from their eiitrcneh- 
ments into the plain near the mouth of tho river Esk. 
lie was prepared to meet the Scotch near their own 
cjimp; but groat was his suri>rise, on ])assing an 
intervening hill known as the l^’awBido 13i ae, to see 
that they had left tho splendid ground which they 
occupied, and actually crossed the steep banks of the 
river, phicing themselves near a swamp, in tho n^ost 
disfidvantageouB position, ^his inovoment was owing 
to the priests, who, lu^aringof Somerset’s disinclination 
for and feaii’nl lest the liorelicH might cscap(*. 

from lljoir clutches and retreat on board the fleet, had 
driven Arran to leave liis well-selected post on tho 
hills and descend into tho plain in scaivh of tho 
English army. The Protector at once por’ccived the 
immense advjintage thus given to him by the enemjr, 
and without fuithor loss of time ranged his troops in 
Older of battle. Ho iKisted his vanguard on a hill to 
tlie left, farthest fiom tho -soa, with orders to remain 
on tho high ground till the approach of tho Scotch ; 
nearer to the river, liiddcn by its steep banks, Lord 
(Ley was stationed at tho head of tho hoi so, to full on 
the flank of tho enemy when marching towards the 
van ; while Somerset himself, wifJi tho main hotly of 
the army, remained on tho Fawsido Brae, wlier*o tho 
royal standard of England was planted securely in 
the ground. Hioso dispositions had no stxaier Wen 
taken when tho Scotch came rushing along with teriific 
force, l)oih towards tho English vanguard and tlic 
main, Notliing tK)u Id withstand the furious onset, tho 
storm of whitdi drove back both infantry and cavalry, 
and befoi’o tho Protector could well bring liis troc)ps 
into action, a liody of J lighhuidoi’s had grasped the flfig- 
slaff of the standard of England, trying to tear it to tho 
ground. ’Jliere was frightful confusion for a moment, 
but it i-iassed over as rapidly as it had come, liallying 
once more round their eominandors, tho English troops 
quickly formed thouiselvos into one iinpenotrahje mass, 
and levelling their bows and arquebuses, greeted th('. 
assailants with a hail of heavy^missiloa At tho same 
moment tho fleet oinmod lire iqxirf tiro dense ranks of 
tho Scotch, and from tho hills above, whore the 
English artillery was stationed, thero came a raking 
shower of load and iron. Tho tide now turned in a 
moment, the very impetuosity of tho Scotch becoming 
fatal to them. Tire wild and senseless excitement of 
the first onset suddenly got changed into an equally 
senseless depression, and seized by a fierce panic, they 
rushed backward quicker even than they advanced. 
No more fighting now was needed on tho part of the 
English — all tliat wal in^eessary was to slaughter. 1 
vou n. 


There was no neglect shown in killing ; from all sides 
death kept pursuing tho flying inon ; down upon them 
came tho cavalry of Grey, the inllnitry of AVarwiok, and 
Somerset with tho guards, while the big giins on tho 
hills and tho ships hurled columns of fno ui>on tlio 
doomed host. “And thus,’’ wrote an (yo-witnoss, a 
native of London, named Patton, jiulgo-inarslial in 
Somerset’s army, “and thus, with bfood'andslaughlei 
\)f tho enemy, the chase was continued five miles jii 
length westward from tlio place liom their shimling, 
which was in the fallow fidds of Undor-Esk, until 
Edinburgh, paik, and w^ell nigh to the gates of the 
town itself, and unto LciUi ; and in breadth nigh four 
mile, fiom tho Filth sands up toward Dalkeith soutJi- 
ward. In all which space tho dead bodies lay as 
thick as a man may note cattle grazing in a full ic- 
jdenished iiastiun. Tlio river ran all rod wifh 1)1o<k1,’* 
Scotland lost near twenty tUonsaud of Jier hiavest 
sous on this fatal day. ^ot a man of tho wliole oU 
Arran’s army would have escaped Jiad I lie Protochn 
willed it; hut Somerset in mercy put a stoji to iJie 
dicadfiil hlaugliter before it was qiiiU‘ daik. Staying 
the fmthcr jiuisuit of the emmiy, he called his tioops 
togothci in the camp which the Scotch had left in llic 
Tiiorning, where, ranged for levicAV, they broke out 
in such a treniciidous shout of victory, that it was 
heard at the gaUjs of Edinburgh.* All ^ ay long tin* 
atmosphere had b(‘(m thick and oppressive ; hut pew 
a hoav}’' showci^ of rain hcgaii to fall, left oshiiig the 
earth, and offering a List solace to tho parolied lq)s df 
tJio thousands of wounded and dying nu n wlio covered 
the gioupd for miles around. Ilie English set n]> 
their tents for the lugliton a nriglibouiing hill, known 
as tliat of Pinkie— after yd lich the bit tic came to be 
named— and the next mom mg, having stripped the 
Scottish camp, and bikeii |x>sseHsion of immense 
of arms', annnnnilion, and (Nothing, lliey Lisin ely 
marched towards tlie sca-sJioie ncai Leith. It would 
liavo been easy for the Plot odor, the piw^ding even- 
ing, to take Edinburgh, to the gates of wdufli tlie 
panic'stiickon lemniint of tlie gieat S(X>ttish aimy 
had b(.'on driven ; nor vviis it difiicult now, seeing the 
utterly helpless condition of the citizens. But Somer- 
set, notwithstanding tlie almost unparalleled viotoiy 
ho had gi mod, and which had made ovm t<j him a 
whole kingdom not loss than a great army, seemed as 
reluctfxnt as hefoio to follow up the war. Ho made no 
attempts wJuitever to lake the csi^nbil ; hut while his 
fleet was sweeping tlio sea befoui him of every Scoteli 
sail, lier sat quietly down on the slioro of Foith, foi- 
getful, apparently, of battles, n ai s, and vietoiy. Tims 
lio remained inactive from Sunday •the 11th till 
Saturday the 17th of November, wlicn, to tlio iiitens(^ 
surpri.so of his troops, tlie older went fortli that they 
wore to letuni to England. Never bflToro in the 
history of fighting mankind liad' a grand vicloiy Ixeii 
followed by such a voluntary re ti eat; and the indig- 
nation of tho English soldiers thereat was so groat, 
tliat^ to vent their anger, they rushed into Ltith, 
setting fire to the town and all tho ships in the hai- 
hour. To prevent furiher mischief, Somerset hiuiiid 
on his departure, and before day-hicak on tho inoin- 
ing of tho IBtli of Novcsaahei the tents wito stiiick, 
and tho army marched to tho sou'^i east under a red 
sky, leaving tho burning town a (ho loar. Tiio j 
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Brotecitor Htosolf wj(^ tlie main Amy took the rood 
alUmg the iBoa, avoiditi|; tfio groat battlo-fiold, as if the 
remembranoo of his vu?tory was giving him pain ; but 
Bomo few of his troops wont roaming ovor the ground, 
and had to behold a most extraordinary spectaolo, 
** l^art of Ub,” lopoilcd ratten, tlio ju<fgo-niar«lml, 
“kept thoway tlut tho chief of the elmso’Vias CHjn- 
timicd in, wheieby we found most pail of tlio dend^ 
(wpsos lying ATiy luefully, with the colour of their 
bkins c*hang(*(l gjoniisli,al)oiit tli(‘ place lli(»y had l»ccii 
smitten in, si ill above giound imlmiicd. lint many 
wo perceived to havi^ bcdi buiitd hi’ Und< r-Mslc 
ohurchyaicl, in giaves but tliinly covcied with git*(n 
luif. j >y many otli(‘is a<j,aiu of ilic dcol 1 todies was 
tliCH} stl U]) .1 ^li(•k uilli it cliail, \\illi a i.i/ij, with an 
old shoe, 01 some oIJk i maik for kiiovvk doo , Hu* 
vlmli wo midnslood to ]»e maiks made by lla fiundH 
of (lie p-'uly dead wlu II liny had fmnd him, but duist 
*iu)t, for ftar oi Lull tf KM\uje, convt y aw.jy to buiy 
while we weto m llioso jiiits.” ^J’lio ttoiified p(‘ople 
oyeiy whole Htd biloie the invaders, Imt Somt‘ihct 
soon removed tlair f'ars; for after leaving small gai- 
risons at Haddington and sevei.il other fot tilled places 
on his load, ho went in a rapid iiiauli to the 1 k>i b , 
whieh ho leerossdl on the 2011i of HoptemlKr, aid 
immediately liasli lied bjuk to hondoii. Tho eltizdiu 
wanted to pvejiaie a tiiiiiiiphant re(‘Cption, but he do- 
elim'd it. “If aiijihiiig,” he exeluimd, “hath br'on 
done to tho honour of tho r( aim, it is Ood s doing, and 
thoroforo give Him tlie piaise.” 

Tho Pjotoetor’b quick let mu ’ London, after an 
absence of only six wieks, was ontiiely rf>wiug to 
luK nn willingness to make war iqHm tho Scotch nation, 
but also, in no small degieo, to un welcome news tians- 
milted to him by his tinstyfiieiid and tidcisoi, »Sii 
William Paget. Someiset had to loam, with un(*oii- 
eenlod legret, that, short as had been liis pover, and 
liaid as ho tiled to discharge his duticM, theie was 
ahoady a stiong pai ty foiming against him, with 
liib own brother at the lioad of the coalition, and 
to all apiv^araiice, one of liis bitterest eneinif s. Tire 
animosity was solely tho produce of envy Both 
the Piotoctor and his biother wore little abiivo tho 
lank of count) y squiios previously to tin mai i j ige of 
Henry VI 11. with their sister, Jane Heyinour, but 
wliilc’ ibis union and tbe subsecpient biith of a piinct* 
had the el3c*et of laising tilre elder of the two brotlans 
to Oie eaildoni of Hcitloid and a higli position .at 
com t, it loft the youngci in a ])oor dep ol nl ])ositic*n. 
Tho 1 iso of the P)nt<*(toi was paitlydno to bis im 
sinwiting mauiKis, but more still to his stiong 
attachment to^tlio P3»»itistant cause, vliich biouglit 
him into intimite eomiexion with (banmer, as well 
as with Cion wed I, horn he suceoeckd as ltade» of 
the jiaity. ^It was panmer who planned but iie 
who oxeouud tJii' gieaf plan of making the iuifint MUi 
of Ilciiiy tlio nu‘aiib of cbtablislririg IbotestantiMn iii 
England; and while the archbishop eaiefully direct ed 
the education of tlio y^aiiig prineo, tho curl I'f llei tfoid 
no Jess eai'cfully w'atelied over his poibonal wsHuity, 
pj’cpai'cd to gras]> the ci'O’wn, at tla* dcatJi ol (he king, 
m the name of Ids local nepheav. "J’Jio su< *.( fss of tlm 
scheme was too jiei fee t not to laisc a liost of envious 
foes, all eagei to tear tlio hi^b mitidMl usniircr lioiii 
his lofty jKibiliou. The Piotoclui web aw^cof 


tho fact, ljut ho tnutoa his hrothflrj.ttnd 
first acts on arriving at power wa^to raise m« to 
tlie poerago* giving him tho title of Baron Hey mow r of 
Sudfey, with grant of largo estates in various i>arts of 
tho kingdom, liis wealth and position was incroased 
by a nianinge with Catlioiino Parr, Kin^ Iloiirys 
widow, who was vain enough to lieliovo in his in- 
siueeio protcbtatioiis o/lovu,and togive him her hand 
soon after the demise of her oicacl loid. Catheiiuo, 
dining her shoit and poriluus career as sixth ipus'ii 
of Htmiy, had managc'd to amass immenso tioabuu\ 
which w'as emptied by tbe old widow, with usu^il 
infatuation, into the Li]) of her young and iKindscmie 
Jinsbaiid. Soymimr spe nt the* mom y ticsdy in his liigh 
ambitious objects, engaging laigc' kinds of ictaincis, 
and gathering lound liim men of sjiiiit ami coinage, 
tliadly fioni tlio lanks tif tJie lowi r m)bilit3^ His 
movements wcie cpiiet as long as his luotluu w.ts 
near , but no wwim i had Somerset gomr to Sc-otland, 
than ho tin ow oil the mask, openly avowing his aim 
to become lulcu’ of tbe kingdom. Jt was the lepoil of 
these' doings tlial acreleiaUd the quick letuiuof tho 
Piote<‘tor to TiOiidon. , 

His lelinn was quite sufficiciit to allay the stoim 
that seemed liiroatcning ag.iinst him. Seymour, able, 
nnsenipnlous, and inastcT in hjqroeiisy, denied all tlio 
cbaiges bronglii against him, and the Iholec (or was 
too good natui c‘(l and full of Inotlieily love not to 
belicwo and foi give'. Ho was the inoie iuelimd not 
to liear ill will against fiicuid or enemy, as he had a 
task befoio Inm, tho greatiu’bs of which kfl no loom 
for petty maliee and personal eonsidci at ions, 'Fhe 
mighty woik in which Kftmoset and (h.inmcu* wc*io 
joined, with many able minds unde) them, was to 
give to England tho two inestimable Idessings of 
Ibotestantism and free goveinmeiit. Tbe liist jiait 
of the task, the nicest iinpoifant, they coinmemc'd to 
oxcente immediately aftc'r the ii acuession to iMiw'c’r, by 
instituting a visitation of the clergy aftci tho manner 
inaiiguiatcd by (boinwell. For this pniposo the 
kingdom was (li\ided into six gieat cheuits, each of 
wliifli was plait’d, for the time being, under tho 
absolute contiol of tliieo or inou* ceclimistical visitors, 
whose dut,> it was to inquiie into the religious con- 
dition of the several dioc*es(*s, to evlioit the oleigy os 
wvll as laity to the study (»f the Bible, to leniovo 
idolatioiis images, to npic’ss pi iestly faiuitieiwn, and 
in general to destioy as much as possible all outward 1 
foims of iiopihli siipcistiticm. 'I’ho success of this . 
woik, eutiioly directed by Arehbisliop (hanmer, was I 
very gi’eat; aiicl whin the Ihoteetoi letniiitcl from 
Seotland, he leaint to his inti use satisfaction that tho 
visitors, all of tlmm zc’alons ii formers, had cut lied out 
their instiuetions ovftywduu'o without opposition, 
coidinlly aidc'd by fjie poplo. A gieat step towaids 
fieedom of eoiiscdenrc baving tlnis U’cn ac’eomplishod, 
Someiscl next liazaided a bold stroke for ])olit)cal 
liboity. The first pailiument of the now leign was 
called together on tlio 4th of KovemlH'r, J 547, and 
till first bill laid H*f(>ro it was expressly piepaied to 
d *Htroy the basis of tho lato king’s iiionstioiis des- 
potism, as far as it was embodic’il in Icgislalivo acta 
and loyai dc'croes having tho force of statutes. The 
pn\mble of tlii^ l)ill recited that former parliaments 
iiad i>abbed ceitaiii laws wiiieli might scorn and 
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a|k|icwr to mea of extorior roalipB, and nfony of the 
king’e majesty^ fenhioctSi vory strait, sore, extreme, 
and tenlhle,'' and that thovofore the whole of them 
riionld he for ©vor repealed and axmullod. The two 
hotiHoe duly passod the Protector’s hill, and thus wore 
swept away with one stroke tho wliolo of those h'rri- 
hle statutes, described in tlio ‘ Commrntaries ’ of 
Blackstono as “tho iiew-lUnglod treasons of the bloody 
reign of Henry VIII.” Ino act of repeal included 
tho memstrons statute of tho Six Articles, which had 
brought hundreds to the stake; tho sanguinary law 
‘^t'oncemiug puiiibhment and loforniatlon of heretics 
and bolluids and, liiially, that most pnpobterons of 
all tho parliaiiKuitary eiiaciinouts of Henry’s reign, by 
wliicli royal decree's wcjo allowed to have tlio forco of 
btatiites. Tobtietdi tho ifpml as far ns possible, it 
was made h> includo tho whole of IJeiny’s debj)oiic 
laws against freedom of coiisoienct', or, as it was ex- 
pressed, “all and every other act coneeniing doctiiiio 
and matter of rt'ligion.” This gri‘at statnte of repeal 
I — first Maiute of tho leign f>f ICdward VJ.— propeily 
laid the foundation of religious lilsTt}" in Kiigland. 
Thirteen yeais Ix'joio (%mwell had savored, with 
one gigantiij sirohe, tile ancient bonds 'wide 1 1 chained 
the pi^oplo to home; and now (^loln^^ ell’s fiiend and 
bncees.M)r annihilated, with stioLe not loss gigantic, 

I tho bonds, mightier than tlu»so of Home, by which 
! men’s minds were held under the intluenco of worldly 
authoiity. (’lomwell traubferied tlio rule of faith 
from tho pope to the king ; Somoibofc transferred it 
from tho king to (HkI. 

The oppobilion to all thp measures for tho reform 
of leligion eariied out by I lie Proten'tor and Oranmer 
was remarkably sllglif, showing that tho ircoplo of 
England liad be<‘n Ihoiestant at luart long bofovc 
it pleased King Jlenrytomake liiinself indejicndcnt 
uf tin* Homan poiititf. Exeiywliero tho inliabibnifs, 
with the e\< eplioii of tho ^ely lowest classes, joyfully 
welcomc'd tho timheis and picaehcrs of a puiiticd 
faith, arid cagi‘ily asbislcd in tho dcstiiction of tho 
images of idulatious woisliip, vliidi for centuries had 
dtbased (lio rites of (’Inistianity into paganism. 
Even tho high dignitaries of thediiiicli, who had 
the greatest iiiteiest in rimaining attadicd t(j aneioiit 
practices, showtd seaiecly any losistance to tho new 
reforms, thus silently acknowledging that they met 
with the apinoluliem of tho vast majoiity of tho 
people. Of all the bishops, only three s((kx1 fortli 
111 o])lK)sih‘on, naimdy, Oai (liner, bisliojrof Wineliestm, 
Honner, bisliop of London, and Tniistall, bishop of 
Durham. ’J’ho nritagonism of the was very 

mild, so that Oianmor did not think it necesisary 
to inter fore with him; os foi (hmliner and Homier, 
they got exceedingly loud in tkdr deelamations, so 
that tli(3 Protoclor was oornptdlt'd to shut thciu up 
in tho Elect prison. 1 luliT Jliuiry’s ndgn, for* which 
l)oth bishops inolbsscd extraordinary admiiatioii, tlieir 
fipt'OehcH against royd aulhority would liavo oorl.iirily 
brought them to the block or 4l^(r stake; but tho 
Protoetor was wise eimugh not to inhufere too much 
with those excited cccTosiasties, and having given 
them a few monilis in tlio Elect, to cool down, he 
let them <)Ut again. This leniency, unfoiiunatoly, 
was very little approliat§d by many of tho old and 
new friends of Itoruo syrnpatlusing with Bonner and^ 
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Gardiner. Taking tho Pjotiictov’s Idnduoss to bo 
weakness, and regarding his lofty Bcniple-t of eon- 
scioiMjo to punisli men for their belief as indilh leuci^ 
to religion, they b-gan to baud togellrer, dec laimiug, 

I at first softly, but gradi^lly in more deter niiiH'd tom*, 
against many of tho measures of leroiin, atti^rnpting 
even, here and there, to stir the igiioianl ]u)pnlaii(ni 
► into insuiToctioii. iSomcuKc^t had rml iiindi trouble 
in keeping down oiKiU I'ovolt. Ilow^t^vir, li(' scenuMl 
I sorely vexed on many oeoasious to m o tlie iugiatitude 
I of those very elansi's, the arid most op]nessed 

i of tho nation, for whom ho was struggling with all 
I his might to gain frt‘cdMin, ami to Nvliuse jioliiitul 
and leligious emiim ip ition he had <l(‘\ol((l his life, 
’Po a mob which, htirrisl by piicsts, liad lisdi in lJi(» 
casfein coiintitvs, di'JiLimliug that the tild foiiurt (»f ‘ 
governnu'ut should ho lestoied, ho w<-ut a noble ic[»ly, 
“The Six Aitudes,” iio wuotc in th<' Lings iiauie^ 
“and the statutes that imnie words lieason, and otinu 
such siwoie laws, ye fMC'Ui to Kspiiie again, the | 
Avhich the wlioln parliaimnrt, nlinost on tlair knec's, | 
rtsiumsl us to al>olish anti ])ut auay; and win n we i 
(‘oiidesccridcd tlicreto, w'itli a whole ^oico gavt' us ' 
humble 11 milks, for they thoughi lliat bi Iok' no man i 
was sure of his life, lands, or eoods. And will yc * 
have tla^so laws again ? Wdl y<‘ that wo sh dl n siiiiif ' 
Ilio scourge again and hard suaHL' for 3 "<tur nioulhs 
Tlio Protector Jiad yet to h‘ani ih(» gieat lessoa*lhat | 
tho mob of all lands and all ag(s is tvi*r more reulv 
to crucify than to giv(‘ thaidvs to its lx nelattms and 
leformeis. 

SoincT^et’s oxlicme forbtaiame in tlio war against 
Scotland did not rnis't wdfh more sucic‘ss than his 
leniency ag.iinst tlio ]niesfly (*l(‘nient at lioiac, Alli'r 
his overwdielming victory at the gates of Eduihmgh, 
it was in his ])owci to hung alioirt the union of the ' 
two nations by taking irosscssioii of Mary, the infrnt 
queen, and thus securing the marr i,ig(^ w itli the voiiiig ^ 
king whi(‘li he so wainily adrocalMl in liis imvssage 
to tho Seoltish par harm ril. But liis i<ar of aecoiu- 
plibhing by vhd(‘rico what he lioptd might done in 
|K»ace made him negh'ct this gohlen opiniitunitv; iind 
not to give him tlio chance of ariotlu*], the bigoted 
cpiccn-dowager immediately’' i‘onc( i ted rneasMij(s witft 
her fiiends for canying little Mary to Ei ana*, and 
eontracting h(‘r to ihe ILiujilnn; oi, in (din r woicls, 
ofibriiiglho erow'n of St'otland to tin* rruuh King. 
Tho dcbign met with great resisiuru'ti among .ill tlio 
clashes of ih(^ Scottish peo])le, hut was mweithdiss 
canied out in a very shoit time, diic fl,v thiongli tho 
active ag‘(‘iicy of the ])ii(‘slhoi»l, and# witli thci hdp 
of Erench tioops aiul Eiench g<jld* hr tho middle 
of Juno, 1518, a body of six tjymhiiid meiocnari(*s, ' 
under tlm coinmand of g( ncr.d D’Esso D’Kspaii- i 
viliei'fl, wciir larithd at Leith, and marched toWMrds | 
llaildiiigton ; and when mr»*am]xd iieie, ostensibly 
for the puio*^e uf tx'sieging tho town, still held liy | 
tho English, tho (prc(‘ii dowager (vftlul a jiuli.inumi 
togoUior to sanction tho i<'nio\al of her (laught( i to i 
EnoK'O. ’riio deputies met in tho ancitmt .ihlicy 
near lladdiiiglon, tho head-qnai t(‘i s of the foreign 
merccuarios ; and in thip umimable posit ion^ wit li 
Eroneh guns poiiiU'd at tladr heads, wm(' asKcd . 
whether thi^y had any olijecti a to tlu' maiii.igu | 
of tlleiy infaut (pu'cn with th( D.. tjdiin. 'J’hc (laug<*r j 
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of oppOEdtion was clearly great; nevertheless there 
■wore men among the deputies who dared to lift their 
voices against the proposal, arguing that if Scotland 
must needs bo dependent, it would bo better to bo 
under the kindred Englitth gtm^riimcnt than under 
the rule of the alien kihg 6f Frantjo. Threats and 
bribes soon siJoneod those oivitoj-s, for gold was ]don- 
tifiil in the French camp, as well os gnnpowdei., 
The earl of Arran, who had made a show of patiiotic^ 
opposition, on a sndden became veiy quiet, consenting 
to fjccopt a French pciKsion of twelve tliousiind livies 
a yojir, together with the title of the dnkC of Ghat<‘l- 
horault. Others followed Jiis example, and tlio 
inarriago of Mary to the Dauphin and her removal I 
to Fmneo wore voted by a majorify. No time was 
lost in completing the schoino, great as were the dilli- 
culUes still in the way, Phiglish ships hold the 
etanmand of the Phannel, narrowly watching the 
tratTio botw(*cn France and 8<;otland ; and to escape 
their vigilance, C'aptain Villcgaigiion, cxporioncod 
mariner in the soivico of ITenii JT., aaiceivcd the 
bold pro ject of carrying off the young queen by cir- 
cumnavigating the kingdom. A voj^age round the 
north of Scotland, through the intricate channels of ; 
the Orkney and SheiUmd Islands, had scarcely cvet j 
])cforo been attempted; but the ciicnm stances being I 
desperate, thev qnceh-do wager consented to the ])lan,, 
resolared to risk anything rather tlnyi let her fall 
into the hands of the English liorotics. Ibwards 
the middle of July, Captain Villcgaignon quietly 
dropped down the Firth of Forth vith four gallo}^ 
titi if intending to return homo by iho usual ronfe; 
but instead of sailing south when arrived in tho 
open sea, ho stood noithward, and groping his way 
along tho rocky coasts of Abordmislriro and (^lith- 
ness,, around ilnncansbay Head ami Capo Wiatli, 
between tho Hebrides and the Isle of Sky, he .suc- 
ceeded in reaching the montli of the ( Jlyle, and tlncw 
anchor at Dumbarton, Jleic the infant queen, in 
cliarge of Lords Erskino and Floining, and a suite of 
two hundred ladies, gentlemen, and attendants, was 
waiting to go on board ; and Villcgaignon quit kly 
uin liis four galleys across tho Atlantie to lh*est., 
landing his precious charge on tho KHli of Augu st. 
Queen Mary Stuart, now nearly six years old, was 
immodiakdy conducted to St. Cermain-on-Jjaye, and 
there betrothed to Iho dauphin, aged six. 'Ilius 
Scotland had become a dependency of the crow'u of 
France. 

The Protector saw ^vlien it was too late, ilio 
immew lituiid^ ho IjjuI committed in not following 
up his advantages against the northern kingdom. 
Even at the moiftcait when tho French woto pre* 
p^,ring to c^rry off /the infant queen, his gcnoious 
sympathies Winded liis political judgment to tho 
extent that he issued an address to tho people of 
Scotlandi imploring them, in eloquent terms, to agree 
to a union of tho ^English and {Scottish crowns, and 
thus to cud the danger that beset them from foreign 
encroachments. He could not, or would not see that 
in 'this case he was not dealing with the* people at all, 
but a set of Md and unpiinciplod advontni'ers, 
who only looked to their own interest and not to 
that of the country, and wlio, Hko their leader, tho 
queen dowager, wore far more, bound to the 


and tlio king of Franco tlian to tiie Scottidi Mtion. 
Bui it was qoi until' tlie crown of Soatland had been 
carried to Franco, that Somerset became conscious of 
his filial mistfike in trusting to arguments^ agmnst 
people whoso chief weapon was perfidy and iiitrigee, 
and in attempting negoeiations whore energy and 
physical force alone could lead* to success. To j’opaiv 
his grave political error as faij^as possible, Iho Pro- 
tector determined to ai)]ioal once more from diplomacy 
to arms, and commenced levying troops for a war 
against Scotland. It was tho more necessary, as tlio 
Frcaich had already common cod war on their pait, 
besiopng the English g.*ii risen at JJaddington^ and 
1 educing them to sore distress. An attempt to relieve 
them, made by Sir Thomas T’almor, governor of 
Berwick, at the head of twmlvo Immbed horse, had 
failed entirely, tlio kVeneh general taking the field 
against them with his whole army, and, capturing 
one half of the small force, driving tho rest back over 
tho border, 'fho ropnlse so much cxaspciated tho 
jreoplo of the nortliein counties, that the earl of 
Shrewsbury, wlio, by order of the fh'otocior, w^as 
gathering troops around his standard for llie invasion 
of Scotland, saw his ranks swelled by a grt‘at many 
of the yeomen and middle classes, and w’as able t^ 
take tho oftbnsivc, at the end of Angiisf, with an 
ai my of twenty-two thousand men, aided by a fleet 
of fifty sail under admiral tho Loul Oliiiton, I'liore 
was no resistance mot with anywliere, iho French 
roiroaiing on all points, and Shrewsbury ; after cliang- 
ing tho garrison at lladclington, and leaving abun- 
dant stores of f<Kxl and annuunition, went in soareh 
of General D'Espanviliers* whom ho found nnthsr 
tho walls of Musselburgh, in a strongly intrcnedied 
camp. ^JV> hazard an attack upon it, Shrowsbuiy 
was uinvilling; and, after various wailike demmistia 
tions, much sounding of bugles and beating of drums, 
file French looking sternly at the English nil tlio 
while, and the Englisli at the French, tlio tw'o 
annios bid farewell te each oilier. Fncertain wliat 
to do in Scotland, the thonglitfiil English commander 
now- turiKnl his face again south waul, and sjifely 
earned every man of his army back across trhe 
Tweed. Lord (fiinton’s fleet, which had started 
together with tho army, did not get back quite so 
sately. With a wondoiful absence of militaij' know- 
Iciigo and oven common sense, the admiral landed 
scjvxral thousand of liis men, sailors and soldiers 
together, without guns, and almost unarmed, at 
an inhospitablo coiner of tho coast of Fife, with 
orders to muich inland and to find something to 
conquer, or to plunder. They foinid nothing but 
tho laird of Wemyss a®d a number of lo's fiionds 
on horseback, and «8 the laird persisted in riding 
towards them, tho trusjiassers thought it best to beat 
a precipitate retreat. But having onco commenced 
to run, they had all tho ciountry pooiile behind thorn, 
with scores of wcll-liorscd lairds and angiypiiests 
for loader's, who did^ their best to change the flight 
into a rout. Many wero killed, and the rest, accord- 
ing te a Scotch historian, were ‘forced to save them- 
selves by wading in sea to the necks, having got no 
bettor lijoty than their backful of strokes and wot 
skins.” After this achicvojaei^, the noble admiral 
set sail again for tlie English slioro, making his 
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aj^pearaiu^ ai Boi^iclc a month after ihm arrival of 
ms friend in command, the earl of Slii-ewHhury. 

The disgiace of these pToccoclings against SeoilaAd, 
which seemed deep enough to rouse the Protector to 
energetic action, was almost lost upon him, the critical 
state of affairs in his own immediate neighbour- 
hood absorbing his cittiro atti)ution. Ills high aims, 
genuine kindness, arid oxtrome affability were gaining 
for him a daily increasing popularity among the 
middle and lower classics, hut at the same time cun- 
tribut-ed to swell the number of his enemies in tlio 
•ipper ranks and thaso nearest to the thi'onc. Accus- 
tomed to the brutal despotism of their former Uiaster, 
the great in’jhlos f(*lt no reRi^oct for one whom tliey 
deemed their inferior in birth, and who, though ho 
might have easily purchased revcienco by terror, was 
more inclined at all times to forgive than to punish. 
But the royal piwcr which ^Somerset wielded was 
yet loo exalted to allow them to go beyond hints and 
murmurs ; and it was not till thoie arose a man among 
them bold enough to become their leader that they 
lariged th(*msolveH in o]ien f)pposition. This man was 
Lojti Heymour, the Piotftetor’s brother, and, as he 
gradually piovod himself, his deadliest enemy. It 
was in vain thatiiehes, liononrs, and dignities w^*ro 
heaped iHM)n him to soothe his ambition and to Ijeeome 
a dutiful subjeet; his mind, coarse and vulgar in the 
extreme, was doomed to l)cnc\er content, and all that 
wai5 given to him scived but to iiienase Ids greed. 
In every respc'ci, yeyinonr was tlic opposite of his 
elder biother. TIk. I’roteelor was strictly moral in 
Jiis private life, and Seymour a wild unpiincipled 
Jibo) tine ; tlio former deinf»eratie in liis political view's, 
and the latter haughtily aristtKU'aiic ; the former 
sincerely religio\<'^and attached to the IVofestant faith, 


and tlio latter^^itter sceptic witli a dash of Popish 
siipeibtition. trying to reconcile such a brother 
and to wdu hWlWve, iSomersfjPs labours weio lu'ccssa- 
lily vain, ue4 wicless, lie madti attempt after attem])f 
to gain this sparing no trouble nor sacrifice for 

tlie same, lilies raising his brother to the peerage 
and iKJsiowiii i T p tou him the title of lord high admiral, 
the PioteetorWcccssivelymade him great chamberlain, 
higli treasure?, and Ciiil marshal, to which dignities 
wore added giants of iinmerousricli estates, so that at 
last lie who was all but a beggar only a few ycais be- 
fore, came to be one of the richest men in the king- 
dom, holding landid proi>crty in no less tlian eighteen 
di fie rent coijtnties. But gratitude w'as a feeling un- 
known to rt**ymour, an<l hatred and envy seemed to 
increase with evoiy sncecssivo gift. After tho Pro- 
tector’s return fidm Scotland, ho made a faint sliow of 
submission, ou being taken t <4 amount for liis treason- 
able practice^ ; but only a Vin^ short time elapsed 
Iwforo lie biolso out iuto i cnewiil turbulence, scarcely 
hiding his ^reat object of btK'Oming guardian of tho 
young king and ruler of tho realm. 'J’Jiore were oven 
signs tluit hi restless and unscrupulous ambition was 
soaring stilh higher, to the throne itself. Owing to 
his marriage with tho widow of King Henry, the 
Princess Elizabeth ’♦as residing under the bamo roof 
with him, and to her he made love openly, even in 
the presence of his Wife. 'J'ho latter died on tho 6th 
of September, 1548| sojn after giving birth to a 
daughter, and then there ai'ose dark rumours that she 


had been i)oisonod to facilitate his designs. It now 
became impossible for the fh-otector to overlook the 
doings of his brother any longer, theie being numerous 
pVoofs of his intentions to ovci throw the existing 
goveniment. Accordingly, the older went fijrth fur 
his arrest, and on Ihe IDth of January, 1640, Jjoid 
Seymour entered tho gate of tho Tower, never to leave 
it again. 

Tho trial of the hrotlior of tlio Protootor took jJaric, 
after the desi>otic fashion inaugujated under lleuiy 
VJII., before a commission which made its repoit to 
])arliamonti», witliout giving tho a<;cus(‘d tho slightr'st 
chance of being perRonally licaid in his defence. As 
soon as Seymour had been thiown into prison, all the 
great nobles who proti‘S8ed 1o bo his friends and fol- 
lowers, broking upon him for a reslojatioii ol‘ tlrat 
oligaiehieal Ibim of government whi(‘h had been so 
completely cinshed under tho iron heel of tho twu 
Tudor kings, slrow^ed tlniinsclvcs falst? and tieacheruiisf 
and instead of assisting him, as they might haver done, 
tm lied his accusers and enemies. Tho pnuei jijaI eliargcB 
against Soymonr weio tliat ho had tiiod to secure tho 
}»orson of the king, so as to concentrate in his own hands 
all the iK)W(rr of the government; that he had “at- 
tempted and gone about to many the king’s majesty’s 
sister, tlie Lady Elizabeth, to the danger of the king’s 
iuaje.sty’s iierson, an<l peril of IhdT state the same 
and, finally, lliat ho liud almsod his office UvS lordjiigli 
admiral to extoit money, actually making compacts 
with iJiates, and had likewise inducted, witli tlie 
same object, the master of the mint at Jh istol to coin 
base nviiioy. TJio laltirr charges wti'o well proved : 
but the first two sonn what imjiorfectly, owing to the 
necessity to examino tlio highest poisoiiagcs in tin* 
lealm as w^itnosses. Both King Edwaid and Jiis sister 
Elizaljeth weio placed under examination, ajtnLtheii 
ovideiico W'as vciy remarkable. ^Jho boy king testi 
lied that Seymour had supplied him wutJi irocket* 
iiK.uey, with whielr, it appears, Jio was scantily 
fui'iiihlicd, and had said, upon one occasion, “ Ye must 
take upon youiself to rule, for yo sliall ho able 
enough, as well as other kings, and then yo may 
give your men somewhat,” and again, “ Yo are but 
even a vi^iy beggarly king Ilow^ yo have not to play, 
or to give to your soivaiits.’* Little Kdward, it Was 
proved, took those taunts to hear I, for the manpiis of 
Dorset, one of his attendants, deposed, “that ihe 
king’s majesty liad divers iinu's made his maau nnlo 
him, saying ‘My niielo of »Someiset dealelh veiy 
haidfy w'ith me, ami keopeth mo so stiait that 1 
cannot have money at my will ; hut my lord admiral 
iKitJi sends me money and gives mo Inoney.’ ” More 
extraordinary still was the evidenc(>rcgarding Princess 
Elizabeth, w'liieh show'ed a detj^-laid ]dau ofeomrp- 
tion of the uyal childivir. It was deposed by one of 
tho attendant ladies of the prim-css— now gorng to ho 
sixteen, and nnoommonly shrewd and lively for her 
age— lliat Seymour used to visit hcip very eai ly in tlie 
moniing, “ and if she were in her bed, ho would put 
open tho eui tains and bid her g(xkl-m<n row, and make 
as tliough ho would come at her, and she would -go 
further in the bed so that he could not come her.” 
Princess Elizabeth thought it necessary to defend hei’- 
self against some of tho cuiTcn* rumours* about her 
collection with fcJoymour in a le<' r to the Protector, 
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written in January, 164D, while her admirer was 
under trial. She declarKL the report of being “ with 
child by my lord admiral” a “ shameful slander,” to 
disprove which she offered to come to court “ that* I 
may show myself there as I am,” The offer was not 
accepted ; but a commissioner, Sir liobort Tyrwhit, 
was despatched by the royal council to take her under 
examination. Sir Eobort liad many queries, among 
them wlielher she would havo liked to marry the lord^ 
tidmii-al, with the consent of the king. To which 
J^lizaboth portly icplk'd that “sho would not tell him 
what her mind was therein,” expressing her wonder, 
“ wlio bade him ask that question.” The poor envoy 
soon discovered that he was no match for the daughter 
of King Henry and Anno Boleyn. “She liath a veiy 
good wit,” lie r(qKirtod to the council, “ but noiliingis 
gotten (d' lior but by great policy,” j 

Seymour's trial and examination canio to an end on 
rtlio 2^jid of h’ebrnary, when the wliole of tho commis- 
sionors wont to tlie Tower in a body, to tell him that 
tlie charges against him had been proved, but that 
yet forgiveness would ho extended to him if ho would 
promise to give up all his ambitious projects, make 
liis submission bj tbe Protector, and not further dis* 
tnrb the peace of tlio realm. Is’cw threats and 
meuacoH, mingled witu the energetic demand to havo 
an open tiiaJl, fornred tho solo icply of tho prisoner, 
'riio tiial was too full of dangers for Seymour’s fonner 
fiichds, now his accusers and enemies,^ that they felt 
disposed for a moment to grant it ; and, on his refusing 
ti» sue for inoicy, a hill of attainder was at once laid 
before tho iqijier house ot parliament. TliO noble 
lords, among whom Seymour, fill his incarceration, 
had bo(‘n al l-pow('rful, passed tho bill unanimously 
and in oiio bitting, tho only speeches made being for 
llio puTjK)sc of throwing stones upon tho fallen iiiun. 
'J'lio common.^, to whom the bill of attainder was sent 
i mim'd iatoly after it liad pas.sed the uppoj house, made 
a f(‘cl)lo sIjow of gonotosnty, if not of public spirit, 
eiilijt’ly now in I’udor parliaments. According to 
Burnet, some few of tho members liad the com ag- to 
speak “against attainders in ahsenco, and thougli' )t 
an odd way that some peers bhould rise up in their 
])lacos in tlieir own houso and relate somewhat to tho 
slander of another, and tliat he should bo theroujX)U 
jittaiuti'd /' and they went so far as to propose that 
So;>unour “ si i on Id 1 k^ brought to tho bar, and be heanl 
to phjad for himself.” To sfifio this spirit of opposi- 
tion, the couueil made the king sign a MTOF^"lgo to 
pivh’imcnt, stating th"<+ his majesty held ic to l)o 
“ not necessary to send for tho admiral,” on which 
tho commons •forthwith ronKunborod their duty, 
lM)wing in tho du*t as of old. TJio act of atfaindcr 
was pa.sscd in a \eijrfull hoUbo, near four hundnMi 
votes being gfven foi' it., and only ten against it. On 
tho 14tb of Mmch the* 7*oyal assent was given to tho 
bill, ami flneo days after, on the 17th, the warrant 
was issued for Heypiour’s execution. It was belioved 
that tho Protector, who tlyroughout did everything in 
his power to save his biothcr, acted under comx)ulsion 
in signing tho death-warrant, inasmuch fis this docu- 
ment had also attached to it tho name of Ciauiaer — 
it being deemed con tx ary to canon law for a bishop to 
sign an order of blood. Seymour wa.s led to the 
bIcKsk at Tower Hill on Wednesday, tho 2()th of Maj-ch, 


protesting his innocence with his ay^g breath. A 
few days after tho' execution. Bishop Latimer, who 
attended the admiral in his last hours, preached a 
sermon about Seymour before tho young king, toiling 
him that his uncle “ died very dangerously, irksomely, 
horribly and adding, “ ho was a man farthest from 
tho fear of God that ^ ever I, know or heard of in 
England.” Tho sermon prove^ if notliing else, tliat 
Christian charity was nearly as much disregarded, in 
this burning ago of religious zeal, among tho friends 
of tho Eeforination as among tlie partisans of Home. 

1’he jiarliamont which attainted Seymour was om- 
X>loycd, during the rest of tho session, upon ecclesiasti- 
cal aifciirs. Cianmer had aiipointcd, tho year protious, 
a committee of bishops and divines to compose a liturgy 
in English, in sulwtitution of the old Latin formularies 
of public dovotibn, and the task having boon accom- 
plished, tho two houses wore asked' to order the adoi)- 
tion of tho same, which they did without resistance. 
The next im^iortant moasiiro of religious in^form 
bi ought before i>arlininont was an act for tho aboli- 
tion of the celibacy of tho clergy. In Gennany, the 
Lutherans had niado it 0’'0 of their tii-st efforts to 
dt^stroy this unnatural law, and to fill up tins groat 
gulf separating the priesthood fiom tho people, and 
forming it into a distinct easto; but in England 
nothing had boon done hitherto to accomplish tlio 
samo, although tho leader of tho English Protestants 
had strong personal reasons to tWlow in tho steps of 
Luthor. But Cranmer was essentially a timid man, 
and tho very fact of }>oing marriofh though kno\ui to 
every ono, j)rovont(*d him from advocating tho de- 
struction of so-callcd prieslly chaitity, for tear of its 
being ascribed to selfish molivos,# But tho tide of 
the Eoforma tion was now lunriin^too fist for even 
Cranmer to resist, and the hill agT^***t celibacy was 
brought in accordingly. It met v''?'h some little 
resistance in the upiicr as well as v ^ lower house, 
tho plausible old arguments as to necessity of 
ministers of religion (h3VOting them^^ *^^'8 entmny to 
the service of Gotl and keeping free ol^ '‘earthly ties, 
being brought forwaid once moie. law per- 

mitting clergymen to take wives ^ finally voted 
by a laigo majority, though with Iho preamhlo, “that 
it were better for priests and tho mipistcis of the 
church to live chaste and without inarrSago ; and it 
were much to bo wished they would iff thomsolvos 
alrtain.” It was strangely illogical oii^ tho part of 
tho national rexirosentativcs that, after abolishing a 
law as had, they should at the bame time recommend 
its voluntary retention; but in this, as, in other re- 
sjiects, they merely obeyed siqierior orders. Inko 
many other men, bcfoio and after, rise f,o power mode 
a great modification iii tho views of Aichhishop 
Cranmer, and the more unrestricted lie had become 
in his sway, the more unwilling ho showed himself 
to countenance Ujoso radical principles of religious 
rofonn which ho had formerly advocated. It de- 
pended but on him now to remodel tho government 
of tho church of Ei%land after the tenets of Luthor 
and Calvin ; but instead of going' in tins direction, the 
primate, in his newly-acquired absolute power, seemed 
incLned rather to retrograde to Borne, tiot shrinking 
back even from Ifomish pors^ution. Soon after 
parliament had established the English liturgy, a 
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eommias&m was granted by act of council 4o Cranmor 
and some of hi% friends, “ to exaibino and soarcli after 
all anabaptists, heretics, or contemners of the book, of 
common prayer and the /.cal with which the arch- 
bishop set to work in puniahing people who differed 
from iiim in their religious views, was not at all 
creditable to his character, as developed in the height 
of prosperity and poviiir. Among the heretics brought 
Ixfforo him was a woman called Joan llocher, or Joan 
of Kent, a poor creature whoso brain liad been ’com- 
pletely upset by protracted religious musings. She 
advocated “ that Christ was not truly incaniato of ilie 
Virgin whose flesh, being the outward man, was sin- 
ful ly’begotten and bom in, and consequently lie could 
take none of it : but the AVord, by the consent of the 
inward man of the Virgin, was flesh.” This was the 
n'poHcd “ doctrine ” of Joan Bochor — m3^stic^d in the 
extreme, to the ordinary understanding — but with 
which Cranmor, novcrtliele.sH, thought it necessary to 
iuterfore. Joan was cited before the archiepiscopal 
c<)ar1,,aiul, on refusing 1o rctrac^t, was condemned to be 
butnt. According to Fox, the mortyrologist, llie 
young king for a long-time refused to sign tlic 
warrant of death, and, when overcome at last by the 
itnporhinilies of Cranmer, declan*(l that her bhxid 
should fdl upon In’a conscience. Though tliis story 
has had doidits thunvn upon it, none reiiuiiu regaiding 
the active part taken by Cranmer in tlio persecution 
of advanced lefoimois, sevcial of whom, such as \an 
Parr, a Ilutclnnan, were given to lliei flames for no 
other heresy but tho mild <>no of Aiiaiiism. Joan 
Bwlicr, after Ij’ing more tliau a in pi i son, was 
burnt in May, IfihO, ber fanaticism having increased 
to such extent (hat she hugged and kissed the faggots, 
and ki^pt crying to tho oitliodox cliuicli of England 
picaehcr, wlio a1tein])ted to convcii her uiiiidst tlio 
flames, “Cet 3^0 awn3' : you lie like a logiie ! Co, and 
seareh the Seiiptures!” I'ut (haiimc.r was not alwa3’s 
’ '"^severe against nonconfonnists, and while burning poor 
•h-Hii, ho allowed Princess Maiy, heir-apparent to the 
u'^'^ihrono, tho free use of mass and eoidi'ssors, and all 
otlicr parnphoriialia of the cbuieb of Komo, 
ft \V Idle ( h anmer was busy wi t h ecclesiastical ref n ms 

pjud persecutions, and Somerset engaged in lev3u*ng 
• ! trof»ps for another war against Sc'olland, whiish seemed 
t> promise great success, the people liaving come to 
ropoiit of their too intimate alliance witli Fiunco, there 
broke out a series of popidar insuriections all over 
England, veiy cmbaTrassing to the government, and 
not a little characteristic of the fciment of the times. 
In some respects, the risings wore merely a prolonga- 
tion of those witnessed in the two preceding reigns, 
oonRcqucnces of the great poetical change ofl'ceted by 
tho I'udor ndo in the systematyj debasement of tlio 
groat landed anstocracy and t.hodaccomi)an3dng flivour 
liostowed upon tho industrial and lower working 
classes. Under Henry VI J., the movement was too 
new to have acquired much strength, and tho wise king, 
besides, know liow to deal with it by legislation ; but 
his son and successor had no othtir remetly but brute 
force, and though it Suppressed for a while tho out- 
ward s3Tnptoms of the disease, it was only to foster 
tho germ of new oruiitions at tho removal of tlio 
pressure. A great jiart of the soil of England had 
changed hands since the accession of Henry VII., and 




the labouring classos amone tho agricultural iiopula- 
tion, from being in a state of douendency on their 
feudal superiors, had become absolutely free men — 
free ^ to work, but also free to staivo. Though 
infinitely raised in their moial and social position, 
tho tillers of tho soil were not for a time gainers fium* 
the material point of view, the freemen often wanting 
1 bread and a hut to live in, where the serf was pio- 
I vidod wifh Ixith. I'ho chief ambition of the old 
nobles and landowners was to have tho gioatest 
lx)ssiblo number of retainers, over whom they exerted 
a paternal? despotism, but for whoso bodies, if not 
souls, they cared well ; the new landowners, on tho 
other hand, had no such ambition, their all-absorbing 
aim being that of making money. TJiey hired 
labourers and paid thorn, when lequirod; and when 
not, they turned them adrift, with leaA’o to perish on 
tho road or in a* neighbouiing ditch. Shroud and 
calculating men as they were, tho new nobles sooif 
found out, too, that the tilling of the soil did not jait 
half as much money into their pockets as the use of it 
for grazing, and having once discovered this, tho 
conversion of arable land into pasture went on at a 
rapid lato. Year after 3^oar, as tho demand for 
English wool k(‘])t increasing on the continent of 
Euiopo, especially in the busy Flemish cities, acie 
aft Cl acre of fmo corn- land was giVhn oVeiUo the shecji, 
until, us leinai^ed by Sir Thomas Moio, “ a sheciihad 
become in England a more ravemons animal than a 
lion or wolf, and devoured wliole villages, cities, mid 
piovinees.” The immonso distress thus oceasiomd 
was stil kind eas(‘d by tho wanton and waslefiil spolia- 
tion of the nionastcj i(‘S. The religions Ijom'scs wero 
not onl3^ the gn^alest landowners in Englai)<l, but tlie 
b(\st of landlui ds ; tliey exact ed noil lier too Jia i d \voi k 
nor too high lent-s; and as tlie monks themselves ]mt 
pra3diig above digging, and good cheer alxc.e either, 
tlioy wei'c not lolli in can ring out tlio same ])rineiple 
ivi h their lay d(']>endents . thus wliile tliey Romotimos 
coriujited tlieir souls, the}’' always fed and cluOied the, 
Ixidies, Ko man over wint away liungiy from a 

-on vent door, as long as fond was tt> be laid Yvitliin; 

charity was eas}^ and natural with the inmates, \vho 
had no rc'awm foi saving, being without social and 
family ties. Ihit all this gigantic SA^stem of poor 

leliof w%a8 swept awa3" with one stioke, and no 

substitute was made for it in any shape oi“ fonn. 
^J'lio fine monastoiies w^re lazed to the gionnd, and 
tlie sjdendid, ^veil-cultivated estates fell into the hands 
of rapacious coui*tieis, who, caroloas of tlio future, and 
Uioking only for immodiule gtiin, let them either out 
on short cxoibilant leases, or turned ftiom into sheep- 
firms. Ihe immediate consequentje sliowcd itself in 
hoides of beggars, more numerollfe, more miserable and 
wi etched than over Ixdbre seen m Engrand. To get 
nd of tho iwipers, ITiuiry VIII. had rocourfio to his 
ono great sp'Xjific — ho hung them. But even ho had 

to disctiver that murder was no citi*o for liunger, and 
that, though strong enough, if so willed, to kill all 
the bai-ons, he could not kill all the bcggai s. Notwith- 
standing tho extreme cnielty of the vagrant la^vs 
enacted by Henry’s parliaxnouts, pxuperism increased so 
much during this reign as to beconio a national curse. 

The accession to power of tl^ duke of Somerset 
offo||tod a complete change, am<'''uting to a rcvvolu- 
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tion, in the disposition of tlio government towards tlio 
siilibring agricultural jfbpulation. A democrat at 
heart, and sincere friend of tlio people, the Protector 
strove with all liis miglit to assist tlio hard-working 
sows of tho soil in their distress, making tho greatest, 
though not always tho wisest effoits to ndievo it. 
In order to stop tlio convei'sion of the arable land into 
sheoiviarms he got a bill through jiarliament — 2d; 3^ 
Edwaid VI., cap, SC— laying a heavy tax U])on sheep, 
as well as woollen inanulacturos, cveiy wether Indiig 
charged with twopence, and every owe with three- 
IKwico a year, wliile all inaTiufactuicd clotli^liad to pay 
an impost of eightponco in the pound of its value. 
To tax tlio rich for tho benefit of tlu‘ jioor, tlie 
IVoieetor furtlier ohUiined (lie grant of an im|xisl of a 
shilling ill tho poniid fiom all poisons woith ten 
Ijouruls a year, or iipwanis ; of two shillings in tlie 
]iound from aliens, and of six shillings in tlio jxmnd 
•from tlie bcu<'fi(‘e<l cleigy. Tlie greater part of tho 
sums tlius obtuiiu‘d 'Were s 2 X'nt on imiuoviiig the con- 
dition of the labouiing classes, but to very little 
ellcet. .Somerset soon found that the tax u])on live 
slock and woollen manufactures, so far from diminish- 
ing tho disii oss, ini leased it greatly, so that it hud to 
bo lejieahd aftci a eonido of yoais, and other remedies 
bo soiiglit for. Theie wore gicat comjilaiiits all over 
tho coniitiy^f the* commons and open places being 
oncrpached u])ou by tho new and greedy sot of 
landowncis wJiich had arisen sinco tlio roigu of 
Ifenry VII., and to attend to ihoso coiniilainhs, tho 
Protector apixiiiitod a commissiou for making inquiry 
concerning enclosures, oidering moreover that all 
eiiclosines recently made should 1 k 3 laid open by a 
certain day. llcaiing that some of the judges wen* 
venal, and would not give tho poor man justice, lie 
Hkewjsc opened a court of request, over wdiieh lie 
jiresicled in person, patiently listening to all the 
giievaiicos bi ought* befiire him, and wetthng matters, 
as far as possibk?, without i)iotiacte<l lawsuits. This 
nccossaiily gaiiicil him groat pojmlarity, but also 
I many enemies, and in tho loyal council d.^df the 
I opinions were very much divided as to tho 'wdsdoin 
of those proceedings. By Ids earriLst fiieiid and 
adheiciit, Sir \\illiam Paget, tlie Protector was 
advised “not to meddle with private suits, but remit 
them to ordinary courses while, on the other hand, 
Cranmer ayiproved of the democratic- despotic ]X)lic> , 
and the more ardent of tho jK)liti(iul und religious 
j'cfoi mol’s wore cinliusiastic about it. In one of bis 
sermons before tho young king, Ijaiimor, after haling 
the story of C^umbyses, lule.r of Peisia, who flayed a 
dishonest jiulgo*alive, and spread his skm over tho 
imperial t hi one, crtod, “1 pray God w^e may oneosee 
tho sign of thg skin ifl'England.” The feel mg wliich 
I jrromptod this outbnrgt was juiroly and hinccioly 
philanthropic; but Latimer, in his admiration of 
tyrannic justice, forgot tho fact of England being voiy 
unlike Persia, undA»f Englishmen, whether judges or 
not, having a great dislike td) being skinned. 

All tlie efforts of Somerset to ameliorate tho condi- 
tion of tho labouiing classes had been of very little 
result Ipthorto; but the least successful of all was tho 
measure against enclosures, whicl*, so far fiom satisfy- 
ing" the people for wli 0 ^e benefit it was designed, hod 
tho direct effect of lemling them into revolt, ^ic 


commissicriers ajipointed by the Protector to hear and 
determine all complaints about onclq^urcs and other 
wrongs to which Iho labounng classes thought them- 
selves subject, had no sooner started on their errand, 
when the pcojde rose in many parts of England, and, 
taking tho law into their own hands, began tearing 
u}) the hedges, gates^ and boundary fences of all 
obnoxious landlords whoso titlo^to their property was 
hold to bo doubtful. There seemed to bo a general 
feeling, from ono end of tho country to tho other, 
that tho Protootor was I’rotector of the poor alone, and 
enemy of all men of property ; and inspirited by this 
loixirt, tlie ignoittut mob suddenly forced tho hounds 
of law, and almost simultaneously hnoko into insurroc 
tion in Sussex and in Yorkshire, in Kent, Norfolk, 
Holts, Essex, Berks, Suffolk, and Gloucestershire, In 
tlio summer of 1 549, before oven SomorsePs commis- 
sioners had all reached their ap[)ointed posts, more 
than one half of the kingdom was in rebellion. It 
seemed like a general conspiracy; but events soon 
proved that there was none whatever, the vague 
lielidcssncss of tho masses who had risen being even 
moic conspicuous tlian the licreo impulse which had 
diivoTi them into insurrection at ono and the same 
time. In most jdaces they cried for purely local, and 
but in fiiw for extensive national reform ; hatred ot 
individuals guided some, and of jiartieular laws others: 
but thoio woio no leaders to be found who could give 
a clear account of tho wishes and ohjcxjts of tho rebel- 
lions crowds which had gathered in camps all over 
England. I’lio Protector seemed as much astounded 
as any ono when receiving the rcqiort of this huge 
confiu>ion which had broken forth so suddenly. “Tho 
causes and juctencos of tliesc uproars ai*d risings,’^ 
ho wrote, in August, 1549, to tho English ambassjidor 
in Germany, “aic divers and unccrlain, and so full 
of variety in almost cvciy camp, as they call them, 
that it is liard to say what it is ; as is like to be 
of people without head and rule, who would have 
they know not what. Some cry, pluck down en- 
clusuies and parks; sumo for their wmiuons ; otliers 
]uotciuI loligiOTi ; a number would rule and direct 
tilings as gcutleinen have done ; and, indeed, all have 
conceived a v^onderful hate against gentlemen, and 
take them all as their enemii'S.” It was, in fact, tho 
germ of a socialist revolution, engendered by tho 
sufferings of tliousands of miserable wretches in want 
of employment and of bread, but who liad no Ic^ulcrs 
to give utterance and direction to their aims. I’hcy 
had vag’;o notions of having a right to live, and to 
sustain their biKlic^ with food, in return for work ; 
yet how lo get work they did not know, and thus all 
their longings fell into “a wonderful hate against 
gentlemen.” But (Jio^hatred, after all, did not assume 
violent proportions. « 

Tho fires of insurrection, which burnt all over tho 
kingdom, loso into largo fiamo only in two parts — 
the eirtreme west and tlio extreme east. In Cornwall 
and Hevonshiie, old homes of revolt, tho rising began 
early in Juno, and ^.oon took a form very different 
from that in any other part df England. While 
cveiywhero else not a single leader came forward to 
direct the dumb multitude, hero tho movement at 
oiieo full into the hands of some limning priests, who 
know exactly what they wan^l, and who, ueiug gifti^ 
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with tho power of speech, found nottlielodfet difficulty 
to guide the eaijited crowd, Tho'piiosts appointed one 
Humphrey Arundel, a man of some property, as chief 
leader, and by vigorous exertions stirred up the i)eoplo 
so well that by the middle of June there wox'o above 
twelve thousand men gathered round his standard. 
After committing all sorts- of depredations, and 


plundering tho country far and wide, they marched t nington bridge, near Crcditoii. Tlio battle wlmli 


upon Exeter, and on the 2nd of July commenced a 
regular siege of tho city. There was a strong priestly 


and groat were the rojoicixigs when, after a month’s 
siege, they hoaid of tho taidy march of the loyal 
troops. Humphrey Arundel and his men, made ft^i - 
loss by long nogociations, wliich they naturally Iwked 
upon as weakness on the part of tlie govonniicnt, dul 
not wait for tlio arrival of the troops, but maielied 
fci-ward till mooting them face to face at 'Wm. 





hxsnjtt. 


faction within tho gates, jynl tho rebel loaders were in 
hopes that they niiglit assist entrance; however, 
tho majority of the inhabitants would hear of no 
siirrt‘ndcr, and, while guarding tlicmselvcs l)oth against 
tho internal and external eiieinios, they liurried off 
expresses to London to obtain hidp from tho goverii- 
inont. It was imixossiblo for tho Jhotector to decline 
his as^sistance ; but luj at tlio same time showed him- 
self most unwilling to shed the blood of the poor 
people, whom he ludd to bo less criminal than mis- 
guided. With a singular ignoiauce of his own age, 
already displayed in the affairs of Scotland, ho firmly 
believed in the possibility of gaining over largo masses 
of men, even of tho most ignorant, by tho force of per- 
suasion ; and ho therefore once more had recourse to 
proclamations and despatches instead of guns and 
soldiers. On being asked their objects, the Coniish 
rebel loadors were bold enough to let the mask fall, and 
to state their intention of fighting for the ohl religion. 
They demanded that mass should l)o said, as foimeriy, 
in Latin ; that the reading of tho Bible slioukl bo pio- 
hibitod; that monasteries bo ^’o-establishod ; that tlio 
images of saints bo again sot U|) in ehurohes; that 
Cardinal l*ole, foremost champion of the Pope, ho 
appointed a member of tho government ; and, finally, 
that tho act of tho Six Articles, or tbe “Blocnly 
Statute,” sliould bo made once more tlie law of tho 
land. It was only on learning Jihoso extraordinary 
pro}X)sals of the priestly faction in tho western counties 
that tho Protector ^t convinced of tho further use- 
lessness of nogociations, and consented to an attack 
upon tho rebels. The latter, in tho meanwhile, had 
brought great sufferiigs^upon the citizens of Exeter 
by undormhiiug the walls and ciitilng off the supplies, 


enwiod resulted in tho totil rout of tho insurgents, 
and Lords Grey and Rnssoll, tho commaudors of tlio 
loyal anny, diovo tho flying multi- 
tude back to Exeter. Hero they 
were reinforced by an accession of 
OomiKhmeii, led by priests, and tlie 
fury of these brought about another 
snnguinaiy encounter On Cliff Heatb. 
Tho rebel host sUxhI their gioiind 
bravely, for, aecoixling to an 
liistoi'iaii, “great was the slaughtei, 
and eiiiel was tlie fight, and sueli 
was the valour ami stoutness of 
these men that the Lord Grey ro 
yiorted himself that ho never in all 
the wars that ho had been in did 
know the like.*' However, it was 
impossible foi^.m undisijijilined, 
badly-annod c*rowd, Icitlliy such poor 
btrategicians as ])iicstH, to gaiif any 
advantage against lognlar tiuops, 
and stoutly as they fought, it serveii 
to nothing hut the exuspeiation ot 
tho soldiers, whieli in tbe end got so fiirioiis as not to 
1)0 restiained by tho generals. Notwithstanding the 
strict injunctions of Somerset to 1>(» mild and foibear- 
ing against the deluded multitude, the greater jxut 
of the icbels caught' by tho tioops fell under tho 
swoid, while numbers were Jiung on gibbets along 
tho road. IfiimjiJirey Arundel, the nominal child’ 
leader, was cai 1 iod to London, tried, conderanod, and 
executed; but most of tho ])ricsts wore bummaiily 
dcKpitched on the s]H>f. ( )ue of the most no table of 
the clerical commanders, the vicar of St. Thomas, 
Exeter, had tho distinction conferred njion him of 
being Imng on the top of the steeple of his own ehuieli, 
“ill his popish apiiaiel, Avith a holy-water bucket and 
spiiiiklo, a sacrisy bell, a paii of beads, and such oHkt 
like po])ish ti'ash hanging about him.” 'i’here was 
evidently no more imdination .among tho Protostantrt 
than .among the Komaii (^^atholics to treat each olhtu 
like (’hiistiuns. 

While the rchollioii was ifiging.in tho west of 
Ihigland, another of entirely different aspect had 
cxunmcnced in tho easlcin cf^untics. In both in- 
stances, exactly tho bame class. of people, agricul- 
tural lalionrcrs, iiaupors, and vagrants, compuseil 
tlio mass of the rioters ; but while in tho west, owing 
to the acciuent of leadcrbhip, tliey set up a cry for 
popery and the old right to he hirt nt or hung under 
the act of tho Six Articles, in the cast tho rcbtds 
know much better wdiat tlioy 'wanted, and at the 
outset declared undisguisedly that they were plan- 
ning a social revolution The rising cominoneed on 
the (ith of July, at Wymoxidham, in a tumult wliich 
ensued after tlie porformanci' ' some itinerant 
piayc*^, and which ended in ihe destiuctioJi ul 
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hedges, ga,tes, and onolosnrcs for several miles around, weeks, in coiinse of which the tanner of Wymond- 
The disorderly crowd thns collecited aocpiired some ham actually defeated a detachment ^of royal troops, 
coherence a day or two after, through tin* exertions hx>k possession of Norwich, and laid siege to Yar- 
of ono Robert Kot, a tanner of Wymondliam, and a mouth. Reraarkablo order was kept all the wbile, 
nmn of some property, who, either driven by ambi-^ and, except the forcible taking of f(xxl and provisions, 
tion or that true rebellious instinct which disiiii- no' on ti ages of any moment wore committed. So 
guishes demagogues, put Ijiniself at the head of tlio liberal were the insurgents in •their views, that they 


rioters to load tlieni towards Norwich. Not being able J allowini jK»t only all sorts of poraons to come amongst 


to marcli at once into llie fortified city, Ket ordered 
ills followei s, who soon came to number neai- ten thou- 
sand, to throw up an cncam])ment at 3Iousohold Heath, 
a broad oiuineneo ovorJooldiig Norwich, ai»d tlic ricli 
^ valle}" of tlie River Yaro, It was not a bad spot for 
a crowd of lialf-sfarving people to dwell on, in the 
finest season of the year, with fertile lands all around, 
fields stockini witii vegohibles, j)aaturos full of sliwp, 
and paiks swarming witli deer. I’hey liclpod them- 
selves freely io all those good things, like men with 
*:! lieavy ap])olito and a liglit conscience ; and, aftor 
a slioi’f while, to got the supplies in a business-like 
manner, without ilio fwir of fast days, Rolxjrt Ket 
oiganiztsd a regular commissariat, aefing under fixed 
instructions. “ VVe, the king’s friends and deputies,” 
ran the warrant sup]^lu‘d to the foragers, “ do grant 
license to pi ovule and bring into the camp at Mouse- 
liold all manner of cattle and provision of victuals, 
in what pla©*? soever they may find the same, so that 
no vjulenco or injury be done to any^lioncst or poor 
man : commanding all persons, as they tender the 
kfng’s Jionoiir and ro}al majesty, and the roli(‘f of 
the commonwealth, to bo obedient to us the go- 
vernors, and to tJioso wdioso names onsne.” VVtth such j 
organization, the tf‘n thousand, honest and poor, wlio 
had their dwelling on Mousohold I fcalh, fared exceed- 
ingly w^oll, and tlic ro])ort of their good cheer soon had 
the cllect of attracting another ten tlionsjuid hungry 
souls, willing to seivo under the standard of the 
1 tanner of Wjuiontlham. fcJumersct Avas weak enough 
again to spend his time in willing proclamations, 
<‘\horting the poo]>Ie to disperse, and to sepaiato them- 
selves from “ ono Kef, a tanmu-, Avho hath taken np{»n 
him our r(»yal power and dignity, and calleth liim- 
self master and king of Norfolk and Suffolk.” It wms 
not likely that, the ]>oor wretches on Mouseliold 
Heath would leave Iheirfpiartors at the bidding of 
such dosiiatehes, llie persuasive effect of wdiicli, liow- 
ever gicat, w'as ciitiioly destroyed by the fine savour 
of the loast legs of mutton, and the unlimited supidics 
of fuA d, fish, ami game, f-’.iuisliod by the commissai iat 
of King Ket. 'riiu latliT, moreover, neglected nofbing 
outAAwdly to give himself the true airs of majesty, 
lie had a sort of throne erected for him under a wide- 
spreading oak, known os the ‘'Tieo of Reformation,” 
Avliei*o he sat^ in state, dispensing justieo, conferring 
honours, and /ceoiving ambassadors from all parts 
of the castciu counties. He even sent for the vicar 
of N 01 folk to wiy inaycis in the camp, and to exhort 
his men to lead (lod-fo«iring life, which had such 
an effect upon public opinion lliat many of the 
middle lasses began to symiiatbisc' with the rioters. 
}*ious landowmus even forgot tlio stolen dcoj' in the 
fueling, that ihey avcmo being prayed for; thinking, 
with tlio Jiislorian Knller, the scamps could not bo 
so veiy bad, “so religiously rolielJious woio they/* 

This singular revolt lasted not loss tlian scyon 


tlicin, but even to preach agaitist them in their very 
midst, to sucli extent that after a while the “ Tree 
of lieformation,” became a regular pulpit, ifs gigantic 
brandies being admirably adopted for the imrpost^. 
Rut the arguments of the preachers, all of whom 
tried to persuade the mob to seek tlieir homes and 
petition the govern mont for the redress of any 
grievances under whidi they woi’o labouring, took no 
effect, there being a strong and not altogether un- 
natural lielicf among the multitude that they wore in 
frir bettor jx)si tion for negociations while armed and 
encamped than while dispersed among their homes — 
if possessed of such. Thus even the sending of a 
rojal herald, to Avhieh the rroti^ctor condescended 
i»ij the petition of some of the leading citizens of 
Nv^rwich, pioved fruitless. The * messenger made 
his appearance in great state on Mousehdd Tloath, 
and read his procl.-imation, offering full pardon to all 
offendtu’S and strict investigation of their complaints, 
without the slightest intcifercnoo ; but only a very 
small number declared themselves ready to submit 
to King EdAA^ard, and the overAvhelining majoiiiy 
remained faithful to King Ket. The Protecjlor now 
could liesitate no longer in forcibly restoring jKiaco, 
and a troop of fiftemi Inmdred horse, nndcjr the 
martjuis ()f Northampton, was despatched for the 
])ini>oso. Ik-fore they reached Norwicli, the rebels 
had taken possession of the city, and though the 
royal lioojis succet-ded m gaining an cntraiKJo, they 
were attacked the next day and dri\’en back in dis- 
gi aceful rout, with the loss of sovt'ral of their chief 
oni(3or8, U'lie state of aftairs now was so flcrious that 
the Protector himself began jai oparations to lake ilie 
field; but, before doing so, ordered the earl of 
AVaiwick, wLo Avas busy in the northern counties in 
enlisting troops for a now campaign against S(30tland, 
to make an offoit for dispersing the rebels, if possible 
Avithoiit bloodshed. Warwick, at the head of some 
five thousonil men, succeeded, in tlio middle of 
August, in forcing his way into Noiwich, from j 
whence lie despatched Norroy king-at-arms AvitJi a 
final summons to the rioters to lay down their arms 
and accept a full pardon. 'J’he herald brought bfick 
a blank refusal, and nothing remained noAv for the 
call but to take the oflijnsive. Jlis first efforts were 
by no means succesi^ful, owing, probably, to strong 
sympathy between his own troops and the enemy, 
and it was not till the 2Gth of August, on receiving 
a reinforcement of fourteen hundred Flemish lances, 
tliat he was enabled to ofler a xutched battle to the 
insurgents. The struggle took pla(jo in the valley 
of Dussindale, at the foot of Mousohold Heath, and 
was soon decided by the flight!’ of the rclAols, who 
turrit d in wild confusion before the steady fire of the 
foreign mattililot^ks, against which their pikes and 
pitchfoj'ks were sadly usojossi 'J’lio victory was 
disgraced by groat cruelties committed ujxm the 
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flying men, apA nnmeroiis executions, oi^Jy stopped 
at lost by a general pardon issued by the Protestor- 
Kot, the leader of tbo rebellion, was hung in chaifas 
against tbe tower of Norwich castlo, and there were 
^bots planted along the chief roads of the county. 
But although thousands were sabred down, shot, and 
hung, the terrified laiyilords of the casiern counties, 
bewailing the loss jjjf their ^loop, kept clamouring 
for moi*o blood, so as to disgust even Warwick, not 
otherwise inclined to undue tenderness. “Is there 
no place for paadon,” ho replied to tho panic-stricken 
quires, who bid come forth from their hiding-holes 
U) rush upon tho sheep-stealers ; “ Is there no place 
for iVardon among ye: so tell what shall we do? 
Shall wo hold tho plougli ourselves, play tlio carters, 
and labour tho ground with our own hands ?*’ It was 
strange for a gcnej-iil to remind the lords of the s(>il 
that, with all their hatred of p>or flesh and blood, 
they wanted “ hands.’* 

The rclKillion had tho effoct of creating great jx)litical 
dissatisfacjtioii among tho upper, and chiefly the land- 
owning classes. Though uuaccompauied by any ex- 
cesses, and easily suppiesafd, tho squires and all the 
now nobilit 3 % who had got their estates from tho wi'wjk 
of ancient civil and ecclesiastical society efiectod 
by the Tudor kings, stcxxl agliast at the sjiectio 
fif tho gigantic multitude which had arisen in tlicir 
siglit. The now nobles of tho piu-so had made no 
scniplo to piossess themselves of tho old baronial halls, 
and to accept, on cheap tenns, the vast domains of the 
<dnirch ; but the very fact that their piopcrty w'-as 
now, and not unficqnontly ill-gotten, made them 
dread any new claimants* even if they wanted no- 
thing cls(3 but tho right to live on the land on which 
they were born, and to earn thoir subsistence in the 
sweat of tlieir bunv. ’Hiis, m rcalilv, was the only 
demand f>f the rclxds, strijipcd of all the boisterous 
nonsense of clinical and other leaders whom chance 
had placc'd at tlio hc£id of the movement b)lh in the 
(‘iistetn and w(«fem counties. But jKX)r laws woio 
not yet thonglit of in England; iliero wjis no right 
to live, but only a right to starve, with tho alfcnia- 
livo of being imprisoned for bogging and hung fur 
stealing. Tlicvo was not a man in high pasition, 
except tho 1*1 oioctor, capable of sympathy with tho J 
groat dumb imiss of agricultural serfs, whoso brawny 
ai ms and sinews rcpros(mti‘d the strength and glory 
of tho nat i(»n, more precious tlian all its wealth of gold, 
silver, and morchandizo, 3 "ot less valued tliaii tho 
CJittio in ilio field. Somerset rt^ally and truly sym- 
jtatliised with ih«-» sufibring people ; but, liigh as was 
his position and grofxt. his ^xiwor, even ho was not 
able to do much towards alleviating thoir suflbrings, 
lieing opiKjscd in his oflbrts^by^every man in power 
and oven his most intimate frjjonds. All, without 
exception, blamed him for taking tho part of the jKKir 
against tho rich, of tho oppressed against tho oppres- 
sors; and, sooing that ho continued in his course 
without taking heed, they broke out in open resis- 
tance against his autliority. It manifested itself, 
immediately nfti^r suppi-ession of tlie Norfolk 
i-obellion, in a sudden and violent conspiracy. ’J'Jie 
principal leader of it was the oarl of AVarwiok, whose 
viotoiy over the imfirgeTit host at Dussindule, and 
indiscidminato slaughter •afterwaids, had given great 
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satisfaction to all tho oneuiLes of the Protector. The 
earl of Warwick was tho soil of the rapacious Dudley, 
executed for gross extortion early in the reign of 
Heniy VIII., together with Empson. Finding him 
a shrowd, sharp fellow, in many rosjKjiits like his 
father, and hopefully obsequious and uiipiincipled, 
Hcniy kept young Dudley near liis jK 3 rson, jiiade him 
^into a Viscount liisle after a while, used him for 
various purpasos, and in liis will nominated linu one 
of his executors. Always ready to lemain at (ho lo]), 
whatever miglit happen, llio viscount no sooner tviw 
tho good arrangements which Somerset and Cianmer 
had made for seizing tlio jwwer, than ho attached 
himself warmly to them, and in recompense was 
invested with (he illustiious tide of earl of Wai"vvick. 
A man of undoubted talent, though utterly iniscni- 
pulous, tho new earl stuck to the Protector as 
long as ho saw his fortunes in tho awcndant ; but 
as soon as he perceived the growing disfavour with* 
which Somerset was regarded by the aristocracy, he 
immediately wheoJed round, placmig liiraself at tho 
head of the opposition for fuitlier advancement. That 
tho bulk of the people weio as ^^et far too ignorant, 
as well as disorganized, to servo tlio pin poses of 
political ambition, could not for a moment <iscaj>e i\u\ 
notice of Warwick ; and his shrowd ealculatjon was 
that his fiiciul tho Protector w'oiiM l)e euiucly unable 
to willistand any decided attack of the uj>per classes. 
To secure the success of his scheme still more, Warwi'^ k 
sought allies among tlie great Poman C^atliubc party, 
wlioso hatied of fcjoinoisct was almost greater than 
that of the democracy- feai ing landowiitus. The chitd' 
loader of this party, the ev-chaiicellor Wiiothoslcy, 
created carl of 8outhampl'»n by tho Prott‘ctor, and, 
notwithstanding his dangerous ojqiasition, even n*- 
mstated by him in his ]>luce in the privy council, 
eagerly joined tho conspiracy, on tlie pioiiiise tlmt a 
check w^as to be ajrjdied to tlio I^rotestant movement. 
All those ai'Tangoruonts haiing been quietly entered 
into, Warwick and his ii lends assombl(‘d togetlmi 
in Ixmdon towards the end of September, a month 
after tho battle of Dussindalo, to dispose of the 
supremo power of tlio ICnglish lealm. 

'J'ho greatest suceoss attended the niovi*inei)tfi of the 
conspiiators. Finding t.he city aiiiliorities in their 
favour, they openly paraded the stieets with a great 
array of armed retainers, drovssed up showily, with 
long swords and full jxickets, so as to l)c able both to 
bnl 3 e the selfish and to frigliteii the tniiid. After j 
obtaining entrance, bj^' a stiatagem, into tho ’IWer, • 
and removing tho lieutenant, War wick found himself 
master of the capital witliout strflcing a stioko, 1 
and nothing edso I’omairied to •bo done but to | 
obtain possc^ssion of tho yonng*king to complete tho | 
revolution. There was nothing* in tho chaiactcr of 
Edward VT* to otrer the slightest obstacle to tho 
suc(X>ss of tiie scheme, lie had l>een well drilled in 
the dry formulas of Pi otestantLsni,^md wris thus far 
attached to the i>olicy of Somerset and (Iranmer; but 
to n keen observer like Warwick tho great fiuit had 
long boon visible that ho was, on the whole, a Iwiy-uf 
great callousness of heart, not improved by schohistiu 
cramming. Young as ho was, he kept a journal of 
tho chief events of the day, noting !.'wn in Succession, 
wdt^ as much uncrmcoin as hih ro val fiithcr might 
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have exhibited, all that^was passin" before hirt eye, 
murders and mummeiiosj state asneinblies, street liots, 
and executions. That there would not be much I 
dilBcoilty in sc‘]mratin^ this yoiiii'j kin^ from his 
uncle, who loved him mucli, but for this veiy leason 
did not pander to his vanity, nor w^as unnoocssaiily 
compliant to liLs whims, the call of ^^'^lrwick knew 
well enough, and theiefoio nuido JitUo ccrornony,^ 
aftor having gained liis footing in London, in demand- 
ing his custody. The rrotcetoi*, avIio was staying 
with Edward at llampton Couit, and only liad lieeoiuc 
aware of the movements of liis eni'inios ^t the last 
moment, replicid to the deiriaiid by a ro 3 ^al j^ioclama- 
tion, issued on tho Jst. of October, lequiriiig all 
subjects to meet under tho king’s standard, “ in 
defensible array, willi liarness and weapons, to defend 
his most royarjierhon, and liis entirely beloved uncle, 
the Loid l*rotector, against whom certain jiersons 
•have attempted a dangerous sympathy.” The pro- 
clamation had veiy little cfl’ect, the poorer classes, 
ui>on whom alone fc>omei\sot wms able to rely, having 
no “liaiiiess and vvca))ons,*’ and tlio ai ms-boaring 
juojiertj’-posscssing luddes and citizens being ranged, 
almosl undivided, ogfdnst tho democratic chief of the 
state, lie had, in tins hour of n(*ed, no armed force to 
rely on. Of two Ixidies of tioops, laised for the 
suppression rf^f ]K)pitlar tiirmills, and partly for a new 
attgipk on tho Kiench in Scotland, the piinoipal one, 
in the east cm counties, was under the command of 
Warwick, and, after the victory of Dussindalo, ontiiely 
devoted to their lead(‘r, wliilo the 'Uior, which had 
relieved Exeter, was guided by Lord ltusscll,»/vhoni to 
gain OAer had been one of tho first cndea\ours of tho 
conspirators. Of this, too, the IVotoctor was uiiawate, 
for after issuing his jucxjlamation, he sent a daspateh 
to Kussell, wliom lie lielievod his tnie friend, requesting 
him to liasten with the uriu)^ under his command “to 
the defence of tlie king’s majesty.” U’he rqdy he 
received at last opened his eyes to the greatness of 
the danger which had risen up belbre him. Lord 
Ihissell coolly intbrmed the head of the government 
that ho had “received advortiseracTit fiom the loids,” 
that is, the cons])iiatois under Warwick, “that no 
huit or displcasuie is meant towards tho king's 
inajesty^, and that it dedh plainly a})peai that they aie 
his highness’s most tine and loving subjects.” A 
final sentence levcaled tho gieat cause at tho bottom 
of tlio consiuiacy. “ i^oiu* grace’s p’ r^d imution,” 
exclaimed Lot d Kussoll, “ and billets sent ahi • ».al f< >) tlie 
ra.sing of the coinm< ai.i we d isliko very much.’* ^i’hesij 
“billots for the raising ot the commons ” constituted 
the last and inBst. daring effort to prolong the leign 
of the democratic' Erotoctejr. 

“Good pe()jdc,” rjpff tho billets, mj’^stei iously dis- 
tributed all (Tver Engl^?,nd, “in tho name of God and 
King Ed waul, let us liso with all our power to defend 
him and the Jiord I’lotector against certain loids and 
gentlemen and chipf masters, which 'vvouhl depose tho 
Lord Protector, and so cnd<ingcr tlio king’s royal j 
liersou, because wo the poor commons, being injured 
by tli extortion of gentlemen, had our paidon this 
year by tho mercy of the king and the gtiodm^s of 
the Lord Pititoctor, for whom let us fight, for he 
loveth alt just and true gentlemen winch do no 
extortion, and also tho {kku* commonalt)^ of ihi^l|rtid. 


God save itho king and the Lord Protector, and all 
true lords and gentlemen, andusthe peg^r commonalty !*' 
Kudo as it was, this appeal to the “ |)0or commonulfy,” 
w'as not witliout ite effect, so as even to alarm 
Wanvick and his friends. They sent in haste foi 
Kussoll to come with his ti-oops to London ; and ho, 
setting out instantly, .reported tliat “ the countries 
wore everywhere in a roar tliat #io man wist what to 
do.” However, tho dangers on this side wore not 
great, for Somerset, w'ith all his love for the poor, w^as 
not tho man to head a popular insurroction. Not 
deeming himself and his royal charge safe atHamptofi 
Court, ho removed, in the night from tlie htli to the 
7th of October, to Windsor, attended hy about 
five hundred aimed men, most of them his own and 
tho king’s servants. Only two of his fiiends and 
associates in power had the courage to follow him to 
Windsor, namely Cranmer and 8ir William Paget. 
Seeing tlie difficulty of maintaining himself under 
these chc'LimstaTices, and wishing, above all, to avoi<l 
bloodshed, the Protector now sent an envoy to London 
to ti*cat with the conspirators, tfdling them, in a letter, 
“Yo shall find us agreeable to any reasonaldo con- 
ditions that you may require, for wo do (*.steem the 
king and the wealth and tiaiiqniUity of tliis* realm 
more than all other worhllj’' things, 3 ^ea, tJian our own 
life.” Tho envoy to whom Somerset intrusted the 
neg(Xjiatiou, Sir Philip Holy, like other fiiends, 
played him false, and instead of working for his in- 
tciisst, allowed himself to bo employed by Warwdi^k as 
ilie lK‘arer of secret messages to t lie young king, as w'dl 
as lo Cranmer, both being urged to detach tlioinsolvi's 
from tho intoicst of tho falling man. He was not 
quite on the giound yet, and might liavo easily risen 
to hid full height again, had ho been os daiing and as 
unscriipiilouH as his antagonists. While negueiating 
with them, there came news that ten thousand men 
had lisim in Wilts and Hampshire, and weio in full 
march towards AV'indsor, and tliat twenty* tliousaiid 
me no of tho “ poor commons” weie assembling in Kent, 
Sussex, and Surrey, Put llio Pioteetor hy iJiis time 
liud roliii(]nisljcd all m*tioiiH of resislanee, humiliat- 
ing himself so fir as to send an affect loiiato letter lo 
^^arw]ck, in which ho bi ought IbiAvaid their old 
fiiondbhip and tho services ho had lendered liim as a 
plea for Jbrbearance and luony. To approach a man 
of Wai'wick’s stamp wdlh sneh sentimentalities was 
singularly childliki*, but also singularly useless. 

The eiisis came/ at last, sadder to the Protector than 
ho could liavo possibly expected. Tlie sem et messages 
of tho traitor, 8ir William Iluhy, had tho intendetl 
(‘fleet, and the last remaining of f:>oinersei’s fiiends, 
Cranmer and 8ir Williiyn Paget, Itniied against him. 

I On their persuasion^ the conspiring lords, twenty-two 
in number, weio invited by royal warrant to re])air to 
I Windsor Castle, tho Protector’s intention being to 
I come to an agreement with them, but theirs to make 
him a prisoner, Warwick and his co conspirators, 
accomimnied by a largo body of troops, arrived on tlio 
1 2th of Octolicr, aiia, before twenty-foui* horn's weiu 
gone, tho Pioteetor found hintjelf a captive. Botli 
Cranmer and Paget played an ignoble jiart in the 
arrest of Somerset, to which thov actively (lontributed, 
taking credit fir tho same yi atjommnniixition to tho 
ruling jiowers. “ Because,” they leportod, “ his cham- 
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bor was Iiard adjoining to the king’s bed-ckambor, ho 
is removed to ^lo tower, which is called the lieu- 
tenant’s. whioli is the high tower next adjoining to 
the gate of the middle M'ard : a veiy high tower, and 
a strong and good watch shall be had about the same.” 
The after 3i is arrest, tlie rroiector was carried off 
to London, while the .young ^ king was led back to 
Ifampton Court, who^e Warwick intended ^king up 
his quarlors. Somerset had to enter the city in the 
midst of soldiers, like a prisoner captured on the 
buttle-ficld, but with procwitions whicli plainly showed 
tlio fear of the captors of a rescue. All the leading 
men of London came forward to keep the poor people 
in check; “the lord mayor,” according to Ilolin- 
shed, “ Sir Ralph Warren, Sir John Gresham, master 
nxordor. Sir William Locke, and loth the shoiiffs 
and other knights, sitting on their horses against j 
Soper Lane, with all the oflicers with halberds, and 
fiom Holbom Thidgo to the Tower, certain aldermen 
or their dejnitios, on horseback in (»voiy street, w'ith 
a number of householders standmg with bills as ho 
[S<»mersot,J passed.” The householders and their bills 
effectually kejit the houselsss in the backgiound; but 
they wcio iinablo to piciveni the groans and miinimi- 
ing of “the people, who loudly deelaiod themselves in 
favour of the prisoner, and against his enemies. How- 
ever, no lescue was altc'uijded, and the I’lotector was 
safrdy hnlged within the daik walls of the Towci. 

'J’ho C 4 ul of ^^’arwick and his fiicnds wore now 
masters of the government and of the king, and all 
made anxious pieiuuatiuiis to share the How of wealth, 
honours, and dignities ami mg them. Gicat in his 
hopt's, above the lesl, wa}^ tlio earl of fcSouthainpton, 
who, next to AVarwiek, had taken the lead in the 
eonspiiacy, with thii balk of the still powei tnl Roman 
("atholio paify at his back. To become once more 
lord-chancelloi and chief of the cabinet wiis tlio least 
ho reckoned ujKni, and ho was not without quiet 
expectations of lilling Somerset’s plaeo, keeping Wai- 
wick at his feet, and restoiing England to the Pope 
and the Pope to Ikigland. But the son of Dudley 
was more than a match for the w'ily cx*chaneellor, 
who, with zeal enough to turn the rack upon women, 
lacked disi’retion in the managem<iiit ot his affairs, j 
* AN'arwiek’s keen eyes had w'atehod the movements of 
the Roman ralliulies, and, justly fearing that unless 
stopped in time tliey iniglit become tcK) strong for 
him, had made up his mind to throw them overboard 
at the earliest iiossiblo opportunity. The gates of the 
Tower closed iqioii Someisot on the 13th of October; 
on the same day, the letters patent for the custody of 
the king’s person and tJie protcctoi'shiji wore revoked, 
and Warwick took possession of the royal po\ver wdlh* 
out further ceiemony. All the ii^pro important places 
of tlie government fell to the lot Warwick’s fnends, 
but the carl of Southampton got noiliiiig. Yo\ying 
vengeance, ho retired from court, and began plotting ; 
but had not plotted long liefore he died — ot vexation, 
as stated by souic, or, more probably, os asserted by 
others, of vexation grimly assisftd by poison. The 
Roman C^atUolic partjiso far from reaping any benefit 
from the change of government for whicli they had 
desperately worked, soon found tlio tide tinning 
against them more Itrongly than over. Warwick 
was said to bo popish at Tioart ; jret ho gave no pitiot 
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of it when anived at jiowTr, but, on <ln> coutiary, 
showed himself more Protestant than even yuimuset. A 
man of no convictions wliatevor, and w'lth no oHior 
guide of his actions but the gieed of ambit, ion, lio 
could not fail iKjrcciviiig that the zealous adv(Kae,V of 
Protestantism was a far tafcT mode of letaiuing tho 
supremo jiower winch lie had grasped than the leadci- 
^ship of tJiO opposite jiarty. Jle w^as too far-sigliiinl 
not to Ixs awaie that the great bulk of the nation w^as 
Protestant at heart, and he know, moieovtu*, tliat tin* 
young king was deeply giouiided in the now 
d(x?trines ok religion, and had too much of tlio obstin;icy 
of his father to leave the slight(‘,st piobability of his 
ever changing his Lutheran princijiles. To cnc'ouiago 
these now became his great object, carried out wdth 
much wisdom and still nioi o energy. 

TJie Ihst measure of the new government was to 
call together a parliament, foi tlio double pm pose of 
trying the ProUxitor and of passing vanons iiiqiorfinit# 
measures of civil and ecelesiastnal lefuriii. Jt was 
no }>art of Wanvicik's pjliey to be Laid upon his pre- 
decessor in power, as long as 1 lioi o v\ ere lio))os of making 
him useful in the pi (►seen lion of his ambitious schemes, 
and his chief objc(‘t for llio monient consisted in 
humiliating him sufQciently to extinguisli fmthei 
rivalry. Tlio faitliful loids and eouuuons met ou 
the 4th of November, three wcekjy after tjie fall ot tla^ 
Pjoloctor, and, obedient as (‘vt*r, at once passed a Jong 
bill of }iains aifil pimal tics against the piisoiier in the 
IWer. After this picliminaiy eeiemony, Waiw’K'k 
sent a message to his old fiieiid and pation, asking 
him io choose between tl»e altoi native of dcihiring 
himself innocent of the eharg(\s bi ouglit against lum 
and having his liead cut off, and that of deelaiing 
himself guilty and being i chased, as wxll as le- 
insteted in a |V)sition near the tin one. »Soiqeiset 
Avas not Mifficiently fanatic to coAct mailyidom fin* 
martyidom’s sake, and at. once luomised to do any 
leasi'.nablo thing to get again into tlie ojieii air. ’J'his 
having liccn agieed upon, he Avas led, on the 1 3th of 
December, before the king and piivy council, was 
made to fall on his knees, to dindaie himself a very 
great sinner, and to piomiso icpimtanee and meliora- 
tion. After Ibis ho Avas taken b.u'k to the ToAver, 
something moio remaining to be doia^. Soniorsol bad 
a large ibrtuuo, and WarAviek thought it would be 
f.iir tliat lie should have a pait of it, arul accoidingly 
parliament aa'os once moie set to Avojk in its judicial 
capacity. ’J’lio obs<*(pnou8 members of both houses 
quickly passed a bill, by AAliieh the Avhole of the ex- 
IVotector’s personal piopeity Ava.s dcxdarod forfeited 
to the croAvn, and he A\^as adjudged,* besides, to pay 
the large sum of ten thousand pounds as a fine, on 
retaining his estates. Against •tiio latter part of the 
judgment Somorsot rcmonstiateiT, but A^^ith the only 
effect of being again Ihreatenoll with the axe, which 
naturally ma *.o him quiet. On the tUli ol hebriiaiy, 
ho Avas'at last released fiom eoutineinciit, and four 
days after a royal pardon, sigm‘cl by his nephow% vt'as 
placed in his hands. WarAvick, by this time, hud 
come to the conclusion that his giojit antagonist avas 
sufficiently hmiiblod, and fit to become a helpless tool. 

There Avoro indications of resth'ss disquiet among 
tho labouring population throng'' 'ut Iho'kir^cmm, 
and^reasons to fear a goneial ..iicction. io lay 
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the threatening storm, jyailiament passed a number 
of laws by -whicli heavy |>enalties were iuilicted upon 
all who should disimb tho peace. It was made liigh 
treason for more than twelve persons to moot togetlicr 
for a eommou purpose, and to refuse dispersing ujKjn 
l)roolaniation of tho magistrates, and it was made 
iolony to break down fences or oiielosurcs, or to de- 
stroy deer, or to damage dwellings. Even those whoij 
refused to assist tlio constituted authorities in Iheir 
action against rioters were made liable to severe 
ponaltios — farmers to forftdt their leases, and copy- 
holders their lands and houses ; and any fdl’ty jHiisoJJS 
meeting with tho object of committing unlawful acts 
wore to bo lield tiaiiors. The severity of these 
statutos was hut too likely to deftiat tho very object 
for which they liad been cruieted, and it was tho 
knowlodgo of this, and of tlio growing animosity of 
tho Eoman Catholic i^arty, which made Warwick 
huxioiis to enlist tJio popularity of Somerset in liis 
Borvice. Tlio partizans of the old faith, indeed, had 
roawn to ho dissatisfied with tho new goveiinnent 
which they had helped to construct, for iU first acts 


fcion of tilt Norfolk rebellion, and subsequent assist- 
ance given to tho ambitious designs qi Warwick, the 
preparations for invasion were given up altogether, 
and tho English garrison at Haddington, maintained 
all along at a great sacrifice of blood and treasure, 
received orders to return homo. To leave Scotland 
alone was decidedly th/3 wisest? plan, since there were 
fair piuspcHits that tho people il#mselves would diivo 
away their Preneli frienii and musters, utterly dis- 
gusted as they had become with their presence. 
Even the queen dowuger was uttering loud com- 
plaints against tho insoJcnco of her own countiymejf, 
and although, through the effect of her remoiistrijinces. 
General D’Esse had to give up his command to 
Mamlial Tcnies, affaiiu remained in nearly the sumo 
state, tho country being treated in most rosfKscts as 
a dependency of Fiance, His successes heie eiii* 
lx)ldonod Henri II. to assail tho power of England 
in another direction, and, without declaring wfir, ho 
suddenly ixinnced upon Iloulogno, trying to take the 
by surprise. He was unsuccessful in lliis 
attempt; but ho drove the English garrisons from 


m-oclaimed a more severe warfaio upon them than | Ambleteusfs, Sehupies, and ftthcr siiiall fortresses near 
had ever yet lieen waged. Hy a new statute, passed j the coast, and then invested llonlogno by land and 
<lw^hig tho impriBonment of Somerset, the whole of j sea. Seeing that, in tho existing state of weakness 


the images still remaining in the churches wore 
ordered to be removed or destroyed, and all miss^^ls 
to b^ delivered np, while a Irody of thirty- two com- 
missioners, presided over by Cmnincr, was appointed 
to compile a new code of ecclesiastical laws. Several 
bishops, who stood out in opi)ositiou against tlieso 
reforms, among Ihera tho oocupaiitH of the* so(‘s of 
Chichester, Durham, and Worcester, weio committcHl 
to prison and deprived of iheir inities, as a proof that 
the new rulers were thoroughly in earnest. But 
AVarwdek, although thus throwing tho gauntlet to 
the jxirty whi(jh had counted him as thciis, was not 
inclined to underrate tho animosity arising therofiom, 
and, to strcngtJren his hands, resolved to call Somer- 
set’s influoiKHs to his aid. Towaids the end of March, 
1550, little more than a month after his release Ironi 
tlie Tower, Somerset was invited to appear again at 
court, and on the 10th of Axu'il he was re-appoinh‘d 
to a seat at tho privy coniKiil board, and his fine 
remitted. To gain him over entirely, Warwick next 
arranged a nmniago IjtdAvoeu his eldest son. Viscount 
Lisle, and one of the daughters of Somerset, which 
Wfis celehratod witli gitat pomp, in the pi eh « ace of 
tho 1 ing, at Kichmond, u tli(j .'{rd of June. Thp day 
after, there was another nuptial ceremony, graced by 
the royal preseij(‘e, Warwicks thiid son, Sir Uobert 
Dudley — better known, 6ubse<incntly, as carl of Leices- 
ter — espousing A niy, the daughter of Sir John Kolisart. 
Tho fostivhiys attendant upon those joyful events 
extended over more than a week, and included various 
|>oculiar arislocratic amusements, Buch os foot-races 
between luiblomen, and goose hunting. “There 
were,’* King Edw»d gravely entered in Jiis joumal, 
“certain gentlemen that did strive who should fust 
take a\^ ^y a goose’s head which was liunged al i ve on 
twe cross posts.” 

• England’s infliionco abroad was very much weak- 
ened by the internal troubles of tho kingdom. The 

1 armjjr collected for driving the French from St otland 


of the government., tliero was little clianco of laising 
the siege, Warwick sent commissioiKirs to tliO French 
king, with absolute ixiwcr to treat for tho cession of 
tho place, on tho basis of tho treaty coiu^liidod he) 
tween Henry VIII. and Francis I. Tiio chief stipu- 
lation of this treaty was the payment of the sum td’ 
two millions of ci owns, an ears of tiibuto duo from 
the rulers of Franco to t ))0 kings of England, as a 
security tin* which Boulogne was bujqx>sf d to be held. 
Warwick's commissionois, led by his fiiond Lojd 
Bussell, now created eail of Bedfoid, tried hard to 
obtain tho signature of Ilonii 11. to the fulfilment 
of this agreement, hut found him immovable. As 
fully awai 0 as AVarwick himself of tho iinpotcTicy of 
tho English government, he proudly dciclared that 
ho did not acknowledge owing tiibuto to any nation 
upon earth, and that if Boulogne was not given up 
to him he would simply take it. But Bedford was 
persevering, and at huigth the French king allowed 
himself to he persuaded that it would ho cheapest 
for him to pay a sum down to regain lus cily, 
instead of jisking new lives in tho attack upon it. 
Henri eonld iiot help seoiiig the force of these argu- 
ments, ami thorou]X)n agi’ced to give four hnndicd 
thousand eruvms for the immodiato restitution of 
Boulogne, one half at once, and the other luilf at the 
end of five months. The treaty of * peace and amity 
on these conditions was signed on the 241h of March, 
1550, and by an iiapoitaiit sliiiulation atiuched to 
it, tho English government kiund itself to respect the 
independence of Bcotland, or, in otlier woids, to leave 
tho kingdom in tho possession of France, liiero was, 
moreover, a secret agreement, by tho h^rms of wliich 
a marriage was arraygod to take place between King 
Edward and Princess Elizabolh, one of the daughters 
of Henri II, ^ Tho French moAirch altogclhor had 
r<)ason to believe that his four hundred thousand 
Clowns were not ill spent. ^ 

I’ho P^icnch treaty did clld to tho popularity 


having been dnorted from its puq»o:^u in thcsujjipaos- ! of Warwick, slight as it w|s befoic, and a strong 
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opposition agc^nst him was manifesttid alj. over tlio 
<jountiy. There wore many who demanded t)io re- 
instalment of ^morset in the proU*etorship, and 
tJiough the latter did nothing to onoonrago this 
movement, it was not the loss alarming to tho painty 
in power. Warwick’s ho|)e of making a tool of 
his groat rival gradually vanished in Iho course 
of tho year 1550 , and ho cmne to porocivo that there 
was too much inlluonco loft to Somci*set to allow 
snboi dination. There were alternate quarrels and 
reconciliations ; violent words, followed by festive 
^aliquots and expressions of eveilasting fiiendsbip. 
Even tJiO sci*vfints of tho rival statesmen were alToctod 
by tho jealousies of their masters, and open battles 
tcM>k place between them in Ibo strcf'ts, with this 
significant tmding, liowevcr, that vdiilo Warwick’s 
1 otainers always went scot fico, Somerset’s men were 
jnit into ])risoii at every possible opportunity. It 
was not difficult to foisco that tho silent stnigglo 
between the two gjoat rivals would end in tho same 
way. Both wove ambitious ; but the one being kind- 
hearted and somewliat timid, and tho other IxAd and 
utterly unsciupulous in hk? ambition, the result could 
Kcarctdy Ixj doubtful. However, Warwick hesitated 
to stiiko for some time. IJo felt that his owu footing 
at tho giddy height of supreme power was by no 
moans socino, and that one false step might prove his 
desJi’iKjtiun ; but while waiting ho did not cease 
w^atcfiing, keeping a steady 63^0 ui)ou all his supposed 
<n* real eiiemios. Somerset was surroundiid and 
followed wheiovor he went by a host of spies, who 
reported iho most insignificant of his actions, and 
every word that went ffom his lips. Tho ox-Bro- 
tec’tor was an3'thing but a cautious man, and often 
said things wljich, when reported and properly 
magnified by the paid tale b('arois, sounded vety 
unpleasant in tho eais of his successor, thus infinitely 
aggravating tho mutual distrust. 13 ut tlu‘io was 
one cause, stronger than all the others, which finally 
brought matters to a crisis. iSomerset had long entor- 
laincd a plan for drawing tho relationship hetwoen 
himself and the 3’oung king stronger, b}' a maniage 
of the latter with one of his daughters, and even now 
that be had fallen from his high jxjsition ho did not 
cease woiking in tlie execution of tin* scheme. It 
was nalHiall3'^ opposed hy Warwick, wlio, to c*oun- 
t(uuct the otforts of his rival, resolved to nmiry 
Edwanl to a daughter of tho king of Fiance, taking 
tho first steps to this effect in the negotiations about 
Boulogne. Henri II. showed himself very anxious 
for tlie alliance, and in May, 1551 , a splendid cinbiissy, 
under tho iuar<[ui0 of Nortliampton, was sent to 
Paris to invest the king with tho order of tho Garter, 
and to settle tho prdiminrfl ies^ of tho matrimonial 
iiniou. The noble mrirquis wjis instructed to ask 
for a dowry of two millions of crowns for the princess, 
but this being refused, ho obligingly acceptcAl just 
one tonth mrt of it, with tho proviso that the future 
queen of England, as yet in pinafores, slunild bt) sent 
across the channel “at her father’s^ charge, three 
months before slie ^as twelve, sufficiently jewelled 
and stuffed.’* This settled, anotbor treaty of eternal 
peace and friendship between Franco and England 
was sworn to by th| n^otiators, and Henri II. de- 
spatclied one of his great ^cnoiuls, tlio famous TMaishal 
• • 
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St. Andre, to take I0 his exj^M.tod son-iu-law the 
order of St. Michael, iu retu/u for tliat of the Garter. 
Edward was much pleased with tho d(‘coiation, and 
duly entered in his joiiinal that ho had received the 
Older of Mtynrsnijnvur^ or My-loul IMidliael. 

When Marshal St. Andie anived iu England, at 
tho Iwginning of July, tlie “sweating sickness” had 
^just broken out, and was making gicat havoc, to the 
‘intense consternation of tlic poo])lo. Tlicrcs was a belit f 
sprejul tar and wide that thei>lague was a jinnishment 
of heaven for tlio sins of the people, and that it 
attacked no other jier^ons but natives of ]<higlaiul. 
“Tlio disease,” accoiding to a histoiian of tJie time, 
“followed Englishmen, and noiu^ oilier nations; only 
our Englishmen were sick tlicit'csf, and none other 
persons; the eonshlcialhm of which thing made 
tjio nation much afraid thereof, wlio for tho time 
began to lepent and give alius, and to remember 
God, from whom that plague might well seem to ]io» 
sent among us. But as the diM use in time evawd, 
so our devotion (1t‘CM3ed.” One of tho king’s gi 00ms, 
and a gentleman of tlie bcd-cliambci, liaving been 
carried oft* by iho “ sweating sickness,” Edward was 
taken fiom WcstininstiT Talacc to Hampton Court, 
where tho French ambassador was intiodiiccd into 
the I03^al presence, and afterwaids cntertaimAl by a 
series of splendid fetes. In the conuics of those, 
Somerset made himself ratlim* conspicuous by constant 
attendance up8n tho 3'Oiing king, so mucli so lliat 
Warwick got alarmed, and liuinc'd on las prc'jnu'a- 
tions for getting rid of his gieat lival. As a pro- 
limiary to this end lie appointed himself, in September, 
Warden of tho Scottish JMarchos, a place ])ioviously 
held h}'- the marquis of Dorset, which placed at his 
disposal tho most warlike portion of the conutiy, 
and made him almost solo dicfatoi’ of England^ To 
a man more wat(*liful of his owji sccuiily than 
Somerset, this nomination, un(‘vj)ected as it was, 
wouhl have caused piofomid misfiust , but lie seemed 
to feel none, and regularly took his scat in Iho privy 
council, placing himself at tho free ilisjKisal of his 
enemies. Nor did ho appear to lose his confidenc-e 
vsdicri, a week after, it was announced that Warwick 
was to bo raised to the dignity of duko o! Norlh- 
umbcrbinii, wdt.h giant of all tho (states of this powiu-- 
ful faini 13, forfeited by tho attainder of the rightful 
heir. 'i’Jio 3"oung king himself communicated to iho 
council, on iho 4 th of Oct<»ber, the news of this extra- 
ouliuary elevation, wliadi was made public on tho 
11th 'of tho samo month. Si ill Hoinci sct, fearing 
nothing, and evidently ignorant of all tiio designs 
against him, made his regular ajijJoaraneo at tlie 
council table till the after noon of tfie IGth of Octolxu-, 
when ho was suddenly arrested Wai wick’s guards, 
and carried oft* to the I’ower . A number* of Soruci-sct’s 
personal friends wcie seized at the same moment, 
the young kmg, looking on veiy composedly at his 
uncle’s and their arrest, and (mining slant notes 
of tho nratter in his journal. “I'liis moiniiig,” 
Edward entered, under October IGlh, “none was at 
Westminster of the conspirators. Tlio first w^is tho 
Duke [of Somerset] who caino later than he was 
wont of himself; after dinner ho Wiis ajipreheiidcd ; 
Sir Thomas ralmor-, on the ten waKhig^ there; 
lla^imond, passing by Mr. Vice lainhoj lam’s door, 
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was called in by John Piers to make a match at 
shooting, and so taken. V- Newdigato was called for 
as from my lord his master, and taken. I^ikewise 
were John Seymonr and Davy Seymour. Anindel 
also was taken, and the Lord Grey, coming out of 
the country.” Thus, with one swoop, Warwick cap 
tured all whom ho suRj)ccled were friendly to his lival, 
informing the young king that they wore “conspi- 
rators.” The notable sciitonco in Edward’s jonniaP 
about Kewdigate, one of Somei set’s rehiinens, being 
“ called for as from my lord liis master,” ('h*arly 
showed the conspiracy, if any, to bo the otlier 
bide. 

'J’he charge upon wliich Somerset was arrested was 
that of having plotted with his fu<‘iuls, tlio cail of 
Arundel, liOrd Grey, and others, to seize and exeeufo 
Warwick, and stir up civil war in tJie noj Ihei n counties. 
Not a tittle of reliable evidence was biouglit forwaid 
to substantiate this accustalion, wliieh rested chiefly, if 
not solely upon the deposition of the Sir Thomas 
Palmer, mentioned in Edward’s journal as 'walking 
on the terrace duiing Somerset’s arrest, doubtless 
to wateli liim. I’almer, an iiiisenipulous rogue and 
pixjfligate, ready to lend himself to any crime for a 
hiibstaniial reward, swoie that as fax* back as the 
month of Aiuil, Somerset had entci<‘d upon arrange- 
ments for overthro'vs.ing the existing government, and 
seeui-ing to lYfmself once more the eustody of the king 
and^ chief direction of affairs. The trial was a more 
farce of justice. Waiwick, acting the part of pio- 
seen tor as well as judge, went, with tw^ iity-six of his 
adherents and depoiidents, including the mtu'quis of 
Noi-thampton, the carls of Derby and of Dodrord, to 
Westminster llall, on the 1st of December, and, sitting 
flown under the cloth of estate, had Somerset biouglit 
up fiom the U’ower, The depositions of Palmer and 
several other obscure individuals woic read; but, 
tliough Somerset asked eai nestly to meet them face to 
face, none of the witnesses were biouglit forward, and 
there was nothing for the prisoner but to give a 
general denial to the aeousations of his enemies. So 
weak was the evidence, that the twcnty-sev(‘n judge 
cicatures as they were of Warwick, found themselves 
unable to make out a case of treason against Somei set , 
Jiowever, they declared him guilty of the minor charge 
of felony, which was sufficient so fur, as it was followed 
by the sentenco that ho should bo hung. While those 
pioceeditigs were going on, an immense crowd was 
waiting outside Westminster Hall, cxhihiUi.g fheir 
affection for “the gocwl duke,” as Somerset* wan 
genemlly called, in the most explicit manner. It was 
the custom at tli^i time) for eondemned eiiminals who 
had been found guilty of treason to have the axe 
carried befoio them oii, their way back to jirison, and 
when Somersoil,, after* the trial, appi'arcd without tlio 
axo, the crowd, tliinking ho Jiad been acquitted. •'^<*1 
up such a tremendous sliont of joy that it 'vy-as heaid 
for more than a mile, beyond Cbaiing Gross, and as 
far as Long Acto. ‘A few minutes served to explain 
the mistake, and then there was deep and sou*owfnl 
silence omong the vast multitude, not a f w giving 
voiit to tlioir grief in toais. Thoro still remained a 
hope with m iny that tlie young king wxmld pirdon 
his uncle ; but those who expected it knew very little 
of the real character of the son qf Henry Vlll. 


Accoi-dinftto the entries in his own joninal, EdAvard 
did not interfere to save Somerset) when lying in 
prison awaiting execution, making il appear that ho 
rather wished his death, as ho had openly declared 
some time hoforo. But, wishing it or not, the young 
king did not express the least wish to save the life of 
one who, besides being his uiudo, liad been for years 
his iniimafo friend, gnule, and jjpmpanion, Edwaid, 
now past iliirieen, bcjgan to feel pleasure in various 
kinds of amnseinenfs, and AVarwick, liaving time to 
attend ui>on him after the condemnation of his rival, 
the Clnistmas of 1651 and new year of 1562 wcmo 
spent in shows and theatricals, with boundless gaiefy. 
The masqueradings wore prolonged till the latter put 
of January, when, as quaiufly recorded by John Stow, 
tlio antiipiariaii, “Chrislmas being thus passi*d, and 
s]>eut with much mirth and jiastime, it was thought 
now good to proceed to the execution of the judgnient 
given against the duke of Somerset.” King Edwaid 
entored the imnder of his uncle thus drily in his 
joumal ; “ Januaiy 22nd. The dukr* of Somerset had 
his liead out off on I’ovver Hill Ixitwccii eight and 
nine o’clock in the morning.” The next eiitiy was. 
^^ir W. Pickcrinc: deliveicd a Itkcu to tlio Lady 
Klizalw.'tli —a fair diamond.” 

The great love, W'ondei fully touching in its in- 
tensity, sliown by the j)oo])le to Somerset, was once 
moic inanifeslod on the day of liis oxcculicm, Warwick, 
fearing a riot, and jierhajis a leseue, liad issued strict 
orders that no ^lorsons dwelling in the city should 
leave their houses befoi© ten o’clock; but, notwith- 
standing this prohibition, and unmindful of the con- 
bcqueiices, an iinnionso multitude assinnbled around the 
RCfiffold, to have a last look at tlie “ good duke,” and to 
brighten his dying moments with their expressions of 
affoetiun, Somerset mot his fate with extraordinary 
courage, gentlone.ss, and serenity. Bef no laying his 
Jii'ad on the block, ho made a calm speoeli to the CJixiwd, 
asscrling his innocence; ami whilo thus engaged 
an affecting inoideni occiiired, showing that, to tlio 
vciy last, the poo]>lc expected that the j'oung king 
would save his gi oat and good uncle fiom violent death. 
A horseman came galloping \ip in hot haste to the 
scaffold, and the multitude had no sooner espied him, 
when they cried, wiili one voieo, “A paidoul A 
paidon!” tossing their oatis and cloaks in the air. 
But Somerset at onc(^ porceiv(‘tl their enor, and, a faint 
hinilo spreading over his pale features, he (]uiotly dis- 
abused his fri(*nds. In the words of an eye-witness, 
“the good duke all tliis whilo stayed, and wnth his cap 
in his hand wav» d tlio people to come togotlier, saj’ing 
those words to ilieir words of pardon : ‘ Tlicre is no 
such thing, good ]ioople, there is no such thing; it is 
the ordinance ot‘ God tlAs for to die, wherewith we 
must lie content, an*^ I pray you now let ns pray 
together for the king’s majesty, to whom I havo 
alw'ays beou a faithful, true, and "most loving subject. 
At which words the people answered, ‘Yea, yea, yea 
and some said, ‘ It is found now too true.’ ” John 
Fox, the martyrologiift, furnished a pathetic description 
of the last moments of the “ good ^uke,” gathered from 
the lips of a nobleman who stood near the executioner 
on the scaffold. After Somerset had sjiokon to the 
people, the account says, ”turnin|liimsclf again about 
like a meek lamb, ho kneolAi down uptrn his l^oes, 
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and Dr, Ooxo, who was thcro present to counsel and 
advise him, doTlvon^d a certain seroll into This hand, 

I wherein was ooiMained a brief confession unto (JcmI ; 

[ which being road, ho stood up again on his foot 
I without any trouble of mind, as it appeared, and first 
bade the sheriffs farewell, then the Lieutenant of the 
I'ower and others, taking them all by the hand tiiat 
were on the scaffold hiiuT. Then ho gave tlio 
hangman certain money; which done, ho put off his 
gown, and, kneeling down again in the straw, untied 
his shirt strings ; and after that, the hangman coming 
unto him, turned down his colla** lonnd about his 
n?ok, and all other things which did *lot or hinder. 
Then lifting up his oym to heaven, where his only 
hope remained, and covering his face with his liandker- 
cliief, ho laid himself dawn along, showing no manner 
or token of trouble or fear ; neither did his counte- 
nance change, but that before his eyes were covered 
there began to appear a rod colour in the midst of his 
cheeks. But tliis most mock and gentle duke, lying 
along, and waiting for the stioke, because his doublet 
(ioveivd his neck, he was commanded to rise up and 
put it off ; and then layiugjliimself down again upon 
the block, and calling thrice upon tlie name of JcMis, 
saying, ‘ Lord Jesus, save me !’ as lie was the thiid time 
repeating the same, oven as the name of Jesus was in 
uttering, in a moment ho was bereft of life, and slept 
in the J^oid Jesus.” 

'the ex.oouiion of Somerset was not only a gtcat 
crime, but a great political blunder. By it Warwick, 
or, as he was now generally allied, the duke of North- 
umberland, deprived himself of the support of that 
great Protestant party on wiiich, after thwarting the 
lioman Catholics, his power had mainly come to rest, 
and he created to Inmhclf, besides, such a mass of 
implacable hatred among the bulk of the population 
as all his astuteness, liis governing talent, and his 
indomitable energy could not overcome. 'J’lio oailiest 
symptoms of the popular feeling towards Noith- 
umborland became visible in the attitude uf the flonso 
of CominouB. Patliameiit met the day after the 
murder of Somerset ; and it had scarcely sat a week 
before it was scon that the spirit agitating the national 
mind influenced even its members, accustomed though 
they wore to act as humblo servants of any man, or 
knot of men, tliat had succeeded in grasping the 
supremo power. Almost for the first timo in the 
course of half a century, the House of Commons now | 
dared to enter into op^KJisition, evidently encouraged 
by the extreme unpopulaiity of Northumberland, and 
quite I’cgardlcss of the fact that the absolute power ot 
the crown was resting in bis iron Iwind os unlimited 
and quite as firmly as it had been in that of Henry V] I L 
Northumberland had acipiircd^by various mauis, the 
nature of which may be surmiAKl, an unlimited 
ascendancy over the young king,* and in his name 
exercised the most undisguised dospotism. It was, 
therefore, with as much surprise as anger that he saw 
file opposition of the despised House of (Commons, 
which, to the living generation of%Englishmen, was 
little else but a court for the registry of royal deciXKJS. 
The opposition manifesTod itself in various ways, all 
more or less connected with the memory of Somorsof, 
A bill brought into pari ^iment for attainting I'linstall, 
bisliop of Durham, on the chlrge of having assisted the 
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the late ex-Protcctor in a prat ended at tempi tu iaise 
an insuri-ection, was thrown Jut with little eertinony ; 
and another bill for repealing an act cJ the preivding 
reign, by which the estates of Somerset were outud« d 
upon his son, met witli the same fate, iiotwilbsiaudlnp 
that the unusual stop had been taken of aftixn\g I 
royalsignaturo to Ihepajitu'demariding fhoK'peal. T(» ' 
lea/o still loss doubt of the extreme ill ft'cliug diiocti'd I 
Against Northumbciiand personally, the House of Cuin- 
mons entirely allorod tlio provisions of a new stain to 
of treason which had passed the loi ds, adding a rhiiim 
to the effcH^t that pcisons accused of tieasoii slionld 
always be confronted with tlndr witnesses. In the 
course of disciisshm upon this subject, llano wme * 
voices bold enough to hint, or ruoio tlian hint, that 
Somerset had not met wdtli a fair tiial, but fallen a 
victim to unprincipled ambition, lids ivas moie 
than Northumberland ooultl bear to hear, and to lid 
himself of his new foes, ho quickly dissolved paiiia- ' 
ment, bcfoie it had sat tliree months, an<l even k fojc 
I it had giantcd the usual supplies, liie dictator clearly 
w'as not unmindful of the dark clouds wdd(;li w^eie 
gathering on the horizon, but ho fiiinly bclitnod m his 
strength to master tlie stoim. 

Before summoning anolhor pirliamoTit, Noithum 
bcrland launched into a career of the most high-handed 
despotism. To his already immaisc possessions m 
tlio northein and midland (‘oimties, lie kept eonstanUy 
adding new ostAtes, seizing, whoneviM* oppoitunit> 
offered, and under the most fiivolous pretences, llu}* 
properties of gieat and little Jandowncru ('Com- 
missions \^eio likewise issued for the eonfiscation of all 
the romaiiiiiig gold and silver plate and ornaments of 
thechm-chos throughout the kingdom, with the single 
exception of chalices in use ; and the ^vhohr proceeds of 1 
this vast robbery North umbel land appropriated- to ! 
himself. Jn order to satisfy a personal spite, as well | 
as to enrich himself still fintJier, ho Ltd thobislio]) of I 
Durham, wdiom parliament refused to atfaint, tried 
bcfoie a spe'cial court, composed of his own ert'aturos ; 
and the piclale having het'U Ciuivieted, as a matter of 
course, lie sequoRtiatcd the revenues of the the 
licdiest in England, and added its vast doniaiiia to his 
own estates. Withallthe wealth and iiersonal powTi 
thus ubtainal, h(^ purchased as many adhcients, nohh‘S 
ill pr'eteience, as lie could lay 1 land on. His sous, 
bi’othors, and otlier lolatives ali'eady filhsl tlie ]iigh(\st 
positions near the throne, and to extend his family ' 
influence still fin thtir, he elaborated a scheme of flii- | 
reaching matrimonial alliances, calculated to conm^ct 1 
the new house of Dudley with *^0016 of the noblest 
blood in the land. The principal and nfost inqiortant 
of those raatr iruoiu.d unions contomp>ated by liim ivas 
thatof his fourth and only unman f{^l son, Lord Guild- 
ford Dudley, to T^ady Jane Grey, oldest daughter* 
of the duke of Suffolk, and direct doseeiidaiit of 
IVincoss Mary younger sister of Henry VIII. Tlio 
object of Northumberland in pieiraiiiig this niar*- 
riage w^as peculiarly grand and bim[)le, being nothing 
loss tbaii to transfer the snocession to tjjo crown of 
England from the royal race of I’udor to the line of* 
Dudley- 

The scheme, in real! ( 3 % Was voiy feasible, and by 
no means devoid of roasonahle cu etjcs of ’snceoss. 

By tlu^will of Homy VITl., the cro’* was to devolve, 
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in tlio ©vent of the df.ath of Edward, his only eon, 
first, to Princess Mary, and secondly, to IMnocss Eliz- 
both; but against this arrangcmont thei'O was the 
very strong objection that both Mary arid Elizabeth 
had been declared illogitimato by acsts of parliament, 
Bolennily confiimed by tho king. All the forms of law 
had bec'n studioubly obsci-ved in bastardizing these 
two children of Henry VIII., and the act, approve^ 
of by tho highest ecclesiastical and judicial authori- 
ties of tho rcjilm, had never been repealed, so that, in 
strict adlieienco to law, tho suoc(^ssion to tho throno 
was to be sought in a diilbrent direction. But with 
Edward’s death, and the accepted non-legitimacy of 
his two half-sistoi s, no other repiv^scnhitives of tho 
royal house of ’J’udor remained hut tho descendants 
of tho two daughters of lloiiry VII., IMargaret, queen 
of Scots, and IMary, for a short time queen of Fiance, 
and suhsoquciitly; wife of Brandon, duke of Suffolk, 
•I The descendants of Maigarot, represented at this 
I moment by the young Queen Mary of Scotland, eleven 
years old, had, beyond doubt, the best claim, and nil 
that could bo uiged against it was that this succes- 
sion was oxeliided by tho will of Henry VIII., and, 
what was far more important, was antagonistic to 
tho true interests of thij nation, inasmuch as Mary 
was betrothed to (he dauphin of France, and her 
aiHiOHsion, 4/lioiefofb, would bring England in sub- 
jt^’tion to its groat continental enemy. It was clear 
! that, in view of this possibility, alf claims of birth, 
'however st rong, had to fall to the ground ; and the 
light of succession, in consequence, caild devolve 
upon no other claimant but the olTspiing of Mary, 
youngest daugliter of ilenry VII. jMaiy, by her 
mai'ri.igo with the duke of Suffolk, loft two daughters, 
the eldest of whom, Frances Brandon, married Henry 
(fiuy, marquis of Dorset, subsequently created by 
Noi thumlHuland duko of Suffolk. Granting tho 
jireiuises (»f tho illegitimacy of tho two daughtore of 
Henry VIIL, and the political incapunty of tho 
dcsci'ndunts of his older sister, there then remained 
not file slightest doubt that the succession to (ho 
Clown of England was vested in Frances Brand- »n, 
wife of the new duke of Suffolk. This was tho very 
suflici(‘nt reason wliy Northumbcrhxnd set himself t<.) 
jireparo tho marriage of his fourth son, Guildford 
Dmlley, to Jane Grev, oldest of tho three daughters of 
tho duchess of Sufiolk. 'i’o complete the transaction, 
the dueliess consented to sign a little paper, by 
whi(*h sho made over to her daughter all ii. i lights 
to the cromi of England. 

But Hio crown of England was not yet vacant, 
aiul to biin§ Northumberland s groat scheme into 
operation, it was^ecessary that Edward should die, an<l 
die, too, before tlnr projected marriage with a Fnmch 
princess could ho i^^riod into execution. Tho young 
king had nev<u* been very robust, and his iiiten,so 
application to study had not contribubjd to strengllion 
his bodily fiaine; however, he had always enjoyed 
fair good health, and it seemed that he was getting 
stronger after passing tbe ago of thiift'en. But, 
•in the ? imiuer of 1562, ho fell ill, and, thougli 
recovering for a while, lus eomplaiuts soon after 
arsttined an jJarmiiig eliaraeter. 'rhe.ie wt're dail: 
nimourft afloat among the eonmiou peoi^le that the 
voung king was being poisoned by NoriJmmb^riaiid, 


whom, rfter tho execution of Somerset, they hold 
capable of all possible crimes. But the dictator paid 
no regard to these accusing voiceft, either foitifiod 
by a fijcling of innocence or hardened by obdurate 
wickedness ; and, steadily following the path ho 
had traced out for himself, ho continued gathering , 
within liis grasp more and « more of power and of 
infiuenco. In view of all emorgcncios, he oven sought 
to strengthen his hands by foreign alliances, placing 
liimsolf on oven terms with tho crowned heads of 
tho groat European states. Tho cession of Boulogne 
had already brought him in friendly relation with 
king of Franco ; and to form, if possible, likewise an 
alliance with tho firat sovereign of the continent., 
Charles V., Northumberland sent an embfissy into t lie 
Netherlands, in tho autumn of 1552. ^J'he ostensible 
object of tlio embassy was to induce tho Kaiser to 
make peace with Fiance, with which power ho was 
wrestling in the evening as much as in the morning 
of his eventful life. But the cnvo 3»^8 wore likewise 
instructed to ofier tho gieat monarch assistance 
against the Turks, a tussle which ho contem- 
plated as a diversion fnorii other fightings, and, in 
fact, to do anything to gain his g(xxlwill for tho 
English governnionf, which, Northumberland justly 
feared, would be endangoicd by ilio contomplatt^d 
setting aside of the succjossiun of Priiici*ss Maiy. 
Northumberland’s embassy, eonsi sting of iSir Richard 
Morysino and one or two olbcr high-hoin diplo- 
matists, and including likewise^ an t»b.scure plebeian 
named Roger Ascham, unknown as yet to tlio world, 
but destined to be more famous in times to come than 
either of his noble super inrs, found Chailcs at Bruges, 
whore they had several interviews, which, however, 
led to little practical result. 'I'o huiU’Uato Franco 
was all tho Kaiser cared for, and as tho ruler of 
England did not daro assi.st him in this one great 
object of his life, ho seemed luthcr caieless about his 
friendship. Nevertheless, tho English envov’s por- 
sovered, not disguising their gi’cat anxiety to win the 
favour of tho Kaiser. 

He was as strange a man, this famous ICaiscr Charles, 
now t.hat ho was past fifty, as when, at twenty, 
with tho diadems of four empires on his brow and 
unutterable ambition in his breast, ho wjis hiding, 
all his ambition under a little clotli of frieze mantle. 

Sir Richard Moiysiue, brilliant ambassador, fitted out 
regardless of cxpen.se, reported to his master, with 
evident surprise, that ho found Chailes V., the greatest 
monarch, without comparison, of tho civilized world, 
at “ a bare talilo, without a carpet or anything else 
upon it, saving his cloak, his brush, his spectacles, 
and his picktooth.” Sir Ri(;hard Morysiiie had been 
particularly oixlorcd fo watch, in his interview with 
tiio Kaiser, his goq^'ral expression of countenance, and 
oven his tone and gestures, his exaol temper, or, as 
stated in liis iastnictioiLS, his “passions of joy and 
grief,” in order that conclusions might be drawn 
therefrom whether ho was really well inclined to- 
wards the English dictator, and disposed to be on 
fric.ndly terms with liim, Bi^ poor Sir Hichaid sadly 
faihul to solve tho great human rithllo liefore him, 
and was frank enougli to acknowledge his failure. 

“ "i'ho emperor’s majesty,” h| wjote home, “ hath a 
face a,s nnwout to diselaso any hid affection of his 
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heart aa any ft<5e I over met with in alf my life; 
for all those oo]|pui*B which, in changing themselves, 
are wont in others to bring a man certom woixl how 
his errand is liked or misliked, have no x>h>'Oe in his 
coontcnance, and kis eyes only do betray as much 
as can be picked out of him. lie maketli me tliink 
of Soloxnon’s saying, ‘ Tleavon ns high, the earth is 
deep : a king’s hear^ is nnsearcliablo/ 'i’ho am- 
bassador, further to explain his inability to search 
the unsearchable, added a curious portrait of the 
mighty ruler of Germany, Spain, the Netherlands, 
ahd the vast continents of the Now World. “lie 
was newly rid,” reported Sir Richard, “ of his gout 
and fever, and therefore his nether lip was in two 
Xdacos bioken out, and lie forced to koex) a green 
leaf within his mouth at his tongue’s end, a remedy, 
as I took it, against such his drjuiess, as in his talk 
did increase upon him.” This “green leaf” was a 
great stumbling blo( 3 k to the x)Oor ambassador, and, 
as he finnly believed, a chief cause of his diplomatic 
Jailuro. “ There is in his majesty,” he lamented in 
his despatch, “almost nothing that speaks lieside his 
tongue, and that at this tune, by reason of liis leaf 
and soreness of his lip, and liia accustomed softness 
in sxioaking, did but so-so utter things, without great 
cave given to his words.” Tlius the alliance Ix^twoon 
Kaiser Chailes and Kngland failed on account of a 
little gieen loaf. 

Prom the Netherlands, llio English ambassador 
proceeded to Rome upon some mysterious negotiations, 
which had no further result than lliat of ad'dl'ding, 
a glimpse into the couditiou of the x>a})al coiut und0‘ 
Julius 111,, only known as “the bisliop” to gt^od 
Protestants, such as Sir Richard. “Of late,” ^ re- 
peated, under date ot the 2(Uh of October, 15 Cy 2 , “the 
bishoxi, moaning, as men guess, t(^ enjoy h/is x>a]>iicy, 
and live like a pope, bath wound hiinscjt out of all 
business, lc*aviiig the charge of liis whole doings to 
five cardinals, with power absolute toAlo what they 
shall think good, only rc(xuiring thon( that, as occur- 
rences liappou, ho may hear of ilienf. Cardinal di 
Monte is apjiointed to oversee tlic bAshox^s revenues, 
and to take order for things of liis luMinoss’s chambf5r. 
^(Wdinal Pigghin is apxioiutcd to maljters of judgment, 
•for to apjioiut consistories, and mujhi like. Cardinal 
Ciciida hath in chargo to look to Irho bishop’s lands 
and castles, such as aro not axiiointed to legates 
already. Cardinal Mignanellt, 04^^ rather, Mangiag- 
nelli, IS made superintendent, ^ seo tliat religion 
amend in no place wlicro ho hatl&to do. Bui Cardinal 
Bandiuo is lio lliat liaih to do & matiors of slate, in 
tilings between the bishoji and tiM princes of Christ- 
endom, and it is thought Dandii^ will do his best 
to deseiTo such pensions as the IV«(^ch king givotb 
unto him, and, fail of that, ho sedlcMi if he get not 
some inore.”^ According tc) this sljAement, bribery 
was os flourisliiiig as ever at Jtom<®vhich was, pro- 
bably, one of the reasons of Sir Jw^liard’s journey, 
seeing that whoiever money wcugipble to xiurchaso 
friends, Nortliumbei land was rean^to come forward 
with a liberal hand, klloweverjodl his 
negotiations proved Ikiluros, moli or less ; and even 
a special embassy to eulady suT||)osod to exert somo 
Bwrot influence in thb p<)iitic||6 affairs of the coii- 
tment, the queen dowagergif Jprance, Eleanor, widow | 


of Francis I., and sister of Klisor Charles, was result- 
loss. Roger Aacham was a member of this oiubassy, 
and wrote homo from Brussels an amusing account of 
the grand personages to whom lie was nitrodiici'd. 
“The French queen,” ho told his coiTosxKaidcnt, 

“ came to mass clad very solemnly all in wh ile camluic, 
a robe gathered in plaits wrought very fair as need 
bo with needle white work, as white as a tlov(s. A 
train of ladies followed her as black and evil as she 
was wliito. Her mass was sung in x>rick.song veiy 
cunningly.”^ lioger Aseliam had the honour of seeing 
the queen mi as well as pray. “ Her first coursii,” ! 
he reported, “ was of apples, iioars, grapes, ' 

nuts; and with this meat sho begmi. .Then she had 
bacon and chicikeiis almost covorod^willi stale onions 
that all the chamber smelled of dt. Sho had a roast 
cajicnot, and a x>i^stry of wil'd boar; and 1, thus 
marking all the behaviour, was content to lose the , 
second course, lest I should have lo.st miiio own 
dinner at homo.” Honest Roger, very fond of a good 
dinner, came homo gieatly disappointed with tho 
aspect of continental affairs. “ Beef,” ho coin[>lained, 
“is Httlo, lean, tough, and dear; mutton likewise; 
and a rare thing to see a hundred shoe]) in a flock ; 
capons too, lean, and little; lugcoiis naught; par- 
tridges black, ill, and tough.” And, su mining nj) 
mattcJTS, he arrived at tlio conclusion, “ tht'ro is no 
couiytry to bo tjomxmred for all things wuth Eftg- 

' Noi thumberland was more fortunate in Lls home 
politics than in his foreign negotiations. After dis- 
solving tlie parliament, w^hich had sat during tJio 
whole of Edward’s reign, he made gieat oihu’ts to got 
another more fit to bo an instrimiout in his hands, 
and, being uUeily unsenixmlous in tho means em- 
X>loyed,hi8 endeavoms weie cro\vncd with fair -umjss, 
JTevious to tho election of the new House of Comiuoiib 
there were ciiculars issuiKi, under tho royal signature, 
to all the slierifis of counties, enjoining them “to 
inform tlio freeholders that they were lequireil to 
choose men of knowledge and ex]wrience for their 
representativiis.” In order that there might bo no 
difficulty m lindiiig the veritable “ men of knowledge,” 
Northumberland, in tho king’s name, fui the r kindly 
Xiromisod to point them out to tho electois. “Yet 
nevorthcloss,” so ran tho intiiuation, “our pleasure is 
that where our privy couiieil, or any of them, shall 
in our behalf recommend within their jurisdieljon 
men of learning and wisdom, in such msi^s their 
directions shall l>e regarded and follo^Yed, as tending 
to the same end which wo desii’e, that is, to have tins 
assembly conqiosed of' tho persons jn our realm the 
best fitted to give advice and gpcxl counsel.” Tho 
plan worked exceedingly well, and*, writs having bi^oii 
issued on the JHth of January, l'oo 3 , tiuu'o assembled, 
on tho 1st of March following, a x>iirliament oiitirtjly 
devoted to tho now ruler of the kingdom. It was 
highly welcome to Noi thumberland, gieatly in want 
for tho moment, not so much of fiesh statutes as of 
fresh cash. Ho had spent, to ^0 last penny, the 
produce of his gi'eat cliurch s])oliations not only, and 
of his immense estates, but also tho four huiubod 
thousand crowns received from the ’'ing of Eranco for 
Boulogne, and, over and above a^^ iiiis, ho had run 
tho <!Ic*vn into debt to the extent of m^arly three 
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hundred thouBand potman. It was, probably, this 
grievous want of cash which made his negotiations 
with Komish cardinals and French dowager queens 
less snccossfiil than they might have been otherwise ; 
and it certainly impcidod the execution of his all- 
important scheme for the change of succession. Fiom 
these anxieties, Northumberland was relieved by the 
liberality of the new parliament, which at once granted* 
him two ton ills and two fifteoutlis, to bo levied 
iminfdiately ; fiom the o(ui vocal ion of tlio clergy, 
likewJ^j^) culhd tog<ithcr, lu3 managed to^ extract six 
shillings in the pound in addition, thus satisfying the 
most iinmodiato needs. Witliout losing further time, 
the usurper now sot to woik at once for the realization 
of his gloat entorpi’izc. 

The jiopular lurnour which aeeused Northumberland 
of having pv>isoned tljo 3'f>ung king, seemed to bc^ ill- 
-founded for the present, for Edward llireateiied to die 
too soon. Attacked, successively, by the measles ami 
the small-pox, lie a]>peartd to sutler, in the spring of 
J 55:j, fiom a complication of diseas^^s, and at the open- 
ing of parliament, on the 1st of ]Ma.^,eh, w'as so weak 
as not to bo able to go fioni AVhitehal]''t^) Westminster. 
It was OAodenlly high lime to eoiumt‘n\>e operations, 
and Northumboiland was ready for the (^qioigency. 
He had erected foriiimsell recently a spleiidi^I paljxee 
in the Strand, called Dm hum House, and all ^ulng 
thd" months of March and Apiil, |ffii liters, gilV^^rs, 
uphoLstoiers, and otlier artists wore kept haulN&t 
work to prepare for iho most magniticcs^ wedding, or 
group of weddings, tliat had been seen fur a ]oiig time 
in the metuipulis. All being ready, the grcfit evmit 
which was t,o tiaiisfcr the crown of Ihigland to the 
house of I'Judlcy came otF on the 20th of May. On 
this day, the Lady .lane (hey gave licr hand to the 
fouiHi son of North iimbci land , la'i* younger sister, 
Cathei'inu CJroy, was mariicd to Loid llcibort, heir 
of l*embroko, intimate friend of tlio dictator; and, 
finally, N orth nm he i land’s youngest daughter, Lady 
(.’ath(>rine Dudley, Avas made to wa;d Lord Hastings, 
eldest sou of th(j eail of Huntingdon. There was o le 
more marriage on tins same day, likcAvise of a heij*oss 
to the ciown of Ihiglaml, but it was not eelebialcd in 
the gilded apaitmcnts of Duiham House. NVliilo tin 
two first boin children of tlic duchess of SufTolIv, gicat 
grund-daiiglilers of Henry VII., cvh'hiated lladi 



nuptials with illustrious lords, oxiiectaufc to move^ in 
the circle of royalty, her third and^youngest child, 
Lady Mary Grey, gave her hand to one of the king s 
porters, a native of Kent, called Martin Keys. 'Ihe 
duke of Northumberland was v^ry angry at this 
unequal matoli, but unable Jo prevent it; and all 
that ho coiiJd do was fo exclude^ with a show of pi<;y, 
the sister of the intended queen of England from liis 
own elevated sphere. The diot^itor was loo full of 
schomcH, and too much of an upstart, to judge things 
quietly; else might lie liavo foiescou that, in tho^e 
daiigeious times of ambition, thoio was more reason 
to congi'atulalo than to pity the liumble descendant of 
King IhjiiTy VJJ., Mrs. Keys. 

lb complete Northnmbei land’s great scherao, there 
now remained nolhing but to gain the consenL of the 
young king to a change in the succession. This was 
eompurai ivoly easy ; and Edward not only obeyed 
the wishes of his guardian but assisted personally, and 
with cxt.Taordiiiary eagerness, in the execution of the 
plan. The poor lad knew by this time that he was 
dying, and Jiaving been* educated in the strictest 
llintan piinciplcs, he shrunk back in horror fiom 
1 1.0 idea of being 8ucceedi‘d on the ihrono by a ruler 
of such dedal ed popish tendencies ns Piiiu'ess Mary. 
There liad been many atteiu}>ts madi* to induc?e her to 
relinquish the Komish faith at least in iU externals, 
to give up mass aiul confession, and confonu, if not in 
all, in some respeds, to the lilual of the C^huidi of 
EngkiTul. But, a true child of her fatlicr in obstinacy, 
|he resisted all these ciuleavoins wilh gieat energy, 

;1 oven Auolenee, dedaimg to the lioul (Chancellor 
high olliccrs of slate whom the king had 
sent tfeker, that she would rather lay hei head on the 
block aVwJ Bdffer death than leaA'c tlie faith in Avlndi 
she had b^^^ (ducaled. The young king, under timsc 
ciicumslauc^i looked upon liis half sister Avitli a fed 
im>* akin to h oiror, and, when once the doctors htul 
jmjlQj Pim btliat his illness vas likely to end in 
death, manifesut^l vdiemcut th‘siie to destroy hei 
claim to tlio '-I’kat L(‘ possesM d tlie power to 

altei the successV^^^ tJiOio scciued little doubt, inas 
much as the fetatiljf^ Homy \I1 1., cap. /, whidi 

had never been reirt''‘»k;d, and was consequently still in , 
force, had oonfenodl ^ bequeai h 

the kingdom to al^y person at hLs pleasure, without 
irefeioneo to the des(jendnTits of 
liut Northumberland did not 
to act upon this statute in 
or, but diiocted him to follow 
of simply excluding both the 
Elizalxstli from the throne on 
Ix^ng illegitimate, and after that 
ssion to take its nutuial course, 
the Avill of Henry VIII., which 
icndants of Margaret of Scotland, 
■ally unwilling to exclude his half- 
Jiom ho know to lie a good 1 ’rotest- 
Maty, but as ho could not help 
could not bo ajiplied to one with 
Jbmitted To this uofxjssity. 7’ho 
ly drew up the will with his 
t hisf signature at the top, 
ffling the paper, folded like 
I fired ing the sinvossion.** 
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While the groat plot was proceeding, there was a 
little underhand plot boii^ eilactcd in the rojal 
council. Although in reality as unrostmined in his 
jiower as the most absolute monarch, Northumberland, 
fully aware of hia extreme unpopulariiy, made it his 
principlo to keep^as much as possible in the back- 
ground, assuming no high-soi;nding titles, or issuing 
I decrees in his owntnamo, hut acting through the 
^ privy council and a couple of ministers, or secretaries 
of state. As tlio privy council was made up entirely 
of his own fi iends, or, at least, persons who professed 
4o ho sueh, so the ministers woixj little else hut his 
own private secretaries, coiifij)lotoly under his com- 
mand. Notwithstanding tJiis subordination, JNorth- 
nmberland had been fortunate enough to iirocure two 
very remarkahlo men for his secret ai ios, Sir William 
IVitro, and William, afterwards Sir William Ce(‘il. 
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In tho latter part of Hilary just after tljc celebrat ion 
of tho maniago hotwcon Lady Juno Cny and Lord 
Guildford Dudley, Sir Willijiiii Cecil took a walk in 
Greenwich Park with a ftiend, a Mr. Koger Alford. 
The court had heon removed to Orcenwioh, to tins 
improvement of tho king’s lieallh; and, talking o\ or 
this important matter, Sir William informed lii.s 
^friend, in strictest confidence— snhscipientJy given 
to the world in print- that ho had got tho infotiua- 
tioTi, not in his cajiacity as secretary, hut ficm a 
private souieo, that his uiaj(\s1y was ongogod in pio- 
paring a will in wliich tho suocossion of 
Mary was set nsirlo in favour of Jjady Jane (ijvy. 
Wlien tho prqi(‘ct was ri]»oi, ho said, lio would very 
probably bo c;al led upon to give his advdeo : hut he 
emphatically doehned that, whatever miglit become 
of him, ho “never would bo a partakr-r in that 


Petre had tho ro))utati()n of one of tho host seholais of | devise.” However, Sir William Cecil alttTed his 


tho time, and Ci‘XJil gave oaily promise of having 
inasteiod moio thoiunghly tho groat arts of diplomacy 
and statoerafi. than any man of his age. William 
(Veil, hijrn in 1 520, the sou of a master of the robes to 
Henry VIII., liad been introduced into ixiliticnl life 
by Somorsot, who, on hccoming Protector in J547, 
appointed him master of requests. lie accompanied 
his imtron in tlu* expedition against Scotland, fought, 
and neaily lost his life, in the battle of Pinkey, and on 
his return t(> England was made a secretary of state. 
Passing for one of tlm wannest adherents of tho 
Proteefor, he fell with him, in 1540, and hud to spend 
a few weeks in the IVwer, hut su tiering no harsh 
treat incut. Jsoi llinmherland, with his keen knowledge 
of character, mkui iieicoivdd (liat this William Cecil, 
inborn diplomalisi, loving mankind a little hut loving 
far more, was a peisoii woith buying, and ho 
theixmpon tfK)k him out of th(' 'JVwer and jnit him at 
his side. (V(*il attached himself as wainily to his new 
jiatron as to liis old friend, and nf»t without re aid, 
for Nortliumhcrland siujcessively made him secietarv 
of slate, raiM'd him to knighthood, and admitted 
him to tho privy council. But though suhscrvieril in 
fill things, Sir William was too far sceing to fiJlow 
his leader blindly, and wlien ho helndd the latter 
advan(U*iig into a path wliich threatened to ho besot 
with dangers, ho cantionsly diow hack. \\’atehiiig 
Northumberland nanowly, he euily b(‘(;,niio aware <»f 
his great scheme for altering tho succession to tho 
thruno, the success of which seemed to him extiemely 
doubtful. There was ono element against snecess 
which Cecil umldnot helpa}»preeialing in its full force, 
the hatred with whieh the people regarded Norlh- 
nniberland. I'hero were none so blind, oviui among 
the lower classes, as not to soe that the transfer of the 
crown to Jane (Sreywasa mfSro sliam, and that tho 
iron gripe of Nortliumhcrland. would soon break 
through tho flimsy mask. But theie "was scarcely a 
man alive who fully trusted him; who had faith in Ids 
lieing either a Protestant or a Eoinan Catholic ; or 
who know whether lie would take tho part of tho 
ultra reformers in church and stalte, or of the priests 
and the old nobility. ^ Cecil cl(‘arly saw that it was 
tliis prtifound mistriisr of Nortliuinliorland which, in 
spite of all his groat talents and boundless energy, 
would ruin his cause.! Tl^is being settled in his own 
mind, Cecil, quietly resolved to desort Nortliumhcrland. 


purpose very soon, at least outwardly. A few days* 
after the memoialilo walk in (b’cenwich Park, Notih- 
umborland, as fon^soen, oideivd his secretary to make 
arrangements for passing a royal ]>aleut, altering 
tho succession, through all tlio legal forms, and as Sir 
William showed resistance, he was quietly info nned 
that unless obedient lie would have to lesign. Suit- 
ing the notion to the word, Nor tlnnnhei land at once 
summoned Sir John Choke, one ^f the king’s lufors, 
appointing him thiid societary of State, with oidcr^ to 
ho sworn into ofliee tho same day, tlu^ 2nd of Juno. 
This ivas too much for Sir William Cecil; lie was 
prepar(*d to lay doivii his life, hut lie was not prepaied 
to give 4iy> his place. Ho now told Ills chief that 
lio was willing to do his behest, and Noithumlicrlaud 
acce])tod the offer — mtliei nnwisedy. He had always 
found it easy to curb small ambitions undo> his will, 
but ho had yot to discover tho danger of havyig a 
great soivant unwilling to so’ve, and driven, iJjiongli 
unwillingness, info falsehood, fraud, and deceit. 

On tlie 1 Jth of Juno, 15r#J, Sii Edward ]\Icnitaguo, 
lord chief justice, rfv'eived a hdtiir fiom the yu'ivy 
conned, signed by tlio throe seciotaiies of state, Sir 
William Cecil, Sii William IVtio, and Sir John 
dieke, rcqu(»sting him to attend the next duy before j 
the king at Gieeiiwicli, in compiiny willi fhe attorney 
and solichor general, and lla; othci judg*‘S Mon- 
tague, as in duty hound, ro])ah('d (o Gieeiivvieh, and 
was iiKliorod, with Jiis hi oilier judges, into the ])ie 
seiice of Kdwaid, wlio told them Avith niueli oiiiiiiatioii 
that his long sickness had caused him to think sen 
oii.sly of his duties as a niiei, and that feeling he 
was going to die, he had lesolvtd in his own mind 
that the crown should not go to tlio J^idy JMary, who 
inigJit alter tlio I’cligioii, hut to his dear cousin, tlio 
Jjady Jane Grey, sincerely attatked to the rofunneil 
faitli. After these Avoids, Jildward handed to tin' 
chief justice his paper, headed “devise diroet- 
ing tho Rucecssion,” commanding him to diaw out 
a deed of stadement in coiifoniiitv willi the instriK*- 
tions therein. The eommunieiition did not come 
altogether by surprise to Moiitaguo and his collotiguos, 
and looking around the room and finding tlial the 
duke of North umhm Jiiml wxis not there, llioy gatliei<‘d 
courage, representing to the joung king the ditlieulty 
of c^arrying out his orders. 4^hi‘v felt, one and all, 
the jjjcKir judges, that tlieie weie Is at stake in tJiu 
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ground, 

I gotting very eloquent upon statute law and sottlo- 
monts oonfirmcd by acts of parliament. But Edward 
was peremptoiy in his command ; and, after some dis- 
cussion, the judges withdrew, promising diligently 
to consult the statutes once more. The next day, 
the 13th of June, Montague attended by summons 
before the pi’ivy council, and missing the dreaded* 
chief of the government again, plucked up courage 
speak somewhat too strongly about the danger of 
altering the succession, which, ho affimod, would bo 
not only treason in him and all his brotlior judges 
participating in the matter, but also in the momi)ers 
of tlio counciL Tho words had no sooner j)assod lus 
lij>8 when Northumberland, pale and trembling, 
rushed itito the I'oom, and calling tlie chief justice 
a traitor, swore a groat oath that ho would fight 
f in his shirt with any man oi)i)Osing the orders of the 
king. Before tliis argument, Sir Edward Montague 
at once gave way. Now past sixty, ho had seen much 
of life, and in liis long oxpenence always found it 
tjxtrcniely hazardous to oppose the wishes of kings. 
He well remoml)ored how, when little more than 
thirty, he had made an eloquent speech in tlie House 
of Commons against supplies ; and how bo had btjcn 
taken to task by*AVolsey; and how ho had been 
sent for by Homy VIII., and been addressed with 
a ^llol will they not lot my bill fass?” and how 
ho had ffJlon on his knoos, imploring mercy; and 
how he had been soothed by the royal woi-ds, “Get 
my bill to pass by twelve of tho clock tomorrow, 
or else by two of tho clock to-mon‘ow this head of 
yours shall be off.’* And he romombored well how 
ho wept for joy w^hen tho bill passed against which 
ho had so elotiuoutly s|)okon. liost in memoiies c»f 
tho pist, thc^ hml cliicf justice doclami to North- 
umberland that ho was willing to issue tho docu- 
ment demanded by tho king, on condition of receiving 
an oT'der under tho groat seal to perform the act, and 
a pardon afterwards for having perfoimed it. There 
was no objection to give tho poor old man those little 
indulgences, and thereupon tho royal letters patent 
altering tho order of succession were di*awn up 
according to all tho fonxis of law. 

Tho important dexjument, bearing date tho 21st 
of June, 15.^3, and signed liy the king, tho whole 
of tho judges, all tlio members of tlio privy council, 
t'xcept 0110 , and most of tho great officers of state, 
t)iio Jiubdred and ono pcj '.ons altogether, set ‘forth 
tliioe principal reasons for tho exclusion of iho ladies 
Mary and Elizabeth from tho throne, l^hcso were, 
first, that they had boon declared illegitimate, both 
})y decrees of the higliost ecclesiastical tnbunal and 
acts of parliament ; secondly, tliat they were only of 
half blood by King Ed Ward, and therefore not inlierit- 
ablo by ancient law, even if legitimate ; and, thirdly, 
that theio was a probability that they might many 
strangers out of tho realm, and thereby endanger 
tho commonwealth. I’ho swoud was an argument 
invented 1 y the ingenuity of tho crowni lawyers, who 
heTid that the expression used in the royal letters 
patent of tho ladies Mary and Elizabeth being “ unto 
us but of .tho half-blotxl,** and the Lady June Grey 
representing “ voiy mgh of our whole blood on tho 


o{ out MKot'd sido,’’ did not a Uttle to fortify 
tbo case. Northumberland, on his wrt, showed less 
faith in legal arguments tlian in tho numorioal 
strength of his partisans, and besides computing aU 
tho great personages wdthin reac^ of his influenco 
to set their names to the z'oyal patent, he made the 
principal members of fho privy council sim another 
document by which they ongagt*d thomselvcs “ upon 
their oath and honour to adhere to and cany into 
effect all the articles contained in tho king’s settle- 
ment.” This sec>ond deed was subscribed by twenty- 
four privy councillors, including (Jranmor and Hk' 
William CociL The latter throughout acted in a 
false and deceitful manner, ready to serve his patron 
as long os fortune should continue to smile upon him, 
but equally ready to desert him at a turn of tlio tide. 
For the moment the chances seemed rather in North- 
umberland’s favour, and it was highly probable that 
ono step more would secure to him tho undisputed 
possession of the crown. Tho step absolutely dic- 
tated by tho circumstances was tliat of arresting 
]\lary and Elizabeth, and, having placed thorn beyond 
reach of a tumult or popular insurrection, to proclaim 
Lady Jane Grey as heir apparent, leaving to her 
>outh, beauty, and gentleness to win that popularity 
which was for over denied to him. Most unaocount 
ably, Northumberland neglected those measures, and, 
as if absolutely blinded for the moment, spent all 
his time, not in energetic action, but in getting 
signatures to little bits of parchment, tlio uselessness 
of which, in groat events, ho of all men ought to have 
best known. It soeined as if tho bold usurper, overcome 
by sudden giddiness, was ti'cmbling on the lolly 
heights to w'hich ambition had led him, with no 
guide near to direct his faltering stops. AVilliam 
Cecil alone stretched his hands forward to lead his 
patron— but to lead him towards the precipice. 

Lnmodiatoly after tho signature of tho patent of 
succt^on tho king fell veiy ill, and tho runiours 
that ho was being jioisoned grow sttoiigcr than over. 
Beoplo whis})cro(l, with batinl breath, that his ma- 
jesty’s health had lx;en declining ever sincje Ijord 
Itobert Hud ley, NorthumlK'rhiiuVs youngest son — 
notorious earl of Leicester of a coming reign — had 
lieen placed noai* him as gentleman of tho bedi'hamber. 
Tho suspicion, piobably, was unjust; but it was no- 
tables nevertheless, as showing the intense hatred of 
tho population towards their ruler. In one respect, 
too, NortlnimlH^riand laid himself open to tho accusa- 
tion of planning Edward’s death. When it was seen 
that tho king was rajiidly sinking, his physicians were 
sent away, and he was placed, by special order of tho 

S I ivy council, in tlie hands of an old hag wlio un- 
ertook to cure him b/*hor nostrums. *J'he imputed 
jioLsonmg now took*'placo in dire reality. The jioor 
youth bt'gan to fool the greatest difficulty to speak or 
even to breathe ; his pulse failed, his legs swelled, his 
eyes got heavy, and the fresh colour of his face turned 
to a ghastly livid hue. Thus ho kept lying on his 
couch at Grocnwicll palace during tho first days of 
July, the spirit apparently IoUl to fly a body wliioh 
hod only seen fifteen summers.^ But when th# even- 
ing of the sixth of the month approach(3d, the face of 
the young king had become livid, and tho bright 
eyes more heavy ; but by a ifudden effort he raised him- 
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self upright aifd went praying: “O Lord^jtod, save 
thjr chosen peopla of England I 0 my Lord God, defend 
this realm noin papistiy, and maintain Thy true relir 
gion Then a si^don calm spread over his features. 
Edwaixi, third kiw of England of the Tudor race, 
vm no moxx). ^ 



3i<:ai. of edwaro vi. 


SECTION IV. 


MAllY. 

On Friday, tho 7th oi July, 1553, while the body of 
Edwaid vl. was lying stiff and stark at (Jroonwich 
Palace, a lady of middle ago, apparently near forty, of 
short stature, keen eyes, and harsh and disagreeable 
features, went riding along the bridle-path leading 
from the small viliugo of llunsdon, in Ilertfordshiro, 
into tlio groat nortliem road, or Eomaii lOrmine Street 
8he, with her short train 6f male and female attend- 
ants, had just reaxdicd the town of Iloddosdon, at the 
junction of tho high road, and was turning southward, 
when a courier came galloping up at full sjHjed, and, 
jumping from his horse, knelt on the ground, handing 
her a sealed letter. The pale face of tho lady got 
flushed on tho instant with oxtraordinaiy- excitement, 
and her hands seemed to tremble under tho weight 
of llio little piece of paper which the messenger luui 
handed to her. For a minute or two she was speech- 
less and motionless ; then sho^turned the head of her 
palfrey to the north, riding away jn ^at haste. Tho 
short letter had told tho lady that mo had inherited 
tho crown of England the day before, and that if she did 
not seek safety in rapid flight, she would find herself 
a prisoner tJio day after. The choice between a throne 
and a prison was not difficult, and a sliarp ride up tho 
old Ermine Street, her face tuAed away from the 
capital, was the first of tho first queen of England. 

J^orthumberland, s^mingly demented, or mentally 
exhausted after thejgroat effort of procuring the 
patent altering tho lucoession, had at last awoke to 
a sense oi his position w|^en seeing the hand of death 


on tho pallid brow of tho r(>fal youth whom he was 
accused of murdering. It was only then ihat tho 
sudden thought rushed across his train that unless 
ho could lay hold of tho first claimants to the crown, 
now hanging upon a feeble breath, all tlio parchments 
he had gathered would sciwe no other end but to pave 
his way to tho bloijk. That a man of Northumber- 
Jand’s stamp, and playing tlio game ho did, should 
not have seen this at an earlier stage of his great 
scheme, Avas indicative of little less tlian demenlation ; 
and that, seeing it finally, lie yet iioglocted b) act 
with energy, was proof of his having lost all conli- 
denco both in himself and others. Climbing Ingliov 
.and higher, ho seemed to feel more and mure keenly that 
ho was standing uttcily alone, amidst tlio jealousy of 
friends, the contempt of enemies, and tho bitter 
hatred of the mass of the people, ''riins ho acted 
like one in a dream, irresolute what to do next, or 
where to turn next. Ilut even in his blindness it * 
struck him at last that, if for notliing else, for sheer 
self-preservation, ho ought to secure tho two impor- 
tant personages whom ho had excluded from tho 
throne, so as to prevent them becoming the railin' ng 
jioints of the immense host of his enemies. As long 
as there was a glimmer of life left in ilmt poor royal 
youth at Greenwich Palace, the forces of the Idngdoin 
were at his command ; a worcF from liis lips was 
sufficient to hqii troops of anned men away iiijiJl 
directions, to seize wdiomsoovor ho might order to bo 
seized, and to kill whomsoever ho might older to bo 
killed. But once that child’s breath was goiu*, all his 
^wer vfiKiishcd into air, like the vision of a midnight 
^eam. All this NoHhiimberland know, and yi*t 
forgot in his actions. When death approaelu^d the 
(jouch of tho young king, a messenger wtus sent to 
Princess Mary, to lure her into his hands. A dozen 
lialberdiers would have brought her safely from 
llunsdon to tlie Tower, and she agreed to follow even 
tho envoy who invited her to court, apparently with 
out fear or suspicion of tlie fate awaiting her. But 
Edward died before slio had sot out, and another 
incssongor, despatched by tho carl of Aiundel, Sir 
William Occirs frieml, had time to stop her on the 
way. Tho fate of England thus got olianged in the 
turnpike road at IToLldobdon. 

While the I^acly Maiy was spunang away towards 
the north, seeking shelter, in the first instance, at tho 
castlo of Kenninghall, Norfolk, which, confiscated 
from tho attainted Howards, had been given to lier 
by her father, Northumberland was still dreaming in 
London, evidently as yet unproj)ared for action. His 
chief aim for the moment seemed td bo to hide tho 
death of the king as long as possible, and wliilo tho 
gloat news was blazing fortli ftp all directions, with 
Sir William Cecil and tho wjiolo privy council in- 
triguing against him, and deliberating upon his 
destruction, iio busied himself with drawing out 
fresh parchments and taking fresli oatlis, neglecting 
even to proclaim the queen of hia own making, Lady 
Jane Grey. Tho young lady, just sixteen, as yet 
remained entirely ignoiant of tho honour prepared 
for hor by her father-in-law, and was living in retins- 
mont witn her husband, ahbtit tho same ago as h(U‘- 
solf, at Sion House, near Brentfo b Over-educated, 
pedi^ntio, and timid, vrith a tlioiough knowledge of 
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tlio languages and ous\jius of ancient llroece and 
Rt)me, and an all but complete ignomneo of the wants 
and aims of her native country, she promised to be 
an adniii able puppet in tlio liamls of Nortbuniborlaiul, 
her very unfitness foi a ruler, her 3'outli, her inno- 
cence and beauty, being wondcufiiJJy adapted to gain 
the entlnisiam of the multitude. But wJiile Queen 
Mary was si mining every neivo to snatch the ciown 
fiom the Jiands of the usurper, Queen Jane, his tool, 
was loft to I'cad riiilo on the banks of the Thames, 
within sight of Westminster Abbey. Aficr losing Iwo 
days in eousullation with his insinceiOi fiiends in 
tlio ])rivy oonncil, Northumberland, on the 8th of 
July, roused himself to some show of aetiou hy in- 
viting the ]jOid Mayor of London, six aldermen, and 
twelve other citizens lo Greenwich I’alace, and, iu- 
foiTiiing them of the death of the king and of the 
patemt establishing the new smjcession lo the throne, 
• desired th<ua to swear fidelity to Queen Jane. I'hoy 
look the demanded oatli, being lx>nnil, at the same 
time, under heavy iKUialties, not to divulge the secret 
of Edwards death — a secret known already to the 
meanest London apprentice. The day afl('r the k»rd 
mayor and aldermen had been swoin in, a letior 
arrived from (Jneen Mar\^, addiessed to tlio members 
of the privy couneil, in which she expressed her 
' astouislunent Ihat^ they had not proclaimed her, 
ordering them instanlly to repair that omission. To 
this let! or Sir William Goeil was ordered to write a 
rbply, infoiming Mary that she was a bastard, and 
recommending her to bo “ quiet and olxMi’emt.” Cecil, 
with usual pnideiioe, turned iho labour (»f wiiting this 
message over to a fiieml, Sir Nicholas I’hroekmoitou, 
and after having assured North lunhorland f)f liis 
entire obedience to Queen Jane, orgnuized a plot for 
d(‘liveiing Windsor Castle into the hands of Queen 
Mary. All the colleagues of (.Wil in tho privy 
coiiiiciJ, with sc'arccly im exception, imitated his 
example of double worship, awaiting further news 
to decide who, of the two queens, ought to be hung, 
and wdio to bo crowned. 

Tdie suspense of the honourable membeis of the 
])rivv council was not destined to last long. Queen 
Alaiy, when flying along tho Ermine Street towards 
liev (lastle of Kiuminghall had scaivoly a friend in 
tho kingdom ; but she liad not been many days in 
her lefuge when promises of supjiort and adheremH". 
came in from all sides. The uqxirt that Novthum- 
lierland had jioisoned the young king and ^\.tIited 
to raise himself to the throne s])jead i-apidly all ovin' 
tliecountiy, causing evorywhue a dcloi mination 
withstand the ttsuipor, the hated inurdeior of Somer- 
set, to the utmost.# In the oashun counties especially, 
where Noidliumbcriaifd s cruel treatment of the poor 
rebels after tho liaftlo of Diissindalo was far fiom 
being forgotten, the doleslation of him w'as greatei 
than almost anywhere in Engkind, and to oppose 
him iho whole laboujing population was ready at 
any moment to rise in another insurrection. Queen 
Alary wa.s all but unknown hi tho bulk of tlio p(^opie ; 
aiid al though many of tho liotter informed classes, 
aware of her attnehmont tc Roman Catholicism, looked 
Upon her with gieat susjiicion, ,>et her accession, 
tivon to tlicm, seemed grwitly prelbiable to that of 
tho luiscnipuloiis adventurer who had jisen topi^wer 


through falsehood and crime. That ,a woman, how- 
ever bigoted or siipferstitious, could not but be better 
than this hated man, was the univeiftal belief of the 
whole na1.ioii, a belief the stronger, as England had 
never ytjt enjoyed tho luxuiy of J(feing governed by 
a woman. I'hus it happened th/R;, while Northum- 
1 x 51 land wiiis busying ^himself, in petty scheming and 
the swearing-in of London aldoltoaon, even neglecting 
to show the poor little puppet he mcwint to raise to 
the throne, tho people kept moving in nearer and 
nearer circle towaj*ds Alary, as tho rallying point 01 
all hopes. In not more than a week after tho poer 
middle-aged lady had fled up tho old Eimino Street, 
seal ce knowing whither to go, all England was ready 
to pi act) tho crown on her head. 

It wfis only on tho lOth of July, four days after 
tho death of the king, that Noithuinberland brought 
his dangli tor-in-law by water from Brentford to the 
Tower, to proclaim her queen. Tho people at the 
river side looked on in deep silence, and not a sound 
was hoard either of scoi n or apiilause : tho multitude 
clearly haled tho usurper, and pitied tho young and 
bt'aniiful creature whom die was diagging along to 
the dark tomb and palace in tho city. It was 
generally believed that she was unwilling to follow 
Northumberland and to be made queen, but that 
the entreaties of her father, and, still more, of her 
young husband, to whom she was passiduately at- 
tached, had prevailed upon her to give her consent. 
She entered tho Tower in state, accompanied by the 
whole court and all the members of the privy council, 
and the command wont forth immediately to iiroclaim 
her queen throughout th6 realm. But it was too 
late, for Mary had been pjonlairned already. lOven 
tho privy councillors, who now begun to bOO clearly ' 
ill what direction the tide was running, made mien 
to run away to Alary; and Nort hum bei land, to keep 
his friends faithful, sliut Bicm up in tho 'lower, 
giving strict ordms not to allow them to leave its 
precincts. Sir William (Veil tncfl li'ird to got out, 
as well as his friend the eiirl of Arundel ; howtjvor, 
North umbo I land sternly refused, mistrusting them 
deeply, his eyes being opened at liist to the fact 
that tlioy were plotting against him. But the re- 
ports which arrived esmry hour were more and more ^ 
uidavoiiralJe ; on tho morning of the 11th tho news 
came that (^ueen Mary had been joined by tlie earls 
of Ikith and Sussex, with a numerous force, and on 
tho evening of the same day it was known that iSir 
Edward Hastings, who had been commissioned to 
raise troops for Lady Jane, had gone to Kenninghall 
at the head of four thousand men. Northumborlaiul 
now was ftu'ced to throw off his lethargy, and to 
b('gin to act ; and after ft conference with his council, 
it was decided that? the duke of Suffolk, tho father 
of (iuecn Jane, should bo placed in command of tlio 
royal troops, “ to fetch the Lady Mary up to London.” 
'J’Jie resolution was quite senseless, Suflblk being 
known as a semi-idiotic old man, more unfit than a 
schoolboy to command an army; but Northumber- 
land wa.s driven to this expedient by fear of treachery, 
knowing that if ho wore to imrch to thg north, ho 
would have more enemies behind than in front. How- 
ever, Queen Jane strongly intlrfered on behalf of 
her father, and giving wa/to her entreaties, North- 
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umberland fijnally decided to take the tro8ps directed 
against Mary under his ovm command. Sir William 
Cecil and tho^members of the privy council wore 
overjoyed at tliis resolution, inwardly determining 
also to seek Quo<m Mary — on their knees. 

Northumborlan\ loft, the Tower oh the morning 
of Friday, the 14tlAof-*July, oppressed by bitter fore- 
bodings. On the e^e of his departure, ho assembled 
all the great officers of state and privy councillors 
around him, addressing them, according to the report 
off an eyo-witnoss, in an excited speech. “ My loids,” 
4ie exclaimed, “ I, and those other nol>lo ixirsonages, 
with the whole army that now go forth, as well for 
the behalf of you and yours, as for the establishing 
of the quGcn*s highness, shall not only adventure 
our bodies and lives amongst the bloody strokes and 
cruel assaults of our adversaries in the open fields; 
but also we do leave the conservation of ourselves, 
children, and families, at homo here with j'ou, as 
altogether committed to your trulh and fidelities: 
whom, if wo thought ye would through malice, con- 
sjniacy, or dissension, leave us, your friends, in the 
briers and betray us, we^ould as well sundry ways 
fursoe and provide for our own safeguaid, as any 
of 3 ^ou, by betraying us, can do for yours. But now 
U])on 1h(» only trust and faithfulness of your honours, 
where(;f wo think ourselves most assured, wo do 
iijiscard our lives ; wliich trust and piomiso if yo shall 
violate, hoping thereby of life and pi'omotjon, yet 
shall not (jod count you innocent of our bloods, neither 
a<54uit you of tlio sacred and holy oath of allegiance 
mudo fieely by you to this vutuous lady the queen’s 
liighn('s.s, wlio by your an'd our ontieernont is rather 
of foi'ce pla(.*ed therein Ih.in by her own seeking and 
roqm'st. Consider also that God’s cause, which is 
the preferment of his Word, and fear of Papists’ 
entraneo, hafh been, as yo have horebeforo always 
known, laid the original ground, 'whereupon ye, even 
at the fii'ht motion, graiihid your gocnl-wills and con- 
seiils thereunto, as by your handwritings a|»pearetli ; 
and tliink not the contrary, but if yo mean deceit, 
though not forthwith, yet hereafter («od wrill revenge 
the same. I can say no more, but in this tnmblesomo 
time wish you to use constant hearts, abandoning all 
maliers envy, and private affections.” l^hc spf^eeh 
w^as a clear protff that Morthurnl>ciland had coino 
deeply to mistrirst his friends ; yet, in appealing to 
their honour and generosity, lie showed that ho >vas 
far from knowing them yet. When shaking hands 
with them, as a last farew'ell, the earl of Aiundol, 
friend of Cecil, and greatest of all the hypocrifxss in 
the privy council, addiossing Northumlxji land with 
tears in his eyes, “prayed God to be with his grace ; 
saying, he 'W’^as very soriy if wjs not his chance to 
go with him and bear him coiiipany, in whoso pre- 
Bimeo ho could find in his heart to spend his blood, 
even at his feet.” At the very moment wJu'n 
making this profession of love, Arundel was in active 
communication with Queen Maiy, promising to do 
all in his power to destroy Northumberland. 

The duke, after mijtetoring his men, some five thou- 
Band in number, at Whitehall, in tho night fjom the 
13th to the 14th of July, sot forth from London at tho 
dawn of next day, 7?11 tko streets were crowded witli 
people ; but among tho^nultitude there prevailed an I 


anxious silence, the force of ^hirii was felt l,y North- 
umotuland. Hiding at the side ol Lord Grey through 
tho city, ho remarked to him, with hittevness, “ 
people press to ece us, hut not one saith God speed 
us.” But Noriliumb(‘rlaiid W'as still far from seeing 
that tho five thousand men at his back, many of thcin 
old veterans, hardened in battle, were now the last 
resource lot't to him. A bold dash with them at 
the undisciidincd forces wliiijh had gathered round 
Mary, followed by a short and decisive victoiy, might 
have yet sjived him, and given tho ciowm to Jjady dano 
Grey. Ihrwever, steeped as ho was in intrigue, ho 
still trusted to it more than to anything else, nogleot- 
ing even tho dictates of (iommon piiidence. To tm 
liis coadjutois in the privy council to Lis cause and 
its dangers had become one of his main ohjects, and to 
acc6mp]ish it hepiotendcd ihat ho w^as only inaitdung 
by their orders and under their iiistiuof luns. TIiomi 
had been furnished to him on his exj)ress dosin*, hr 
the grim sfitisfiiction of Sir Willijm Cecil, Aimidel, 
and all his other enemies. They were i)J(';iscd to lay 
down his route to tho north in very slow Magc.s, fully 
persuaded that every day siHuit on tiie luaich would 
bo a gain to Mary and a loss to her op[)oncnt. The 
schoino proved as successful ns calculated. Folh)wing 
the instructions of his siqqxised liiends in the priv> 
council, Northumbei land spent ffmr days on tho ]ond 
fiom Lomlon tp Gambiidge ; nnd, ^vhen ariived aUla 
latter place, on tho IStli of ♦Inly, ho Ibniid tJiat Maiy 
had moved, on the IGth of July, from KenningJiali to 
Fi amlingliam, whoi e, sunounded hy stiong wnlls and 
deep inorits, as well as an immense number of paili- 
zans, she was quite beyond tJio reacli of tlic handful 
of troops under In’s command On the day afler Ins 
arrival at Cambridge, tho loth of July, late at niglil, 
news Mill more disheai timing came to JVoitlnmibor- 
land fiom Jjondon. It was nfdlung less than ihut 
the privy council had pioclaiincd Maiy, and declared 
traitors all wlio should he found in aims ngaiiLst tho 
lawful queen. 

The innnncr in which (Veil and liis col leagues 
executed their design w'as very eharaoleristic and vim y 
simple. As soon as N < >rtiniml >oi land’s back was tin ntMl , 
they cxpr‘j.sscd a desire to leave tJio Towoi, under 
various jiivtcnces, tho earl of Arundtd, among others, 
asserting, truly enough, that the aii did not suit Ins 
constitution. This wus a movement fiuosfen hy 
Nortl mm 1)01 land ; and to prevent it lie had iMiti listed 
the keys of tho fortress to the duke of Suffolk, charging 
him strictly not to let any inemhiM* of tlic govcMjniuMit 
or high officer v>f state jiass btyond tlio gates. But 
tho imbecile old duke was but a poor’ubstncle against 
the machiTiatiuns of sucli men a.s floi‘il and Aiundel, 
and they brought him to the g)-«und in a very slioit 
time. Farly in the moining of the H)th of July, five 
days after tho departure of ISorthumhei'land, and throe 
da^’s after the ad van CO of Mary fiorn Kcnniiighall to 
Frainlingham, tho privy conncil held a .fitting undei 
tho presidency of tho dnko of Suffolk, in wliich the 
arrival of a French ambassador was discii.ssed. 1 1 ^vas 
said that tlio king of Fianco w'a-s iircpaicd to send a 
largo aiTuy to assist Queen Jane, and that his anihas- 
sador Jiaii just ai rived to conidndo the iieaty of 
alliance, but wiis prevented by tin , iile.s of oliquctto 
lo o^mo to tho Tower. 2’lie stock ^f idi'iis of Queen 
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Jane's father was vor}’^ slight, but a belief in etiquette 
was among his most coherent notions, so that ho had 
no sooner hoard of the amlmasadorial scruples when 
he urged Sir William Cecil to go and meet his French 
eiccellenoy in all haste. Thereupon Sir William, the 
earl of Aruiidel, Cranmor, and all the leading members 
of the council, went forth with much alacrity across iJio 
drawhiidgo of the Tower, and, proceeding straightway 
to Baynaixl’s Castle, residence of the carl of Pembroke, 
they ainanimously resolved to pioclaira Queen Mary. 
'J'he lord mayor and aldonnon of London wore sum- 
moned, ordered to (diange tlieir oath fur Queen Jane, 
rendered ten days previous, into one for Queen Mary, 
and to got all tlicir flags aud trappings ready for a 
brilliant sIjoav. Then they all rode together into 
the city, (i inter king-at-arms in front, embroidered 
all over, and with sound of trumpet and under wild 
shouts of joy ocJiOed bji^ the populace, the herald pro- 
daiinod at every street corner that the Ijady Mary, 
(jldost daughter of liis late majesty Henry VII L, of 
blessed rnomojy, had become Queen of England, 
France, and Ireland, Defender of the Faith. So 
great was tlio joy, and so loud the noise of voices and 
of l.rnrapeis, as to awakem oven the sleepy dnko, father 
of Queen .Jane, rcpresenLiug her rule in the Tower. 
Wlmn told what was tho matter, the poor idiot on 
a sudden got veiy lively, and, as stated in tho letter 
of a^con temporal y,“ he came himself out of the Tower, 
and (jommauded las men to leave tludr weapons 
Ixihind them, saying that lie himself was but one 
man, aud proclaimed my Lady Mary’s g>uco on tlie 
Tower Hill.*’ Lady Jane Grey now was uttcily alone 
in the Tower, a queen without subjects. 

^Ilio behaviour of Nod humbei land at this sudden 
collapse of his power was anything but manly and 
brave. On tho 20th of July, tho day after the pro- 
clamation of Maiy in Jjondon, ho received a formal 
notification frum the privy council, commanding him 
to lay down arms and discharge his tiuops on pain 
of tieason ; andafewhonis later ho found himself 
in tho prcstmcG of his feiwent adiuiior, tho carl of 
Arundel, whoso words of faix^wcll in tho Tower had 
been so loving and so (doqnent, and who liad deelaied 
liimsolf ready to “ spend his bhxxl even at his feet.” 
The noble oail had been quicken* iu Ids movements 
than any of Ins friends, and while they wore pio- 
elaiming Idaiy iu London, he went directly to the 
queen, so as to bo first in the worship of thr new 
light. Gallu]>ing in hot hastu to Franilingnam, 
Queen Mary graciously coudeseciidcd to aoccjit his 
fervent assurances of loyalty, to which was joined 
ail offer of enptufing her greatest enemy, and placing 
him in safe custody. It was on this errand that 
Arundel stood befiaTo* his old patron early on the 
raoridng of the 21st oT July, when scarce tho sun had 
risen over the Cambridge lowlands. Northumberland 
was prejmring to fly, wlicn Arundel burst into his 
ehamlxjr, exclaiming, “ my lord, I am sent hither by 
the queen’s majesty, and in her name I do arrest 
you.” Cowed and trenilJing, the duke fell on liis 
knees, “ I'ur the love of Gud, eimsUho,’ ho exclaimed, 
“ J have done nothing but by tho consents of you 
aud tho privy council : 1 beseech you, my lord, use 
mercy towands mo, knowing the case as it is.” He 
knew the “case” but too well, tlie uolde earl, U) 


gloating ox%r his fallen patron, not hadf so clever as 
himself, “ M y lord,” no rejoined, haughtily, " ye should 
have sought for mercy sooner : I mi&t do according 
to my commandment.” With these words, bo handed 
Northumberland over to a file of sd^liers, who forth" 
with tied his hands, and led £inK Eiway a prisoner. 
Two days after, the gatps of the Tower, which he had 
only loft a fortnight before in reg^l pomp, and at tho 
head of an anny, closed behind him, never more to 
ojien but on tlio phort walk to tho scaffold. 

AfUu* the arrest of her gi-eat enemy, and tho entire 
dispersion of his forces, Mary slowly pixxjccedcd oir 
her journey to tho capital, accompanied by some 
thirty thousand men, principally from tho oasterii 
counties, which had gathoretl around her. Most of 
tlio nmn were stanch Protestants ; but among them 
were also great numbers of Roman (catholics, and 
crowds of priests who had come flocking into 'Fi*am- 
lingham, who were celebrating mass daily, and who 
talked openly of tho reintroduction of popery into 
England, A few of the eastoni ixiimtios men wore 
bold enough to romonsirato with tlio queen on this 
subject, venturing to hint* that the reformed faiih 
was by law established : to which she replied, with 
much blandishment of manner, that she had not tho 
least inti'iition to change tho religion of her people, 
but would allow freedom of conscience to others, as 
she claimed it for horsolf. This seemed satisfactory 
to Mary’s now friends, as they wore full ol‘ tho first 
intoxication of female royalty ; and the gotnlly nows 
of the coming leign of liberty having spread in all 
directions, her progress io^ liondon soon becjame a 
triumph. At Wanstoad, in*Essox, wlicro she arrived 
on the 1st of August, tho queon was met by her 
half-sister Elizabeth, who, having watched tho coui-so 
of events wiih keen eyes from her retreat in Herts, 
now came forward with gieM demonstrations of 
loyalty, bringing with her a thousand horsemen. 
Mary looked with some susi)icion upon lior affec- 
tionate sister, and still more ujxin her armed fol- 
lowers; but she received all of 1 hem graciously, and 
then set forth towards the capital, wduch slio entered 
on the 3rd of August, amidst iho most frantic shouls 
of welcome. Her first visit was to tho Towx^r, to 
release the aged dnke of Nor folk — prisoner sini'c tlio 
(leatli of Henry VITJ. — as well as Gardiner, bishop 
of Wbieliostor, Tunstall bihliop of Durham, Bonner 
bishop of London, and several other zealous papists, 
who had been confined for their opposition to the 
established church. These prisoners not only ob- 
tained their freedom, but were at once raised to tho 
highest positions near tho queen, Bishop Gardiner 
taking the place of lord chancellor, and Iho duke of 
Nuifolk that of cliipf Confidential advisor of lior 
majesty. Tho IVipo, Julius HI. shod tears of joy 
on leceiving tho report of those events, firmly believ- 
ing that the lost flock of the British Isles was coming 
back for ever into tho fold of Romo. 

l^ho fervent attachment of Mary to tho Romish 
faith, and her dotorflaination to reintrodnoo it into 
England, liecamo so evident in ilio very first wc^oks 
of her leign as to induce the grdit mass of court wor- 
sliip^Hurs to trim at onco their ^ils to tho win^ and 
to gain favour by (kitholic prthidoxy. IMoro even 
a siuglo public act had passed, abolishing any of the 
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tenets or oereijwnies of the reformed religion, popish 
sermonfl were heard everywhere mass was sung in 
many churches, ^nd priests got snugly ensconced in 
most of the houses of the nobility and the upper 
classes. The Tno\emout was so rapid as to astonish 
hemest Bomon Cau^lics no loss than true iVotestants ; 
and while the formed saw in it one more proof of the 
hollowness of the n\w creed, flier© remained nothing 
to the latter but to liido their heads in shame and 
almost despair. Foremost among those who professed 
1o have boon suddenly convinced of the truth of the 
qJd faith was the (liiko of Northumberland. The 
wretched man, though clearly beyond the hope of 
being pardimcHl by a queen against whom he had 
sbK^ lip in arms, and, still worse, whom ho had 
publicly branded as a bastard, conceived, nevertheless, 
a notion that religious liypocrisy might save his life, 
and dotenuiued Jicoordiugly to go through the act 
of (Minvorsion with such an amount of zeal as might 
Unich the lioart of his royal mistress. As yet, her 
hatred against him seemed piofoiind, for the joyful 
Hcclamatioiis with which she had been received by 
lier subjects in the capit'jbJ had Hcarccly du^l away, 
when she oidcred that ho should take his trial 
tbr troasen, chosing as his judges the just liberated 
iluke of N<:»rfolk, together with Sir W'illiam Cecil, 
(^lajimcr, the duke of Suttblk, and others of liis own 
paHizaus and presumed friends of the late privy 
council, who, to save their own lives, might lie ex- 
pected to be vindictive agait\st their old nwistcr. In 
the interval of the preparation for Nortliumborland’s 
trial, Iho obsequies of King Edward wore solemnized 
at the Tower, in a<icordnneo with all the rites of the 
Homish cliuveh, mass being said in tho mortuary 
chapel, and tho dirge sung in Latin. This ceremony 
over, tho otlior of the trial was gone through on 
the 18lh of August. Northumberland, seeing most 
of his old colleagues sit on tho judgment bench 
bedbro him, asked, with some ]>luck, “wliothor any 
such persons as weni equally culpable with him, and 
those by whoso letters and (^ommaiidmonts he was 
directed in all liis doings, might bo bis judges?** Tho 
reply to which was that they had Ihhui forgiven, 
and ho alone st(X)d accused. To another question, 
“ VVhether a man doing any act by authority of the 
king and council, and by wan ant of the great seal 
of England, and doing nothing without tlxo same, 
may bo charg(j(l with treason ?** there was no reply 
at all. Noithumberland had sliown himself so 
cautious in all his latter proceedings, that, in strict 
law, ho was certainly not guilty of titiason ; but he 
himself had been too long acting upon tho doctrine 
that might was right to be able to make an appeal 
to law. Among his judges •wore not a lew of the 
old friends of Somerset, by wUbm his murder was 
neither forgotten nor foT given. 

Tho veniict of guilty was duly recorded against 
Northumberland; but thcio seemed a chance of 
escape for him when, iimnediately after, Bishop Gar- 
diner visited him in his prison vault in tho 'rower. 
Gardiner was not at all unwilling to extend a helping 
Imnd to .his former and even to save his life, 
since in him he felt not only sympathy of character, 
but could hope to gafd such assistance iis he stood in 
need of in the oxooutioif of his daring plans. His 
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rise to power had been too Audden to make him h'd 
safe on his giddy Indglit; besides which he had a 
secret enemy iii the duke of Norfolk, against whom 
tho queen’s esteem was not a suliiciont safeguard, 
os slio, too, was likely to nunomK^r at any moment 
that the name of her chancellor was on the document 
pronouncing the divorce of her mother. Ibsliop Oar- 
^dinor, moreover, was gelling old, with much woik 
*Btill before him ; and feeling that ho wanted support, 
and that it would bo im]»oKsil)le' to obtain a moio 
experienced, bold, and unsci-iipuloiiH parfizan than 
the fallen ruler of England, h(» went to visjt him in 
tho condemned cell. The interview lasted a con- 
Ridemblo time, and iinuied lately alter, NorthumWr- 
land desired the atkmdanco of a conli'ssor, to whom 
lie doclaiwl his great anxiety lo renounce his heresies, 
and lo be again admitted into the chunjh of Rome. 
His execution had Ixsen appointed to take ])laco on 
tho 2Jst of August, two days after his trial; however, • 
on tho representation of his confessor, acting, pio- 
bably, with tho socTet assistance of Ganlinor, it was 
postponed, nominally for a daj'', but, as Nortlnimbor- 
land fondly hoped, for a much longer Imic, le allow 
him to make a public renunciation of his faith. 'J*ho 
scene, described by a resident in tho 'I’owcr, was 
altogether extraordinary, “On JMomlay, the 21st 
of August,” reported the oyc-wtnoss, “it was ap- 
jiointcd the duke wilh others should have suffered, 
and all the gnald wojo at the Tower ; but, honscu'ver, 
it chanced he did not, but ho ch^sired to hear nuiss, 
and to receive tlio sacrament accorrling to tho old 
aocustonmd manner. iSo, nhout nine of tho clock, tlio 
altar in tho chapel was aiinnged, and each tiling jih'- 
pared for the ])ui|M>se, tlu^n Mr. Gago went and 
fetched the duke to mass, wliieli was said both wilh 
elevation over tho head, iho jieacc-giving. blessing, 
and crossing on the ciown, lu oath mg, turning ahout, 
and all the other rites and inoidonts of old time 
appurtaiuing. And when the time camo lo receive 
tho saciamcnf, llio duko turned himself to llic jieojile, 
and s»id first those woids, or such like . ‘]\Iy nuistci-s. 

I let you nil to understand that J do most faithfully 
Ijehevo in tho very right and tiuo way, out of tho 
which tnio religion yon and T have been s*'dueed 
these sixteen yeais past, by tlie> false ;»nd enoneous 
preaching of the new pioachors, the which is tho only 
cause of tho gicat plague and vengt^am-e winch hath 
light upon tho wlndo ri'alm of England, and now 
likctvhso deservedly fallen upon mo and olliei shore 
for our unfaithfulness. And 1 do holiove tho holy 
Hacrament hero most assuredly to ho our Saviour and 
Redeemer Jesus Christ; and this !• pray you all to 
testify, and jiray for mo.’ Aflcii which words ho 
knoclod down and asked all ■‘men forgiveness, and 
likewise forgave all men. Amdngst others standing 
by were tlio dnkt* of Somerset’s sons.” 

NorthumR'iland gained nothing by tliis final I 
apostacy. Allhongh Gui diner was willing to save 
him, tho queen in tliis instance refuL^tid lo take his 
advice, piuferring to follow the counsel given to her 
by her cousin, Kaiser Charles, who insisted that she 
should treat the princiiial of hoiM*nomios wiiJiseviuity. 
On the evening of the day on wdiich ho had made his 
public confession of hoixisy, tho *K‘utcTiiMit of the 

Tower informed Northumberland ti«at his execution 
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would take place when Ka^other sun had risen, exhort- 
ing him to spend his last hours in prayer. The advice 
was -not taken, and, instead of pi aying, ho spent his 
last hours in writing an abject letter to the eail 
of Anindol, whoso intervention with Iho (pieon lie 
implored. ‘‘Alas, my good loid,” he exclaimed, “ is 
my crime so heinous as no redeiiijition but my blood 
can wasli away tlio spots thereof ? An old provcib 
there is, and that most true, that ‘a living dog is 
better than a dead lion.* Oh I that it would ])leaso 
her go^d Giaeo to give mo life: yea, the life of a 
dog, if J might but Jive and kiss her feet, and spend 
life and all in her service.’* Even this last extieme 
liumiliat.ion was unavailing. Eaily on the morning 
of tlie 22nd of July, Northumbeiland was led out 
to the scuflliJd on Tower Hill, suiroundcd hy an im- 
rnen.se crowd of jxjoplo, many of whom held up against 
him 1 land kerchiefs wliieh they had dijiped in' the 
« blood of the duke of Someiset, ex ecu tod on this same 
jdace exactly eiglileen months before. The sight of 
the popular Ijafiid thus exhibited did not unnerve 
l^oithumbeiland, for ho eiitoitained still hopes of 
being saved at the last moment by a pardon. To 
deserve it, he made anotlur public recantation of the 
reformed faiLli, speaking in the tone of a pi iest seeking 
to gain converts. “ Good people ” he cried, with the 
axe of tlie exeeutio«er over liis head, ** then'. i.s, imd 
hath ever been since Chiist, one Catholic chuich, 
wTuch chill ('ll hath continued fj om ?uin to his disci- 
))les in oiKj unit}’ and concoid, and so hath always 
continued fioiu time to time until this (hy, and }ot 
doth throughout all Ciiiistciidom, only us /excepted, 
for wo aio (piito gone out of that cliureb. For 
whoioas all holy faiinus and all oilier saints thiongh- 
out Chiistenclon, sine(‘ Christ and lus diseiples, havo 
ever agreed in one unity, faith, and docti’ino, wo alone 
dissent fiom tlmir ojiinions, and IblJinv our oivn 
]>iivato intei pi elation of the Beiiptui’c. Do you 
IJiiiik, good peo])le, that we, being one paieol in 
conipai'ison, bo w'lsor than all tlm w^oild besides, ever 
since Christ? No, 1 assure you. you aie fai doceivesd.*’ 
lie kept on jueaehing in this strain for sometime, 
lioping against lio}n‘ tliat his anxious apostacy would 
bung Ibitli the paidon of “ luu good Gracia,” in whoso 
sight he was so anxious to h jul “ the life of a dog.’* 
liut the jiaulon raiiie not ; and, tho executioner lift- 
ing his glilteiing steel, there was an end of all hop(*K 
and feais in this world, Noltllumbellllnd*•^ head- 
less tiunk w'as Inincd in the eLapcl of tho 'lower, 
close to tliat of his victi'»^i. rh(^ duke of iSomorset, and 
near to tho Jcinains ot Ginen Anne Boh'yn and 
Queen C'alh(uii!o IJowaul. 'J’lio throne of England 
was strikingly leiuosonted in tijoso four headless 
bodies. 

Tho queen s iin‘lirtuti(»n to follow the advice of h,} 
foreign r(‘]ativ(j.s r.itlier tJian that of her own ministeis 
and official eouncillois, wdiich manifested itself fiist 
ill tlie execution of Noiihumberland, soon after became 
more and more aiipaient; and one of tho lesults 
of it was a division of the lucnilKjrR of the goMirnmcnt 
injx) two distinct jiarties, headed, resjKXjtively, by 
Bishop Gardiner und tlie duke of Ntu-folk. Gardiner s 
great aim was to restore all tho ann'ent fonns and 
cerenioniett of tho Catholic church, without, Imwevn, 
making England dejiondent u]ion liomr ; w hi]( 3 Nt)r- 


folk, less^ national in his views, showed himself 
anxious to bring back not only popery but the pope. 
The duke was greatly assisted in Kfis operations by 
tho activity of his foieign friends. J mrnodiately after 
the accession of Mary, Cardinal Di^dino, papal legate 
in Flanders, despatched one of tlyf shrewdest priests 
of his suite, h'rancis Commonjjforo — subsequently 
famous mcmlw of tfio Sacred f College — to London, 
to concert measures for tlio restoration of tlio Eomisfi 
faith, Commenilore, arriving in the middle of 
August, before tho execution of Northumberland, 
found some difficulty in getting ac(*ess to the queev, 
his way b(dng barred by Gardiner and the men of 
his party, Arundel, Fagot, and J’otre, all of them in 
w'atcliful attendance upon Mary as privy coimoillors. 
But watchful as tJioy were, they wcie not sufficiently 
so to keep a zi alous servant of homes from gaining 
his ends ; and, in less than a week after his arrival, 
Francis Commend ore was secretly introduced to tho 
queen hy a near relative of tho duke of Norfolk, a 
gentleman named Lee, pei forming miiiisloiial duties 
without Ixnng sworn in the piivy council. Mary 
assured tho prqml envoy of lier inviolable attachnituil 
to tho church of Jtome, and her detcmiinatiou to 
restore its w’orsliip; but she, at tho same time, en- 
treated him to conceal himself, and to act wilh th«^ 
utmost caution — a rather superfluous yuece of advi(*e 
to tho subtle, seipcnt-liko niessonger who had found 
his way into the royal closet. But there was nioie 
important iiifoimation fur Francis (k)mincndoie. 
Mary, as yot ignorant of the whecl-within-whcel 
complication of European iioblics, told the eager 
yinest, as a i>ieco of good m^ws, but to liis intense 
surpiiso, that she w’as in s(‘cr(^t eorvespondenco wufJi 
Kaiser Cliarles, and that tlio latter had olferod her 
his only son, Philip, in mariiage. The tiealy, sho 
said, had not yet been coiicludi'd , bnl. she intended 
to havo it signed in a few day.s, aft(‘j the execution 
()f Northumherlarid liad taken yilace, when slio would 
find an ojiportiintty to inform him of i1. Coinmondore 
anxiously waited ibr the syiectacle of blnod on Tower 
TIill; and, th(‘ day after, the 2;iid of July, was snin- 
inoiied to aiioilior sc(uet inttavu'w with the queen. 
Maiy now infoiined him that she had coiieludt'd liov 
leagiw wdth Kaiscu* Charles, and was ie.so]ved to « 
many his son. ISho also repeated thti asMiranei' of 
her extreme desire to iwoneilo lier kingdom to tlio 
Holy See, to facilitate which she reipiested tlio 
ayipointment of her relative, Cardinal Polo, as legale 
of the pope in England. Francis Comineiidoio 
hunied back to his Icnlgiiigs, and a few hours alter 
was on his way to Dover, Travelling night and 
day, ho reached Borne in little more than a week, 
finding time on tlio i^ad for a liuri'ied interview 
with Cardinal I’oldJ who had sought a qui(‘t retreat 
in tho convent of Maguzano, at the lake of Garda. 
On the 1st of Septeirilior, Commendore throw him- 
self at the feet of his master, Julius 111., imploring 
him not. to lose a minute to wixjst the fair and noble 
realm of England 4x)th from tho lierotics and tJie 
all-dov(mring ambition of the worldly enemy of the 
church, Kaiser Charles. Tlio jimtili’ smiled approv- 
ingly, and (Cardinal Polo w’us^ ordered to set out 
immediately foi th(i court of QiiAn Mary. 

There was need for tlie mpe to make haste in the 
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conquest of England, for in the race between him and 
tho Kaisor all tbo chances were in favour of the 
latter. Charles Vvas nut only first in tho field, hut 
tho highest hidifer, and had studied the cliaracter 
of mankind to infmioly more advantage thaii his pool* 
friend Julius lll\ jiattling all his life long for 
world dominion, atmcliing thq Ficnch monarcliy as 
a hariier in liis way, using Homo as a war*onginc, 
and treating Protestmtism as a mere ]xjlitical enemy, 
CJharles V. had not grown old in politics to allow 
su<jh a splendid prize as tho kingdom of England to 
bo taken by others within his own roach. Tho grey- 
haired Kaiser by his first act showed that he under- 
stood his cousin Maiy a gi’oat deal hotter than any 
of her bishops and privy councillors, and was fully 
aware that, aside of tlie religious fanaticism of her 
mothcT, she was still more strongly imbued with one 
of tho most notable characteristics of her fatJior. 
Some weeks h(*fore the ((iiick-wittcd envoy of tlie 
pope had his seciet interview' with Mary, a private 
inessongor from tlie Kaiser hml brought her not only 
his warmest congratulations to her accession, but 
a poi tiait of his son riiilip'! heir of his vast dominions, 
aged tw(‘nty five, extiemcly good looking, highly 
ae( oiuplislied, famous for his gallant adventures, and 
universally a(ikiiowlodg(id tho greatest match of the 
civil iz(‘(l woild. Mary had no sooner seen tho jior- 
tiait, -painted by an Italian niasfor-hand. when, ac- 
coiding to an old manuscript account, she “was so 
eiifimouiod then'oii, and so lavished that slio lan- 
guislajd for love, and was in a nimincr out of her 
wits.” The feeling was not altogether unpaidonahlo 
in a pool* eldcJ ly w<muiu of small brains and strong 
liassions, who had spent thirty-eight years in kneeling 
licToro W(H)dcn saints, and who now found herself snd- 
dcnl}" in tlio glare and flare of a throne, tempted to 
grasp tho last i*ays of a lost spring and summer of 
life. For a full cpiarter of a (’ontuiy, tho I^ady Mary 
had been ha wk('d about among the princes of Euro|>e, 
fi’oni the tiiiui of Wolseiy, who wanted to dispo.so of 
her, for private purposes, as an invaluable “ir(\arl of 
tiro world, ’ till tlic lost days of tlic rule of Northum- 
berland, who desired t-o got rid of her at any price, 
had been successively olfciod to tho king of 
KIanc(^ t^ tho dauphin, to Don Luis of Portugal, to 
the duke of Orleans, tcj a pi-inco of Denmark, to the 
IlcTzog of Olcvos, to tho duke of Uibino, and to half 
a seoio of otlau' princess. Hefusod by all, branded as 
a bastard, «ind scorned as ugly, she w'as beginning 
to feel tho last bitter disappointment of heart and soul, 
when the crown was placed on her head, and tlio sou 
of tlio greatest monarch oi* Europe, most dasliing of 
cavalh'is, and Irandsomest of men, came forward as a 
candidate for her hand. 'Aiis^ ai; tho more sight of 
his pu'trait, “ she languished f«r love, and was in a 
manner out of iior wits.” Tt was the natural r’on- 
seq nonce of absolutist government that the English 
people sliould fotd tho full eflccts of these matrimonial 
yearnings of Queen Mary. 

By the advice* of Kaiser Charles, tho (preen kept 
her intended marrii^e for a time a strict secret, and 
in tho meanwhile sllnwed herself most gracious and 
affable to all her siAjccts, consfding oven the Trotes- 
tants with tho solemn assurance that they should not ^ 
disturbed in tho exorej^ of thoir I'cligiorr. "Jb gain 
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additional popularity, she ex^llibitcMl hcrsilf c*)nsiunily 
in public, arranging fetes and cnlertainunurts, and 
crowning all by a coronation spectacle, rrioio si^londul 
than airy show seen irr London since tlio days of 
ll(miy YIII. q'ho festivitif'H cummoncod on the liOth 
of Beptomher with a gorgeous piocr^ssion, more tlj.m 
a mile long, movirrg from the 'J’owoi tlnougli tbo riity 
^to Whitehall Palace. ]\biiy rode in a chariot of 
"tissue, drawn by six horses, amid suiih magnifrcciK^es 
as fairly to bewilder even tho couit chioniclois wlio 
had scon tho splendours of lier royal father. “ Blio 
sate,” as rp.pturously paintinl by Julin Btnw, “ m a 
gown of blue velvet, furred with powder <‘d eimine, 
hanging round her Ik'mkI a (doth of tinsel beset with 
pt'avls and stones, and upon her head a lound cilcl(^t 
of gold, much like a hooped gai laud, beset M) li^ldy 
with precious stones that their valuci was incsiiiu- 
able: the said (Uiul and circle biaug so massy and 
ponderous that she wa.s fain to hoar up lier head wulli* 
her liands.” An iumimorablo tram of giiaids, ])Hges, 
knights, judges, l)i.sh(rp6, and great lords, prc(f‘(i(d 
and followed the royal chariot, tho duke of Norfolk 
maridiing immediately in trout, carrying the sAvord 
of state, witli tlm lord mayor at lus sid(*, all in 
crimson velvet, hf'anng aloft tin; golihui sceptic of the. 
realm. Behind the queens tissue (joacli eamc anollior 
covered w'ith cloth of silver, in» which sat Piincess 
Ehzaboth, together with a curious lelic of old<‘ii 
times, in the pA’Son of the Lady Ann (J (fleves. ofiiJ^ni 
“sister” of King llenry VJII. of ble.ssed inemoiy 
To be a fitting oinaineni of tin', show, tlio r’o>al lady, 
as fat, jolly, and content t'd as ever, amidst all tlio 
stonn i>f tiinas and cliango of eiowns, had 
dressed up “in silver habit, aet'ording to tli^i Fii'iieh 
fiishion,” wdiich w^as also tlio eostiniKi of her seiious 
and far less happy-looking neighboni, Princess Eli/a- 
heth. 1’lnis tin* pageant jiassed along tlie crowded 
streets of tho city, ainidsi. tJio ] 0 }'(>ns acclamations oi 
the multitude, wlio w'oio libt'ialiy Mi])plied wifli wine, 
which was kept running fioiii all lla* fountains. On 
tho next clay, the 1st of October, the queen w^eiit, 
in a splendid barge, gilded all ovci, liom Whitcluill 
to Westmmslcr Abbey, wdieie slic^ was soloiunly 
crowned and annoiiiled, wiili all the iites and (!eio- 
nionios of the Koiiian t^atliolie c;1iuich. In the pi o- 
cession to the altar, Viincess J|]li/a belli, w'alldng near 
Count Noailles, tlio French ambas-sadoi, and cai lying 
tho ciwn of liei* sister, complained that it Avas to«’ 
heavy. “ Be patient, madarno,’ wdiisjaued Xouillcs, “ it 
will bo less Iicavy wiron it is on yi*ui head.*’ 

Tho fiist pailianient of Maiy met on tho 5lh of 
Octolier, a few days after tlio corointtion. Alfhough 
as yet tliero had not Urn the least altci'ation, in a 
legal senses of any of the forms-and ooromonies of the 
establislicd churcli, both the •hnxls and eommons, 
with more than usual obseqiriousm\sH, behaved us n* 
they had never knowui any otlxu* than tho Iiommi 
Catholic religion. At tho opening of tlio st'ssion, 
high mass Avas celebrated in tho I h^uso of Lords , is 
well os the ITousC iff (Simmons, air d a foAV niemhors 
w'ho refused to fall on their knees at tiio eloA’atioij of 
tho host were sumniaiily krckish out of doors. The 
legislative prixiec'diugs wlrich followed were cariicd 
on in the same temper. At the ih md ol Car diner, 
thg wdioloof tho acts hearing upon lelrgion wIiicJi had 
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l)eeii passed in. the preceding reign were repealed in 
ono Hwoop, thus doing away with all trouble ol wooding 
the statute book, 'ilio next measure of parliament 
was to annul the divorce of Henry VIII. and Queen 
Catherine, the double effexit of which was to make the 
Queen legitimate beyond dispute, and to bastiirdize her 
sister Elizabeth. In this act tlicre was involved, to 
a certain extent, tlxo renunoiation of the S])iritual. 
supremacjy of the crown, which formed the basis of 
the divorce, the latUsr being absolutely boj'^ond the 
power of revocation by i)ailiament as long as the 
former was admittcxl. The queen was fully awax’O of 
it, and not only willing but anxious to renounce her 
HUjiromacy and admit tliat of the pope ; but this 
desire was so strongly opposed by Gardiner, who 
represented 1x> her iliiit the security of lier crown 
depended upon the at least tempoiarily continued 
fioixamtion fiom Home, that she gave her i*cluctant 
V consent to retain, if only nominally, the title of head 
of the churcih. Probably the chancellor alone wmld 
not have Ixeon able to caiTy tliis important pi)int 
w'itli his bigoted royal mistress, but for the powerful 
assistance of Kaiser (liarlos. The great cm|Hn'or 
cared very mucli loss for Romish supioinacy, pliant 
enough in his own hands, than for the queen’s match 
with his son, which, lie hoped, W'ould add England to 
his dominions; and feaiing lliat this great object 
. mjght suffer by a loo early displav of religious 
fanaticism on the pai i of his zealous cousin, ho stnnigly 
advisal Jier to k<3t'p quiet, and to leave, as mudi as 
pcxssihlo, the pope alone. The advice as equal to 
a command, Mary Ixonding in childlike humility 
before the father of lier coming husband, for whom 
she wtis yearning already wdth her whole h('art. 8ho 
had talked so much about him by this time that the 
roi)orJ of her intended mariiago hud gone all over the 
country, creating intense dissatisfaction. Even the 
nu'raburs of the Uouso of Commons, with all their 
iiilwni humility before the tin one, felt stirred by tho 
rumour that it was to bo occupifxl by a foreign prince, 
and commenced debating tho matter, tho discussion 
ending iii the daring lesolvo to present an address to 
luir majesty, piaying lier not to marry a stranger, 
Tho speaker, and a deputation of mouibers, all bowing 
and slightly tieinbling, wwo usheied into the royal 
presence on tlie 3()th of October, and beciuno aware at 
once of the mistake they had made in iuterfeiing with 
tho highest f»bjc(d. of their sovereign. ]\Iary I.ud no 
sooner htjard wliat her fditht’nl commons hud come to 
say, when she flow into a rage, and sharply repri- 
manded them for thcii insolence. As soon as tJicy 
were gone, the ^nocn sent for Charles’s amhassador, 
and. as rc])ort(‘d by Lingard, “bade him follow her 
into her private oiateiV, whore, on htu* knees at the 
foot of the altar, ana qeforo tho sacrament, she fiust 
recited the hymu ‘ Veni, Chea-tor tSpintus,’ and then 
called God to witness that she }xkMlg(*d her faith to 
Philip piinoo of Spain, and while' she lived w'ould 
never take any other man for her husband.” 

To prevent an elderly woman, possi'ascd of absolute 
power, fiom mairying a handsome young man wiili 
whom sliO had fallbn in love, was, tlic House of 
Commons soon found, a far more difficult thing tlian 
io change tiie religion of a kingdom. A'otM'ithslaud- 
ing its implicit obcdionco to all tho d»‘mands of 4ho 


crown, parliament was dissolved soon^ after presenting 
the petition against tho Spanish alliance, the queen 
loudly declaring that nothing in tire world should 
liindor her from becoming the wife /f Prince Philip. 
Of tho fact that tho whole of her suWficts, with singular 
unanimity, woio opposed to tho nyteh, there could bo 
no doubt in tho mind of tho* wiecn. l.'liero came 
reports from all parts of the country that the people, 
most of whom had shown ihomselves very indifferent 
about the inti*oduction of tho mass and other religious 
changes, wore in a high state of excitement at the 
news that the queen intendcxl to give her hand to d 
groat foreign prince, who would thus become ruler of 
llie kingdom. This general opposition to tlie marriage 
was so strong as to assume, in many pkmos, all tho 
features of a revolt against the queen. Judicial pio- 
ceedings were instituted in sevei*aJ instances against 
persoiis who gave vent too fioely to their opinions, 
and brought to light some cuiious displays of popular 
fljcding. One William Cotman, a smith in a Kentish 
village, declared before the magistrates that the S(5n 
of a gentleman called William Lshley, “came to liis 
sh-qi to shoo his liorsc, wln'^ro lie tarried tho making 
of a shoe, and there used those woi'ds, ‘ tliat the 
Spaniards vrere corning into tlie realm with harness 
and hand-guns, and would make us Knglishmen 
worse than enemies and viler; for this realm would 
Ix) brought to such bondage by them as it was never 
before, and bo utterly conquered,’ And, atJiis taking 
of his horse, ho said, with a loud voice, that all tho 
street might hear it, ‘Smith, if thou hoest a good 
fellow, stir and eiieoujago all the neighbours to rise 
against these strangers, for they* should have lawful 
warning,’” Master Smith wjih a timid uian, and 
healing liia cnstomoi hold forth in such a treasonahlo 
manner, interrupted him with, “ \V liy, tlieso he mar- 
vellous words, for we shall ho hanged if we stir;” to 
winch the other replied, “Ko, yo shall have help 
enough.” TJiosf^ and many similar diunoustratioiis, 
repoitcd from all parts of the kingdom, showed the 
Jicart of England to ho more deeply stined by tho 
projected matririionial alliance of the queen than by 
any event that had taken place since her accession. 

Tho o]>position of tho English people to his great 
scheme soon bLcame known to Kuisor (Jhailes. His 
large ex])erienco always made him select the host 
ambassadois that exmld l>e got as his rcpiescntaiives 
ill foieigri countiies, and one of tho shrewdest of 
these diplomalio i>ersonfigos, a Frenchman, named 
Simon llonard, he had despatched into England a 
little Ixjfore tlie death of Edward, when tho political 
waters looked troubled enough to invite fishing. 
The worthy Simon Renard — “Fox” by instinct as 
well as name — had s^xent the earlier part of his life 
as bailie, or reeve, of»^a small town iix France, fiom 
wliicli humble jKihition lie was rescued by Charles, 
wJio soon discovered his higher qualifications, and 
enlisted them in his service. Before ho had been 
many weeks in England, Renard got a very clear 
insight into tho political state of the countiy, and 
lost no time to inform his inastc^ that the execution 
of his plans would roquii e extrcnio moderation, and 
that it was far iriore necessary to^rcin in than to spur 
the zeval of the quetm for ike marriage with Princo 
Philip. C’harlcs fully compi^bcndtHl llio wisdom of 
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this oounsol, and at ouoe act«d up to it ^ advising 
the queen to *koop her inteudech union vmh his son 
secret for a while, and in the meantime not to attempt 
any violent occKsiastieal reforms, hut to seek, above 
all things, the g»d-will and affection of her subjects, 
SCaiy was anxioik enough to obey the Kaiser ; but, 
maddened both v love and religious fanaticism, 
executed his wisli%i *in a vt>ry imperfocjt manner. 
Kot to speak of the angelic prince whom she was 
soon to clasp in her arms, was with her an utter 
impossibility ; and equally imix)ssible to her Was the 
attempt to postpone for a time the violent propagation 
of the religious creed in which she had been educated, 
and which she firmly believed to he the only true roiid 
to salvation, liut Mary’s passion of love was stionger 
tlian even her religion, and she might have curbed 
her gloomy fanaticism under the counsel of Charles, 
whose son she had come to woi-ship more than all her 
saints, but for the constant instigations of tlio 
crowds of priests who swarmed aiound her, and who 
never ceased repeating that the saving of her soul 
depended upon loading the kingdom which God had 
entrusted to her haok intp the path of true religion. 
To strengthen this priestly influence, envoys after 
envoys continued to arrive from Homo, and, at the 
qn cell’s special wish, Julius Ilf. despatched Cardinal 
1 bio as pontifical legate to her courl. The cardinal set 
out on his mission early in September, with the inton- 
tiob'to make his appearance in England in the same 
month, but had the misfortune of being intoiTuptcd in 
his journey. Kaiser (barles had no sooner luiard of 
Jble’s movements when ho gave order’s <o put a stop 
to them, justly fearing that the arrival of a papal 
legato would give rise to new commotions among the 
people of England. AVJk'TI Carditial Pole, travelling 
onward with much pomp, arrived at TJege, ho was 
forbidden to continue his journey, with a polite 
message that if ho attempted to stir he would be hung. 
Soon after*, (Hilaries gr*antod an audience to tlio 
cardinal, at which ho treated him with groat harsh- 
ness and disrespect ; so much so that, as reported by 
Pule, in a letter to Poi)o Julius, ho “ barely osc4iped 
bfung cudgelled by his imperial majesty.” With all 
his zeal in the perbO(;ution of heretics, the Kaiser 
seddom lost an occasion of exhibiting tiro supremacy 
of the temporal over the spiritual ]xjwcr. 

Having stopped the papal legate from interfering 
in his own policy, and prepared tiro ground for future 
action by a liberal distribution of gold among the 
leading men of Mary’s court, the Kaiser lield that the 
time luul come to commence open negotiations for the 
long-settled matrimonial alliance. Towards the end 
of J)ocoml)er, 1653, a splendid embassy, headed by 
Ijamoral, Count Eginont, onr, of the gimtest Flemiblr 
nobles, set out from Brussels, and, after staying a lew 
days at Calais, arrived at Dufrer on the last diiy of 
the year. I’he (jnecn had made immense pi'oparations 
for the reception of the im^x^i ial envoys ; nevertheless, 
their entry into London was dull and gloomy, the 
people looking upon them with ujulisgiiised suspicion. 
Count Egmont landed at the Tower wharf, on the 
2nd of January ; an# according to tho description of 
a citizen of Ji6ndoiJ an eye-witness, “tho loid of 
Devonshire, giving mm the right hand, brought him 
thiX)Ugh Choaifeide, and So forth to Westminster ; but 


theiHMmle, nothing rejoicinjf, held down their lieads 
sori’owfiilly. The day before his coming in, as his 
retinue and harbingers came riiling tlncuigh London, 
tho boys pelted at them with smiwhnlls, .so hateful 
was the sight of their coming to them.’' Chailess 
messengers, with Christian cliaiiiy, 3 (‘turned good f«)i 
evil, and to pay for tlio snowballs of the Jjondou hoys, 
sent a shower of gold upon tho lu-'ads (J’ London men 
'and women. C’onnt Egnmnt had brought with him 
no loss than half a million of crowns to solve any 
doubts in tho minds of the queen’s subjects as lo tho 
expediency of her marriage with Prine .0 J'liilip, and 
tho wise application of these pei'suasive agents soon 
settled tho matter. Ten days after tho an ival of tho 
imperial embassy, tho loid cliaiuudlor called together, 
in tho presence-cliaiubt'r, a me(‘ting of all the gieat 
nobles of the realm and leading men at eonit, in funn- 
ing them that the queen, by tho unanimous advice uf 
her council, Inid losolved to cnbii* “in most godly, 
and lawful matrimony” with the only son of her 
cousin and friend, Kaiser Chailes V, Alter dwelling 
upon the great viitues of tlu‘ puueo elioson to bo tho 
consort of tho queen, BIksIiop Gardiner lU’oeecded to 
explain tho various clauses of the ti'eaty of marriage. 
They were that, immediately after the nuptials, I’hilip 
and Mary should recipioeully assume tho styles and 
titles of their respective cI^LV^Viioiis ; that J'JiiJip 
should aid tho queen in tho goveiimiont 
solving its laws, lights, piivileges, and 
no Spaniard or other foreigner bliouhl enjoy any 
office in the kingdom ; tliat the qncen blujuld novel bo 
carried jibroad without her fieo consent, nor any of 
her children without the consent of the nobility ; that 
Philip should settle upon the queen C0,()00Z. a year as 
her jointure ; and that the male issue uf tlie iiianiage, 
in default of more diieet heirs, sJiould inlieiit 
Burgundy and tlio Noth(3i lands, and the goiiuraMssuo 
S])ain, Sicily, IMilan, and the oilier posM'ssions of 
Charles V., both in the Old and the New Woild. 
These articles, diawii up by Gaidincr, weie praised 
as liigbly favouiablu to English inlcjests, and tho 
illustrious crowd assembled lu tho xiresenee-clminber 
— all moio or less acquainted with the gold bags of (ho 
Kaiser— having loudly given (heir assent to the treaty, 
it was signed, with gieat solemnity, on the 16th of 
January, by but h 1.1 le Spanish envoys and the councillors 
and minihtorsof the (pi(‘('.n. 'J'he day after this event, 
Gai diner summoned the luul mayor, aldermen, andfoity 
of tho inost influential citizens uf London to court, and 
after delivering an eloquent oiution to them, liado them 
rejoice “like good subjects.” TJie fathers of tho city, 
anxious always to swim with tlio tide, imido gieat^ 
efforts to rejoice, hut absulutely ^failed in their en- 
deavours. They knew, as wtdLi^s the lord ehancelloi*, 
that a btoim was biewing in the air which no fine 
speeches, official paradings, • and proclamations of 
heialds, wouhl bo able to disperse, ’fhe cry utlt^red 
at the Kentish farrier s shop had gone forth among 
tho nation, and was daily growing louder, that “the 
Spaniards were coming into the realm with harness 
and hand-^uns, and would make EnglisJimeii worse 
than enemies.” li was a ciy wliieh clearly hei aided a 
revolution. 

The storm burst forth oven b(‘ ner tlum cxjiocted. 
Within a week after the signing of tho treaty of 
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nuimagoyroptn ts univ^ in Loudon l]*at tho puoi)lo 
wero ribiiig botli in Kent and in Devonshire, and 
that ihoro was such a stir in the midland comities 
and in many other parts of England as to threaten a 
general revolt. All wjis confusion at court at this 
iiitolligonco, the want of a groat })olitical or military 
leader being, for the first iiftio, deeply felt. The 
queen liorseif was fully awaio that she could not 
tinst ono half the men who luul gathered aroimd her 
as advisers, and wlio, as shown by their past caioer, 
Avould ho as mxdy to doseit her, and, if noeessaiy, 
put her to death, as they hiwl deserted and condemned 
her predecessors in power. Koveitlicd(^ss* Mary, eiii- 
holdencd hy her passionate love for the foreign prince 
against whom the revolt of iier subjeots w^'xs directed, 
got insjiired by sudden courage, and lesolved to lisk 
lier tlu’oiio and her lifo lailier than to rcKscind hor 
matrimonial eonlract. Acting eontraiy to tho advice 
of Gardiner, who i*oeornmcnde<I the omjdoyment of 
'j.Mm*efal meinis for dis})crsiiig the riotous crowds, the 
queen chilled to her side several of the old officers w^ho 
had scon seivice. under her father, and giving them com- 
missions for tho enlistment of troops, ordered that 
thty should forthwith take the field against tho in- 
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a iH- tilt' Central ilktricts of Kent. 

P/ lenders proved that tho revolt 
was wholly dijvetod iif^ainst tJio contemplated forei"-n 
marmgo, and duo to the feai of “Simniarda coming 
1 ito tho I’calin with haiiicss and hand-gnns,”*for botli 
Carow and Wyatt had given proofs of being wnuiily 
attached to Mary s rule, and anything but desirous to 
ovei throw her admiiustialion. This was tho reason 
why /Gardiner counselled foilwaranee against tho 
excited j^oplo, but also vihy the queen, to whom tho 
coiniiig husliand was for dearer than hor thione 
would not hear of it, hut insisted ujwn the irainoiliato 
.aid imconditioiial suppiession of tlio revolt. As tho 

"w™ imme I 

diafoly threatening than those of the west of England 
both by Iheir numlssr and tboir nearness to tlie ! 
capital, Mary sent against them tho most trusted of ' 
her st'rvauts, the aged duke of Noifolk. lie raised 
some thousand trwps in gieat haste, among them 
the tram bands ot London, eommaiided by captain 
Alexander Rrelt, and witliout Jiws of time sfoiufi for I 
Afoidstone, tho head-qiiarterv of tjie insurgents. Tht ’ 
latter did not wait for the arrival of tho royal aniiv ' 
but marcht'd tovaids if, and at Eochestor Hridgo the 

r /r ’ theii blood tho question 

whether Qucim Mai^ .should 1 h, allowed to wed tho 
bon ot Kaiber CliiuJt ,s# 

It was on the 2<Jth -of Janiiaiy, 15:,i that Maiy’s ! 
commander found himself face tofoco with tho iiisur- i 
pints, numlieniig ncaily tin thousand men. Wyatt 
[ liad posted im men in a Tory advantageous tWlmn ' 

I on tho bank of the Eivor Medway, leaning against the ! 
ancient ruin of Rochestei Castlo, with L brklge in I 
froflt To .ittack his opiKincuts, No folk had to en«.i i 
MIS e^p and narrow bndgo, stiongly guarded by I 
the retek and which they socined ilotei mined to I 
clotond to tho last man. fic}>arcd for some hard figt.i^ ; 


ing, Korful^c ranged Ids aimy in oider of battle, with 
tho London train bands in tho vanguard, and, all 
being ready, the order to attack was given. I'he 
train bands advanced, but before ttfoy had gone far 
towaids the bridge, Alexander Iwtt, tho captain, 
turned round, and addressing his /non in a spiiited 
harangue, told them they ou^l^ not io kill their 
countrymen who li ad 'taken iijgf arms to resist the 
coming-in of pi oud and treacherous Spaniards. In 
rejily to this ai>poal, tho London ]:)Ooplo set up a loud 
ciy, “A AVyattI a Wyatt 1 We are all Englishmen I” 
and forthwith signified their intention to take 
with tlio insurgents. Many of tho I'oyal trooiw 
followed their example, and Norfolk, seeing that three- 
fourths of his men had deserted from his standard, 
marched back hastily and in great disorder, accom- 
panied only by some of tho queen’s guards. Wyatt, 
by following him iinmcdiafidy, and taking advan- 
tage of the first panic which the sudden rout of the 
royal forces could not fail to cause, miglit have oasilj' 
entered London, tho train bands ah(‘ad, and proclaimed 
a new government. Lut the leader of tiie rebels, 
a bravo yet irresolnto ma^i, had n6 distinct plan of 
pHKcedings before him, and being too full of lo>aUy 
'h)_veiiJ|Ure upon anything dcscisive, he, instead of 
to the^^!? success, kept loitering on tho load 

ono nf ^ The woe k was 

ont 01 tempt ^uimnion afc conn .... i tho 

leading men of the governnumt, many of wiiom 
commenced propoialions for wheeling rouinl once 
more, so as to ho tho first to salute success. To huvo 
their bands free, theso sliiewd politicians, amouff 
wliom wore tho principil miiustejs, invited Mary to 
tlyatoneo; and to got hor oil the moie safely, she 
was awoKo from sleep at two o’clock at jiight, and 
told that hci hfo was in danger, and that to savt^ 
Jjcu-self blie must instantly rejiair to a lioat which was 
lying ready near tho jialace. But Maiy absolutely 
refused, fooling instinctively that to fly would be tio 
icsign her mown, and iJiat vvitli hor mown she would 
lose hor coming hiibbaiid, her worshipped ideal lord 
dearer to her tlian all else upon earth. Full of this 
passion, Mary suddenly exhibited a bohlness never 
betoro shown, and which won tlio aamiratiuu even 
01 Jior eneiiiieH. 

1 ttilvisod lo fly, cm tho 

l«l of hobiuary, while all London wan in coimlorna- 
tion, .vild rumours flying about tliat tho min of Kont 
worcRtanduig at tlio gates picpciiing to .adaok ilio 
city, tho qnoeii, afoompaniod only by a few of her 
attendants, cl) icflj ladies, proceeded to tho Guildhall 
iK-nt iqxjn tho c-xtm>i dinary attonipt of rousinir tlie 
citizens by a personal address fo the dcfonco of her 
Clown, blio found Iho fcird mayor and aldermen in 
eh-ol imts, .and oven tf io liorristers pleading in annoui 
all evident y prepar*cd fo fight, but witli morj 
general inclination to take tho side of Alexander 
! Erett and the train bands than tJiat of the oslablislmd 
government. W hen tho queen commenoed siieaking 
evidently unprepared, and giving vent only to what 
u],(s)rmost m lior mmd, an immense crowd 
gathered round the stops on white eho stood, listening 
m the oeeri^t silence •« 1 am e^o,” sl.e cxcloimcdi 
as reiiorW by Johii 1< ox, as near clt of her own mouth 
as could Iw penned, —‘‘I am Some in mine own person 
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to tell yon what you already aoe and Icaow, how 
traitorously an<l rebelliously a ilnmher of Kentisli 
men have assembW a^jamst us and you, 'rheir pre- 
tence was for a marriage doterminod by ns, to the 
i^bich, and to all two articles whereof, you liavo been 
made privy : but we have caused certain of our 
privy council to ^ against them, tho mairiage 
feeomed to bo but a y^mnish clodk to cover their pi o- 
tended purpose against our relighm, for tlioy airo- 
gantly demanded to have the governance of onr 
person, the keeping of the Tower, and tho placing of 
o\y councillors. Now, loving subjects, what I am 
ye right well know : I am your queen, to whom, at 
5ny coronation, when 1 was wedded to the realm and 
the laws of the same, you pronounced your allegian(‘o 
and obedience. And that I am the right and true 
inheritor of tho crown I take all Christendom to 
witness. My father possessed tho same regal estate, 
and to him yo alwaj’s showed yourselves most faithful 
and loving subjects; and, theiofbre, 1 doubt not that 
ye will so show yourstjlvos likewise to mo, and not sutfor 
a vile traitor to liave tho govcrnanc(^ of our person, 
and to occupy our estate.”# After some more words 
to the same cnect, in wliicli tho queen voiy cleverly 
dwtdt on tho fact of most of tho insurgents being 
very poor poojilo, who would not kecq) their hands 
from the jiropcrly of the wealthy citizens of London, 
sho concluded, “Good hubjecte, pluck up your hearts, 
and dike true men stand Hist against these rebels, both 
our enemies and yours, and fear them not, for I 
fissure you 1 do not fi^ar them at all.” 

The effect of ibis speech, dcliveied in a voieo deep 
like that of a man, was iliaivellous. Besides tho 
exl-raordinary spectacle, never befitro witnessed in 
Etigland, of a reigning queen addressing her subjects, 
the bold assertion she made that the true object of 
tho insurgents w^as not to prevent her marriage but 
to grasp her estate and plunder tlie nation, m?ide the 
deep(jst impjession on all tho assembled citizens, wdio 
on tlie spot determined to embrace lier cause. They 
did not know that her majesty, in speaking about the 
coiiticinors slic had sent to the rcb(3ls and tho 
answer she had received, had told a slight falsehood. 
She had, indeed, despatched two memlMJrs of the 
j^rivy council ti» Sir Thomas AVyatt, of whose loyalty 
sho w^aa well aware, but w’ith instniefions to apeak 
to him privately, and to induce him to betray the 
people who had chosen him as their leader. This the 
Kentish knight refused to do, declaring at tho same 
time that lui was ready to argue the question of the 
queen’s marriage, but that, w'ishing to bo trusted as 
well as to trust, ho should require four of the queen’s 
ministers aa hostages, and l)e permitted, moreover, 
for his own security, .10 garrison tho 'I’ower. Sir 
Thomas Wyatt was so little rel»elljbusly inclined, and 
so poor a politician as to allow Jiimaolf to bo kepi At 
l)ay by these negotiations, which were entirely dis- 
honest on tlie part of the queen, and carried on only 
with the intention of gaining time, as well as throw- 
ing dissension into the rebel camp. • While Mary was 
haranguing her subjects against him at Guildhall, 
Wyatt kept waiting foi^ final reply from her, loiter- 
ing along on the road tolTiOndoTi, and wasting his time 
inl^eoping down the impatienco of his followers, who, 
with truer political instinct* than Jiimaolf, felt that if 
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they wanted to succeed at al? they must aucci'ed at 
once. But their leader’s hesitation pioved Ids an<l 
their ruin. On Monday, tho 29th of .Wuaiy, A\yatt 
had gained his bloodless victoiy at Uocheslcr, and 
it was not till Saturday, tho .’Jrd’ of February, that ho 
arrived at Southwaik, prqiaring to enter the city. 
Tho week had lx*(»n sufficient to change ilio stale of 
public feeling within tho capital, and willi it 1 lu 5 
fjlte of the kingdom. London Bridge was shut against 
the insurgents, the gates on the southern side closed, 
and tho drawbridge in tho centre biokcn, wliilo on 
tlio city side there stood filb'cn tliousand armed m(*n, 
who had sprung from tlio giound by tlie magic of a 
queen’s speech. 

Arrived at the Snn*ey side of TiOiidon Bridge, witli 
barricades before him, and loaded ciinnon gaping at 
the otlicr end, W^att for tlio first time peiccivcd 
tliat his cause was lost, and lost, too, by his own 
inactivity. ’J’o finish her negotiations, tlio (pi(*en, • 
at tho day of his entiy into Southwaik, pi oclaimed 
him a traiter, offering a rewaid of a liundred pounds 
for his capture, dead or alive. This at last drove 
the rebel leader into fuiy, and, stiekmg his ntuno in 
large Ictti^rs to his cap, as a rejily to the ro 3 'al ])rocla- 
mation, ho declared his alisoluto dctcrminaiioii to 
enter Jiondon at any cost and at any risk. Afici j 
jiorsonall^* inspecting tho approaoJics to the bridge, 
sealing the gate-house, and looking down at midnigh^j^ 
into the broad T'ataract dividing tho thoroughfare,* 
he found that it wimld bo an utter impossibility (o 
force his way in this diieotion, and he tlierciqinn 
resolved ii) manb up tlni river to the next bridge, 
at liiijgston, and letmn bom tlicnco to the capital, ] 



kino’s .monk. 


The J^*pJe of fcJouth'waik, who had reecivid the U‘l>ols 
with great hospitality, wero not at all displ(*ased 
when riioy wero marching away, for tlie big ginn 
of tho Tower had began playing upon the suburb, and 
though little dangerous to Kentish lives, threatened 
to bo considerably so to Suney property. It was 
with the object of relieving liis frie»' Is, who trembled 
for tljpir goals and chattels, moie oan in hope of 
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aticcess, that Wyatt qiUttod Sonthwaik on Tuesday, reducing Jijis lurco to ] 
the 6lh of February, resolved, if not io conquer, to the deserters wero'som 
die like a rebel, sword in hand. 1 1 is followers, well band: Sir George IJai'p 
aware of the desperate nature of the enterprise under to Wyatt, and John I 
the now aspect of things, had dwindled do^vn to only representative of the Px 
fifU'en hundred, and with this luindfal of men the lion. JIari>or was base 
Kentish knight nnshed along towards Kingston, a the court, oflering his e 
good twelve miles of road, reaching the town at four J^oynot, more conscicuti 
o’clock in tho aftcnuKju. The bridge here was likft- stole away from his cc 
wise broken, while a small l)ody of ro^^al troops were them his blessing, and 
stationed at the other side ; but \Vyatt, nothing Alexander Brett, the tre 
daunted, at once set to lopair tho structure, with pray GckI for his sue 
a few of his imiuodiato attendants, leaving tlie conmgod by this defer 
bulk of his men to refresh themselves in tho town, with more impetnosity 
There w'cro no hojits anywhere near, but a row loft others of his Kentis 
of barges was soon lying at the (ijiposite slioie ; weary limbs refused sor 
these some sailors, good swiinimMs, fetched over at hells* in tho city sonndr 
nightliill, and being covered wifli planks and beams, in fitful streams thi’ongl 
they wore made to fill the tliiity feet ga^i in the ing high in the sky oi 
centre of tlio bridge. An liour before midnight all the 7th of I’ehrnary, i 
wiifi roa<ly, and without taking any rest or rcfresli- rolxjls at last reached 
meut for himself, Wyatt stonned forward, dispersing with tho steel aimoui- of 
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reducing Jiiis Ibrco to less than a thousand. Among 
the deserters were* some of tho principal men of tho 
band : Sir George IJai'per, who acted next in command 
to Wyatt, and John Poynet, bisli^ .of Winchester, 
representative of the Protestant cj^neiit in tho relieh 
lion. JIari>er was base enough >5) huny forward to 
tho court, oflering his services p an informei*; wliile 
J^oynot, more conscientious buty not more courageous, 
stole away from his companions in the dark, giving 
them his blessing, and telling Ills intimate friend, 
Alexander Brett, tlie train- band captain, that ho would 
pi ay GckI for his success. 8o far from being dis- 
conmged by this defection, AVyatt pushed onwald 
with more impetnosity, advancing at a speed whicli 
loft others of his Kcntislimcn, bold as over, but whoso 
weary limbs refused service, behind on tho road. Tho 
hells in tho city sounded nine, and tho sun, breaking 
in fitful streams Ihrongh llio diiik clouds, was stand- 
ing high in the sky on the morning of Wednesday, 
the 7th of I’ehrnary, when tho straggling hand of 
rolxjls at last reached tlio hill near Knightshridge, 
with tho steel aimoui- of the guaids glistening in front 


the opposing troops on the left bank of tho liver at I of them. Tho men of K^nfc were not more than eight 
llie fiist onset. Ouw^aid now tiamped tho small band I Imndrod in number, woin and weaiy and faint with 
of rebels, straight towards London. 'Jliowindwj^ hunger and fatigue, and yet tho throne of England 
liowling, tho rain descending J 

roads m deep Tpi-r] 

^ stalwait men were (hioen Man^ naff mncri more rest tnan 

weary limbs along. For- the lehels dining tho ni^nT^ioy wore upon 

ward they pushed, however, follou^ng tlioir leader, i London. Tho news that Ih^lgo had been 

who kept storming along, heedless of wind, and rain, 7(q»aircd by Wyatt, and iluit he n^t,Jji^*ocl his way 
and mud, of aching limbs, and of aching hcaits. acioss into Middlesex, ai rived soon atlciff miuingiu, 
Wyatt’s spiiil^ rose with his sinking bq^ly; more pioducing immense const mnation at coxiiTfc^ Again 
than ever he was dotomiinod to conquer or to die. Mary was intreated to •fly, but ngaiii she rcti-fttwU* 

But rapid as was the inarch of tho men of Kent, the Gaidinor himself — secretly against the bpanish match, 
ninionr of their arrival had flown more rapidly still and preferring to qnencli the matrimonial dosiics of 
thiough l.ondon. Three hoius before daybioak tlie licr inajesty by a marriage with a healthy orthodox 
rolling of dnnus awoke all ilie sleejKi'rs in tho city, Englislimaii latJicr than a dissijiated foreign yirince, 
and nobh'S, merchants, tradesmen, courtiers, lawyers, more master than subjcictof the Holy Catholic Church 
and doctors alike rushed to aims. 'Jlio tiain bands —was perseveiing in his cndeavonis to persuade the 
wore the fiist to muster, still inclined, if fortune queen to loavo \^'lllt(‘h^ll], wheic she would be at tho 


should smile upon him, to march at tho command of mercy of the insm gents, and to lake shelter at Windsor 
W’^yalt; but tlu'y wove closely watched by a stiong Palace. But with a stubboinness cliaractcristioof the 
dciiaehment of the royal guaids, conimaiuled by tlie Tudor blofnl, she xvould not listen to these cntrealicH, 
call of l^embioko. Manceuvriiig skilfully, the carl and, as a fimd reply, di'clarvxl that if her life was 
brought his men. in fiont of the train bunds on tho really in dangci she would put herscll at tlie lic^nj 
road to Kingston, so as to be the first to meet tlie of her gnuuls, and w^ould die a queen. At daybreak 
shock of the advancing lebols, and prevent an iimuc- she went foith on the balcony of tlie palace, watching 
diate communication witli their sympathi' ing friends tiic progress ef events. The din of tho conflict scKin 
of tlio city. The latter, neverthelcbs, Iieldan jpising C4ime near enough. Arrived at Kiiightsbridge, Wyatt 

(boss, made pi otiamtions of attacking tho royal tioojis ; how- 
Ijcfuro ever, I’ombioLe, instead of accepting battle, retreated 
>ncd, he to the fiutlier end of Hyde Parlt, jiutting liia cavalry 
ri Mary i in ambusli behind a tliickot, chwo to tho r(.>ad along 


of tlio city. The latter, iievertliclcbs, held an jpisiiig 
position on tho high ground west of Charing (boss, 
and had Wyatt aiuvetl, as expected, a little Ijcfuro 
daybreak, bi^fore the gnaids were finaly stationed, he 
might have juii^d them, and tho fate of Qucin Mary 


would liave li‘iug,«nco more in the balance. But a . wdiich tho rebels wer^ com polled to pass on their way 
t rifling acoidnit. d^'ided otlici wise, destroying tho last ; to the city. Whftu Wyatt, storming on, more wildy 
hone of sne^'-ss of the lebcls. In tho liiiry roads of j than ever, at tlio head of his men, arrived near tliw 


Brentford, half-way b(‘t\ve€m Kingston and l.-ondon, ambush, he w’as alio 
the carriage of one of the bnuss guns, whiedx the men and about one half 
of Kent had brought witli them from Koclioster, broke broke’s light horse d 
down, and W^yatt insistt^d that it should not be loft small rebel anuyint 
behiiiii, as ho hold it to bo indjsi>onsablc to ffirce his tho toss, but kept hu 
way into the city. Aloro than two houns woie wasted by demons. Lookin 
to set the little xiicco of ordnance again njion wheels, behind, but gazing 
and on •marching once moio fbrwaid, Wyatt foniul | silent and sullen lik 


ambush, he w^as allowed to pass, but no sooner liad ho 
and about one half of his band gone by, when Pem- 
broke’s light horse dashed across the road, cutting the 
small rebel anuyinlo two. Wyatt scarcely jwceived 
tho loss, but kept hurry ing along tho road as if drivoo 
by demons. Looking neitiicittto right, nor to loft, nor 
behind, but gazing forwwdjand tramping onward, 
silent and sullen like a batteririg lain, followed by less 


that a great number of liis fullowcis iiad left him, i thiui four hundied men, gradually sinking to a hun* 
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(Irod and loss, the rebel leader kept breaking bis way 
for a length of two miles, over ground occupied by 
more tlian ten thimsand troops. At his approach, the 
« train bands fell mck, the horses stood still in their 
l^lop, and the mea ceased firing. A single poleaxe 
stretched forth fronV the donse lanks of tho soldiers 
would have been siilicient to end his career ; yet not 
a man lifted his finger, and not a sword was puinteni 
to liis breast, hlore roprescjiiiitivo of tlje national 
will, even in this last mad race, Ilian the queen on her 
throne, Wyatt passed through tho dense liedgo of armed 
irJhn unhurt, as if bearing a charmed life, every oye 
looking upon him in sorrow more than anger. Thus 
he speeded along, his followers vanishing at every 
stop, to Ohaiing Cross, up the Strand, through Tcmjdo 
liar, and along Fleet Street, not resting a moment till 
reaching the city entrance at Ludgale. 'ilie gate was 
open wlien ho appioaohed, but it was shut in liis face. 
Lord Howard keeping watcli at the entrance with a 
party of gnaids from flic Tower. .Wyatt looked lound, 
and saw tliat only twenty -four of his men had followed 
him, all the Jest having fled or been taken piisonors. 
Knocking at tho gate with his sword, ho muttered to 
himself, “I have kept touch,** and then sfink down, 
utterly oxhaustod, upon a bench against fbu 'waJl. 
Tho ielx?l army of twenty-five men oOcnied dungcjous 
even now to the (jonimaiidor <jf the royal troops, who 
seii^ a flag of tiiu'o agaii»st. Wyatt, asking him to 
sui render. “Sir, yo wore host to yield,’* oxelaimod 
the liciald, “ the clay is gone against you: porchauco 
yo may find the epn^en meiciful.” Wyatt faintly 
smiled,, us if stiuck by the* absurdity of a merciful 
queen ; liowevor, h<* made no further rosishiuco, liaiid- 
iifg his swoTfl calmly to a ro^^al officer, Sir Maurico 
Del kehy, wJjo was si Hiding near on horseback. 11 is 
twenty- four followers, anumg tliom Alexander Brett, 
did tiio same, and all wcie earned in triumph t# 
Whitehall, wheio tho cpieen, still standing on her 
high balcony, saw them embark, with an air of 
triumpli, for their last grim lodging in tlio Tower. 
Maiy dimly felt tliat if her antagonist liad shown 
half tho pluck exhibited this day a week earlier, she 
might have been at tho Tower, and he at AV hitohall 
Fa lace. 

A loign of tenor, more viohuit and moio hideous 
<han ev<‘ii Lliat of tho last yeur of Henry VIII,, 
ftdhnved immediately in tlio wake of tho Kentish 
relxillion. Combining all the fanaticism of her 
motlior with the sensual passion of her lather, IVIary 
had been driven into madness by tho iiiovomout whicli 
aimed to dopiive her both of her religion and her hus- 
band, and her rage vented itself in tho fury of murder. 
The risings in tho midland cqiiintios and tho west of 
England, never of any great imjKirfenoe, having been 
suppressed before Wyatt had fintshed his career at 
liudgato Hill, thoie was no want of prisoners, and u]x)u 
tlieir heads fell tho finst hurst of Mary’s tiger-liko 
revenge. Among the most imj'Jortant personages 
iinplicated in the midland insurrection was the duke 
of Suflblk, father of Jane (H*ey, which furnished mi 
opportunity to annihilat^not only him but his whole 
femily. Jane Grey, jkJt sovereign of ton days, had 
been hitherto timtod with great forbeainuce, and 
^though sentencto of troosi^ liad been passed against 
her, she was allowed the Rborty of tho Tower, and 
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Inid thus vhlually been pardoned. But iu» sooner 
was the insniToction suppressed when Mary dctei*- 
mined to bring lier to the block, so as to begin her 
now reign of despotism with tho oxotmtion of a queen. 
The only pretence for tliis act, little less in itself than 
murder, wis that tlie fatlier of Jane liad taken part, in 
a semi-idiotic manner, in an attemjd, at insiinection 
flear Coventry. As soon as he hc.ud that Sir rotcr 
Carow, one of his friends, had plai?cd liimsolf at tlic 
head of a largo bmd of rebels in Devon, ho conceived 
the silly notion of making liimsolf famous by playing 
a similar i>art in Leicostoishiro, whoio lie puhsossed 
largo estates. Ho had imbibed a gioat haired agaiiL-t 
Queen Mary for the singular reason that she liad 
treated him too leniently, her goveinment having 
not even tliought it worth wln'lo to put him on his 
tiial for treason, on tho plain ground of his not iiossess- 
ing sufficient mental capacity to be answerable fur liis 
deeds. To exhibit his politii'al abilities, tho dnke 
luslied off to Coventiy as soon as AA'yatt had jisen at 
Maidstone and Sir I'eter (.^aievv on tlie eoast of Devon, 
and although he heard of the faiJiinj of (’.new’s under- 
taking and his flight to Fiance hofovo he had faiily 
eommen(K‘(l revolting on his own account, he pursued 
iji'ii eaiwr I'ko a man absolutely bci eft of sense. After 
j*aising tho standard of insni i eiiiion and sjicnding 1 
much money, he became faint-ltearicd.J>u seeing the » 
unwillingness of the people to lango tliemiisolves unrh'r' 
his Icadei'sliip, and at tho end of less than a wivh 
took refuge in tho cottage of one of his gainckeepeis. 
Tlio royal, tr(X)ps in the moan while kept advamiiig, 
and getting droatlfnlly fiiglitened, yiifiblk lied IVom 
the cottage and made himself a nest in the 1 olio w of 
a tree, not far from Astley chinch. Ho sta 3 ed in 
his tree for twodiys withoi^t food or cliiiik, tjUgolting 
exliausted by cold and ininger, he ciawltJ away 
and sought anotlioi liiding-plaiJO in the (jhiinne,)- 
coiTi'U' of a labourei’s hut. Hero he was found 
hy tho troops wlio had taken the tiouble to search for 
him, and carried otF to the Tower. Jt was tlio erratic 
course of this poor idiot whh h had to soive asapietext 
fur inaugurating the reign of terror. 

Maty began lier carcei of murder hy devout prayois. 
On the S;.Tiday after W^'att's eaplure, iho lltli of 
Febiuai}^, Bishop (Jauliuoi, aiding upon instruetions, 
pleached a sermon befoie her, in wliieh she \Nas 
entreated, in tho name of loligioti, to “cut otV and 
eonsumo tlio rotten and Inn Ifni members of til(^ 
commonwealth,’* Great uuinhoi's of people listened 
to tho sermon, and all, aeeouliiig to a con temporal 3 ^ 
chronu'lor, “did gather tlioi*e should follow sharp and 
cruel execution.” Tlio woishqipeis \wiro not mistaken 
in their belief. As soon as tho si;j«mon was ovei, the 
iioen desputehed one of her empiains, John do 
'oekenham, to tlio Tower, to inform Jano Grey that 
she was to '»e executed tho following morning. 
Tliough not prepaiod for tJie tcriibie ni‘\vs, she heaid 
it witli gicat foi titndo, tolling tho ••overeiid messenger 
that slic was ready to die, but refusing his proflered 
services to spend her few remaining Lours in prayers, 
with him. However, Feckenliam, anxious like all 
priests to add a convert to the Roman (.’atholie faifli, 
insisted on muaining near lier, auo Hie weary night 
passed^ on in theological distussii . Eaily in the 
morning* Jano received a mt)S^age from her husbaiitl, 
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Februai^^, just wliilo iho duke of Suffolk being 
led to the scailold on Tower Hill.* Her ontiance into 
the eapibil as a prisoner created immense oxcitemoiit 
among all classesfcf the population, which caused the 
queen not to scndiior at onoe to tlie great dungeon in 
the mty, but to aceoinmodaio lier provisionally in a 
wing of the royal Val ace. Simon Kcnard watched 
her arrival hero fronl IVlary^s window, relating it to 
his imperial master, The Lady Elizabeth,** he wrolo, | 
on the 24th of February, “arrived yesterday, clad 
completely in white, surrounded by a great assemblage 
of tlie servants of the queen, besides her own people. 
Slie caused lier litter to bo uncovered, that she miglit 
show herself to the ])Oople.. IJor coimtonanco was 
pale, her look pi’oud, lofty, and superbly disdainful 
an expression which she assumed to disguise the 
mortification she felt.” Iii a pic.vious letlei', Ihaiaid 
had spoken of Iho rumour of Elizabeth leatling a 
dissolute life, and being with child, to which ho 
I allud(‘(l in tljis remark about her “mortification.** 
Probably, Ihe piiticess was not aware of llie full 
amount of danger threatening her when entering her 
sister*s palace, otherwise ijho would liave scarcely 
]<x)kcd so “superbly disdainful.’* Jii the execution 
of the Kaisers plans, now coming nearer and neaicr 
to icalizatioii, lOlizabetli was the greatest ohstacle, 
and her death, therefore, was deteimined upon. TJio 
ambassfidor of Chailes, every inch a diplomatist, went 
to. work with great caution, well aware of the diffi- 
culties of his task, but nut the loss resolved to execute 
it. Elizabetli had }KJweiful friends at court, among 
them flic lord chancellor Ijimself, it being not un- 
known to him that tlie (ifieeu’s ]»hysieal heal! h was 
weak, aTid her mental state on tlie blink of insanity, 
so that the crown miglit suddenly fall to her half- 
sister. At heart, neither Gai diner nor any of his 
colleagues in the privy council liked tho Spanisli 
match, and submitted to it only by tho ovei bearing 
will of their luistiess, resistance to wliioli involved 
destniction. Put they disobeyed as fir as possible, 
and when told to take Princess Elizabeth under ex- 
amination, so as to discover j>i’()ofs of her complicity 
in Wyatt's insurreclion, which had Ih'ou tho osten- 
sible ground for her airest, leiiortcd as tho results of 
, their lalKiurs that tho chaige avos niifoniuled. It was 
in vain that Mary insisted upon tho necessity c»f fiosli 
inquiries ; the result was the same, and at tho end of a 
fortnight the queen was comiie-llcd to dischaige her 
sistm* fiom confinement, and to allow her to ret inn to 
Ash ridge. Simon Itenard saw that ho wijls beaten 
for tho moment, hut, nothing daunted, dfitoinduod 
upon another conrsc to i-ecovor his game. ( 

C)n tlie 2nd of March, a new matrinioniai emba'-sy 
ar rived ill London, headed as before by Cguiit Kgmont, 
but much more numerously atbufiled, and;} still more 
liberally tliaii before supplied Av^h gold. /'J’he count 
brought tho }>opo’8 disjxmsation for tM marriage — 
necessary by tho law of tho lioman Catl^ic church, on 
account of too near consanguinity— anl brought like- 


AVISO a mandate from Prince Philip for 'going through 
the nuptials by proxy; but he curried/ also secret 
instructions from the ifaisor, insisting nj/on tho neces- 
sity of establishing al undisputed suejiassion by re- 
moving Princess Elizabeth. Tlie matrimonial envoy 
Avas presented by ISimon ^enai'd to t^o queen on llio 


8id of March, and, iKJcoiduJg to tho uq»oit of the 
latter to the Kaiser, did not hesitate to nifunu her 
that it was part of his mission to lesori to wholesale 
bribery for winning over her councillors to Ins cause. 

“ Wo held Avith her majesty,” Itenard wrote to his 
master, “ a discussion of the entertainment to be given 
to such as she deemed most worthy, observing tliut 
your majesty, to gain thorn to his highness [Prince 
t’hilip], had charged us to use some liberality towaids 
such as she thought best. 1 look, moieOA^er, her 
judgment as to those' who should bo pensioned, and of 
such as she and tho council might select for the 
houseliold and service (»f liis highness. Maiy an- 
SAvered that your maji'STy did far more for lu‘r or her 
kingdom and her subjects Ilian they des<u ved ; never- 
theless, your majesty’s pioposals, slie saiil, were AV(dl 
judged.” It was a groat source of satisfaction to the 
Kaiser’s ambassadors to find tliat nearly all tho 
honourable priv}^ '*onncill(iis showed cxfiemo eager- 
Tioss to get thi‘ii bribes. “On Monday,'* Simon 
lieriaid continued Ins icport, “ we visited m turn tho 
ehaneollor, Arundel, the comp ti oiler, IV'inhioke, tho 
privy seal, J’aget, and tho admiral. *J’o t‘ach, sepa- 
rately, Avo showed your majesty’s loiteis, and in- 
formed them of your inteiitions, aecoiding to our 
instructions.” All acee\>ted tho proffeicd cash, with 
many thanks, proinising, moieuven, to hand in further 
lists of fiicnds who Avon Id not objcci to receiAV 
the high and nfighly Kaiser’s liborahtii's. “ Paget, ' 
the same report continued, “having c'onsnlted with 
his mistrobs, sent us tlie enclosed note, with the 
names of.snch as should liave jiensions and claims, 
Without, however, at once embracing Ins opinion, 
AVO, to givo satisfaction to tlie other councillors, com- 
mum(‘att‘d with the ehaneollor and comptroller, who 
also fninished ns wdtli a hsi of name's, adding to 
them tho proper sums.” *l'hc Spanish gold went oil 
moie rapidly than expected ; howcA'cr, Kaiser Cliarles, 
thinking that tlie kingdom <»f England Auaild bo 
cheap even at a million of gidden ducats, foiwaided 
fiosh supplies to his (uivoys, punctilious of l>aying in 
all cases the “ ]>Toy)er sums ” 'Jlic effects of tin's 
di])lonuitic activity became Aisiblo with astounding 
rapidity. 

A AAaH'k after the anival of the enlbas^y, tlioie was 
a great meeting of llu' ]>n'A'y council, at which tho 
queen as avoU as both the impel lal ainhassadors weie 
])jeseiit, »Simou*Reiiaid, now secure ol his andienee, 
began by declaring that it A\"as of the utmost impoit- 
aiico that all the enemies of tho pvineo of fcJpaiu, 
notably the Lady Elizabeth, ought to bo made haim 
lessbetbro tlie arrival of his highness, otheiwiso it 
would not be safe for him to come England. There- 
upon tho queen, gidting inh» aiWgh stale of exeite- 
ment at the idi'a that her hiido^oom might ho kejit 
away longer, broke fortli, crying, “ tliat she had 
neither rest nor sleep fur the anxiety she took fur the 
security of his highness at his ixmiiug.” To lier great 
relief, the lord chancellor, who had hitherto pi esumed 
to take, Avith more or less Avannth, the part of tho 
heir-upparent to tlie crown, iioav gave it as his dp- 
lilicrato conviction that, ‘‘as hmg as tho Lady Eliza- 
beth was alive, tJiore w^afli no hoyio that tJie kingdom 
could be tranquil.” Idioro was r opyiosi ti«n to this 
remark, tho bi ibes having dcu' theiv ' wui k, and, 
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Boeing ihiH, Gardiner iimncdiately iBBued a fi* 6 sli order 
for the ari^est of ElizaLoth. The prinooss was brought, 
with mneh loss ceremony than before, from Asliridgo 
to Whitehall, the new accusjition being that she had 
received a letier from \\'‘yatt and been in corrcBpond- 
enOo with tlio Fi onch king ; and after rapid exami- 
nation before the council, the lord chancellor proposotl 
that she should bo sent at once to the Tower. It 
foreboded a grim resolution to finisli matters quicklyt 
from which, won over though they wore to the SpanisJi 
interest, sevoial of Gardiner’s colletigues shrunk in 
fair, Hut to his ambiguous (piostioii, “ Will any of 
you bo responsible for the safe keeping of her person?” 
there was no i*cply, and the warrant for the commital 
of Elizabeih was made out without further opposition. 
A dotachme^nt of soldiers was stationed iiiimediatoly 
around the a})artnient 8 of the princess at Whitehall, 
and early tlio next morning, the 17th of March, two 
members of the pi ivy council, tJio earl of Sussex and 
the maiquis of Wmchcsloi-, informed her that they 
had orders to tfiko her to the Tower immediately, in 
a barge ready at the foot of llie garden. It sounded 
like a deatli-knoll in Klizaboih’s ears, the tcniblo 
command to go to the Tower; and bitteil^’’ wailing, 
she entreated the two privy councillors to fake pity 
upon her, and to allow ner at least an hour longer to 
write a noto to hc^ dear sister the queen, who had 
given her a solemn piomiso always to listen to her sup- 
^^plication. Win(;hester hesitated, wol! aware that the 
apj3oal to the “ dear sister ” would l>o utterly useless 
Lord Sussex, however, touched by infiTo’to pity at sight; 
of the doouKul young girl, in whose do^tluctign ho wasl 
to participate, consented at last that she should write | 
the letter, promising even to cany it to the queen. 1 
Then the princess, somewhat relieved, sat down in 
great fear and trombliiig, to pen her liumblo petition, 
while the loi ds sUxid waiting at the door. 

“If over any ono,'* Elizabeth commenced, address- 
ing her sister, “ did try tins old sfiying that a king’s 
word was more than another man’s oath, I most 
humbly bosooch your majesty to verify it in mo, and 
to remember your last promise, and my last demand, 
that I lie not condemned without answer and duo 
proof, which it seems that now J urn, for that without 
i;auso proved 1 am by your council from you cum- 
mandod to go unto the Tov^or, a place more wonted 
for a false traitor than a true subject; which, though 
I know that 1 deserve it not, yet in tlie face of all this 
loalm appears that it is proved. But 1 pray G^d that 
J may die the shameful l#\st death that any died afuro 
1 may moan any such tiling ; and to this jirestut liour 
1 pr<»test, afore iGod, wlio shall judge ray truth, wliafr- 
soever malice shall devise, that 1 never piactiscd, 
oounsollod, nor (‘on^itcd to anytiiing that might bo 
prejudicial to 3 CiUr ^icrson any way, or dangerous to 
the state by any medus. And 1 tJicrefoie humbly 
beseech your majesty to let mo answer atoro yourself^ 
and not snlFor me to trust to your councillors: yoa, 
and that afore I go to the Tower, if it is possible, if 
not aforo 1 be further condemned. Ilowboit, I trust 
a 8 Sure<By 3 "our highness will give mo leave to it afore 
I go> for that thus shamefully 1 may not bo cried out 
as now I shall bo, yoa, and without cause. Let 
cdnsoience move your highnijss to take some better 
Wtt}" with mo than to makq me bo condemned all 


men s sight, afore my desert known.^ Also, I most 
humbly beseech highness to pardon this my 
boldness, which innocency procures mo to do, together 
with hope of your natural kindneA, which, 1 trust, 
will not soo me oast away with/it desprt: which 
wliat it is I wduld desire no mom of God* than that 
you ti*uly know ; which thing, J think and believe, 
you shixll never by rdport know, unless by yourself 
j-ou hear, I have heai-d in my time of many cast 
away for want of coming to the presonoo of their 
prince ; and in late days 1 heard my Imd of Somersi^t 
say, that if his brother had been let to speak wiljli 
him he would have never suffeml ; but the persuasions 
made to him were so groat, that ho was brought in 
l>eliof that ho could not live safely if the admiral 
lived, and that made liim give Iris consent to his 
dt^ath. And though these persons are not to be com- 
pared to your maj(^sty, yet 1 pray God, as evil persua- 
sions may persuade one sister against the other, and 
all for that they have heard iiilso rejMjrts and not 
hearken to the tinith known : therefore, once again, 
kneeling with all humbleness of iny heart, because 1 
am not suffered to bendt the knees of^.xgv J}Q^y. J 
humbly crave to speak with^yQYntTghnesa, which I 
would not bo so bold to dgfre^ if I knew not myself 
most clear, as 1 Igjpyr^yssoif most true. As for the 
traitor might perad venture write mo a 

l<5ttf^ buton my faith I never received any from 
jMT; and for tLo copy of my letter sent to the Fiencli 
king, I pray God confound mo eternally if ever I sent 
liiin word, moBsage, token, or letter by any means ; 
and to this my truth I will stand to my deatli, your 
highness’s most faithful sdbjoct that hath boon f^^*' 
the beginning and will bo to the end Llizaboth, 
With a ijostscript : “ 1 humbly crave but one word of 

Siswcr from yourself.” , , , , ji . , 

The letter of I’rincoss Elizabeth showed that she 
singularly ignorant both of the fooling of the 
I^Vn towards her, and of tho motives dictating her 
l)on, 5 cntion. To got hor young liusband inio her 
arms jja^y was ready lo sacrific(^ without tho slightest 
hesih^ion, a hundred sisters, and cvciylhing njion 
Only a few days before she had said to 
Renia^^ as reported by him lo tho Kaiser, “ Whatever 
happens, 1 vnll bo tlio wife of the prince of Spain : , 
crown, all sliallgo bcfoiol leave him.” Tho | 

earl of gussox could not ho poKubly unawiuo of this 
state things ; hut ho faithfully can-ied tho loiter 
writtchw Kli^hoth to the queen, delivering it into 
hor own j^axids. For all reply, sho stormed at him in 
groat asking how ho dared to nogloct tho order 
ho had ^Bjceivfid to carry a prisoner to tho Tower. 

“ For yUi^ ijfo you durst not have acted so in my 
father’s she ciaoulatod, and tlien commanded 

Sussex tO'^tum tef his duty without further delay. 
Hut tho hii»,,j.g spout 111 wiiting and delivering Eliza- 
beth’s lette(| iiati made hor conveyance by water im- 
possiblo fortfe^o iiy, the tide on tho river having 
turned so as^ put a stop to tlio passing of tho ra,pid 8 
under Lond^Ijridgo. At tho same time Qaidiner, 
fearing popttjur commotion, was opposed to said her 


through the 'Ltreets of LondoJk^undpmoath tho rows 
of gallows sti£ crowding all th^oroughfaros ; and by 
liis advice th» queen consentodro postpone tho shut- 
ting up of her •Kster in the ^owor till the next mom- 
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ing. Tl>is wa» Palm Sunday, tl*o 18th ot March — 
exactly oightoon yearp, by a day, after the head of 
Eli 7 .aboth*s metier had fallen on I’ower Hill. At 
nine o’clock in tlw morning, bho was hurried through 
Whitehall Garden' to the barge, accompanied by Isolds 
SiLSsex and Winche^^tor, wlio told her that there was 
no reply to her lette.^jof tiie prcyicus day. I'he boat 
halted in a storm of rain under the Tower ai'cli known 
as the Traitor’s Gate, an entrance reserved for prisoners 
doome<l to death. Elizabeth know it well, and knew, 
too, that her mother had passed this road on lier way 
ft) the scaffold. Trembling all over, she refused to 
land ; but tlireiitened with force, she suddenly throw 
herself out of the boat and on the damp ground. Ite- 
covering a little, and seeing a great number of soldiers 
standing around, she exclaimed, “ Are all these har- 
nessed men for me?” “No, madam,” replied the lieu- 
tenant of the Tower. “ Oli, yes, I know it is so,” she 
continued, wailing ; “ it needed not for me, Ixjing but I 
a poor woman : 1 never thought to como in hero a 
prisoner." Then, turning to the soldiers, she cried, 
us if cluttdiing to a faint hojio of gaining fi ion ds some- 
where, “ 1 pray you all, good fellows and friends, bear 
mo witness that 1 come in no traitor, but ns true a 
woman to tlio queen’s majesty as any is now living, 
and tliorcon will 1 lake my deal h.” The lieutenant 
of the Tower now hied to laiso her from the ground, 
the rain still pelting down fitu'celj’, but she refused to 
move. “ Better sitting heie than in a worse place,” 
she lamented ; “ I know not whither you will take 
mo.” At last she gave way; 3 ’ot her heart failed 
again when she saw the long tomb-liko vaxilts before 
her, and heard the heavy non doors Uaned behind. 
Even Sussex, who, inten'eding with Gardiner, had 
been promised that the piincoss should bo placed in 
honourable confinement, felt startled at the surrouml- 
ings. “What mean ye, my lords?” ho exclaimed, 
addressing the licuUniant of the Tower and the eom- 
mauder of the guards, who were marching in front of 
tho prisoner, “ \^ hat mean yo, my lords, and what 
will you do ? She is a Idng’s daughter, and is the 
queen’s sister; go no further than }Our commission 
which I laiow what it is.” The words ptussed un- 
heeded in the clang of iron licels along the daik 
passages, which in themselves furnished a reply. Tho 
guardians of the gi’eat stito pi-ison know far' better 
than Sussex tho nature of tho queen’s “ commission.” 

That Mary, in sending her sister to the Tower, 
meant to lake her life, by fair moans or fqhl, thei’e 
was little doubt. Whatever scruples she mijj^ht have 
on tho subject vanished before tho eonvictioaltliat she 
ought to secure, by all possible means, tho ivolfaro of 
her adored prince, whose legal wife she jeonsidered 
herself already. In the weex prgjvious to jflier sister’s 
arrobt, on tho 6 tli of March, she had gone Aiough the 
proxy marriage rite with Count Egiriionifc, in the 
preseni^ of Simon Rcnard and the ehif;i jtembors of 
the privy council. Accoiding to licrfarcs report to 
the Kaiser, the loid chanoellor, as bishop of JyVinchosier, 
perfbnned the coromony, and “ tho words And promises 
Rotated by him werorrepeatod very clotrly and dis- 
tinctly by Count Egi|ont and tho queei.” Previous 
to the perfoimance of*ho uuptM rite, Wenard ftirther 
stated, Maiy “fell on her knees hefote the blessed 
host and called God to wftness that tMs marriage wjis 


not in her the rosidt of any eaiual affection, lhat it 
did not originate in ambitjon, or any motive except 
the good of her kingdom and tlm loposc aiul tiali- 
quillily of her subjects.” If other instances were 
wanting, this solemn doclaralion alone would prtjvo 
Mary as daring and unblushing a hypocaite as her 
loyal father, wlioso memoiy she was constantly calling 
pp. llalf-crazcd though she was by her yeaniiugs 
after the handsome prince with whom she hoped to 
share her lied, she could not ho but fully aware that 
tin's marriage would be conducive to anything but 
“tho repose and tranquillity (»f her subjects,” who liad 
protested and continued to protest agjiinst it, even at 
the peril of their lives. Simon Bcnaid himself, host 
bred of ambassadors, felt so startled at Ihc assertion 
that Princ'c Philip was to come o\cr for “ the good of 
tho kingdom,” ^\T[thout any rogaid to individual 
“caiTial affection,” that ho intorrupted Mary s decla- 
mation, asking whellior she had any luossago for llio 
priuoe. “Give him my affectioiuto love,” the queen 
hurst forth; “ tell him that J will be all to him tliat a 
wife ought to bo. But tell him also to biing his own 
C(X)k with liini, for fear he should he poisoned.” Tho 
hint about the cook was delightful, coming from a 
love-sick woman of thirty-eight, ‘more i him plain in 
foatuios, and with the temper of a hyena. 

It wfis settled at the pi oxy iHarriago that Philip 
should come to Jingland in a month, or, at the latest, 
two months ; hut tlioro was an implied condition, 
insisted upon by the imperial ambassador, that Ih'inoess 
Elizabeth should be put out of the way before his 
an'ival, sft as to secure the succession, U'his was not 
very easy, since the proofs of her complicity in Wyatt’s 
iusuiTootion were aosolutoly wanting, and all lliat 
could ho brought forward against her was her having 
been on terms of cont>idcrablc intimacy with Com t^piay, 
call of Devonshire, a young noblo of coMsideiablo 
abilities, who, after s|)ending tlio giuater part of liis 
life as a political prisoner in the Tower, had been 
icleased at J\Iarys accession, and suddenly be(!ame 
intoxicated witli ambition. Courtenay was found to 
bo indirectly implicated in the Kentish revolt, and, on 
proof of it, was sent once more to his old liome in tho 
Tower ; yet even this, and the knowledge that Elizabeth 
had been friendly to him, added no facts to the charges 
against her, and left them more unfounded accusal ions. 
In his despair lo^xtoit further ovidonco, and anxious 
TO earn his Spanish pension, tho lord chancellor finally 
addressed himself to Wyatt, wlio was lying nmier 
sentence of death in Ihe Tower. The reliel leader 
was promised a full pardon if he would como Ibrwaid 
as a witness against Elizabeth, and threatened wilh 
torture if he refused to do so. Fear ftf tho rack brougli t 
from him somo vague admissiol^jJthat, had the relnd- 
lion been sinxiessful, tho prince/iH would have Lad tlio 
crown offered to her; but whether this was with lier 
consent, h^ would not or could not say. As this last 
confession did not imidicate Elizabeth more than any 
previous charges or surmises, Wyatt was told that he 
must prepare for death, not without hopes that ho 
might offer himself as an informer at the last moment. 
But tho Kentish knight was made of better stuff, and 
BO far from saying Anything tlrnt nuglit bo turned iu 
evidence against Elizabeth, re*-’c ’ved upon ail act which 
con1riJ)Uted greatly to save hci jle. When taken 
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the scaffold on Tower ffill to suffer for his revolt, or 
rather its failure, he addressed the irameuso orf»wd 
whi(ih had assembled in an earnest speech, concludiijf; | 
with the solemn assertion that the pi iucoss, accused of 
})arti(jipatiou with him, was entirely innocc'nt of this 
(diargo. Whereas it is said," he shouted forth so 
tliat all the multitude could hear it, “ that I should 
accuse my Lady Elizjihetli's grace, and my Lor(\ 
('onrtenay ; it is not so, good j)Oople, for J assure you 
neillior they nor any other now yonder [pointiiig to 
tlio Tower] in hold or durance were privy of my 
rising or c<unmotion before T h(*gan." When he had 
come thus far, Wyatt was interrupted in his s|><h*c1i 
by one of iho minions of the lord chancellor, a priest 
named Weston, wlio was standing near the executioiii*r. 

Ihdiovo him not, good people, ” the piiest sci earned, 
“believe liini not, for he confessed otherwise lie fore 
the couneil/' I'o whieli Wyatt rojilied, solemnly, 

^ “ Tliat which I said liien I said, hut that which I say 
now is true," lUio worils liad no sooner escajied his 
lips when the hangman aiipioached: a hi iglit flash 
aiul a heavy stioke, and the head of the great lebel 
Avas rolling in tlio dust. 

Wyatt’s dying speech made iho deepest imi)imsion | 
among the thousands vlio had beaid it, the luinoui 
having been industriously s])read for weeks iKdbio, 
over siuoo Elizabeth’s iin])risonment in the loAver, 
'^^liat she was deeply implicated in tlie Kentish insur- 
rection. The whole aeeusatiou now fefl to tho ground 
at on CO ; and although thoie were not efforts want- 
ing to alter and qualify NVyatt’s dech,T*ation, the lord 
cliancellor going so far as to oond<min several resjw'ct 
able citizens to the pi Hot 3 ^ nieivly for repeating to 
others tho exact words spoken on 'fower Hill, it soon 
became evident that the [)iOH(’Oution against tlio 
prinejess could not bo sustained. An extraoidinury 
incident, wliieh oecuired about a we(‘k after tho 
execution of Wyatt, stiikiTigJy showed tho edect of 
his last woixls. Among tho pi isonors in tho 'i’owor 
charged with having taken part in tho insurrectional y 
inovomeiit was Sir Nicholas Thiogmortou, a mililaiy 
otlie^r of some note, and a zealous Ihotosbint. He 
had not gone so fir as to talco up aims against the 
govei nnient, but bad e>omproniised himself sulTieientl\’ 
by eon espondcnco and peisonal intercourse with tho 
loaders of tho lelicllion to make his condemnation for 
tieason appear a certainty. Accordingly', on tho ITtli 
of A]nil, SIX days after Wy^alfs execution, ho was put 
on his trial before a jury at Guildliall for ha\ii>g b<*eii 
a to the iiisuriecTjon. Seveial Avitiiesscs suoie 

to his connection with the libels; but notwithstand- 
ing this, and a*'btioug exhortation of tlio lord cdiiof 
justice, Sir Tliomas ihomley, against tho accused, tho 
jury returned the iiiwficdiute veuliet of “>>ot Guilty'.” 
It was a veidict Avlifili, in the actual shite of political 
alfairs, amounted almost to rolxillioii, and audieiuje 
and lawyers alike stood aghast on hearing it pro- 
nounced. lie<‘oveiing fiom his surpiise, 8 ir Thomas 
fhomley tliouglit it his duty to tell tho jury to recon- 
sider their verdict. “ This business,” he ciied, “ con- 
oefus il 1 (jiioen’a liighnoss ; take gi)otl luied what ye 
The foreman of tho jury replied, wilh gieat 
that they had found according to their con- 
soiree, siTch Ixung their soh 3 duty and obligation. 
Therei)]X)ii Sir Nicholas 'I’lirogmoi ton elaiiiKalg his I 


release, bift tho lord chief justice refused to lot him 
go, and, addressing tho lieutenant of the Tower, 
exclaimed, “ Master lieutenant, tako him hack with 
y'oii, for tlieie are other things’ jp be laid to his 
charge.” 8 ti etching his high-handed des|>otism still 
fiuihcr, Sir I’homas Bromley likewise ordered ttie 
jurymen into prison, i^ogardlcss p their repeated and 
earnest assurance that they had simply done their 
duty. But tho crowds outside raised shouts of joy 
when they hoaid of tho verdict, and a vast assemblage 
of people accom]jaiiied Tin ogmorton back to tho Tower, 
with such demonstrations of gladness as if they had 
won a victoiy. It was a victoiy in many respects, 
although it cost tho poor jurymen six months im- 
piisonnient besides heavy fines. Tho (piecm got into 
such a passion on healing of the veidict that she fell 
ill. “She has boon in bc‘d for three days,” Simon 
Kcnard informed his master, on the 22nd of Apiil, 
“ and has not yet got the bettor of it.” 

It was clearly impossible, after these events, to 
ydaco Ehzalioth on her trial with the slightest chance 
of success, and without risking a yiopular commotion, 
and Gardiner therefore advised tlie queen to bond before 
the necessities of the hour and to liberate her sister. 
But before this was done, a last attempt to fulfil tho 
1 k»|X"s of tlie prince of Sjiain came to be made. Eliza- 
ibeth bad lx>cn followed to prison by her own servants, 
Uvlio not only waited upon her, butpiepared her foul, 
[but suddenly, to wauls tho cud of April, the lieutenant 
)of tho Tower inteifcied with this an an gf 'men t, insist- 
ing that all the attendants of tho ju incoss should lx? 
discharged, and her meals bo sent from liis own 
kitchen. Happily for Elizabeth, before this order 
could bo carried out, she found an influential friend in 
Lord Plowaid of Plflingham, brother of the duke of 
Noifolk, and liigh admiral of ilio English na\y. 
Although a stiiot Itoman Catholic and film adhereut 
of the cause of Mary, ho was novci theless greatly 
Opposed to her match with Philip, and tho effoits that 
weie made to bring England within the grasp of the 
dchpt^tic rulers of S])aiu, Italy, and tho JSctherlands. 
llaviitig been one of tho commissioners ordered anost 
ElizalxAth at Ashridge, ho liad got acquainted with 
some of tlie designs against her, and had come to tho 
detci minai ion that, whatever might haripen, she 
should not bo secretly made away with. His power 
as loid high aclminil Avas great, and hocaine greater 
as ihe time for Philip’s arrival in England approached, 
the fleet which was to bi*ing over the prince being 
eiitiicly tinder bis command, and all the sailors enthu- 
siastically devoted to him. It was enough, therefore, 
that be liquid interpose his influendo tn save Elizabeth 
fioin the Jast and greatest danger which had yet 
tlueatonoft her, and wliifch, as shoAvn by the remaiks 
of Ixird Sjksscx at fi^jr entrance into the Tower, her 
fiiends felji^d most of all. There was no difficulty 
for the ad® *:al to get tho orders witlidrawing Eliza- 
beth’s serA^s changed at once, for by his attitude 
towards GM%ner and his partisans he hod already 
become a dftaded nlTan at coiirt, and Mary herself whs 
all but read4 to kneel at his fi^t as one to whom the 
life and samwy of her idol wa| to be entrusted. To 
guaid still %\oro against treafhory, Howard, with 
sailor-like eneigy, went ta the Tower accompanied 
ly a iiaA'al gufti d, and ahus^ig the lieutenant for his 
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Attempt to aVter tlio mode of % coiifinemSnt of the was ext iviuely cordial on tln3 |)uit of ^loulmovoucy 
pnncsess, told him that his head should be rcsponsiblo oxhibitinj? his friendly fcoJinj; towards Kntilaiul m* 
for her safety. J'ho lieutenant fully appreciated the less than his i)oliiical sagat ity. “ I hsivir nn^d to 
warning, well aware that the loid high admiral had talk over frankly wdth you/’ the ronslable ln^gau, 
Woine a power in the state overawing chanccdloi, “and I cannot but say unto you as I think, tliut I 
queen, and council. do mu(‘h lament your state of Kngland.” “^Vhy so, 

Like all despotisms,* tljiat of Mary was iiitenmlly sir?” inferruptod Wotton. “AVliy so'^” exclannod 
weak and feeble, and liable to bo distuibcd by tlu^ ,tho constable; “you aio a man that hath travelled 


slightest political movement. Though mui doling her abroad, and you know in wdiat state all countru's are 
subjects in a fniious manner, and setting up gallows wheie Hpaniards boar any rule. fciicily, Kajdes, 
at every street corner, the queen wxis in reality Lombardy, Sienna wlien tlicy had it, and all othn* 
possessed of veiy little jxiwcr, having no standing places wlicre they have had any authoi ity, do on not 
army at her command, no trustw^orthy servants, higli know liow they are oppressed by the Spaiiiaids, and 
or low, and not oven a suffiijioncy of casli to j>ay for the in what l)ondag(^ and niisery they live? 10 von so ycni 
most noccssaiy expenses of her court. To laise a little must look to bes lu Englaiul , for at the beginning, as 
money, she had to pawn her jewels immediately after they do everywheio, they will speak fair and genti^idy 
I ler accession, and the voiy expenses of her coronation unto you, till the lime tlioy have made themselves 
liad to bo provided by Jew's in the city, who, keenly somewhat strong in the rt'alni, and w'on to ihenn some 
wabihing the political horizon, thought she might of the great men of the realm, and llien will they 
ho safely trusted with small sums — at good ink»rost, liogin to g<‘t your ships into tliedi luinds, and lilo'wdse 
deducted Ixjforehfmd. Ju November, 155.^, Lazanis those few foi ls wliii h ym have, yea, and w'lll hnild 
'ihicker lent her fifty thousand pounds at foui'toeii per new in ])lacos meet foi* theii ]»ur]>oso; and so a liltle 
cent., but w'ould go no furfhor in speeulation, even at fmd a little usurp still mort^, till they have all at their 


twenty- live, so that Christians had to b(‘ ap|K)aled to 
for a loan at tliirly j)or cent. In Jaiiuaiy, l()r>4, just 
before the Imiuking out of the \Vyatt insurrection, the 
Jew's, scouting the storm in the air, got clamorous to 
have their cash retuiTuxl, and the queen W'as fain to 
afipcal to 'JliomaN Cliesham, a rich city merchant, to 
findlier a hundicd thousand pmnds, “at low interest 
or high.” Kaiser Charles, who icceived about the 
same time five millions in g(»ld fiom his ixissesbions in 
the New W<m]d, >vas kind cnoiigli soon after, while 
bribing th(3 councillois, to make her a handsoiue 
[ireseiit; but all this vanished soon among a crowd 
of haipies, including an army of priests and monks, 
hanging about the court, and towards the end of tJie 
Kpiing of 1554, while anxiously expecting her lord 
from ovoi the s('as, ]\[ary tound liersolf more p<X)r and 
more helpless from want of cash than ever. Timco 
Pluiip was expected to luing large sums, but tlie 
necessities in the meanwhile iiuueascd, lor a fieet had 
to 1)C fitt(*d out 1o receive him, and convey him and Ids 
cash safely to tlio Englisli shore. ’Hiis W'as tho moie 
’ ditficuli, as the navy of Kngland h.id betm allowed in 
tho pieeediug leign to dwindle down to tho lowest 
proportions, while tho pow'cr of France at sea, in con- 
stant stiuggle with tho flctd-s of Kaiser Chailes, had 
gone on incrwising until it had become iiuno, than a 
match for Spain. Count Egmout/s matriinonjial em- 
bassy laid to st('al over from Calais to Dover ni tho 
dead of night, and oven then scarcely osoapedi the 
crowd of French mou-of-war wdiieh kt‘pt hoveiitig in 
tho channel, ready to pounce any vessel boaiiug 
the tlag of the Kaiscir. All tins was done, La ilie 
French govornment declared, out of 8ho(*r fricindship 
to ICnglund, and panidoxical as it seemed, the Assertion 
was not without tnitli. j 

Tho feeling with which England was lopked upon 
on the continent, during tho prcparatioMis for tho 
6|)anis]i marriage, wii«#stri kingly illustratfed by a re- 
markable con versationj^liich took place lietTwcen Mary’s 
ambassador at Paris, Nicholas Wot/lon, and the 
prime minister of Henri II., the great Cconstablo Mont- 
iB'ironoy. The conversation, as reported by Wotton, 


commandriicnt.” 'riic reply of Wotton W'as not Ixid, 
for ho told tlio constahlo lie feared that, sliould tlio 
Spaniards “take too much authoiity u]»ou us in Eug- 
L'liid,” tho people would take thd law into their own 
hands and kicJ^ them out. “But Avliatsoevcr I said 
therein,” Wotton continued, “tho couhtablo still poi- 
sisted tliat we should feel his woids to be tiuc '>\'jtJiin 
a while.” 

'J’lie fleet which was ordered to biing Prince Phili]) 
to England got loady at Plymouth, at tlio hegiiiniug 
of May, but before stalling a mutiny hioko out among 
the sailors. TJj(‘y deelared tljeuisclv(*s obedient to 
Lord Howard and his oflieers, yet reihsed to obey flio 
orders of tho }inyv coiineil, which, tliiy said, wais in 
league with tlio foreigners, avLo wore coming ink) 
the country. Sinuai Keiiar(l,^s soon as lu* heard of 
tho irisuboidinatiou of tho creus, do( lared to the 
queen that it was inqiossible that I'rineo J’liilip 
should trust himself on board the English lleet, 
and that his departuio from 8])fiin, Iherelorc, would 
luivo to W posti)oned until a sullieicnt numbei of his 
own V(‘sscls eould be got ready to seivc as an oseort. 
Mary btoimed and cried, thieatoned to hang all lua* 
sailors, and to dio under tho weiglit of her o^^n 
misciy , but was conijiellcd in tho end to sign an 
order to tho lord high admiral not to go to Spain, but 
to remain with his fleet in tho English I’hauiud. 
’Fliis was all that Howard wanted, aiid tho mutiny ol 
tho sailors, not got up without his laiowledge, was 
instantly suppressed, wliilo a roVolt of a difibrent 
kind, and scarcely less serious, fcfcamo visible lu the 
queoiFs privy cimncil. From, tho comuioiicomoiit of 
Mary’s reign, the members of the government had 
been dividea in two factions, a mojorily, lieadod by 
Gardiner, representing abs<.)lutisiu iii polities and 
intoloration in leligious matters, and a miuoiitv', led 
by Sir William Puget, advocating more liheial Ibiins 
of allministration Ixith in chureh and btalc. Bai-ked 
by tho queen, tho majority at first was all-power- 
ful and ovorbeaiing; but gradually, with the fear 
of Spanish despotism, which < * u ultra c'onsci'Vii- 
tivc'^jy-pists did not desiic, bcnauing stronger and 
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Btroiiger, thoro wtiH a inarlcod change, until at last 
Tagct got so far as to bo listened to with some 
attention in the council. 'I'ho lilieral party now 
gained daily in inflncnco, Pembroke, Annidel, Sussex, 
and other nobles joining it, and finally also Lord 
Howard. In him was vested fur the moment the 
command of all the material forces of England, and 
the promise of his assistance emboldened Paget and 
his friends to attempt a iialuoo lovoluiion. As soon 
as the ord(ir had l)0(*n issued that the fleet should 
remain in tljo (banned, a sc'cret meeting was held by 
the liberal members of tlie governnKmi, and the 
deensiou was eomn to of throwing Gardiner into the 
Tower, of puLling a stop to the S} vanish match, and of 
entering into an infiinafo aUianco wilh France. 

Thf3 plot was well laid, and might have sncct'oded 
bni for the exti*omo vigilance of the lord chancellor. 
His spies weio ev(Ty where, and Ijc had no sooner 
ie(j<MV(jd notice (if the th'signs against him, when he 
hnnied to tIio(piocu, imploring her aid and assistance. 
Healing that her marriage was <obe prevented, Mary 
naturally suggest (m1 at oikjc the gallows as the proper 
i*(*me(ly, and Gardiner had some difficulty in showing 
lier that this would not do under the circumstances. 
After a lengthem'd disonssion— carefully reported to 
liis master by the ovor-w’akeful Thuiard — it was 
resolved **fc»r the present to diss(miblo with Paget, 
Annidcd, and their fi ieiids, and to look narrowly into 
all th('y do.” It was further decided by Mary and 
lior c]ianc(}llor, “that no gentleman diall bring to 
court more than two si'rvMnts, that the ^ aii (^f Sussex 
shall be scut iuto.Sussex, the carl of Huntinjidon into 
his country, the earl of Shrewsbury to the north, tlio 
i‘arl (jf J)(>iby to his countiy, and ail otlicrs belonging I 
tiO the jvirty liithcr and tliifher under some pretenco 
of ouiployment.” lb pre.vont a sudden arrest of 
Gardiner by liis enemies, the queen also sent an order 
to the Jiiuilcuiant of the Tower not to receive him in 
ease lie should bo d('livcred tliero under warrant of 
the })i ivy council, and together with this, notice was 
given him to convey the IVinccss Elizalx’lh quietly 
by water to Richmond, and from tlicneo to AViudssor 
(bstle, wbcie slio wms to bo left in safe custody. It 
NWS the fear that l^llizabelh might bo proclaimed 
quo(*n at a Muldcn lising in ibo city and chaiigt? in 
i be government, wbicli eaused this oi dor ; nevertheless, 
Mary had the mortification t*f seeing that, even as a 
e.iptive, Ivu* sister wms fu* more }>opular t'an bh('. 
Undc^* tlio impression tb^it the princess was set at 
lilxTty, wdien slie was only tr.ansfcrred fiom ouo 
j)iisoii to another, the poojdo bioko forth in joyful 
aecilamations im s(‘cing her issue fiom the I'owor ; and 
the Gonimn merchants in the Steelyard, all good 
Luthemns and somcijfiatof dcinociats in tlio bargain, 
had the boldne.vs to nro salvoes of artilloiy while her 
barge was jiassing up the livor. True to tlio aiTange- 
ment enteicd into wdth Gardiner, “ for the present to 
dissemble/* the queen k^t clown iicr rage, reserving it 
for futuio ex]ilosion. Love and hatred alike kept 
waiting ^br the prince of Sj)ain. 

As the time when the Prince was to come drx?w 
neaarer, Mary*b br.iin seemed to turn in a culmina- 
’ of love-sick frenzy . She set about w-andering 
V day and night, tormenting herself by imagin- 

’ dangers that might Infall her mlSi’od I 


bridegroom, and all /the perils from wiiicli ho w*ouId 
have to escape befoi-e he could come to her embrace. 
There wore the storm-launclKid waves of the wild 
Bay of Biscay, the French ships of war hovering all 
(jvor the Atlantic, and even her own ships and sttilors, 
commanded by a mutinous lord, all in league 
against the life and liberty of the lieloved one. A 
thousand deaths appeared to lie in wait for him; a 
million of enemies seemed to stand around him, lb 
ease the fearful excitement of her mind, Mary sought 
refuge in jirayoi’s. For days she kept lying out- 
stretched bt'foio the images of saints, imploring theif 
assistance, and moistening the ground witli her tears ; 
and again for days she walked in pnxjcssion around 
cstminster Ablxjy, with files of priests and monks, 
prcceoded by flags and banners and bishops in gilt slii>- 
pors. But it w^as all in vain ; the heated blood refused 
to be calmed by prayer, and fierce passion remained 
unsubdued by the solemn chaiifs of monks and 
priests. Unable to bear the torments of her heart 
any longer, the queen at last fli.*d the court, and 
buried herself in the solitudes of Ricliraond Palace. 
Y(‘t the demon-spirits would not Hy, and new appre- 
luuisions, new anxieties, and new tcn oi s continued to 
lay hold of her enfeebled brain, A thought more over- 
wdielmingly distressing than any other now took 
possession of her — the thought that tlio many sufferings 
she had undeigono had made her pvematui‘cly old and 
ugly, so that she would never l>o able to win tho 
affection of the noble lx*ing whom she loved to dis- 
ti'action. She staitled her maids of lionour in the 
dead of the night by wild hysterical shrieks, ending 
^n bursts of tears and long w^ailings of utter misery 
and despair. Tho last spaiks of leason were fast 
I vanishing, when at length tho news anived that tlie 
bii^degroom was on liis way. 

Prince Philip felt soanjcly hiSs unhappy tJian the 
elderly queen who was dying for love of him. Cold, 
cTuel, and selfish, of measureless piido, yet wanting j 
in ambition, ho was most reluctant to give his j 
hand to a bride neaily old enough to be his 
mother, and for whoso r^>3^'ll dowcuy even ho cntoi*- 
tained contempt. l*hilip had nothing of his great 
father' but tlm outwaid traits, tho grey eyes, yellow 
beard, and broad Teiilonic forehead; in all liis mental ' 
qualities, in inanncu’s, habits, thoughts, and sontiments, 
he ’’vais not a German but a Spaniard, possessed of 
nearly all the vices but scarcely any of the virtues 
of tliat iiation. Brought up under tlio eye of fanatic 
Jesuits I destitute alike of knowledge anil of wisdom ; 
united at ‘an early ago to a Portuguese princess as 
ignorant and bigoted as himself, but who soon left 
him a widower, Philip had grown, by the time that 
his fajlier rominaniV?d liim to marry tho queen of 
England, a low sominal hypocrite, the absolute tool 
of pi 3 ein.s,and tho slave of his o\vii disordered i)assions. 
As such lie was naturally unwilling to enter into 
matrimony with a very plain elderly person ; but to 
disobey thfr order his iinporial parent, despot to his 
son as inu(^ as to his subjects, was out of thfj question, 
and all ho ^ipould do was to protract his time of do- , 
])artuie to obnoxious brid^, and the hated bar- 
barian count^ in which he was to be king, lon^ 
as possible, finder various pretexts he delay^ hS 
journey for sacral months f all, liowevor, came to 
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an end in tho month of June, wijen the Kaisor, 
laid up in tho Notlitorlaiids with gout and ill-humoxir, 
fiont tho command that his son should start imme- 
diately, in company with six thousand Simnish in- 
fantry, ui’gontly required in the war against France, 
riiilip, voiy misoiablo at tho dreary prospects before 
him, embarked at Corunna in the beginning of July, 
his retinue and troops filling one hundred and fifty 
ships. Tho vuyago did not con tribute to cheer the 
spirits of tho handsomo bridogioom for wliom a queen 
was waiting night and day, for ho got dreadfully 
«3a-sick, and wished liiinself at the3 bottom of tho 
Atlantic. Tho wliolc of tho courtiers, nobles, and 
six thousand figliting men felt equally disturbed by 
the motion of tho waves, and their sufferings were 
increased by tho terror of French men-of-wjir, known 
to bo on the l(M>k-ont for tho sea-sick armada. To 
escape thorn, tlio order was issued to fire no guns 
whatever, and to make no moio noiso than absolutel 3 »^ 
indispensable for tho working of tJio shijis. 'J'lms 
in gloom and silence the big fleet crept over tho sea, 
till, on the 19th of July, the stately elifis of the Isle 
of Wight, refreshed the eyciff of the unfortunate pnnee 
and his eoinpanions. At the Needles tho navy of 
Fngland was drawn up in brittle order, to roeeivo 
rhilip with all tlio respect duo to liis exalted lank 
and position. Tho loid high admiral, grimly looking 
at i.ho detestcMl visitors, was prepared to honour tljo 
thb Spanisli }>riru‘e, as ordeix^d; ho expected, liowever, 
that the first compliments should bo paid to his own 
flag, ill accordance wil.h naval usage. But the 
Spaniards neglected to lower their topsails, whero- 
npon Howaid, without further ceremony, gave older 
tio fire into their fleet. A liissing bullet was tho first 
salute gi-eoting tho husband of tlie queen of England. 

Bliilip landcKi at Southampton on Friday, tho 20th 
of «rnly, and his reception soon showed him that tho 
nobility of England w(uo ready to make aiiionds by 
ciawling humility for any want of deference shown 
by the lord admiral. When stepping from his bargo 
on to tho landing-place in the harbour, tho whole 
assoiiiblyof nobles, gentlemen, and courtiers including 
near]}’’ all tho peers of tlio realm, fell on ilioii knees, 
while tho earl of Arundel, likewise kneeling presented 
*liim with tho order of tlio Carter. Notwithstanding 
this undeniable proof of respect, the piineo felt shy 
and nncoiufiniablo. To bo prayed at, after all, seemed 
but a poor compensation for tlie chance of being shot 
at ; and to gnard against furtlior accidents, Fhilip liad 
put a shirt of mail, of fine texture, bulhst and dagger- 
j>nKif, under las silken doublet, ilcliiiid and aioinid 
him walked a crowd of Spanish musketeers, disguised 
as pagcjs, lackeys, and fo(jtmen, while in front tho 
way was clc#irod by other soKtiers, personating cliap- 
iains, heralds, and tj’unipoters. • I'lius prepared for 
residence in England, the prince with great sohminity 
bestrode a horse, richly caparistmed, which his 
bride had sent him as a present, and went to pay Ixis 
devotions at llolyrood churcli, U’ho next two days 
wero spent in banquets and festivtlies, all of a dreaiy 
and dismal kind.^ excessive pride, rosoiwo, and 
marvellous complicatiqn of etiquette to which Bhilip 
was accustomed, prevented any, even of the grejatest 
to get near him, besides which all conversa- 
tion was made imisossibid by his utter ignorance of 


lK)lh English and French. lie could spoak a little 
Latin, but tho Spanish pronuncialion diUVring alto- 
gether from that taught at Oxford and Cambridge 
verbal intercourse piovcd a fiiilme, loo, ly thi^ 
medium ; and what little communication of ideas tlioo 
was, had to 1x3 cfirried on eiilier through interpretei-H or 
by means of signs or grimaces. However, tho hos- 
jitablo lords, if they could not talk witli the liusbund 
of their queen, insisted on feeding him well, and on 
the Sunday afteinoon, tho third day of his sojoimi at 
Southampion, J^hilip had to go through the torliue of 
a grand piiblh*. dinner, with Fngiyi waitei-s, English 
loaslr-beef, and English ale. 'J’lio piince tasted tlie beef 
of old England, and, to be ]jolito, emptied a tankaul 
of ale; alter which ho suddenly retired. That niglit 
his imperial highness felt worse than when sailing 
across the Bay of Biscay. 

It rained licavily when BJiilip nriived at Soulli- 
ampton, and it rained still inoro Inavily wdien ho 
left it, on the Monday following. Ho would Juivo 
gladly stopped a day longer, not being in tho least 
anxious to meet his elderly biido, wdio was ex]ioctiiig 
him with passionate longing at Wiiieliestm ; but his 
own etiquette was poremptoiy, allowing no ehanges 
on aeconut of tho elements. After Availing till nearly 
iKxm, ho had to set out in a raging stoirn, the lemp<3st 
liowling from over tho sea, the min poiii ing down in 
torrents, and tho roads filled Avith bottomless lumh 
But there was notliing but to biavo it ; so lie jnnqvd 
on liis grey giJding, wiapped himself tight ni his 
Kcailot C!oat, niid sjmried on towards tlio old catliedial 
city. It* took full five hoius to get over tho twelve 
miles of mud, and evening ajiproaebcd liefbro Win- 
chester Avas leached. Nevcu* nogloefing, ruder any 
ciicumstanees, Ids dcAYiiions, rinbp at once huiried 
to tho cathedial to kiss the crucifix and say his 
prayeis, and then retired to suck some re t at* tJio 
• deanery. But tliis was too miicli for tlie ])atienco ol 
th( excited qnoon, wdio had taken iqi ii(jr quai ters near 
the deanery, at tlio bishoj) s palace, and h.ini.shijig all | 
considerationB of female modesty, she sent a meKsag*^ to 
l^hilip, Ix'ggiiig ho W'ouhl come to see her. He Avas 
condueieti into hei piescuce hy torch-light, and gavo 
her tho biidal kiss; after Avhicli ho tliiew eli<piclto 
so far aside as to kiss all tho maids of honour, thus 
liberally interpreting an Eugli.sli custom of Avlnch 
ho had hoard. Tho next day there was a grand 
public reception, avIku l\Iary look no tioublo to dis- 
guiso her amorous feelings, caiornl, liowevm-, to k(‘ep 
hor maids at a long dishiiieo, Ixyond reach of riiilijfs 
jxilitcness. Simon ihiiiard, who had remained close to i 
tho heels of the prince from the ninmcftit lie set fc»ot on 
English soil, Avas gratified on seeing him “ converso Avitii 
tho queen for nearly tAVO hours,’\udiieh fact ho at once 
communicated to the Kaisor. \MiatAvoro the strango 
subjects talked of in this two hours’ conversation, 
Simon Kc^mrd neglected to infoim his imperial 
master; but ho did not forgot to jcimu t tliat tho queiui, 
getting more and more excited and ovorAvhelniingly 
loving, at length “ordoied wine to bo brouglit and 
diank' to the prince,” which, explaiiu>d tho diplp- 
matist, “is tho custom here in England.” 

rhilip led his haggard biido to tlio alter on tho 2ruli 
of July, the festival of St. Janies, 'vitron saint of »Spnn. 
Oranmer haAung boon in piiso^ fur months pi eviouiiip 
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there wub no arohbitisliop of (’antcrbury to perform tho 
ceremony, and Gardiner hod tt> fill fiis place for tho 
occasion in his own cathedral, represouting at the 
same moment, as ho had good cause to do, tho highest 
political and ecclesiasticiil dignities of the realm. Tho 
bridegroom’s droHH, minutely described by Konard, waa 
superb. “ Ilis breeches and doublet,** tho ambassador 
informed his master, “ were white, tho (‘ollar of tlio 
doublet exceed ing rieli, and over all a mantle of rich 
cloth of gold, a picsont from tlio <pu‘cn, who wore one 
of the same; thisiolxj was ornamented with p<iarLsand 
precious stones. And thus diessed, wearing the collar 
of th<i Gai’ler, and atteiulcil by many iiobl(»mon in rich 
appai’ol, ho prococ'ded to tho chuioh, whore, on his 
entry, there struck up a joyous concert of tiiimjiots, 
clarions, and otlnu* soils of iiinsie.” Tho fx3or old 
bride, anxious to apjicar as gooddooking as peails and I 
jewels could make ii(‘r,lost overmuch time in dicssing. 

prince,” repoited Ronaul, “waited more than 
half an hour for tho queen, who came splendidly 
attired, an<l attended by tho nobles and ladies of Kng- 
Jaiid, £18 W(}11 as by many of the lords of Spain. They 
woio then lietiotlied ; and, entering farther into tho 
body of tho church, suiTonndcd by tho nobility and 
SIX bishops who wore pn'sent, tlu^ manpiis de Figuorou 
didivered to the prince, on the part of tlio emperor, a 
parchment. scu)U, nuiking at tho same time a s]H)Cch. 
After reading iho dofuiment, the prince pi esen ted it to 
the (jneen, who handed it to tlio chancellor of England, 
and he, likewise pcnising it, publicly proclaimed that 
the emperor had made a jiresent to his /von, the jiiiiicc, 
of tlio kmgdom ef Najilcs, At the same time they 
Sent for a Kwoid of state, thcTo iKung none tlici© 
except tho queen’s sword of state, winch iiaving come, 
it was delivered lo the eail (»f IVmhioke, who carried 
it before tho prince, while tho call ef Dei by boni tho 
qiKvn’s swoul. J laving airivcd fin (her up in tho 
body of the cJiurcli, llio bishop of \Vinch\‘stt 3 r inaniod 
tliein with gioat con^mon}^ as tlio case r(‘(puied, jvnd a 
soJemu mass was sung, which lasted fiom twelve to 
tin CO. (bming out of tho chnich, the quc(;n and her 
husband walked hamhindiand back to llio palace *' 
At tho banquet which followed, tho carl of Arundel 
presented t lie ewer, and the niaiquisof Wmchcstei the 
napkin, “none being seated,” according to Reimrd, 
‘‘cxct'pL the king and qiu*en,” — a ralhi'i* startling I 
introduction of Spanish otiqucllc. From tho moincntr j 
of his majiJiigo riiilip assumed an oxcessivo piido and 
haughtiness, sut rounding his august jKirsoi. \Mtli a 
notwo^-k of alisurd ceremonies, which excited the ridi- 
cule of nobh's a« well as iho people. 

'J’he Spanish 'deot and army which had bi ought the 
queen’s hiishaiid did not leave tho shoioof England at 
once alter liis aii^'yal, hut n.m.iiiiod moio than a 
month in Southfinfj.)tou harbour, fur the evident 
jiurposo of waPlnng the ajurso of events, and tho 
mode of I'ecepljon accorded hy tho people lo Fliilip, 
As far as ho himself was cxmceined, there was not tho 
slightest show of hostility- impr^ssiblo, iiiamanm r,as 
ho kept carefully aloof from all so(*it‘ty, shutting him- 
self up jr- the inner recesses of regal pomp and ctjro- 
tdoiiy, llko a god in iho clouds. It was much easier 
for his attendants to gauge tho public feeling, and 
they did not find it altogether pleasant. *i’hey were 
shouted after in the streets, and gi’oeted with cgiaiso 


I abuse byVhe mob, while in many iiistaucos they could 
only save themselves from bodily ill-treatment by 
precipitate flight. Under these circumstances, Gardiner 
and Renard, who had now becomo Virtually invested 
with supremo power, tlicmglit it prudent to postpone 
tho entry of their majesties into London for a while, 
and they wore moved in slow, stages from Winchester 
to Windsor (,’astlo, and from themie, in tho seciond week 
of August, to Itichmond Falaoe, tho queen all lost in 
bliss, but Philip full of weai incss, not hiding from 
Renaid his desire of going back to Sjiaiu at the oailiest 
opportunity. It took all the 'eloquence of tho indt- 
faligablo envoy to prove to him that liis departure 
betbre tho end of a docent six months was altogether 
im|Kjs8iblo; to amuse the idol of tho quoi^n in the 
moanwliiksa splendid reception in the metrojKilis was 
planned and duly carried out. Tho speetticlo took 
plai‘o on tho 18th of August, the gallows on wliieU the 
hones of tho Kentish insurgonis wore rotting in tho 
wind having been removed a day or two previously, 
to the great joy of tho citizens, who now resolved to 
do their utmost in tho dispLiy of plaster, paint, and 
cloth of gold. Mary iftid I’hilij) had 3o.stod the 
picvious night at SoiiLhwaik, and made tlu*ir entry 
OMT Loudon Bridge, at the corners of which tho two 
London saints, Gog find Magog, were stuck U]) as 
warders. An immense crowd had oongicgatod t.o 
stare at the royal procession, and though there was no 
eulhusiusiu of any kind, tho greeting was moio eoulial 
than oxix3cted, tho women in particular, wdio had 
fancied to Uphold some frightful monsior in the 
M|>anish priiiei',e.xhi biting agreeable surpiiso in stieing 
him a very good-looking 'young man. Among the 
sjiectiitors who stood looking at tho gorgeous train as 
it swept through tho city, was one John Elder, sui’- 
namod tho Redshank, or tlie 11 ighlander, who fuinished 
his friend, tho bishop of ('’aithnoss, witJi a good de- 
scription of tho personal appearance of the (jueon’.s 
liusliand. “ Of visage,’* wrote Redshank, he is well 
favouml, witli a broad forehead and grey eyes, 
straight-nosed, and manly (;ountenance. From the 
forehead to tho point of his chin, hi.s face growoth 
small ; his pace is princely, and liLs gait so straight 
and npiight as ho loseth no inch of height , with a 
yellow head and a y^^dlow U^aid. And, to conclude, « 
ho is so well pixqvortionod of body, arm, leg, and evoiy 
oilier limb to tlio same, as nature cannot work a moio 
jicifcct pat lorn.” *riio sun shone down his hottest 
nxya while tho yolluw-licaidod Sjianish piincio and his 
chlerly biido wont riding, in all the ponqi of loyally, 
fioin London Bridge to Whitehall, and nothing dis- 
tuilH'd tho splendour of tho scene but a slight incident 
ill the heart of tho city, wliich u})sot the equanimity 
of the most important wiorsonago in tho procession, 
Bishop Gardiner, lip beheld with horror, on arriving 
at Iho great cxinduit in Graceohurch street, which had 
boon newly |>ainted, the figure of King llonry VIII. 
prescjiiting a book to bis son and successor, on which 
wfis written “ Verhum Dei.’* Tho artist was summoned 
iinmediatoly before^ Gardiner, and being tlireatened 
with prison, liumbly a^iologizod for his error of taste, 
promising that his brush should make amends at once! ‘ 
’fliat same day, the Bible whilh Henry held in his 
outstretcliod hands was pointed over, and tho kjing 
had given to him instead -ai? pair of kid gloves. 
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The marriage festivities ovof, both Gifrdiner and 
Henard had to think of forwarding the gi-oat objects 
tor which they had been working kll along. To 
reconcile England to the orthodox faith of Koiuo was 
the principal aim of the loixl chancellor, while the 
ambassador of Charles was bent solely on establishiiig 
the power of his master on a firip basis, and on bccuring 
ifc for the present as well as for future gonoratioiis. 
Now that liis alliance with England had l^ecome an 
irrevocable fact, tlio Kaiser slu)Wod himself less 
jealous than before of the interference of Itonie, and 
at the ontioaties of Gardiner, who had been gained 
entirely to his cause, consented to allow Cardinal IVdo 
to continue his journey as papal legate. However, it 
was neccssiry before the cardinal could fulfil his 
mission that a parliament should he called together 
to revoke the attainder passed against him in the 
I’cign of lleniy VIII., and the meeting of the legis- 
lature being desirable for various other purposes, it 
was resolved uj)on by the govornnient. There re- 
mained, however, the groat difficulty of getting a 
pailiamont sufficiently pliable to do all that both the 
pO]'>o and the Kaiser wisfied to bo done, that is, to 
consent to the religious as well as the political dc- 
poiidency of the kingdom. The House of Commons 
wliich had been summoned throe months before PliiJip s 
amval, had shown such a spirit of insulxjrdinatioii as 
to ho not only useless but dangerous to the executive, 
and* Gardiner was not without fears that its successor 
would follow in tiie same course. After lung debates 
in the privy (xniiicil, and more important conferenoes 
with Kenaid, the lord chancellor coino to evolve a 
groat scheme for procuring a legislative assembly 
entirely aftoi liis liking, and tlie writs tljorcjuixm 
woio issued on the dlli ut October. IJatlier more than 
a week before, the hearts of tlie good pcioploof liondon 
had been delighted by the view of twenty enormous 
cars, con hulling fourscore and sovoiito(*n eliests of the 
purest silver, which went rolling through the narrow 
street-s of the city ixiijo the I’owor, to he coined into 
lawful money of the realm. It was a loan of the ruler 
of all the Indies to his beloved daughtei-indaw, and 
the pews of it was received with great and geneiiil 
enthusiasm, creating numerous fiiends to the Spanish 
alliance. To encourago tlie loyal feeling which hial 
thus arisen, the loid cliancellor issued c irculars to the 
mayors of all towns, to sheritls, and other influential 
persons, entreating them to use all tlieir infliienee in 
the forthcoming elections for parliament to get mem- 
bers, “ suc’h as being eligible by order of the laws, 
wore of a wise, grave, and Catholic sort ; such as, 
indeed, meant the true honour of God and the prcKS- 
perity of the commonwealth.” I'he efleot of these 
injunctions was all that ocmlft be^desired, and the city 
■ of London having commenced t/fe elections by return- 
ing four members “ of a wise, grave, and Catholic 
SOI t,” the example was followed throughout the pro- 
vinces, and before the month was over, Gai diner kiw'w 
that he had become possessed of a nc^w lover with 
which totuni hack the course of ICnglish hisioiy. 

Parliamont met oir the 12th of November, and, 
After an opening spr^ocli by the lord chancellor, in 
I which ho stated his intention to bring forward several 
measures “ for the establishment of religion,” proceeded 
I at once to repeal the attainder of Cardinal Polo, which 


was done without a dissoutiont voice. Theioufiou 
two member's of the pi ivy council, Lord Paget and 
Sir W'illiam Hastings, accompanied by Sir William 
Cecil, who had lead the signs of tJio iiiiios and liecome 
a goCKl Catholic, sUi tod at once for the eontinciit to 
biing the papal legate into England with all the 
honours due to his exalted lank. 'I'liey wcie intro- 
duced at Brussels by Sir John Mason, tlie Englihli 
ambassador, to Kaiser Chailos, to whom llicy t( iideud 
their hiimhle rccjiicst “that it might like his majesly 
to license Catdinal Pole to dipait as shortly as migllt 
stand with his pleasuic, and to give him also at his 
dcpai'ting such good counsid and advice as miglit 
S(.»om to his great wisdom fit a-nd tMinvenicnt.” ChaiJi's 
grant(‘d tlie rcqiU'st iniin(‘<liat(‘ly, receiving the envoys 
with the groiihjst atVahility, and telling them that, 
“among many gH'at hondits for which lie tlionglit 
himself much bouiideii unto God this was orn' of tln^ 
greatest, that it had jdeased him to liold liis blessed 
hand over the realm of England.” Quitting llie 
impel ial pieseiKic, the envoys vve,ut siniiglitway to 
Cardinal l^olo, who seemed overcome witli joy and 
gratitude at the piospc'e.t of ietili/.ing the, gicai droaiii 
of his life, and becoming an instrument in bi'ingiiig 
his native eouiitiy back to the f)ld of the univeisal 
churc'li. “ His gladness at our (‘oniing,” Psgt't uported 
to the queen and her husband, wo cannot in wouls 
describe to yorjr majesties, nor yet what spet'cli he 
used to set forth how niueh lie was lumnden uut(> 
your majesties for jour giaeious disposition tow^aids 
him, and how much both you and lie were houmh'ii 
to Almigiity God for the bending of your he.iriH this 
ways.” But, enthusiastic as he felt at tlie gieat. 
iiiission licforo him, Pole was jut unable to drag Ins 
h‘el)lc body foiward as fast as he would hav'u wished 
A life of 1 igid asceticism and (JonsUnt seveio studj;, had 
piomatureJy biokim his stiength, and though only 
iifty-four years, lie was o^cu•olne already wuth the 
decrepitude of extreme old age. [Inder these eiretim- 
stanees, the English ('iivoys, wdiosc tram, together with 
tliocaidinaPbliouseliold, amounted to one humli'ed and 
twentyhoiHOS,had ti)i>roeeedliomewaid in slow' stages 
of four or live mile,s a day, at the pace ol a funeial 
pnxjession. '^Fhe joniney from Ibussf ls to (\ilais took 
a whole week, but the faulinal found hi nil'll f aiujdy 
ro]>aid for the fatigue of this exertion by tlie maunev 
in which he was ii-ceived at his anival witliin tlie 
English pale. Ho was nn>t in state at Calais by lln^ 
governor, Lord Wentw'oith, and made his eiitiy ii to 
the city under the linging of bells, the firing of 
salutes, and the joyous aeclamabons of tho mullitud<\ 
The watchword of the ganison in *1110 night aftei 
Polo's arrival was, “ God, long lost, is found.” 

On 'J'uosday, the 20th of N6venib(3r, tho cardinal 
legate set fixjt on ilic shore. of England, ju’epaied 
to tie the kingdom once mori3 to tlie rock (»f Bonie 
from wliieli it had U'en ad lift for twentj yeais 
Moving slowly towai ds London in legal magnificenec, 
and received evoiywheie, and jiariumlaily at the 
doors of churches or (‘allied raLs, with tho greatest 
enthusiasm, the cardinal did not doubt for a inoiiumt 
the willingness and even anxiety of tho jKJoplo to 
return to tho spiritual r^le of the, pontiff. At Canfei- 
bnry, the arclideacon addrcsseil him in a' jiassionato 
oiaAion, exclaiming, “ 1’hoii art * le, and thou art our 
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Polar star, to light iis to the kingdom of tbo heavens. 
Sky, rivers, earth, these disfigured walls, all things 
long for thee. While thou wort absent from us, all 
things were stid, all things were in the power of the 
adversary. At thy coming all things are smiling, all 
glad, all tranquil.’* From Cun tci bury the cardinal 
moved slowly onwaid to Oiavosond, where a fleet of 
vessels was waiting to convoy him to Whitehall. In 
front of all was a splendid barge, distinguished by a 
hii’go silver cross upon the how, and entering it, Polo 
ordered his logatino insignia to bo displayed, so as <o 
enter the capital of England openly as representative 
of tlio pope. At noon on {Saturday, the 21th of 
November, the barge with the silver ciosswas cariiod 
by the upward tide under Jjondon Eiidge, the banks 
of the river til led by excited crowds, and a few minutes 
after the cardinal Jandodat tJje paLico stairs of Whfle- j 
liiill, rect'ivcd by (J at diner and all the loids of the 
pi ivj' council. Mary and Jior Inisband had sat dowm 
to dinner, not oxpoeting tJin cardinal till theaftci- 
iif)on, hut as soon as they heard of his ariival they 
liurried awu}^ fiom the table to meet him. The <pieen 
met Polo at the head of the grand stuircaso, and in a 
iniroxywn of liysteiical j' y thiow herself into his arms, 
covering him with kissels, and telling him that his 
ariival was gn^ator ha])piiiess to licr than the posses- 
sion of a kingdom. The caulinal legate, with corre- 
sponding exultation, drew himself to Jiis full height, 
exclaiming, “ Ave Maria, gratia jdena, Dominus tecum ; 
Ixiuedicta tn in muliciibns’* — Hail Mary, thou highly 
favoured, the l^oid is with thee; hlcM. d art thou 
among women.** The queen at those woids to feel 
faint, and lotiicd ; but sent a mcmage to llm cardinal, 
informing him that at las salutation she had felt that 
1 ho babe ]eap(‘d in her womb.** 

Myiry had boon for some lime iiiidm’ the impression 
that she was pregnant, her disordeied brain creating 
fancies liarmonising with the ill-regulatcd desires of 
a weak body. *J’hore w^as not the least foundation for 
her hope of possessing oflspring ; nevertheless, sho | 
perseveicd m it to the extent of ordoiing prayers for 
her safe delivoiy. On the 27th of Novemlxir, three 
days after the pious paiody of Holy Writ enacted at 
Wiutehall I’ahico, the lord mayor and aldermen of 
Jiondou assembled, by command, at »St. Taul’s Cathe* 
dial, to bo present at the coniniencenK'iit of a long 
course of prayers and tlianksgivings. There was a 
thick fog spread all over Eondiai, and the frMhors of 
the city felt voiy chilly and nnec an foi table ni uieir 
scarlet gowns, they were kept, nevcitheless, for tbo i 
greater part of the day at their posts, to listen to 
strange sormons* and more stiange p’m'lan.ations of 
Iho queen, d'liere w'ere ton bi.>Ii()]>s seated in the 
choir, in wlioso Hr. Cliadsoy, one of the 

prebends of St. PituViv delivered an oiation on the 
text of tbo first chapter and thirteenth verso of Lidcc , 
“And the .nng<’l said unto lior, ‘Fear 4iot, Maiy, for 
thou Last found favour with (iod.* ** After tiio ser- 
mon, wdiich w’as of gi'cat lengtii, and full of aniiounco- 
ments of miracles to como, Uieru w^as a grand proees- 
piqn around the cathedral, and the service finished by 
the whole circle of bishopjj invoking heaven to let the 
expected ofispring of the queen bo a male (diild, well- 
favoured, hbalthy, and witty, and with strength and 
valour feufljoicJit to keep down all the oncmioh of itlie i 


Holy Catholic Churdh. The devout prelates would 
have been horrified liad heaven answered their prayers 
by a revelation of the timth, to loam that the queen 
was not pregnant at all, but only suflering fiom 
dropsy. 

The arrival of Cardinal Pole was immediately fol- 
lowed by events of extraordinary gravity. On Wed- 
nesday, tlio 28th of Novoralx)!*, the two houses of 
parliament were summoned to ap}X'ar before the queen 
and her consoit; at Whitehall, to moot the papal legate, 
and to hoar a statement from his lips. Few members 
failed to appear, and all having taken their seats, witlf 
a vast circle of lords and courtiers around them, the 
queen, splendidly dressed, swept into the room aecom- 
jianiecl by l*hilip, and, as noticed by evoiybody, 
t hi owing out her person in such a manner as to justify 
the prayers of lior loyal subjects. As sexm as the 
sovereign and her husband had taken Ihcir scats 
under the cloth of state, with the cardinal legato at 
their right hand, Gardiner rose, and amidst general 
attention, commenced addiessing Iho representatives 
of the nation. “ My lords of the upixsr iiouso,*’ lie 
exclaimed, “and you my masters of the nether 
lionse: hero is prese nt the light reverend father in 
(»od, the liord Cardinal Pole, como fiom the Apostolic 
see of Homo, amlmssador to the kings and queens 
majesties, upon one of the weightiest causes that ever 
happened in this realm, and which ])orfaincth to the 
gloiyof God and your imivorsal benefit; tho which 
embassy it is their majesties’ plcawuiu that it be signi- 
fied unto you all by his own mouth, trusting that you 
will accept it in as benevolent and thankful wise as 
their lligllncs^os have done, and that you will give an 
attent and ineliaahle ear to liiin,’* After this short 
introduction, the chancellor resumed his scat, and all 
eyes wcio fixed upon tho old man, with long flowing 
beard hanging clown upon liis chest, who sat at tlie 
right hand of the queen, and now came forward with 
faltering steps. Tho vast assembly was hushed into 
deep silence when Cardinal Pole, last descendant of 
the royal race of tho Plantagenets, coimuenced his 
address. I 

“ My lords all, and you that are tho commons of this 
]>rcseut parliament,” ho began, in a voice so feeliUi 
that, iioiwithstandhig tho stillness of deaili which 
prevailed, it scarce was audible ; “ as iho cause of my 
repair hither hath Ixjon wisely. and gravely declaied 
by my loid chancellor, so, belbro J enter into the pir- 
ticulars of my eommissiou, I havo to say somewhat 
louehiiig myself, and to give most humble and hfiarty 
thanks to the king’s and queen’s majesties, and after 
tlicm to you all, who, of a man exiled and banished 
from this commonwealth, havo resiorcd mo to bo a 
member of tho samo^ani? of a man Laving no place 
eiiiiur lioro or clscvdiero witliin this I'oalm, havo 
admitted mo to a place wheio to speak and whore to 
bo luxud.” After dwelling at some length on tiio 
history of religion in England sinco its dissoverance 
fi-om the church of Porno, Cardinal Polo camo to the 
main pnrpoit of his speech. “ No church can bo 
built,” ho exclaimed, his voice grov^ ing louder in the 
excitomoiit of tho moment, “ no ichurch can bo built 
unless universally, in all realms, wo adhere to one 
Jiead, nnd do acknowledge him to bo tho vicar of God 
and to have iK)wor fiom abox^. For all jxiwor is of 
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GckI, aooording to tho saying, * Ijon ost pwtestas nisi 
in licso.’ And all powcr*^boihg of God, he hath divided 
that power into two parts here on earth, which is into 
tho powers imperial and eoolesiafitical ; and those two 
powers, as they are several and distinct, so have they 
two several clfocts and oporatiims. S(jcular princes 
bo ministers of God to oxcento vengeance n]X)n trans- 
gressors and evil livers, and ‘to presoiTO the well- 
doers and innocents from injury and violence, and 
this power is represented in these two most excellent 
persons, the king’s and queen’s majesties here present, 
^'ho other power is of ministration, which is tho power 
of keys and orders in tho ecclesiastical estate, wliich 
is by the authority of God’s word and example of the 
apostles, and of all holy fatlmrs from Christ hitherto, 
attributed and given to the Apostolic See of Itomo hy 
special prerogative : from which See I am here de]mted 
legato and ambassador, having full and ample com- 
mission from thonco, and have the keys committed to 
my liatids. I confess to yon that 1 have the keys — 
not fis mine own keys, but as tho keys of him that 
sent me ; and yet cannot I open, not for want of 
})ower in mo to give, but ibr ccvhiin impediments in 
you to receive, which must bo talcen away before my 
commission can take effect. But this I piotcst before 
you, my commission is not of prejudice to any poi*son. 
1 am not come to dostvoy, hut to build; 1 come to lo- 
concile, not to condemn ; I am not come to compel, 
Uiit to call again ; 1 am not come to call anything in 
question already done. My coimiiissiuu is of gi*aco 
and clemency to such as will receive it; for loucliing 
all matters that arc past, they shall bo as things cast 
into tho sea of forget fulnciSS.” 

Pole’s address made a powoiful impiession upon 
the whole assembly. Its oloquenoo touched some, 
but its substantial promises converted many more 
to tho doctrine preached b}^ the legato. ’I’horo Wi*re 
few cither among tho lordJj or commons wlio cared 
very deeply whether tho now liturgy or tho old 
mass formed .part of tho church servieo; whether 
priests had wives or lived unman icd ; whether it was 
or w^as not tho law of tho land to be]ic\o in transiih- 
stanliation. But what tlicy all took an intense interest 
in was to retain their estates — estates formerly Imj- 
longing to the church, but now in the hands i>f tho 
very class wliich proPtJssed to represent the nation in 
the two houses of parliament. There was not a 
single raomber among the lords, and very few among 
the commons, not possessed of churcli pi’Oj^wty, and all 
were ready to a man, rather than give it up, to risk 
their heads, or to make a revolution, and drive queen, 
bishops, and priest-s out of tho land. But tho sfift 
and olo(iuent speech of the caidinal legato made any 
opposition unnecessary, aiuLliis firm assuT*aTico that 
all matters that 1)0 past ” should bo “ as things cast 
into tho sea of forgijl fulness was I'oceived with 
tho greatest applausis giving universal satisfaction. 
Gardiner spoke tho sense of the august assembly, after 
the queen and Philip, together with Cardinal Polo, 
had retired, in exclaiming, in iw &ort of frenzy, “ A 
pmphot has tho Lord raised up among us from among 
our brothixm, and ho ^shall save us.” No time was 
lost to cariy the saving process into execution. I’ho 
day after tho assembly at Whitehall, Thursday, No- 
vember tho 2iHh, tho houses of parliament met 


at WostminsUu*, und the clianccllor in Ilit> kuds and 
the speaker in tho commons both put fiom the chair 
at tho same time tho question whether Jai}»land 
should return to ol>cdionco to tho Holy Aiiostelic 8oe. 
An altoiation in tho duty upon felsep’s wool would 
have provoked a long discussion ; but the spiritual 
independence of tho kingdom wus too trifling a mutter 
to honourable members to detain thorn moietli.ma 
few minutes. Tlio louls voted the return of Kng 
land to popish servitude without a single dissi nliont 
voice ; while among the commons, in a full house of 
three bundled and sixty memlx^rs, there wore just two 
men possessed of sufficient i dig ions con\iciiou, or 
sufficiently honest, to give a negative vote. Of these 
tw'o representatives of the Knglisli nation, one, 8ir 
Balpli Hageimll, lecanted tho Tu'xt day, so that tlioie 
remainoil only a single individual, a nameless heing 
to all the old eliionielors of Mai;) s leigii, unwilling 
to saerifico tho spiritual gains of a generation for 
court favours or Spanish gold. Simon h^enaid scau'dy 
ealumniated the governing classes wdtli wdiom he was 
in contact by telling liis master that lielies were all 
fhoy aimed at, “ it Ixung otherwise not only difficult 
but well nigh impossible to foresee what llu'se English 
may do, wlioso natiual eliaraclei is inconstunt, fickle, 
and faithless.” Count Mieholi, ambassador wf the re- 
public of Venieo at the comt of JMaiy, a veiy sliiewd 
diplomatic gentleman, infoinud his govoinmont about 
the same timef in jdayful iiony, tlnit tiie English 
weio so loyal as to be ready to turn »Tew's or U’lnks 
if it should please their sovereign to issue the com- 
mand. 'j’ho observant Italian could siwcoly airivo at 
any other conclusion, remembering the pailiamentof 
1534, which, with w^ondcrful alaciity, overthrew tho 
supremacy of Pome, and contrasting it with this par- 
liament of 1554, which, with still luoie marvellous 
haste, voted popery back Into England. ’I’ho s[K*o(ade 
would have been of tho saddest, but for tlio great 
fact — gieat and stupendous, although invisible to diji- 
loriatic gentlemen, loul < lumcellors, ministiTs, and 
privy councillors — that the mighty body of the 
English nation, toiling and thinking, but not voting, 
was J^rofosbint long bcfoio tho Yeas of the pailiamcnt 
of King llcniy, and remained Pi otest ant in spite of 
ilio NociS of the loids and eoinmoiis of Queen Mary. 

The iiailiamenlaiy vote of the IfiMh of November 
w'as followed, the lu'.vt day, by a giaiid and iiujiressive 
cereimniy, in wliieli the retuin of England lo tlic 
supremacy of tlio pope was coh'bialcd with all the 
pomp of tlio Jionian Gulholic chnndi. On tho morning 
of tho day, high mass Avas said at Westminster Ahlxy, 
in tho piescnco of J'hilq>, suiionndeil# by six hundred ! 
Spanish cavaliers and all the kniglits of tJio Garter in 
their goigcoiis costumes, toget I i^cr with tho chief re- 
picsentativcs of the English ngliility. 'fho queen, 
however, wms not at tho seivice, the faree of her snj>- 
jioscd piX‘gnan»'y, kept ii]) witli the greatest strictness, 
foi bidding ny exorcise whatever. High mass heing 
over, Philip and his immense suite Kjiujucd toWldtc- 
hall Palace, in tho gieat charuixjr of w^hieh a thione, 
covered with clotli of gold, liad lieen elected, wu'th a 
number of benches in front, sufficiently larg<‘ to ae- 
coinmodato tho members of Ixith houses of pjuliument. 

Jt was late in the aftomogn before all thopicpara- 
tions had been finished, and tlieu ‘ ' doui s were thrown 
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Open, and iho faithful lords and commons invited to 
take their seats, the bishojis in a circle to the light 
of the royal (shair, the lay peers in an opjjosito circle 
to the left, and iho commons on diagonal caoss benches. 
Immediately after, Mary and PJiilip ascended the stops 
of the throne with iho cardinal legato ; the queen 
walking very slowly, indicating her supposed con- 
dition with ]>ainful exactness. All being soated, 
Gardiner stojjpod forwaid, and, kneeling iKiforo the 
queen, informed her that the tivo houses of parliament 
had declared by a simultaneous voio iho earnest desire 
of lier subjects to return to the allegiance of the 
head of the (^atholic church, and that tlie vole of the 
national repiosentatives had ]>een cml>odicd in the 
form of a })etition. Then, turning round to the lords 
and commons, Gardiner, spOiiking slowly, in tones 
icvei iKU-ating through the vast hall, exolaiincd, “ Will 
,>ou that 1 proceed in >our names to supjdicate for 
our absolution, that we may be leeeived again into 
the body of the Holy Catliolic Church, under iho po[)e, 
the snjneme head theicof?’’ “Yea!” the assembly 
ciiod, as w'iih one voice. Again the chancellor knelt 
I down befoie the qneoii, presenting }ier a paichment 
scroll, which she handed to JMiilip, who looked at it 
for a momc^nt., and rein rued it to Gauliner, motioning 
that it might be read, llowing to the ground, the 
chancellor pioceeded^to obey the order. 

“AVc, IIjo loids spiritual and temporal,*^ lie read 
aloud, “ and we, the commons of the pi i‘Jscnt pai liament 
assembled, ropr(3Scnting the whole body of the lealm 
of England and dominions of tlio sani*^*, in oui own 
names particulai ly, and also of tlie said body univer- 
sally, in this our application directed to } our majesties, 
with most humble suit tliat it may, by your giaeious 
intercession and means, bo ox lii bill'd to th<' most 
j’everend father in God, the JiOid Caidinal Pole, legale, 
sent •sjiecially hither from our most holy father Pope 
Julius the Thiid, and the See Ajx)SLohc of Pome 
— we do declare ourselves very sorry and rejientant 
for the schism and disobedience committed in this 
realm against the said See Apostolic, either by making, 
agiecing, or exeimting any laws, urdiiiances, or com- 
niandinents against this said Sec, or olliei wise doing 
or speaking what might impugn the same.” After 
further expicssions tf dt^ep pimihinee and sorrow, the 
jHilition continiuid ; “ \N'e most humbly Ixseoeli yoiir 
majesties, as persons nndehled in the offences of tliis 
lx)(ly towaids the Holy fcJee, to set forth tliis onr most 
humble suit that we may obtain ftoin the S' - Apas- 
tolic, os well particularly a« univajrsally, absolution, 
release, and discharge from all danger of such cciL 3 urc.s 
and scntcnci^s ashy the laws of the chuieh we lie falhm 
in; and that wo may, as children repentant, be 
lereived into llio Iwsym and unity of Clirist’s church, 
BO that this noble rt .iim. with all tlic members tboroof, 
may in unity and ]>erfect obedience to tlie See A jK)stolio 
sorvo God and majesties, to the fuithcrance and 
advancement ot his bonoui and glory.” 

It was U' ‘ally daik before the chancellor liad con- 
cluded Hio reading of this document. Paint rays of 
light only r-amo flickering through the ball, sh(»wing 
tli6 Ihroiio, and ibe ])ale feainies of iJie tjiioen, dis- 
turbed by unutlrrable agony. All on a sudden, she 
sank on hoi* knees, Plnlij/and the wliolo assembly 
following her cxaraplt. Then, in dfirkness and, in 


silonco, til© low vojco of tlie cardin^il legate came 
floating ihrongh the air. “ Our Loj'd Jesus (Christ,” 
rang tho iinscon voice, “ who wi th his most precious 
blood liath j cdoemiKl and washed us from all our sins 
and iniquities, that ho might puroliase unto himself a 
glorious spouse without spot or wrinkle, whom tho 
Father hath appointed head over all his church — ho 
by his mercy absolves you. And we, by apostolic 
authoiity given unto us by tho most holy lord. Pope 
Julius the Third, his vicegerent on earth, do aWlvo 
and deliver you, and every one of you, with this whole 
realm and the dominions iliereof, from all heresy am? 
schism, and from all and every judgment, censure, 
and pain for that cause inclined, and we do restore 
you again into tho unity of our mother the Holy 
Church, ill tho name of the Father, and of tho Son, 
and of tho Holy Ghost.” “Amen! Amen!” oiiod 
tho whole assembly. Again there was ihiad silence, 
broken only by the sobs of the queen, who continued 
jirostrate, wailing and moaning, burying her face in 
the golden cushions of iho iiiione. 

High nmsBcs in all tho ehujches, illuminations, 
Ixmliros, and immense proa'issions through the streets 
cf London, with (^irdinal l\de riding between tlie 
qu‘*eii and Philip, blessing the people, followed in the 
wake of the impressive ceremony of Whilohall. 'I'his 
occupied about a week, and tJien came sterner work. 
Ibo essential loaturo of Jtoman Catholicism, that of 
suppressing antagonistic opinions by brute force, 
instead of attempting c(mvorsion by arguments, had 
to be brought into play , and parliament having been 
found slavish emough to sanetjou any form and umount 
of religious desjiotism, tlid victonous champions of 
liome began their task without delay. Iv nowing that 
the only opiiositioii jiossibly to be exjK^cted among tlio 
lords and commons would lie about the plunder of tho 
clinrch, tlio loid ehancellor and Ins coadjutors com- 
menoed their piocoodings by bringing in a bill “for 
tho establishment of all spiritual and eeolesiaslifjal 
possessions and hered it aments convoyed to tho laity,” 
which was pissed with tlio greatest enthusiasm, 

I leaving a disjiosition on the part of both houses to do 
I all else that was rc<[uircd of thorn. An act for repoal- 
! iiig tlio whole of the statutes, articles, and provisions 
luado against tlio supremacy of tho “ most holy Joid ” 
tho pontiff of Pome, sinoo the 20th of Ilciiiy VJIL, 
was next voted, with scarcely any discussion, while new 
statuses of treason were passed against all wlio should 
preach or speak against the authority or tlie title rd 
tho queen and lier husband, as well as of that of thidr 
ex|Xieted issue. It was likewise made bigli treason 
“to pray for tbo death of the quocn.” Finally, and 
to Clown all, tbo lords and commons voted a short 
bill, entitled, “An act# for the renewing of three 
statutes made for th(f jmiiislimcnt of hcrosios, and for 
Ibe eschewing and avoidingof errorsand borosieswhicb 
of late ycais h,i\o risen, giown, and much increased 
witliin this realm,*’ by wliich all the ancient sanguinary 
laws against Lollards and other dissenters fiom the 
oburcli of Pome, whitb priestly fanaticism and bigotiy 
bail bi ought into Ibe statute In^ik, wote renewed and i 
j)ut in force again. “ Ho it ordained and enoctod,” j 
the act ran, “ by the authority of this present parlia- 
ment, that the statute made in the fiftli year of tho 
leign ot King IHchard tho ^Second, concerning the i 
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amating and aj)pre1ion8ion of oxxonoouB aial herotical 
pinachars* and one other statute made in the second 
year of the zeign of King Henry the Fourth, concorn- 
mg the repressing of heresies and punishment of 
heretics, and also one other statute made in the second 
year of King Henry the Fifth, concerning the sup- 
pression of heresy and Lollardy, and every article, 
branch, and sentence contained in the same three 
several statutes and every of them, shall, from the 
20th day of Jannaiy next coming, be revived and bo 
in full force, strength, and effect, to all intents, con- 
ructions, and purposes, for /ivor.” There was ample 
power in the act thus worded to murder every creature 
within the realm differing in religious views from tlie 
queen and her advisers ; and the inclinations of tho 
clerical prime minister and his coadjutor, tho pajml 
legate, coinciding with their true Itoinish opinions as 
to the necessity of anniliilating their antagonists, they 
set about at once to inaugurate a reign of terror- and 
fierce persecution of Protestants. 

Parliament having fixed tho 20th of January, 1555, 
as the legal eoinmcncomont of tlie persecution, Cl ardiner 
and his friends began work iho very same day. The 
chancellor associalod with hiiusolf in tho mighty task 
of murder five other prelates, the most notable of them 
lk)nnor, bishop of London, blcKwlhound by nature as 
well as education, and Tuiistal, bishop of Durham, who 
owed his life to Protestant tolei-atioii, and was unahlc 
to forgive his enemies the groat glory of not having 
put to death, in tho whole of tho preceding reign, a 
single popish fanatic. To sim])lify their task, tho 
six bishops established themselves as a court of 
inquisition in tho church (ff St. Mary Overy, at tlio 
Southwark side of London Bridge, conveniently 
situated for bringing up prisoners by water and 
silently despatching them the same way. Tho first 
victims bi ought before them wore Hooper, bishop of 
Gloucester, and Kogers, a canon of fc3t. PauPs, both 
iiutahle leaders of tho reformed church, and dis- 
tinguished alike for their high scholastic acquirements 
and the purity of their lives. They wore asked to 
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I miike their submission to tho head of the lh)man 
Catholic church, and on refusing were at once con* 

I demned to bo .burnt, Tho sontonoo against Pogeis, 
inaugurating tlie now reign of popery in J5iiglaud,*^was 
carried out on the 4tli of February at Smithiiold, while 
Bishop Hooi)er was burnt five days after at Gloucester, 
not far from his own cathedral. 15oth died with hcioic 
fortitude, proclaiming their religious conviction in the 
midst of the flames, though sufiering 1‘righfful (in- 
turos. Tho bishop, an old man of sixty, w-eak and 
suffering, was treated with hollibh cnielty, beiri^^ 
fastened to Iho stake almost naked, with an i ion hoop 
around his waist, and wet faggots piled at his fec*t. 
The low smouldering wood, scorching his body and 
causing hon-ible pain Avithout inflicting deatli, made 
him undergo the most excruciating torments for moio 
than throe quarters of an hour, llis lace Avas Avliolly 
bumt, and his lower limbs charred to ashes, before 
death released him, tho frantic beating of his breast 
with his half-burnt hands all tho wJuio showing his 
agony, yet his luidaunted spii it possessing still stj-engl 1 j 
to cry, “ Lord Jesus, receive my spirit I*’ Twice lio 
cried, more and more faint, “ Lord Jesus roccivo my 
spirit!” then all was silent, and tho fluncs Aveiit 
circling u]) into iho air. 

Tho six bishops at St. Maiy Ovoiy did not sit idle 
while their first victims were being prepared for death, 
but continued their Avoik with uninterrupted cnoigy, 
ordering tho faggots to be lighted in all parts of flirj 
country. On tho Stli of Febniai y, a zealous Pi otestaij I , 
named Laurence Sanders, was bumt at Coventry, and 
on tho follgwing day, another herotio, Kowland Taylor, 
accused of tho crime of reading tho Bible, was (‘haiuod 
to tho stake and sot fiio to at Aldliam Common, in 
Suffolk. T-wo days later, the inquisition tried and 
condemned together six I London Protoslanls, four of 
them workingmen, the fiftii aiiKU'cJjant, mid tlie si\tli 
a preticher, for denying tlio doctrine of iransubsfanh’a- 
iion. All behaved with tho gi’oatost fortitude, eager 
to face death lather than deny their religion; tho 
Avuiking moil in paiticular exhibiting a courage which 
astonished even tho fanatic priests. 
Qno of them, Tomkins, a Aveaver, 
on being sneeringly asked by Bislio]) 
Bonner whetliei lie thought lie could 
endure tho flames, calmly replii'd, 

, “I will show 3am!” and, stiolehiiig 

foith his right hand over a liglited 
ta|x)r, had it burned to the bon 3 
wutliout uttering a sound. jSurh 
~ marvellous exhibitions of hoioisiu 

could not fail to malic the greatest 
iuipressioTi upon the people, giving 
to tho Protestant faith a halo of 
K which it .had ncA’cr bcfoio 

ff ^ possessed, and encouraging its dis- 

“ perse A’cie moie than over 

ill the assertion of its truth. Tho 
persecuting pn'ests, however, got 
only more enraged at the visible 
effects of popular syitipathy, and 
^ eoiitiuued theii tabk of murdei Avillf 

^ hideous zeal. I’ho six London here- 

tics were burnt at vaiiou8.pla(?es in 
or near the capi'. ^ ,* after winch the 


^ ; after which the 
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niquisiiion laid hold of another man of note, llobert 
Forrai's, bishop of St. David’s. A qniot man, hold- 
ing no exti’enae opinions, and of gi'cjfit iij)rightnoss 
of character, Fcrrars, after having been tried and 


Hontenoed to doatli by the priestly tribunal at St, 
Mary 0 very’s, imagined that ho might save his life by 
an appeal to Cardinal Polo, to 'whom he addressed a 
modest although dignified petition for mercy. Tlio 
only reply was an oi'der to desmtcli t})0 bishop with 
all haste, and lie was burnt in front of his own palace 
at Caermartlien, so that lu*s wife and child might see 
his siillerings. It showed a singular innocence in 
this poor martyr to hope for a moment that a pa]>al 
legato, po8SOj3Sed of no more important function than 
that of extir|)atin^ heresy by fire and sword, would 
interiKfeo to save him from the stfihe. 

Caidinal Polo was not natui^ally a cruel man, but 
acted solely ui)on the guiding jjri^ca^le of his faith in 
llli H' l IIT^ 1i I all means in his 
powiT tljo persecution against English I’lotestants. 
A church baiscd entirely on blind l)elief, acknow- 
ledging one iiTosponsible and infidliblo chief, and 
opposed absolutely and in its very cssenco to the 
j*sscrtion of s})iritual uidepcndenco in its menil)ei>*, , 
could, be was poifeetly aware, do nothing else with I 
Protestantibiu than blot it out fiorn the face of tlu^ | 
earth. 'J\) tiy thq oftbets of p(*rsuaKion on church 
reformors was to leave the platform of btiict tuith and 
go over to that of reasoning, which iifttsolf was a nega- 
tion of the funchinicutal truth of Homan Catholicism, 
involving its o.ar]ier or later dostruoiion l^hosc were 
motives quite sunicientto influence the cardinal legate 
in sotting out upon the cnisade against the church 
reformers; but, Ijosides these, ho had two more 
worldly reasons in on(x)nraging his Koal. ’JIio first 
was his ambition to grasp the paj^al tiara, only to bo 
Avon by unflinching orthodoxy ; and the second his 
dobire to please the (pieoii, so as to be at least one of 
the rulers of England until ho might bec*ome dictator 
of the Christian world. Mary’s brain was too weak 
to uiidoi stand the subtle reasons of the Romish church 
liierarcliy for keeping the hangman at -work, and 
treating murder as a high art ; but the fierce lust of 
blood inherent in her animal nature was gratified by 
the roasting of hoietics all through the kingdom, and 
Cardinal Pole knew as ’well us Jlishop Oai diner, that 
to keep the faggots bun dug would be the service most 
appicciatod by her majesty 'J’lioho shrewd observers 
could not faiHo see, too, that the love of l)h>od was 
dovi loping itself moio a. id moie in Mjiry as time went 
on, and the 'weight of iiew' soiiows came ciusliing 
upon her. liandsi'nic I’hilip, at whose feet she 
crawded with chg-hko atfectiun, openly show’cd that 
he did not care her and could not lecipiocatc lior 
jiassion ; and a\ iiile^he was running after ot tier women, 
bho was lell the prey of the deadlioht jealousy. "J'o 
Mggrayate if, Plnlip expressed a constant de.siic to quit 
tlie kingdom, and the idea that Im might leav<\ and 
never • oturii to her arms 5,gtdn, was enough to di • ve hci 
into wild despair. Only one lioy>e was )v*iuaining in 
the c p<jctalion that the pruhi if ]Kif<inity w^ould 
retain him at her sid<\oven if Id-, otlu'i feelings would 
bo against it. 'J’o this hope the (jimen clung, and 
maddened by faiiaticibin, jealousy^ and I isi, she moie 
and more firmly imagined lhat bhe was g'-ing to ha\c 


j a child, ^ller asseveration after a while bccanio bo 
• strong that even Philip began to bolieVo it, and he and 
I all England commenced looking forward to the birth 
of an heir, probable ruler of some of the fairest realms 
under the sun. 

On tlio 20th of April, 1555, while preparations wore 
being made to burn a monk in front of Westminster 
Pahice, Mary quitted her town j'osidenoo and withdrew 
to Hampton Court for Iho expected lying-in. Slio had 
scttlcil not only the day on which the biby was to lie 
born, but the sox ; and in all the pulpits of all the 
chuichos of the kingdom it was annouiioed, in the 
form of solemn prayers,' that God intended blessing 
the queen and her husband with a son. Fciwont 
thanksgivings w’oro ottbred up everywhere, and Jong 
files of bishoiKS and priests went promenading through 
tlie siz’cets of London, filling the air witli psalms and 
litanies. Philip himself, Jieading an imiiionse band of 
piiests, dressed in cloth of gold and tissue, walked 
in procession all around Hampton Court I’alace, with 
fiiithful (Jardiner at his bide, and Mary watching 
them from the window, very ■vvonk and vej y pale. A 
few days later, early in yio aflcrnoon of llio 3()th of 
Ajiril, the queen returned to her room ; physicians, 

; nurses, and midwives >vore sent for instantly, and 
i courieis w^eul flying away to London announcing to tbo 
mombem of the privy council, the loid mayor and 
aldci men, that the pains of childbirth Jiad commenced, 
and that, in a couple of Jioui-s more, tlie piinco would 
SCO the light of day. Thoieupon llio bells W'oro set 
linging fi-om one end of London to the oilier; the 
fathers of the (*ity put on their scarlet robes; the 
vessels in tbo liver commenced firing salutes, and 
tables were laid out in the streets to feast tlie whole 
of tbo population. When night set in. there w-^as a 
gcncial illumiiiatiou ; all the inhabitants eamo out of 
their houses wdlh torches ; and prii^sts, clerks, canons, 
bishojis, and nobles outjo more foimed themselvoH in ' 
procession and went niurcliing iqi and down the chief 
thoroughfares singing litanies and prayers. They 
marched all tlio cveming and all tlio night long, till 
after the bun liad risen once more over Ihu city, and 
they were bonio down by fatigue, and could march no 
more. All felt sorely disappointed as well as tired, 
and when the news at last arrived from Hampton 
Court that the birth of a piince had been adJoumocT 
^ino die^ there were many who exhibited indignation, 
regaidiug the non-appearance of tlie baby as a per- 
sonal aflront. One of these enraged cilizous, Iwkirig 
o^t of 111© window and seeing a file of priests stiU 
marching and olianting, rushed forward with a string 
of sfiusoges in liis hand, and swung it over the neck 
of the fattest of the lot, to do duty as a rosary. lie 
got no blessing for his minee-meat, but a good thrash- 
ing; ncvcrihelosB# th? cliantors took the hint and 
Went to their lion/ijs. For a day the sausage-maker 
'Wfjus the mt‘st popular man in Jiondon. 

"Jlio disgust of Philip with his spouse naturally 
increased with the failure of her imaginative hopes, 
which he could iiqt help looking upon otherwise than 
as a);.*Kiliitc insanity ; and this, togeiher with the feelinir 


would as a) i tc insanity ; and this, together with the feeling 
would that he hud become an objecl^of ridicule by his pariioi- 
g, and puLon in the impostui e, made him more tlian ever think 
li moie oi leiiviTig England, Kaiser Charla% who had hithortp 
j ]ia\c sti-oiigly Opposed tlie depai^ure of his son as upsetting 
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all liifl political expectations, showed limself far 
loss anxious on the subject, rightly judging that want 
of ofi&pring would be fatal, in any case, to tlio succession 
of liis^ race to ilio English crown. Simon lienaixl 
urged this point very strongly with liis master. “ The 
entire future,” ho wrote to Ohai-los, in June, more 
than a month after tlio false alarm about the queon*s 
delivery — whicli had spread ovdn as far as Bi ussels, 
and broug})t the poor Kaiser, still pinched by the 
gout, out of bed at two o’clock in the morning — “ the 
entiio future turns on the accouchement of the queen, 
af which, however, there are no signs. If she 
still gives biith to a child, the state of feeling in ilie 
country will improve ; but if, as 1 fear, she suffers 
under a hallucination, I foresee disturbances and con- 
vulsions such as no jHin can describe. The succession 
to the (U’own is so unfoi’tunatoly limited that it must 
fall to the rrincoss Elizabeth, and with her accession 
there will coino a religioTxs revolution. The priests 
will be put down, the Catholics persecuted, and tliero 
will be such revenge for tlm prosemt proceedings as 
the world lias nevt^r soon. I do not know whether 
King })erson is safe, hut certainly the scandals 

and t;alinunios wliicli the hcri^tics arc spreading alHaii. 
the (jucon are Iwiyoud conception. Many assort that 
she has luwcr boon pregnant, while others repeat tljat 
tliero will be a feuj)positious child, and that the 
delivery wouLl have taken place long ago if a babe 
coidd liave been found that would answer the pur- 
pose. The looks of men arc grown strange and 
impenotiahlo, and those in whose loyalty 1 had most 
dcpeiidonce 1 have now most reason hj doubt. Nothing 
is certain, and I am more heVilderod than ever at the 
things which 1 sec going on around me. TIku’o is 
neither government, nor jastice, nor order; nothing 
but audacity and nialioe.” 

Ihuiard’s letter, whicli hinted more oven tlian it 
told, had its duo effect ujx)n the Kaiser, llo not only 
j)ej’mitt,('d Ins son to return to the continent, but 
declared his intention of making over to Philij) at 
once his splendid licritago, so that he himself might 
eaiTy out his long chcrislicd j)lan of descending fiora 
the zenith of earthly power, and spending the remain- 
ing years of his life in absolute retirement from the 
4 >oinp and grandeur of the w’^orld. Philip eagerly, 
though quietly, at once Ixjguu his preparations lor 
leaving tlie haggard old wife wdiom h<‘ hud begun to 
loathe; but befoie quitting ]\laiy, or telling lun' of liis 
appioaeliing depaiiiuro, he made her assist in laying 
tJie grouml work of a new ambitious scheim). I’he 
nmiark of Eeiiard, that the succosmou of the ciowii 
would liavo to full, to Princess hllizabeth, cimtained 
matter upon wdjicJi ho had well pondered, until the 
idea had settled in his mind tlgit a maii'iago with her 
would bo a spooulation in cveiy^vay desirable. A 
most important point in themattef was that Elizabeth 
w'as twenty-two, and generally admitted to Ik) hoautiful. 
With an ugly spouse oven the crown of England seemed 
deal' to Philip, but ho fancied that with a pretty part- 
ner he would like to keep it. Tie first step in the 
execution of liis seliomo was to see Elizabeth, for 
wliieh purjxiso nothing more was needed than to 
bring her to court. After her relcMise from the Tower, 
and a short stay at Windsor Castle, the princess had 
been carried to \\’oodstoci:, wdioro she was allowed a 


modei^te amount of liberty, the quoon, how'(jvor losing 
no opjiortunity to express the hatred and jealnisy she 
felt against her sister. ’J'his hatred Phillip, too, had 
to overcome in desiring Elizabeth’s atteudaiieo at court ; 
but to him it w^as an easy matter, as the queen was 
crouching at liis feet, cntiri^ly uual»lo to withslaud 
the least of his wdshos. Towards tlio end of June, 
thorofoie, when Philip felt absolutely suio not only 
that his wife was nut pregnant, hut that there wcie. 
no hopes of her ever becoming pregnant, Iho onler 
wont down to Woodstock to set the juineoss at bboi ty, 
with an intimation topresent herself before the queen. 
Elizabeth obeyed the command, and pi*ooec(ijng to 
Hampton Court, was received, after some delay, by her 
sister, who addressed her with great harshness and 
some degree of malignity. Philip did not show himself 
attlie audience, but silently watched the princess fi on: 
boliind a screen, taldng a careful suayey of her form ' 
and features. I'lio lesult w^as so satisfactory that ho 
made the queen give her solonm promise nevor to 
hurt Elizabeth ; and, not trusting licr alone, exacted 
the sumo promise fioni all tlio leading men of llio 
I government, bound to him by golden ties. This having 
been settlod, Philip at last announced to his spouse 
that liis father wished to sc'o him, and that Iks would 
liave to quit her for a foitnighi, or thiee Yveoks at the 
longest. With tins lie on his lips, Ivj bid Mar;y faioivcll 
on the 2Bth of August, leaving her im the steps of llie 
p^acc in a swootT, more dead than alive. 

The departure of Philip had the effeet of still 
incroiising the horrors of the icligioiis poiseciil loii. 
Bigoted aa he was, the son of diaiios always phterd 
Lis political interest higher than his theological 
opinions, and clearly foiesoeing the uiqiopularity 
wdiich a connivance in tlio murderous fanaticism of 
the j)i iosts 'Would bring upon him, ho placed himself 
stcadfdjslly against it, or, at least, against its cxces?{(*s. 
When ho had left, therciorc, Cardinal Pole wa^s solo 
master of the field, able to contimu* uricliecked his 
groat task of extiipating heiesy. No time w^as lost, 
and on the 1st of 8(‘ptcmlM'r, throcj days after the j 
queen had hid farow'cll to her husband, the caidinal 
appointed a new commission, consisting of three labid 
]>upisis, Holy man bishop of Biistol, Biookes bishop of 
Glouccstei, and Wliite bishop of Lincoln, for the 
trial of all individuals denying the authoiily of the 
supremo pontiff* To sti eng, then tlio hands of the 
papal legate, the city of Oxtoid, distinguislad tor its 
adherence to Pome, s;yinpathy with ancient forms of 
belief, and gem ‘ml tendency to Avorslii]) spiiitunl 
authority and disecmutcnanco reasoning, was fixtxi 
upon as tlie seat of the new' tuhimal, «iid on the 7th 
of Septemlier, tiio iiujuisitors met there, before the 
altar of St. Maiy’s eliiii'ch. ’J’lie i>rocecilings com- 
luoueed witli the trial of the throe foremost clianqiions 
of Protestantism in England, (h'annif r arclibislio}) of 
Canterbury, Kidh*y foiuier bish(‘p of London, and 
Latimer bishop of Woicester. The aTchhishuji was 
brought up first, and requested to answ^fii* the charge 
of heresy to his judges, who told him that they w'ere 
sitting in the name of the pope. “ My lord,” replied 
Cmiimer to Biookes, president of the tubunal, ‘M* 
mean no contempt to ydur pci eon, but 1 have savoi u 
never to admit the authority of the bishop of lioino in 
England, and I must keep my c h.” Pidloy and 
• 
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Tiatimer made the same simple reply to all the accusa- 
tions fulminated against them ; the latter, moi*eovor, 
taking a bold stand on the subjoot of transnbstaniia- 
tion, whioJi the papal commissioners introduced into 
their examination. Scorning to fence with words, 
like some of his brethren, to gain a little favour, 
Latimer quietly relioarsed his belief that broad was 
bread and wine was wine ; there was a change in the 
sncjumont, ho said, but it was not in the nature but the 
dignity. Corrupt as they were, oven the JjxyAwAai-s 
shrank from the earnest gaze of the majestic old man, 
nigh eighty years of age, wAo stood before them in a 
Ihroadbarc gown of frieze, tied with a leather 

belt, to which was Astened a Bible. He only smiled 
when his .jlwfjtes t(dd him that ho was to bo burnt, 
lo#^ng downujnm them, iivrt with contempt but with 
infinite pity’. Cr*anmor and L'idley, too, heard the 
l^me announconjijint with <‘almnoss, long prepared for 
their doom. 

Ifi(ll(‘y and Latimer were bniiit on tlio 16th of 
Oi'tobor, Cianmor’s execution being postjKmed, Iris 
vacillating nature allowing a hope that ho would turn 
apostate. It was ordered by the caidinal legato that 
the two bishops should siifier at the same slake, wliudi 
was fixed outside tine uoitli wull of Oxford, a stone's 
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throw fi*om J3alliol College, and in siglit of (hmrmer’s 
prison. The illustviouH martyrs wore led t’,ith on the 
morning of the IGth of Oetohoi, Bidloy first aiersed 
witli some oleganeo, and after him Latimer, in his old 
frie/e gown, with a common Ijandkerclilcf tied iMUiid 
his venerable Jread, but looking greater and nobler 
than ever in thoso coarse garments. Arrived at the 
stake, Latimer tniew otF his gown, and was seen 
standing bolt upright in a linen shroud, ready for 
death, his eyes illuminated by lit^avenly brightness. 
The executioner now stopped forward, and placing 
the^ mar tyrs back to back, passed a chain round both 
their tx)dies; then the faggots were lighted, and the 
dull flame went creeping round their feet. “ Be of 
good o infort, Master liidley/’ liatimei cried, oncirelcd 
iy fi.ro; “bo of good comfort; we shall this day 
light such A candle, by God’s grace, in England, as 
I trust shall never be put out.” “Jn manns tuas, 
Domino, ciommondospiiitum mourn,” exclaimed Uidley. 


“ Father 6f heaven i^ceive my soul !” rejoined Latimer, 
drawing his last breath, the red flame licking his 
face. Bidlejr suffered longer, the thick wood at his 
feet burning slowly, charring his body under fi'ight- 
ful tortures. “ Lord have mercy on me I Let the 
fire come to mo 1 I cannot bum r* the sufferer cri^, 
his contoi-ted limbs expressive of excruciating pain. 
Kow faggots were tKrown forward, yet still the wood 
refused to bum, tiU at last a bystander lifted the ]pilo 
with a liatchct, wl|en a tongue of flame went leaping 
i up in 1 ^ 0 ' (iiix • "'"•Then a last fierce wiithing of 

agonised limbs, and Tfom&’s vengeance could go *o 
furlher. 

While the fires of the inquisition wore bfejeriug all 
over England, Queen Mary, first author of the great 
persecution, was devoured by torments wilder than 
those of fire and flame. After the dcpaituro of Thilip 
she sank into deep melancholy, from which she was 
roused into fits of frenzy by the rc}|ort that be was 
living with mistresses, and that ho infendod staying 
away from England for a long time, if not for over. 
Overcome by despair, she now broke forth into 
aBornato fits of dee]>cst gi ief and of fiercest pa-ssioii, 
Eor hours she would sit upon the floor, wilh her 
knoo-ft (Imwn up to her shoulders, with haggard face, 
fpeechless and motionless, slaring into vacant space ; 
j then again she would louso herself into fury, nishiUg 
I through her gilded apartments, and grasping iho air 
with her withered arms, as if in searclx of invisible 
phantoms. She rcfuscjd to see any huiiuin being 
except Polo, who brought comforting ni^ws about the 
mimbor of heretics burnt already, and the greater 
number prejianug to b6 burnt for the everlasting 
glory of the Holy Catholic Chuich. Generally, after 
these interviews with the legate, slio booanio more 
calm, and sat down to write long and passionate lov(v 
jotters to her husband, entreating liim, in the name 
of God, of religion, of heaven and eaith, to ret inn to 
her embrace. Philip never teplied : he had weightier 
matters to attend to than the amorous wailings of a 
detested, crack-biaincd old wife. Having left England 
behind, and sot foot on the shore of the Netherlands, 
part of the great j'ealm of his father soon i.o,be his 
own, new dreams of ambition arose in his breast, and 
all the intoxicaticni of unlimited power took possessioTib 
of his mind. Little more than a month after his 
arnvsd, on the 2r)th of October, 1.555, a grand and 
goigeous ceremony took place at Brussels, the whole 
civilized world looking on wilh awe and astonishment. 
In the throne- room of the imperial jiahico sat Kaiser 
Charles, the crown on his head and sceptre in hand, 
and aiound, in vast circle, stoul the nobles, liigli 
dignitaries, and representatives of the Low ( ountiies. 
Si>caking to them, the Raiser said : “ From the seven- 
teenth year till m>w that I am fifty-five, I have 
devoted all my thoughts and attention to public 
objects, icbcrvingno riortionof my time for indufgenco 
or ease, and very little for the onjoyme|it of domestic 
happiness. I have visited Goimany nine times, Spain 
six times, Franca four, Italy seven, Flanders ton 
tiiU'^B, England twice, and Africa twice, and I have 
made eleven voyages by sea. I have never shunn^ 
exertion, nor repined under fatigue; but now that 
my health is broken, and my vigour exhausted by the 
rage of incurable disleinp(j|% iny growing infirmities 
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tell me tlxat it is time to retire from the labours 
God has imposed vipon mo. Vain-glory was never 
my own, and the highest of my aims has ever been 
to do my work. But I can do it no more, and have 
resolved, thorotbro, that my impotent hands shall no 
longer retain the soepti’o.” Then, bending to his son 
who was kneeling at his side, ai^d ofiering him some 
paternal advice, Charles took the crown from his hoful, 
placing it on that of Philip. Soon after, in like 
solemn manner, before a splendid assembly of princ*cs 
and grandees, the ciowns of Spain and the Indies 
\fbre made over to the husband of Mary, Oharles 
himself embaikcd for Si>ain, to close his eventful life 
as the iiiinato of a monastery, asking nothing else in 
rectum for the vast realms ho had given to his son 
but a very small annual i)OT)sion. Philip forgot to 
pjiy his lather’s pension, in like manner as ho forgot 
to answer his wife’s letters. 

Up to the departure of Philip the belief had boon 
general in England that ho was ilio main cause of the 
Pj-otostant persecution, with Bishop Gardiner acting 
under his iinrnodiato orders.. The groundlessness of 
this suspicion bwjarnc apparefit not only at the ac^ccs- 
sion of l*hilii> to the throne of Spain and the Nether- 
lands, which was followed by the wifchdmwal of all 
iSpaniards from the English court, but in the death of 
Gardiner. The latter event look jdaco on the 13th of 
November, 1655, and, so far from diminishing the fury 
f»f the pi’ocecdings of the inquisition, seemed to in- 
crease them, if possible. Gardiner had shown groat 
iindinaticm to spaio the most illustrious of his religious 
opponents, the archbishop of^( Canterbury ; and it was 
through his interference that, after due condemnation, 
the execution had been jK)st|X)ned, cfTorte being made in 
the meantime to persuade Oranmer into recantation. 
Those endeavours W'^oro crowned with tlie most coua- 
plcte success, and the unfortunate prolate, gifted with 
far less stiength of mind than Latimer, Jiidley, and 
other of his fiieiids who hud passed the liery ordeal of 
truth, was bi ought to sign a degrading submission, in 
which ho prayed the ik)J )0 to pardon him, pi ayod the 
queen to paidon him, and prayed God Almighty to 
pardon him, calling himself a biasphoiuer, a sower of 
pernicious doctrines, and the most >\dcked wretch tliat 
ever lived. Tie solemnly acknowledged the pope as head 
of the church, oxjirossed his IhjI lef in transulwtantiation, 
the mfiss, and purgatory, and anathematized the heresies 
of Luther, (Calvin, and all the Piotesbint reformers. It 
was on the most elaborate promises that his life should 
not only bo spared, but that he should bo roinstatetl in 
his honours and dignities, that this base recantation 
was obtained from ‘ Oranmor ; but it availed him 
nothing, after all. Gardinof, who in spite of hit 
bigotry was not without soiilo nobler qualities of 
heart, and mind would probably .tavo insisted that 
the main conditions of the bond should bo kept ; his 
death, however, left all in tJio hands of Mary and the 
oardinskl legato, who were both resolved on Cranmor’s 
execution, the qticon from sheer love of blood and 
ianatieism, and Polo fiomthe moreT sordid motive of 
obtaining tho see of Canterbury, the administration of 
which ho had taken in hand since his arrival in Eng- 
land. To mrdon a heretic, and to evacuate Lambeth 
Palace at the same time, required more greatness of 
soul than the j^apal legato i)ossessod, and the arch- 


bishop, accordingly, had to prepare for the stake, in 
spite of his absolute and entire recantation. ( 'rnunor 
was burnt at the same spot whore Latiinor and Hidley 
pffered, on the 21st of March, 155r», bitterly lepcut- 
ing, at tho last raomont, his weakness in having sa<‘ii. 
ficed trutli, if only for a day, to tho false allniemonts 
of his enemies. On tJio iiggots being lighted, ho 
stretched forth his light hand into tho file, (*\olann- 
ing, ^‘This is tho hand that wrote mysliamo, tlu rofoio 
shall it sutler liist pniiishment.” 'J'ho r<jd flanio 
leaped up in an instant, rapidly ending all cm tidy 
pani. On the day after Granmer’s oxcon t am, (\anlinal 
J^olo was consecrated ai'clibisliop of (.’anterbui >. 

A dieary continuation of foul murder, iinicliovod 
even by the oxcitomont of groat passions or dis- 
tinguished victims, now began to leign from one end 
of England h> tho oilier. I’iio misoiablo woman 
entnisted with the supremo power of the lealin kept 
sinking fast into the condition of a hlood- thi ! sty man iac, 
her sceptre Lecoming a men^ toicli to light faggots. 
Neither old nor young woio spared, nedthm* i idi nor 
poor ; neither loai ned nor ignorant. G uy-lian ril hk'H 
with one foot in tho grave, and hoys not escaped fj-om 
school; venerable mfitions, and sjnightly giiJs, and 
oven infants at the breast of the mothei, weu* tin own 
into tho flariK^s. And not only against tlio living, but 
against tho dead themselves, tho fifl'ies of peise< uiiou 
wore let loose; iiv^everal instances tlio bones of l‘io- 
tosfants wore dug up fioni tho ground, toiu fiom tlieii 
coffins, brought to trial fur hercs^s and publicly biinit, 
Tho ludicrous and the horiiblo came struggling foi 
mastery in •these frightful clis]>]aySof bigotiy : bn I tl»e 
hoiTors were too great and towering not to keep tlie 
upper hand. There was stillness of death all thiongh 
the fehiiddoring realm; many siiffeitid; lUi^ny fled 
abroad; and many more conformed oidAv,ndl\ to tjie 
lichest of tho muiderous despotism swaying tiic land. 
Among 'those wdio confoimed, witli moio thanouliiiaiy 
zeal, W'as Piincess Elizahetli. She sot up a pi i vale 
chapel; had tho moss said leguLiily; went to con- 
fession ; had an immoiiso evucitis stuck ovei liet bed ; 
and manufm:turod with her own hands jietticonts Jbi 
male and fi male saints. Her example was extensively 
fullowod by th(' nobility of tho kingdom, and iieaily all 
tho leading statesmen, foremost in the nnmbci Sii 
William Cecil, shrewdest of ]ioliLicnns, wlio nut only 
punctiliously attended to theoul,waid foiins ol lh»man 
ism, but took great ])aias in gaining tho favour of tlio 
cardinal legate. Tho gicat bulk of the pt‘o}»Io, mean- 
while, with (hat dumb instinct which dihtniguislies 
masses, remained faithful to tho dictates ol tJnur con- 
science, instinctively feeling that tho storm oi poisecn- 
tion would be smothoicd in its own tuiy, and that it 
was farlx*yond tho power of any queen oi* papal legate 
to alter tho faith of a nation. . * 

The confidence of tho people in hotter times to eome 
was not shared by many of tbo bolder sph its of tin ‘ 
middle and n}>por classes, who, utteily disgusted uith 
tho honible despotism under which the kingdom u.is 
suffering, kept harbouring in their minds ideas ot 
changing tbo govemment by revolt. However, Ibe ^ 
failure of the Wyatt insurrection had famished clear 
proof that a rising could not Ik" atbuiiptod by the nioje 
or loss convulsive efforts of a few ene; gotic men nnsup | 
ported*^ regular troops; and (hai \ was absoiutrly J 
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noousbar}^ in oi der to obtain tiie latter, to Hook sonio weeks after the aj'nval of Pliilij) in^ London. The 
loreign allianoo, France naturally suggested itself, as leader and soul of the invasion was Sir Thomas 
the groat power opposed to tho queen’s husband, and Stafford, grandson of the duke of Buckingham, 
there were not wanting indications that tho sovereign murder^ by Henry VIII., who was inspinted to tlie 
of that country would bo willing to render tho desired wild attempt by the notion that his name and illus- 
aid. Many of those comproinised in the Kentish and trious descent would suffice to raise tho country in 
West of England insurrections, among them Sir lacier anns. Having iudupod thirty of Ids countrymen to 
Carow himself, the leader of the Devonshire rebels, follow his fortunes, ho landed at Scarborough, sur- 
had fled across tho channel, and were received with prised tho castle, and issued a summons inviting the 

I 1 I T) ^ J. _ 1 .3 


throne of tho Jiatod (pioon. Tho promise was vague ; 
but the chances of its being kept increased greatly 
on tbo abdication of Kaiser Charles and the accession 
of his son. I’c fight tho old lion had been all along 


to tne Hangman. Jno auair, unimportant thougli 
it was in itself, was sufficient to give Mary the much 
sought pretext for wav, the plea lieing tliat it was 
not HO much Sir I'homiis Staffoid, but King IJonri II. 
who had launched tho army of thirty upon the shore 


^ugh work for Francis IJ. ; with tho accession of of Scarborough. A declaration of hostilities against 


Philip, liowever, his courage rose, and ho determined 
to try one more struggle for supremacy in Italy. A 
great inducoment to it was a new change in the 
pontificato ; J nliiis 111., a latlior mild man, submitting 
willingly to tlio CyOmmands of Spanish generals, had 
died in 1555, and his successor, Paul IV., or Jol.n 
l*eier Caiaffa, a figUtieg priest of ’svildcst ambition, 
declared Limself at once ready to throw the gauntlet 
to tho mighty lord »jf Italy, Tho conse<picnt‘e was a 
secret aliiaiico between Fiance ai|d Itotne, for ilio 
purpose of huriiiliating Philip and oouijielhim to loosen 
Ills grasp on the fair }>cnjinsula. But though neiiher a 
general nor a politician, l*hiUp was a good match for 


Fiance was issued imiuodiatcly, tlio queen calling her 
people to arms to punish the perfidy of tho foreign 
invaders. This was all that Philip w'anted, and the 
necessary arrangements for tho co-c>piiration of ilio 
English troops with Ins own army having boon 
I made, ho bid once more farewell to his consort, 
solemnly promising that he would come back in a 
vety short time. Mary accompanied lior husband to 
Dover, clinging to him with an aticetion wliicJi made 
him shudder. AVith burning tears she bid her final 
adieu on ilio Otli of July, never to see liim again. 

The jireparations for war with Franco went on 
very languidly, notwithstanding tho immense oxer- 


rwtn tlie IWo and the lung of Fiance, and before tions made by the queen to raise tho greatest possible 
they had been well able to agree ujion a plan of number of troops. Throughout tho country the pro- 
campaign, lie had inad^reparations for crushing their jocted contest was highly unpopular, being looked 
alliance in Iho bud. Tme duke of Alva, greatest of ujx>n in its true nature, as nothing but a service to 
hpanisii gcncials, w’as sent into Italy as scon as a foreign ruler and against the real interest of 
J huj]> lieaid of the secret treaty, and, marching an England. It w^as evident, moreover, that t]io kingdom 


anny fioui Naphxsi tovrards Koiuo, at onco tdok the 
supremo pmitifr in In's grasp. It now remainod only 
to chjal with IVanco, and specnlating upon the best 
mode of annihilating his gi'cat antfigonist, Pliilip’s 
tliougfits once inoi'e leverted to his ancient wiU If 
sho could give hiiu a few stout legions with which to 
invade the country of his enemy, he fancied he might 
bear the overwlielming caresses of the haggaid old 
woman for a few wH'oks, looking upon tlicin as 
suliiTings cntailiMl by w'ar. Boused by those hoioic 
conwidmations. King I'hilip set out fur tho land and 
tlie spouse lie had liopcd never to sec again. 

Maiy was in eesta'y of joy at the news tliat her 
bclovtsd husband was coming to her again, and. having 
g(mo to meet him, sJio bi ought him into London in 
triumph in Mai cl i, 1557. Ills wish to get an English 
army for the invixsion of Franco was laid at onco 
before the pi ivy council, tho queen intimating that 
she insisted upon war being declared immediately. But 
the difficulty w^as to find a cause for ivar, and tJicre 
was painful hesitation among Marv's advisors, wlicn 
an uitoxpocted event cleared all the difficnitics. A few 
1 of tho English refugees in France, more impatient 
than the rest to deliver their country from tho 
.^©qiotieim of a mad woman, resolved to atfimipt an 
insurrection in the northern counties, and having 
equipped two small vessels, they fiaihiil from the 
naouiii of tho Seine in the middle oV April, aV* mtiJlirco 


a foreign ruler and against the real intorest of 
England. It w^as evident, moreover, that tlie kingdom 
was not in a pasition ft*)’ war, all it.s btrengih having 
l)cen and cx)ii tinning to bo w^asted in grim internal 
convulsions, in stiifo arising from piiestly vanity 
and minder under tho guise of religion. After groat 
trouble, Mary got togctlicr about live thousand men, 
who, impel foctly equipped and still more imperfoeily 
trained, wove sent to h'landcrs at the end of July, 
under tho command of tho carl of rembioke. riiilip^ 
at onco iiicori^orated tho Englisli soldiers witli his 
own'll army of fifty Ihonsand — a stiango liost of adven- 
turers collect od from all the corners of Europe, from 
tho straits of Gibialiar to tho mouth of the Danube, 
and from tho Alps to tho Kortli Sea. Marching 
straigUt>vay from Elanders into Picardy, Philip’s troops 
met with no resistance until they arrived lieforo the 
fortress of St. Quentin, defended by a small gaiTison 
under Admiral Colign^ Ho could not hope to hold 
out, but Montinoreniiy, constable of Franco, was hurry- 
ing up to tlio rescue with twenty thoUHand men, and 
on the 10th of August tho latter trocqis, quite unex- 
pectedly, c;amo into amtact with tlio army of Philip. 
There was a panic on tho part of tho Fionoh, ending 
in a complete rouf, one fourth of them being killed 
01 taken piisoners. Tho English legion took no part 
in this battle and victory; nevertlicloss the qii^n, 
at the news of it, ordered a general illumination, and 
set tho priests to walk about the streets with all their 
flags, Imnucrs, and figures. •It was a strange proceed- 
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ing, considering that tlio pope, whoso devout pupil 
Mary professed herself, was on the side of France, and 
liad openly declared liis participation in the struggle 
against Philip, thereby making it a holy war. To 
show the queen how deeply she had siTinod in think- 
ing more of her husband than of him, Paul IV. at 
once withdrew the logatino power fiom Cardinal 
Polo, thus leaving him to murder only in the name of 
C!anterbury instead of Rome. Mary deeply felt the 
insult aimed at her dearest friend, and broke forth in 
iidiguation. There seemed but little wanting to 
induce Iter to givo another turn to tlie wJiocl by 
throwing off the supremacy of the pope. 

Though not participating in the easy victory against 
the Pionch, Philip allowed his English allies to do 
some of the subsequent hard work, and they wore 
ordered to take the fortress of St. Quentin by stojm, 
71ioy aocomplished the task, but disgraced themselves 
by the subsequent sack and plunder of the place, not 
belli nd in savago cnielties to the Croats of I'hiliii’s 
army, 'riio loss of St. Quentin greatly alarmed the 
king of Franco, and lie seq,t immedidto orders to the 
duke do (iuise, who was staying with tlie bulk of liis 
army in Italy, to return over the Alps, so as to oppose 
the advance of Philip. The duke obeyed promptly, 
notwithstanding the strong opposition of the popo 
to his departure; and stiiding northward in forced 
inarches arrived at Paiis in the lieginning of Decomhor, 
ready to stem the advance of the invading Spanish 
army. Tt required no great eflbrt for the moment, 
inasmuch as Philip, notwithstanding the brilliant vic- 
tory he had obtained before St. Quentin, seemed 
afraid of moving forward, not trusting either to his 
own generalship, or to the continued discipline of the 
ciowd of all nations which ho was leading into battle. 
Put it was necossaiy tluit the valiant army whieli 
Guise had brought W;k with him fiom Italy should 
acjhievo something woith the long maicdi they laid 
undertaken, and at a council of war held at Paris, 
under the presidency of the king, a now and great 
oiitcupiise was decided upon. It was nothing less 
tlian tho conquest of C’alais, detached since the year 
3 347 fr om the crown of France, and looked u|K)ti afU*i 
thelajiseof two centuries and its concomitant changt's 
as pari of tho realm of England. Tho rulers of France 
had never given up (mtirelj’ llie hojK) of regaining 
Calais; but its realizatiou seemed vague, for the pljico 
was generally held to bo luiprognnbh*, and being in- 
habit entirely by an Fnglis]ipojmla.tion,and defended, 
moreover, by a long lino of military strongholds, two 
of them, Ilammcs and Guisnes, considered fortresses 
of the first rank, tbe mere attempt to take it. was 
looked upon as madness. Nevertheless ITcnri II, and 
his able general, after matuA dgliboration, resolved 
upon the attempt, fully aware* that if ever there 
was a chance of taking (Calais it oiferod itself at this 
moment. Never for centuries liad England fallen so 
low as under tho priest-ridden government of Mary ; 
never had its noble population been more wretched, 
its national life been more feeble, its material re- 
sources been more negWeted, and its very name been 
more despised among tho peoples of Eiiro|X). All this 
was known to tho king of France, not only through 
bis political agents, but ^m the lips of hundreds of 
bravo, intelligent, and cliivalrio Englishmen who had 


fled their country, preferring to mi the bitU-r biead of 
exile rather than witness llu', horrors perj^ijt rated by 
a mad woman and a team of fanatic priests, Ilcnvi 
saw that now was tho time to take CJalai.s — now ov 
never. 

Tho ordinary garrison of (Calais consisted of three 
thousand men, a ft»rce not more than sufficient to 
cover the extended fortifications ; but since the acces- 
sion of Maiy it had been gradually reduced, and in 
December, 1557, when ITcm*i and the duke Guise 
were sitting iu war council at Paiis, the total number 
of troops was not more |tjian five hundred. Even 
this handful of men was l)a<ljy fod and badly paid 
the queen’s government, had no time nor wish to 
attend to tlio defend ers of tho country as long as 
there were heretics to Ikj burnt. The live hundred 
troops at Calais wove under tho command of Lord 
Wentworth, a brave and efficient commander, who 
did his best to attend to tho wants of his men, and to 
guard the important place under his charge. From 
tho moment that >var had boon declared by England 
against France, his position liad bct*omo ])reearious, 
surrounded as Calais was by French territory and 
troops infinitely better aimed and cared for than his 
own. lie at once applied for reinforcements, for sup- 
plies of food and amtnunilion, hut received neither, 
his urgent letters being scarcely attended to. TIjo 
qnecn was ioo jiji-vious to despatch every soldi(',r sbe 
was able to raise to her adored husband, to allow her 
to think of any other suhji'ct ; and even when at last 
Lord Wontwortli informed hei that positive news had 
coino of af. intended attack of tho IVcnch anny upon 
Calais, her apathy remained tho same. Tho nows, 
howovor, was but too true. Hilontly and swiftly tho 
Fronch aimy under Guiso coiled itself arouiKl the 
English territory; its right wing stretched out b*’ 
w%ards Flanders, to amuse Philip witli a siinulat(‘d 
attack on some villages m his own dominions, but tJie 
lift grasping all tlio more fiinily the miichqirizcd 
jewel on th(' Straits of Dover. (>n tho morning of tho 
’31st of December, 1557, twenty thousand French 
troops toolc up a strong position on the heights be- 
tween Doidogne and Calais, and on llie afloincxui of 
tho SJinie day Lord Wontwoi'th despatched one more 
messenj,er ncioss the channel witli a last piteous cry 
for help. It w.as a cry into empty air, and would 
liave been lit telly useless, even if nol loo late. New 
Year’s Day was ei'h'biatLd by tho Fieiiili in an ad- 
vance upon Newuliam Ihidge, the stioiigest outwoik 
of (Vlais on tho south-wx'st, which they took wdiJi 
little trouble, after which the conquest of the town 
itselt' and tho inlying fortifications Ixjfeaiue a quesl-ion 
of hours, the sniall gfirrison being in the gr(*ate.st 
want both of fooil and ammunition. Guise htul nunlo 
preparations for bringing a nunlbor of heavy guns 
from Boulogne to besiege and bombard the town, but 
found it Quito unnecessary, seeing that bastion after 
bastion fell into his hands in succession, the stream 
of his soldiers floating onward almost without opposi- 
tion. lliohaihour of Calais and tho whole of tho 
sea side fortifications wore taken possession of by thp^ 
French on tho 4th of January, aud on tho tJth they' 
stormed tho castle, barely cscajuiig the ticmendous 
danger of a powder train, laid for their destruction, 
but which had been made usei' by damp. I hero 
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coimtiy. ^'The ioiS/ msulo fin# Apeoehos^ and the 
commons votcsd large sums of money to raise on army ; 
but tlio people looked on sullenly, as if doubtful 
whether the rule of the h'rench king would not be 
proferabJo to that of Mouiish priests. General musters 
of the popTiIaiion were ordered to ta)i:o place throughout 
the kingdom, yot they only served to show the utter 
dislike, amounting to &bhorrence, felt for the govera- 
ment. In Devonshire, Lincoln, and other counties, 
the musters ended in mutinies, and though the ring- 
leaders were hanged immediately, the disafieotion was 
TiT wider and wider circles. IW 
fooling of the people was expressed by Sir Thomas 
Smith, a good Cfatholio and former friend of Gardiner, 
who oxcLaimod, “ Here is nothing but firing, heading, 
hanging, quartering, and burning, taxing, and levy- 
ing : a few priests in white rochets rule all.” There 
was some show now as if priestly rule was driv- 
ing the nation into final revolutionary exasperation ; 
but before the symptoms got far developed, a wide- 
spread report subdued all into sudden quietness and 
resignation. When the leaves were falling from the 
trees, in the autumn of 1558, every man, woman, and 
child in Kngland knew that the queen was dying. 
She was murdering still, but the work was getting 
weiiker and weaker, l)er priestly hangmen seemingly 
pausing, in consideration of the setting and the rising 
sun. Up to the preceding spring Mary had continuo<l 
impressing herself with the belief that she was going 
to 1x3 a mother— a mother destined, like the Virgin, 
to bring fortli a miraculous child, endowed with super- 
natural wisdom, strength, and beauty. All those 
heavenly liojxjs vanished" fimiUy in the conviction 
that she was dying of droj>sy. On tlie 6th of Oedobor 
her state had become alarming, and tin members of 
the privy council wore called together “ for great and 
urgent afiairs they resolved to despatch an envoy 
to Philip to inform him that the days of his oonsoi t 
were numbered. Towards the end of October tho 
report was rifo thi*ough Ijoiulon that tho queen had 
expired, but that her death was kept secret j and to 
show her subjects that she was still alive, a number 
of heretics wore sent to the stake. Cardinal Pole, 
though seized by mortal malady like the queen, 
dolivorod witli his own hands five persons over to tho^ 
flames at the beginning of Noveml>or. The five 
Protesbiuts, three men and two women, woi'e bunit 
alive in sight of Canteibury Cathedral— tho last 
martyrs killed on English soil by llomisli priests. A 
fortnight later both queen and cjirdinal had gone to 
account to God for all tho murders they had (xnnmittod 
in tho name of religion. 

Mary expired on tho morning of the 17lhpf Novem- 
ber, and Cardinal Polo tho oveming of tho same day, 

A week before hoi^jcleath a special ambassador from 
Philip, count do Foria, arrivcjd, and was at onco 
ushered into the presence of the queen. 1 1 was no 
useless sentimentality which brought tho envoy over 
from the Netherlands, but a simple nmttor of business, 
Philip was once more thinking of his old scheme of 
marrying Princess Elizabeth '.^tho English soldiers in 
his service had proved splendid fighting animals, and 
it soomod good policy to retain such a fine lot of fellows 
for storming fortresses, at no higher sai'.rifice than that 
of taking a rather good-loming young woman for 


now remained nothing for Wentworth and his hand- 
ful of men but to lay down their arms, the French 
cominander promising to allow all tho inhabitants of 
Calais to retire to England, on condition of leaving 
their property behind, and to retain only fifty men 
of the garrison as prisoners of war, Tho neighbour- 
ing fortresses of Guisnes and llammcs, coniiocted 
with Calais by a lino of towers and carthworlcs, wore 
captured after a short resistance, and with ihem wjis 
lost tho last foot of soil which England iiossessed in 
France. To gain Calais, tho English spent eleven^ 
months in tlio most obstipate siege, under King 
Edwatd III. ; to lose CalaiCjouly week was required 
under Queen Mary, 

Mary*s subjects looked upon the loss of Calais as a 
national misfortune. Tlio indiguaiion at tho receipt 
of the news was lx)undloss, extiugnishing for the 
jwotnont even the thoughts of tho priestly massacres 
still going on uninterruptedly. Even the queen was 
roused fioiii her sullen lethargy, and consented to give 
oulcrs for tho immediate gaiheriiig of an army to 
riiconqucr Calais. In little more than a week, thiity 
llumsand men rushed to the Kentish ports, and all the 
mei chant vessels on the coast having been forcibly' 
seized, the expedition set sail iowards tho middle of 
January. lUit there was more onthnsiasm than sea- 
manship among th«k excited invaders, and a gale of 
wind which arose when they’’ wore half way across tho 
channel scattered tlicir fleet in all directions, covering 
the shore with wrecks from Dover to tho mouth of 
the Thames. Maiy did not look u })<‘0 this disaster 
from a nautical point of view, but considered it as a 
judgment of God. There were still heretics in her 
realm, and till every one was buint she could never 
hope to propitiate the lavour of heaven. Fresh 
iiistiuctions wore sent to tho inquisifors, now spread 
over the whole country, to be moi e oucrgetic in their 
labours, and the order w^as obeyed w'ith gimt zeal, 
(Cardinal Pole tot>k tho lead by burning Piotestants 
all around Canterbury Cathedral, and Bishop Bonner 
displayed greater activity than ever in putling the 
mek to work and keeping the flames alive in his 
dioce.so of London, 'i'ljo murder of single heretics 
taking up tcK) much valuable time, men and women 
were driven to tlio stake in crowds, the lx)dies of 
some serving as faggots for the others. Many of tlio 
more daring Piotestants liad come to hold seoj’et 
pray’^or - mootings, which furnished a ncs'er- failing 
supnly to the flames of the bishop of Loudon. On 
one oceasiou Bonner got thirteen men at a swoop, and 
tryung seven cif th('iij at once, sent them to Smithfiold 
the day after. •I'liero arose a tumuli, however’, when 
the bur ning t(X)k place, and tlu' bishop, to prevent tho 
recurrence of Minilar scenes, and fearing somewhat 
for his own valualrk life, left London in all liaste, 
dragging hi.; six remaining prisoners after him. At 
his country residence at Fulham the prelate drew 
breath, and at onco proceeded to go through tiro forms 
of condemnation, snrrounded by all tho comlbrts of 
his private homo. The cer’emony having lx;en accom- 
plished, tho six heretics were led to Bieutfo^d, and 
L^iore blunt in the daiknoss of Ihc night. 

Soon after tiro fall of Calais nimtiurs of a French 
invasion spread nil over England, and a parliament 
was culled together to advise on the d(3fcnci;s qj* the 
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wife. Count ^ Feri^*s l}usiii 08 a, therefore, was to 
detst^ the queen to appoint Elizabeth ua her successor, 
which sho did without a munnur. All the love of lici 
life had been concentrated upon the one man, her 
husband, and even in her dying hour sho kept crouch- 
ing at his feet in mute submisbion. With faltering 
lips she whispered that she was “ well content ” to 
see her sister upon the tliione — hated sister, secret 
heretic, certain to undo the great woik of her reign 
in a day. The important declaration having been 
obtained before witnesses, the gallant count troubled 
Ttimself no more about Mary, but sot out at otioo to 
greet Princess Elizabeth. Philip had loft a sidentlid 
casket of jewels behind him at Hampton Court which 
Elizabeth had once admired, and taking this with 
him, ho hastened to tho residence of the princess, at 
Ilatfiold, near St. Albans, and ofteriiig it on his knees, 
informed her that it was through tlio exertions of his 
master that her accession to tlio throne had boon 
secured. Elizabeth smiled graciously upon Philip’s 
envoy, and her smile brightened on seoing the whole 
court of the <][ucen following him to hor humble 
dwelling. Nobles, ministerS, privy councillors, cham- 
berlains, and ladies of honour, came hurrying up, in 
ono long stream, tVom St. James’s Palace to Hatfield 
House to woisliip tho rising star. Mary was left 
alone in tho chamber of death, with only a few priests 
at her pillow, half inclined to inin to Ifatfiold likewise, 
I'iius the qiieon kept lying from the 10th to tho 10th 
of November, abandoned by all earthly grandeur, 
with no sound but that o£ plaintive prayers ringing 
in hor oar. 8oon after mididj^ht, mass was celelnated 
at her couch, and she received extreme unction ; at 
the lifting up of the host, her head foil back upon the 
pillow. For a moment tho priests gazed at the cold 
clay of Maiy, queen of England, and flion fled. 


SECTION V. 

ELIZABETH. 

The quiet manor-houso of Bishop’s Hatfield, an an- 
cient demesne of the abbots of Ely, was a scene of wild 
excitement on Wednesday, tho Kith of Novemlxjr, 
1558.^ An immense crowd of glittering nobles and 
courtiers kept swarming al)Out the dingy brick build- 
ing, anxious to obtain a glance fiom tho young w'onunj 
of twonty-five, recently a prisoner in the Tower, who 
had taken up hor rosideiico hero. Late in tlie day 
tho excitement grow to its lio'dit, tho news having 
arrived that Qu(‘eu Majy had bi’eathcd her last iu the 
lonely death-room at Ht. James’s Palace, and that the 
supremo power of the realm had fallen to tho young 
mistress of Hatfield manor-liouso. “ Long live Queen 
Elizabeth!” sliouh'd tho first who licaid the report; 
and all tho crowd of conrlieis repeated as with ono 
voice, “ Long live Queen Elizabetlri” Hut Elizabetli 
did not respond to the cry. There was a very old 
head on tho slionldors of the* young lady of twenty- 
five, and its wisdom had nut been impaired by the 
lessons of tho Towti* school. Before acknowledging 
iu any Avay the loud acclamations which gu'ctod In^i 
as qncen, she cautiously tried txT discover hoi h gal 
right to tho titlcwind for this puijiose hold a long and 
anxious conferonoo wdth hor private friends. I’lio 
chief of those, and most trusted of her advisms, Sir 
William Cecil, had gone to London a w'eok befoio to 
look after* hor inteiests thcie, and had sent no lepoit 
as yet of the dc‘ath of Mary; so tliat it w^as neci'ssaiy 
to look upon the rumour of the latter event with gieut 
suspicion. Bimiing though sho was with impatience 
to reach tlio pinnacl(‘ of all hor ho]»es and dcsjic.s, 
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Elizabeth affeci^ outwanl indifferonoe ; however, on 
ibe projK>sition of her friends, she consented that one 
of them, Sir Nicholas Throtikmorton, sliould proceed 
with speed to St. James's Talaco, to find out whclhor 
Queen Mary was yot breathing. Mary had Jicr spies 
ii|)on Elizabeth, but Elizabotli also had her spies upon 
Mary ; and Sir Nicholas was instiuctcd to jJaee himself 
in communication with one of the ladies of the royal 
bedchamber, and to tell her to givci him a black 
enamelled ling, a present of Philip's, which never left 
the finger of iJio cpieon, as soon as she was dead, and 
as a token of it. Night had fallen in before this had 
been arranged ; but 'I’lu ockmorion lost not a moment s 
time ; and, saddling his horse Ixjforc the lisitig dawn, 
r(xlo otf in full s]>eod to London. When hestriding 
his horse, Queen Mary was still hroa thing, her heavy 
eyes fixed upon the cross at the foot of lier conch, and 
hand gmaping, in death agonj^ the black enamelled 
ring. 

When Sii- Nicholas galloped into Ijondon it was 
full daylight, and the bells of all the churcihes wore 
3 ingiug, and all the streets wore oi owdod with groups 
of people, talking, and giving vent to their feelings 
ill joyous exclamations. Quick as Sir Nicholas had i 
been in the service of Ins luist ress, Sir William ( Veil had 
l>oen quic ker. Cecil had pi iests as w'ell as bedchamber 
ladies in his servi<j^, and being well paid, ibe holy 
men served him well. Witliin live |jj.inntos after the 
queen’s deatJi ho knew of it; and within an hour 
afior he had issued a proclamation to the people, had 
changed the guards ot the Tower, had ♦;iven orders k) 
close the ports of the kingdom, had ch^frged the 
Wardens of the Marches to watch the northern border, 
had formed a new jirivy council, and had assumed the 
supi'cmo government of the realm in the name of 
Queen Elizabeth, lleforc Sir Nicholas Throckmorton 
had 'time to get his ring, a deputal.*on of the privy 
council, dcspatclnd by (Veil, >vas on its way to ITai- 
field Ifoiisc, to inform Elizabeth of all the measures 
that had been taken for tlie security of her tin one, 
and to’ entreat her to lemain quiet for a few days 
longcjr, h’aving the diieclion of atfairs in the hands of 
her ti listed fi lends. 'J'ho queen at oneo consented, 
seeing the wisdom of tlie council, and confiding in the 
eonneillors. ( )f all the higli qualities of tlie daughkT 
of Anno P()loyn,ho7 highest as a iiiler, the capacity fif 
si'lociingfit servants, now sliowed itself for the iii.st 
lime. TJ»o young qut»(‘n of t woiiiy-five sav . what her 
pr cdficessors in power had failod to soo, that Sir 
UTlbam (.Veil was tJic iirst of living statesmen; and 
sfr’ongwith this knowledge, sJio determined to employ 
Jiim, and to tfiist him, although his past career 
scarcely' invited such trust. Having served in turn I brilliant assembly than was ever soon within its walls. 


all else had to disappear ; and hero \fero two ambi- 
tions which strictly supplemented each other. Cecil 
was as necessary to Elizalieth as Elizabeth was to 
Cecil, and both no and she were fully aware of the 
fiiet — fact constituting the basis and substance of 
the reign of the greatest of English queens. 

(Veil’s first caro, after ho had seen to the security 
of the throne of his young mistress, and become con- 
vinced that her succession would be undisputed, was 
to look to the mainspring of all good jjovommeut, 
finance. He found tno public accounts in the mos^ 
frightful confusion, the crown deeply indebted to 
Flcmisli Jews and Lombard Street usurers, and not a 
com in the royal exchoquor. To raise money for her 
iinmediato expenditure, MiU'y had been signing bonds 
oven on her death-bod ; the two last “ bills of hand " 
her trembling fingers had loft uncompleted, and being 
found on the table near the dead queen’s conch, the 
attendants had made use of them for “ coi’ing the 
coiqise.” It Wiis with an involuntary shudder that Cecil 
observed these ghastly paichmenls, the sight of which 
was enough to beget the resolution of breaking the 
ties which bound the crown of England t(.» ibroign 
Jews, [nvestigatiug the subject, ho diNCovered that 
more than two hundred themsand i^ounds sterling, 
bearing interest and compound interest at fonrtcjen 
and fifteen per cent., were due immediately to Hebrew 
usurers of Antwoi^^ and Amsterdam, and to pay off 
this dishononrahlo debt was clearly the most urgent 
measure whicdi the now government hud to take in 
hand. Cecil put himself at once in communii'ation 
with Thomas Gresham, to take the advice of the great 
city merchant on the financial jTOsitiun ol’ the goveni- 
ment; and the result of their discussion was the 
detoimination to submit the whole matter at once to 
Iho y^oung queen. Accordingly, on Friday, the IStb, 
the day after Mary’s death, (Veil took the <!ity mor- 
chani to Hatfield House, and the two had a long con- 
ference with Elizabotli, at the end of which (7i*esliam, 
with business-like speed, at once departed for Ant- 
werp-great centres of capital and capitalists. (V(;il 
alsojctunied to London, but went again to Hatfield 
the next day, tlio flow of courtiers and aspiring 
jioliticians towards the old manor-house having Ik‘- 
como so ovorwliolming as to make the continued ^ 
private life of Iho queen an utter impossibility. Jt. 
was arranged, thercjforo, by Cecil, tliat she sJioiild 
forthwith assume the reins of government, and take 
the oaths of allegiance of the now memhors of the 
]>rivy council. 

On Sunday, the 20th of Novemher, the quaint old 
hall of Hatfield manor house was thronged by a moio 


Somerset and Northumberland, and offered to serve 
Gardiner and IVle;* liaving exhibited himself as a 
stanch Protestant under the protector’s rule, and 
professed Itoman Catholicism during the sway of the 
papal legate, whose favour ho tiiod hard to win, it 
required some courage to have confidence in Cecil, 
Elizabeth had this amragcj, not only because she bad 
faith in jiis high abilities as a statesman, but because 
uiidersfoo<i the bent of his outwardly-wavering 
'i inwardly steadfast career. Her mind was cast in 
invisamo mould as that of the man she trusted, 
wafiition W’-as the ruling power in both, before which 


Hanged on the i’ush-B|rov^ floor in one dense mass stood 
the flower of the English nobility and deputies from 
all the great towns in the kingdom, the gaze of all 
riveted on the young lady, who, with flowing rod lucks 
and brilliant blue eyes, affable in demeanour, yot 
j)roudly conscious of her high position, was filling an 
arm-cliair at the upper end of the hall. Cecil first 
appriiaohod the improvised ^throne, and bending 
his knee, took the aaths as secretary^ of stale. Then, 
amidst dead silence, Elizabeth addressed the counsellor 
and friend u'liom she had c!(Jos(m as chief guide on 
the perilous heights of absolute, iiucoutrolled jiower 
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“ I gjive you iliis cliarge/* Blie exclainiedt graciously 
inclining her head to Cecil, “that you shall he of 
my privy council, and content youi'self to take pains 
for mo and ray realm. This judgment I have of 
you, that you will not he corrupted with any man- 
ner of gifts, and that you will he faithful to the sttite ; 
and tliat, without respect to my private will, you will 
give me that counsel that you think best ; and if you 
shall know anything necessary to ho declared unto mo 
of secrecy, you shall show it to myself only, and may 
assure yourself I will not fail to keep taciturnity 
therein.'* After Cecil had taken Iho oaths of alJogiance, 
the momhors of Iho privy council whom ho had ai>- 
pointed wore sworn in. ’lUieir functions, as Eliza- 
hetli’s speech clearly told theun, wero subordinate; 
however, she softened the liardsliips of crushed anihi- 
tion by gracious (‘ompliments and still more gracious 
smiles. Even for those not destined to enjoy the 
sweets of office she had many kind and hopeful words. 
“ I shall accept for my council,” she exclaimed, address- 
ing the crowd of courtiers and nobles,* who liiid shown 
tlioir anxiety for preferment by huriyiiig to TlatOeld 
while St. .lames’s I’alaco wife still tenanted by a living 
(pioen, “1 shall accept for my council you of my 
nobility, and such others of yon the rest as in consul- 
tation 1 shall think moot, and shortly appoint; to the 
wliich also 1 will join to their aiil, and for ease of 
their burden, others meet for my scu'viec : and they 
which I shall not apjwint, let them not think the 
same for any disability in them, but for that I con- 
sider a iniiltitudo dotli make rather discord and con- 
fusion tlian good counsel. ^And of good will you shall 
not doubt, using yours(dv(^s as apportaincih to good 
and loving subjects.” Words like those, from the 
lips of an amiable and good-looking young lady, could 
scarcely fail their tllbot, so that even tlio disajipointed 
courtiers Ix) whom the xiilgrimage to Bishop’s Hatfield 
had brought no fruit, kept crying as lieaitily as over, 
“Long live Queen Elizabeth I” 

Tlirce days after her loccption in tlic old manor- 
hall, on Wednesda^y, the 23r(l of November, Elizabeth 
b(»t out on her progress to London. Her train con- 
sisted of more than a thousand pei'sons, ami kept 
growing as she went along, until it reai^licd the 
• dimensions of a vast army. The acclamations of Ihc 
multitudes lining the road from Hatfield to the mofio- I 
polls w*ore genuine' expressions of joy, i-ho pie feel- ] 
ing instinctively that the black nightmare of priestly 
government was being dissolvcxl at the advent of this 
young queen, w^hoso radiant l(K)k8 alone j»roc1aimetl 
the rule of peace upon exii-th. All %voro yoaiiiing for 
the reign of peace, <*xeept the handful of mad fanatics 
who had kept up ilic woik of murder within the past 
five years, and most of whom now shrank back into 
that obscurity from wdiich had arisen on the 
invasion of popery. There were some, however, bold 
enough to show their fiico even now tliat tlie datk 
shadow had fied from the land ; among them the 
bishop of London, chief of the priestly bloodhounds. 
On the approach of Elizabeth, Boitner, with a niimbfjr 
of other prelates, set oitt to greet her, and they fell in 
%vith the royal cavalcade at the top of Tlighgate, nigh 
to the spot whore the Ijondon bishops had their toll- 
gate for fleecing the com|icrco flowing along the great 
north road. The queen greeted all the ecclesiastical 


dignitaries in the most friendly manner, pernul-ling 
tlmm to kiss her hand ; but, to exhibit her seutimeiils 
against Bonner tlie more strongly, would not even let 
him approach. As yet Elizahetli had not dccifiiod l)y 
a single word or public a<ii wlmthor she meant to con- 
form to the Protestant faith in which she had been 
educated, or to the Koiuan Catholic croijd which kUo 
had professed of late. But her reception of the loathed 
prelate who hold the see of London at once sliowod, 
and was intended to show, that the faggots should 
cease to bum, and ]>riesily hangmen should c('a.se to 
flourish within the dominions over •which sho liad 
come to rule. The mute declaratiou was fully uiuh*r- 
stiK)d by the people ; and at her entry into the eily the 
first present ollcred to Eliza holh was a Ifililo, witJi the 
open text of the Epistle to the Coriiilliians, “ We are 
troubled on every side, yet not distiessoil; we me 
pci-plexcd, but not in clospiir; peisecutcd, but not 
forsaken; cast down, but not di‘Str<»y('d/’ 

The solemn entry of the queen inlo her (japital did 
not take place till Monday, the 2SiIi of November, 
after she had spent noaily a week at the (^harlor- 
honso, iho town residence of CVi iVs friend. Lord 
North. Olio quality at least Ehzubelh had iulieiited 
from her royal fallior, tho love cd' pomp and of fine 
drosses, and sho absolutely refused (3xhi luting herseU' 
before her faithful subjects until i-ho pr()por tiapj>ings 
for tho show had boon )UY'parcd. But the time oc- 
cupied by tailofET and ujdjoJstcrcrs was not lost, foi- 
thero were daily nu'otings of tho privy council at Hkj 
C hartor-houso, jnesidod over invariably l>y Eljzabetli, 
who did •not lail thereby to convinco her minisliTs 
tliat, fond as sho was of pleasure, sho did not moan to 
fiirget ar*iidst iho vanities of tho world tho haid labours 
of goveriimcT) t. These weio on ly susjicndinl iui* tho day 
of her entry into tho ci ty, when tho good peoido of Lou- 
don had tho Statisfactioii of gazing upon an accniiilnla- 
tioiiof splcndomssuch as their eyes had not oehold for 
very many yijars. Elizabotli left tho Charterdioiiso 
on tho eventful l^lonclay morning in a magnificfuif. 
chariot, gilded from top to boltum, and drawn by 
prancing steeds bchung all over wit li silks, pijarls, o ml 
cloth of gold. Tims sho proceeded slowly by tJio outer 
walls ol tho city, along the Biuhican, until avuved at 
Cl ipph'pate, where the lord mayor and ald'Timn in 
their glaring seal let mantles w^ero w^aiting, w ith ever- 
roady loyally, to leeeive their new sovereign. Eliza- 
beth here mounk'd a jiraiioiiig liorse, and dresse<l in 
a splendid robe ol junqilc vi*lvet, w'iili iho blue lilih'Ui 
of tho Garter across her shoulder, rode foiw.ml in the ^ 
royal residence in tho Tower. Tbglit in fiont of the 
qiKcn w\'i.s iho carl of Pemluoko— ht'ftM'r of tho title 
once worn by Elizabeth’s mother— carrying iho sw'ord 
of state, and close at her side rode Lord Kobert Dudley, 
stared at by many curious eyes, tit being whisporod 
that he was sometliing more to'his royal mistress tliau 
his position as master of the liorso would indicate. 
But whaiover remarks wore inndo by slanderous 
tongues, they were drowned by tho volle}’'^ of enthu- 
siastic shemU with which the queen was greeted all 
along tho roail from Cripplcgate to iho Tower. Tho 
exxiltation of tho multitudo was repaid by smiles aiid 
curtseys without end, which served to heighten loyul 
feelings to such an extent asalim^sl to put a stoj) to tlm 
progress of the fair bearer of i < (.wwil Slowly and 
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moTo slowly the procession pushed its way onward, np 
Leadenhall and Gracechuron Streets, till tho entrance 
of Mark Lano, where popular enthusiasm had lison 
into fionzy, forming itself into an effwtual barricade. 
But after a short delay tho glittering train began 
to move on anew, tho booming gnns of tho Tower 
accompany iiig in deep bass the treble of bursting 
loyalty. In Mark Lano and Tower Street, Elizabotli 
had to listen to long Bpe(Mdics, not at all in propor- 
tion to the hours of a short Noveuihcr day ; how- 
ever, she smiled at her fiiithful liegeja more lovingly 
than over, giA inj^ undeniable proof of having studied 
the business of loyally to porioclioii. At length tho 
iiiimonse piocossion reached tho 1’owor, siiangest of 
royal palaces, and more strati go and mon^ittiouB^ ’to 
Elizahetli than to any sovorcigji 4htit ever entered its 
gates. But the (ju^^i ditlTlot/soom particularly atfected 
oji- Tiding, in "all tho pomp and glory of majesty, 
within tho dark walls on which the blood of her 
mother had tiitdded, and which had been very near 
lH‘eoming her own tomb. Like most women of great 
intellect, EJizabolli had but sliallow feelings and a 
barren imagination. The sight of the glittering 
sword of state, carried br-fore her by the eaid of Pem- 
broke, extinguished all dicams of tho gliltenng axe 
which severed tho head of Anno Buleyn, marchioness 
of J'embrokc. , 

Elizabeth remained a week at tho Tower, and on 
the r>th of Bocemlior removed to thd'l^plendid pala(?o 
which the Protector had biult for liMUsolf in tho 
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Strand, called after liim Somerset House. Both here 
and at tho Hjere were daily meetings of tho 

privy council, piesided over by tho queen, at which 
questions of tho giavest impoit liad to he decided. 
The dejith of miseiy and anarchy into wliieii tho 
kingdom had fallen under the rule of the priests was 
so gi'cat that immc'Aiate cilorts w^ere ro(j[mred to re- 
lieve it; and Cecil, fully aware of the state of affaii-s, 
did not fail to iuspii-e his royal mistress, as well as 
his oolleogues in tho council, with all tho energy re- 
quired for tho occas ion. One of tlie niost burjrdiig 
questions of the moment, abghdutely adiuitling of^no 


delay, wa8\ho foreign policy of England. Mary and 
Philip had embarked tlie country in a war with 
France, which was not only opposed to its best in- 
terests, but had led to the loss of Calais, looked upon 
by all as a public disgrace ; and tho immense difficulty 
befoin Cecil now was to re-establish peace, and at the 
sanm time to satisfy tho national honour. Franco had 
become so strong and England so weak, that to re|pin 
Calais by force of anns was an absolute impossibility ; 
and all that remained, tliereforo, was to obtain in the 
diplomatic field what could not bo got in tho field of 
battle. Cecil lost not a day in opojiing negotiations^ 
with the king of France as well as with Philip, both 
of whom had been trying to settle matters between tlicm 
"previous to the death of Mary, and tho result was tho 
mooting of peace commissioners at Catoau Cambrosis, 
a small t-own in tho north of France, close to tho 
Flemish frontier. It was quite clear that all tlio elo- 
quence in the world which the English ambassadors 
might bring into tho proceedings hoi*o would be 
utterly lost as long as Philip and Henri II. should 
combine to oppose them, and Cocirs jwlicy conso- 
<iu('ntly was to divide the interest of these two 
sovereigns by holding out separate £>roposals of 
alliance to each. However, as there was nothing in 
suljstanco to offer to the French king, not even money, 
the secret negotiations with him soon fidl to tho 
ground, and all efforts for obtaining a honourable 
peace, and, if possible, get back C’alais, had h) bo CA>n- 
contrattxl in fostering the goodwill of Philip towaids 
England, or rather tho fair sovereign of England. 
PJiilip was not at all unwijling to become protector 
of both tho queem and her realm, but assumed 
a haughty air, wishing to be wooed rather than to be- 
come a wooer. This cxacjtly suited tho purposes of 
Cecil, who did not cease to ply Philips ambassador 
with fair sjH^oches about tho affection of tho queen fi)r 
his master, and tho gratitude which she felt for his 
past sei-viccs. Elizabeth herself did not hositalo to 
assist actively in bef<x>ling tho noble envoy of tljo 
king of Si)ain, although tlie immediate consequence 
was a v^ist amount of arrogance and even insolonco 
on his part. But tho qucicu’s smiles and fair words 
took full effect upon tho negotiations at Cateau Cain- 
brosis, and it was too late the son of Kaiser Charles 
discovered that ho was no nuiteli either in the arts of 
dipU mocy or of love-making for the daughter of Anno 
Bohyn. 

After a week’s sojourn at Somerset House, tho 
queen intorrnpttvl tho oven tonoiir of her life of hard 
work by another little show. She buried her sister. 
A gorgeous funeral procession passed into Westminster 
Abbey on tho 13th of December, and the body of 
Maiy having been deposkcjd in tho chapel of Henry 
VII. with all tho rii^and solemnities of tho Homan 
Catholic church, tho queen, who figured as dnef 
mourner, sat down to listen to a Latin sermon delivered 
by Dr. White, successor of Gardiner in tho see of 
Winchester. The seimon, nominally a eulogy of tho 
deceased sovereign Of England, contained in reality 
the manifesto of the papal paiiy, and, having been 
prepired in gi-eat secrecy by the Itomish prelates, fell 
staHling upon tho ear of Elizabeth. Dr, White, after 
lavishing the greatest praisei on tho late queen for 
having establislied tho stiprdnacy of tho diurch of 
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Rofme, addresctpd hitnsolf dirooily to he# sucoes8or, 
koturing her iipon the well-known text, “Lot your 
women keep silence in the churches, for it is not per- 
mitted unto thorn to speak, but they are commanded to 
bo under obedience.” ITiough not given to quote the 
Scriptures, the bishop of Winchester, like most of his 
Eoman Catholic brethren, made use of them when it 
suited his pui'poso, and the teixt of St. Paul was too 
good for Dr. White to leave him to hesitate extracting 
nourishment from it. lie added to the zest by in&rm- 
ing the queen that though he had loved her pre- 
%docessor much hotter, ho had a certain regard for her ; 
“ for,” exclaimed the worthy prolate, “ molior ost canis 
vivus leone mortuo”— better is a living dog than a 
d(5ad lion. This was too much of a joke for Elizabeth, 
and her patience not standing the trial of being called 
a dog, oven in Latin, she gave orders for tlie arrest 
of the bishop, as soon as he liad descended from tlie 
pulpit. The prelate, a thorough fanatic, and thoroughly 
in earnest, hurled defiance at the queen, threatening her 
with excommunication, which had tho effect of soften- 
ing her anger by making her inclined to laugh. 
Though not a very earnest Protostent, Elizabeth felt 
terribly sceptic about pi icstly thunders. 

Altliough l>oth Cecil and the queen felt visible 
hesitation to declare themselves in regard to tho groat 
question of religion sooner than absolutely necessary, 
and before the civil administration of tho kingdom 
had.boen established on a new and j>oworful basis, it 
MX)n bocamo evident that the subject allowed no long 
postponement, npponnast as it wjis in all men’s minds. 
I'lie ultra Protestant party, taking it for granted that 
tho sj'inpathios of the quoftn wore with thorn, which 
was not by any nutans the case, began tho agitation 
by turning some of tho most fanatic of tho Roman 
(-atholic pi-iosts fioni their churches, destroying tho 
images, and prohibiting mass ; and the movement, cmcis 
commenced, gradually spread in larger and larger 
circles, fanned chieflj^ by tlie ardour of a number of 
Protestant refugees, who had sought an asylum on tho 
continent dining tho reign of Maiy, and liad come 
hock imbued with strcmgly Calvinistic doctrines and 
all the zeal of martyrs. Elizalieth, whoso religious 
convictions, weak on the whole, wore inclined rather 
» to Catholicism than to Calvinism, made mien to 
punish tho disturbers of peace, but was ref ai nod by 
Cecil, who more clearly understtxxl tho current of 
events. Fiill}'^ appreciating the great fact that the 
overwhelming majority of tho nation was Protestant 
at heart, and had become still more so by tho lasting 
effects of E^ish poi'secution, Cecil, looking upon tho 
subject cntiicly from a political point of view, saw 
the necessity of leaving some freedom to tho religious 
movement, and even encouTjjging it as conducive to 
the wclfai'o of the state. The qyben, who believed in 
majorities quite as much as her prime minister, had 
nothing to oppo^ to tho arguments of Cecil ; and 
after the injudicious attack upon her by tho bishop of 
Winchester, which deeply hurt her vanity, she showed 
herself quite prepared to throw 4:ho gauntlet to the 
priesthood. An incidqpt following immediately after, 
of not much importance in itself, though grave in 
its conacquenoes, served further to exasperate the 
queen, whereupon she hesitated no longer, and finally 
and for ever throw off tUb bonds of Rome. 
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Among the envoys simt abroad by (’ceil 
Elizabeth s accession to the throne, w^as Sir Ed waul 
Came, who had been instructed to convey the ii(*w8 
to Pope Paul IV., as one of tho sovereigns" with wliom 
tho court of England was in diplomatic telaiitaiR. 
The embassy was a simple matter of ])rinccly otapiettc* 
and tho sovereign of tho Roman states, h inpej-al as 
well as spiritual ruler, might have taken it as sueh 
under oi dinaiy cii-oumstancos : and ought to have takrn 
it as such, if consulting his owm tine intoivsts. Ihu 
Paul IV. was altogether a strange and way waid being, 
poovish and i)otuiant like a child, fdthongli past ciglily* 
and full of fancies about the almiglitiiicss of the 
church, while ho himself w^is in tlie clutches of a 
Simnish army, and his os wore looking every day 
at tho Tuins left by tho sack of Ronus. AVlu*n {Sir 
Edward Camo called tqion him, I’aul was in one of 
his exalted mocKls, and to tho polite notification that 
Queen Elizabeth had ascoucled thc^ tin one f>f Englaml 
and of Ireland, ho rcidied that England and li eland 
wore fiefs of the papal see, that no sovoicign could 
assume the crown without Ins consent, and tJiat his 
order was that Elizabeth shonld lay d(»wii the »’(‘ptro 
immediately, and await his furthci decision, Tliero 
was more bluster to ilio saino effect, and senseless as 
it was, coming from a tottering oltl man verging 
towards second childhood, and ajIiosc ])o^^cr was not 
sufficient to dii VO a Spanish gionadior fuau bis own 
door step, tbo «fl-oful diplomatist despatched hyOccii 
reported homo every woid of it, not foi getting to state 
tho reiterated ossciijon of the pontiff of Elizabeth 
being a , bastard. This was more than tho queen 
could bo expected to forgive, and, ordciing (_ccil to 
recall his envoy immediately from tJie piquil c*ourt, she 
at onco resolved upon lier own course of i otal »a1 ion. I qi 
to this time Elizabeth had regularly attended in.iss in 
her private chapel, observing all the cciemoni(*s of the 
church of Romo ; slio now proclaimed her secession 
from it, in a manner wliich, if not qucen-liko, was 
oxtremedy womaii-liko. On Christmas Day slio wont 
to her clow't in grctit state, maguificonlly attired, 
and sunounded by her wholo com t, prepared, to all 
appearances, to attend tho high festival of tlic chmdi 
in tho usual manner. Put suddenly, wlien llio Gospel 
was concluded, and tho bishop of Cai lisle was pre- 
paring to cclobrato liigh mass, tho qnocn aiosc and 
grandly swept out of tlie chapel, and the wlu»lc conit 
following her exaiiqdc, as in duty iKuind, tlio ]n)or 
pixdato was left with uplifted hands in front of tlio 
altar, stunned by sniiiriso, w^ondoiing wlietlior the 
coiling would fall dowui nj>on liim, or tho oaitli open 
to swallow him alive. It was thus Jilizalndh seceded 
from the church of Romo. 

Tho seexission of tlie people of England, after tho 
f?amo sinqdo and highly dramatic.fiishion, was olf'aiJy 
not possible, and CVcil, therefore, had to summon 
a parliament to undert4iko tho work. I'lio faith- 
ful conimo.*s of England were so well accustomed to 
liogin a now reign by repealing all tho statutes passt^d 
in the preceding one, that not tlio slightest difficulty 
was apprehended in once moio leversing the. wheels 
of state pifiiey ; and the duo preparations having boon 
made, writs for the oloctions wore issued in tho first 
days of 1559. But preceding the opening of ]>ailja- 
moii|, Elizabeth resolved to go t’ uigh tlie ceiemony 
s 
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of coroiiation, bo as to add to bor own popularity by 
a Jrenewod employ of those littlo artifices of royalty 
whicli slio had so well inasiored, and of tlio skilful 
use of whicli sho was thorouf^hly conscious. TJjo 
^ rand oeremony was Jlxcd to take place on tlio 15th 
of January, a Sunday ; and iJio day before, the queem, 
itccoiding to ancient custom, wc*nt in stale from the 
Towor to AVofitminstcr to show liorsclf to lior loving? 
subjects. Havinjj spent the eaily hours of the day in 
making several new lords, among tlicm Sir Iftmiy 
Caivy, nephew of Anne Boleyn, elevated to tlio peerage 
as Lord Jlunsdon, she set out from the I’owcr at two 
ill the afternoon, in a chariot covered with crimson 
velvet, over wliich was borne a gold-embroidcrcd 
canopy held by knights and barons. The stiocts were 
crowded witli people tlironghont the whole conrs4^ ot 
the procession, and Elizabeth dish ilm ted hoi* smiles 
and loving words iu such piofusion as to snipass licr- 
self as a royal actress. I’ho good citizens of London 
went mad with joy on Avitnessing the grace and ctui- 
des(>,ension of their ]*oy?il mistress. As reported by 
the old chronicler, IloJinshod, who was an eye wit- 
ness of the splendid show of Avhich the queen was tlio 
(jeiitro and soul, “ AMn ii the people made the air 
nng Avifli ])uiying it> (lod for her prosperity, she 
tliiUiked tlK'in witii exceeding liv(dinoss both of coiiu- 
tonance anil voice, aud wish<?d neither prosperity nor 
safely to herself which miglit not be for their common 
good. As she passed by the oonqiSRics of the city, 
standing iu thcii homos, she took particular knowledge 
of tliem, and graced them with many will \ formalities 
of siieecli. tShe diligently both observed 4ind oom- 
monded such d‘'viceB as Avorc presented to her, and to 
that end sometimes caused lior coach to stand still, 
sometimes to be removed to ] daces of best advantage 
for hearing and for siglit, and in the moan time fairly 
critrlatcd the pcMqilo to be silent. And when she 
understood nut tlie meaning of any rcpres(intfition, or 
could not perfectly hear some speeches that were made, 
she caused tiio same to bo declared unto her. 'When 
the roeoidor of tlie city presented to her a purse of 
ciimson satin, vciy richly and curiously wrought, and 
theiein a thousand marks in gold, Avith request that 
she AA*ouhl eontimie a graeious mistress to the city, slio 
finsAveied that she Avas bound iu natural obligation so 
to do, not ft)r their gold but for their good Avills, and 
that, as Bay had boon at great expense of troasuie 
that day to honour lier ]iasMige, so all tlio days fif her 
lifo slie AVouJd be leady to •, \peud not only her 
treasure, but the drai^:4 di ops oi her blood to main- 
tain and increase tlj* u Ikuirishing state.” Jt Avas 
oloaily impossible to cany the, higli art of quccnsliip | 
to greater pcilbctii.n 

O’here was a ennous dilTiculty in piocceding to the 
coronation ot Klizah(*th. No pi elate could he found 
to perform tf'ut sacie<l function, save tlie queem’s 
cha|jJain, tiu* bishop of Cai lisle, and he had no proper 
garments. Caidinal Bole laid left— for various rtasons, 
<*hicfly Ibi not being ablti to find a suflifient number 
of zealots — ^moio than oik' half of the bisliupiics un- 
tenauteo, and the ultra faiia tics in oftiio bid shoAvb 
themselves so koidilo to tls* »pieen, tluii, tbeii siu vices 
could not AVell be asked. Of all tb*' bishops, Di. 
Oglethorpe, tlie temml of tlie see of ( \u bsl,.. ^vaw yhme 
Aviilizig to undertake the cuiouation business' he. 


too, justly ‘offended Avith the queen for having dis- 
turbed his service on Christmas Day, would only do it 
under tlie condition of the coronation taking place 
Avith all the rites of tho Roman Catholic chuivh. 
This Avas consented to by Elizabeth, with the lirtle 
compromise that he should road tho Gospel and Epistle 
in Englisli as well as in Latin. However, tho 
arrangement loft the** greater difficulty untouched. 
Poor Dr. Oglethorpe had got no clothes, and tho queen 
had got no money whoicAvith to buy them. Gresham’s 
financial embassy was pioving rather rosultless at the 
licginning, both the Jews and Christians of Antworjf^ 
being unwilling to part with their cash on the mere 
security of tair words, and there being no chance of a 
I rise in English credit abroad as long as tho twenty 
per cent, loans reirniiiiod unpaid, and tho queen’s 
government Avas not osfablishod on a much firmer 
footing than tliat of her jirodecossor. Jn this emer- 
gency, nothing lemaincd but to borrow the proper 
episcopal costuino for tho coronation, and Dr. Bonner 
of TiOndon was ]>revailed upon to cede his rol>es for a 
day to the bishop of Carlisle. The foul murders of 
tho great priestly hungmaft had staim'xl his soul only, 
and not his vestments, else might they have been 
unlit to figure at a queen s coronation. 

Tho groiit ceremony Avas gone ihixmgh with all the 
pomp and glitter usual on tho occasion. Elizabeth, 
clad iu a mantle of eiiinson voh'et, furred Avith ermine, 
Avalkod majestically from Westminster Hall into tlie 
abliey, taking her seat on a chair of slate at tlio Jiigli 
altar. Having said the Loid’s Prayer and taken the 
coixmation oath, tho bishop of Carlisle proceeded to 
anoint her, while sho w*ifs kneeling upon cushions, 
with a cloth spieatl over her costly velvet mantle to 
preA'ent its Ixjing stained. Tho lottcr jireaiution Avas 
necessaiy, for poor Dr. Oglothor]>o had bought oh(‘iq) 
oil, Avhicb, as her majesty told hei otbmdantw immedi- 
ately after, “ was like grease, and smelled ill.” How- 
ever, climp or dear, the oil did its duty, and Eliza Ixith 
having, like a true womiui, examined her crimson 
velvet, and seen that it had not sufi’oj’cd under tho 
prriccss, sho Avont behind a screen near the altar, and 
had her dress changed for the final part of the ccic- 
mony. Reappearing before tho vast multitude 
assembled in tlie abbiy, she stood forth in a mantle • 
of cloth of gold, ermine-lined, with a belt across her 
.shoulder, and a long sAvoid dangling at her side. 
Tho bishop next placed tlie regal crown on her liead 
and the sceptic into lior liaiid, and the remaining 
formalities having been accomplished, Elizabeth re- 
turned to Westminsffir Hall, to sit down to a joyous 
banquet, in the midst of her nobles and courtiers. 
Wlwui all were fojisting, tho champion of England, 
Sir Edward Dymoek, cajie iiding into tlie hall in full 
armour, and, throwing down his iron gauntlet, 
challenged all tho Avorld to fight him in defence 
of tho right of tlio most high and mighty princess, 
our dread sovereign, T^ady Elizabeth, by the grace of 
God queen of England, Eranot^, and Ireland, de- 
fender of tho true, iine lent, and Catholic faith ; most 
woiriiy empress from the Ore%de Isles to tlio moun- 
tains I’yronee.” There was nobody to rcjdy to tho 
challenge ; and luiving vainly M'aitod fur soim^ minutes, 
iSir Kdward pymook swung doAvn from his prancing 
stotd, put Ills giiuiillei jido Sis pocket, and bat down 
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at the table among the other guests, fulfilWng, to the 
best of hm power, bis duties as champion of England. 

It was intended to open parliament on tJie 23rd of 
January, but the queen liaving caught a bad cold at 
her coronation, the opening lied to be postponed lor 
two days. On Wednesday, the 25th, Elizabeth went 
to parliament in person, received with more en- 
thusiasm than ever by the crowds which met her on 
the road. Tho queen having taken her seat on the 
throne, the royal speech was read by Sir Micholas 
Bacon, a fi lend of Cecil, and appointed by him loid 
^ihanoellor in place of Dr. Ucatn, archbishop of York, 
who had held the seals under Mary. Barliament was 
informed, in tho op<uiing address, that the queen was 
fiimly determined U) carry on tho government of the 
realm for tlio good of the people, without tho least 
logard to lie/ own private interests, nothing being so 
dear to her as the love and affection of lior subjects. 
After dwelling for some length upon this point, as 
pleasant to the ears of tho j)ai*liamentary lopresenta- 
1 es of the nation as to tho mob of London, the speech 
went to discuss tho importiint question of finance, 
"rhe qiiceu communicated tobhor faithful oominona tho 
fact that enormous debts were owing abroad, with 
“ biting iiitei’est,” and that money was greatly wfuiting 
bolli lo pay off these disbts and to jilaco tho (‘ouutry in a 
pioper ]>osition for d(*fenco against internal as well as 
external foes. I’here was an outspoken conviction as 
to J^ngland having sunk very low among the nations 
of the woild, having becolno, in fact, a more “ ragged 
slate lorn by misgovcnimcnt nevertheless, tho 
queen expressed th(3 stiongest hopes that with tho 
assist anco of tho esiatosof ^lio realm, she would soon 
bo able to lestoro it to its former high place. “ Her 
highness,** tho lord chancellor concluded, more and 
moio fervent upon the great subject of tho royal 
speech, the call for money, “her liighness has com- 
manded mo to say, that were it. not for the preserv^a- 
tion of your own selves and the surety of tho state, 
she w'oiild rather ha^o adventured her own life than 
troubled you. And albeit you yoiii selves see tliat 
this is no matter of will, no matter of displeasure, no 
private (uiuse of her own, but for tho dofeiico of our 
(’onntry, and tho preservation of every j>ri\ate man’s 
^homo and family, her majostj^’s pleasure is that 
nothing shall be demanded of hc'r loving subjects but 
that which they, of their own free libeiality, bo con- 
tented fiankly and fieely to offer: Kf> groat is tho 
tj'uat and eonfidonco that she l oposoih in them, and 
the love and affection that she bears towards them.** 
I’ho address was gieoted 'with all tho ai>])lauso it 
deserved, for scarculy ever before had tho lords and 
commons of England lislonod to smdi a coaxing speech 
fi om tho throne. 

Tho quoen’s confidence in iSio ‘4 free liberality ** of 
her lovjng subjects \va» hilly realised in tho grant of 
tho most bountiful supplies. Without hositiition, and 
almost without discussion, the commons voted forth- 
with two fifteenths and tenths, half-a-crown in tho 
pound on all personal property, ai^ four shillings in 
the pound on tho rents of land. On tho demand of 
Cecil, the^ act wajs mddS to include all persons in tho 
realm, spiiitual os well as tem^iOT al, wdieicby a most 
significant change was introilucod, tho clei gy having 
hitherto undertaken to t|x theinwolves in convocation. 
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Tho passing of this clause proved at ouco that th(^ re- 
rosentativos of the ]x^,ople would not show the least 
esitation to sweep ovciboaid the whole of tho 
statutes bearing upon religion which had been passed 
in the last reign, if but the cxooutivi^ asked them to 
do so. Accordingly, a number of bills, placing Uio 
ecclesiastical government of tho kingdom upon very 
nearly tho same footing on which it had been in the 
reign of Edward VI., were brought in by Cecil, ami 
passed without other opposition than that of the 
bishops and a few zealous Boinan Catholic lords. Tlui 
first and most important of these statutes, called “ an 
act icsloring to the crown the ancient jurisdiction 
over tho state ecclcsiastiwil and spiritual, and aholisli- 
ing all foreign ^xiwer repugnant to the same,’* swept 
away, in a few woids, the whole stiuctuio of iiapah 
power whicli Mary and Cardinal Tolo Lad built uj> in 
tho liics of poisecutiun, to last, tJn‘y vainly fancied, 
to tho end of time. It wfis cmiett'd by one of the 
clauses of the new statute that all bisli(»]>s and arch- 
bishops, judges, doctois of law, ministois, and oftieers 
under govoniment should make a statement upon 
oath, declaring “that tho quoin’s highness is the only 
supreme governor of this realm and of all other Inn 
Iiighness’s dominions and couiitiics, as ucdl in all 
spiritual and ecclesiastical things or causes as tem- 
jioral.** Tho punishment set U])oj:i ilic non obedieneo 
of this law was conqiara lively mild, consisting only I 
in fines and imp*'. merit for short periods; iind it 
'was ordoied, moreover, that tho aimmissionors wdio 
might be appointed by tho ciowu to -watch over tJjo 
carrying ojit of the statute, and to exercise ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction in tlio place c*f refractory bishops and 
priests, should adjudge no other mattei s lo be heresy 
but such as were declared lo ho so by JJoly Scripline. 
*riie same spirit of modiTation prevailed all Iho other 
laws pHss('d for the change of the national leligron, 
and though many of the memhors of tho l(»wor house 
showed thcnisolvcs much inclined to go further, they 
were not allowed lo do so, care licing taken throughout 
lo chc*ck the rushing tide of auti-pupal rcai^tion. 
Elizabeth, no more than hoj* great mniistoi, foigot 
aiithmoti<‘ over religion. They know that the vast 
majorily of the people of England wore riotestants, 
hut they did not become oblivious, therefore, of the 
tact thiit <\ strong and .'uMivc minority remained 
Itomaii (’atholics. Undeniably, tlioro was wisdom in 
arithmetic. 

TJio cxiremo anxiety of tho repiosentalives of the 
people to ple.ase the queen in everything, was not 
without its object. Having b(‘oii most liberal in 
money uiatterH, and obedient in all otl^cr respects, the 
members of tho lloiiso of C'onimons approached her 
majesty on Monday, the 6th of lYbriiaiy, to submit a 
petition. It was nothing loss tha^ an earnest reepmst, 
in tho name of the nation, that Elizabeth wfuihl fake 
unto herself a husband, so as to end, under God’s 
blessing, all foai s of an extinction of the noble Tudor 
race. U’ho petition was handed to tho queen by a 
deputation of tho House of Commons, including tho 
61 >eaker and most distinguished membei's . slio sit ling 
in state, in the groat gallery of AVliitchall TaJae^, 
looking very serious more than usual 
GJaneing over tho parchmont placed in Jicr hands, 
Elizabeth stated, in a low wof , that she vvoidd 



dovoto her whole attention to the subject, so as to be 
prepared to give her reply before the end of the week. 
The promise was kept^ and on Friday, tho 10th of 
February, tho members of the House of Commons 
wore summoned again into the presence of her 
majesty. iSho addrf^ssed thorn in a long and very 
curious speech, passing in review the whole course of 
her past life. If over a woman, Elizabeth said, was 
pressed by outward circumstances to seek a protector 
in a husband, she was and always had been in that 
stale, J langers innumerable had threatened her from 
her earliest “ years of understanding,” and for a time 
she liad lain under “ peiil of death.” After alluding, 
in a somewhat mvst(3iious way, to alfcmptsof murder 
to which she had boon expost d when p prisoner in 
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the I’ower, she continued : “ Cuuld all have drawn or 
dissuaded me, 1 had not now ix»mainod in this virgin 
estate wherein you see mo ; but so constant have I 
always continued in tins my dot enui nation that, 
though my words and youlL seem hardly to agree 
togctlier, yet is it true that, to this day, 1 scukI free 
from any other ineanin,/' In this tone, Elizaboili 
continued for some time loTig< not stating, liowever, 
any clear roas(^ for not mairying, except that lior 
issue, or, as she ext)TBssod it, “such ofispimg an may 
come of me,” might “grov' out of kind and become 
ungracious.” ‘'I’le' ^si)eech concluded with a little 
burst of stiltod oratory, wdiicli, coming fiom tho lips 
of a young woman of twenty-five, with not unsullied 
reputation, sounded altogether odd. ** When 1 reoeivul 
this ring,” Elizabeth exclaimed, holding up hot 
nation ring, “ I solemnly bound leywclf in marriage to 
the realm, and for the memorial of iny name and of 
my glory, it will l>e quite sufiicictit that the inscrip- 
tion on my marble tomb shall state ‘ Here lieth Plliza • 
beth, who reigned a virgin and died a virgin.*” The 
ap 2 )lauso which greeted tliis piece fd' cloquciK*e was 


but faint f probably tho listeners thoaiglit that, oven 
firom an oratorical point of view, there was too much 
stress laid upon the word virgin. 

Elizabeth B reply to the address of tho House of j 
Commons was deemed altogether unsatisfactory by the 
majority of tho membera The horrors of the last reign 
woi'c still too vivjdly in their memory that they shoiild 
not shrink back in affright from a repetition : which 
yet was not only possible but probable as long as 
the succession to tho throne i*omained unsettled. As 
matters stood, tho next heir to tho crown, taking tho 
lineal descent from Henry VH., and disregarding tlic 
despotic will of his son and successor, was the youtjg 
queen of Scotland ; and as she had been educated in 
strict conformity with the creed of Romo, and was 
. believed to^ l)o entirely 

“ under the influence ol 

priestly zeiilots, there was 
but tex) much reason to fear 
that her accession would 
bring baf‘k the daik night- 
mare of popery into Eng- 
ij land. The fear was much 
increased by recent pro- 
ctx'dings in Franco, wliicb 
distinctly revealed* ^he in 
tciitions of the govij^nmeiit 
of that country to .uphold 
the succession of the 8(X)tt- 
ish queen to tho tlfrono ol 
1 England, if necessary by 
f( >100 of aims. Mary Stuaii^ 
having been brought up at 
the F reiich court since the 
ago of six, and lost, in 
almost all respects, her own 
nationality, was nmnied 
to tlic dauphin, oldest son 
of King JJcnii 11,, on the 

24t]i of April, when 

little more tlian fifteen 
years old. Five days Iks- 
foio the nuptials, <an imiK)r- 
taut treaty, taking tho form of a marriagefyoontract, 
wiiH signed by the afcJibishop of Glasgow and eighU 
other commissioners, dejmted by tJio Scottish par- 
liament to represent tho nation, by the tmiiis of which 
Scot land was connected in intimate jM'rsoiuil union 
with France. ^Jlio treaty settled that shotdd there 
be any male issue from the union of the dauphin and 
Mary Stuart, t],e eldest son should bo king, of Sesut- 
land as well as of France, but if, -on the otber hand, 
daughtfU's only were born, unable to inherit tho crown of 
l^hanco, the oldest of them should ho queen of Scotland, 
y^t remain likowito a rVench princess, ro<oiving as 
such an annuity of lour lmrd:ed thousand crowns, and 
forbidden to many without tho consent of tho French 
king. In the meanwh'lo tho dauphin was to assume 
the tiilo and arms of king of Scotland, and in tho 
event of his death, the queen, his widow’, was to 
recei\'o a jointure of six hiyidrod thousand livres. 
This settlement, to a groat extent, destroyed tho 
indeixuichmco of Sco^fciand, and what remained of it 
was annihilated by a *coi‘e^ treaty which Maiy was 
induced to feign, wiihoik thelcnowledgo of the SootiUh 
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commiBaionors^ on the 4th of April, 1558, three weeks 
before her niar^ge. The secret treaty, consisting of 
two acts, was of the most extraordinary nature. By 
the first of these acts the queen luado a full and free I 
donation of the i^alin of Scotland to the kings of 
France, in consideration, as was stated, of the sorV^icos 
which Bioy had at all times rendoreti to Scotland by 
defendiiig her against tiie English, her ancient and 
inveterate euemies,’’ aiid, in naii;icular, for the assist- 
ance which King Henri XI. liad I'oiiderod to heisolf 
by protecting the country during her minority. By 
».J.he second act of the treaty Mary Stuart convoyed to 
iXenri II, her claims upon England and Ireland, ho 
promising to sustain them by foroo of arms, both as 
king of Franco and as pix)spective ruler of Scotland. 
In thus giving away wJiat she had no right to give, 
Mary Stuart committed a political crime which was 
to weigh heavily upon her all her life ; nevertheless, 
ill the beginning it served to raise her imjKirtanco in 
the French court, while greatly arousing the fears of 
English politicians. Secret as was the treaty of the 
4(h (jf Api'il, its main contents soon spread among the 

E ublio, chiefly thi-ough the \auity of the young hus- 
iiid of Mary, only a year older than herself. On 
the instigation of the priestly pai’ty, ho pretended, 
aften* the accession of Elizabeth, to liave become 
legitimate king of England, by right of liis consort; 
and speaking of the maiden queen as a bastaid and 
usurper, he openly called himself, with the 8e(iming 
apprirbalion of his father, king of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. It was an offenco which Elizabeth did 
never forgot nor foigivc in all her transactions with 
Mary Stuart. • 

111 the weakened state of the government, and the 
bankruptcy of the national exchequer, the hostile 
attitude of France was not without its dangtirs ; 
nevertheless, it biwight the one advantage to Elizabeth 
of making King Tliilip her s toad fast political friend. 
IMio son of Kaiser diaries had become aware by this 
time that the royal virgin of England was trifling 
with him, not having the least intontioij "Cc^qit his 
pioftbrod hand, and replying to all his rove-lcttors by 
more emply compliments ; yet he contimiod not the 
less to uphold h(jr cause at the congress of (^at^‘aii 
Cambresis, where the commissioners of Spiiu, France, 
iud England kept negotiating terms of peace between 
the throe countries. Little pleased as Philip was 
with the general course of affairs in England and 
with the refusfd of his hand by the proud daughter 
of Anne Boloyn, ho yet infiiiitoly preferred to see her 
on the throne, and the country praspor under her rule, 
than to let it fall under the dominion of tlie royal 
house of Franco. Philip was no groat jiolitician, but 
the fact of France being the chief foe and rival of liLs 
ywn family in the mce for coAtinqptal dominion was 
one which he could never forget, afid it remained his 
prime duty, therefore, to prevent the aggrandisement 
of that country. Thus, when the dauphin, Mary 
Stuart’s husband, began to assume the titles of king 
of England, iksotland, and Ireland, Philip at once drew 
nearer to Elizabeth, promising his etiruest support in 
the event of anjr struggle with France, and engaging, 
in the meanwhile, to procure f^r her the most honour- 
able terms of peace that could bo obtained. He kept 
his word in the latter rofcect. The great dilflculty 
VOL. II. 


at the congress of Catoau Cambresis, the proceedings 
of whioh tliroatoned to run into intormhuiblo length, 
was about Calais. Elizabeth, thumgh the meuth of 
her ambassadoi-s, declared that Calais was an English 
town, and that she would never make peace without 
its being given up; while Ileuri II., iniitutiug her 
tone, firmly insisted that Calais was a French town, 
the ancient patrimony of his predcocsfcK>i8, and sliould 
ne ver fiill into foieign hands again, as long as he had 
a ducat in his pocket and an aiquobusier in the field. 
At this point, therefore, all negotiations caino to a 
shindstill, till at length 1‘hilip cut the Gordian knot, 
lie proposed that the king of France should bind 
himself to restore Calais to England at tlie end ot 
eight years, in the condition in which it had been 
lost, giving not only his Avord of honour to fulfil the 
amtratit, but deliveiing jn oiKu- hostages into tlic liiiiids 
of Elizabeth. The Fieiioh coinmissionerb domiuiiiig 
to this, Philip assumed a diitormined attitude, declaring 
that if his conditions wcie not complied with at oiiwi, 
he would iiMUilev upon war, marching one half of his 
army upon Paiis, and the other lialf towaids Calais. 
'Fhe prospect seemed utqdeasaut to Ilonri II., and 
after a few moic vain attemjits to get bettor toims, 
his ambassadors dc-fjlared themselves ready to sub- 
scribe to tlie proposed treaty. It was signed on tins 
2iid of April, 1559, the stipulation being not only 
that Calais should be restoied at the end of eight 
years, but that tU*‘»French sliould raze the fori-ressi‘s 
Avhicli they had built on the Scotoh border, and that 
the dauphin and his royal consort should confirm the 
settlement thus made, and directly rocogniw) Eliza- 
Iwith’s title* to the crown of England. Those conditions 
wore, apparently, extremely favourable to Elizabeth, 
and such as she could have never hoped to obtain 
without tlio aid of Philip, However, in iciility, the 
treaty Avas uttcily valueless, foi before many weeks 
were jiasscd it became clwii* that the king of Fiance 
had not the slightest intention to fulfil the stiimlation 
extorted from him about the lestoratiou of Gilais, and 
tlie dauphin had no more inclination to lie faithful to 
his oAvu ongagements, Henri II. and his sou solemnly 
ratified the (.-ateau Cambresis dexmmont, and irnmo- 
diatoly after they had done KO,ordeis wore despatched 
to strengthen Calais, while the young husliand oi 
Mary StUctrt made no scruple in cont.inuing to sign 
his name as, “ Fiauois, by the grace of God, king ot 
Illngland, Scotland, and Ireland.” TJiero was iiioie 
tlian one symptom to shoAV tliat this Avas not meant t<> 
be an empty pJiraso, 

'J’ho pielciisions of the French (oiirt soriouhly 
alarmed Elizabeth, so much so as ali|;^ost to induce 
her to change hei opinions about marriage. In Junt^, 
1559, the Spanish amb;issador, Alvarez do Quad i a, 
bishoj) of Aquila, de.sjiatchctl an anxious message to 
Philip, informing him that the (fucen was inclined, 
after all, to take a husband. “ An envoy,” Do Quadra 
wrote, “has 'omo in haste from France to say that 
the dauphin, after having publicly assumed the loyal 
anus of England, is about to be proeluianed king ot 
Scotland, England, and Ireland. The (piCMUi, Avdien 
she hoard it, said that she would ‘ take a husband whe i 
should make the king of France’s head acho, and I 
that ho little knew what a buffet she could give him.* ** I 
To Philip this Avas no pleasant 's. since ho himself, I 
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after vainly stiiving for Elimlicth*B hand, had hecotne 
afSancod to t]ie daughter of Henn IL, and as the re- 
fusiil of all his ardent matiimonial offers was based on 
the plea tliat the queen was determined never to 
marry, it naturally inflicted a deep wound on his 
vanity. However, Klizaheth’s momontaiy ebtdlition 
of feeling did not last long. Tlic3re came scores of 
princely suitors from foreign parts, all willing to 
“ make the king of France’s head aclio,” but the queen, 
evidently fearing they might make her own head 
a(*ho too, sent them or their anihassiidors homo with 
cumjpliments. Among the most notable of the matii- 
monial candidates were two archdukc'S of Austria, 
Ferdinand and Charles, a son of the elector of Saxony, 
and Eiic, heir to the kingdom of Sweden. Elizabeth 
was sufficiently well stored with female conceit to 
be delighted by the vrooing of so many illustjious 
princes ; however, lier general behaviour sexm showed 
tliat she had not the slightest intention to sacrifico 
her lilxjrty in favour of any one man. While publicly 
she expressed herself in the most complimentery terms 
in respect to her high-born suitors, she sneered at 
them in private. Of the Archduke Fcidinand she 
said that she had no doubt he was a fine Catholic, and 
she felt quite sure ho knew well Low to tell his beads, 
and pray for the souls in purgatory ; while of C^harles 
she I'emarked that ho seemed a very good man, but 
rather too fond of sitting by the fireside all day long. 
If ever she took a husband, she «M)laimod, it should 
lie some one who could rule, and hunt, and fight. 
Eric of Sweden would have been th * man alter tliis 
patteni, for ho rode much, hunted more, and fought 
always, being altogether one of the gieatcs! ruffians in 
the august circle of European piinccdom. But against 
him Elizabeth had other objections. She thought ho 
was not religious enough, and undeclared as to his 
I’lXitestantism; while, on the other hand, she fanciod 
that the pnneo of Saxony was rather too Trot ostant, 
inclining towards the doetiines of Calvin. It was 
evident that the queen was very difficult to please, 
the cause of which the Simnish ambassador tried to 
explain to his master in a little private note. “ 'I'hey 
tell mo,” he wrote, “ that she is enainouiod of iny i.oid 
Robert Dudley, and will never let him leave her side. 
He is in such favour that people say slio visits him in 
his chamber, day and night.” The connection was 
not complimontaTy to the good taste, no more than 
the good morals of Queen Elizabeth. Fublio opinion 
was unanimous in holding that Lord RoIh-i ? Dudley, 
he/ majesty’s intimat-^ fiieiid and master of the horse, 
was the gr eatest fool, if not also the greatest knave in 
all England, Ids only rocxjinmendation being a smooth 
fhee, and a glin tongue fluent in prattling soft non- 
sense. The ffk‘t that Dudley was united to a fair 
and innocent young wife, from whose society he w\aH 
withdrawn by lier being forbidden to appear at couit, 
made tlie intercourse, if possible, still more disgraceful 
to Elizabeth. On more than one occasion Cecnl exhi- 
bited a noble courage, by reminding hie mistress of 
her false position. When the news that tho duchess 
of Si ffblk had married her eejuerry, a man named 
Adrian Stokes, reached court, tlio queen exclaimed, 
'**Whatl has she inamed her horsekeej>or?” “Yt^a, 
madam,*’ replied Cecil, “ and she says you would hke 
to do tile same with yours.** 


One of ctlio first consc<|UoneGs of Elizabeth’s unwil- 
lingness, or want of opportunity, to c&ter the matri- 
monial state, was tlie hostile attitude W'hich it became 
necessary to assume against both Prance and Scotland. 
Mary Stuart possessed, without doubt, the best claim 
to the crown of England on tho demise of Elizabtjth 
without legitimate offspring ; but it was, likewise, 
without any doubt, entirely opposed to tho true wlicy 
I of the new government to allow tho claim of Mary 
Stuart, or even to permit her name to bo brought 
forward as heir appaicnt. It was in her that tho 
fanatic members of tiic liomaii Catholic party contrc]^ 
thoii' hopes of restoring England to the pope ; and tho^ 
religious reform, bi ought about so easily by Eliza- 
beth’s first parliament, was not complete as long as 
thei o remained a pretender to the thi one whose ad- 
vent might be expected to throw eveiything again 
into confusion, if not to introduce another reign of 
priestly murder. That the great bulk of tlio English 
people had become Protestant was sufficiently proved 
by tlie fact, not only that the parliamentary statutes, 
repealing tho enactinents of the loign of Mary, wore 
received everywhere with the greatest enthusiasm, but 
that the cloigy themselves, though mostly api>ointed 
by the papal legate, and selected cliiefly for bigotiy, 
made no scruples to proclaim their adherence to tho 
now state of tilings. The royal commissionors ap- 
pointed to SCO to the execution of tho statutes had a 
very c^asy task, for out of 9,400 pc'rsons liolding cures 
of souk, less than 200 made any opposition to take 
tho demanded oath, oi wished to lesign their livings. 
The bishops alone stoexi out in resistance, buoyed up 
by tho hope tliat another Mary would soon come to 
restore tho use of the fine old means for bringing 
back stray sheep to tho fold oi* the good slie})hord 
of Rome. Owing to Cardinal Polo’s neglect in filling 
vacant sees, there weio only fourteen bishops in 
existence, and tho whole of these, wdth the exception 
of one, refusc'd to acknowledge Elizabeth as supremo 
head, or, as sho preferred to bo cjalled, govemor of tho 
church. The exception was Dr. Kilehon, a wot thy 
pi elate, not devoid of the spirit of human mutability, 
but ever and always faithful to the see of Llandaff, 
to which ho Lad boon appointed early in tlio roigii 
of Henry Y III. Under his majesty, of blessed memory, 
Dr. Kitchen, originally a Benedictine monk, bccamfe 
first a Protestant, and subsequently again a Catholic ; 
but as soon as Edward VI. ascended tho throne, he 
professed himself once more a fervent adherent of Uio 
dootiiiMis of Luther. I’his ho remained steadfastly 
till tho accession of Queen IVIary, when ho made a 
bolcmn declaration of his unflinching adherence to 
tho church of Itomo and to the authority of the holy 
father the pope. When Elizabeth assumed the sceptre, 
J)r. Kitcliou was ^"av«ring, getting rather old, an^ 
was not able to see with accustomed clearness in 
which direction tho tide was running ; however, as 
soon as he found it out, he showed himself moro loyal 
than ever to the sovereign of tlje realm, and more 
faithful tlian ever to I ho see of Llandaff. The oom- 
inissioners had no'difficulty whatever to get the oatR 
of the right reverend Dr. kitchen, acknowledging the 
royal supremacy; but his thirteen brother prelates 
absolutely refused it, and had to be dealt with other- 
ui.so. KiitJvcr Elizabeth |ior Cecil were inolinod to 
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be flevore, aiid »U that was done was to discharge the himself most unwilling, to enter the lists against hiia. 
contumaoiOus bishops with a pnsion, and to api)oint A few minutes after, and the festive aspect of the illus- 
others, chiefly Protestant divines who had fled into trious assembly had changed into a look of polnfied 
Germany and Switzerland during the late reign of j horror. The king and Montgoniory lan hotwily 
terror, in their stead. Most of the pensioned bishops against each other, both breaking ihrir lances ; but 
remained quiet; but a few talked treason,^ that it the Scottish knight, instead of immodiately tlirowjng 
became necessary to place them in oonfinenient. But away the stump roniainiiig in his hand, as (justoinaiy 
they were tolerably well treated*, Cecil looking upon in tournaments, kept clutching it tiglitly, and tli'o 
them not as actual enemies of the govomment, but as horses continuing their courbo, tlio ragged pitK^o (»f 
^rsons dangerous only in the case of the principal wood pierced the king’s aimour at tlio lower part of 
foe of the queen becoming victorious. To oppose this the face, pierced liis helmet, and went right into ]jIs 
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terror, iu their stead. Most of the pensioned bishops 
remained quiet ; but a few talked treason,^ that it 
became necessary to place them in oonfinenient. But 
they were tolerably well treated*, Cecil looking upon 
them not as actual enemies of the govomment, but as 
^rsons dangerous only in the case of the principal 
foe of the queen becoming victorious. To oppose this 

*TJoe, embodying a political as well as religious piin- eye, the splinters coming out at tlio to}> of the head, 
ciple, was the principal aim of Elizabeth’s j^eat Ilenri at oncio lell upon the neck of his horse, the 
minister, lie hate 4 not, nor even vehemently disliked, blood gushing forward in streams, and the brain j>io- 
but he feared the party of Mary Stuart ; and he feaied tniding from his head. Horror and amazonmnt for a 
it the more when a sudden cixtiuordinary event jdaced moment stayed every hand from lending assistance to 
it on tho top of political power. the king, whoso liorso kc])t gaUoping on till nearly 

On the 29th of June, 15t59, a splendid ioumamont exhausted, when the bleeding body was dragged away 
was held at Paris in honour of the marriage of tlio from it, and carried into tho palaco of Touinelh^s, in 
oldest daughter of.llotiri IL, to Philip, ruler of Spain, the St. Antoine road. The unhappy monarch was 
of Burgundy, and tlio Netherlands. Tho king of unconscious, and there was not the slightest hope of 
France, always fond of pomp and show, and pioud of his ever opening his gory eyes again ; nevcrtlielcss, 
tho reputation of his court as iKiirig the most brilliant, his iron frame refused to give way at once, and, 
as well as the most dissolute in Europe, had summoned sjioecliless and sightless, he lingertHl on for ten da^^s 
around him the whole of tho nobility, male and female, longer, under more atrocious toitiives of body than 
of the country, to do honour to the grc‘at event which even his liaugmen had been able to inflict on the 
was to bind the two chief roj’al families of Europe Huguenots in tho Bastille. On Jthe 10 th of July, 
in close amity and relationship. The scone of the Henri II. diew his last bj’oath, and tjaily on tho 
touimment was at tho end of the road of St. Antoine, morning of the fith, tho news anived in London 
close to the walls of tho Bastille, crowded for the that Mary Stuait had been proclaimed queen of France, 
mo^nont with horctio Huguenots, shut up previous to I'he event was overwhelming in its importance, 
being burnt for tho glorj of the holy apostolic King Henri IL, though in alliance with tho po]Ks 
church of Komc. Near to the northern onti*anco of and not disinclined to allow his young daiightcj-iii- 
the gloomy prison, a magnificent throne had Ix'-eu law the pleasure of calling hoisolfqm^en of England, 
elected, overimng with the ricliost velvet, on which had always been, inoio or less, a Ahuui of Elizabeth, 
tho royal arms of England weie embioidorod in lines botbro as well as after her aeoessioii, warmly advof'atiug 
of gold. On all tho galleries around, as well as on her cause when she was lyingaiu isonor in theI\iwT;r, 
the breasts and sleeves of the hcialds, weie likewise and sbowijig somovvJiat of his old good-will oven in tlio 
glittering tlio arms of England, in token that the favourable terms of the treaty of Catt'uu (Jambichis. 
legitimate lioir of the crown would grace tho festival llis death, on a sudden, reversed this ]»oJicy, throwing 
with lier presence. Tho time for the joust lia>iiig Iho whole power of ou(» ot the mightiest and most 
airived, two gorgeous heralds came marching up, despotic govennnonts in the w'oild into the hands of a 
crying, “ Place pour la JJeyne d’Anglotorro,” when in young woman, the declined enemy of Queen Elizabeth, 
swept a long and magnificent procession, headed by Maiy Stuart in leality became by the doiitli of 
Mary Stuart and hen young husband. Then tho llonii II. is absolute soveicigu of Fiance as ELzabeth 
touniamont began, the principal knights in tho lists was of England, her husband, (ddest son of Henri, who 
being the duke do Guise, conqueror of Calais and ascended tiio throne as Fiancis JJ., being but a weakly 
unelo of Mary Stuart, with the duke do Nemours, of and sickly lioy, not inoic than sixtetui jcai's old, witli- 


tho blood royal of Franco, on the one side, and out physical or mental strength, j)aHsi<>natcly attacln^d 
Alphonso d’liste, prince of Ferrara, with King to her, and cntiicly under lun contiol. TJio power 
Henn II., on the other. ’J’ho tilting lasted for above whicli hud tallen inbj her hands, JVIary cxoj(;i.scd at 
an hour, the king, heated with wine, insisting to once, by appointing her mieles, the (iuises, to all the 
break lances not only with his regular opponents, but high positions in the state, so as viitually to make the 
with .several officers of his guard. 1’hey all woi'o government of tho kingdom over to them. France 
courtiers enough and experienced esilough in tilting to had been for some time past the .pray of two contend- 
snbmit to his strokes, and not to huii him in return ; ing parties, conservatives and rcforniers. ciudi jojiro- 
but when at last ho called upon a Scotch nobleman, sen ting religious as well as political views, and fighting 
1 Jount Montgomery de Lorge, to break a lance with him, with such mutual animosity I hat even 1 Icnri 11., ivitli 
theie^ seemed peril in the play. Count Montgomery, all his energy, had scjarco liccii able to keep thmn 
captain in tho Scotch lifo-giiards,* though a good down. Tho conservatives, headed by the five 
Courtier, was not known as a good joustor; andfeiiring brothers Guise, uncles of Mary Stuart, repicsonted 
danger, Oathenne de Medici, wife of Henri, called tho most powerful of theso parties, both in nuiubers 
upon hor lord not to expose himself any longer. But and in tho talent of theif loaders. Thioo at least out 
the king would not listen, knd getting more and more of tho five brothers of the C^'^se family, tlie..|t.vtriiiiia] 
exoitod, sharply ordoivd Montgomery, who showed , do Loaraine, the marquis dj ^j^d. 4 ' luv.iukii de 
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Guise, ivoro men of high teJont and of extraordinary 
energy, and the fact that they were not less talented 
than unprincipled, the cardinal, among others, being 
known os one of the greatest libc^rtines of the witty 
and vicious court of Franco, in some measure added to 
their strengtli, in an ago and a country abs(»lutely cor- 
ruptodand ruled hy priestly cunning and physical force. 
Opposed to the conservative and nltra-Calliolic faction 
of tho Guises, was the reform and Protestant party, 
headed by the Pnnee do Condd and Ins brother, tho king 
of Navarre, and supportod fora while, though notwdth 
sincerity, by the able and unscrupulous Catherine do 
Medici, consort of Henri If. After tho tragic deatli of 
her husband, Catherine scorned for a moment doubtful 
whether she should attach hoi self to the coiisem'atives 
or to tho ictbrmers; but as soon ns she saw that the 
Guises weie getting tho uj>j>or hand, slio unhesita- 
tingly tlirew her influence into tho scale with them. 
TJie immediate ascendency of the uncles of ]Mary 
8tuart was owing partly to tlio popularity of tho duke 
do Guise, tho conqueror of Calais, and paiily, and still 
more, to the adroit manner in which the young queen 
placed herself at the helm of tho government, quietly 
, pushing her boy-husbund aside, and reigning in his 
name. Ju less than a month after Henri’s death, 
Mary and her uncles felt theiuselvcs so securely 
established in iwwol as to deem it safe to declare the 
main objects of their policy. Thosjveie, an intimate 
alliance with tho pope, the violent extirpation of 
hoiesy in Prance, tho reduction of Scotland, and the 
conquest of England. The projects <ii <*onqucst W'cre 
no empty boast, but extremely serious, tile duke do 
Guise, eage*r to gather fresh laurels, making immediate 
prcpai ations for assembling an army for shipment to 
Scotland. His plan was to suIkIuc, in the flist in- 
stajice, the northern kingdom, heirloom of his niece, 
and from thencjo to marcli into England, and 
strengthenf'd hy tlie adheienco of all good Roman 
Catholics, to push tlio illegitiniato usurper from tho 
throne and restore tho ancient faith of tho realm. 
Praxice, the warlike uncle of Mary Stuart loudly df*- 
clared,'was ready to stake a hundred thousand niciion 
the glory of uniting tlireo kingdoms under one sceptres, 
one church, and one code of laws--uu roi, une lui, 
une loi. The di earn was not unwuilliy tlio ehii‘f of 
the G uiscs. 

To meet the threatening invasion, Elizabeth had 
neither troops, nor arms, nor guns, nor ships, nor money. 
An official investigation, made in tho spring (d ir>oU, 
showed that tho whoh* naval force in commission con- 
sisted of exactly seven coast-guaid vessels, the largest of 
Olio liundiod and twenty tons burthen, besides eight 
small merchant bngs, carrying a couple of guns each, 
which weie puridiascd in the last days of Queen Mary, 
with the iiolilc infention of recoveiing Calais. This 
was the naval force of England actually afloat ; but in 
tho liarbimrs of tho kingdom the official investigatoi s 
found nine other small vessels, all mojo or less rotten, i 
and into W'hich sailors could not bo exjtocted to trust ' 
their lives. However, there were no sailois whose 
lives c-ould bo riski'd; nor was tiicrc any p.opeily i 
dweiplined force fit to he called an army. 'J’liogivater ! 
number of fighting men <;ullcctcd together wore j 
etationalBot Portsmouth,, but tho commander dc- ( 
spatchew ^eiJ to bring them into somethnig bko . 


(lisciplino, repoi'ted that the whole lot wore “ grown 
to misordor and mischief, and to the greatest ill than 


man’s head can imagine.” Two Hungs at least wore 
required to raise frosli bodies of troops, arms and 
money, and Elizabeth was ill provided with either. 
The larger part of the grant of her first ^mrliainent 
was spent at once in paying off the most greedy of 
the twonty-per-cent. Jews, into whoso moshos the late 
government had fallen, and tho rest went in shows 
and festivities which, the quc'cn persuaded herself, 
were necessary to u 2 )liold the dignity of the crown 
and to add to her personal populaiity. Tho want d 
money was scarcely oomjxensated by a small stock of I 
artilleiy, which tJio royal commissioners, to their own 
great surprise, discovered in tlie diKskyards. Theio 
were piled up, covered with dust and cobwebs, about 
I thirty cannon and “ demi-oannon,” all supposed to 
ho sound, besides some two hundred “culvorins,” 
“minions,” and “falconets.” I’heso wore the only 
things to oppose to the threatened French invasion — 
those, and tho loyal heaif^s of the queen’s subjects. 
Ehzabeth had full cemlidoneo in the latter, yet had 
studied history too well not to know that vietoiy was 
apt to march in the train of big gnus lather than 
loyal hearts. 

There was one way open of saving England fioin 
i tho army of one hundred thousand which tho Guises 
threaUmed to hurl upon its shores, and that was 
an intimate alliance with tho Pi’otetant paity in 
! Scotland, who had lison in rebel lion agnmst Mary 
Stuart and tlio regent, liei mother. Ever since the 
French troops had taken ^lossossion of the country in 
the name of tho j'oung rpieen, the* cause of tho 
Reformation had been spioading in the noi them king- 
dom, until its adherents had liecome streag enough to 
stiiiid forth openly against tho esfablishcHl rule, break- 
ing its j)owor by setting U]) a eountor-govemment 
Under the name of the “ liords of tho (Jongn^gation,” 
a number of the most influential nobles of Scotland, 
including tho earls of Glencairn, Argylc, and Morton, 
lord James Stuait, basUrd of James V., and many 
other groat barons who had imbibed tbe doctrines of 
Lutlior and Calvin, had banded tlicmsolvos togotlier 
in close union, and assuming jiolitical as well as 
religious sway over their followers and adherents, had 
sot up an insun ectionaiy rule -a state within a state. 
Tho movement commenced with tho signing of a 
solemn “covenant,” on the of December, 1557, 
which set tho laws of the country regarding leligioii 
at. open defiance, by ^iroelainiing the right of all not 
only to worship God after tho dictates of their own 
conscience, but to denounce the faith and ceremonies 
of the church of Romo. Although strongly incited by 
the priests to crush th« “ Covenantors ” at the outset, 
the piincess-regenftdid not dare h) pi ovoko a collision 
with tliom, uncertain as she was of aid from France, 
and of tho extent to wliich her brotliers, tho Guises, 
lis well as her daughter, would bo able to help her. 
Thus matters stood till the accession of Elizabeth, 
neither tho Pronefi and jiapal pajty feeling sufficiently 
strong to suppress the evor-gixiwing activity of the 
Loids of the Congregation, nor tho latter to hazard a 
groat stroke towards driving priests and foreigners out 
of the cou fitly. Tho vi|tory of Protestantism in 

England necessarily influenced the sbito of affairs in I 
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' Scotland, and Gocil, porooivin^ at oncso Iho extreme 
importance of an alliance with the roformera in the 
north, at once made preparations f(^r effecting the 
ohjeoi Elizabeth, neither as bold nor as far-seeing as 
her gi’cat minister, at first witliheld her consent to 
the proposed union, feeling a strong antipathy to 
rebels, a stronger one to I'ebols professing Calvinism, 
and the strongest of all to the person of the Calvinist 
rebel leader. John Knox, heart, head, and soul of the 
reformers, had published, while in exile at Geneva, 
a book fulminating against tlio two Marys, Queen 
' "Hilary of England, and regent Mary of Scotland, who 
were burning heretics under priestly dictation, to 
which work, written with extraordinary power, ho 
gave the title of “Blast of the Trnnjpot against the 
monstrous regiment of women.” Elizabeth, with all 
her male energy of character, had too much of female 
arrogance in her natuix) to pardon the bold hrnmpctcr 
denouncing the vanities of her sex; she, therefore, 
expressed cordial hatred of Knox, declaring that she 
would have nothing to do with him and his friends. 
It was a fine tlierao for another chapter about “the 
monstrous regiment of wimiAi.” 

The nairow conceit of Elizabeth might have cost 
her a crown, had it not been for her able minister. 
Cecil, seeing that the alliance with the Scotch 
Proteatiiiita was a question of life and death for 
England, unhe.sitatingly itiHisted' upon it, till ho 
carried his point, and rec‘eivcd the permission of the 
queen to tieat with the Louis of the Congregation, 
The negotiations wore cai riod <»n in great secrec^y till 
the death of Henri 11., whon^ t»n the danger of French 
invasion suddenly ])rcst'nting itself, Cocnl throw off 
his eonccalmont, and the queen herself entered with 
'some ardour into the undertaking. Towai’ds llie end 
of August, while Maiy Stuart was basking in the first 
full sunshine of power, her throne surmounted by the 
anus of Fiance, England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
Elizabeth despatched an experienced di[)loma tic gentle- 
man, Sir Kalpli Sadler, into Scotland, to enter into 
direct communication with the Viotesiant loadeiu 
Though husbanding her own rosouroes with the 
greatest parsimony, the queen did not shiink from 
spending money to get friends; and Sir lialph was 
ilhitrusted with the sum of three thousand pounds 
sterling for distribution among such of the pious 
(’ovenantoi's as miglit bo in want of rash. His 
writtxin instniotions directed the envoy to approach 
“ the rebels ” softly, and, having put somewhat into 
the i)ockct8 of their groat men, to stir them up to fight, 

“ so as the French might be the bettor occupied with 
tliem, and the leas with Enghiml.” Hio diplomatic 
game did not answer entirely well ; three thousand 
pounds was a small sum to disti ibuted among a 

whole host of hungiy men ; and •bvery rebel worth 
bribing, and willing to be bribed, was fully aware that 
for 6ach singlo gold piece dropping from the liands of 
thrifty Queen Elizabeth, ten at least might be obtained 
from brilliant Queen Mary. To arrive at terms more 
worthy of them and of England, the Lords of the 
Congregation came forward with a grand projoc't. It 
was tliat the young carl of Arran, nearest heir to the 
crown of Scotland, should marry Elizabeth, and that, 
allegiance having been wi^'hdmwn from Mary Stuart, 
as tuler of a foreign country, the realms of England 

and Scotland should bo united for ever under the 
descendants of the now dynasty, llo^wful as was the 
scheme, and apparently simple in execution, it came 
to nothing. Elizabeth consented to meet Arran at a 
secret interview, and left it firmly dotonnined not to 
marry him. The Scottish earl was plain in featuros 
and embarrassed in speech, and as he shiod side hy 
side with Lord Eobert Dudley, the queen drew a dei'p 
sigh, and abruptly left the room. 

The intimacy of the queen with her handsome 
master of the horse had given liso to all sorts of 
rumours ever since her accession, and when one 
royal suitor after the other was dismissed by her, the 
belief bocamo general tJiat she intended to raise 
Dudley from the position of favouied lover to that of 
husband. Ihit Dudley had a wife living, and it was 
nocessaiy to got rid of her before ho could think of 
giving his hniid before the altar to his royal mistress. 
In the summei of lo5‘), tlioio was much talk among 
all classes of the people of attempts ho had made to 
poison her, and the speeches about it grew so loud 
that the foreign amh.issadois discussod the subjec.t in 
their olficial despatches. ITnder date of the lllh of 
September, Alvaiez do Quadra, envoy (»f Tliilip, for- 
waidod to Ilia court a most extraordinary repot t of a 
conversation he had. held Avith Focil a fcAV days 
before, which ])laced the Avholo ottlio nimoiirs about 
the queen and her lover in a foaiful light, “ Secretary 
Cecil,” the Spanisli envoy wrote, “ after many ]>r()tes' 
tations and cntieatios that I would keep swret what 
ho was about to tell mo, said that. l)ie <|n(*(*n was going 
on so strangely that he was about to witJidraAv frmn 
lier service. It was a bad sailor, he said, who did 
not make for port tvhon lie saw a storm coaling, and 
for himself ho perceived tlu) im>.si maniK*st rum 
impending ovei the qmu*n through her intimaov with 
Jiord Itohort. TJie Lord hobeit had made himself 
master of the business of the slate and of the pei’son 
of the queen, to the oxireme injuiy of tlio realm, with 
the inteuiion of marrying Jiei ; and she herself was 
sluittiiig herself up in the palace, to iho peril of her 

health and life He implored me, for the love 

of God, to lemonstialo with the queen; to persuade 
lier not utterly to throw heiself away as she was 
doing, and to remember what slio owed to lieuelf and 
to her subjects.” After further details of liis oeii- 
versation with (Veil, the ambassador eonchuleil : 
“Lost of all ho said that they were thinking ot 
destroying Lord BobciFs Avife. They laid given out 
that she w^as ill ; but slie Avas not ill at all, but was 
very well, and Avas taking gicat care not to bo 
poisoned. God, ho trusted, Avonld nev(^' permit such a 
crime to W aeoomj dished, or allow so wicked a con- 
spiracy to prosper.” 

Twenty-lbui hours after this eoiworsatiun, the w ife 
of Lord Eobert Dudley Avas found dead at the foot of 
the staircase in her lonely d^^elling of Ouiunor Hall, 
near Oxford, i'hat she was miudored there Avas no 
doubt, nor that she was sacrificed to the ambition of 
her handsome lord ; but whoso hands committed the 
foul deed no human judge, or jury, over discovered. 
The bewitching master of the hoi sc of (Jiioon Elizabeth 
had been married to Amy Eobsart cloven years, Ik^ being 
a lad of rvinetoen, and she a fair sw^jot gii 1 of seA^'ntcH'n, 
at th# time of the nuptials. J was a love-match, 
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sO'Oalled — ^^nnptiao carnalos a incipiimt in 

Jnctu torminantur,” as Cecil remarked of it — and, like 
all such unions, beset with misery. Having got tired 
of the charms of his pretty little wife, Lord Bobort 
left her, and the sunshine of royal favour coming to 
distingiiish him above all other courtiers and horse- 
masters, he shut her up at Cumnor Hall, out of the 
reach of friends and relations. Hero Amy Dudley 
was “ found dead " on the 8th of September ; and on 
an inqnest being hold, the few soi-vants attending in 
the house swore that they knew nothing whatever us 
to the way in which she had perished. Lord liolxirt 
stayed with tlio queen at Windsor when receiving the 
report that the body of his wife was tying stiff and j 
stark and covered witli gore at the foot of tlae staircase 
in the gloomy old hall in Berkshiio, a few hours’ 
journey from the royal palace. The master of the 
horse affected no sorrow for the frightful death of his 
I consort, but concerned himself at once about the 
inquest on her body. Despatching a courier to his 
eonsiti. Sir Thomas Blount, he gave minute orders 
that “ the discreetest and most substantial men should 
1)0 chosen for the jury.” The matter was managed 
faultlessly, and the twelve men isolectcd to investigate 
the mystoiious event were so entirely discreet as to 
bring in without hesitation a verdict of ** Accidental 
death.” It satisfied the queen, but did not satisfy the 
people of England, and loud cries Jliat an atrocious 
murder had boon oommitied and was being hushed 
up, broke out everywhere. The subject -was discussed 
in highways and b 3 ’ways to such an ( xtent that one 
of the most celebrated of Protestant preachers thought 
it his dut^^ to inform Cecil that “ the country was full 
of dangerous suspicion and muttering,” to be allaj^ed 
onty by an “ earnest searcliing and tiying of the 
Iruth, with punishment if any were found guilty,” so 
as lo avoid “ the displeasure of God, the dishonour of 
the queen, and the danger of the whole realm.” Cecil 
duty iei)ortcd this and other communications to tho 
(pieen, but she only laughed at Ihoiu, as pieces of 
ubhiiulity. “She laughs too much for a honest 
woman,” Do Quadra wrote to his mfistcr. 

Tho stories and scandals about tho queen seemed to 
affect for a while as her reputation so her popularity. 
But tho feeling lasted only for a veiy short time 
(gradually, tho iX)Oj)le began to jx^icoivc that their 
sovereign was both more and less than a woman, and 
that, wliatover her shortcomings and fniilties in 
private life, she was by far the best rulei placed at 
tho helm of the English goveinment since tho days of 
Henry VII. Before Elizabeth had been a year on tlio 
throne, the effitkits of her administration became visible 
both in the revived state of trade and industry, and in 
the respect with which England was looked upon by 
foicjgn countries, testified by numeious embsissies. 
'fho finst great effort of tho government was to ci'cate 
an aimed force for tlie defence of tlie kingdom, which 
w as accomplished in tho coui’so of tho year 1559. By 
Cecil’s advice, tlio queen appropriated tho whole of 
tho revenues of tho vacant bishoprics, and likewise 
cpnli6ca> vl for tho public Ijcnefit the large grants of 
land and other pioperty which her predecoHsor had 
made over to convents and abbeys, and tlie vast sums 
thus obtained served for building ships and purchasing 
aims. Thomas Gresham, who continued to lie illiza- 


beth’s financial and commercial envoy in the Nether- 
lands, received orders to purchase at Antweip and 
Liege as mucli war material as could be obtained, and 
ho executed his task by sending shiploads of .guns, 
swords, corslets, sulphur and saltpetic over to England. 
Meanwhile, carpenters and sliipwrights w^re busy at 
home swinging axe and chisel. At Gillingham, on 
the mouth of the Medway, tho archbishops of Canter- 
bury had built themselves a magnificent palace, and 
near it stood tho miraculous image of tho holy Virgin, 
attracting thousands of pilgrims, Elizabeth convort<^ 
tho magnificont archiopiscoiml mansion into a splendiu 
carpenter’s workshop, and tho miraculous imago of 
“Our Lady of Qillingliam ” having been removed to 
a lumber room, tho pilgnms woro asked to lend a 
hand in building sliips and making anchors, I'opos, and 
sails, which they did with so much good will as to 
I convert in a fow months the old haunt of monks into 
the fii-st naval yard of the kin^om. By tho end of the 
year 1 659, there were twenty ships tying in Gillingham 
harbour, complete with guns, sails, and tackle, well 
stored with ammunition, manned for sea, and ready 
to sail at a moment’s notice. Public rumour destined 
the twenty pilgi'im men-of-war to reconquer Calais, 
Elizabeth, indeed, thought much of Calais ; but Cecil 
told iier, and she believed it, that her CtUais for the 
time had to ho sought in Scotland. 

Tho plans of Cecil wore vast and compi chensivo, 
and wei e submitted to the queen in a j)aper drawn up 
by himself, headed “ Momoiial of cerbiin points meet 
for tho restoring of the realm of Scotland to tho ancient 
wcjilo.” The “ points ” wei e neai ly the same previously 
advocated by the Protector Somerset, in whoso footsteps 
Elizabeth’s minister tried to follow. “ It i s to be noted,” 
Cecil wrote, in his memorial, “ that tlio hi^st worhlly* 
felicity that Scotland can have, is oitlier io continue in 
a perpetual peace with tho kingdom ot England, or to 
bo one monarchy with England. 1 f tho first bo sought, 
then must it necessarily bo provided that Scotland be 
not so subject as it is presently to tho appointments of 
France, tlie ancient enemy of England. As long as 
Scotland is at the command of the French, there is no 
hope to have accord long betwixt those two realms.” 
To attain this gieat object, Elizabeth was advised to 
send immediately a body of troops, together with some 
sliijis and money, to the Scotch ndormers, so as to 
enable them io drive the French fiom the count^ 3 ^ 

“ And then,” Cecil concluded, “ may the realm of 
Scotland consider, being once made free, what means 
maybe devised, through God’s goodness, to accord tho 
two realms to live united for time to come, at tho 
pleasure of Almighty God.” Elizabeth had neitW 
the boldness, nor the far-seeing wisdom of her great 
minister; but though, tpeiliaps, she was not able to 
|)erceive witli him ‘ ilia t both the political and religious 
mdopondcnco of tho kingdom depended ujiDn tho 
closest alliance wil.h the i-eform party in Scotland, she 
was sufficiently shrewd to appreciate tho advantage 
that would accrue to lior own intcroste and the 
security of her thfone by a union with Uie northern I 
Protostents. G radually , and led more than leadin g, she 
allowed herself to be drawn into tho execution of 
Cecil’s i»licy,’ At tho commencement of Deoomber, 
1559, Sir William \Vint4r, a newl^'-made young 
admiml, was commissioned to take fourteen out of the 
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twenty ships lying in Qillingham liarbonr, an4 to 
sail into the Prilli of Forth, to intercept a French 
squadron which, it was known, was preparing to carry 
“reinforcements to the foreign garrisons in Scothuid. 
This clearly meant war against France ; but Eliza- 
beth, still timid, attempted to prevent the movement 
being looked upon as such, by issuing dubious in- 
structions to Sir William Winter, lie was told in his 
commission, “ to understand that the principal point 
of his service was to impeach the access of any mom ] 
^.succour fiom France into Scotland, and to facilitate 
any dejiarture thence toward Fmfico.” lie was j 
further instructed that, “ if ho found himself strong | 
enough, and if tJicre was a convenient opportunity, 
war or no war, attacked or not attacked, he might 
destroy any armed vessels that ho might fall in with.'* 
Ilut tliero was an ugly condition attacliod to this lofty 
commit^sion of her majesty. Sir William was enjoined 
to profess under no circumstances wliatever that ho 
was acting under orders fioin the queen and her 
govominent, but, when challenged, ** to say that he 
was acting on liis own rosj^nsibility.” The French 
would liave boon perfectly justified, under these 
circumstances, t(j treat the Queen’s admiral, should 
they defeat him, as a pirate, and tie him to the mast- 
head of the nearest vessel. 

Sir William Winter, fortunately, was nnf defeated, 
blit made his way into the Fiith of Fortli, the dangerous 
road before him having been swept clear, and the 
enemy scattered, by a trememdous gale, which arose at 
the critical moment, in favour of England. Fivexlays 
licforo Elizabeth’s oommandfa quitted the Medway, the 
marquis d’Elboeuf, lord high admiral of Franco, and 
brother of the duke do (iuise, left Dieppe with a 
large fleet, consisting partly of tmiisport.s, carrying 
foot soldiers and cavalry for service in Scotland, and 
partly of war shijis, well manned and armed, and far 
superior in streiigtli to the whole newly-built navy of 
England. I’ho wcjithor was fair when t.ho Frcjncdi 
fleet sailed from DiopjM), so that, had it continued sOf 
d’Elboouf would have reached Tjciih liofore Sir William 
Winter with his fourteen ships had cleared the mouth 
of the Tliaraes, and the lauding of a new army in 
^Scotland might have changed the course of history, as 
far as human calculations went, lint human calcula- 
tions wore not to prevail for the moment. The 
French fleet had scarcely reached the entrance of the 
North Sea, when the wind, which had boon south-east 
before, veered round to the opjx)sito quarter, blowing 
fiercely, and increasing in vehemence until it ac- 
quired the force of a hurricane. For a whole week, 
l3ie heavily-laden transpoito were tossed about 
furiously by the gale; some went to the bottom at 
once, and others were dashed* ag^nst each other, the 
thick oaken spars flying about lilSo chaff in the wind, 
and tlie wild cries of the drowning men perishing in 
the wilder uproar of the elements. Many of the 
French ships were driven against the flat coast of 
Holland, inaccessible amidst the gi^ntio tumult of the 
waves, the white-crested breakers idling up into moun- 
tains. Not a living soul was saved of the whole proud 
fleet which hod sot out for the conquest of Scotland, 
except the crew of two yessels, one the flag-j^hip of 
the French admiral. TMo latter, after boating about 
for more tlian ten days in the channel, regwned 
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Dieppe; while tlietKicond ship, commanded by captain 
de Martiguos, one of the most oxpei*t sailors of the 
French navy, found a temporary refuge behind the 
string of islands guarding the entrance into the 
Zuydor Zee, and ultimately roaohod Leith. One 
hundred men, landed from this vessel, wore the wliolo 
succour derived by the French in Scotland from an 
erterpriso upon which Mary Stuart and her mother, 
the regent, had staked all their hopes. . 

Elizabeth’s young fleet had but a nan*ow esoaj)© 
from the same storm which annihilated the French 
navy. Sir William Winter, with his fourte(>n Gilling- 
ham vessels, was overtaken by the storm a day after 
ho Ijad loft the mouth of the 'riianies, but, sailing near 
the slioro, was enabled to take shelter in Yarmonth 
roadstead, where he remained a fortnight. At the 
end of this time, being still ignorant of the tern])lo 
late that had overtaken the enemy, lie ventured forth, 
anxious to execute his commission, but was stopiKid by 
a fresh gale off Flamborongh IIca<l, and had to fall 
hack into the Thimber, with the loss of many of the 
ships boats. It was not till the morning of tlio 24th 
of January, nearly a month after luiving the Medway, 
that he went sailing up the Frith of J^^orth, slowly 
drifting with the tide. 'J'ho French Icxikod on with 
astonishment at the fourteen strange ships, bristling 
with cannon, but with scarcely •any men visible on 
lioard, and not denoting their nationality by nana*, 
flag, or colour. Silently and slowly, like phantoms of 
the sea, the unknown ships came drifting towards 
Burntisland, a small town on the northern slioro of the 
Forth, which, together with the ojiposite isle of 
Jnchkoith, had been strongly fortified by the Froiicli 
troops. The commander of the latter, General D’OyscI, 
seeing the strange men-of-war in <.he offing, at first 
imagined tliem to be the long expected vesstdti of 
d’Elbceuf ; but as they came nearer, without ewiluting 
the French flag at Inchkeith, and witliout showing any 
cohuirs, or giving any signs of life whatever, he got 
suspicions, and oidered a blank shot to l)o fired across 
the lx)ws of the ni'arest vessel. Still there was no 
answer, onwaid as bidbre, silently and slowly, cam o 
the phantom shi])S. D’CIysel’s patience now was ex- 
hausted, and spiinging to a gun, he fired right into 
the foremost of llie strange men-of-war. The shot 
producjcd a startling ciTcct. Tii an instant, the dixid 
arose into life ; anued men sprang forth from eveiy 
nook and corner of the silent ships, and the flag of 
England came whirling up to the mast-heads. TJio 
young English adinii al had waited to be attacked, and 
thought his queen would forgive hin^ if he attacked 
the French in turn -oven forgive Jinn if lie should 
beat them. 

The beating was soon done. 'IVo broadsides proved 
amply sufficient to stop the gnus kt Burntisland and 
along the shore, whereupon the admiral took pos- 
session of rJl the French vessels within reach, and 
despatched a detachment of sailors to cut off Qenonil 
D’OyHel’s comraunic.ation on the land side with 
Stirling, Edinburgh, and Leith. These had come to 
bo the only places of importance held by the Frencli, 
in the name of the queen of Scotland, the rest having 
f&llon giadually under ihe authority of the reform 
party, noaded by the l^ords v f the Congrtgation, 
As d^n as the thunder of English guns was 
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the Proiiefitaiits rofed through All add«uoh e^preitsioxis of reigret at tho^^aoddeat^. in 
the oouii%^ of iFife, to help in cutting Oif the retmt of the Leith roads as might befit the eittaation. Tbo 
ihA iPren^ force under D’O^’sel, whicli had become terrible destruction of the fleet in tbO North Sea had' 
abaolu^ly necegsary by the blockade from the sea, cast the French government too much down fo say a 
involving a total loss of provisions. D’Oysel com- word in remonstrance to this explanation ; but the 
menced his retreat the day after ho Imd l>eon attacked, regent of Scotland reftised to receive it quietly, and 
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determined to %ht his way through difficulties ap- 
parently insunnountablo, ITo sot out firim Bnrnt- 


sont a spirited letter tp Count Koailles, her daughter’s 
ambassador at London, to protest against the proceed- 


island, now heap of ruins, in the middle of tlio ings of Queen Elizabeth. “ Such a mask,” she wrote 


night, the rain pouring down in streams, and no man 
liaving a morsel of food in his Jcnajxsfick. All night 


to Noaillos, “ is too easy to strip off. As if it were 
likely, or credible, that an officer and a subject sliould^ 


Jong they marched, and all the next day, and all the have the will, far loss the jx>wer, of making war, not 
next night, till, having made a long turn northward, only without thoermsent, but without the orders of his 
to osoaiHJ both the sailors of the English fleet and tJio sovereign. SiKmk opmly to the queen. Bid her re- 
forces of the reformers, they icachwl the bridge of member how God avenges unjust dealings.” Count 
Alloa, on tJio road to Stirling. Although having Noaillos spoke as openly as was possible Ibr a man 
tasted no food fr)r forty-eight Jiours, and marched in grown grey in diplomacy, but fuil^ to make the least 
incessant rain, the fugitives liad yet kept up their impression upon* Elizalieth. “This woman,” the 


spirits hy the hope of soon reaching the secure strong- 
hold of their countrymen ; but tliey were ready to 
sink down in despair when they found that Alloa 
Bridge, the only pass to Stirling, as well as to 
Edinburgh, liad been broken, and the flooded river 
was rushing imj)etuously through the open arches. 


Spanish ambassador wrote to his master, commenting 
upon the events of the time, and particularly Elizabeth’s 
warlike policy in Scotland — “ this woman is jxissesBed 
with a hundred thousand ^ovils, and yet she pietends 
to me that she would like to bo a nun, and five in a 
cell, and tell her beads from moraing till night.” The 


All despaired, save tiio general, who liad no sooner old bishop, King Philip’s envoy, was evidently jealous 
glanced at the fatal bridge, when ho oonoeivod a plan of the maiden queen, lieing made aware daily of her 


to repair it. An order was issued to the astounded 
soldiers to lay down their arms, aTu\ set to uni-oof a 


infinite superiority in diplomatic craft. Able as he 
was to circumnavigate facts, he instinctively felt that 


large old church, standing close to the rivor-sido. he could never hope to arrive at such glorious heights 
The woi k was sexm accomplished, and the stout of dissimulation as this young queen who wanted to 
beams of the clnireh roof having boon liid upon tho bo a jiun. 


piers of tho broken bridge, D’Oysel’s troop.^ marched 
across, and, at tho end of a few hours, found them- 


Elizabeth had some excuses for the diplomatic 
trickeiy in wliich she showed herself so early a 


selves safe at Stirling, the first to tell tho tale of tho master. If she dissembled, her great antagonist, ilio 


English attack and their own retreat 
At Edinburgh and Leith, the ignorance was natu- 
ralfy not the same as at Stirling, aud the da}'^ after 
the arrival of tho English fleet, the regent sent a 


queen of Franco and Scotland, dissembled still more, 
and there were soriou.s fears that tho intrigues fiom 
tliis quarter would bring about, sooner or later, a 
revolution, IIundredH of French emissaries, chiefly 


lievald to Sir VN'illiam Winter, requesting to know by priests, wore spread all over England, openly exciting 
whoso order lie was levying war against the quo<m of iiie people to revolt by asserting that Elizabeth was 
Scotland. Tho admiral w'as ready with an answoi, illegitimate, and that the crown of right l)olonged to 
determined to fight a little and to lie a groat deal lor tho Scottish queen, as nearest, legitimate heir. Mary 
his gracious sovereign. Ho told tho herald, with Stuart, too, continued to call herself queen of England, 
most serious countxuiance, that ho had Ixjen sent “ to and to all tho remonstrances of tho English ambassador 
conduct divers ships, loaded with ordnance and cannon, at Paris on the subject, there was no other answer*" 
to P»erwiek,” and that, “finding no sure anchorage but tho very unsatisfactory one that it was a meie 
there,” he had, entindy on his own account, “resolved titular distinction, without any moaning attached to 
to sccjk the Forth, knowing no other hut g<Kid peace it. When pressed hard, Mary Stuart oiforod to put 
between my sovereign and all other princes.” In the question to arbitration whether she had a right to 
this peaceable mood, iho young admiral complained, assume the title of queen of England, which naturally 
ho had Iwon most misehiovously attacked. “As 1 made matters infinitely worse, as it involved a claim, 
was running iifto Leiih roods,” said he, “the French the very existence of which Elizabeth could not concede 
forts at Inchkeith and Burntisland shot at me, and I in honour to herself. Tho French ambassador was met 
being therewith mo\ed,and hearing tho great cruelty by a burst of anger when submitting the proposition, 
which the French aised against tlio Congi-egation of and, in reply, the queen told him that “she would not 
Scotland, I determined with myself to give all tlio aid siitior her estate to lie thus neglected in the open sight 
1 might to the Congregation, and to let tho French of tho world.” Soon after, a meeting of the privy 
frem their wicked practices as tar as J might —but council was called together, and after a long and 
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hereof tho Queen’s highness, my mistress, was nothing earnest debate, it was decided to send an army into 
privy.” Jt was but a poor stoiy,an<i that the admiial Scotland. It warf tlio unanimous opinion of the 
should a.sk the shrewd regent of Scotland to believe council that “ tlie queen of Scots, her husband, and 
it, waft really adding insult to injury. However, tho the house of Guise, wore the mortal enenriefl of the 
tale wftft greatly approved of by EHzalicth, and tho queen’s person,” and that, “as long as her majesty 
English envoys abroad wore instructed to repeat it and the queen of Scots werolalive, they would never 
at the courts at which they were accreilitod and to permit her majesty to live in assured peace.” llm 
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Aiiiber g»ye tbek advioe that, 
uxiM tW J*reBoh weiB wholly driven out of Scot* 
land, ‘*Ker majesty, and all those who defended her 
title, would bo in continual danger.** Unwilling as 
Elizabeth was to declare war, and to enter into an 
I alliance with the Calvinist reformers in the noi*th, she 
felt she could hesitate no longer.^ Thus, much against 
her own desire, the queen driffed into a policy and 
towards a coui'so of events which was to shape her 
whole reign and affect the history of England for 
^jenturies to come. 

Cecil having signified to tlio Tords of the Congre- 
gation the wilfingnoss of her majesty to enter into an 
open alliance with tliom, a conferonoo was aiTangod to 
take place at Berwick, and on the 25th of February, 
]5t)0, the duke of >iOTfolk was mot hero by five 
Scotch commissioners, the chief of whom woi’o Lord 
Maxwell and Lord James Stuart, iUegitiinate son of 
King James V. Two days’ discussion sufficed to 
bi'ing about a formal treaty, securing an offensive 
and defensive alliance between Scotland and England. 
By the terms of this treaty, duly signed on the 
271 h of February by all parties, the queen of Eng- 
land, “ in consideration of the attempt to annex »Scot- 
laiid to the French ciown, and for the preservation of 
its ancient liberties,” l)ound hci-solf to furnish an 
army to assist the S(50ttish jHJople to expel the foreign 
invaders, and, in return, the Scots engaged to provide 
an'aj’my at their own expense to assist England, in 
case the French should retaliate by invading it. The 
25th of March was fixed as the time on which the 
English army should enter Scotland ; but a slight 
delay ensued, retarding the important event for throe 
days. On Tliursflay, the 28th of March, all was ready, 
and six tliousand foot soldiers, together with two 
thou<>and horse, eiT)SHed the Tweed, at Bei*wick, under 
the ccimmand of Lord Grey, who was treading familiar 
ground, having marched eleven years before with 
the I’rotector towards the capital of Scotland. He 
now kept to the old road near the sea, but pusliing 
forward slowly, until joined at Prestonpans, on the 
4th of A])ril, by the troops of the reformers. The 
meeting was hearty ; however, Lord Grey could not 
suppress his feeliT)g of deep mortification on finding 
I \hat the allies for whom ho was going to fight had 
only engaged for twenty days, the term commencing 
with the 25th of March, on wlihdi hostilities wore to 
begin, so tliat under this arrangement the army of 
Scotland would dissolve in air in the course of about 
a week. To turn this week to the best accoiint now 
became the chief object of tlio English commander, 
and he forthwith diniCtexl his own and the Scotch 
troops upon Leith, whitih had been fortified by tho 
French, and supplied with a garrison of four thousand 
men, thus l^ecoming thoii’ prinoi|ml stronghold in the 
kingdom. But, by some unacsoountable neglect, the 
siege guns, which were to bo sent by sea from Ber- 
wick, had not anived when liOrd Grey’s army sat 
down ^fore Ijoith, nor, still more unaccountably, had 
Sir William Winter, whoso fleet wls lying in glorious 
inactivity in the Frith of Forth, received any orders 
to oo-operato with the troops on shore. Thus tho 
w^k passed, and the Scotch army disbanded itself, 
without teking Leith, or effecting the slightest advan- 
tage against in© enemy. All that the llnglish com- 1 


mander could do under the circuinsUinc**s was to 
send a messenger to London, urging the immediate 
despatch of fresh troops, guns, and ammunition. The 
messenger presented himself before tho queen in ilu) 
second week of April— most important week in ilie 
history of tho two kingdoms. 

Even after the despatch of her army into Scotland, 
Elizabeth showed extreme unwillingness to make the 
cause of tho Scottish reformers hci own. It was 
owing to her distinctly expressed wish, that, the 
English admiral was left without orders for co- 
operating with tho army, and that oven the caiiiioii 
of Lord Grey s troops was rotaiuod at Berwick. All 
the persuasions of Gecil to i)i(xu*ed in tho course once 
commenced pi ovod fruitless, and the queen seemed on 
the point of utterly ruining lior cause by her wavering 
mood and indecision, wlieii a somewhat unexj>ected 
event suddenly changed the aspect of affairs. VVhilo 
the envoy fixim tho camp before Leith was on the 
way to the queen, thciro arrived in J-<ondon a new 
ambassador of King Philip, a Flemish nobleman. 
Seigneur do Glascon, tlio bearer of a sjieeial me.ssago 
to Elizalietb. He was instructed to tell hei that the 
king of Spain, having hcaid of the assistance she had 
given to tho heretics of Scotland, in anus against 
their lawful sovereign, thought it necessary to wain 
her not to continue the same caurso of policy, hut 
to locall the shijis and any troops she might Jiavo 
despatched, umfer pain of incurring the intenso 
displeasure of his majesty, if not his open hostility. 
Tho message, faithfully delivered by IMiilip s env(.>y, 
stung Elisiabeth to the quick. Her pride revolted at 
tho cool insolence with which tho Spanish king pie- 
suvned to order her how to hohavo; and, Ihougli not 
forgetting for a moment the fact of his representing 
the first power of Euro]»o, she at once, with tnio 
feminine inqietuosity, resolved to sot him at defialieo. 
immediate oidets to send reinforeemeuts, guns, and 
anrimnition to the English troops in Scotland, W('ro 
dospahjlied to Leith, and Sir William Winter received 
instructions to co-operate, to the ]x*Kt of his power, 
with tho commander of tho army. 'J’ho queen now 
loudly docilared that she would nevor^ rest till tho 
last Frenchman had been diiveu out of Scotland ; and, 
to exhibit tho wailiko emotion which had saddenly 
sprung up ill her breast, she summoned th(^ London 
train liands together for exercise, and day after day 
kept galloping at their head m St. James’s Park. ’1 he 
movomerit was slightly Judicron.s ; liowevcr, it liad its 
effect upon the patriotism of tho masses. V •dnub'ers, 
ready to fight tho French at tho shortest notice, went 
flowing in streams to Itoiwick, and l^lore the end of 
April a second English army was ready to march 
upon tho Scottish capital. 

Tlio whole of the French in Scotland were 

now shut up in Leith, holding (»f Edinburgh only 
the castle. Tho approach from tJie sea-sido having 
been stopped by the blocskado oi the English ships, 
the regent had no choice but to surrender Leith at 
once, or to defend it till tho anival of another Fiench 
fleet, not expootod before tho middle ot June. There 
was barely mod enough within the walls of Leith to 
last till tho middle of May ; nevertheless, (huieral 
D’Oysel* who bad taken ujK)n huuself tho command 
in ckie^ resolved to hold out to m*o last, trusting to 
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the Rtont walls of the fortress as much as to the sfout 
hearts of his soldiers, most of them old veterans, 
seasoned in many an Italian campaign. Lord Giey 
was by no means so well off in regard to troops os his 
antagonist, his men being mostly young, under loose 
discipline, unaccustomed to siege- woik, and disheart- 
ened, to some extent, by a striking want of sympathy 
on tho part of the Scotch ]U'ople for wJiose sake they 
were staking their lives. Excej)! a few noblemen and 
their soiwauts, there wore no Smteh troops in the 
English camp, and none could bo induced to enlist, 
even under tlie offer of high pay, I'here remained 
nothing to Lord Grey hut to fight the battle for tho 
Scotch without the Stiotch, and, fis soon as his cannon 
had been landed from the ships, ho set to work in tho 
task before him. Tlie big guns, as in many a previous 
conU'st of arms, again proved tho best English weajjon. 
Day and night tlio heavy ordnance kept battering tho 
walls of J^eilh, and on tho last day of April the havoc 
made was so grt‘at, tliat it seemed the town could no 
longer resist. On the evening of the day, the quai*tor 
nearest the harbour porctiived to l )0 in flames, and, 
fanned by a strong northerly breeze, the fiery tongues 
went licking round the foitifications, till they had over- 
lapped tho whole place, and rose high up into the sky, 
illuminating with glare of day the Englisli camp and 
fleet. Lord Grey cjfpected momentarily tho surrender 
of the garrison ; hut when hour afte^ hour passed and 
the French erimo Tiot, he dotennined to remind them 
of his presence the next <lay, by marching into tho 
town. Hjo next day eamt, tho 1st May, and no 
sooner had tho first dawn announced itifelf in tho 
golden tinge of tlic clouds, when tho English lroo])s 
got ready for tiu^ storm, expecting to have easy wOik 
by striding over open biOiUjlies. l»nt when it was 
full Gr<?y» to his immense surprise, 

fitfiw no open l)r(*aolies before him, nor i uiiis blackened 
by fire, but walls as thick and as clean as ever, and 
soldiers marching upon the walls in holiday dross. 
The French had got it into their heads to imitate a 
native custom by celebrating May Day, and festooned 
garlands were hanging fiom fort to foit, with fiowciy 
May-p(jlos on every bastion. The English troops, who 
had not yet forgotten tho tremendous conflagration of 
the previous night, looked on in blank abtouishnietit 
at all the flowers and garlnnds, somewhat doubtful 
whether the thing was a dream or reality. Then llio 
French commenced dancing on tho walls, arc mid tlioir 
May-polos, and Grey thought best to order Jrs nun 
back to tJioir tents, rannon and gnnp(>wder were 
clearly lost upon an enemy who insisted on dancing. 

On May Da/, the guns ceased thundering against 
tho walls of Leith, but tho work of destruction com- 
menced afresh wdh the dawn of tho next moniing. 
There anived coifrievs in tho English camp wdth 
despatches from Cecil and the <iueon, mging tho ener- 
gotio pixiseciitiou of the siogo, and. if possible, an im- 
mediate assatilt. Another threatening letter from tho 
! monarch of Spain had raised tlie military ardour of 
Elizabeth to the highest pitch; and, forgetting all her 
form&r hesitation, by which the whole of tho prepaiu- 
for tho war had been hampered and loft incom- 
plete^ ehe now insishid that the Fren(dj should be at 
once attacked and driven from thoir stiWighold. 
Lord Grey, though fully awra^ of the dangcjsand 


difficulty of the task, had not tlie courlge to withstand 
tho injunctions of the voliement royal lady, now 
suddenly thirsting for warlike famo. His ciiaracter 
as a skilful general stood not very high; ho had 
commanded at Guisnes, strongest of all the OaJais 
outworks, when it was taken by the French, and to 
wipe out this defeat }iad become the great ambition oi 
his life* He now resolved to take Leith at all 
hazards, and at all risks. After battering the walls 
for five days longer, from the morning of tho 2nd 
till the evening of the 6th of May, ho thought thq^ 
breaches made sufficient to warrant a general stonii, 
to take place early the next day. Late in the evening 
of tho 6th, some of tho chief officers inspected the forti- 
fications, and strongly reported against tlio assault, 
as utterly impracticable for the moment ; however, 
the commandci‘-in-cliief, goaded by ever-renewed 
tauntiS from the court, insisted that it should take 
place. Accordingly, the troops wei’e got ready for 
the stoim a little after midnight ; and as soon as the 
fii*st rays of day camo creeping from over tho oastom 
hills, there was a rush forward into the enemy’s 
trenches. Tho outer works were soon taken, but 
when the storming-parties, with increased imi)etu- 
osity, had jumped down into the second and deepest 
moat surrounding tho fortifications, they found, to 
their utter dismay, that tho scaling-ladders which 
tlioy had brought with them were too short by mom 
than a man’s length. In vain the excited soldieis 
tried to climb up against the hard granite walls by 
lifting each otlior fiom tlio top of their ladders ; theie 
was no looting anywhei'Q, and no sooner was a head 
raised aliove the battlements when it got knocked 
down by tho bullets or butt-ends of tho French. And 
not only Frenchmen, but Scotchwomen ui tho lowest 
classes camo forward to bar tho passage of tho as- 
saulting host. All along the ramparis stood swarms 
of** the Frenchmen’s harlots,” busy, with immense zeal, 
in loading guns, rolling tar-barrels, and pouring Ixul- 
ing pitch upon the heads of the English soldiers. For 
those, there was no possibility of fighting, and all 
they could do was to allow themselves to be killed. 
Tho work of slaughter went on for more than two hours, 
to tho intense gratification of the n^gent, who, though 
seriously ill, and feeling life fast ebbing away, ordered* 
herself to bo carried on her couch to the summit of 
the castle, to enjoy the terrific spectacle. Never before 
dhl the eyes of tho queen-mother behold such a sight. 
With fierce stubbornness, heedless of death, the Eng- 
Iihh regiments kept dashing against the granite walls, 
surging upwaids like stom-driven waves, and de- 
voured like waves in their own element. Grim death 
full down in sliowers from tho ramparts of Ijoith, and 
the dark moat below became a yawning grave. 

Tho carnage wonVon till the grave was choked, and 
tho dying stopped the road of tho living. But it was i 
not before half tho officors of his army had perished 
tlmt Lord Grey oi*derod the bugles to sound a rocalL 
Slowly the shattered ]*emnant of the English host ! 
crept back to the*tents, followed by a long train of i 
wounded, of cripples, and of coipses. Tho spirit of 
the a» my was utterly broken, and it was feared evety 
moment that the French would burst from their forti- 
fications to mow down thoge that were left to kill. 
However, this was a groundless fear, for tho French, 
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althougk they*had suflerod little or nothing from the 
a»satdt, were in no mood whatever to take the otfen- 
sive. ^ Qoneral D’Ojsors troops had plenty of courage, 
and plenty of guns and gunpowder, but they wore 
diort pf food, having come to tho end of dried 'fish 
and salt porl^ and nearly eaten all their horses. Of 
immediate relief there was not the slightest hope, and 
even tho prospect that French siiips would break the 
blockade in tlio middle of June had become dim with 
the report that the Huguenots had risen, and that 
, 1 ^ Franco was in tho throes of civil war. Ihus Bituah.^d, 
General D’Oysel was as much inclined to bargain for 
oatmeal and fresh mutton as to fight for glory and 
theltoman Catholic religion 7 and having expressed 
his wishes lo this cftcct to Lord Grey, who re( 3 oived 
them cordially, j^aco negotiations were opened at 
once. They promised to be the more successful as the 
quoen-regont was daily getting weaker in health, and 
entirely unable to defend tho interests of her daughter, 
so that free action was loft to the wishes of the French 
general and his ofiieors, all of whom were far more 
anxious to return to their native countiy than to con- 
tinue in a land offering few charms, and most unat- 
tractive in regard to victuals. To Elizabeth the offer 
of peace was as welcome as to the commander in Scot- 
land ; for although the defeat sustained from tho 
French was galling to her ])rido, she could not help 
Boqing that a piolongation of tho struggle would lead 
tx> nothing but useless waste of life, and, what was 
nearly as important to hei% waste of money. She, 
tlKTofore, fully acquiesced in tho negotiations, and, to 
bring fhem to a safe end, desij’cd Cecil to proceed to 
Scotland. 

The preparations wliieh Cecil had to make to ieavo 
his power in safe 1 lands, somewhat delayed his do- 
pai tiirc, so that ho did not roach Edinburgh till the 
JCth of June, nearly seven weeks after tho commence- 
ment of tho nogotiation.s. An important event had 
occurred in tho moan while, in the death of the queen- 
icgont. Mario of I^orraino, widow of James V., once 
tho brightet ornament of the most brilihmt comii in 
the world, with lialf a dozen kings basking in the 
sunshine of her beauty, but now, and for yeuT s pjist, a 
grim horoticj-hunting termagant, closed her eyes for 
Mio final rest at midnight on tho lltJi of Juno. 
Around licr couch stood many of the 8 cotch nobility, 
logetlior with H’Oysel and tho chief officois of the 
French army, to all of whom slio bid a solemn farewell, 
exhorting them to bo loving, peaceful, and tolerant 
towards each other as well as towards their enemies. 
It was that kind of advice which fhc dying are so fond 
to give, little os they may have practised it, and 
which the living accept with so much reverence, yet 
follow so seldom. But the audience sun ounding tho 
deathbed of Marie of Lorraine was really anxious to 
give weight to her dying exhortation, the great in- 
terest of the hour to all parties being that of peace. 
The French, on thoir part, made no secret as to tho 
reason why they desired peace above all things. 
Four days after the death of tho r<!|gent, tho officers of 
P‘Oysol*s army invited those in tho English camp to 
a friendly entertainment on Leith sands, tho condition 
being that each side should “ bring with thorn such 
victuals as they bad in sH»ro,” as a contribution to the 
general Jfeast. The invitation having been accepted, 


Lord* Grey and his officers apjK^ared on the ground 
like well-bretl English gentlcme»i, loaded with loast 
fowl, hams, beef, capons, fine white broad, and all 
sorts of delicious wines, I’he French came late, after 
the table liad been spread, and they cxcuschI tlunii- 
selves for their dilatonnoss with the long time it had 
taken to procure and duly preixnn their viands. They 
then opened their provision baskets, and the gentle- 
men of England beheld, ou napkins white as snow, 
two onions, a piece of baked hoise, and four dozen 
rats, beautifully roasted, with a lauiol loaf at the tail 
of each. 

The arrival of FAizabotli’s great minister saved tho 
remnant of the rats of Lt ith fiom being roasted, and 
tho gallant Frenchmen from tho irouhlo of roasting 
them. Although at first the jieace negotiations went 
on in a very unsatisf.ictoiy manner, being hampered 
by tho intervention of Monsoigneur de Montluc, hisliop 
of Valence, ambassador despatched by Mary Stuart 
and her husband, Cecil managed to settle all difficul- 
ties in threatening to resume siege operations l>y a 
now and poweiful army which tho duke of Koiiolk 
was collecting at the border. Tho woithy ecclesiastic 
who represented tho intoresls of the Scottish queen 
dimly Iclt that this would involve him in partaking 
with his countrymen of all tho didiciicies of Leith 
ct)okery, and tho prospect growing less and less ngreo- 
able every day^Monseigneur do Montluc finally ic- 
solved to submit to the conditions laid down by tlie 
head of tho English govern memt. Ou the (ilh of 
July, Cecil and Loul Grey, on tho |>art of Elizahelh, 
and Gont’ial ll’Oysel and Montluc, on tho pait of 
jMary Stuart and Francis 11., sot their names to a 
definito I'leace agreement, known as tlie treaty of 
Edinburgh. Tho principal clauses of tho treaty woio 
that the French troops sliould quit Htxitland for ever; 
that tho fortifications of Leith should bo demolislied, 
that tlio queen of France and Scotland, as well as tlie 
king, her husband, should comho to claim or assume 
tho style and title of tho sovendgn of England ; that 
no foreigners should bo allowed to servo either os 
civil or military officers in Scotland ; and, finally, 
tliat the governmemt of the Scottish realm, during the 
absence of tho queen, should lx> confided lo a council 
of twelve members, seven of them to bo appointed by 
tho queen, and five by the representatives of tho 
people assembled in parliament. By a further stijm- 
lation of the treaty, the next parliament, fixed to take 
place in the mouth of August, was also emj>oweied Ic 
settle all matters pertaining to religion. As the last 
clause Avaa a vast conocjssitm to the Scotch reformers, 
granting everything they could poSsibly desire, so 
was tho wJiole treaty a signal victory of Englisli 
policy. When tho ships wJiich bore away tho French 
army set sail in lioith liaibour, Elizabeth could feci 
that her throne had como to stand on a now founda- 
tion. 

The treaty of Edinburgh, imporlant as it was as a 
victory of tiro Englisli, was still more so as a defeat of 
tho French goveriimont, Maiy Stuart and her undos, 
the Guises, bitterly felt it so, but they wore absoluidy 
powerless to do more than give vent to their grief. 
Franco, since tho death of Henri 11., laid fallen into 
a state of complete anarchy thif-ugh tlio niisgovorn- 
ment'of its rulers, and was stuiuii g on the brink of 
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doBtniction through the strife of intomal foes. The 
boy-king, Mary Stnarfs hnslmnd, suffering from 
leprotiB disease, was a convenient tool for the execu- 
tion of the plans of the Guises, which tended to no- 
thing less than the extirpation of heresy, and the es- 
tahlisliinont of a strong ahsulntist rule, iijdield by 
priestly fanaticism and Imcked by the stake and the 
gallows. 'I'ho Guisos thonisolvos, all of them able 
men, with largo brains and small conscience, were 
fully awaro of the difHcnlty of the task, but still they 
overrated the power of Ihoir allies, the pnests, for 
crushing the seeds of heresy. There were above a 
million of Protestants, or JIugnonots, in France, re- 
presenting the flower of the middle classes, and to 
crush them it did not suffietj, as the Guises calculated, 
to fulminate ex<!ommunications in chapels and 
clmrohcs, to prohibit Bibles and prayer meetings, and 
to send a score of hangn»on through tho land as 
toacliors of true religion. Unlike tlie I’rotostant sub- 
jects of King Philip in the Netherlands, who, with 
tUemish endurance, allowed themselves to bo killed 
in tho name of God, tho FreiKjh heretics assumed an 
aggressive attitude, dcclaiing their readiness to defend 
their faith, not only with their lips but with stout 
arms wielding stout swords. On the first signs of 
religious persecution becoming evident, tho chief 
leaders of tho ITu^ienots mot in secret assembly at 
tho city of Nanti‘s to prepare measures for resisting 
the storm. After mature doliboratioh, it was decided 
to foim an army, and to march in small bands 
towards Blois, where the king and tlu^ Guises wore 
staying ; to take the latter prisoners, to bring them to 
trial, and to appoint fresh guides and advisers to his 
majesty. I’here seemed great chances at first that 
this oonsj^iracy would bo successful, several thousands 
of Huguenots, many of tliem old soldiers, taking their 
oatH to overthrow the hated tyranny rf tho Guises or 
to perish in tho attempt. But the number itself made 
secrecy almost impassible, and the whole plan having 
been betrayed to tlio uncles of Mary Btuart, they lost 
not a moment to crush their enemies. Removing with 
tho king from l^lois to tho foitified city of Amboiie, 
they gathered as many dofondors around them as the 
priests were able to laise, and all the ri)ad8 being 
strongly guardtjd,tho Ilugmujots were taken prisoneis 
in groups as they approached, and at once thrown into 
subterranean dungeons preparcnl for their reception. 
When all had been thus secured, tho work of venge- 
ance commenced. Long lines of gallows wore 
erected in the streets ot the city, and on these the 
prisoners were hung in scores, without trial, without 
examination, an^ williout the least fonn of judgment. 
All through tho month of March, wdiilo Elizabeth’s 
army was making pteparations to march into Scotland, 
tho work of minder*wejit on within Amboise, in sight 
of Maiy Stuari and her young husband. When the 
hangmen had broken down under the fatigue of their 
terrible Nvoik, Mary’s uncl«3s ordered rows of scafiblds 
to bo built, to cut otf heads by tlie wholesale. 'J’o save 
trouble, the dead bodies of tho heretics were cast 
' together m heaps, till all tho streets of the city ran 
red with blood, and lung pui-ple streaks were seen 
filc4tiug dowm the river Loire. But even this was 
weary work, and when it had lasted nearly a moutli, 
tho cardinal do Lorraine conceived tho idea of finishiing 


the husinesR while providing enterWnmont for the 
ladies, it was arranged that the remaining heretics 
should be drowned like dogs, for the glory of God, and 
tho amusement of tho royal family. Accordingly, in 
tho last days of March, tho IJiiguenots not yet slaugh- 
tered wore chained to long poles, eight, teif, and a 
dozen nt a time, and thrown into the river, with tho 
queen and her maidens looking on from the high 
balcony of the castle. Each group of martyrs kept 
floating for a while, till dmggod down by their 
irons, and the spectacle so amused the court as to give 
rise to loud exclamations of delight. Even king^ 
Francis forgot that ho was a leper in tho pleasing 
excitement of seeing his subjects drowned. 

Like all martyrdom, tliat of tho French Protestants 
bore its immediate fruit. So far from feeling cowed or 
subdued, the Huguenots, after the massacres of Am- 
hoise, showed themselves more bold and courageous 
than ever in defence of thoir religion. They organised 
secret assotjiations througliout the country, piociired 
large supplies Of arms and ammunition, and even sent 
ambassadors to England to seek aid and protection 
from the queen. Elizabeth thought intervention in 
I’jcnch affairs too l)old a game, although the recovery 
of Calais was looming at the end of it , Coci\, on his 
pait, received the Huguenot messengers with openly- 
expressed satisfaction, holding out hopes of assistance 
after a time, if not at once. Already Cecil saw clearly 
the absolute necessity of England taking the lead in 
the now religious movement in Europe, and of soaring 
to greatness by assisting other nations to throw f»ff 
tho bondage to Rome. But Elizabeth’s iKilitioal saga- 
city could not rise to this 'height all at once, and even 
tlie success of Cecil’s labours in Scotland, so far from 
giving her faith in his i>olicy, made her uily distrust 
it. While the Huguenot envoys were yet lingoi’ing 
near the English court, tlie ostati^ of Scotland assem- 
bled, in accordance with tho stipulations of the treaty 
of Edinburgh, to settle the future administration of 
tho realm, civil as well as idigious. At tJio very first 
meeting of tho Scotch parliament its overwhelmingly 
Protcstiiiit character became evident. ’J’lio ecclesias- 
tical benches were almost entirely desei ted, and while 
the leading Lords of the Congregation and their friends 
filled every scat^ the state of ancient government wa** 
singularly illustrated by tho empty throne which was 
standing at one end of the hall, with a dusty crown, 
mace, and sword lying on the top. Tho proceedings 
of parliament amounted to a comploto revolution. By 
a series of acts, rapidly and almost unanimously passed, 
Roman (Catholicism and tho jurisdiction of tho pope 
wore ahtdished for ever, and terrible penalties were 
cnacited against all who should continue to attend or 
celebrate mass, the fiist offence involving confiscation 
of property, and thifjast, punishment of death. These 
acts were preceded by a Confession of Faith, based on 
the doctrines of Calvin, which wore thereby solemnly 
acknowledged by the representatives of the nation. 
Tho confession ended in tho warlike prayer, “ Arise, 
O J>ord, and let thy enemeis bo confoundit ; let theme 
flee ft a thy presence that bait thy godly name ; give 
tiiy porvandis strenth to speik thy worde in baldness, 
and hit all natiounis cleif to thy trew knowledge, 
^men.” - ^ 

(jneen Elizabeth did not like the Confession of 
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Fai^ nor aw of tbe proceedings of tlie Scottish 
parliament To Knox, tho aoul and leader of the 
reformatiozi in the north, she had a strong dislike, 

‘ which the great reformer tried in vain to overcome 
by fxiendly and even submissive letters, offered as an 
atonement for his unhappy book on “ the monstrous 
regiment of women." But besides this personal 
grievance, which might have Vanished in time, tho 
nueeu had another and tar more serious objection to 
the doings of her noithorn allies. She felt instinc- 
tively, and she felt truly, that 1 ho doctrines propagated 
%moug them were directed against irresponsible crown- 
bearers us much as against irresponsible priests, and 
that they would load in the end to a republican 
instead of a monarchical form of government. Luther, 
in his revolt against established authority, stopped 
short at the throne; Calvin, bolder in spirit, and 
living m demooiatio surroundings, went one step 
further ineensuiing kings who descived censure; but 
Knox, greatest and most fearhjss of apostles of tho 
truth, went far beyond those loaders, advtKjating not 
merely reform but revolution. Scotland’s apostle, 
like another Elijah, felt “ f ery jealous for tho J-.ord 
Cod, of hosts," and, following the doctrines of Luther 
and Calvin to Iheir logical sequel, was nobly steadfast 
in liis determination not to allow kings, any more 
than popes, to stand between high heaven and Lis 
own soul. lie loudly proclaimed the right of subjects 
to '^>Unifeh bad rulei’s like other malefactors, and to 
resist princes whenever they should transgress the 
law of God — dogmas and maxims naturally very dis- 
pleasing to the cars of tho ^daughter of Henry Vlll. 
'fhat they w'ero not meant* to be mere maxims, but 
gfK)d to be converted into strong substantial facts, tho 
estates of Sccttland went to prove to Elizabeth. In 
the now constitution which they elaborated very little 
was said about tho privileges of kings, but a gro;it 
deal about the privileges of men. The sj^stem of future 
ecclesiastical and, to some extent, civil govcrnimmt, 
was laid down in a Book of Discipline, in the drawing 
up of which Knox took a loading part, lliis charter, 
among ethers, established tho startling iniiovation 
that the religious sovereignty should reside in tho 
poo])lo, as the source of all authority. The people 
filono, tljo Book of Discipline ordered, should jxissess 
tho right to appiiiit pioiuhers and minisfors of leli- 
gion, whose sacred function was decLired to originate, 
not in tho imjiosition of hands, or any other ceremony 
denoting ecclesiastical authority, but in the conscien- 
tious elect ion of the faithful members of the church. 
In tho eyes of tlio roprosentativos of {Scotland tlio 
episcopal government of England was os much an 
abomination as tho hicranhy of Homo, and they did 
not hesitate to hold it up to contumely as a reuinant 
of foul superstition, olTerisivo to 4^1 g<xlly men. In- 
stead of into bishoprics, the Scottish parliament 
divided the kingdom into religious districts, ten in 
number, over which were placed as many ministers, 
bearing Iho title of superintendents. But their duty 
was not only to supoiintond tho religious worship, but 
tlio manners and morals of the people ; to teach, as 
well as^ to preach; ijo givo alms to tho jioor, and 
instruction to tho ignorant, and, in general, to show 
the ways upon earth as v^ll as. the road to heaven. It 
was a gigantic revolution in all respects, such as no 
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nation over went through in so short a space of tiino 
In little more than a month, while the estates wore 
sitting at Edinburgh, Scotland became, fiom a feudal 
monarchy, the most democratic republic upon earth. 

But though actually and virtually a lopublie, tho 
disciples of Knox weio wise enough not to pnx;luiin 
Scotland as such, well aware that us yet ihe physiuil 
stiength of the nation was not equal to the asseiiion 
of its indopeiidoneo. On the other luind, it seemed 
impossible that, after the Fienoli troojis had b(!eu cast 
out, and the new constitution been framed, JSeoilaiul 
should continue under the suvcieignty of the queen of 
France, even though her aulhoiity might ho ojily a 
shadow. There was cleaily no security for what 
Scotchmen held dealer than their lives, their roligioD, 
as long as tho sooptn‘. was in tlu^ hands of a luin- 
coss, foreign in all but biith, ultia-papist in all her 
vi(3ws, surrounded by Jesuits, and ojienly exhibiting 
tho bent of hci inclination by looking im with satis- 
faction, if not directly oi del mg, Ihti cold murder of 
rrotestants. 1'ho mass;icn' of the Ilugiienuts at Am- 
boiso had made it iinyiossible that the (pieeii of Fiance 
should continue to be (pieeii of Scotland, and the only 
question now was as to who should take her place. 
The old plan, wai mly approved of by Cecil, of marry- 
ing the eaii of A nan, next heir to the Scottish crown, 
to Elizabeth, and to unite the twgi calms, appeared lu 
all respects tho best solution of the diHiculty, and, after 
matuio delibciafion, tho estates resolved to take the 
important step of dir(‘ctly oJfori ng a crown aiiJ a 
kingdom to the maiden queen. The lesolutiou was 
passed in the mouth of September, 1 JCO, and a special 
embassy set out immediately for Jjondou witli an ad 
dtess to Elizalx'tlis eoun(‘il — a most nmiarkablo docu- 
ment. “Other devices," said the lojncsonrativos of 
Scotland, commenting iq)on the ])osition of their eonn- 
tiy, “may seem pi oba 1)1(3 for a time; but, wo foar, 
nut for long. We wish the best, though many inci- 
dents may fall out to (diango tho course, hut if this 
[tlio iiuuriagc] shall take place, then aie all doubts 
removed for ever. \Veha\e no king to uflei }oii — the 
more sorry wo; but we piosent nnlo yon him wdio, 
being ill place next unto a king, shall bring with him 
tho fiieiidship and force of a kingdom. We assure 
you wdih him of the hearts and g(K,»d-will ot a whole 
nation, \vhich you may never by iiehes obtain. We 
present no stranger, but in manner x our own conntry- 
man, stKjing this isle is a eonimon country to us both ; 
one that speaketh your own language, one of ihe saim) 
leligion. Vou need not fear that by maviiago of a 
king of Scotland unto a queen of EngLind, the pic- 
emiii( 3 nco of England miglit ho (Icfaeedr, foj* that shotdd 
always remain still iho xvoithiiioss tlieieoi; neither 
need you fear any alUiiatmn of tlie laws, seeing the 
laws of S(^otlaud woie talosu.out of England, and, 
therefore, both these realms aio inled by ont^ fashion. 
By these imMiis lioland might he reformed, and thus 
the queen ot England become the stiongest prine(‘ss 
upon the s(^as, and establish a oeitain monareliy by 
itself in tho ocean, divided from tho lost of iho world. 

The noble language of Scotland s deputies made no 
impression ujwn Elizabetli. Once luoie all her great- 
ness as a queen disappcaied in her littleness as a 
woman, W hatever affection ther(' was in hoi heart was 
given to that vain, frivolous, and q)t> -headed ecoun 
• - 
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drol whom all the nation accused of tlio murder of his 
own wife, and it was for his sake tluit she declined ho- 
coming monarch of Scotland as of England, and the 
•‘strongest princess upon the seas.” It was in vain 
that G^il, bac'ked l>y the whole pi ivy council, pressed 
nor to accept the Scottish offer, and, by a slight per- 
sonal sacrince on her part, to gain tJjo blessings of two 
nations. Elizabeth would not listen, and kept dally- 
ing with Dudley, who, false and treacherous as ov«t, 
had in the meanwhile got into secret coinmunioaticm 
with the Spanish ambassador, offering io bring the 
kingdom back to Iho allegiaiico of Kome, if his master 
woTild give his consent and assistance to his marriage 
with the queen. This was an offer as foolish as un- 
necessary, for had Elizabeth willed to nmkeadiusband 
of her iniAster of tlie horse, the consent of the king of 
Spain was ceitainly not required. When she had 
positively refused tho fjaii of Arran, and with him the 
crown of Scotland, the great, anxiety of the privy 
council was that she should marry somebody, even 
though it might be tho detested Dudley. Lord Sussex 
strongly expressed this feeling in a letter to Cecil, dis- 
cussing the marriage question : “ 1 wish not,” wrote 
Sussex, “ tlmt her majesty should linger over a matter 
of so groat importance, but choose speedily, and there- 
u]X)n follow so much of her own affection as by the 
looking upon him whom she should choose, omnes ejm 
8eu»U8 titinarentur^ which shall bo tho readiest way, 
with the help of God, to bring us a* blessed prince. 
If I know that England had other rightful inheritors, 

1 would then advise olherwiso, and seek to servo tho 
time by a liushand’s choice. But, seeing she is ulti- 
mum rcfuglumj and that no riches, fritmdship, foreign 
alliance, or any other present commodity that might 
come by a husband, can serve our turn without issue 
of her IxKly, if the queen will love anybody, let her 
love* where and whom she list, so thirat 1 to 

see her love,” Lord Sussex did not undorstrind Jiis 
royal mistress quite well enough to know that, ready 
as she was to love her master of tho horse, she was 
not at all rea<ly t.o marry him. Perhaps at moments 
she stood at the blink of crushing her piido to tlio I 
extent of eonteniplatiug the union ; but those moments I 
of passion quickly vanished, and with them Dudley’s j 
ho^His. had never been raised higher tlian at 

the time wlien Lord Sussex’s letter was written, in 
the beginning of November, just after thofailuioof 
the Scotch negotiations. Already tho courtiers came 
crouching at the feet of the queen’s favourite, ioi she 
liad dropped hints of maniago, and gone so far as to 
give orclers to create him a peer. The patent was 
drawn out accordingly, and duly laid before the queen 
for signature. She looked at it, carefully read it, and 
carefully cut it to ]uuuos with a penknilb. 

The penknife operatii)!! was not a raoro changing 
'whim on the part of Elizabeth ; hut caused by a pitce 
of rather imix)rtant news which she had just received. 
Tho news came from France, whore various strange 
events had taken place subsequent to the massacres 
of Amhoise. When all the linguenots within reach 
of ,tho un les of Mary Stuait had ])ecn killed, tho 
Guises bethought themselves of soizingand destroying 
the chief leader, tlio prince de Cond<^, biothor of King 
Anthony of Navarro prospective heir to tlie throne. 
It was a dangerous undertaking, hut, carried# out 


with gix)at*bolduoas, BUcceedo<i romarkijbly well. Both 
Condb and the king of Navarre were invited to he 
resent at a meeting of tho esfalos of Franco, to he 
old at Orleans ; and, arriving in the city, tho former 
was thrown at once into prison, and tho latter Imd 
his guards taken from him and was forbidden to 
hiave his residence. Condb was immediately put upon 
his trial, accused of having conspired with the Hugue- 
nots to ovcrtuiTi the govoimmont and to seize tho 
person of tho sovereign. In tho meanwhile, to get 
rid of King Anthony, who could not ho tried, tlio 
Guises ffevised a notable schemp. They persuaded * 
their young monarch to invito Lis illustrious relative 
I to an interview within tho castle of Orleans, to get 
up a quarrel with him, and, when at its height, to 
draw his dagger and cry for help, on which soldiers 
were to rush into tlie room and despatch tho king of 
Navarro. All tlio details of tho plan were carefully 
arranged, and it might have succeeded hut for the 
unexpected interference of Catherine de Medici, 
mother of Francis. She was ostensibly a friend of 
the Guises, yet profoundly mistiiistful of tlicm, as ' 
Wisll as jealous of Mary Stmirt ; and as the destruction 
ol* the king oC Navarre and his brother was evidently 
fcciving no other end hut that of increabing their 

E ower, she lesolvod to prevent it by all the means at 
er command. While whispering to her royal son not 
to lend himself too readily to tlio woik of assassination, 
she furnished secret intbniiation to King Antliony of 
tho intended scheme, and tho effect was that it proved 
abortive. Meeting Francis face to face, the king tixc‘d 
his eyes with a keen searching gaze upon him, as if 
trying to read in his voi‘y* 80 iil. Tho crowned youth, 
trained as ho was in tho school of muid<‘-r, shrank 
under tho stem gaze, tremblc«l and faltoroc!, and, after 
a few minulcs thus passed, tho meeting came to an 
end, tlio cardinal do Jjoirainc, who was watching with 
his assassins in an adjoining loom, listening in vain 
for the signal to begin tlio butchery. Great was tho 
disappointment, and to remedy it Loiraino and liis 
brothers settled that a brilliant hunting party should 
take place in tho envii ons of Chambord and Clienon- 
coaux, that the king of Navarre should bo invited to 
it, and that ho should be placed under tho sjiccial 
charge and guidance of some of tho huntsmen who# 
had been waiting for him in the royal antixihamber. 
Anthony of Navarro tried to excuse himself, but the I 
young king insisted that he should go, and iho gj cat 
B]:)ort was fixed io take place on the 1 (itli of November. 
But late in the evening of Sunday, tho 15th of 
November, when Francis was kneeling devoutly in 
his chapel before the imago of the Virgin, turning his 
rosary, ho was suddenly seen to fall to tho ground 
in a swoon. Carried to his couch and recovci ing con- 
scitmsnoss, ho complained of pains in the hack of the 
hojid, and had medicines administered U) him. They 
seemed to take effect, and he was visibly bettor tlio 
next day, though not able to leave his l>od, so that 
the gieat hunt had to he postponed. At the end of 
a week, his majesty was sufiiciently recovered to 
append his signature to several death-waiTants, among 
others that of tho prince do Conde, condemned by a 
special tribunal aji^iointed by the duke do Guiseu 
Tho execution was fixo(J to ^ko place at Orleans oti 
tlio 10th of I>ecember, the day of tho opening of tlio 
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eHtates of Fi'ance, pn which it was designed to pro- I 
duce effoo^ ZD&ny known Protestants having doou I 
chosen reptesentatives of the people. Preparations j 
for the meeting of parliament^ the great hunt, and the 
g^reat execution, now filled up the whole time of the 
Guises, when all at once, more suddenly than ever, 
Francis II. fell again to tlio ground in a swoon. It was 
on the evening of the 4th of December, at the moment 
when the young monarch was sitting down to a grand 
banquet, given in honour of the arrival at Orleans of a 
neW pontifical legato. Doctors were soon on the spot, 
Ji)ut this time they and their medicines were useless. 
After lingering fer a few hours in semi-unconscious- 
ness, Francis II. expired on tho rooming of the 5th of 
December, not quite seventeen years old. Mary 
Stuart, after a reign of less than a year and a half, 
had ceased to bo queen of France. 

The death of tho poor leper who had worn tho crown 
of Franco was followed by the most momentous con- 
sequences. Francis II. had scarcely drawn his last 
breath when all tho courtiers and great officers of 
state, including the Guises, sank on ilieir knees before 
the king of Navarre, wliosg murder they had been 
planning but an hour l)cforo. By the laws of succession, 
the crown devolved uj)on prince Charles, brother of 
the defunct, ten years old, while the king of Navarro, 
his nofircst male relative, became 3'egcnt. His first* 
act was to open tlio ])rison door of his brother, lying 
for^ execution ; and his second to ally himself with 
Catheruie de Medici, and to expel tho Guises from all 
the positions of trust and power which they had en- 
grossed to themselves. The revolution did not take 
many hours to accomplish, and those who had been 
rulers of a kingdom on the morning of the 5tli of 
December, found ihomsolvos suspected traitors in tho 
evening, while tho two brothei-s condemned to ho 
killed had seized the helm of tho government. The 
Guises might have attempted to dispute possession 
with tho king of Navarre and liis brotlior, both of 
them bravo, but not wiso or even adroit men, had not 
all their other enemies come forward at the same time. 
The co-operation of shrewd Cathprinc do Medici was 
in itself a tower of strength to the now ruler, and it 
greatly increased by tlie report that the constable 
de Montmorency was marching fiom l*aris uix>n 
Orleans with a large body of retainers, to hike iK)Sh 08 - 
sionof tho command- in -chief of tho army from which 
he had been driven by the Guises. Tho latter now saw 
the hoi)olessuess of any further attempts to icgain 
power, and quitted the court precipitately, tho (jar- 
dinal de Lorraine making Mary Stuart the companion 
of his flight. When, on the IGth of December, the 
new boy-king opened the estates of the kingdom with 

S eat pomp, the tall figure of Anthony of Navarro at 
s side, the streets of Orleans ofleigd an extraordinary 
sight. While the adherents of thb Guises went lush- 
ing out of tho southora gates of tho city, the troops of 
Montmoiency came marching in at the north, and be- 
tween the two streams of soldiers and aimed men a 
small funeral procession, issuing fjom the cathedral, 
seemed in imminent danger of being crushed. It was 
a singular procession, tlic centre being composed of a 
mean-looking funeral car, with a royal crown on the 
top, but with no other followers but one bishop, stone- 
hbud, led by two old clufiiiberlaiiis* Tho blind pre- 


late wa* Guillai-d, bishop of Soulis, ami ili«j ctifiin 
wldoh he was aoamipunyin^ to its last resting-place 
contained tho mortal remains of Francis 11., klm^ of 
Franco. ^ 

Tho nows of tho death of the king was anything 
but vrelcome to Elizabeth, greatly as it laisod the 
hoi)es of the French Protestants with whom 
she professed to s}mpathizo. In refusing the 
offer of the Scotch parluimont to marry tho earl of 
Arran and unite the two kingdoms, the queen had 
committed a great politiciil blunder, ami she now 
dimly perceived that she might i^ossibly reap tho 
fruits of it before long. Amoiig tlio j)eoplo of Scot- 
land, the rejection of the proposed union liad caused 
considerable excitement, amounting to indigiiahon. 
“What motive the queen of England had in tins le- 
fusal wo omit,” said Knox, in a letter to a fiicnd ; 
while Randolph, (Jecil’s envoy at Ediiibiu gli, informed 
tho privj" council, “there is sucJi resent m(‘nt of tho 
rejection of tho offer of marriage, tluit tho Scots hold 
themselves almost absolved fiom all ilieir obligalJons.” 
Right in tho midst of lliis excitement canio tlio report 
of tho death of Francis 11. and tlie widowhood of 
Mary Stuart. The natural effect of it was to biing 
tlie thoughts of tho people orco moio back to their 
lierrditaiy Jiiler, whom they had l)eeu on tho point of 
dethroning, but who now seemed almost prefeiablo as a 
queen to Elizabeth. With tho ddlath of her husband, 
and the full of her im(*l(^s from powci’, ended all foai s 
of French interfoienco, there lemainiug absolutely no 
tie to bind tli(i queen to Franco, except tho pension 
stipulated for in her maniagc-eontjact, the receipt of 
which was*not unwclcoirio oven to tho most patiiolic of 
Scotchmen. Tho only strong objcM'tion against lier 
tliat could bo urged was her Romish bigotiy; but 
oven this did not seem formidable when coupled with 
tho reflection that Mary Stiuut was scarcely iiiiielyou, 
and that yeais, now surroundings, and, possibly, a 
Protestant hiibband, might do much to bring al)out a 
wlndesorao cliiirige. ]n)pelh;d by all these considera- 
tions, tlio estates of !ScotLxn(l determined to send an 
('inbassy to the queen, entreating her to rotuim to the 
countiy. The embassy was lieiided by Iioid James 
Murray, illogiiimato brothei of Mary, warmly at- 
tached to her, yet more warmly attach(‘d to Pro- 
testantism. lie sot out with Sf5crot misgivings, 
knowing tho character of his sister, and knowing, also, 
tho plotting of the papal ]>aity in 8cotJau(l, whoso 
spirit had beim subdued, but not broken, and who 
were only waiting for a favourable opportunity to take 
roveugo upon their opponents. Murray’s fears we le 
but too well foundwl. Bcfoie even ho had left Scot- 
land, some of the principal of the old liormin Catholic 
leaders, among them tho bishops of Aberdeen, Mora}^ 
and Ross, together with tho archbishop of St. 
Andrew’s, went to meet in secret conclave, at whit li 
it was determined tliat they, too, would send an em- 
bassy to M a /Stuart. Thus two currents came setting 
in against tho widowed queen from her native country, 
carrying councils of jieaee and of war, of now love and 
of ancient hatred. To clioose at liie outset the true 
stream was no easy task for a young woman of nine- 
teen, spoiled by fluUeroii?, and corrupted by Josintf^ 
xvith more temper than good sense, more beauty than 
intellect, and more passion than . ‘wloni. 
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During tlio fiiBi few months of her widowhood, 
Maiy Stuart acted with a skill q^uito unexpected, to 
Elizabeth, who was keenly wdtching her from a dis- 
tance. At the outset, Maiy api^earcd to bo almost 
unoonscious of the sudden turn of public feeling in 
her fevour which had taken jdace in Scotland ; but as 
soon as she became aware of it, slio at one;© quitted 
the somewhat disreputable socioly of the cardinal do 
l^orraino, and retired into the convent of St. riorro' 
les-l lames, presided over by lier aunt. Flights of 
young gallants, among them the earl of Bothwell, soon 
came over from Scotland to throw themselves at, her 
feet; but she kept in piudcnt retirement, liberal in 
smiles, but parsimonious in words, raising hopes in 
many and favouring none. There was no loom at 
St. PieiTO-leS“ Dames for Bothwell and liis fiionds, and 
Mary advised them to return at once to Scotland, en- 
trusting them with letters to the leading men in the 
kingdom. The dosjiafehes, more than thiee hundred 
in number, wero duly delivered, with tlio eflect of 
creating a storm of afTection for the young queen. 
“All men are going affer her,” Hand olph informed 
Cecil, expressing his conviction that if Mary Stuart 
returned “ it would be a mad woild.” Elizabeth now 
began to feel alarmed, and thinking h beat to settle 
luittevs at once, instiucU'd the eaiT of Bedford, who 
was setting out on an embassy to the new French 
government, to seek* the widowed queen in her rctiie- 
raent, and to offer the usual expressions of condolence. 
The earl executed this part of his mission well, and 
was told by Mary that the deaiost wi.sh of her heai t 
was to bo in i)caee and fiiendship w^: libber royal 
sister Elizabeth. “We are,” she exclaimed, “both 
living in one i»le, arc Ixjlh of one language, are the 
nearest kinswomen to each other, and l)oth queens.” 
U'ho compliments over, Bedford ojKjncd himself on 
thcL chief subject of his mission, wliich was that tho 
Scottish queen should sign the ticaly of Edinburgh, 
concluded more than a year ago, but which had never 
yet been latified, Mary cleverly evaded tho uri- 
weleome subject by telling the carl of Bedford that 
much as she liked to oblige her sister Elizabeth, she 
could not possibly give her signaluie without consult- 
ing her subjects , hitherto, she had olKycd the king 
of France, her lord, in refusing tlie ratification of tho 
treaty, but for the future she had to look upon the 
people of S<‘otland as mastois, and do nothing Avitliout 
thoir cous^nit. The earl was mute; he thought the 
icply very fine, but very unsatisfactory. A days 
after the interview with the English arabiiRsadoi 
Maiy left the convent, and t.(H;k up her lesidence at 
Vitry, in (diampagne, foimally assuming tho dignity 
and state of queen of fcicotland. 

Tlie first official envoy from her kingdom whom 
Mary consented to receive was tho ono despatclied by 
the papist faction. * Tho archbishop of Si. Andrew s, 
with his friends and co-conspirators, had chosen a 
shrewd and energetic piiost, John Losly, of Aberdeen 
— subsequ(*ntly bislioj) of K'^ss'-oe private ambassa- 
dor ; and making haste, he managed to arrive at Viti y 
at tlie same time with Loid James Stuart, icqiresenta- 
live of tho jiarliament and p^oplo of Scotland. Maiy 
prefoyred to lecoive tho piiest first, and t-o let the 
national ambassador, hor brother, wait ; and on the 
34th of April, 1561, John Lesly w.'ts ushered^ into 


the presciltK) of the quoon. He came ^with a ati'ange 
message. By tho mouth of their envoy, the chiefs of 
tho lioman Catholic party quietly proposed to the 
queen to kindle the name of civil war in her own 
country, and to set the people to murder each other. 
It was not a more wild dream of revenge, but a care* 
fully elaborated plan, worked out in all its details 
with tho most business-like precision. Mary was 
ailvisod to ariest her brother in the first instance, 
without listening to his message from the nation, and 
then to sail for Aberdeen in a Fiench or Spanish man- 
of-war, accompanuid by as many foreign soldiers a^ 
could bo purchased. Her lauding at Aberdeen, the 
archbishop and bishops promised, sliould bo awaited 
by twenty thousand men, all good Catholics, laised 
In tho north of Scotland, at whose head she could 
mardi iqion Edinburgh, disjierse tlie parliament, 
and restore tho old religion. TJiis accomplished, the 
horizon of her ambition might 1x3 made to widen : a 
march southward, across the liouler, ofibred no great 
difficulties, with thousands of loyal hearts, in priestly 
lobes, for t»ccret allies ; and the dejxisitiou of a bastard 
queen and ole vatic »n of a second Maiy to the throne 
of England, followed as a matter of course. Mary 
listened with i apt attention, though not without secret 
misgivings, to Joliu liosly s proiKisitions. The woik 
'of slaughtering heretics was familiar enough to tho 
widow of Francis IT, — seemed pleasant enough, from 
Amboise experience — and in itself appealed nnobjec- 
tionablo; but there remained tho doubtful question 
as to whether the noble prelates of Scotland would bo 
able to do all lliat they promised in tho way of 
murder. They had boon unsucomsfiil in outiooting 
false doctiines, even with tlie assistance of a largo 
Fiench army, and it scorned almost iiiipnssiblo that 
they sliould be able to offeet the woik now that lank 
heresy had overgrown the land. Carefully weighing 
probabilities, Mary thought it would l>e *lx)st to 
temporize; she thorcfoie sent her thanks to the 
zealous pi elates, but informed Lesly that for tho 
moment she was not in tho position to accept the 
proflored advice, not oven as far as rogaided tho 
arrest of her brother. Tho day after the inlei*vicw 
with the priestly envoy, April tho 15th, the queen 
received Lord James IStuart with tho gieatcst demons 
stiatiouH of affection. 

In flames Stuart tho estates of Scotland had chosen 
an ambassador singularly well fitted to eflect a recon- 
ciliation between queen and people, A man of vast 
energy, undoubled honour, imd sincerely I'rotostant, 
the nation was able to look upon him as a noble 
repiosentativo of tlioir best iuteiests. while at tho 
stiiue time tho qucKui, widely separated as she was 
from him in loligious views, was fully cognizant of 
his ]>ersonal atUchmeiit to her, and could not possibly 
doubt tho honesty ol’ his advice. Nevertheless, Maiy, 

1 so far fiom lending a willing ear to the message of 
peace which her Wothor wirried, and the personal 
counsel with which he accompanied it, had no other 
thought in receivjng him than to bring him over 
by coll option to what she conceived to bo licr true 
interest. ‘Well as he knew tho character of her 
whom lie was addressing, Lord James Stuart was 
astounded wlmn, after hiring exhausted all his 
eloqueiioo to describe to her*the i-eal state of ScoUoiidi 
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j tha firm Topt which l^otea+antism ha# taken in 
the nation, ahe aaked him to help hor to restore 
Homan Oatholioism, offering him, as price of his 
apostacy, a cardinars hat and several rich benefices 
in France. Lord James refused with indignation, 
j after which the queen tried her softer blandislimcnts, 
promising to listen to his counsel, to do nothing 
against his wishes, and, if it sliould meet with the 
approbation of all her subjects, to appoint him regent 
of the kingdom d tiring her absence. Tn return, Mary 
requested her brother not to go hack to Edinburgh 
by way of England, as be had come, and not to reveal 
anything she hud said to the government of Elissaheth. 
Lord James refused both, more than over convinced, 
after what had taken place, of the necessity of main- 
taining an intimate alliance with the power which 
had enabled Scotland to secure both jxilitical and 
religious independence. Failing to corrupt the loyalty 
of her brother, the queen now made an attempt to bring 
the leaders in the Scotch parliament over to her views, 
despatching for the pui pose Gilles do Noaillos, a French 
nobleman possessed of great talent for intrigue. The 
mission of Noailles consisted m persuading, either by 
weight of words or of gold, a certain number of persons 
on his list to oxoit their influence to break off the 
English alliance, as a preliminary to the restoration 
of the old religion and ancient form of government. 
But the efforts of Noailles, though carried on with 
groat energy, entirely failed. The adroit nobleman 
soon found that the men he might buy were not worth 
buying, and that the gift of his verbal eloquence 
was entirely lost in the midst of an intensely prac- 
tical people. The pirliamentaiy leaders to whom ho 
addressed himself told him that they were fully aware 
of all the defects and drawbacks of the English alliance ; 
but that they were still more painfully ccmscdoiis of 
the consequences of a restoration of popoiy in Scotland. 
They had seen what it meant vesry recently in England, 
and they wercj daily informed of its meaning in Spain, 
in Fiance, in Germany, and in the Nothorlands, among 
nations far i ichor than Scotland, hold in death grasp 
by priests levelling in blood. Monsieur de Noailles 
could not see it that way ; ho had been at Amboiso 
and other places, and thought the dro waning of 
liuguenots and splitting of heretic heads rather 
amusing than otherwise. But despairing to gain 
any converts to his view of the case, ho quilted 
Edinburgh after a two months’ sojourn, informing his 
royal mistress that her subjects were little else but 
unimaginative baibarians. 

Aftor the, failure of all her negotiations, there 
remained nothing to Mary but to return to her 
kingdom, submitting to be guided in the first instance 
by her political opponents, and to wait for an oppor- 
tunity to break their power, A ^nger sojourn in 
Franco could clearly servo to no other purpose but 
that of strengthening the English alliance ; besides 
which it was becoming dangerous by the smouldering 
flame of civil war. Tlie death of Francis II. and the 
fell of the Guisos, though it interrupted the IVotostant 
porsoentiou for a while, did not stay it altogether, and 
being minded to submit tamely to being killed and 
^nted like wolves by pricjstly bloodhounds, the 
Huguenots, at the end of a|}Other six months, sprang 
igam to their feet, the Bible in the left and the tnisty 
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sword in their right hand. To the uncles of Maiy 
Stuart, the aspect of things was altogether threatcniiu*'-, 
and they advised her to stay no longer in France, but 
to return at once to her own country, ’rho q*uc<*n 
consented, and the departure was fixed for the mkUllo 
of the summer, to await communications from Se(»tlaiul. 
The next step of Mary was to desi>atc}i General D’Oyscl, 
iho hero of Leith, to Elizabeth, with the re(im‘st that 
the queen might allow hor to ptiss through England 
into her own dominions, so as to avoid a long end 
tedious sea voyage. Elizabeth refused, with some 
show of indignation, telling the general tlmt as long 
as ]\Iary declined to ratify the treaty of Edinburgh, 
solemnly negotiated between England and Scotland, 
and signed by the representatives of tlio two govern- 
ments, she must look upon her, not as an ally but as 
an enemy, and therefore could not possibly allow her ' 
to pass througli her own realm. There was j)orfcct 
fairness in this declaration, almost dictetod by political 
necessity; however, the reply of D’Oysol had the 
offecd of driving Mary Stuart into a groat passion, she 
looking at the matter, not from the jiolitical but tlie 
sentimental point of view. Hepresenting hciself as a 
helpless widow, friendless and almost homeless, she 
burst forth, in an interview with Sir Nicholas 1'liiog* 
inorton, English ambassfidor at the French court, in 
loud complaints against the cnielty of her royal sister 
for having “impeached her passage.” Sir Nicholas, 
dispassionate diplomatist, with some insight into tlie 
nature of tearful woman, quietly listened to the Jong 
oration, and, the torrent of wotcIb having subsided at 
last, calmly, laid a parchment before the fair oiafor, 
“Will your majesty ratify the treaty?” ho inquiied. 
j The suggestion was not acceptable to her dihliessed 
maj( 5 sty. H.ither than sign the tifaty of Edinbuigli, 
Mary was cletei mined to risk eveiy thing— oven the 
nud de mer. • 

Being forbidih u to travel over land, nothing us- 
maiuod for Mary Stuart but return by sea to her 
dominions. Having passed same time at fcJt. Goimain 
with the royal taniily, and entered into careful ar- 
rangements for having the jionsion of 60,000 livres a 
year, to whieli she was entitled as queon-dowagoi* of 
France, settled upon her in duo form, Mary embaiked 
at Calais on the 14th of August, accompanied by two 
of licr uncles, the duke d’Aumalo and the duko 
d’Elbceuf, together with a train of above one hundred 
French noblemen and piiests, among the latter 
Peter de Buuideillcs, abbot of Brantomc, upon whom 
devolved the task of general cliroii icier of events. 

It was with exticmo reluoianco Mary quitted Franco 
for her native country, being feivcntfy attached to 
the pomp, pleasures, and dissiiiution of the luxurious 
court in which she had spent her lost dozen years. 
Abbot Peter was deeply touched, by* this attachmtiiit. 

“ The galley,” ho wrote in his chronicle, “ having left 
piort, and a slight bieeze having sprung up, w'o began 
to sot sail. Tho queen, with both aims resting 
on the poop of tho vessel near the holm, liogan to 
shed a flood of tears, continually casting her beautiful 
eyes towards the port and the countiy she had left, 
and uttering the mouniful words, ' Farewell, France/ 
until night began to fall. She desired to go to bed 
without taking any food, and woulf^ not go down into 
her cajiin ; so hor bed was prop) • d on the dock. 
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She xs&mmmix^ the stGorsnmn that ho eliould a^ake 
her early in the mom, if he could still discern the 
eoast of France. Fortune favoured her ; for the wind 
havinp^ ceased, and rooourae being had to the oars, 
very little progress was made during fho night, so 
that when day appeared t,he coast of Franco was still 
visible; whereupon, being called, the queen sat up- 
right in her bed, and l)c?gan again to look towards tlio 
land as long as she could, breakijig fortli in dolorons 
lamontations, ‘Farewell, Fiance I Farewell, Fiance T” 
All this was overwhelmingly touching and lomantic, 
and abliot Peter and his fi ionds shed tears at seeing 
the cxotHidiug pretty .young woman, their mistress, 
sigh for iho pleasures slie was leaving biihind at the 
most brilliant couii in the woild ; the hiio drosses, tli© 
magnifioonti ontortaiumenis, tJie glorious licentious- 
iHjss— a very whirlwind of joys, beautifully diversi- 
fied, now and tlion, by the hanging, shooting, and 
drowning of a few tliousand Huguenots. Looking 
back, Mary Stuart beheld notliing but a tumult of 
on i(»yn)ent ; looking foi ward, she saw little else but 
slorn, disagieeabJo duty, oppressive to her delicate 
sentiments. “Often during the voyage,” recorded 
the ablKjt of Brantome in his chronicle, “ have I seen 
her dread her arrival in Scotland os if it were death, 
and have ht*ar(l her say that slio would prefer a 
hundred times to jemain a simple queen dowager in 
Franco than to go and reign in her wild country.” 

Elizabeth had some intention ^f kidnapping her 
d(mr sister and lival in tlio straits of Dover or the 
iNoifli iSoA, but Mled oouiago. An English fleet 
was sent to cruise in the track of the queen of Scot- 
land, with vague instructions to the commander to 
hxik out for enc^mies, which, however, wore wisely 
disregarded. Had tlio admiial sent the galley whicn 
cjanic'd Mary St.uart and her fortune to the bottom, 
Elizabeth would certainly have rejoined at the deed 
socjretly, but as certainly liung the man 'who did it, 
and gone into mourning ojK'wly. As this was a chance 
not likely to tempt the bravest captain on the sc»s, 
Mary 8tuart and her hundred Ciwaliers and chaplains 
got to Scotland safely, though not comfortably, hav'ng 
l)ccn tossed about foi four days and four nights on the 
foam-capped billows of the German Ocean. A tliiek 
black fog lay heavy on the shore of Scotland when 
the queen’s galley ran, on the morning of the 1 0th of 
August, into the harbour of Leith, whoie not a soul 
was visible to greet the sovereign of the realm. A^ 
soon as her anival got known, tho magis(rui<" came 
down to the shore, wifa a palfiey for Mary, and a 
select lot of shaggy inountaiu-ponios tor her magni- 
fii’cnt suite. •The fine gentlemen of Franco, acciis- 
1oiiie<i to prancing ooursoT*s behung with pearls and 
cloth of gold, shKxi aghast at tlio sight of the tcriible 
ponies, looking loss like horses than wolves : “ lament- 
able to behoh),” according to Peter Bourdoilles, “ and 
harnessed to match.” At siglit of tho shaggy caval- 
cade, the abbot further records, “ tho queen bc^gan to 
weep, and to say that this was not like the pomp, tho 
gilendour, the trappings, or tho superb horses of 
France. ' The fine French g©nih*meii w^cro ready to 
sit down and weep whh thequeem; but tho choice 
lying between a pony-rido and a walk through bottom- 
teas mud, they resigned themselves to the lesser evil, 
and set out in procession to lloJyrood Pal^^^e, the 


cith&ens IScking on in giim silence. The sight pf the 
royal residenoe, hidden, tomMike, under the black 
piecipices of Salisbury Crags, was not made to raise 
the di-QOping spirits of tho queen ; nor the dark rooms, 
covered with jushes,and almost destitute of furniture, 

' into which she was ushered. “ Et qui pis ost,'^ Abl>ot 
Peter entered in his chronicle, “ and what was worse, 
in the evening, whoii she wanted to go to rest, some 
five or six hundred rascals from town — cinq ou six 
cents marauts do la villo — came under the queen’s 
window to serenade her, screeching psalm tunes and 
scraping on three-stringed fiddles, horribly out of 
tunc.” The picturo of these gaunt, solemn men, singing 
psalm tunes, was the most frightful sight yet behold in 
the “ wild country ” by a gay abbot and a beautiful- 
eyed quotm, accustomed to no other psalms but tho 
amorous ditties of sweetly wicked knights, and tho 
tender warblings of love sick troubadours. 

Tho signs of welcome on the an ival of Mary Stuart 
weie by no moans of tho kind to inspire high ho|)es 
of tho piospeiity of her future career, yet they weio 
more than enough to beget gi-eat uneasiness in Queen 
Elizabeth. Up to thodlast moment, tho queen had 
buoyed herself with the expectation that either Mary 
would not dare to start at all ; or that, as expressed in a 
letter from Sir Thomas Eanclolph to C’ccil, “she might 
be mot withal somewhere in tho North Soa,” and bo 
sent to the bottom, the thing “ being done unknown 
or that, finally, her landing on tlio Scottish slioro 
would be opposed by the iiioro zealous of the reformers. 
None of these anticipations being realized, Elizabeth 
for the first time began to feel a serious dread of her 
antagonist, as one who ‘might possibly bo a source of 
trouble, if not danger, to her. That, if Mary suc- 
ceeded in gaining popularity in Scotland, she would 
bo tho rallying point of all the enemies of the English 
government, scorned absolutely certain; but moi-e 
than this even Elizabeth dieadod tho prospect of i 
having to acknowledge the rival queen as her successor 
during her own lifotimo. Owing, probably, to the 
scones she had herself wntnossed at Hat field J I uuse while 
her bister was l,\ing on her deathbed, Elizabeth had 
a morbid fear of naming, or even knowing, the in- 
heritor of her crown ; and the fear of getting in Mary 
an enom.y as successor, instead of at least a nominal 
friend or dependent, was tho gi'eatfu, as her waj*^ to 
the throne had been cleared, previous to her arrival 
in Scotland, by an act of gross injustice. By bhKxl, 
Mary Stuart was undoubtedly the nearest heir to tho 
English throne; but by tho W'ill of Houry VIIL, 
which exclude d the descendants of his sister Margai*ot, 
consort of James IV. of Scotland, the crown devolved 
upon Lady Catherine Grey, j^oungor sister of Jane 
Grey, unfoitunato queen of ten days. To acknowledge 
Catheiine,a quietjand inoffensive girl of eighteen, sin- 
rorcly Protestant, as her successor, would have been no 
unwise policy on tho pail of Elizabeth ; instead of it, 
however, she persecuted her young relative with a ma- 
lignity entirely unpardonable. Being left very 
unguarded, Catherine got intimately acquainted with, 
and warmly attached to, tho young earl of Hertford, 
son of the Protector Somerset, and fearing that the 
uourso of tJieir true love might not run smoothly if 
proclaimed io the world, Jjbe juvenile pair resolved tq 
marry secretly. The cci'cmony was gone throuj^ 
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iU30c»rdii^Iy j. but irrhea f1i« queon heard of it die got 
itdo 0^ towering rage, and ordered both, Catherine and 
W*yonng' husband to bo thrown into the Tower, 
under the pretence that they were not legally married. 
It was an act, not only of the most wanton cruelty 
and despotism, but one absolutely an^onistio to 
Hissabeth’s own interoats. The poor injured girl, 

E roapeotive heir to the English cit>w^, sank under the 
urden of her shame ana sufferings, and with her 
perished all that stood between Mary Stuart and the 
throne of Elizabeth. 

' Mary’s first actions after her arrival in Scotland 
were not unwise. She made Lord James Stuart, her 
brother, prime-minister, and appointed the eails of 
Iluntly, Argyle, EitoI, Montrose, and other Lords of 
the Congregation, members of her privy council, so 
ihkt altogether the Proiostants had reason to bo satis- 
fied with tlie new government. But there was one 
thing in which she was never able to satisfy them, 
the exercise of her own religion- Mary insisted on 
jeiaining lior priests and all the forms of Boman 
Catholic worship for liorself and her court, and though 
this had been granted to hbr by the estates among 
tho conditions of her return, the exorcise of the liberty 
at once gave rise to expressions of anger and nisent- 
ment. When, t>n the 8unday following the queen’s 
arrival, mass was said in her private chapel, the more 
violent of the refoimers were moved almost to 
insurrboiion. Gathering around him a troc^p of 
oxaaporatod men, the master of Lindsay, leader of an 
extreme party among tho Calvinists, nished, in iron 
armour, into the courtyard of ITolyrood Palace, pre- 
pared to put a stop to tho *Kervico, crjdng out that 
“the priests should die tho death of idolaters accord- 
ing to God’s law.” At the door of the royal chapel, 
liord James Stuai*t, who had oxfM^ctod the attack, 
oppos<*d tho further progi’oss of the enraged band, and 
V»y the weight of his personal influence succeeded in 
driving them back; ncvertlieless the anger of tho 
masses at the reintroduction of popery Isept growing, j 
throaleniiig constant rebellion. What was most | 
dangerous to Mary was that Knox himself, now by ! 
far the most influential man iu tho kingdom, was 
opposed to her private ' worship. A fow days after 
the attack upon Holyrood chapel, tho groat reformer 
wrote a remarkable letter on the subject to his 
friend (’alvin. “The arrival of tho queen,” Knox 
informed the famous apostle of Geneva, “ has dis- 
turbed the tranquillity of our affairs. She had scjarcely 
been back thico days before tho idol of the mass was 
again set up. Some prudent men of groat authority 
endeavoured to prevent it, saying that their con- 
science would not siilfor tl\at the land should bo again 
contaminfi,tod, which the Lord, by tho efficacy of his 
Word, had purged from idolater, Bht as the majority 
of those who adhere to our fiiith itliought diffenently, 
impioty gained the victory, and is now acquiring 
fresh strength. Those who favoured it give as a 
reason for their indulgence that all the ministers of 
the I^rd are of opinion, and that yotP yourself declare, 
that it is not lawful for us to prevent the queen from 
l^raptising her religion. Although I contradict this 
rumour, which appears to me most false, it has taken 
mich deep root m men’s htaris that it will bo impos- 
riblo ft)r me to dislodge it, unless I learn from 


whether the question has been actuaUy submitted to 

? eur church, and what was the answer of the brethren. 

am always troubling you with su(‘h inquiries ; but 
1 have no one else into whose bosom I can pour my 
cares. I confess to you, my father, Ihtit 1 have never 
until now felt how iminful and dilficult it is to combat 
tlie secret foes’ hypocrisy when conecaltjd under tlio 
mfiLsk of pioty. I have never feared oj>en enemies so 
greatly, but that, in the midst of my tiibulatjoiis, 1 
continued to hope for victory,” 

Before Calvin s reply arrived, Mary made a gn^iat 
effort gain over Knox. Ti listing 1o the fire of her 
beautiful eyes, and all those blandishments of manner 
and speech of which she knew herself tho master, sbo 
invited the greatest of her subjects to a ])rivafo inter- 
view at Holyrood Palace, pietending that she fi ll, an 
earnest desire to hear tho truths of religion from bis 
lips. Nobody was allowed to bo present at the inl(»r- 
viow blit tho queen’s bi other, Lord James, and he 
remained os a respectful listener in the background. 
Mary, after some gentle remaiks about tlieir differing 
views on religious subjects, at once came to ask him 
bow it wfis that tho reformers wished to place tlieir 
crood above tho laws of tho state, so as to drive subjects 
into rebellion against their nileis. To which Knox 
replied, “ Madam, if to rebuke idolatry and to per- 
suade people to worslii]) God acexiiding to II is Woul 
is to raise subjects against their piincos, I cannot 
stand excused, tor so 1 have acted; but if tho tiuc 
knowleAgo of God and His light woishiji lead all good 
subjects, as it must do, to obey tho prince from tlieir 
heart, thoii'who can reprehend ino?” Knox llion went 
on to maintain, with great cainestness, the doctrine 
of tho rofomicd faith, placing tho laws of heaven 
alx)ve the laws of earth. “ If all men in tho days of 
tho apostles,” ho exclaimed, “ liad bi^eu (‘omjiellc'd to 
follow the creed of the Bomon oniperois, whore would 
have been the Christian loligion?” ’J’o this striking 
arguiueiit, tho queen attempted to rei>ly. “Jilitthe 
csarly Chiistians did not resist their. i ulors,” she said. 

“ Those who do not obey commands virtually resist,” 
answered Knox. “ But,” jejoined Mary, “ they did not 
resist with tlio sword.” “That,” exclaimed Knox, 
“was simply because they had not the power.” At 
this declaration, as candid as trujo, the qiuicn tcKik fire. 
-“Then you do maintain,” she cried, “that subjects, 
having power, may resist their princes.” “Most 
assuredly, motlam,” Knox calmly leplied, “whenever 
princes exceed their bounds.” And, seeing the fair 
royal lady before him dumb with surprise, the lo- 
formor went on to explain to her tliat ho looked upon 
sovereigns persecuting their subjects fi% upon paKuihs 
attempting to destroy their own children, which per- 
fectly justified the latter to employ rosistanoo and 
restraint, “Therefore,” continued* Knox, “to take 
the sword from princes, to bind their hands, and to 
cast them inh'. prison till they arc brought to a more 
solior mind, is no disobedience to tliem, but obeAienco 
to a higher law, laid down in the Vbrd of God.” Tlu^ 
queen was lost in amazomont — such language, utteiod 
in bold, manly acr^ents, had never befiuo i cached her 
ears. It was not till Lo^ James iStuart, who had 
been listening with deep interest, his whole soul 
hanging upon tho Kjis of the proaeli' eamo hurrying 
forward to discover tho cause of ’ .s sister’s silence, 


“ Well, then,” the queen cried, recovering herself, in a little doubt existed. Unknown priests of STOithy 
tone faintly ironical, “ I perceive that my subjects asj)ect, under the protection of the Spanish ambas- 
havo to obey you and not me ; that they must do sador, were met with liovering in the queen's j>alaoo, 
what they like, and not wliat I command ; while I and the shadow of dark figures was seen more than 
must learn to be subject unto them and not they to once rotrejiting from the royal bedchamber, on the 
me.” To wliicli burst of petty irritation, Knox ro- approach of the gufiivds. A dagger might do its work 
plied, wi tlj groat earnestness, “ 1 leaven forbid, madam, swiftly, but the greatest fear was that of poison. Romo, 
that it should ever bo so. Far be it from mo to it was well known, was rather pai tial to poison, 
command any one, or to absolve sulyects from their The rumour of plots and conspiracies against the 
lawful obedience. All that 1, and all that the people queen and the rrotestant government was greatly 
desire is, that princes as well as subjects should obey intensified by an event of a startling nature, the burn- 
God.” To wh ioh ]\Iary replied, excitedly, “ Hut 1 will ing of St. Paul’s Cathedral. St. Paul’i^ was the pride and 
defend the chuich of Rome, fur I hold it to be the glory of London, being considered not only one of the 
true church.*’ John Knox had nothing more to say. largest, but one of the finest churches in the Christian 
The die was cast; Scotland had decidcul to go with the world, its spire, five hundred foot high, tipping the 
chnrcli of God, and the queen to go with the church clouds, and tlio gilded eagle upon its summit towering 
of Pome. grandly over the city, visible to the approaching 

Doiibtful as was the position of the Scottish queen, traveller for thirty miles down the liver. But a few 
Eljzabetli did not the loss cease to fear her. She hours sufficed to throw this pride of London into the 
know tliat Alary Stuart was, and always would be, dust. One hot summer afternoon in the year 1561, a 
far more dangerous to England than to Scotland, tlio heavy thunder-cloud cftmo sweeping over the city, 
latter country having become overwhelmingly Pro- and all on a sudden the winds were hushed, and it 
testant, while in England the Roman Catholics weie got still and dark as night. Q'hen there came a fiash 
still numerously represented both among the highest from the black mass of vapour alx>vc, and a fiery 
and the lowest clasijos. Looking ujion Alary as not only ar)*ow piercing the darkness was seen to fall iqion the 
l^^f th "d lawful ruler golden eagle of St. Paul’s. The citizens trembled in 

and enemies, who kept ^ J i.' ' ' 

watching evoiy one of lior catiikdkau 

movoments, and, in spite of all precautions, got access their hearts ; but the fright soon passed away when 
even to her closet. The strictest vigilance had to oo they saw their noble spire towering as proudly aloft 
exercised to prcvtyit the schome of murder being re- as over, unharmedij^by thunder and lighting. Gradu- 
alizcd. Evt'iy dish had to bo partaken of by the cook ally the stoi ni-clouds passed on eastward ; yet no 
who made it, and every diop of wine that came to sooner had the sky got blue again, when the people 
the royal table to be tasted by the butler who kept in St. l^aul’s churchyard saw a palo tongue of fire 
it in chat go. Even the gloves, handkerchiefs, and licking upward from under the steeple of the cathedral, 
otlior articles used by tho queen wore minutely soru- A few moments laier, and the golden eagle came down 
tinized ai .n* passing tlirough the hands of not aliso- with a crash upon the i*oof of the south transept, 
lutely trust worthy persons ; and, to prevent all possible while a stream of molten lead kept creeping down the 
mis<mief, her physicians induced her to take large waljs, setting all tho beams and rafters ablaze. Another 
doses of various nauseous compounds, suppased to be quarter of an hour, and magnificent steeple was 
antidotes against poisona. There was, probably^muoh transformed into one vast pyramid of fii-e, illumin- 
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that she found words to reply to her gre*it subject, | exaggeration of the amount of danger threatening 
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their hearts ; but tho fright soon passed away when 
they saw their noble spire towering as proudly aloft 
as over, unharmecL^by thunder and lighting. Gradu- 
ally the stoini-clouds passed on eastward ; yet no 
sooner had the sky got bluo again, when the people 
in St. l^aul’s churchyard saw a palo tongue of fire 
licking upward from under the steeple of ihe cathedral. 
A few moments laier, and tho golden eagle came down 
with a crash upon the i*oof of the south transept, 
while a stream of molten lead kept creeping down the 
walls, setting all tho beams and rafters ablaze. Another 
quarter of an hour, and tlje magnificent steeple was 
transformed into one vast pyramid of fii-e, illumin* 
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Afing ill the setting darkness tke whole city and the 
countiyfor miles around. The pile of flame called 
np plenty of willing hands, and long files of citizens 
ranged themselves fj’om the churchyard to the river, 
paSiung waiter buckets up and down. However, all 
efforts to save the main part of the cathedral were 
fruitless, and it was not bofoi'o tlie spire had been 
entirely destioycd and the nave become a cliarred and 
roofless ruin t)iat the devouring element ceased its 
work. Then the ciy arose on all sides that the fire 
was due to the Koman Catholic priests. ^Iho light- 
ning itself, as witnessod by tbonsjuids of eyes, had 
done no hann to the edifice ; but there were those 
who piotendod to have seen, in the darkness of the 
tempest, dim spectral forma in priestly garments 
creep up the tower carrying torches in their hands. 
Tho account was geneially credited, and for more 
than a month there was extreme danger to all persons 
passing through the streets of London dressed os a 
lloman Catholi(3 priest. 

Tho suspicion against pri('sts for tho moment was 
not confiiKjd to tho mob of Ijondon, but shared by 
some of the shrewdest men in tho kingdom, Cecil 
among them. I'hat the Roman Oatliolics wore hatching 
plots, he was firmly persuaded, and ho kept watching 
with keen anxiety tho doings of tho leaders, partieu- 
laily of tho Spanish amhassador, Irnown to bo tho 
cont^e of all intrigues. King i’liilip’s envoy had his 
residence at Din ham Jlonse, in tho Strand, and from 
tho water-gate of this dwelling there were soon issuing 
nightly all sorts of strange and fantastic forms, people 
in silks and people in lag^, Italian monks closely 
inuffied, French soldiers witli spurs and stool-caps, 
Flemisli merchants in fino-sjum broadcloth, diid Irish 
chieftains nobly ignorant of cloth and clothing. 
Neither Eli/ah(*lh nor her minister much fulmired 
this odd collocation of mankind wliich in tho darkness 
of the night kept gliding into Durham House, and, 
issuing again hours after, disappeared on tho river ; 
yet they felt that they had no right to inteifcro with 
tho movements of the guests of Alvarez do Quadra, 
intimate friend as well as ambassador of the greatest 
monarch of Europe, However, there could bo no doubt, 
that mischief of some kind or otlujr was browing witliin 
tlib precincts of Durham House, and having taken coun- 
cil with his royal mistress, (’ecil deform inod to find 
out feomothing about it. One morning, tho private 
secretary of Do Quadra, Senor Borgliose, called at the 
queen’s palace, and Cecil, drawing him aside, held a 
long and intimate conversation with him. Tho olibet 
of it was tliat Borgheso reapjioarod the next day at 
tho private residence of tho minister, carrying a largo 
bundle of letters, some in Spanish, others in Latin, and 
many more written in ciplior. It took nearly a week 
to examine the bundle, and when thS task was accom- 
1 plislied, it seemed as if a vast curtain had unrolkid 
before Cecil’s eyes, opening an entirely now landscape. 
For the fii*st time lie wiis able to spy into roofless 
Durham House, and behold tho mysteries taking place 
saw tho envoy of King •Philip, professed 
Warm iriend of Elizabeth, holding intercourse with 
all the enemies of the qiiciou, aienng them in their 
cotuplota, and encouraging them by wowi and deed to 
hatred ol the govemmenft Ho saw despatch 

English priests into Flanders and Spain, carrying 

lists of all the disaffected nobles within tho lealni, 
with full description of thcjir grievanoos and a drtail(‘(i 
' account of their resources. Ho saw him indite lotlers 
to his master, infonning him that tho country was 
rife for insurrection, and rainiiant heresy Hfe fur de- 
sti notion, and that nothing was wanteil but a small 
Spanish force to dethiono Klizabctli, and to inaugurate 
the reign of a second Mary. WJien Cecil had s( 3 oii 
all this in tlie bundle of letters brought by Si nor 
Borghesc, and ciphered by his aid, ho thought it was 
time to act. Issuing immediate orders for tho arrest 
of a number of nobles and priests fioquenting ihe 
Spanish embassy, he at the same time sot a sccj ot watch 
upon Durham House, with instructions to look for tlio 
next foreign courier leaving tho jdaco. Tho indi- 
vidual waited for appealed soon ai’ter, well-iirmc‘d, 
hooted, and spurred, and being followed on tho road 
to Dover as far as Gad’s Dill— favourite sjiotfoi- high- 
waymen — ^was there seized by two of t he queen’s guanls, 
disguised as robbers, and sfiippod of liis desjiateluvs. 
A glance into them revealed to Cecil a gigantic honiel.’s 
nest of intrigue and conspiracy. 

Tho seizure of the papers of tho Spanisli ainl)fis.sador, 
both those furnished by liis seci dary and those taken 
from his courier, clearly proved tho existence of a vast 
plot among the Catholic rulers of Europe to deprive 
Elizabeth of her crown and bring England back to 
the pope. 'J'o Cecil, who had long siispoctcil such a 
plot, the absolute proofs of it, now in his hands, eausi'd 
loss suqniso than gratification, as enabling Jiim to 
bring tho queen over to his views. EJizabotJi latterly 
had been a good deal coquetting both with her loyiil 
bister of Scotland and the envoy of King Vlnlip, ihe 
object in both cases being tho gratification of personal 
feelings. Hor amorous intercourse with Dudley kr pt 
her in the nets of the cunning »S 2 >iinisli amba.s«adqr, 
who did everything in his ])ower to cnconragfi ir, an’l, 
if jKissible, to lot it culminate in a marriages well awaie 
tliat nothing could jiossibly degrade Uio queen so much 
in the eyes of her own subjects than lior nuptials with 
the brainless and ticaclicrous favourite, generally re- 
garded as the muiderer of his wife. The intercepted 
despatches fully proved the intiigues of Do Quadra 
in this respect , and the contemptuous manner in wliich 
he was found to si>eak of Elizahtdb’s aireetion fv)r her 
master of the horse was not without effect in cuiing 
Jior, at least luomontiirily, of her infatuation. But 
tho effect of tho revealed mysteiios of Dm ham Ihmse 
was still more impoitant as regarding JClizabelh's 
position towards hor sister of Scotland. Utterly un- 
like and imsyinputhotio in all other res^iccts, Elizabeth 
had yet one folding in common with •Mary Stuart, 
that of thorough hatred of tlio extreme foiiiiof J’ro- 
testantism ropr*»sentod by John Knox and his disciples, 
and it was this which, workotk njxm to its utmost 
extent by Mary’s agents, gradually produced tlie effect 
of drawing th^ two queens towards eucli other. The 
reiiorts of tho attitude assumed by Knox towards liis 
Rovoreign deeply wounded the royal pride of Eli /abet li, 
and having begiui to listen to ]\Iary's complaints, she 
finished by get.ting into an animated correepoiidenco 
with lier, and after a while went so liir as to assent to 
tho proposition of a personal interview, to take jilace 
at Nottingham. Cecil naturally greatly al.iinied 

at the prosiH^ct of this moetang, uk tcJi, it seoincd cer- | 
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^ bkinia of moo&Btmn* It waa in wn 

tbai 1^ and all tlib members of the privy connoil 
iieaaohed vrith the queen on the subject, representing 
"to her the extreme danger of encouraging, in any 
manuer whatever, the hopes of the Boman Catholic 
faction, and of opening the realm to another reign of 
priestly anarchy and murder. Elizabeth listenSi to 
the arguments of her advisers, but nevertheless in- 
sisted upon the fulfilment of her engagement to meet 
Maiy at Nottingham, Uio day of which, with all par- 
ticulars, had been fixed, when Sonor Borgheso and 
Iho Gad’s Hill highwaymen upset the scheme. It 
was high time, for already the giant struggle between 
BrotcHtunfism and its priestly enemies had burst out 
on the conthwnt, and had Elizabeth, coaxed by the 
smiles of a fliir and false young queen, and spurred 
by the hatred of a groat and valiant apostle of truth, 
tlu*()wn ill her swoid with Komc, it might have changed 
the history of the world. 

'i’Lo mighty contest between the adherents of tho 
new faith and the followers of ancient dogmas, long 
threatening in France, found its outbreak in the 
spring of 1 6(52, precipitated by almost accidental causes. 
Although immediately after tho death of Mary Stuart’s 
husband tlio chiefs of the Protestant party got the 
upper hand, and oommenced their rule hy the pro- 
mulgation of a new coile of laws, seouring freedom of 
worship, tho victoiy did not last long, treachery un- 
doing all that had been gained. After their fall, tho 
Guises, uncles of Mary Stuart, retired for a while, 
but liaving gathered fresh power in a reorganization 
of their priestly forces, they came into the field stronger 
than over. They suocel^ed in gaining over once 
more Marie do Medici to their cause, and, after that, 
convortc'd by bril>os and threats, tho weak and vacil- 
lating king of Navarro, regent of tho kingdom. I’he 
apostacy of the latter was an immenso loss to tho 
Pjotestants, for, although they had never considered 
him, but his brother, the prince do Coiid6, their real 
leader, his partisanship, after his accession to the rc- 
geticy, had been of the highest value to them, esta- 
blishing in fact their own security and guaranteeing 
religious peace. To disturb this peace now became 
the immediate object of tlio Boman Catholic loaders. 
Being roinstellcd in office, tho duko do Guiso and bis 
brothers went travelling up and down tho country, 
haranguing priests, and exciting tho fanatic multitude 
to attacks upon the unbelievers in tho pope. In tlu) 
course of his pn)gros8, the duko, one morning — on tho 
1st of Maicli, 1602, a Sunday— arrived at tho small 
town of Vassy, in Champagne, at the moment when 
tho Protestants of the place oommf3nood public worship 
at their chapel. I'hc singing of psalms, lawful as it 
was for th(3 time being, sounded unpleasant in the ears 
of tho conqueivtr of Calais, and he sent a message to 
the heretics desiring them to suspend their service 
till ho himself had returned from mass. The insolent 
ordfsr was not attended to, whereupon the great duke, 
sword ill hand, stiodo forward towards the Huguenot 
chapel, at .,ho head of his armed retainers, who at moo 
fell like tigers U]^}on tlie inofibusivo worshippers. 
There was no losistance sliown, nor attempted, and a 
crowd of helpless men, women, and children, several 
hundred in number, were sabred down while paying 
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ms too great to remain unavenged, atsd at ihe ^ort 
(tf the of Vatny «U Buguenqt Fn^ 

to arms. 

As in England, so in France^ Protestantism had tlie 
greater number of its adherents in the towns, eWedy 
those inhabited by tho more intelligent classy of tho 
manufacturing population, while tho Catholics found 
their strength among tho agricultural hinds, and in 
the lowest mob of some of the groat cities. The knell 
of the honors of Vassy was resiiondod to at once b^ 
all the manufac^turing towns in tho kingdom, and in 
less than a week after Guise’s butchery, tho whole of 
them, including Lyons, Havre, Dieppe, Jiouen, Bourges, 
l^oitiers, Tours, and Orleans, wiUi other centres of 
industry, had shut their gates, garrisoned thomsclvos, 
and expressed their detenuination to overthrow a 
govornniont sanctioning such foul murders. Tho at- 
titude of those intelligent masses, suddenly rising in 
tho defence of law and religion, was so impressive, 
that it soemed for a moment as if they might gain tho 
upper hand by more moral force. Marie do Modioi, 
ever aiming to bo at tho'side of success, allowed her- 
self, together with tho young king, to bo taken to 
Fontainebleau, beyond the reach of the priest-ridden 
Palis mob, and the prince do Conde was on the point 
of taking both to Oi loans, to tho hoad-quarteis of 
i^rotestantism, when a message from the duko do 
Guiso frustrated tho plan. The duke had establisliod 
himself at tho capital, seizing the reins of government; 
and ho hc^sitated not a moment to infoJ m the king s 
mother that tho Huguenots had not tho slightest 
chance of success, as his troops maiched upon them 
from all sides. At tlie receipt of this message, Marie 
do Modioi refused to accompany Cond($ any further, 
insisting to be allowed to letiiin to Paris with her 
son, Cond6 hesitated, much inclined to winy both the 
king and his mother off by force ; but his intentions 
were resisted by his own friends, chief among them 
Admiral Coligny, high authority among the Hugue- 
nots, and who had taken tho place vacated by tho 
a|)ostato king of Navarro. Ooligny’s strong opposi- 
tion to a plan which might have saved Fiance from 
the horrors of civil war, and led to tho triumph of 
Protestantism, entiieiy altered the state of affuirB, 
and tho king being permitted to be taken back by his 
intii^ing mother to Paris, tho central power of the 
kingdom once more was in tho hands of the Guises. 
They lost not a minute to show their power. J^argo 
Ixtdios of troops, partly composed of hirelings from 
the Alps and the Pyrenees, were hurled at once against 
tho Huguenot towns, most of which, impeifcctly pro- 
vided with food, arras, and ammunition, were entirely 
unable to defend themselves. Itourges, Angers, Tours* 
and Poiders, had itioir gates battered down after but 
a short resistance, the capture being followed in eveiy 
case by indiscriminate slaughter of the rebels. In 
tho wake of every battalion of tlie royal annios there 
followed bands of fanatic priests, carrying the symbol 
of Christ high in tho air, and hoarsely shouting for 
murder. The sdcliers of Guise willingly obeyed the 
priestly orders, marking their path by long streaks 
of Uood. 

Tho ill success of the Huguenots, far from subduing 
them* drove thorn to despair. Tho tewns not cap* 




tmA Ski flurt cmfifdt, secured themielveis by the most 
fre^tio effcM^ wonoyon eud children working at the 
defeticcS) and everv man taking the solemn resohition 
to sac^ri^ life and limb and all earthly goods in the 
oatm of rebgion. Jn a short tiiao tlio effect of this 
neW eKaltation was felt by the troops of Guise. The 
duke d*Aumalo failed in a groat offort 1o take the 
impoi-tant city of Bouen, held byX^oiwUj in person* and 
])ieppe and JIavro at the same tiino suc<‘ocdti(l in 
beating back largo bodies of troops sent against thorn. 

punish the TIngnonots for this failure, the priests 
directed dctaelimfuits of their army of exlenniuation 
against a number of small and unprotoct<'d plaeos in 
tho sou til of Franco, where heresy was known to have 
tiikcn root, 'fho aiieieiit town of Orange was the first 
seloctod for attack. Without waniing and without 
rcsistanco, tho place was oanlured by a body of hiro- 
lings, half Fj'cnch and half Italian, cornmandod by 
Pabnzio Serbellonr, a 1 ‘elativo of the pope, who at 
once entered upon tlie work of inaswicre. At Orang«» 
tboro were not siiflieieiit Huguenots lo inako simple 
killing a gratififfition, and, l^o allow tlic ininistors of 
ixdigion their full j(»y, all tho lierotios taken wore pirt 
to death under afioeioiis lorluim I’lio men were 
either burnt at smouldering fires, oi slowly hackcnl to 
pieces, so as to linger for days; while tho women, 
after su fieri ng torments and ignominy worse than 
death, wore hung on I stark i».\ke<I from tho windows 
of their houses 1o Ibtm targ(*tH for Iho soldiers to 
shoot at. Nor did tho childuni ('scape tlm pr'ieatly 
demons. Babitjs loi n fiom tlu' bnuists of their motJmrs 
were nintrlateil in tlu'ir jjigUt, and the diipping 
vrcmiids of tins innoc(*nt liillo eioatnres pas((‘d over, in 
infoi*nul mcK'kcry, with leives torn fiom th(5 Bible. 
For a wlioh' week ili(‘ pr-i<‘sts ke])t ri]) their w^oik, till 
li<dl itself seem ‘d ti) bo exhausted in enreltii's. At 
tiro end of the woe *k, every luTotiti witliiu the town 
having pfuished under ftighlful tortures, ilie mnr- 
d(‘rers iL'd iK'foie tin' approach of a small Huguenot 
foreci muler a wailike loader, ('Japtaiii Dos AdnMz. 
I'he latter had liourd of tho doings of the po]H'»*H 
relative at Orange, and laid swoin a great oath that 
Iho ])ri(V(ts and tlioir hangintm should sutler for it. 
And (’aptain Dos Adretz was true to his oath. 

* The llugneiiots woio more (Imu a hundrisl miles 
away from Orange when tho rejiort of the niassacro 
rcach(‘d them, but driv(*u by their impetuous lo*id(»r, 
they hurried towards it in furious exultation, biking 
neither rest nor food, running more than luandihig. At 
Montolimart, they ftdl upon tho roar of Serbolloui’s 
priestly bandits, who, cowardly like all murderers, 
were flying uj> the valley of the llhono. 'riiougli 
vastly inferior in number, Dos Adretz at onco attacked 
them, scattering thorn to right and loft, and driving a 
wirtion into tho castle forrofngo. <5till tho Huguenots 
followed, sword in liand and fury in thoir oyos, and 
pushing the priestly bloodhounds before them to the 
edgo of tho tower of Narlxumo, they hurled thorn over 
the stoop battlomonts, oach seizing an cnomy by the 
neck as an oaglo would seize a oat. • All having l>oon 
thus despatched, Dos Adretz set out in pursuit of the 
remainder of fciorbelloui’s soldiers, flying northward 
for their lives. They ran fkst, but ho hurrwMl faster, 
and after a chase of mefte than seventy miles, the 
lum^rers were overtaken at tho fortified town of : 
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Monlbrison, within which they barricaded themselvos 
in all haste. But no fortifications could withstand 
tho fury of the Huguenots. In a few hours th(*y Wl 
stormed the earthworks, olirnk'd tho walls bristling 
with cannon, and driven the priestly tixMips into tho ^ 
ancient castle, dc(‘mod imprognablo, overhanging u 
rocky chasm, with the torrent of the Vizozy running 
deep at tho bottom, ‘When all luid boon shut uj) 
lioi’C, Dcs Adretz, lion-like, battered in tho galt*s of i 
tho castle, «talk(*(l up to the summit, and pushing a * 
plank forward f»*om tlio giddy height, orth'red liis I 
prisoners to jump down from it, ono by one. TIu‘ 
fiendish cowards otfered no resistauc'e to the handful 
of infuriatfid men around them, and olicying tho com- 
mand of tho Ilngumiot (»aptain, they civ])| along llio 
fabil j)lank, one man after tho otliVr, io dish tlieir 
luains on llio granite rocks deep Mow. Oiange, was 
revenged; but the task of the Jluguenofs, deleiiding 
their lives and tlieir redigiou against ovmwhelmirjg 
nnnibois, remained as dilliciilt as ovt'r. Wliile Dos 
Adiotz was chabing tho enoniy in one dii(*cfion, eoii- 
tinning liis rac‘0 from Montbrison to Bonrg, and from 
Bonrg to Grcnoblo, Hweepiug down like a liawk upon 
luiests and jirieatly assassins, fi*esh bodies of troops 
iind(*r tlio command of tho finises eumo pouring in 
from all sides against the towns still oeeupiod tlit' 
Fiotostants. ()no by ono, Ikey.wt'io stormed and 
given up to carnage, till by the beginning of August, 
live moiitiis after tlio massacre of Vassy and the com- 
mencemont of tho civil war, tJio whole fore<^ of iJic 
irugucnols was concentraled within Oilcans, lionen, 
Havre, J)ii»i)i)o, and a fi‘W pUu'cs in tlio south. Condo 
and his friends doubted no longer that Brotesiuntism 
was doomed to jicrish in Frau(*o, unless hoi]) eould bo 
obfaiiUHl from abioad. 

Tboro was only ono (.‘Oiintry from wlii(dj lielf) (‘ould 
be reasonably exixicted — Fngl.ind. Daily in Iho 
suiniuer Cond(f' had dos[»afe]ied envoys to Klizabeth, 
imploring her to lend her aid to tlio martyrs of T.*ro* 
t('Ntanlisin, helping them to overthiow her own and 
thoir (Je(;il eagerly supp(n*ted tho allianco 

with tho Huguenots, but the quetui was very cold. 
Altliough fully aware that there were no gn^ater foes 
of her tin one than tho (Juibes, and tint us lung as 
they wore in ])Owor no means would be spansl to 
foment disafieetion in her own ri'alm, sIjo yet sliowisl 
a stnmg dislike todeidaie openly against tlioiri, feeling 
abliovrtmce both of the Calviuistie creed of lior pro- 
jKisod allies and of the dangers and uneertaintiob of 
war. However, as tho poiil of tho Huguenots in- 
cmised, so did their eagerness to obtain England s 
assibtanco. Conde’s envoys at first sitfAo only of tht^ 
otomal gratitude of all French IVotostants, at wliicli 
Elizabetii smiled ; but their bids gradually rose, and 
by tho middle of August, when* tho army of tho 
Guises was advancing to a now siege of Rouen, they 
oftbred, in romrn for Enj^lish assistance, to place llio 
town and port of Havre into possession of the queen, 
and to redeem it at tho final poaco by the un- 
ouuditional restoration of Calais. Elizahetfi lu'sHated 
to aocopt evon this tempting oITor, and tlio Huguenot 
amhassadors, sad and dismj^ed, were on tlio iroiut of 
rotuniing to Franoo, when Cecil broke in upon his 
mistress with a last argument, B laid bc'foi'o her u 
lottoi^ from Thomas Qreshum, mu« n trusted fiiiaiudal 
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nunUter, gtiU iremding at Antweiy, oontaimiig some 
Htron^ i^marks about tho effect of the queen’s politi- 
cal timidity upon her monetary affairs. Gresham 
liad been ompoworcd to raise a loan for Elizabeth, but 
could not got it because, as lie said, “ the moneyed 
men wore afraid to deal further with her.” 'i’ho 
reasoning of tho “moneyed men ” was very simple. 
“ There was no other communication,” Gresham wrote, 

“ but that if M, de Guise had the upper hand of the 
Protestants, the French king, tho king of Spain, the 
pope, and all those of that religion would set upon 
tho queen’s majesty for religion’s sake,” and that, 
lliei’eforo, “ great doubt was cast upon her estate and 
credit” The argument had a wonderful effect ui)on 
Elizabeth. Very dispassionate about Protestantism, 
but terribly anxious about the cash nexus, the whole 
truth of her position towards tlie French Calvinists 
seemed to burst upon her in Gresham’s few linos. 
()nco more Conde’s on’«"oys wore summoned to Hampton 
Court, and told that the queen was ready to sign the 
proposed treaty of alliance. U’heir manifest, eagerness 
was nof. overlooked by Elizabeth, inducing her to turn 
the scales of an already sharp bargain a little more to 
lior side. Prince do Cond6, in return for giving np 
Havre, had stipulat^cd ff r three hundred thousand 
Clowns of gold and four thousand soldiers, but the 
(pieon now told his envoys that she would prefer to 
give fewer crowns and more soldiers, and they could 
do nothing but accept, prcssingly though they wanted 
tho money for tho pay of Flemish and Swiss soldiers 
engaged to servo in their cjinse. After some further 
debates, needlessly protracted, to tho despair of the 
Huguenot ambassadors, Elizabeth signed the treaty of 
Hampton Court, September 20, 15(i2, engaging that 
England should send three thousand soldiers to take 
jiossession of Havre, and throe thousand more to suc- 
cour Hieppe and Jfouen, and pay likewise one hundred 
thousand crowns towards the payment of Cond6’s 
foreign allies. To secure herself against all omer- 
goneios, Elizabeth professed, in the preamble of the 
treaty, to make war, not against, but in favour of tlio 
king of Fiance, to “ deliver him from the tyrannical 
house of Guise.” It was a lame pretence, expressive 
only of timidity, and little fitted to stem the tide of 
priestly hatred and popish malediction certain to be ex- 
pected after England’s alliance with tho Huguenots. 

There was no delay in tho execution of the Hamp- 
ton Court treaty. In loss than a fortnight after its 
raiiffcation, the first half of the English ariu) sailed 
from Porismouth, and on. tho 4th of Octolier, thieo 
thousand men, commanded by Sir Adrian I’oyiiings, 
took possession gof Havre. Ju tho meanwhile, how- 
ever, tlie city of Kouen, looked iqion as tho head- 
quarters of the 11 tjgnonots, had been closely invested 
by an army of tyronty thousand, commanded by 
tho duke de Guise in person, aocompanied by the 
constable IVIcmtmorcncy and tho king of Navarro. 
Rouen, Hurroundod by no other fortifications than a 
lino of ancient- walls, strengthened by earthworks 
thrown up in a hurry, could not possibly withstand 
tho Catholic army for any lengtii of time, and to 
rajjso tho siege and protect tho fifty thousand Pro- 
iostants of mo city from the massacie awaiting 
thorn on capture, Conde, as soon as he lieard of the 
landing of tho English allies, sent courier ^fter 


courier enireating assistance. Sir Adrian 'Poynings. 
a stanch Pmtestant, felt tho deepest sympathy with 
the Huguenot cause, yet nevertheless dared not stir 
from his post. }lis positive orders were to take pos- 
session of and remain at Havre, while tho task of 
assisting in the defence of Rouon was left to the rest 
of the expod ition, under tho command of tho earl of 
Warwick, elder brother of Lord Robert Dudley. But 
Warwick did not arrive, and tho cry of distress from 
Rouen became so great that Poynings at last consented 
to tho urgent entreaties of a number of volunteers 
under hiseommand, brave, warm-hearted youths chiefly 
from northern counties, to let them slip away secretly 
from his lines and fight tho battle of Protestantism. 
The little force, five hundred in number, led by Killi- 
grew of Pondonnis, and a bold adventurer known as 
“Strangways tho Itover,” sot out from Havre in tho 
second week of October, to hew their road through tho 
whole Catholic army into Rouen. They went in boats 
up the river Seine, but had not got further than Cau- 
delKic, half way between Havre and Rouen, when they 
wore fired upon by a dotacbmont of Guise’s soldiers. 
Tho attack, coming unawares, and mortally wounding 
“Strangways the Rover,” created confusion among the 
five hundred ; but tliey pushed onward with undaunted 
courage, and cutting their path through overwhelming 
numbers, found their way into the besieged city, not, 
however, without leaving one half of their comrades, 
all more or loss disabled, among the enemy. The duke 
de Guise had tho wounded men carried before him, 
and with a coarse oath, ordered them to bo strung up 
on trees in front of his tent. They wore hung 
accordingly, the bravo Ehglisb volunteers, eacli with 
a pajw on his breast stating their crime as having 
come into PVanco “ au service dos Hugiu'notz.” The 
act would Jjavo justified Elizabeth in setting a price 
upon tho head of tho duke do Guise, os a common 
malefactor and assassin. However, tho English 
government boro the outrage without remonstrance, 
evidently unable to see that tho men whom the 
Huguenots were struggling against wei’c not ixsally 
soldu'rs, fighting in accordance with tho rules of 
civilized waifare, but fiendish maniacs, driven mad 
by tho wildest of 8Uj)er8titions — that of pleasing God 
by murdering their fellow-men. « 

Tho arrival of tho handful of English volunteers, 
cheering as it was to tho defenders of Rouen, was 
muiblo to protract the capture of the city for any 
length of time. To the twenty thousand troops under 
Guise, the citizens had to oppose not more than five 
thousand fighting-men, about one thousand of them 
regular soldiers and tho rest armed Huguenots. In 
spite of those ovorwhclniing odds, and tho utter use- 
lessness of the fortifications for withstanding tlie 
raging fire of Guise’s artillery, tho city held out for 
Tieai ly a month, by dint of all but unparalleled heroism. 
Day and night the defenders remained at their 
imt, iioglocting rest and food, and repairing their 
battered walls under the fire of tho enemy’s guns, 
while the women c themselves kept working in the 
trenches, casting bullets, and loading the muskets 
of their husbands, sons, and fathers. But it was all 
in vain. ’J'ho priestly array, which had commenced 
to invest the city on all sidete on the 29th of Septem- 
ber, succeeded in carrying tho fortified convent <A 
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8]i;« by which Itouen was commanded from 

tho Paris road, on tho 9th of October, and posting 
masm of cannon here, poured down a hailstorm of 
iron upon tho defenders below. Whole quarters^ of 
the city having been battered down, and large breaches 
made in tho walls, the besieging aimy attempted a 
fstorm in the night from the llith to the 14th of Octo- 
ler, but was repulsed with greeft loss, the Huguenot 
women as well as the men engaging in tho hand-to- 
hand struggle, fighting like enraged lions, ^i'ho 
apostate king of Navarre was wounded in the left 
shoulder in the attack upon tho city, and this and the 
unexampled courage shown by tho besieged, which 
oven Guise could not help respecting, induced tho 
commander to suspend tho siogo for a few days, to 
ontor upon negotiations. The Huguenots were offered 
CK)mploto amnesty and tho free exercise of their re- 
ligion, on condition of annulling tho treaty with 
England, and of asvsisting to drive the English from 
Havre. Tho terms were rejected with indignation, 
although it w.ia well known to the bravo defenders of 
tho city that tlie English alliance for which they 
saprificod so much, would I 30 of no earthly use to 
them. Elizabeth, with unpardonable greed, insisted 
ujH)ti clutching, above all things, her own prize, tho 
town of Havre, not allowing a man to aasist Konen 
till tho arrival of tho second detachment of her 
forces, under AV'arwick. Jhit Wai wick, indolent and 
incapable like his handsome brother tho fivourite, 
did not come, so tliat theie was abundant time for 
Guise to convoit all lloucn into a hcMipof ruins. This 
was accomplished by tho 2t)lh of October, on which 
day tho (.^atholio host pouiW into the burning city 
fioin all sides, murdering, as usual, every soul, violat- 
ing women in the streets, and hacking little children 
to pieces. Of the English volunteers, tliirty succoodod 
in hewing their road ouco more through the priestly 
army, to cany back tho sad tale of Ronc;n’s loss. 

Tho report, heart* stirring as it was, created not much 
excitement in England all eyes bm’ng bout for the 
moment on an issue of even greater importance than 
tho cause of the French Protestants, The very bamo 
night when Rouen was attempted to bo stormed, Qiiwu 
Elizabeth foil ill, and tho alarming symptoms increased 
■0 rapidly that for some time her life wtis despaired 
of. It was an attack of tho srnull-pox, made (Linger- 
ous by incautious exposure to wind and rain, while 
tho queen was walking with Dudley in the gardens 
of Hampton (knirt. Tho eruption having been thus 
cbocked, Elizabeth suddenly fell prostrate, and on tho 
16th of October the attendant physicians sent for 
Cecil, informing him that unless there was a rapid 
change for tho bettor, the life of tlie queen wiis 
numbered by hours. 'J'here was an immediate meet- 
ing of the privy council and tho nftist anxious consul- 
tation. Never before in tho history of England had 
the welfare of the realm depended so much upon ono 
life as at this moment. Religion, liberty, national 
independence, all was hanging on tho breath of tho 
pale woman, now resting unconscicyasly on her couch 
m the adjoining room, t^ocil shuddered when contem- 
plating the future that might arise should that faint 
breath cease ; but while intensely alarmed, neither he 
nor his ^lleagues broket through tho calm of their 
* deliberations. The question of succession to the 


throne, all agreed, was beset with a thousand diffioul- 
ties, but yet not absolutely insoluble, once tho point | 
settled that the claim of catholic Muiy Stuart should 
not bo allowed. Rarely a voice was raised in her 
favour, and it was finally arranged, on the proposition 
of tho ngod earl of Wiucliostor, that tlie matter should 
bo submitted to the crown lawyers and judges of the 
realm. While this earnest discussion was taking place, 
tho privy council delibomting in a small cliamlH^r 
of the loyal residence, and tho queen lying pros- 
trate in the next, tho crisis had oomci ami was jiast. 
All on a sudden, tho fever ceased, the bkin of tlic 
sufferer grew moist, red sjxits began to a])pcar on her 
face, ami tho physieians eiiod, “ Slie is saved!” 
After having Ixjeii unconscious for five hours, Eliza- 
lieth awoke, and saw all tho mcmboisof tho council 
standing round her bed. IJor fiist folding was that 
sho was dying, and befoie her reasoning faculties 
Boomed clear she began to talk of Dudley, (jxprossing 
her wish that ho might be made protector of tho 
realm after her deccaso. “ I love him clearljr,” she 
exclaimed, “and have always loved him ” (_!ociI sluKik 
his head in sadness . it was perplexing to tlrink, in- 
deed, that so givat a queen, so noble a woiuaii in 
many respects, should yet be so ultorly vulgar as a 
woman. Whatever happemd, ( 'Ccil and his collcagU(‘S 
were quite decided not to appoint the pretty horse- 
master protector of the realm. 

Elizabeth recovered as rajudly as she had sunk, and 
in the course of a week was sulHciontly well to attmid 
again to the affairs of govemmeni. Cecil at tirst 
feared thep effect which ilio nows of tho fall of Rouen 
and the loss of the bravo men who had loft Havie 
against her orders would have upon tho (lucon; but, 
to his great surprise, sho horo it calmly, only t?xpress- 
ing regret of not having “ dealt more frankly ” with the 
Huguenots. To make up Jor t iio past, sho commanTIed 
Warwick, still loitering about lazily, to stai-t witliout 
an hour’s delay,, and gave orders to Cocdl to ‘**811111 
Newhaven wdtli men” to be thrown over into Dieppe. 
Eight sliips of war were sent to cniiso in the Chan- 
nel, keeping up communicalion between Franco and 
England, and carrying tioops to and fro, which was 
done with so much activity that by the beginning of 
Dcc/cmber tho armj'^ collected within tho lines of 
llavi’O, under tho earl of Warwitjk, was more than 
seven thousand strong. Tho seven thousand might 
liavo saved rrotestantism in France had they ainvtid 
a couple of months earlier ; as it was they came too 
late to be of any use, eitlior to the Huguenot cause, or 
to tho personal iulorostj^ which induced Elizabctli to 
Uko a share in it. Ry the time tli® earl of War- 
wick arj'iviid, tho affairs of the P’rench Protestiinls 
had become desperate. Tho fall of Rouen brought 
with it that of Dieppe, and in.a few weeks tho whole 
of Normandy was overrun by the troops of Guise, 
so as to force the prince do^Coneb'j to concontrato all his 
strength within tho walls of Orleans, now the only 
city of importance remaining in possession of his jiarty. 
Thus, from a military point of view, tho cause of the 
Huguenots was lost, and their chanet* of holding out 
against tho Catholic array was to be measured by 
weeks, if not days. II<^cvcr, on tho other Jiand, they 
gaincxl an immenso political advaniago a few weeks 
after*tho capture of Rouen. ...ithony of Navarro - 
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wounded in the attempt to stoim tliat city^ cxpiixMl 
on the 17th of November, at the age of forty-two, and 
according to the laW of France, was succeeded in the 
regency of the kingdom by his brother, the ijrinoo de 
Oond6. The death of the king of Navarro gi'^atly 
heightened the confidence of the Protestants, not only 
because it raised their chief leader to a position fiom 
which it was not easy to thrust him, but as a supposed 
sign of heaven in favour of tlieir cause. Jt was said 
that Anthony of Navarre had been wounded by a shot 
fired from a breach in the walls by a Hi lie child, and 
that though at first only a seeming scratch, the wound 
bad become venomous in a mysterious manner, induc- 
ing mortificiit ion, and, finally, the death of the apostate 
king. This was true, in so far as the wound of the 
regent was not considered dangerous at first, hut was 
made so by his subsequent inode of living. Anthony 
of Navarro was an inveterate libertine, and instead of 
keeping quiet, as ordered by the camp sur^ns, he 
summoned his beautiful mistress, Mademoiselle de 
Itouot, to his tent, making merry till gangrene had 
seized liis body and he felt the shades of death 
approaching. Eepentance, real or feigned, came over 
the dying King in his last hours. Summoning his 
friends around his cou di. he declared to them that 
lie expired, as he bad lived, in the faith of the Bible, 
disowning the Ohurtli of Kome. The confession of 
Anthony of Navane wjis listened to by his only son, 
lIonry,agcd nine, destined tube the greatest king that 
over ruled in Fiance. 

The death of his brother encouraged the prince de 
Cond6 to hazard a lx)ld stroke. Being entitled to the 
place of regent, and seeing no hope of continuing the 
resistaiK'e to the Guises 'wdthin walled towers, he 
i-osolved to IciiVo Oilcans, and gathciing all the re- 
maining forces of the Hiiguciiotii, to throw himself 
upon Paris, to assume the reins of government, and to 
declare the boy-king a prisoner, rotained foicibly by 
his enemies. In pursuance of this plan, (Joude quitUnl 
Orleans at tl.e iHjginnmg of November, accompanied 
by eight thousand infantry and five thousand horse, 
the latter under the command of Admiral Coligny, 
most tnisted of Huguenot leaders. The movement of 
Oond/j besing eiitiiely unexpected by Ids opiionents, ho 
found the load to Paris open, and after a ten days’ 
march was enabled to establish himself at Montrougo, 
a suburb of the capital. There was a strong body of 
Protestants in Pniis, and although the Catholic mob 
terrorised over them, Conde might have made him- 
self, With their assistance, master of the city, liad he 
batteroil down the gates, and marched into it at once. 
He did not do 8o, however, but kept hanging about 
the environs for more than a week, in the vain hope 
that the priestly rulers of the capital, who kept him at 
hay ^vith negotiations, 'Would end by acknowledging 
him legent of the kingdom. DLscovering at last that 
he was being deceived by his adversaries, and hearing 
at the same time of the approach of the Catholic ai iny, 
coming up in rapid strides from Normandy, Conde 
turned away from the capital, in tlie hope of oitlicr 
raining ground in a suooossfiil battle, or of reaching 
Havre and cflecting a junction with tlio main body of 
the !l^glish allies, whose arrival had just been re- 

E ’ted to him* Marching along the volley of the 
ne, the Catholics upw'ards and the Hugrfbtiots 


downwards, the two armies met on the 19th of De- 
cember, near town of Dreux, on the left bank of 
the nvor. The diock of the opposing factions was 
terrible* From early dawn till late at night, eighteen 
thousand Calholics, commanded by Montmorency and 
Guise, kept fighting; hand to hand and face to iace, 
with eleven thousand Huguenots, led by Cond4 and 
Coligny, the carnage* not coming to an end till the 
cold wintry earth was strewn by the bodies of nearly 
one half the opposing forces, and the very river was 
running red with blood. Tlie coipses of eight thousand 
men were lying stiff and stark on the battle-field, and 
as many more crept about wounded in the damp grass, 
rending the air with their cries, seeking help and 
finding none, utterly alone among pyramids of the 
dead. Neither the Protestants nor tho Catholics could 
claim viotoiy; the frightful contest was simply a 
dmwn battle. like two gladiators, dashing forward 
at tho same moment, each thrusting his sword into 
the body of his opponent, and both sinking down 
mortally wounded, so tho two armies stood, and so 
they fell on the field of Dreux. The Huguenots made 
Montmoroncy, commander-in-chief of the (Catholics, 
their prisoner ; and the Catholics made Cond6, com- 
mandbi -in-chief of tho Huguenots, their prisoner; so 
that the laurels hero wore as equally divided as tho 
blocxlshed. But though a drawn battle, tho field of 
Dreux was fatal to the Ihiguonot cause: the huge 
frame of ancient popery was able to hoar many sumi 
wounds, hut tho young body of Protestantism spent 
its host strength here, receiving a stroke from wliioh 
it never recovered. , 

Tho all but complete annihilation of Protestantism 
in Franco, and tho frightful cruoltios committed by the 
Catholic bands engaged in tho work of extermination, 
had a strong effect upon public opinion in England. 

I Even those who were advocating reunion with the 
church of Romo, dazzled by its external splendour, 
and reverencing its age, were horrified at the fiendish 
conduct of tho priestly leaders in the Huguenot war — 
conduct justified by them on principle, and openly 
approved by the head of the church ; while tho adher- 
ents of the reformed doctrine, constituting the great 
majority of the English people, were more than ever I 
loud in their deiiunciationB of Romo, and the principle 
of persecution inherent in its faith. The first conse- 
que»ico of this universal feeling became visible in tlie 
coijLstitution of a new parliament, the writs for which 
were issued in the latter part of 1 562, and whicli met 
for tho first time at Westminster, on tho 12th oi 
January, 1563. Tho spirit of Hie assembly was shown 
at once in tho choice of a speaker, which fell upon an 
ardent church reformer, Sir Thomas Williams, who 
entered upon office by addressing a quaint oration to 
Elizabeth. *• We Vow assembled,” the speaker ex- 
claimed, ‘‘as diligent in our calling, have thought 
good to move your majesty to build a fort for the 
surety of the realm, to the repulsing of your enemies 
abroad; which must be set upon firm grounds and 
stcadfest, having fwo gates— one commonly open, tho 
other as a postern, with two watdimen at either of 
them —one governor, one lieutenant, and no good 
thing there wanting. The fort to be named the F*eat 
of God ; the governor thereof to bo God ; your majesty , 
the lieutenant ; tho shmes tho hearts of yom* 
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S * > ; the tvro watchmen et tlio oj^ii gate to he 
Knowledge and Virtue, and tiie two at the 
postern gate to be called Mercy and Truth." The 
address of the Speaker was followed by discourses of 
the leading members of the house, all expressing, With 
great energy, the necessity to uphold and strengthen 
the reformed religion, and to break the power of its 
enemies within the reabn, Tfiis naturally brought 
on the question of succession, uppermost in all men’s 
minds. The late serious illness of the queen had 
created nnivorsal alann among the Protestants, and 
the representatives of the nation had not boon a week 
together before they showed their intention to make 
this the most important matter pf the session. It was 
well known that the queen, whoso jcliiof object in 
assembling the faithful commons was that of getting 
supplies, was greatly averse to tlio discussion of tlie 
important points involved in the succession, but this 
did not for a moment stay the zeal of tho now parlia- 
ment. The matter having Ixjen opened by various 
violent attacks ujwn Mary Stuart, whoso accession to 
the tlirono of England was ^declared on all hands to 
be impossible, the House of (commons, at the end of a 
fortnight, resolved by a large majority to present an 
address to tlie queen. Cecil in vain tried to moderate 
the zeal of the commons by telling them that all their 
efforts would be defeated by “ the unwillingness of 
her majesty to have a successor known." Tho reply 
was a curt remark of the speaker that tho voting of 
the addiess to tlie queen would have to take procodenco 
of tho voting of tho supplies. Sir Thomas Williams 
uiidei’siood the queen, and jthe queen understood the 
hint. 

'J'ho delivery of the addiess, looked ujxin by all as 
an event of great iiiqiortiince, t-ook place on tho 28<h of 
January, in tho ihrono-roomof Hampton Court Palace. 
Nearly tho whole of tho four bundled members of tho 
House of Commons stood around tho speaker when he 
read, in deep and sonorous voice, tho collective sp<?o(di, 
outpouring of their common feelings, to Elizabeth. 
After the usual tluttories, and congratulations to tho 
queen on her recovery from sovoro illness, Sir Thomas 
Williams dwelt upon tlio machinations of tho Catholics, 
as royt^alod in tho plots hatched at the residence of the 
Spanish ambassador. There wore, the address stated, 
a faction of people in tho realm, “ contentious and 
malicious Papists," who, “ most unnaturally against 
their country, most madly against their own safety, and 
most treaclmrously against lier liighnoss, not .only 
hoped^ for tho woful day of her deatli, but also lay 
in wait to advance some title under which they might 
revive their late unspeakable cruelties." Tho commons, 
further remarked tlie speaker, ** saw nothing to with- 
stand the desires of the Catholics but her only life 
and feariffg to what attempt ther^hopo of her death 
might diive the enemies of the realm, tliey thought it 
was “ entirely necessary that there should bo more set 
and known l^tween her majesty’s life and the unkind- 
ness and cruelty the papists intended to revive,*' In 
consequence, the commons desired tVo things, tho first 
being that the queen would choose a husband, and the 
second that she would use tho opportunity of the 
session to allow her successor, in defanlt of heirs of her 
own body, to be, deterftimed by act of parliament." 
In return for it, tho address promised, parliament 


would devi^ “the mast injual, shaip, and terrible 
statutes agalhst all who should practise against her 
majesty’s safety.’’ Elizabeth made a short and angry 
reply^ to the petition of her faithful commons. In- 
forming tho speaker that it was impossible for her to 
give an answer to the grave questions submitted to 
her without careful consideration, she darted a lofty 
gianoo at tho representatives of the nation, after 
which she abruptly turned her back upon thorn, and 
swept out of the room. The Uioinbers of the House of 
Lords, who presented themselves before the queen the 
day after, with an addioss similar to that of tho Houses 
of Commons, wero not treated witli more consider- 
ation. Tho petition of tho peers stating that it 
was “possible " she might have children, Elizabeth 
told tliem, with ill-eoncofilcd bitUoiiess and anger, 
that “ tho lines which they saw in lior face weio not 
wiinkles, but marks of the small-pox further, that 
“ God had given children to 8t Elizabeth; and, old as 
she was. He might give child iin to hci.” Tho 
reference to tho saint of lior name, insane fanatic and 
patroness of tho Inquisition, was deemed not veiy 
happy by either tho lords or tlio commons of Eliza- 
beth’s parliament. 

Tho evasive replies of the rpiecn to tho demands 
made in res]xict to tho suocossion gave rise to gicat 
dissatisfaction. It was geneialiy believed that tho 
reasons which cleterniin(id Elizabeth not to comply 
with tho wishes of tlio nation were to sought lu 
her affection for Dudley, and her secret dislike for the 
tenetsof themoread vaneedformsof 1 h otestantism, wh ich 
made her ])refer oven the Catholic quei^u of tho Scots to 
any candidate brought forwaa cl by pai liameiit. Though 
interrupted for a moimuit, albu* the discovery of 
do Quadra’s intrigues, tho queen had rievci given up 
her coi rospondence with Jtary Stuart, and tJimo were 
many who feaied that this intercourse migl.t boebmo 
your after year more intimate, so as to drift finally 
int.> recognition, tacit if not othoawise, of hm claims to 
tlio tlirono. To prevent ibis, as far as possililo, tho 
commons enacted a niimbcjr of seveie laws against 
Homan Catholics. Under the title of an “ act for tho 
assuj’anco of tho queen’s loyal power over all ostatos 
and subjects within her dominions," a statute was 
ptvssod which piovided that all persons who had been 
in holy orders, or taken a degree in the universities, or 
practised as lawyers, or held office in the exeeution 
of tho law, should “ fake tho oath of BUjiroma^y when 
temdored to them, under the penalties of pnemuniro, 
in tho first insfjinco, and, after refusing for three 
months, inulor pain of high treason." Tho law was 
specially aimed at the Catholic bisfiops of tho late 
reign, who, though nearly all in prison, were still 
acknowledged the leaders of tho priestly party, and 
kept working hard to secure-tlw? succession of Mary 
Stuart, as tho one great means for the restoration of 
the Komislr faith. Under the new act, the whole of 
these bishops were doomed to death, as it was certain 
they would refuse tho oath of supremacy when ten- 
dered to them. I'ho execution of the hat^ prelates, 
originators and instruments of tho frightful persecu- 
tion of the preceding reign, was aidently desired by 
many of the Calvinist psreachers ; and sermons were 
preached at St. Paul’s on tlio . bsolute necessity ol 
killing tho caged wolves." the wolves esctipcHf 
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alter all, throtigli a singular little loop-holo. As soon 
as the now statute liud received tlie Toyal assent. 
Home, bishop of Winclioster, most zealous of I’rotos- 
tant leaders, had Edmund Bonner, the late tenant of 
the see of London, fetched from his rather ctiey con- 
finement in the Marshalsoa, to administer the oath to 
him, or on refusal to send him to tho block. The 
great priestly hloodhound felt no desire to incur the 
martyrdom winch he had prepared for scores of inno- 
cent Wings ; and laving^hold of a legal quibble as of a 
stmw to save hiirjsclf, he dciclared, not that he would 
not take the oalli, blit that his intorlociitor was not 
the right poison to administer it. It was enacted in 
the statute that only bishops, or archbishops, should 
tender tlio oath, and Horne having been nominated 
while his {>r('dccessor was still alive, his appointment 
was void by the canons of the churcli. The judges 
of tho court of Queen’s Bench, when a]>pealed to in 
tho matter, dc(*idod in favour of the objection, and 
tlms Bonner’s life was saved, all the other Brotestant 
bisliops and arebbisbops, and, most of all, Matthew 
Barki'T, Cardinal Bole’s successor in the see of Canter- 
bury, showing tbornselves strongly opposed to inaugu- 
rate a new leign of religions persecution. It was a 
noble viei-ory of the churob of England over the 
church of Home. 

Having slio'wn its ^iltra-Brotcstant character in tho 
passing of the “ act for the assurance of tho queen’s 
royal powder,” pailiament hesitated no longer to vote 
the supplies so mueli deRir(\l by Elizabeth. To put 
her majesty in the best possible good hum^atr, and as 
a last inducement to incline her ear to the •wishes of 
her faithful commons, tho grants of money were on a 
scale of profuse liberality, amounting to two fifteenths 
and tenths of i)orsonal projicrty, and an income-tax of 
ten per cent, for two years. Ilio queen declaicd lier- 
self bxtremcly satisfied with this munificent contribu- 
tion to hqi' exelu'quor ; but remained as vague as ever in 
her replies to tho reiterated liints and demands of both 
the lords and commons to take unto herself a husband, 
and to appoini a successor. When veiy hard pressed, 
at last, she announced her intention to ]>roroguo par- 
liament, and to respond, fully, freely, and most cun 
didly, to the addresses presented by both houses, in 
the form of a speech fioiu the throne. Anxiety as to 
tho contc'riis of thiiJ speech now grow' extreme ; and 
there was breathless silence when, on the lOlh of April, 
the queen rose in tho ehumbei of the lords, and, in a 
clear, ringing voice, opened lior niiiul on tbo subject 
uppennost in tlie Ihouglits of all. 

Since tliore can bo no duer debt,” Eliztilietb ex- 
claimed, “than jfiincc’s w'pid, to keep tluit unspotted, 
for my part, as one that would bo loth that the self 
thing wliich kccqis tJ»o mercliant’s credit from craze, 
should ho tho causf*, that- prince’s speech should merit 
blame, and so tlu a honour quail: an answer therefore 
£ will niidce, and this it is. The two petitions that 
you presented me, in many '\V(>rds expressed, contained 
these two things in sum, as of your cares the greatest 
— my marriage and my successor. Of these two, the 
last I think is best to be touched; of ihe other a silent 
thought may sci-ve, for I hold it hath been so desired 
that no other ti’oo’s blossoms should liavo been minded 
ero hope of my fruit be denied to you. Yet. to tiie 
last, think not that yem liad nt^edod this dcsii’e,<if 1 
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had soon a*tiine so fit, and it so ripe I 9 be denounced, 
'J’ho greatness of the cause, therefore, and need of your 
returns doth make mo say that which I think the wise 
may easily guess : that as a short time for so long a 
continuancxj ought not to pass by rote, as many 
tellotb tales, even so as cause by conference with tlie 
learned shall show me matter worthy uttemnee for 
your behoof, so shalB I the more gladly pursue your 
good after my days, than with my prayei’s bo a means 
to linger a living thread. And this much more will I 
add for your comfort, 1 have good record in this place 
that other moans liavo been thought of than you 
mentioned, perchance for your good as much, and for 
my surety not less, which if presently could have been 
executed had not been deferred. But I hope 1 shall 
quit with Nunc dimiitia, winch cannot ho without I 
see some glimpses of following after my graved hones. 
And, hy the way, if any doubt that J am as it were by 
vow or determination bent never to trade that life, put 
out that heresy ; your belief is awry. For as I think it 
lx 5 st for a private woman, so do T strive with myself to 
think it most meet for a prince ; and if I can bend iny 
will to your need, 1 will ifot resist such a mind.” 

Such was tho speech, textnally — ]>roscrved in the 
manuserqit version at Hatfield iTonso — doliveied hy 
Eli'^alioth, on the 10th of April, 1563, before the lords 
and commons of the realm. Lords and commons 
listened as if their lives doixjnded on getting at tlie 
moaning of all the information conveyed to them, 
with so clear a voice, and in woids undeniably English. 
Yet tliere was not a man who could uflirm that he had 
(‘aught a single idea fj‘om out the flow of words, lx»yond 
the one that her majesty meant to say something for 
the g(meral “ comfort,” hut did not say it. Reflect ion 
and intercommunication of thought l(*a(liT)g to no en- 
lightenment on tho matter dwelt U]rx)ii by licr majesty, 
and tho all-important question as to whether she 
meant to take a husband or not, tlio parliainenbiry 
representatives went back to their Iu>mes with a 
heavy heart, more than over dreading tho dangers of 
tho dark future. There was some (jause for taking a 
gloomy view of tho political state of tho country. The 
miseries and tho ruin sown hy five years of jiricstly 
terrorism were not so far forgotten in a few years of 
liberal govemment as to leave a fear of their retuni* 
behind ; and the fear increased with tho considoraiion 
that tho dark power from which tho realm had but 
just escaped was spreading evcjrywhere on tho conti- 
nent of Europe, and in actual conflict with l^^nglisli 
arms, Tho alliance with the French Brotostiints, 
necessitated as it was by tho true policy of England, 
created great and serious alarm when once it was seen 
that it was not likely to stop in the sending of n feW ship 
fills f»f soldiers and the loan of a few tliousand crowns, 
but had all the cliaficos of leading either to a war of 
conquest, or to a disgraceful defeat. This alteniative, 
indeed, presented itself soon after the terrible encoun- 
ter of Catholics and Huguenots on tlio field of Dreux. 
Though not vanquished, the martial strength of 
Condi’s followers •received its death-blow at this 
battle ; and the shattered forces which, after the capture 
of the leader, admiiul Coligny led hack to Orleans, 
were scarce sufficient to man the walls of their last 
stronghold. Swiftly in thdr rear followed Guise, 
with fresh troops from Spain and Italy, raised by his 
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ever aftalous patholio allies, ptepardd tcf crush the 
last broaili of gaupt heresy ia Orleans, and then to 
throw himself, with full force, upon the hated foreign 
invaders at the mouth of the Seine. By the middle 
of January, 1563, a mouth after the battle of Dreux, 
the city of Orleans was completely invested, and the 
feeble band of defenders within knew that all chances 
of resistance were gone, and tlwt they must prepare 
for death. The only hope left in every Huguenot 
heart was that of falling in the fight, struck down by 
a 8 word or a bullet ; for woe to man, woman, or child 
who should survive the battle, to fall a prey to the 
nameless atrocities of the conquerors. With flashing 
©yes and beating hearts, all through the bcsicge<l city 
men and women repeated to each otltor the rumoured 
declaration of the duke de G uiso that the massacre of 
Vassy and the carnage of Orange should sink into 
notliingness before the hoiTors of Orleans. I’he duke 
intended, it was said, to make an example of Orleans, 
by killing every living soul after unhoard-of tortures, 
destroy every Vestige of wall and building, and to 
sow grass npoii the ruins of the city. 

The duke do Guise, whether ho intended or not, 
was not enabled to make an example of Orleans. 
Towaidrt the end of January, a week or two after ho 
had sat down to the siege of the city, there was intro- 
duced into his tent a young nobleman from the 
Aiiguumois, Pol trot de M^re, handsome of figure and 
wen-spoken, who olicred his services. IJe told the 
duke that lie had boon fighting with the Huguenots, 
but had been ill-ti'eatod, and from a love of their faith 
had oomo to hate it. Guise, fond of apostates, was 
pleased with the speech aruT the man, and, after com- 
plimenting PoUrot do M<!‘r6 on his disci i mi nation in 
selecting the right catise for which to fight, attached 
lum to his immediate bmUi, Weeks passed on, and 
with them the siege of Oi lcans, IV) wards the middle 
of February, the thick walls of the city had boon 
batlered suliicicmtly to allow an assault, and Guise 
fixe*l it fiir the night from the J8th to the 19tli. To- 
waids sunset on the evening of the 18th of February 
the duke set out from the camp towards the castle of 
Conioi, to examine all the prcqiarations made for the 
storm. He was followed by Pol trot do Mer4* and two 
•iher gentlemen ; and the little grouj) of four horse- 
men ha<l just arrived at the .outskirts of thci camp, 
when, quick as lightning, Poltrot drew a pistol from 
his saddle, fired it at the duko, gave the spurs to 
his steed, and galloped away aoixiss the fields, ^'ho 
shot was well aimed ; there was a short, sharp cry, a 
spirt of blood, and Guise fell upon the necl^ of his 
horse. \\ hen the two attendant gentlemen, paralyzed 
by surprise and fear, came hurr.> ing up, they found 
their chief unconscious ; they took him xn their aims, 
and carried him to Cornei castlpi Hero the duke 
lingered for six days, with two balls in his breast 
which no surgeon dared touch without giving instant 
death. But mere was not tho faintest hope of life 
beings saved; and Guise, being made aware that his 
end was approaching, resolved to spiend his last hours 
ill prayers. Calling his friends and the generals of 
the army around his couch, he exhorted tliem to be 
mild and forgiving to all, even to Protestant heretics, 
tnd to make every attempt in thoir power to rostoi-e 
peace to Frande. Then his confessor gave him abso- 


lution; and, with prayers on his lips, and preaching, 
fainter and fainter, those lessons (.»f love and peace 
which he hod so little done to exemplify, the duko 
de Guise clusod his eyes for ever, on tho morn of 
Ash Wednesday, tho 24tli of February, Thus ok- 
pired, iu tho bloom of manhood, at the age of forty- 
four, tho conqueror of Calais, gicat(\st gcncial of iho 
age. 

Tho death of Guise saved Orleans, but it could not 
save the Huguenot cause. 'J'liere was utter stupe- 
faction iu the Catholic camp at the news of the great 
leader having fallen under llie sti oko of an assassin , 
and the only man able to succeed him, the conshible 
Montmorency, continuing a lu isoiier in the hands of 
tho enemy, an immediate ccssaticm of hostilities was 
the consequence. Catherine do Medici— not lamenting 
veiy deoj)ly the loss of Guise, dang(‘ions to lior aiubH 
tion as an enemy, and almost more dangerous as a 
friend — made use of this suspension of arms by enter- 
ing into negotiations with the Ilnguenots, which pro- 
mised to bo tho more successful as suppoitcd by the 
full influence of tho jmneo doConde, kept in houour- 
ablo confinement at tlie royal c/uirt. It was a great 
opportunity' for tlio discijdos of Calvin to regain m 
the cabinet what they had lost in the field ; but they 
were not in tho ]X)sition to make use of it. Jminonso 
as had been tho relief eausfsd by ^ho dciatJi of the man | 
who had shown himself the mightiest of thoir enemies, 
and the very soul of tlio trmnendous jiowor anayed 
against them, oven Ihis gain was not without eorte- 
KjK>nding loss. Tho po]>ularity of Guiso had been 
vast among the majoiity of tho Fi-oncli pe()])le, and 
his murder brought foitli sucli a burst of hatred 
against tlio Huguenots as had never befoi o been mani- 
fested. There was a cry that tlioyw'cio (:aitors to 
their eountiy as well as assassins, Guiso having oou- 
qiiored (kilais from tho Fnglish, and tiny his mur- 
derers having made ov(‘r llavio to the foreigner. 
ISIary of tlio Huguenots winced under this aoeusutiou, 
their national feedings being neaily as strong as thoir 
religious convictions; but there weio otkois who 
boldly fronted tlio charges bi ought against then- 
party, defending their light, if not to li.vnd over a 
slice of Franco to iho foieigncr, at least to commit 
assassination. Maddened by tho fiondisli persecution 
they had undergom*, they bedieved, and loudly asseited 
their belief, in the lawfulness of tyiannicide, quot- 
ing tho Bible to luovo it. Even Admii.il Coligny, 
noblest of Huguenot lea<lers, seeuK'd to loan to tin's 
view. Tho assassin of Gnis*' Jiaving given himself 
up to tho Catholics, and accusetl Coligny of inciting 
him to the deed, the adiniial fia-nkly stated that 
Poltrot hail s]K)ken to him of his intention to commit 
tho deed ; and that though ho had not incited liim to 
it^ho also had not dissuaded liipx fi*oia it. “ J confess, 
moreover,” Coligny added, in a communication l(» 
Catherine <le Medici, “t.Jiat, so fir frcmi legrctting 
tho death c»f monsieur dc (Hiiso, I hold it to bo tho 
gieatest benefit that could have liappiuied to this 
kingdom and to tho chureli of God,” — lo ])lus giaud 
bien qui pouvait advenir a co io}'aumi» et a Tcglisc do 
Dieu. 

Thor© were many among the Huguenots w ho did 
not share Coligny s views ^ing tyrainiieicle, 

and atill more who wore (.jp^iused t i.’omhi’s policy of 
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making over a portion of French Boil to a foreign worked day and night at tlie ^iiiicat4pnB» an8 OBtab" 
power, in order to jjain froodom of conscience. Diver- lished a constant cmniniinicatioii with England by 
genccB of opinion such as these, while greatly weaken- daily packets, crossing the channel between Spithead 
the Protestant party, made the peace negotiations and the nioTith of the^ Seine. ^ Heinforcements, too, kept 
of Catherine do Medici comparatively easy, allowing poimng in quickly, in obedience to the commands of 
her to fix her own terms. ^I’heso were that a general tJio queen, who ordered tlie despatch of seven thousand 
amnesty should bo proclaimed, and tliat all nobles men to lJavi‘e, and finding that volunteers were slow 
professing tho reformed faith should have the free in coming forward, opened the great pi'isons of tlie 
oxercisoot'dieir creed, with permission to lot as many metropolis, the Fleet and Newgate, and drafted the 
persons as they liked assist at tho religions service; whole lot of thieves, burglansi, cut-throats, and other 
but that all other Protestant subjects of the king sliould gallowsbirds whom good luck had made ♦‘bill 
not bo free to asscnible in public worship, except tho follows ” into tho army. By those and other moans, 
inhabitants of th(i towns still hM by the Huguenots, the English garrison had lioon strengthened by the 
Crlofins, anti a ft^w other places being tlie only towns end of May to the extent of numbering nearly ten 
of this dt'Ntjription, the piopositions of Catherine do thousand, of which, however, only a few were veteran 
Medici aniourib^d to litllo less than tho sui>pression of soldiers, a peat proportion being young recruits, and 
Protestant worship; nevoi’theloss, tho terms wore another, still less reliable, Newgato-men. Those last 
adojitoil by the jiiinco do Conde and a large party of were a dangerous addition, in more than one sensq, 
his adherents, and a formal treaty of peace to the effect to tho troops at^ Havre; they carried to them, not 
was feigned Indwccn thorn and the government on tho merely vice and immorality, hut pale death itself, in 
10th of ]\rar(?h, at tho city of Amboise. Admiral the shape of the typhus, or gaol-fever. 

Coligny refused to give his adherence to the treaty. “To Tlie French troops had completely enclosed Havre 
restrict us,*' ho cried, witli indignation, “to worship at the beginning of Jun«f; but the negotiations still 
Cod anywhere else but in the mansions ofnoblcs is to continuing, there was no ojien declaration of hostilities 
destroy mtiro churches with one stroke of the pen till tho 6th of July, on which day a herald fiom tho 
than war could liave destroy ed in many years.*' The camp of Constahlo IMontnioroncy, who had taken 
admiral insisted, besides, that Ids ])arty ought not in the command-in -chief, formally sumraonesd the carl of 
honour to cuter into any tioaty without consulting Warwick to surrender tlio place to its lawful owner, 
their English allies; but in this as in his other the king of Fiance. A haughty defiance was the 
arguments, he was outvoted by a majority of his reply, whereupon tho French sat down to the work 
adherents. 'J’o drive the tioc>ps of Quc.n Elizabeth of biego in good earnest, Montmoroncy was not by 
from French soil was tho chief object of Catherine de any moans sanguine as to the raiudity of the under- 
Medici in making peace with tho Huguenots; and by taking, fully aware that* his enemies hod all tho 
working zealously on the patriotic feelings of Conde advantages of brave men, high nimparts, and, what 
and other leaders, she succeeded in getting tlie»r -was as imTX)rtant as all ete, a constant communication 
promise to assist in tho woik. Soon after the signing with England, on their side. The shijis of Elizabeth 
of file treaty of Amhiise, an attack upon tho English had chased every vessel, great or small, manned by ; 
army was decided on; and, with tlio exception of Frenchmen, from the seas; and flic road fiom Ports- 
Coligiiy, all the military chieftains of tho Huguenots mouth to Havre had become, for the time being, as 
gave their assent. Tt)Waids llio end of April, after absolutely English as tho road from Portsmouth 
the slayer of tho duke de Guise had been put to J^ondon. From tho heights of Ingouville, where his 
death under monstrous cruelties - toi tured for weeks, camp was pitched, Montmoremey saw with alarm the 
nailed to a plank with red-hot pikes, and then tom crowd of sail hovering at tho mouth of tho IScine, 
to pieces by horses- tho royal aimy received the disembarking mon, guns, and ammunition; and his 
command to h^ave the camp of Orleans, and to put alarm was shared by (kitherine de Medici and tha 
itself in movement towaids Havre. young king and couit, .who had taken up their rosi- 

If the h’rimch were dot oi mined to take Havre, tlie deuce at tlio }x>rt of Fecamp, to watch the success of 
English were as determined to hold it at all risks, the important opeiations upon which, for tho moment. 
Hitherto Elizabeth’s zeal in tho assistance ul tier the safety of tho crown depended. But Montmorency's 
Huguenot allies had been feeble; no sooner, how- feais wore mtn allayed by the result of his lii-st pro- 
ever, had tlieso allies turned against her, when she coedings, whicth were so eminently and against all 
roused herself Ihito high }»asBiun, swearing a groat exjjectation successful, as to create absolute surprise 
oath that she woubl Ijt^ revenged. Jt was in vain in the Frenoh camp. The constable perceived with 
that tho young king of France, instigated by Gmdi\ astonishment that tlio English troops, of whose un- 
who went veiy nmwillingly with Cathorino de daunted valour he<bad ixirsonal experience, replied 
Medici, despat(‘lo;d a spcciad ambassador to England but feebly to tho attacks nom without; and it was not 
to enter iii>oii peace negotiations for the restoration long before his eye, keenly watching the doings in 
of Havre, making laigo jiecuniary offers, and hold- the besieged town, became aware of a strange kind 
ing Calais as final bait in the bickground. Eliza- of restless movement tliero, which had nothing in 
both at first rofusod to see the envoy; and wlien she common with the firdinary clock-work maich of disci- 
reo^ved him at last, it was only to upbraid him, f»nd plined masses. Groups of soldiers, without arms, 
to launch forih against “ the false prince do Cond6,** canying mysterious burdens, went tramping up and 
as “ a treacherous, inconstant, perjure*] villain.” Mean- down the narrow streets of Havre; dim crowds of 
while the French forces drew nearer and nmrer to men in black went flutterhig from tho ships in the 
Havre; and to meet the coming attack, the gaarison harbour to the citadel in the centre of the town; ami, 
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over bM bot^^een the tbimdot of the gufisr from the 
wallB, there was heard tlie solemn tinkling of hells 
from the ancient chapel of Notre Dama All at once 
the truth Burst upon Montmorency — the plague, grim 
and ghastly, was stalking abroad in Havre town. ' 

' The plague, indeed, had clutched with fierce grip 
the English garrison. On the 7th of June, Earl War- 
wick wrote & Cecil that a strange disease had made 
its appearance among the troops under his command, 
and seemed to be spreading ; and a fortniglit after ho 
leported that the pestilence, to which ho could give 
no name, was becoming more and more fatal, that 
“those who fell ill mroly recovered,” and that the 
men wore dvlng at the rate of sixty a day. Anotlior 
week, and tlie deaths had risen to a hundred a day ; 
and the grave-diggers flagged in their work, and 
corpses wore found lying in the sti*oots, and floated 
rotting about the harlxiur. Now Montmorency’s can- 
non set to work in full earnest, battering the walls, 
castles, and turrets, with bullets flying as far as Notre 
Dame chapel, the mournful bell of which kept tink- 
ling day and night. Pale, like shadows, the soldiers 
mounttwl tho ramparts day lifter day, courting almost 
the fire of the French guns; there was death in front, 
and there was dcatli behind, and the death in front 
st*oraod much the easier. On tho Ist of July but 
three tliousand men were left at Havre fi.t for duty ; 
aud though fresh troops kept pouring in unceasingly, 
thsy did not fill the dreadful gap mad© more un- 
ceasingly by the fell dostroj^or who was striking 
death right and left. Shipload after shipload of 
troops, stout Cornishmen, luw-bonod peasants from 
Gloucestershire, and quick-^iyod lads of London city, 
wore landed at the fatal harbour-side, arrived healthy, 
fresh, and rosy in the morning, and were Ijdng 
outstretched, stifi^ and stark in tho streets in the 
evening, ftiod far the dogs and Montmorency’s guns. 
On tho 10th of July but fifteen hundred English- 
men were left at Havre. Their case now liad become 
utterly hopeless, and they had made their reckoning 
with the dead ; but they stood out stubborn as over 
against all appeals of tho French commander to sur- 
render the town, and depai-t homo unmolested. They 
stood out although famine as well as pestilence was 
jraging in tlie doomed There was plenty of coni^ 

but no mills to grind it into flour nor bakers to make it 
into bread ; the mills had been burned by tho French, 
and tho bakers, hod been killed by the plague ; and, 
helpless as always in the divine art of cookery, the 
English soldiers knew not what to do with their corn, 
and went starving in tho midst of plenty. On tho 
nth of July Warwick despatched an express to tho 
queen, informing her that in another week there 
would not bo a hundred Englislimen loft to defend 
Havre against tho enemy, and tho only chance 
of keeping tho place would ho to send a fresh garrison 
without an hour’s delay. “ Haste! post haste, for thy 
life! Haste, haste, haste!” was the endorsement of 
Warwick’s despatch. 

Warwid^'s meislkonger hastened sflast enough ; but 
the grim messenger of death who had taken up his 
quarters at Havre hastened much faster than ho. 
By the timo that twenty men-of-war, the flower of 
the English navy, came hurrying across the Channel 
from Portsmouth, all sails set, with three thousand 


men on hoard to throw into Havre, Warwick felt 
himself reduced to extremities. Had the coustablo 
been aware of tho utter weaknoss of the handful of 
tpttering men who kept up a show of j-esihtauco ou 
the ramparts, ho would have mardicd into th(^ town ' 
at once ; but the awe of English valour ko})t liim in 
his camp, timid to attempt anytln'ng else than to take 
Havi*e accoiding to all tho rules of militaiy arl. Jint 
the fire from tho ramparts giew fainter aud fainter; 
and on tho 25tli of July, the rtq)ort of J^Iontmoreiay’s 
ofiiccrs was that enormous broaclies had been miule 
in tho walls, aiul tliat a stoim miglit take place witlj 
the greatest possible chance of success. 'J’lie attack 
was ordeied for the early mom of the 27tli ; and, a tiiw 
hours before, the constable sent a last summons to his 
gallant adversary to sunendor. 'Fho oifer was for 
the English garrison to leave Ifavio with arnss and 
baggage, at their leisure, and witli all the honours 
of war; which ofibr wtis accepted by Waiwiek, not 
without some surprise on the ])art i)f the Frenoh com- 
mander, who was prepared for a despci ate resistance. 
But Montmorency was surprised no more when ho 
marched into the town on the 2i»th of July, and 
found scarce any living men within the walls; found 
tho streets strewn with corpses, and tlje houses full ot 
corpses, and tho silence of death all around. 'J\'ars 
came into tho eyes of tho stanch old wan ior at siglit, 
of this boundless misery, more frightful tluin tho 
carnage of tho battle-field ; and, hastening to the 
English commander, he warmlj^ expiessed his com- 
miseration for all tlio feutfoTings lie liud undergone. 
Warwick ;was in no mood, liowcvov, to accept and bo 
grateful for exprcssioTis of condolence. At thovojy 
moment when the Frcncli tioops raaichcd info Havre, 
tho English fleet, which had been beating aliout for 
some days in tlie Channoh under stress of weal her, 
appeared in sight; and the booming of a hundred ^ins 
announced tliat England’s queen had resolved to try 
anoJlier sharp tussle bcsforo giving up tlie last foot of 
soil in France, It took some time to inform Admiral 
Clinton, commander of the fleet, of tiio great change 
of events, and to reconcile him to it. ’J"he young king 
and queen-mother, who bad entered Havre with their 
army, sent a courteous message to him to dine at tlie 
royal table— honour seldom accoided to otners but 
princes of tho blood. I’he admiral, however, refused 
the invitation, telling monsieur do Ligncrolles, the 
courtly messenger, in vciy uncourtly manner, that 
if English soldiers had been beaten for once, it was 
a consolation to know that it liad not been done by 
French tioops, but by no less a power than tho 
plague, » 

' But a few bundled men out of the many thou- 
sands who had been poured into Havre escaped the 
plague-stricken shore of Fraiuje ; qnd tho njtiim oven 
of these few hundred was fraught with endless mihory. 
Huddled together with the three thousand troops which 
Admiral Clinton was canying, in the hulls of nairow 
vessels, under a burning hot July sun, the infection 
spread rapidly ; and licioje Portsmouth hai hour was 
reached the whole fleet was one mass of sweltoiiiig 
disease. The men were disbandtxi as sotui as tho 
ships cast anchor ; but this only aggravated tJio cvd, 
Returning to tlie wretche<l homeste ads of tJu‘ir ti lends 
and lelatious, they carried with ii- m the fatal posii- 
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lence, tlio seuds of which wore lying ever ready in 
ill-drained houses, ill-swept lanes, and ilHed bodies. 
London was the first pljMJe to feel tho efleets of the 
French disaster. Tn tlie last days of July, while 
Montmorency’s soldiers were taking possession of 
Havre, tho deaths in London had hern at tho ratc^ 
of two bundled a week, or little above the average ; 
but in the first week of August, witli a few Havre 
soldiers scattered among the population, the deaths 
rose to six hundnnl, in tho second w’cek to eight 
hundred, in the third to one thousand, and in the 
fourth week to tho appalling number of two thousand 
Thus it went on imaeasing, till the stoutest hoaits 
grow faint at the fluttering of tho wings of tho pale 
angel of death. The daily work of tho groat city got 
8US|:)ended for tho time ; and tliose wlio did not fly I 
sought relief in prayer, fasts, and meditation, tho 
clergy and bishops being fojcinost in pioclaiming 
tliat the fatal disease was sent as a punishment by 
tlio Almighty for tho sins of tho people, particularly 
the gieat sin of visiting theatres and other places of 
amusement. It was fortunate that C'ecil, when called 
upon by the bishops to prohibit all plays and |)as- 
times, attempted to put a stop to tho whining and 
despair by ti eating the matter from a statesmanlike 
point of view. Fasting and pra\ing, ho said, were 
very good things iij, themselves, but, under tho cir- 
cumstances, tho w’ork of sweeping d welling Jiouses 
and cleaning guttejrs was the most pressing, and one 
wliieh ho stumgly advised to undortako before appeal- 
ing to Fi ovi Jem o. Tho high-clmrcli pa lates sc^t up 
a great howl at tho irievoience of tiio licad of tho 
povornment ; but Ckvil wont on his way undisturbed, 
issuing proclaiiLiiioiis against uncleanlinoss and the 
overcrowding of dwellings, and taking other sanitary 
ineasures io sh'm tJio jn ogress of tiio disease, which, 
in *fact, was nothing but a bad form of the tyhpus 
fever. So eflectual were these measures, that with 
tho help of some heavy Kovomber lains, which 
w-ashod tho kennels and sowers of London better 
than tho good citizens had done for half a century, 
the pcstileiieo was got under before tho end of the 
year. Before its final disappearance an outbreak 
occurred in tlio ’J'ovvtu', which furnished Cecil witli 
a couvenu'iit oppin*tunily fi)r releasing the Jtomaii 
bisliops confined there for disobedience of imilia- 
meiitary statutes. Cecil shrewdly judged that tlie 
Ixist way to make tboso gentlemen haruilos?; would 
bo to set them fieo, and tJio worst way to mako Hiem 
martyrs. 

The tyjihus plague — last m^-morial of English con- 
quest on Frenc4i soil- -confined its ravages in London 
almost solely to the [H)or ; and among its victims there 
was only one man of high standing and fame, the 
ambassador of King Philip, Alvarez do Quadra, 
bishop of Aquila, died in tht^ last week of August, and 
his dis,ippearauco fiom the polith'al scene was an 
event allccting not a little the relations both hetwciou 
England and Spain, and England and Seotlaiid. 
Iteprosenting at tho C'onrt of England the most j[K)wer- 
ful inonauli of tho w^oild, and being, in his own 
person, one of the shrewdest and most accomplished 
diplomatists of the ago, do Quadra, in spite of his 
advocacy of a fiillen cause, was possessed ot Vfist in- 
fluenoo; and Elizabeth herself not uiifrequenllj^btood 
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in awe Jf the man whose will Was able to direct 
tho legions of Spain and of Eome, and whose keen 
daik eye^s, os he Blood oroct and proud before tho 
maiden queen, seemed to search tlie very depths of her 
soul. Elizabeth had rofison to fear the bishop of 
Aquila as by far the most powerful enemy of her 
till one within her cwn re^alra, and not the less power- 
ful because fighting with no oilier weapons but those 
of intrigue. The heart and oeutro of every conspiracy 
against tho govoinmont, ho made it his business to 
study intimately the weak part of all the measures of 
( -ecil and the other advisers of tho queen, to thwart 
their policy whenever possible, and to look upon 
failui es in no other light than sources of fresh experi- 
ence. Tho assistance given by Elizabeth to the Hugue- 
nots naturally roused, as his whole anger, so all his 
energy; and, to aim a final stiolro at her, ho devised a 
scheme far-reaching in every resjvect, and the greatest 
he had yet prejmred. Jt was nothing less than to 
marry Dim Curios, eldest son of King Philip, and 
heir of his vast dominions, to Mary Stuart, and thus 
to give the influence of tho latter, and of tho Komun 
Catholic iiarty in England, a prejiondcronce which 
might load to the dcstiuction of Elizabeth’s throne 
and Cecirs power at tho first favonmble oppuitunity. 
Tho scheme was not gi oatly either to the inicjcst or to 
tho liking of King I’hilip. who had not only higher 
interests in view than the gain of a jioor, Lalf-bar- 
harous countiy in tho north, ]>nt felt little desirous 
to encumber himself with more Protestant subjecis, 
while the iv hellion of tho Netherlands kept all his 
inquisitors, soldiers, and hangmen at woik. But in 
spite of Ills master’s expressed reluctance, do Quadra 
succeeded in bnnging liim over to his own views ; and 
in a letter dated Juno 15, 15G3, King I’hilip consented 
to tho opening of secret negotiations with Mary 
Stuart, in hopes, as ho distinctly informod the ambjis- 
sador, that “ it might bo the beginning of a belter stuto 
of things in England.” The bishop of Aquila ditl not 
lose a moment, and instantly dcspalched his private 
secretary, Lniz do Paz, to Holyi’CHxl, to etmler wiLli 
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tho queen of Mciry Stuart was ovSrjoyed at 

receipt of the messfigo ; even the dreajws of hor wildest 
ambition fitded before the almost reality held out 
iMjforo her by do Quadra’s envoy, of lioldin^j^ on her 
brow the <piintuplo diadem of a queen of Sfvdn, tho 
Netherlands, England, Scotland, and the boundless 
realm of America. It did not take long to settle par- 
ticulars. Don Carlos, to whom live young queen was 
to give lier hand, was known, by common repute, to 
bo a gloomy, ferocious savage, a Jiulf-wolf, if not a 
madman, possessed of no other passion but lust, and 
of no other d(3siro than tliat of gorging hiiusolf to 
repletion. It little mattered to Mary Stuart; she 
felt that she had strength enough, and cunning 
enough, to tamo a man-wolf, and once tamed, or 
killed, or driven into heljdess idiocy, hor life might 
run on in endless tumult of joy in tho golden land of 
Spain, with crowds of admirers at her feet, and oiowds 
of priests at hor last bedside to forgive all her sins. 
’J’he pact was soon made, and in tho second week of 
August Jmiz do l*az left Ilolyrood, to report to his 
oiuployer that tho queen of tlio Soots was ready to 
give her hand to Don Carlos, and to submit to 
all Die conditions im^xiscd upon hor in a secret 
treaty of agreement. Travelling in disguise, the 
jirivato secroiary arrived in London on tho 2()th of 
August, and, hastening at once to do Quadras rosi- 
denco, was stiuck by tho air of consternation prevailing 
thete. Ilie servants went hurrying alxsit wildly, some 
trembling under visible fear, and otlieis in a state of 
excitement. ending his way to tho chamber of his 
master, the secretary found him lying on liis bod — 
Ills deathbed, as tho now-comof’ saw at a glance. ’J’he 
plague, tho fatal plague which Newgate iirisoners had 
carried from England to Fiance, and which the sol- 
diers of Protestantism had brought back fioin Francjo 
to England, liad laid hold of the groat Spfwiisli ambas- 
sador, fiiond of King Philip, at tho very moment 
when he hoped to set the keystone to the edifice at, 
which he had been lalxmriiig for years. A beady tlio 
death-rattle was in tho throat of Alvarez <lo Quadra 
when his secretary entered tho room ; but his arrival 
made life flicker up once more. “ lie recognizeil me, 
and answered bravely when I sppko to him,” Liiiz do 
l’a» wrote to his government, describing tho last 
moments of the proud bishop of Aquila. “ But,” the 
private secretary added, “ he was grieved to euvi his 
services ,at a moment when ho hoped to bo of use; his 
last words were, ‘ 1 can do no more ’ — no puodo mas !” 
It w'as tho death knell of all tlio high hopes of IMary 
Stuart — no puodo mas ! 

I'ho oxiatciico «>f tho plague, tho miseries of which 
were aggravated by a fiightful doarlli of food, did not 
affect tho spirits of Quoou Elizabeth, who exhibited 
more than usual monimout, and mq^o hor court one 
round of fetes and entertainments, while the doath-rato 
in Xjondon was at two tliousaiul por wwk, and the 
pe^lo were ixirishing of’ hunger in tho streets, 
Elizabeth had several causes for incrriinorit, lussidos 
the death of tho Spanish ambassador, which could not 
be but welcome to her. All hough she professed to 
bo greatly concerned about the defeat ‘’at Havre, the 
h)S8 of the town in reality fuiiiished grounds for real 
satisfaction, as bringing to asi end a war the oomplica- 
: tJons of which thi’oatenod to involve her whole reign, 
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and might lead to distuib the security uf lu^r tin one 
Elizabeth instinctively felt, and tho feeling was 
greatly encouraged by Cecil, that tho less England 
had to do with contiiiontal politics the bcltiir it wonia 
be for the welfare of the realm. There (touhl U) no 
doubt, indeed, that hoAvovor small or gnat Die stiij) 
of French soil which English sovoroigus might succeed 
in occupying by force of arms, its secure holding 
would always prove extraordinarily c‘osfly, would 
involve tho two nations in constant bioil, and would, 
after all, be of no apprcciablo bcnctit to tho English* 
people, except that of satisfying a vain sentiment of 
glory, detiimontal to all Dio nobler objects of human 
pi-ogrosH. Seing this clearly, and Ixung, in Diis rcsiicct, 
fir ahead of the mass of her subjects and Die uM 
instinctive haticd of tho two races, the queen hurned 
to come to a detinito peace witli Fiance as soon as tln^ 
last ot iiei soldiers had left tho plague sti’ickon town 
at tho mouth of tlio Seine. Catherine do Medii’i, 
nearly as anvioiis for peace as Elizabeth, was quite 
willing to come to ttu’ms , and it was arranged acciord- 
inglytliat plenipolontiaiics of tho two eountiic^bhoiild 


moot at Ti’oyes, in Cliampagno, to settle tho luirti- 
eulars of tho treaty. Tlioie wore no great diffiiiulties 
in tho matter, except tho delicuto point of tho restora- 
tion of Calais to England, as settled in tho peace of 
Cambiiiy, concluded in tlie spiingfff 1659. Although 
by tho tonns of tliis agreement the French guvein- 
ment was bound to give up Calais at tho cud of eight 
yoais, and had given liosiagosfor tho fuHilment ol tho 
L)Oud, there AA'as fioiu tho oommoneemont no leal 
intention to .fulfil the stipulation, nor was thoro any 
serious expi^ctation on the ]jai*t of the English govoitl* 
merit that tho Uirgain would be caiiied out. But to 
make peace socuro between France and England, it 
Avas cleaily necessary that tho Cambray agreemout 
should bo openly repealed, and it was this wliich 
became the cliuii' work of tlie now comiuissionors at 
Tioyes. The matter finally resolved itwilf into a 
money bargain. Eliza lx',th insti noted her two envoys. 
Sir ’rhomas Smith and Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, to 
consent to tho waiving of all English claims upon 
(Vilais, and tho restoiation of the Fioiich hostag(3M, on 
})ayinent of a sum of six hundiod thousand mowns, 
payable at onco; and (^athoiiiio do Mcdici, on lici 
part, authorized hor plenipotentiaries, M. de Bourdin, 
her private sccietaiy, and the caidinal of Lonaino, 
to offer Olio hmidivd tlionsand crowns, piiyablo in 
instalments, it was not wuy e^isy to icconcile those, 
gniatly varying estimates as to the value of a town 
and so many human beings; and botli tlio ro^al ladies 
being equally fond of money, they sot hucksteiing 
about tho r*ush like two flsli- wives. At last (.’atherino, 
who was thoionghly aware that her antagonist wanted 
poaco oven moio than herself, lu^dc .an ultimatum of 
a hundred and twenty thousand crowns, declaring 
that if this sum was not accepted tlio negotial ions 
should cc,aso at once. To parry off tlie stioko, Elizabeth 
set her two faithful envoys at loggerheads, instructing 
the one to refuse with energy the proflcj’oil cash, and, 
if this decided action should liave no effect, cmpowei- 
ing the other to accept the money and give receipt 
in full. The consoquence of tJiis pretty little iliplo- 
niaiio game was that JSir Thoimis Smith veiy nearly 
cut tho throat of Sir Nicholas Ilirogi ^rton, and that, 
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after drawing thoir daggers, and exchanging very a funeralf Elixahcth a!$kod, “How do^n like my oari 
ugly compliments, such os “liar,** “knave,” and worse of Leicester in his new robes?*' “Madam," rqdiod 
tenns, they shook hands with the Fronoli plenipoton^ the baron, “happy is the laud which^ has a priucej^s 
tiaries, became rosy with smiles, took out their pens, who can discern and reward good service.*' 
and signed the treaty of 'J’royes, establishing ever- The now oarl of Leicester, envied by hnndi*ejls, and 
lasting peace and friendshij) between the two realms hated by thousands jis sup|.)Osod murderer of his wife, 
of England and Franco, on payment by the latter of was doomed not to feel altogether easy in his position, 


I a hundred and twenty thousand crowns— cash down. 

The poiice of Iboycs, and the money it brought, 
put Elizabeth in exceeding good-humour; but still 
more delightful to her was ilio simultaneous appear- 
ance of one old and two new wooc^rs for her liand. 


his royal mistro^ having prepared 
the samo time with liftinghim to a 


for him a trial at 
more exalted rank. 


The opening of a givat game of deceit between the 
fair sovereigns of England and Scotland had just 
commoneod, and in this game tlio liandsome earl wos 


This Wfis a movement entindy duo to Cecil, who had made to take a prominent part, in utter ignomneo of 
become acquainted with the secret negotiations that the meaning of the plot. While negotiating through 
! had taken place ]>otwoon the court of Sixain and Maiy the Spanish ambassador tlio proposed marriage with 
' Stuart, and, dieacling tlie ofTcetH of ]t, felt more than Don Carlos, Mary Stuart, the more elFootually to blind 
! over anxious to get a hiisband for Elizabeth, as the her dear sister of England, desimtehed a special envoy 
sole means of stemming the perils of succession, and to London, offering to accept any husband recom- 
tho possible advent of a new reign of dosjwtism and mended to her by Elizabeth, in return for being 
bigotiy. U'ho matiimonial candidates whom ho sue- recognized as successor, in default of direct heirs. To 
ceeclcd in bringing into the field, were, in the finsit this offer Elizabeth responded by designating her own 
place, the Arcliduko Charles of Austria, “ the prince favourite as the most suitable husband for her l)o- 
witU the big head,** old wooer of the majesty of loved sister of Scotland, which recommendation was 


England, with whom came foiward now, as rivals, 
Duke Casimir of Bavoria, son of the Elector Palatine, 
and the young king ol France, (’’liailes IX. The 


strongly backed by Cecil, who, cither ignorant of tlio 
real designs of the queen, or in the secret hope that it 
might lead to ihe ultimate ruin of the detested master 


candidacy of the .last-named was scarcely serious, of the horse, did cvoiytliing tlmt was in his power to 
although brought forward with groat zeal, he being make the proposal appear as serious to Mary Stuart. 


not yot fourteen 3^ears of ago, while Elizabeth was 


The latter, on heai ing the subject mentioned for the 
I twonty-nino; but iho?-o was little to bo said against fiist time, bioke out in a burst of anger. “What,” 
the other two matrimonial aspirants, b th of princely she addressed the envoy of Elizabeth, “ think you it 
I rank and suitable ago. Duke Casinrii, whoso family 'ivill bo honourable in mo to iinbaso my state, and 
had adopted IVotostantism, was nominally tire best of marry one of your mistt*oss*s subjects?** But deceit 
the candidates; ii overt lioloss, Cecil would have pio- soon got the upper hand in Mary Stuai t. Profoundly 
forrod ffio Austrian archduke, a good quiet man, fond dissembling as over, she selected a new arnbasi-ador 
of smoking liis pipe and of leaving things to go their to pi ooced to her dear sister, with instructions to 
oVn wa3% to the sun of tlio Elector Palatine, who was treat about her iiianiiige, to take seciet counsel with 
known to ho nioio ambitious than wise, and likely the chuds of the Koman Catholic part 3% to w'ateh the 
enough to attempt to drag England into tho bottom- doings and behaviour of the queen and carl of 
less pit of German politics. As to Elizubetli herself, Jicicostor, and to keep his oyo open with regard to 


the chance was nearly alike for all aspirants to lujr Cecil. Tiio delicate task of cariying out all thoso 
hand, being very slight for eitlior, lord Kolxirt Dudl ey, operations was iatruslod to Sir James Mclvil, a skilful 
tlie handsome scoundiel, still holding supreme |)os- diplomatist and high-bred com tier, still under thirty 
session of the royal lujiirt— standing, as all icaild heo years of age, but with vfist experience, gathered in 
wholuid e3’es, very much above the position of a mere tho sniToirnf lings of groat and jretty throntis in Gjjr- 
^ I’latoiiichworaud master of the horse. AttheMtmemo- many and France. To his oilier accomplishments, 

I me.nt, when both the Bavanan duke and the Austrian fc?ir James Melvil a«lded that of taking notes of his 
I archduke entered tho field as matrimonial oindidates, daily doings, which, left to an iminisilivo posterit3% 
Eliz;iboth, to give a distinguLshed mark of n-f (.ivour have served to illuminate tho outer and inner aspect 
to Ludle3', resolved to jaLse Jrim to tho eaiUloiu of of the court of Queen Elizabidh. 

Tjcicester, fi(X'ompan3uug the gift with llicj grant of Tho queen r^i'cived Mary Stuart’s envoy in a most 
tho castle of ILenilworlh and other large estates. The frioiully and almost affectionate manner, and the con- 
(‘^eremony of investiture took place on tho 29th of j voisation at. oiuse, went ujxrn the groat man’iago ques- 


September, with all befitiing pomp and splen- 
dour, the solemnity. of the sirectacle being searcely 


tion. Her majesty told Sir James Mclvil, with a 
(onfidontial air, ^jid looking wonderfully serious, that 


marred by a slight playfulness on tho part of the she “ esteemed tho Lord Bobort as her brother and 
maiden qm^ur. Her master of tho hnrso having lx‘Bt friend, whom she wmld have horsolf married liad 
kneeled (lovyn in front of the throne, the whole of tho she ever minded to liave a husband. But, beiii<» 
courtioih, ministers, and foreign ambassadors, standing determined to end her lifo in virgiinty, she wished 
around in a circle, the qru'on in her own person the queen, lior lister, might many him, as mcciost 
condesi nded to hang Ibo mantle on i»i« shoulders, of all others with wliom she could find in her heart to 
and to add io the kindness by iickling him just a declare her person ; for, being matched with him, it 
little on tlie nock and back. l*hon, turning round to would remove out of her mind all fears and suspiciona 
the French ambassador, baron do Koix, w bo - accom- 10 bo ofiended by anj’' iiawrpxtion liefore her death, 
pushed diplojuatist— lookotl its grave as if spring at being assurcil tliat ho was so loving and triistj’ that 
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lia ymxli never^miffer my such thiutf to be Attempted 
duriti^ her time.” To this fine spoo^, the insincerity 
of which was obvious. Sir Janios replied by a few 
wolhset compliments, keeping his countonanco quite 
as well fts the ix)yal virgin beforo him* Thereupon 
Elizabeth grew still more confidential in her com- 
munications. “ She took mo,” Sir James noted down, 
“to her own bedchamber, and oponetLa little cabinet, 
wherein were divers little pictures wrapped in paper, 
and their names wiittcn with her own hand upon the 
papers. Ilpon tlio first tliat she took up was written 
j ‘My lord’s picture.* I hold the candle, and pressed 
I to SCO the 2 )ictiiio so named; she appeared loth to let 
mo sec it, yot ray iinj)ortunity prevailed for a sight 
tliorcof, and I found it to be the earl of Leicester’s 
picture. 1 dtisired that J might have it to carry 
homo to iny queen, which sho rofnst'd, alleging that 
she had but tliat one picture of his. 1 said, your 
majesty Lath liei-e the original— for I perceived him 
at the farthest end of the chamber.” Me was evidently 
tlie onlj?^ fool in the comedy, unable to see the drift of 
the ]>lay that was going on, and the trial of his 
affections wliicli his loving distress had prcpirod. 
Howovor, brainless us he wiis, the handsome earl bore 
liiinself like a courtier, and, looking warily at the trap 
Hot before him, took caio not to compioinise himself 
by the slightest word or hint of being willing to 
wed the beauteous queen of the Scots. Elizabeth’s 
kcon-eyos probably could detect no change in his 
countenance while showing her little cabinet ** to 
Uiiry Stuart’s ambassador; so the poiti-aits were once 
more carefully wTiipped in paper by the hand of the 
maiden queen, with “ My fold’s picture” at the top 
of all. 

Sir James J1 civil remained for many mouths at the 
court of Elizabeth; and being ixilislied to ]xu feet ion, 
full of pleasant talk, a goal intriguer, and with keen 
insight into the character of the wondcifiil woman 
before wliom he was ]daying his part, ho tioon became 
a great favourite, and liad occasion to see a numbei of 
curious tilings. On one occasion the queen insisted 
upon getting Ijiis opinion on the delicate subject of 
her personal appearance. “ She had,” Sir James 
registered in his pocket book, “ many clothes of every 
Hcwt, which every day she changed, wearing one day 
the Englisli, another the French, and another the 
Jtjilian, weed, and so forth.” 'J’ho happy abundance 
of things in which ladies dcdiglit brought on a ques- 
tion, “Sho asked mo which of the dresses lxK*amo 
her best. I answered, in my judgment, the Jttdian 
dress; which answer I found pleased her well, for 
she delighted to show her golden-coloured hair, wear- 
ing a caul and bonnet as they do in Italy.” Here 
Sir James maiked in parenthesis, “Her hair was 
rather reddish tlian yellow, and cm Jed, in appearance, 
naturally.” But now camo a more ticklish question. 
“ She deaiied to know of me what colour of hair was 
reputed best, and which of them two was the fairest,” 
that is, whether she, Queen Elizabeth of England, or 
her dear sister. Queen Maiy of Scotland. The accom- 
plished courtier felt the ground slipping under his 
feet, and replied, evasively, that the fairness of both 
was very remarkable. Jiowovor, Sir James was not 
to escape thus easily. « Site was earnest with mo to 
dcclai'o which of them 1 judged fairest.** The comi:for 


went off again at a tangent. “ T said she was the 
toost lady in England, and Queen Mary the faiicst 
in Scotland.” lliis was anything hut ‘sati-fictoiv 
Sir James found himself in. gocnl grasp ; “ bhe an- 
I poarod earnest,** ho i-cmarked to himself. I'ho maidrii 
I queen making a fresh onset, “ J answered, they wt-io 
both the fairest ladies in tlieir countries, tliat Jur 
majobty was whiter, but my queiui was very lovely. 
Then sho inquired which of them was of highest 
stature; I said my queen, ^i’hen, saith plio, sho is 
too high, for I myHolf am neither too liigh nor loo 
low. Then slio asked what eKciciscs she used. I 
answered, that .wIkui I received my last despatch, 
the queen was come fiom tlio Highlands huuliiig; 
that when her more serious affairs pormitteil, she was 
taken up with leading of histories ; aiul tJiat somo- 
times she recreated herself in playing uj)oii the lulo 
and virginals. Sho asked if sho playexl well. I said, 
reasonably, for a queon.” Tho remaik was not com- 
plimentary, and quite unworthy of clovei* Sir James ; 
in consequence of which, with much tact, her majesty 
dropped the conversation. 

Curiously enough, legaided in the light of an acci- 
dent, “that same day, after dinner” Sir .lames go(‘s on to 
rojiGrt, “ my fold of 1 lunsdon [cxiusin of Elizabeth J di ew 
mo up to a quiet gallery that 1 might hear st^me iniisie, 
but he said ho durst not avow it, jvheio I miglit hi^ir 
tho queen play ujxm tho virginals. After 1 had 
hearkened awhile, I took by the tapestry that hung 
beforo tho door of tho chambor, and, seeing her l>aek 
was before tho door, I venlurod within the (hamber, 
and stood of pretty pace, hcanng her play e.\eelleiitly 
well. But she left off immediately, so soon us sho 
tuiniMl about and saw me; sho appeal (‘d to bo sui- 
])riscd to see me, and came forward os if to strike mo 
with her lund, alleging tliat sho used not to ])lay 
befoio men, but when sho was solituiy, tc shifn 
melancholy, fcJho asked mo how 1 camo iJieie. 1 
answored, that as 1 was walking with my loid of 
I lunsdon, when w^e passetl by tlio chamber door 1 
heal'd such melody as lavished me, whoiehy 1 was 
diawn in ere J knew how; excusing my fault of 
homeliness as being bi ought up m th<i comt of 
France, where such freedom was allowed, and de- 
claring myj elf witling to endure vvhat kind of [miiish- 
inent hor inajesly should be pleased to inlljct upon mo 
for so great an offeneo. TIkui she sat down low U)>on 
a cushion, and I upon my knees by hoi, hut with liei 
owm hand sho gavo mo a cushion to lay under my 
knee, w^hich at -first 1 refused, hut sho comiicllcd 
me to take it. Sho then called foi my Lady Sfciatfoid 
out of the next ehamhor, for wo wefo alone. Sho 
inquires! whofhor my queen or sho pla^^ed host. Jn 
that I w’^as obliged to give her tho }>iaibe. Sho said 
ray French was very gixid, and asked if I could speak 
Italian, which sho sjioke reasonably whJI. I told her 
majesty I hail no time to learn tlio language, not 
having been above two months in Ihily. 'i'hen she 
spoko to mo in Dutch, which was not good ; and 
would know what kind of books I most doJighled 
in, whether tlieology, histoiy, or love matters. I said 
1 liked well of all the sorts. Hens J teok oecafiion to 
press eaniestJy my despatch, to whicli slio said i was 
sooner weary of her company tlian lio was of in mo. 
And [ijffcor this audionco ujiun cusbi'-f , mi the gioundj 


,1 longer, that I aee hot 

lonjecti^ jianbe^ as I afterwards infoimed ; which, 
bbnig over, she inquired of me whether she or my 
queen danced best, .1 answered, the lady Mary 
danced not so high or composedly as slio did/’ Charm- 
ing Sir James, pink of courtiers, was summing up, 
jxjrhaps nnconsoionsly, the charaofer of the maiden 

S neon, in saying she danced high and com]X)sedly, 
Jueen Mary Stuart, whoso dancing throughout life 
was of iho wildish kind, sometimes vciy high, and at 
others voiy low, and never coinjjosodly, was sure to be 
puslicd aside, in the end, by sueli an antagonist. 

Queen Maiy, bowovor, for once, boat Elizabeth 
wlion sending her Sir James Melvil The clever 
diplomatist, scoured to the inlojosts of iho ScoUish 
queen by an annual pension of a f bon .sand marks, or 
twice tlio income of the jieljcst nobleman in the 
northern kingdom, faiily outwitted not only Eliza- 
beth, but OeiJ, and. rotuiriing lo bis mistic.ss, was 
aide to tell her that lie ba<l negotiated tin alliance 
wliicb would gr(‘atly laiso her piospeots of buccossion 
to the English crown. Until Ibc ariival of her am- 
bassador in Ixmdon, Mary Stuart’s hopes of beeoming 
the consort of Don Oartos bad icmained unabated; 
but Sir James discovered at once that the whole 
edifice of her ambitions dreams bad fallen to the 
ground with the dvatb of cle Quadra, all tics Ix'tvvcon 
King rbilqi and Scotland having been broken by bis 
final “ no puedo mas.” Tint Maiy felt, and her sin- 
corost fi lends rojH.'a(ed it to her daily, that she would 
liave to tiike a bnslxind to soenro her portion in Scot- 
land, as well as her prospects in England ; and the 
shadow of Don Carlos luiving vanished fiom the 
scene, the selection of the liusbaiid beeauio the great 
question of the moment. For some time before nego- 
tiating Iho Spanibli allianeo, and almost since her 
art’ival in Scotland, Mur>^ had kept lier eyes, among 
other admiiors, upon a near relative, Ijenry Stuart, 
Lord l)arnley, wlioso descent brought ivitli it claims 
upon the crowns of tho two kingdoms, and whoso 
j)orsonal character seemed singularly fitted to recon- 
cile tho conflicting intoicsts which o]»poscd tlic jo 
lations of tlio two queens. Homy Stuait, born 15*10, 
and consequently alKUit four years younger than 
Mary Stuart, was tho son of the earl of Lennox 
by the lady Maigarot Douglas, daughter of King 
Henry VUl.’s sister Maigarot, fium her second niai- 
riago with tho carl of Angus, so that his relationship 
was tliat of first cousin to (iucen Mary, anu .'••v;t>nd 
cousin to Queen Elizabeilj. Sotting aside tho will oj 
ITonry V^IJL, which ex<'lude(l the dosceiidants of Mm- 
gttiet Tudor fiom tin* succession, Ins claim to tho 
English Clown, on fiiiJure of diuset heirs, stood next 
to that of Mary Siuait, and was even preferred by 
many w'ho objccl^sd to female goveinment, esjiecjally 
as represented by a lady with tlio antecedents (d* tho 
Scottish queen. 'J’o give lior hand to Lord I)and(‘y 
was consequently good jMjlicy on the part of Mary 
Stuart, Ob long as her great aim was tho English suc- 
cession, and it became still more so tlmnigh the con- < 
neotions i f liis mother, who, a go<jd lioman Catlnjlic, 
counted numerous friends among this small and pow- < 
tjrful party, all willing, more or less, to lun higli 
«itakes for reintroducing tho old religion. 

On tho other hand, this very position of the^oung 


of both Tudors and mode 

both veiy distrustful of Damloy» and still ihore so of 
his mother, Lady Margaret Lennox, well known os 
a bold and scheming woman, who made no secret of 
her intense dosii'o tp see her offspring married to the 
queen of Soots, and, with this object in view, ha<l 
entered into a correspondence with the latter. The 
coiitomplatcd marriage was strongly opposed by Cecil, 
and not by any means approved of by Elizabeth ; 
however, Sir James Molvil had no sooner made his 
appcfirance at the English court, when a visible 
ciiaiigo began to take place, if not on tlio part of j 
the minister, at least on that of tho queen. Sir | 
James lost no op|)ortiniity, while kneeling on low 
cushions before her majesty, or walking at lior side 
1 and admiiing hcj* goldtui hair, bor Italian dress, her 
elegant diction, aiid tho godlike proiiortions of her 
I form, fo sneor at tJio young liOid Dainh^y, whom Jio 
debcrilied as tho “long lad,” which was pictoiially 
correct, and the brainless fool, Avhich was likewise 
a close a]q>roach to truth. Inlluonccd by those sneers 
and coiuniciits, tho giound iov whioh wjis hut loo 
apparent, the maiden qAeen at last came to consider 
that perhaps tho “ long lad ” might make a capital 
Inisband for her dear sister of Scotland, and that, so 
far fl*om opposing the match, she ought to I'liconrago ^ 
it. Tho inward struggle was not long levcaling itself 
to a man of the cxpeiienco of Sii James l^IelviJ, xvlio 
thereupon lost no time iu putting himself in seeiet 
communication wdth the Lady Margaret, exhorting 
lior to renewed efforts in bringing about tlio marriage 
of her son with tho queen of t^^olland. fcJho required 
little incitement, and ficoly and eagerly olfered tho 
wliolo of her jewels and all tho money in lior posMJS- 
sioii to aid in tho great object. Intimately acquaintr'd 
with tho useful ness of diamonds, tho diplomatist 
quickly ariived at an agreement with l.ady Lennox, 
piomibing to get pcnnission, first for her hubbaiid 
tlio csirl, and, suhsequcntly, also for lior son Loid 
Daridoy, to go to Eclinhingh, and put themselves in 
jicrsonal communioation with the queen of the Scots. 
Lady Lennox was almobt despairing of success, for the 
IKsrmisbioii for tho miich-dcsircd journey to the north 
hod often boi'U asked, and as often been refused ; how- 
ever, Sir James managed matters hettei* than they li«d 
ever iK'foie lit^en managed, and in tho summer of ir>fi4, 
when Queen Mary’s envoy took his farewell aivdience 
of EJiziil)oth, the earl of Lennox received tho royal 
licence, ex piessscd in tho kindest teims, to visit tho 
land of lijs raicebtois. To all acquainted xvitli tho 
secret courses of politics and diplomacy, the peniiis- 
sion fnieshadowcd tlie union of Loid Dai nicy with 
(^iieen Mary yiuart. 

Tho carl of Ijciinox arrived at Edinburgh on tho 
2.’bd of Sc] item beis 1504, and was rccciveil with tho 
greatest maiks of affeution by tho quctui. q'he osten- 
sible objHct of his joniiu'y was to demand tho leslora- 
tion of his family eslate.s, confiscated for treason, 
which tofik place at once, to the intense displeasure 
of tho Haniilloits, who had got possession of tho 
greater part of tho property. I'hero wore many other 
of tho groat Scotch nobles who looked witli undis- , 
guised hatred upon the eail and tho portending ex- 
altation of his family, bij|>thoy had to subdue their 
feeling, strongly conscious that tlio vast majority of 
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th^ tiatian vrsmntmily bent npon eeeJng the queen 
laamed, and that the union with Lord IJamloy was 
more popular than any other that might have been 
proposed, he being, though Scotch by descent, not 
personally involved in the bitter political and religious 
strife of “the times, and being reported, moreover, of 
handsome person, chivalrous character, and, to crown 
all, oxtremoly liberal in money matters. Among the 
best friends of Mary, and loading men of tlic govern- 
ment, the desire that she should talco a husband was 
quite as great, if not greater, than in the ranks of the 
jWple. These fiiends, at the head of whom was 
Janies Stuart, the queen’s half-brother, now invested 
with the title of earl of Murray, ^ had strong moral as 
well as political reasons for looking upon tlie mar- 
riage as an act of necessity, and one iliat could not 
posvsibly bo postponed much longer. In the first days 
of 1503, some twenty months before the arrival of the 
earl of lionnox, tliei e liad come to Ediiiburgli, in the 
suite of the count do Murotto, ambassador of the duke 
of .Savoy, a native of riedmoiit, David Kitjcio by name, 
twenty eight years of age, of luindsoino face, very fine 
figure, and v^dtli a splendid Imss voice. Though 
])osHessed of all those distinguished qualities, David 
Jticeio filbwl no bv*ttor position than that of valet in 
the household of the Italian count ; but being a man 
of ambition, ho attempted and sncct‘edcd in getting 
into the (pieon’s hcivioo, nut. indeed, with a highev 
lanlf, hut with better jiny. 3’iio now royal valet soon 
attracted the attcTition of Mary Stuart by his external 
advantages, as well as his fine bass voice, and before 
long she made him her musi(;-iuastor, and, after that, 
hei private secretary. lie succeeded so well in this 
<*nipioyuient,” the Tuscan {iinbassador rejiorted to liis 
sovereign, Duke (]?osnio I., “that the gieuter pnit of 
the atlaiis of tlie kingdom passed through his liands. 
Ho managed them with so much prudenc(‘, and lie- 
haved so exceedingly well, that he was very greally 
l)eIo\ed by her majesty.” It was the opinion of the 
call of Muiiay and other members of the government, 
that if the queen could he made to love her Italian 
juivato secretary a little less, it would be to the ad- 
vantage of her {Scottish subjects ; and they accoidingly 
did all in their power to advance the maniago with 
Lord Darnley, ’J'ho necessary preliminaries having 
been arrang<3d by his father, and some opposition 
overcome by a liberal distribution of money and other 
favours, tho young ainditate for the ipioen’s hand was 
invited to come to Scotland, and, having received the 
permission of tho English governmont, he lell the 
(x)iirt of Elizabeth in January, 1505, and, on tho 
10th of February following, piesoiited himself iK'foie 
Mary Stuart at Woinyss C^'istle, in Fifeshiro. 

Mary received her a^usin with the gi'oatest demon- 
strations of tenderness, having doubt that tho 
“ long lad ” found immediate favour in her eyes. 
Well schooled by his shrewd mother, Darnley at once 
proceeded to worm himself into tho affections of all 
who might have power to advance his marriage wdth 
thq queen. To pleoao both rrotesttfhts and Eoman 
Catholics, he alteiiiately attended at Knox’s sermons 
and at tho lialf secret mass in tho que^en’s private 
chapel ; and, going a step further, he sought an in- 
timacy with David Kiocio,^to gain through him, who 
Was geneially considered in tho pay of tho pope and 


tim king of Spain, tho favour of tho great (Jalholio 
powers. In tho latter object Dandey was successful, 
inasmuch as King Philip, who had shown considea'able 
disjdeasuro at the news of tho projected marriage, 
declarod hjmself strongly in favour of it as soon as he 
heard of tho “ good dispositions” of the inatiimonial 
candidate. But this very suemss, highly as it was 
valued by the scheming young suitor, was most nn- 
favourahlo to his general })opularity. Tho bulk of 
tho IVotcstants, that is, of tho people of ScotLind, 
seemed not disinclined, on Dar nicy’s arrival, to wel- 
come him .as their future king, tho rciiort being that 
though his fiithor and mother wore Roman ('’alJiolics, 
he himself was utlacdud to tJio refoiuied religion and 
liad never exhibited the least iucliiiatioii to follow the 
old faith. That this was false, and the, suitor to the 
queen’s liand either a disguised liomanist, or a liytH)- 
ciito with no itdigion at all, became apparent very 
soon, llis constant iutcrcoiirso with tho leadius of 
the r.q)al pai ty, and his growing intimacy with the 
detested David Kiccio, which went so far that tho two 
frocpiently slept together in one bed, brought on an 
abs<duto revulsion of feelings, and fiom being fairly 
popular, Darnley bi^caiiK^ stnmgly detested before lie 
liad boon two months in .Scotland, John Knox, with 
accustomed boldness, was the fiist to give cxpiessiou 
to tlio public voice fiom tho pulpiW; aiid he was fob 
lowed by Ihe queen’s half brother, chief leprcsoutativo 
of (ho political form of rrotestantism, who united his 
voice with the great ndigious leader in doclaiing 
against tho maniage of tJio queen witli lior cousin. 
Dainlcy wa ?5 l)oth too vain and too weak to appreciate 
the magnitude of (ho rising storm. p<‘oming himself 
strong in the passion wliich he had inlnsed in Maiy 
Stuart’s fickle and sensitive heart, and w'liich she 
freely showed in nursing him, dining a tomjioiaij 
illness, as if she was already his wife, ho sooi' threw 
off all restiainU, and, in aksuid hoastfuliiess, doelarcd 
hims *lf theoi>eu enemy not only of Knox, Muiray, 
and tho Scotch Protestant leaders, but of tho English 
government itself, lie talked el invading (he soutliciii 
kingdom, and of rc-e-stablishing tlio old religion as of 
a mere play, repeating to all wlu* would hear it that 
his adheieuts iii England wcie far more uumoious 
than those \>f Queen J^llizabidh, and that the king of 
‘Sjiaiu was going 1o send an aiiiiy to his assistance. 
As in duty bound, tho English ambassador at Alary s 
< 30 urt, Sir Tliomas Randolph, reported the mathu' to 
his governmont, giving Ins opinion tliat the “long 
lad” was a brainless idiot; likewise, however, a 
dangerous idiot. 

Elizabeth ticmbled at leeoipt of flie news. In 
allowing Darnley and hib fatiier to go ki .Scotland 
she iifwi been playing a game, and there wore all 
appoaranciis that tho l>lay w^os gi^ang against her. 
That Alary Stuart should mairy n fool w^as ivell 
enough ; but ^hut the fool, in Ids mad career, sliouhl 
stir up the dormant volcano of leligioiis passions, and 
attempt to sow (ho seeds of civil strife in Jior own 
and the neighbounng kingdom, was more than slie 
bad reckoned upon, and far more than she wiis ]>Te- 
parod for. Yet evciy week the reptirts from ihe moth 
bi^amo more Ihrofitoniug. In May, Sir I’lioniris h’an- 
dolph informed Cecil that the It o*iu CatJiohcs of 
Suotlarlfi w'cro holding theii head^ .jgliei oveiy day 
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and *^hat gmt efforts wore l)eing made them to 
stir np the north of England, which news was oon- 
fimed hy despatches from Berwick and other parts of 
Northumberland, descriptive of general agitation. 
“The Papists in those parts do rouse thomfi^lves,*^tlio 
govomor of Berwick wrote to Cecil ; “ look to 3'our- 
Kolvos and licr majesty’s safety.^’ To prepare for 
defence was the only thing remaining in this emer- 
gency, and Cecil lost not a momont^s iimo. II is first 1 
step was to ])lano Jjady Margaret Lennox, wJio had 
not gone Avi til lici husband and son to Scotland, hnt 
I'cMnained bchijul, the centre of all intiigues against 
the govern iiitMit, in close confinement ; his second, to 
assemble troops 111 the northern sliiios, sutfioiont to 
stay any sudden raid across the holder. But before 
f)rocecdiTig to extiome measures in the way of defence, 

I Cecil made a gr(‘at ellbrt to arrest the queen of Scots 
in tho career of dostruetion into which she was being 
led by her senseless jiassion for a foolish youth, and 
1 1io horde of priests who had taken possession of him. 
Thinking that tho voice of reason might yet have 
intluenco ovcjr her, he despatched, at the beginning of 
^lay, Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, a Avarm friend of 
]Mary, and well known to her by his long sojourn in 
rraiice, to the court of ^Jdinbnrgh, with instnictions 
to use all possible cITorts to prevent the marriage with 
Lord Darnley, aud«to lepreaont to her tho immeasur- 
able evils that must flow thcrcfiom, ^Jlie ambassador, 
intensedy anxious to render the queen a service greater 
than ho could cv(ir liojie to do her again, hurried off 
to the north, resting not an hour on the road. There 
was no time to bo lost, for, to get tho object of her 
desires Avithout fiutlior hindrance, Mary had ap- 
pointed tho Jfitii of Mayas tho day on which Dai nicy, 
proparalory to tho marriage, should bo created carl of 
Boss and Albany at Stirling Castle, tliiis becoming 
lier own subject, and shaking off tlic English allegi- 
ance Avithout the jioi'mission of Queen Elizabeth. 
The ceremony Avas tantamount to throwing tho gaunt- 
l(it doAvn to the English government, and to put a 
slop to it, if ])ossiblo, Throgmorton hastened on to 
Stilling, altliongh Mary Stuart sent liira an express 
message to remam at Edinbuigh till her rotum. Ho 
roacihed tho castle on tho momiiig of the eventful 
day, but, only to see tho gates shut in his face. Late 
in tho ovoniTig, Elizahelh’s s])ecial ambassador was 
admitted to auclionco, and found tho (pioen bold and 
r triumphant, loaning on the aim of Darnley, and sur- 
rounded by a circle of Highland laii-ds, eacli with, a 
pries L at his bach. Maiy Stuart had cast tho die. 

Maiy's boldness, unexpected as it was, for tho 
moment tin owVinfiiMon into tho ranks of Elizabeth’s 
I advisers. There Avas a Imiried meeting of the privy 
council on tho leeoipt of Throgmorton’s despatches, 
and tho result ot^ many hours’ deliberation was an 
even division One half the members were in 
faA'our of immediate action, insisting that the queen 
ought to demand the foimal exti’adition of Lennox 
and Darnley, and declare war if it was relused ; 
while the other half wished to temporize, to substi- 
tute diplomacy for action, and to keej) on tho defensive, 
awaiting the natural course of cA'orts. Tlie latter 
recommendation was too much after Elizalxjth’s own 
inclinations not to be accepted by^ her ; and the fresh 
instmefions to Throgmorton, accordingly, were fliat ho 


diould hold his head high, but measure his words, 
and, above all, keep in communication with and en- 
courage tho Scotch opponents of Mary Stimrl’s mar- 
riage. Tho latter task was easy enough, inasmuch as tho 
great and powerful religious party in Scotland op- 
posing Malay’s union with Darnley was infinitely 
more earnest in tho matter, and more lesolvod not to 
succumb, than tho English privy council. As soon as 
I the queen’s determination to ally herself to tho man 
now standing forward as tho ojxjn champion of Eoman 
Catholicism became known throughout Iho country, 
the general assembly of the (shiirch of Scotland met at 
Edinburgh, and in a series of resolutions proclaimed 
tho strong adherence of tho people to tho reformed 
faith, at tho same time throAving a challongo to Mary, 
by requesting her to ahttaiu fioin celebrating tho 
mass in her private chapoL Against all expectation, 
Mary replied to this demand, convoyed to her, wjiilo 
staying at JWth, by the earl of Glencaini and five 
commissioners, in a highly conciliatory manner, pro- 
testing solemnly that she had not the least thought of 
intoiforing with tho religion of her subjects; and, to 
give a proof of her good will, she publicly attended 
the next Sunday’s sermon in the Ih-csbyteiiah kirk. 
This, however, liad not tho desired ciftect, it Ix'ing 
looked upon as mere hypocrisy, and, instead of con- 
ciliating the Protestant leaders, it only put them the 
more upon their guard, Murray, when summoned to 
appear at court, absolutely refused, assorting that his 
life wjis in danger through the 'machinations of 
Darnley and Lennox, Avho had formed a plot for liis 
assassination, ’llio queen retorted by aescusing lior 
half-brother of scheming against lier and h(*r intended 
hnslxind, and of having attempted to kidnap Iho latlor 
and deliver him up to tho English govennnent. Accu- 
sations and (‘ounter-acensations followed each other, 
ending by an appeal to arms on both sides, Murray 
calling upon the Jh-otestants to prepare lor defences 
and Mary summoning tlio A^nssals of the crown to 
meet her without delny at Edinbu)-gh, r^ady for a 
eain|>aign. There seemed no longer a doubt of Scot- 
land l)eing on tho evo of civil Avar. Kamhtljih de- 
scribed the situation, and the Avorking ])chind tho 
scenes, in a letter to Cecil. “ David Eiceio,” tho 
ambassador Avroto, “is ho that now AAwkulh all, Rs 
chief secretaiy to tho queen and only gwerm^r to lier 
go(Hl man. Tho bruits lioro are wondeiful ; men’s 
talk very strange ; the hatred towards Lord Darnley 
and his house marvellous groat ; his pride inlolerablc ; 
liis Avords not to bo borne, but where no man dm*© 
speak again. He sparoth not also, in token of his 
inatiliood, to let blows fly where ho knows they will 
bo taken. When moii havo said all, and thought 
what they enn, they find nothing but tliat God must 
send him a short d&d, or thomseh’t^ a miserable life.” 

Mary Ixildly faced tho growling storm around her, 
tho new passion in her breast impelling her to brave 
all, and, if needed, to risk all. Jler call to arms avos 
obeyed by many of tho northern lords, adherents of 
tlio old religion ;* and having filled Edinhurgh with 
them and their retainers, having summoned Murray 
once more to appear before her on pain of being 
declared a traitor, and having sent a message to tho 
king of Spain imploring his aid against her rebellious 
aulijcots, she entered upon the preparation of her 
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wnptialu 'With Darnloy* On tho evening </ Saturday 
tUo 28ih of July, 1565, a gUttoring oavaloode issued 
forth from Holyrood palacse, and parading tho streets 
of tho capital by sound of trumpet, threo heralds 
pi’oelaimod to the citizens, who stood in their doors 
with bated breath, that the queen had decided to take 
Henry carl of Ross and Albany fur her husband, and 
tliat it was ordered that thenf^efcM th the said Henry 
should ho called king of Scotland, and his name l)o 
associated with her own in all public acts and deeds. 
Tlie deep tones of the heralds re-cehoed in the silent 
streets, all listeners being taken by surprise that the 
queen should dare to infringe the first prerogative of 
tho representatives of the nation, and give away a 
crown witliout the consent of parliament. Silence, 
deep and Tfnint(3rrupte(l, was tho only protest against 
Mary’s proclamation, and the cavalcade was returning 
to the palacio when its passage was gieoted by the 
fiinst living voice. “ God save his grace tho king 
came forth from the lips of an elderly gentleman. 
All looked at him with astonishmoTit ; it was the earl 
of Lennox, father of “ his grace.” 

A ficeno moie striking sttll, and far more imjxut- 
ant than the heralds’ proclamation in the streets of 
I h]diiiburgh, took place the day after, Sunday tho 20tb 
of July, in the royal chaixsl of Jlolyiood, Soon after 
sunrise, as early as five ochxik in the morning, the 
(piecn, dressed in a black vedvet robe — the same she 
had Xvorn in mourning for tho death of her first 
husband— prcjserHed he]t*sclf at tho altar of the chapel 
to become the wife of Lord Damley. The “ long lad ” 
looked morose and fitful ; Maiy Stuart pale, anxious, 
and careworn ; while David liiccio was standing in 
tho backgj’ound, a sarcastic smile overspreading his 
handsome features. I'lio marriage ceremony waa 
jierfoiined by a (^atholic priest, with the usual riles 
of the church of Rome ; but Darnley did not stay out 
the whole, and, afu*r tho nuptial knot had been tied, 
left bis wife at tho foot of the altar to hear the mass. 
I'erhaps it was fear of wounding too deeply the 
feelings of the reformers, or, more likely, anger at tho 
doleful ai>[KJaranco of lus newly-wedded hi ide, which 
made Damley leave tho chajK:! thus abruptly and 
unceremoniously. Mary Stuart had ceased to be thc3 
jjay beautiful cjcaturo who once, at the French court, 
in tho lu^yday of her chamis, delighted all hearts, and 
turned groy-bciards into fervent lovers. According to 
Randolph, wjio had known her almost from her child- 
hood, she had greatly changed within tho la^t few 
years, so as scarcely to bo recognized by those who 
Jiad seen her as young queen of Franco, Her fair 
form bad become thick and swollen, her brilliant eyes 
heavy and lustreless, and her delicate features coarse 
and vulgar, expressive of little else but tho stenn of 
low passions. Thus, as she stood^at the side of her 
young husband, in a dress of deep mourning, ho 
|)tx)bably felt a slight pang of disgust, and went away, 
leaving her to say her prayers, with floods of tears 
pushing from her eyes. David Riccio kept standing 
in the background, his bitter smile #umed into a look 
of wi-ath. 

Maiy Stuart’s nature was not of tho kind to bo 
long a prey to molanclioly, real or imagined. Tho 
nuptial oei*emony over, Sho thiuw ofl* her block gar- 
ments and asBiiniod a gay costume, os if determined 
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to give herself up to ploiwurc and onjoymeut. Tho 
wedding Sunday was spent in groat feasting at Holy- 
rood, the earls Athol, Crawford, and Morton serving 
the queen as carvers and cupboarei-s, and thieo other 
noble earls, Cassillis, Eglintoii, and Glcncairu iku- 
forming the same office for Mary’s consort ; and wliilo 
the golden cup wont round at tlio royal table, money 
in abundance was scattered among the mob at tlio 
palaco gates, eliciting cheers grateful to the ears of 
tho sovereign, who hud not heard such sounds for a j 
long time. During the next few weeks, the queen i 
seemed filled with gaiety and ha])pineRS, and to all ' 
appearance deeply eiiainouicd of her young husband. ■ 
The English ambassador, wlioso lynx-eyes were 
keenly fixed on all tho movements of the royal pair, 
wiote home tf) his maiden mistress, not without a 
shado of malic(\ that tho queen of Scots seemed 
absolutely lost in the intoxication of love for her 
youthful partner. “All honour that may bo attri- 
buted 1o any man,” he reported, a week after tho 
wedding, “ho hath it wholly and fully. All praise 
that may be spoken of Jiiiii, ho laeketh not from 
herself. All dignities tliat she can endue him witli 
are already given and granted. No man pleiiseth hov 
that contenteth not him. and she hath given unto him 
hor whole will, to bo ruled and guided as himself best 
liketh.” 1’ho inionsity of love on tlie one side was 
productive, according to tho ambassador, of intensity 
of pride or vanity on tho other. “ His words,” IJai*- 
dolph wrote of tho king consort, *‘bo so proud that 
ho seems a monai ch of the woi ld, and yet it is not so 
long wo have seen and known him heie as the Lord 
Damley.’* 

The elTect upon Elizabelli of tlie determiiK'd pro- 
ceeding of Maij Stuart was singular, mdle tlio 
English pi ivy council, influenced hy reports fjom tlio 
northern counties, plainly foicshadowing TelK'lIion-cm 
tho part of the Roman Catholics, was leaning moio and 
inoio to open deelarati(Ui of war against the (pieeii of 
Scotland, and Cecil himself, thougli valuing tlie bless- 
ings of peace as much as any statesman living, si'cmi'd in 
favour of nggiessive meabures, Elizabeth showed her- 
self btrongly disinchnod to adopt any hostile proceed- 
ings whatsoever. Instead of hi caking all diplomatic 
i-elations with tho court of Edinbuigh, os she had 
thre 4 itencd a hundred tnnos by tlio mouth of her 
ambassadors, she had no sooner received the nows of 
the actual mariiago when bhc despatched anotlirw 
special envoy to IMaiy, in tho person of 'J’amworth, a 
gentleman of the bcdcharnlier, chaigcd with a most 
friendly message. Tho Scottish queen not unreason- 
ably attiibuted this movement to foar^and, instead of 
responding in tho soft and amiublo style, assumed 
a haughty tone, using, as tho poor envoy reported to 
his mistrees, “ words that bit to .tlio quick.” As it 
actually believing in tho silly boast of hor husband 
that he had more adherents in England than Elizabeth, 
and that he noed<*d but to show himself to upset her 
throno, Mary went so far as to prescribo conditions 
of peace to the English government. At his final 
audience, the gentleman of tho bedchamber— suffi- 
ciently “ bit ” at former interviews to bo reduced to 
tho volet condition— w«w informed hy Mary that the 
terms on which alone she was wiibng to iKknowlcdgo 
tho OKistcnco of a queen of EiJ,. iud, would he her 
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owii immodiato i*ocofpiili<jn, hy act of parliament, as 
BUcceBsor to the throne, and tlio entail of the English 
crown, failing direct issue, on Lady Margaret licnnox 
and her children, “ as the persons by the law of God 
and nature next JiiLciitablo.*’ 'J’he audacity of the lan- 
guage, warranted scarcely had Mary Stuart Ijeen a 
(’onqueror at the gates of London, was followed by 
an open act of defiance. Having received his final 
message to take back to England, Tam worth mado 
haste to get away, and had a passport deliv(3red to 
him signed by Darnloy as king of Scotland. To this 
signature ho objected, pleading that as yet iieitlun* 
the English goveniment nor the parliament of Scot- 
land liad recognized the Lord I >ai nicy as king, and 
that his instructions went no fuithor than to acknow- 
ledge him as Iho husLind of the queen. Hut tlio pica 
remained unnoticed, and, setting out for England 
without a i^assport, worth was an'osted and carried 
as prisoner to Hume Casllo. Jt was impossible for 
Maiy Stuait to fling more directly the gauntlet into 
Elizabeth’s f.ico. 

Ihit even this insult did not ]onsc the queen of 
England, although it roused the Scotcli reformers, 
llio chiefs of the latter j)arty, under Mui ray, had 
assumed an aggressive attitude from the moment of 
Darnloy ’s proclamation as king, and assembling as 
many armed followers as could be gatheied aruund 
them, doclarc*d their*intoution to uphold tlio liberties 
of the jiGople of Scotland with all means in their 
power, even with the sword. Jn a manifesto, signed 
by Murray, the eail of Moiton, and others of the Jh'o- 
t-estant leadtu-s, the nation was called upon to rise in 
rohollion, as the (pieon was violating the const ituti('n 
by imposing upon the realm a king without the exm- 
sont of parliament. Murray at the same time wrote 
to the English government for assistance in the 
coming struggle, and also addrcsscxl a letter to the 
earl of Ledford, Elizabeth’s commander in the Border- 
counties, to “ crave his comfort, as of one to whom God 
had granted to know the subllo devices of Satan 
against the innocent professors of the Gospel, to stir 





up the jio^ors of the world against tlje same.’* Bed- 
ford warmly ndvocjated the cause of the Scottish 
Drotestants, and Randolph was e<pially zealous in 
recommending that armed assistance should bo given 
to Murray and his oonfederatos ; but though Elizabeth 
lent a willing cm* to both, expressing her entire sym- 
p.athy with the northern reformers, she did nothing 
but send them a vevy little money and a great many 
})romises. ^Jh’usiing to the latter to some extent, 
Murray issued a cireiihir to the Lords of the Congrega- 
tion to assemble at Ayr on the 2'lth of August, to take 
council on the situation of the eountry. But before 
the day of meeting arrived, tlio news came that the 
special envoy of Qnocn Elizalieth had been forcibly 
seized and cfirried oft‘ to piison. It stjemed impossible 
to Murraj' and liis friends that, after this <jvent, the 
English government slionld any longer hesitate to 
send an army into Scotland, and full of this beli<'f, 
tlicy precipitated measnroa hy gathering in haste a 
force of about a tlioiisand men, and marching with 
them njion Edinbui'gli. But Queen Elizabeth had 
far less, and Queen Mary far more of warlike energy 
than the reformers calculated upon. Imimidiately 
iqion hearing of the movement of the Protestant 
leadei*8, Mary ordered the bugle to bo sounded, de- 
claring lior detenninaion to meet her enemies in the 
open liclcl, to let the God of battles decide betwetm 
them and her. Five thousand men, all good Catholics, 
forthwith mustered in front of IJolynHid Palace, ancl 
on Saturday the 25th of August, four weeks after her 
wedding-day, Maiy assumed their pcrponal coinmaiul. 
Before quitting the cai»ital, on the morning of her 
departure, the queen hall a tempestuous inteiview 
with Randolph, who demanded the icleaso of Tani- 
w^orth, which was i*efnsed under thicats. I’hen she 
isbU(‘d foith at the head of the five thousand, jiislols 
at her saddlebow, and pistols in her hand. At Alary’s 
left hand rode King Darnloy, fitted out in magnificent 
gilt armour, but looking i at her uncomfortable, as il 
greatly inclined to stop at liome. Ho liad begun to 
discover, the p<»or “ long lad,” that ho was destined to 

bo the wife and Alaiy tliO 
husband — a dangerous hus- 
band, with far tm many 
- . • pistols. t 

•y_ The grand expedition 

come to anything 

/ - — r|'^_ -T" : after all, lapsing into what 

^ ^ people) called a “ Round- 

- ■— aboutr-raid.” queen on t- 
^ " ’^^aiioouvied the Protest- 

ants, and the Prot-ostanis 
^^at-maTicenvred tlio qneen ; 
and at the end of a wo(jk, 
Mary found herself at tlio 
liead qnarters of Murray, 
near tlie mouth of the (fiyde, 
MuiTay arid liJs 
\lflBgf PISBSl mai’ched into Edin- 

burgh. The change of posi- 
tion turned favourable at 
_ T first sight to the reformoi’s, 

but was not so in reality. 
\\*iiile the cannon from 
llolyrood’s battlomonts 
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01*6(1 down tipov thoii’ hc'ads, the oiiizom of tho capital, 
protentaiit to a man,* but more inclined to think of 
their chattels than their religion, refused to make 
common cause with them, and it becjuno clear in a 
few days, tlie piteous wailings of the owners of shop 
property getting stronger and stronger, that Kdin- 
biirgh could not Ixj held. With a heavy liein’t, the 
fiords of the (yongrogatioii resolved to reticat to Ber- 
wi(jk, hoping to tlio hist that assistance might cjomo 
across tho Border. Mai-y in the ineanwdiilo swept 
onward in furious nioocl, utterly exasperated to 
hav(^ missed her cncinios. It was not only p(>liiif!al 
but personal revenge which was tx) bo gratifud iti 
this campaign, tho queen having conceived a mortal 
liatred against Murray, and making no secret of Lor 
intention to kill h(»r lialf-brothor wlieiiever and wliero- 
ever she could meet him. 'I’ho c^iusos of this liorce 
animosity of Mary Stuart against a man on whom she 
had hung for years with tho deepest affection were 
somewhat mysterious, and wore even in Randolph’s 
despatches to Iho English government — usually very 
clear and concise — more alluded to than explained. I 
‘Tlio hatred conceived ugahist my loid of M un-ay,’* 
the ambassador icporhul to C’odl, “is neither for his 
: religion, nor yet for that she now speaketh — tliat he 
would take the crown fr<jm her, as she said lately 
fo myself — but that lio knoweth somose(jret fact, not 
to bo named for revcnence sake, that standelh not 
with'Iier lionour, wliich ho so much deteMeth, being 
her broihi'r, that neiilier can bo sliow himself as lie 
hath done, nor h1u 3 think of him but as one whom sbo 
mortally liatetli. Hero is the mischief, this is the 
grief, and liow this moy be solved ami repaired 
j>ass('th man’s wit to considoj’. This affection, for* all 
that, lie liath to his srivcreign, that J am sure Ihero 
a 1*0 very few tliat know his grief; and to have this 
obloquy and reproach of her removed, I believe he 
\vould quit liis cotintiy for all the days of his life.” 
'Pho allusions of Randolph ]X)inted to the intimacy of 
Mm y Stuart with Riccio, of whicli Murray pi obably j 
knew too much. It was publicly asserted that the 
queen’s brother on one occasion liad threateiid to hang 
the man with the fiiio bass voieo — a fact wdiich a 
woman of Mary’s t<‘mper was not likely eitlier to 
fWg(*t or f(.)igivo, and wbieJi went fur to explain 
the mighty an ay of pistols with wliidi she issued 
from llolyrood ralaco. 

However, she rctumi'd to TTolyrood from the 
“ Round-aboui-raid ” without having shot anylxxly. 
Jn tlio midst of all her fr*eriziod courage, Mary could 
not help feeling that her power was standing on very 
inaociire basis, that tho hearts of tho vast majority of 
lier subjects wore alitmated from her, and that she 
herself was surrounded by pensons wliom sho was 
liaiely able to trust. Her husband slio could not 
liolp despising, as s<X)n as iho hrst gush of passion had 
evaporated, and of tho other friends around lier, 
David Riccio was the only one she absolutely con- 
fided in. It was ho who now directed all her 
counsels, and gradually assumed linn govenimout of 
tho realm in her naim^. But with iho inborn genius 
of his race, Riccio trusted moio to iiitiigiio and dijdo- 
maejy than^ fighting and warfare, and liia constant 
advice to liis inistross was^o coniieot herself more and i 
more intimately with tho ix>pe and tho king of Spain, I 


and to obtain from tluim that assislam-t^ Mhieh sbo 
could never hope to find in her own eountiy. Ariinjr 
upon this counsel, Mary, returned from her frnille^^ 
exjK'dition to tho banks of the Clyde, placed hoi self in 
fiobh communication with liev great ('ontinoiit id pu) 
tectors, by despatching envoys to Rome and Mad i id 
At the latter imixatant iiost slio accredited as plenipo- | 
tCMtiary an Eriglislmian named Yaxlce, a v.iiii and 
kiablful adventuror, formeily in the service of J^ady 
Lennox, and the consequoiico of this choice was tliat 
Queen Elizabi'th got lier secret despatches many days 
earlier than Ring Philip, to whom they wore addressed 
With another advorsaiy than ElizabWh, this kind ol' 
diplomacy miglil have ended fatally; but as it was it 
turned lallitu* to tho advantage ol’ tlio r(‘('klesfiSc(jttisli 
queen. Reading the notes to tho Spanish court, 
which left no duuht of Dio existenet^ of a sock-I pact 
hetwocn J’hilip and Mary, ami of the fact Diat PJiilij) 
had at least promised .nn aiiny for invading JiJiigland 
and restc»ring the ancient fiilli, Elizabeth hecaiuo 
more iirosoluto Dian ever, and more than ever (qiposcd 
to commenco tlm dangeious game of anus. Either 
ignorant of, or overlooking Die eireniustanco that 
King Philip was fully as liheril in making promises, 
and fully as niggaidly in cariying them out as sho 
herself, Elizabeth began to think that the only way 
of successfully opposing her sistc* of ScoDaiid would 
bo to enter ]>ul>li(‘ly the lists with lier in Die battle 
for King I'hilips love. This great feminine sclieme 
the qneeii proeei'ded to carry out at once, Cecil’s 
opposition notwithstanding, to the intense sin prise of 
her subjectfi. 

After tho death of dc Qiiadia, PLilij) liad felt, half 
Inclined not to apf>oint anotlicr amliassadoj at tho 
English conit, seeing the growing Jiostility of Cciul's 
policy ; however, the p(‘acc of I’l oyes, and the unproved 
loljitions b(‘twoen Elizabeth and OaDuTiiio do Mcdfci, 
changed his views, and in the siimmci of 150‘4 he 
dcspilehed a fresh repK'seutative in the ])orson of 
Don Diego Guzman do Silva, a (’aslilian gi'iiDcman of 
good hhth, less experienced than do (hiadra in tlio 
arts of mtiigue, hut (d‘ more outward polish than his 
])reilee('ssov. Elizabi*Di received Don Dii'go with 
niaiked distinction, giving balls and other entertain- 
ments in nis honour, and telling him with empliasis, 
and ill the most elegant Latin, that her com t would 
ho desolate without the ]»resenc*e of an ambassador of 
bis Hpanish majesty. However, after tliis veryeoi- 
dial reception, Don Diego w'iis somewhat nogleeted, 
owing to bis paliiablo w'ant of skill in spinning 
diplomatic W'ebs. (Vmsjuiing with Dudley to ovei- 
throw Cecil, lla^ latter made liim feel fliat ho was not 
clever enough for Die task, by giving out sarcastic 
hints at the eonients of his owui despatches, and those 
ixx-civod in rejily fiom tho oourt of ypain. Tliis 
pioved Bouiewhat humiliating, for Tliilip’s lotb-rs 
were written in a style far more blunt and straiglit- 
forw^ard than w^as beseeming to so gii'at a king. “ So 
long as Cecil remains in i)Ow»er,” hie majesty wiote. 
under date of tho Gih of August, LM)4, “you must 
he oaroful what you do ; but if means should oll'ei 
thonisolvcs to oveitlirow liini, every oonsiderati^'U 
should move you not to neglect the opiioitunity. 
And further on, “J avail myself ^ tlio oc^-asion to 
tell j’tu iny opinion of that i. I ani in tho 
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highest degree dissatisfied witli him. Ho is a con- to give up, or oven inteiTUT)t,.hie peaecaDlo life at 

finned heretic ; and if with Lord liobort’s assistance Vienna, where ho was smoicing his pipo in pcaca 
you can so inflame the queen’s mind as to crush him The thought that the great queen, when once she had 
down, and deprive liim of all further share in the him in her grasp, might stop his tobacco, was quiio 
government, 1 shall bo delighted. But if you try enough to keep the archduke at home, 
and fail, be raroful that your hand is not seen in the Elizabeth felt somewhat nettled at the indifforonoo 
matter.” This was too diiuct, and Elizabeth liked it of Philip’s big-headed consiu. She had not tlio least 
no nmro lhan Cecil. AVitli all her womanly weak- idea to marry him utnlcr any circumstances, but she 
nesses, her suspicious character, her absurd personal would have liked to receive his homage and admira- 
vanity, and her constant inclination to act uix)n lion, and to add him in permanenoe to the train of 
impulse rather than reason, Elizabeth fislt that Cecil illustrious suitors. To diess to jwrfcction, to sing 
was indispensable to her, and that without him sho well, to talk seven languages, and to “dance high,” 
could nev(u* hope to steer the vessel of stato through for tho mere gratification of courtiers and stray 
all tho shoals and quicksands that beset its course, ambassadors, was naturally unsatisfactory, leaving a 
Philip’s intrigues, therefore, wore anything hut void not to bo filled by imagination. As a Juyal 
pleasing to the queen, and tho bharp eye of Eon maiden now waxing upon thirty-threo, Elizabeth 
Eiego could not fsiil to mark the royal displeasure. keenly felt tho necessity of royal snitors, and to stir 
Mary Stuart’s union with Darnley, and subsequent up the heartless apathy of the Austn'an archduke, sho 
intrigues to get foreign help, entirely altered tho threw herself with zeal into another game of flirting, 
jiosition of J’hilip’s ambassador. Having once re- The queen-mother of France had oilbred her, soon 
solved upon pleasing tho king of Spain, Elizabeth did after tho conclusion of the peace of Tro^^os, the hand 
not stop half way, but at once offered her own perwm of her son. King 0iarlc8^ aged fourteen, which made 
in oxcliango for tho good-will of his majesty. Six her laugh at tho time, but now brought on serious re- 
ycars before, in the summer of 1559, when marriage flections. (JonsideMiig that a little courtship with tho 
negotiations were very biisk, Pliilip had expressed French boy could do no harm, and might bo of good 
great a]iprobation of her contemplated union with tho politicjil and moral effect upon King Philip, Elizabeth 
ArchdiiketJhavlcsof Austria, Ills cousin, and Elizalw-'th hinted to the French ambassador that a renewal of 
now sent for Eon Eiego, and pointedly asked him, in foimor offers would not be unwek'omo, and soon after 

t rcsenco of the whole court, whether be thought the had tho gratification of receiving another inossago 
ing was still wishing to see her tho wife of his near from the queen-mother, couched in tho most affec- 
lelafivo. The honest Castilian gentlem'm needed no tionatetorms, expressing tho intense desire of Oathormo 
special instructions to inform tho qnccil tliat his that tho marriage already, proposed should take place, 
master would look with the greatest pleasure upon such When the ambassador, Paul do Foix, road tho despatch 
an alliance with a men) her of his family ; to which to her, Elizabeth professed to l)o deeply afibeted. No 
Elizabeth replied, in her tuin, that although sho could greater honour, slio said, could have boon presented to 
not l)ind herbclf to many a man whom sho had never her than the proposal of such an alliance, and tho only 
soon, yet that if tho archduke would <!<^me to England, obstacle in her own mind to it w'as tliat bho was not 
and tlicy both liked each oilier, she should not refuse sufficiently worthy of it, and, perhaps, also a littJo too 
hcj- liand. All tliis seemed very precise and beyond old. She wdbhod, tho queen remarked— and hero 
cavil, and tho Spanibh envoy was deceived to the her words Ixiro.the accent of truth — that she w'as 
extent of actually believing what tho royal lips had ten yeais younger. Baron do Foix, as in duty bound, 
told him. “’rho queen,” Eon Eiego forthwitli le- made opposition to tho complaints about ago; and^ 
ported to Pbilip, “has taken alarm at the divisions hi caking forth in a charming dLssertation about tJio 
among her subjects. A great many of them, bho is exceeding youthfulness of her majesty, wound up bv 
well aware, aie in favour of Loid Eainley and Mary stating his firm belief that it would bo impossible to 
Stuart., and sev{‘ral c»f the mi)8t powortul noblemen think of a iiifire suibible marriage than that of tho 
in England have long withdiawn fi'om tlio court, and young king of Franco with the young queen of Eng- 
ave looking to tins alliance for the union of tho tw'o land. Elizabeth blushed with delight, and told Paul 
crovins. Tlie queen has now (*omo to a rewjution de Foix that cveiyfibio of her heart had been touched 
about tho Arclidiiko Charles, bho nudorstands fully by his oloquance. Then, dismissing the amhassador in 
that a marriage with him is tho solo moans left to her tho most gracious manner, her majesty iiifoimed him 
of preserving ^or alliance with your majesty, of that sho would take the advice of her privy council, 
resisting her enemies, and of preventing a rebellion.” 1'he baron, an old courtier, and who played his parts 
^i’oo grave a Spaniard to see the joke of the maiden exceedingly well, thought the queen an iniinitablo 
queen, with the earl of Leicester at her side, Eon actress. ^ 

Eiego heartily locommondod tho scheme of the mar- Tho negotiations about tho French marriage w^ere 
riago, and his counsels had so much weight with carried on for more than a year, witli imperturbable 
Philip that negotiations in due form were entered gravity on both sides. Messengers kept flying to and 
upon. Fortunately for Elizabeth, as preventing tlio fiu the Channel with despatches and love-lotters, and 
bubble to bui-st too soon, Archduke Charles felt disin- the whole time 6f half-a-dozen ordinary and special 
dined to undertake the long journey to Lo;^don, envoys was taken up with discussing matrimony, 
including iJio detested passage across tlio Channel. I’ho part of tho royal maiden of England was to make 
ITakl as King Philip tried, ho was unable to inspire objections, and that of tho (jueen-mother of France to 
tho “man with the nig head” with sufficient enthn* answer tliom. The latter was done very beautifully, 
siasm for tho union w'illi a great queen to iiidiufb him and tho descrijitions of it by lier Paris ambassador, 
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Sir Thomas Smith, ftiniishal no slight gi'atification.to 
Elizabeth. One roix>rt, given with graphic mimito- 
neps, of a long interview with Catherine do Medici 
and her royal son, was particularly interesting. “ The 
fjueen-mother,” Sir Thomas Smith wrote, in a letter 
directly addressed to Elizabeth, “ told me that she was 
marriea wh6n King Henry had but fifteen years and she 
fourteen; and that Mr. Secretary' Cecil had a child at 
fourteen years of ago, as her ambassador had written 
to her. Then, stiid she, ' You see my son, he is not 
small nor little of growth.’ With that the king st(xul 
upright. * Why,’ said she, ‘ you would show yourself 
bigger than you be,’ and laughed. ‘ But what, think 
you, will be the end, Mr, ambassador,’ said she ; * I pray 
you tell nio your opinion fiankly.’ ‘ By my troth, 
madamc,’ quoth J, Mo say what 1 think, I believe 
rather it will take eftect than not ; and yet iti my 
letters I sec nothing but deliberation and irresolution, 
and request of delay to consult. But mothinks it 
groweth fast together and conieth on hotlier than I 
did imagine it would have done ; and that maketli mo 
judge lutlior that at the last it will take eflcct than 
otherwise. But melliinks on your piirt and the king’s 
you make loo much haste. If the king had throe or 
fuur more years, and had soon the queen’s majesty, 
and was taken in love with her, then I would not 
marvel at his taste.* ‘ Wliy,* said tlie king, ‘ 1 do love 
her indeed.’ ‘Sir/ quoth J, ‘your ago doth not yet 
IxMif that you should perfectly know what love 
mcancih, but you shall sliorlly understand it, for 
there is no young man, prince nor other, but he doth 
pass by it.* With that the king blushed.” All this 
trifling and gossip was after Elizabeth’s own heart, 
not the less so on account of the spice of scandal about 
“ Mr. Secretary Cecil ” and others with which it was 
interwoven. It mattered little that in some of his 
more intimate communications Sir ’I’liomas Smith de- 
scribed tile ro,> al youngster now courting the stately 
queen of England as a pale, sickly, and plain-fealiiiVd 
lK)y, slightly l»ow-logged, of ungainly manners, and 
with scarcely any education wlmtovor. Discouraging 
as was the portrait of the royal hero, the h(*roine of 
the diplomatic romance nevertheless enjoyed her 
flirtalion. 

• The play in which Elizabeth was engaged, amusing 
as it was to lior and some of tlio other actors, was 
strongly disliked hy Cecil, Ho liad great fears that 
all tliis double-dealing would end in giicf, and either 
increase tlio animosity of England’s foes, or else draw 
the queen more witliin their influence. The latter 
happened before long. In the development of the 
afiectionato intoroouiso that had sprang up hetwcoii 
Elizabeth and the French and Sjianish ambassadors, 
the latter did not lose siglit altogether of political afioirs ; 
and the opportunity of Murray, ’\rtth other Jjords of 
the Congregation, having crossed t lio Border and sought 
an asylum in England, was seized by them to offer a 
shaip remonstrance against the aid which the quocn 
was giving to rebels. Anxiously desirous to set her- 
self right with her new fiiends, Elizabeth had the 
effrontery to deny that slie had ever aided, in word or 
deed, the Scotch reformers, or oven encouraged them 
indirectly to oppose Marv Stuart and her husband ; 
and to^trengthen this assonlon, wliich the ambassadors 
6ould not but entii’cly disl)olieve, as they had clear 
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proofs to tlio ctiiitiavy , the queen arianged a coniody 
whicli^ was uttoily disgraceful to her lionour as u 
sovereign. The earl of Muriay, having come to Lon- 
don to take counsel wiih Cecil and other well-wishers 
of his party on the affairs of Scotland, ElizalK?th sum- 
moned him to a private interview, and, under promises 
and threats, induced him to give a public denial of the 
fact that she had furnished assistance to him or liis 
fiiends. Sadly against liis own will, the cail ivas 
forced to accept the humiliation iinpostjd upon him, 
which the qiiotm procooded to execute tlio following 
day, with such oxoitemont of words and g(‘sturc as 
greatly adJetl to its bitterness. The comedy, with 
much of the tragic element in it, was enacted on the 
morning of the 22nd of October, 15(15, in the presence 
of the chief memboi’s of the privy council and the 
foreign ambassadors, for wlioni llio performance was 
sj^ocially* intended. Entering tlio ixxun, the nohio 
call, accompanied by the abbot of Kilwinning, one of 
j tho Hamilton family, went up to the queen and, 
sinking on one knee, commeiicwi the address concerted 
I lieforchand. The address, naturally, was English ; 
j but Elizabeth, iutorriipting the earl, demanded tliat 
ho should speak French. Murray objected, saying lie 
was “out of practice,” on which tho queen began a 
long haranguo in French, finishing with, “Aie you 
not branded as rebels to your swore ign ? Have you 
not spurned her suiunions, and taken up arms agfiinst 
her anthoiity^ I command you, ou the faitli of a 
gentleman, to declare tlio truth,” ’fhe carl, uiteily 
confused by this speech, delivered willi gi'eat violence, 
tried to defend himself against tho cliaigo of treason, 
but said ho wohld allow that her majesty had not 
encouraged him to take up aims. Ihoioiiiion Eliza- 
beth, afiaul that lie might sjioak tooimicli, intcmiptod 
him again, crying, “It is well that 3011 have told flic 
truth, Ktu'ther did J, nor any’ one else in my nanio, 
ever encourage you in 3ml unimtunil rebellion against 
yo\:r sovciuiga ; nor, to ho mistress of the world, would 
J maintain any subject in disolH}dienco to Ids prinexj. 
it might move God to punish nio by like trouble in uiy 
own realm.” After several stioiig invectives, tlio 
queen final 13^^ commanded Murray to k^avo luT pre- 
sence, calling him a tiailor, and indicating that ho 
must consider himself a piisonor. 3’he ambassadors 
could soared}" siqipress a smile at. tliis tiansjuiront 
farce, wondering only how a noble call, wllli royal 
blcKHl in his veins, could bear such degiadation— as 
wilful as it was useless for tho purpose for which it 
was intended. As a piece of dijilouiac^}", tho painful 
scone had no effect whatever ; and ajl it did was to 
stamp I'llizabetli’s cLaiacter as a shanieloss h3qioonte. 

Had Mary Stuart but possessed a grain of wisdom, 
or but tho sliglitost jierception of lier own real dut}", 
she might have profited by the monstrous hypocrisy 
of Elizabeth to the extent of erasing tho errois of tho 
post, and la^ ing tlio foundation of a now reign of peace. 
But the queen of Scots showed liciscdf never more 
blind than at this moment, tho tuining-point of her 
wdiole career. Ignominiously driven fium the pre- 
sence of tho English sovereign, tho noble leader of tlie 
IVotostants of Scotland returnod to tho Border, to 
brood in shame and indignativiii over the treat- 
ment which he liad receivetl, rci: ting not only iq«>n 
his plSrsonal honour, but that the gmit cause ho 
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reprosentod. His indignation was fully shared by 
ilie Lords of the Congregation, and all declared them- 
Bolves anxious to return to their country, preferring 
to bear despotism at homo rathor tlian poifidiousnoss 
I abroad. Mary was fully informed of the revulsion of 
fooling in her fU voiu* that was talcing ])hice, for 
from over the Border, ami from all parts of Scotland 
tliore oamo Iminble petitions asking her to extend the 
hand of raoroy, and by paidoning tho I’rotostant 
leaders, to gam the love and attachment of all her 
l*rotostant subjects. The grant of a general imrdon 
was strongly advocated by Sir James ]\lolvil]o, high in 
Mary’s favour, as well as by Sir Nieliolas Throgmorton, 
who, though Elizabotlfs en\oy, was w(^ll known to 
her as a rciil fjiend. But ]\1 ary would not listen to 
the counsel of her fiionds, dictated though it was by 
every con»idoration of good policy. Against it stood 
tlio advice of David Biccio, furnished fioin Bomo ; and 
against it, still niojo, stood tlie feelings of intense 
Ijatied whieli Maiyhad ciaieelvod against tho Tiordsof 
the Congregation, and especially towaids lier brother. 
To strengthen this insaiuj hatn^d, and fortify the queen 
in her i‘osolution to do battle against her subjects 
i-ather than give them ]Ra(‘c, there came, on Biecio’s 
instigation, a hurried eiolvissy from Fiance, biinging 
Darnlcy the Older of St. Michael, and informing Mary 
that a flolemu ])rict Imd been (‘oindnded between the 
popo and tho kings of Spain and of 1^’ranco for the 
cxtenniiiation of the riotestant faith. Into this 
“ Holy League’* Mary was asked to enter. Her eyes 
glistened on htariug that tho (pieen-inc»f nor of Fiance, 
while amusing tho queen of Englfind with inatii- 
monial offei s, had boon deeply engag(‘d in oonferonci^s 
wi(h tho duko of Alva, representativ'o of tho king of 
S 2 ^ain, the result of which was tho secret jiact to 
ontroot heresy fjom tho fare of the earth, by any 
mejfns best suited to accomplish tJio groat object in 
the sliortcjst ])os.sil)lo time. It was to tho working of 
tho newly-founded sociot}’ of the Johuits that the origin 
of tho pact w’tus due, as well as the csseiico of its 
contents, resolving itself in tho clear fonnula that 
moans wore saiietilied by tho end. Tho duko of Alva, 
soul of the league, in his eonferences witli Catherine 
tie Medici, ex^iressod his decided oiniiion that, for 
the time being, cunning Mould lead to greater results 
than mere force left by itself. In liis attom^it to 
suppress J’rotestantism m tlio Nethei lauds bo had 
found tho latter unavailing, and ho then fore pro- 
jiosod to the quocii-mo<h(jr to assemble the chi^f 
leaders of Fi olosiantisiii in Franco and Flanders 
at a iJonftMcnce, under prelenco of treating with 
them, and, whoif faiilv togothcr, to assassinate every 
one. (’alhei'ino do Medici was easily iX'TSiuidod to fall 
in with Alva’s vie^vs, and in tho autumn of 1505 
mi her name to tho pact of murder at Bayonm\ 
Mary Stuart follow'ed her oxanqde witlxout hesitation, 
on tiic demand of tho Fwiiieh envoys, declaiing herself 
proud to 1) -eome a member of tho “ Holy League ’ 

The raslincjss of tlio quccii in engaging to steep her 
hands in muidor, and suliscribing her name to a 
great act of villany, which f?ould not fail creating 
rtbliorrencoamorigall her subjects, wdiofher Piotestants 
or Catholics, M\as duo jxirtly to her mental (‘ondition, 
which Roomed verging towards madness. ^Hio short 
lioneymoon ef bliss after mariiago was followe<l«by a 
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season of unmitigated wretchodnoss, tho mist of lovo 
having fallen from hor eyes, leaving nothing but 
disgust bohind. Strutting at her side, drinking hard, 
and swearing hard, assuming kingly airs and giving 
himself up to the lowest vices, tlio youth Mary had 
clung to witli such sudden jiassion soon became hate- 
ful to her eyes, and hor intorcourso with him was 
marked by daily growing bittornoss. Neither the 
quoeu’s tompor nor hor education liad fitted her to 
suffer in silence, and to tako the consoquoncos of 
things brought on by herself ; but as soon as slie got 
tirtnl of hor husband, her passion took a fresh turn, in 
renewed intimacy, less disguised than ever, vdth 
David Bicoio. Her dislike, lising to detestation, of 
Darnlcy, before long broke out with a sort of fmy 
Mdiich tho vain }outh could not liel2> feeling, obtuse 
as was his brain. Ho had lieen called king before; 
but, by Mary’s oxiiross oi dci s, was addressed by her ser- 
vants only as “my lord;” coins had Ixieii strucik witli 
“ HoiirieusotMaiia ” on tlic lace, which wore culled in, 
and others issiKMl in their pla(‘o,liis name and jiortrait 
left out; and, as a culinuiation of the insults purjxisely 
directed against liis vaiiilj^, when tho Ficnch einliassy 
4 U rived to ])i'osent him wdth tho order (if St. Mieliael, 
the queen coolly ordeiod his name to he enrolled, not 
as king, nor even as her husliand, but as earl of 
Boss. Soon after, Mary withdrew licr company en- 
tirely from Darnley, sleeping in a separate kh.hu, and 
spending tho gi eater ]>art <>t the day, and often jiart. 
of the night, with David Biocio. It mus but natural 
that rumours of the sirangcist kind shonld glow out 
of this intimacy, wliioh iiuiny assci tcd to bo ciiminid, 
and which seemed tho more oxtiuoj diuary as the 
(jueen was genenilly knou'^n to ho pregnant. Daniley 
was visibly affect wl }>y the behaviour of xiis consort ; 
his entire mannor changed ; lie spoke little, and only 
with intimate fiiends; and his former boistei ousnoss 
got converted into dull gloom. Maiy was M-aiiied on 
all sides that a conspiracy \vas being formed against 
ber, but paid no heed to it, as if entirely lost to 1 he sense 
of her own position. In Fobiuiiry, 1550, a month 
after the arrival of tho French embassy, the rumoured 
plot M^as tho talk of the capital ; and Nvhile tho queen 
Avas full of thoughts of revenge against heretics, as 
a new devout momb(.>r of the Holy Le^igue, anotheV 
sort of revenge M’as openly prcjiaied, almost in her | 
sight — so openly that tho Englisli ambassador sent 1 
I the report of it to his goveniiiient. “ J know now 
for certain,” Bandol 2 »h wrot(^ on tho J 5th of h’ebruary, 
“that this que(‘n re]>enfoth hor marriage, that she 
halcth the king and all his kin ; I know that ho 
knowelh himself that lie hath a taker in play and 
game M'ith liim ; 1 know that there are iiractiees in hand 
contrived between the father and tho son to come by 
th(i cioMm against ter will ; I know that if that tako 
efllect which is intended, David, with the consent of the 
king, shall have his throat cut within these ten days. 
Many things and griovouser, and worse are brought 
fomy oars, yea of things intended against the queen’s 
own jxu'BOn.” • 

The event thus pi'odicled took place three weeks 
after the date of Eaiidolph’s letter, in the evening of 
Saturday, the 9th of March. Mary Stuart this even- 
ing had ordei'cd a i*ich Buj(J;)er to bo propai*ed in a 
little chamber adjoining her bedroom, intending to 
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jspend a fow Incurs in joy and mon*imoT& with hor 
fiivourito. Tho qnoen was in higli spirits ; that very 
day a meeting of the estates of Scotland, carefully 
chosen iindor Riccio’s directions, had taken place, to 
propain laAVS for tho restoration of the old faith ; and 
that same day Maty herself had gone down to tlio 
Edinburgh Tolbooth, and in an eloquent speech had 
pcrsmidod tho poors of the realm to vote an act of 
attainder against Murray and his- associates. G(kk1 
news, too, had come from Rotne, tho pontiff promising 
his active assistance in establishing her on tho throne 
of two kingdoms ; to which she rc^plied, in tho gushing 
gratitude of hor heart, that “ with the help of (led 
and his holiness she would leap over tho wall.'* The 
future scorned all golden to Mary : already, in imag- 
ination, she saw herself at the head of an immense 
aimy, entering tho gates of the English capital, 
alixMidy she saw tho whole host of her enemies in tho 
dust aiound hor; already she saw the greatest of her 
foes, hor brother, whom she halted with tho hatred of 
hell, brought before her in chains, midway between 
the dungeon, tho seaffold, and the grip of the hang- 
man. The queen of Scotland felt iubmscly happy at 
lier little supper in her little nxun. She was sitting 
on a sofa; oppositx^ her, in a soft arm-chair, was David 
Riecio, and, a little aside, sat tli(> countess of Argylo, a 
lady re] )U ted to he of easy morals, and a groat admirer 
of the liandsoiuc Italian. Meriily went the talk, and 
mcsriily ran the wiiio, when on a sudden heavy stops 
weio heard on tho outside, coming from tho queen's 
bedroom. A moirumt more, and the curtain at tho 
iloor was uplifted, revealing the foim of Darnlty. 
Tli(^ queen looked at him with sui-priso, making a 
gesture as if to order him away; but ho walked fui- 
M\aid uneonoer ned, and sat down at hor side on the 
sofa. Mary liad not yet rocoveivd fixmi her astonish- 
ment wlnni another figure appeared under tho <?rimRon 
curtain at the door. It was the oail of Rnihvcn, 
Daiiiley’s umle, a gaunt, grim figure, in steed armour 
luid helmet, with clieoks jialo from iceent illness, and 
C)es glaring like fire. At siglit of tho terrible ap]rai i- 
tion, th(* qrteen stood bolt rrpright, and in trembling 
tone asked tho meaning of the intiaision. “ Let yon 
man come forth,** the carl replied, slowly, |X)iniing to 
Jiicdo ; “ lie luis been here over long.” “ What has 
ho donoV” Mary cried, terrified: “ What has ho 
done? lie is hero by my will.** “Madanm,” said 
tho carl, slowly as before, and in d(»ep sepulchral 
voice, “ho has offended yoiri- honour ; ho has offended 
your husbands honorrr ; he hiis caused your majesty 
to banish a gr-eat part of tho nobility that he might 
bo made a lord, aird ho has hoon the destroyer of the 
commonwealth.’* Thou, striding forward, and address- 
ing Darnley with “ l*ako the queen yorrr wife to you,” 
tlio gaunt earl str*etclied forth his^j^'in to seize Riccio. 
Mary shrieked aloud, and started forward to save her 
lover, who went on his knees behind hor, clinging to 
tho fold of her garments, and crying like a child. 
The shrieks of Uie queen brought forth a number of 
servants ; but a look fi’oiu tiro cai^ sufficed to keep 
them at bay. “ Lay no hands on mo,'* Ruth von cried, 
drawing his daggei*, “ I will not bo handled.” Then j 
be stamped with his foot, and tho crimson curtains 
opened once more, to let In a throng of armed men, 
headed by two nobles, Kor of Faloonsido, and Hoorge 


Douglas, brotlier of RiitUvoii. While the lattoi 
thrust tho queen into tho arms of lier husband, Falcon 
side laid hold of Rietdo, gr iping him by lire nock till 
he shrieked with pain, and lot go his hold on Maiy’s 
dress. “Do not hurt him! Oh, do in>t liurt liiin 
the queen shrieked, faintly ; hut her words wore htst 
in tho tramp of armed men yjouring in at the door. 
“This shall justify liim,” Faloonsido cried, drawing 
la cord from his pocket, and throwing it around the 
Italian. Again Mary slniekcd, and, rushing forwaul 
with tho stn'irgtli of des])air, upset tho table bcfojc 
I hor and the l.imp on it, leaving tlio^ ehaniher in utlei 
darkness. Louder still grew tJie tramp of heavy feet, 
and the ringing of armour, hut high above itsouiideil 
Riecio's voice, as ho was dragged away fium his 
mistress and into her bedroom. “ Madame, uiadaine, 
save rp(j ! save me! Si>aio iuyljfe!”ho cried, fauiter 
and fainter. Tluui, on a sudden, all was still. 

Mary Stuart did not fiiiiit awaj^ on sc'oing tlio miiii 
deixr to hor as her own life innrde.Tcil Indore Iut eyes. 
Hors was a soul above fainting- a soul in which the 
mighty passions of love and of halo wore struggling 
t(»gothcr in one everlasting hatllo. Uicrio gone, and 
she tliouglit of nothing but roviuigo — of revenge deep 
as hell, and fiiglitful as tlie gloom of despair in her 
own heart. Darnley kept hosido luu*, as well as 
Riiihven, and witli gigantic power of dissinmlatjnu 
she mastered hei‘ feelings so far as to appear calm and 
collected. At a glauetj she ])eic(‘ivcd Jiow thing.s 
stood ; how lier imbecilo hnshaiul w^as piislied foi w'lul 
by others; and how the dark deed a<x‘omplislied 
Irefoio her* eyes could he nothing hut the pi elude to 
fnither and greater deeds. 'Fhat she w'ould not be 
allowed lierlibmdy to punish tho muiderorH was elear 
without ndleetion, and Uie only donld was wlut th(*y 
meant to do witli her*. *J\) discover fliis, and e.scajx*, 
if possible, fioni the meslios of her foes, was the one 
groat immediate object, and to accomplisli it Miiry 
defermined to flatter tho knave to uimm she wys 
wedded, although feeling as if blio could tear him 
to pi<M-e.s. SIkj l)egg<‘d Jhithvcai to le.ive her alone 
with her husband ; but the eail, wlio sawthioiigh her 
(»bjeet, and whc> fully knew tho craven natuio of 
Darnley, lelnsed to do so. All that she could ()btain 
atlastW 'S to he allowed to go to icst; and midnight 
drawing near, tho gaunt eatl locked the (]neou’s bed- 
room, leaving her alone with her boundless griel. 
Early next morning, J^andoy, over coming tho scru]>h;.s 
of his unele, was allowed to visit Mary, and was 
received by her witlr I ho most affecLionato caimsos. 
Flattoiing his inoi’diuato vanity, and exhausting her- 
self in promises of honours to eome, she was not long . 
in gaining entire contiul over the Wi*«ik. minded youth, j 
He then "revealed to lier the win >1(? plot in which he i 
and his friends were engage^, tolling no moie lies 
than sufficient to rod ec in his own chat sudor. Maiy 
Stuart loarid with astonishment sind hoi nu* that the 
murder of Riecio was but the prelude of more import- 
ant events, tending to nothing less tlian tlic restora- 
tion of Mui-ray to power, and the rcascendancy id tbo 
g!V,at Piotcstant paity. She learnt that the eonspiraey 
of which her lo\cr had been tho first victim h id bt‘eu 
slowly formed, almost before her o\Mr ey«s, that a 
soletnu agreement Jiad been sigr' d and sworn to by 
tho cct’Is of Murray, Morton, Ailm , and other Loias 
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ut ilie a» well as by her husband and 

tlio members of his family, ** to establish religion as 
it was at the queen^s home-coming ;’* and that -while 
Kurray and the other banished lords hod been gained 
OTar by the stipulation of Ixjing secured in all their 

i x^sscBsions, and reinstalled in tlioir filmier offices, 
[)amloy had been placed at llio head of the plot l)y 
one of the fundamental miditioiis of the bargain, by 
which all undertook “ to bo liege subjects to i*rineo 
Henry, to take part with him in all bis lawful actions, 
causes, and quairols, to l)e frieiuKs to his friends, and 
enemies to liis eiKjmies.” IMary’s caresses redoubled 
when sho found how easily she might uncoil tho 
formidablo plot. The pu 2 )pot-king, “ Ihince Heniy,’‘ 
was lying m lier arms siinj)criiig his woes, telling 
lies, and aamsing Lis friends. It was with wild 
evultatiou she felt how bhe might use this puppet- 
king; how slio might put liim forwaid, and fondle 
and caress him - and then crush him under her feet. 

liCaving the chiimber of his wife, Damley sought j 
his co-conspirutors. Ho told them the (pieen had | 
fallen very ill, and it was absolutely necessary that 
blio ishould have tho com 2 )any of some of her ladies, 
and also that a midwife should bo called, u niis- 
carriago having become lik<;ly in consequence of the 
excitement of the previous night, Kuihvon looked 
with suspicion npop these proi)Osals, knowing tha 
wonderful 2 )OAvor of dibsimulation of the august lady 
wliom lie had caged, and having not much confidence 
in her husband, his ncj)liow. However, ho as well iis 
Doyglas and the other conspirators d^I not wish to 
bo harsh; and Cvmsidorjng that the jmlaceand castle 
of Ilolyrood was ocoujjied by tlmir retainers, and that 
tho overwhelming majoiity of tlio citizens of the 
caiiital was in their favour, llujy losolvcd to conform 
to Mary’s wishes, and allow the ladies of tho couit 
accJbss to her. They had no sooner made their bow iu 
tho loyal cliamher, when they received instnictions 
to act as B]>i()S and secret messengers, to put tlieni- 
sclvos ill coniniuni(‘ation with the queen s fiiends, and 
to report on the condition of her enemies. Tlio dusk 
of evening — Sunday evening the lOtli of March - 
had fiK't iu by this time, and tlio queen was still busy 
with her ladies, when there was a loud knocking at 
the outer 2 >alace-gates, and a long file of hot semen 
were seen galloping foiwaid in fuiions speed from | 
the Dunbar load. Mary’s luuit beatliigh; it seemed 
as if the luuir of deliveianre was nearer than - xp^'Cted, 
tho faithful county of Iladdingfun licing tho liist to 
bhow ils zeal for r()yalt^ and leligioii. Louder giow 
the knocking ; gieat ci owds c<aae hastening from all 
sides to meet tlih dusty hoisemeii on tho rotul, and the 
queen, leaning out tho window, doubted no lunger 
that they weie fn.uids. But, all on a sudden, tho gate 
flew open, and iu lodo tho carl of Murray. The 
brother whom she hated more than any living man, 
whom sho wmild have gladly killed under thonsfind 
tortures, stood before Mary Stuart. There ho st^K^d. in 
the courtyard of Ilolyrood, pioiid Piid erect, with tho 
mien of a eoiiqneror: lie u conquoior, and sJje a 
prisoner. 

Mary gasped for hreeth, loaning heavily against 
the window\ One otlu'r look, fi(‘U*e, snake- like, she 
darted at Murmy, and then rocover(4 ^oIf 1 

Tmning round, slio oinlered a bcrvaiit to in\it=.s the | 


cafi Let dear br6ttier,^^to vi«lt her in her solitude 
and cheer her with his counsel. In another minute 
Murray was in tho queen’s chamber, Buthven and tho 
other conspiratora trying vainly to keep him back. 
“Oh, iny beloved brother,” Mary cried, throwing 
herself on 31nriay’s nock, a flcHxl of tears sli’caming 
down her pale face, and her lips trembling convul- 
sively ; “ Oil my beloved brother, if you had been hero 
I should not have undergone tho sufforings J went 
through, not have had tho humiliation I met with.” 
'J’he earl felt deeply touched ; be knew that but tho 
day boforo tho sister now appealing to his love had 
shown her hatred by enforcing, through 2 »ersonal 
demand, his attainder, wildly anxious to send him to 
tho block; ho know that she had planned his des- 
truction a hundred times boforo : but ho forgot and 
forgave it all in tho spectacle of giief now before his 
eyes. Murray really believed that sulforing had chas- 
tened, if only momentarily, tho heart of the queen ; and 
in tho fulness of his generosity ho piomised to become 
her friend and jirotector once more. Tho earl was as 
good as his word. Tho next day a long conforenoo 
was held among tho allied nobles to decide on what 
bhould 1)0 done next ; a few, most intimate with tho 
character of lilary Stuart, insisted that she blioiihl ho 
k<q>L in jjorpetnal im 2 >risonment ; others that bho 
should bo tried before a committee of tlie estates of tho 
realm; others again, that she should bo hold in 
honourable confinement in Stirling (’astle until she 
had ajiprovcd the now govoiiniient, and given bocure 
guarantees never more to intoilbro wilh 11 lo con- 
btitutional ]il)erties of tho icalm and the fico exercise 
of the reformed religion, ^Vl^llo tho debate wfAS 
going on, Darn ley entered tho room, fresh fioin tho 
embraces of his wife, lie told his fiicmis tliat tJio 
qumi had consented, on his entreaty, to ishuo a full 
and complete amncHty, to establish a new government, 
with tho earl of Munay at the head, and lo submit 
for tho fiituie entiiely to the counbel of his jiarty. 
Tho ninjoiity of tho couspiiMtors looked dubious at 
this sudden coiivorbion; hut though they did not 
tmst Darnlcy, they Wf^te far fiom decmnig him an 
absolute tiaitor and villain, Murray warmly pleaded 
tho part of his bister ; and affor some fuithor conversa- 
tion, in wliich the carl reminded his friends thall 
Darnlcy was comiKjllod, by his oath and signature of 
the coimnon bond, to stand and fall with lliem, it was 
ixHsolvcd to accept tho queen’s offer, given in wilting. 
Tho agroomcnl was to be drawn Uj) at another cou- 
feionco tho same day, and Darnlcy solemnly j)ioiniscd 
to got it signed by his royal consort caily the next 
moiiiiiig. Jn tlio meanwhile he pleaded that tho 
guaids be withdrawn from hci door, to sp.ire tho 
(jueen the ignominy of being any longer considered a 
piisoner. Even l^is was consented lo, with some 
opjiositiou, Kuthven keeping his eyes fixed U])on 
Mary’s husband, as if to read his soul. Quitting tho 
room, the voice of tho gum call rang in his cars; 
“ Whatever bloodshed follows be on your head.” 

Darnlcy tremhhid at the voice, and hurried away 
as if driven by furies. Instead of returning to tho 
qiiootrs room, in accordance with a promise given to 
Maiy, he fled in another direction, and privately sent 
a message to her that all waS going on well. Late at 
night, ho mustcn‘d couiiigc to ticad tlie small stair- 
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<^86 l0a^it)g f^m bis oito^Mroom on tUb b^ment 
of tbe palaoOi io tfao qtieon’s chambot, on the first floor. 
Softly ho crept, followed by three gentlemen, veiy 
yotuig, but devoted friends of the royal cause, Sir 
Arthur Brskino, Anthony Standon^ and Stuart of 
Traquair. To stir the blood of tho youths coining 
before her in tho dead of night, by a passionate 
appeal to their loyalty, was easy. work for Mary ; and 
they all promised on their knees to save her, or to 
ponsh in tho attempt. Then they went back os 
(piietly as they had come, to make preparations fur the 
(light. At the sound of tho midnight bell, when all 
wju* silent, Damley having visited his friends, still 
sitting in conclave, a last time to lull suspicion, tho 
queen wra]>piid herself in a large maiiilu, and cau- 
tiously made her way down llic narrow staircase to her 
husband’s room, where he was waiting for her. So 
far escape was easy, but now began (he difficulty. 
'J’ho guards set by tho conspirators had been with- 
tliawii fiom all entrances to tlio royal apartments; 
but tho outer gates of tho palace wore watchc^d moie 
iianowly tlian over, lluthvon having given stiict 
tJi’ders to let not a soul pass iin or out witliout a pjiss- 
jK)rt, and the closest personal exfiiiiination. lint tho 
(pieen know one outlet not dreamt of by tho most 
watchful of Jicr enemies. Close to tho palace stood 
tho half-riiinod abbey of Ilolyiood, place of sepulture 
of many monarchs ; and an old servant had told Mary 
tliat* there was a secret passage connecting the resi- 
dencci of Scotland’s living sovereigns with tho tomb 
of the dead kings. Tlio passage was cliscoveied after 
some search : it was narrow, damp, and with a stre«im 
of foul, luophitiG air issuing'from it. But Mary hesi- 
tated not a moment. A servant leading tlio way, and 
Daniloy following, slio ciawlcd along the honiblo 
vault, amidst broken coffins, bones, and skulls, with 
skeletons rustling close to her oar in the thick mid- 
night air. The load through tho grave seemed never 
ending, and Mary began to feel faint when emerging 
at last from tho eliai’iiol-house into the old abbey, 
lightened up by tho full moon. At the gate stood 
Erskine, Standou, and Stuart of Traquair, with neigh- 
ing horses stamping tho ground. Jn a second Maiy 
was in tho saddle, taking her seat behind Sir Artlnir 
Biskino, on the same steed. Away they woiit^ with 
tlio swiftness of tlio wind, tho feet of tho noblo 
coursers scan ely touching the ground, l^ast Arthur’s 
Seat, spectral-liXiking in tlio yellow light of tho.m<H)n; 
across tho Esk, and the battle-field of Musselbuigli; 
past Seton and IVestonpans, with the shining sea to 
the left : onward the riders spurred, faster and faster, 
till, at the end of two hours, tho foaming horses drew 
breath under the casthi- walls of Dunbar, “ Who is 
there?” tho warder shouted from tlie tower, “Tho 
queen,” Sir Arthur’s voice sounde(j^ through the night. 
Down camo tho heavy drawbndgo ; tho chains 
clanked ; the iron gate swung on its hinges, and Mary 
Stuart and her five companions rode into Dunbar 
Castle. 

The niglit-rido from Ilolynxid tcb Dunbar restored 
tho shattered fortunes of Scotland’s queen. Even tho 
greatest enemies of the sovereign could not help 
admiring tho invincible courage of tho woman. Maiy, 
on her part, lost no timo to heighten this feeling in 
her fevour. She sent out proclamations in al 1 di rcctions, 
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complaining of the treatment she had rccciveil, accus- 
ing her enemies, dwelling upon the bright’ future 
aiising from her maternal proaiiocts, and simuuoiiing 
all her faithful subjects to arms, to protect her and 
the unborn hojio of two kingdoms in her womb. q’h (3 
call was obgycd with enthusiasm. In less than live 
days, a hundred nobles and tlicir retainers, Protestants 
as well as Catholics, had hurried up to Dnnhar, and 
before a week was over Mary found herself at the hoad 
of an army cJr eight thousand men. Without lasing 
further time, she at once unfurled tlio royal standaid to 
lead her tioops to Edinburgh. There was no dungei on 
the loute, lor dismay had seized tho eonfedeiafo calls 
as soon as th(,y discovered that th(‘y had been be- 
trayed by their nominal cliu*f ; aud, finding the cun out 
of populaiity suddenly turn against tlieni, nothing 
remained but flight across the Border, or humble sub- 
mission to tho queen. Jiut liven, Moiton, Falconsido, 
and two or three others, chose tho foniier couise, aware 
that (heir active jiarticipation in the minder of Kiccio 
would fur ever make reoonciliat ion impossible ; the lest, 
iiieluding Glencairn, Rothes, and Ai gyle, sent in their 
submission, having previously ascertained that a pardon 
would bo granted to them on giving security for 
I future good beliaviour. 'fho carl of Murray alone re- 
fused cither to fly or to crave pai don, although imploi ed 
by Ruthven and Morton, as tho rest had fallen off, 
not to endanger himself on their Account, but to make 
bis jieaco if jKissible. Groat w’^as Alary’s teiuplatioa 
to satisfy at last her burning hatiod, wh(*n liding 
into Edinburgh at the head of hoi troops, and finding 
Aluriay wluire she had left him a fi3\v days before, 
alone, and abandoned by all liis fiicnds. Revenge, 
gratitude, and calculations of policy, kept slrugglin}:; 
in her breast for a inoiiiont, fill both the queen’s and 
the w’^oman’s weakness united in pointing to tJie light 
l>ath. I’o kill a brotlici*, a powerful noble, a week atter 
having called him Jicr deliverer, and smothoiing liim 
under kisses, was above what Alaiy Stuart was yet 
prepared for; she thoiefore ran up to tlio call, kissed 
him piiee moic, and once more (ialJtd him her dciar 
brother. Towards her Jnisband, Mary showed loss 
ceremony ; and before even iln^y n*tuniod to Ediii- 
burgh Dai nicy had to find that she hated him more 
heal tily than over, although to save her ho had become 
a traitor to his party. Tiie vain, contomiitihle youth, 
despised and shunned by all, had to dram tlu* cup of 
dislionour to the dregs, lie 'S'as eompetled to take 
•his oath, by special order of the (puen, wlio held ju 
her hands the incontestablo proofs, under his own 
signature, of having jdanned and organized tlio great 
consjuiacy, that he had never “ i*ounHelit‘d, comiiraiidod, 
coiisoritcd to, assisted or apjm->ved ” tlio death of Eiccio, 
which confession was puhlislied at the market-cross of 
evoiy town of Scotland, After aecomplishing this 
piece of revenge, and sending to the gallows a dozen 
miserable wrotehos, who, in the sliajic) of servants and 
gatekeepers, liad taken part in tho llolyrood events, 
tho queen ordered a magnificent burial for her mur- 
dered lover. ’J’ho ceremony w-as goigeous; but its 
very splendour dostioyod the halo of romanoo hanging 
round the shadow of tho potu’ Itali.m vultii, Jhc 
finest funeral sermon becoming Lis uirunory h i<l been 
pleached already by one of the vorters of tlie loyaJ 
paluc»|. When Jiicciu’s bodj' — me iafetl, j)ieK*L'd, and | 
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torn, with Darnloy’s own dagger, taken from its sheath Elizabeth’S special envoy, not leading Ip anjrtUing else 
by Douglas, left sticking in the mangled corpse as but protestations on tlio part of the English govern 
justification of the deed — had been (3arriod downstairs mont, Mary tried a bolder stop, by expelling Ihm- 
from the queen’s iKHlehamber, and thrown into a dolph, the regular ambassador, from the court, aiid 
lumber-room, like a dog’s carcase, the porter at the door somling him over the Ilorder like a felon, und(ir 
ciamo in to have a last look at her majesty’s f.ivourite. pretence of being in relation with her enemies. 
Then, having stuffed Riccio’s corpse into an old box, the This took place a few days before the nmider 
man fell moralizing : Hero is nis dtjstiny I On this of Iticcio, and appeared for a moment to rouse 
chest was his first bed wlien ho came to the ])laco, and the ire of Elizalxjth almost to the war point. But, 
thei*o now lie lieth, a very niggard aiid niiskiiowti ti no to old habits — not altogethrsr iinwdso in her iX).si- 
knavo,” tion — she waited awhile, and kept watching events 

The physical com ago displayed by Maiy Stuart b( ‘fore committing herself ; and, seeing the quick turn 
after the llol>rood trag<‘dy, groaily in creased the imm- of Marys fortunes after iho flight from Holyrood, she 
Iku* of lior English friends ; and her pios])eots of a heir once more presented herself in the guise of affectionato 
seemed to add immensely to the cljaiiecs of the queen fiiond. No sooner was the Scottish queen leinstallod 
liocoming the successor of Elizabeth. It was getting in her capital, at tlio head of a goodly army, when 
beyond dou])t that the latter never meant to many, love-notes from the throne of England came pouring in 
ami kept dallying and toying with the many aspirants sti'cams. Tlio dim shadow of t>ast ti'oubles was still 
to her lirtiid liicicly as a kind of amnscimmt, with not sufllciently before Mary’s eyes to snbdne her passions, 
the least legal d for tlio often -expiessed wishes of pai- so as to give a soft reply to the llattoriiig letters, 
liamoiit. Thus it became the gwuliially-riarrowing and to express her thankiulness, niorc'ovei, by the 
choice of all looking to the future of the country, despatch of a sirocial ambassador to London. For this 
either to admit Mary and iier heirs to the succcsbion, oftifio the queen selof‘tcd a person named 1'liovnton, 
under sueh constitutional limits as to insure civil and w hu had long filled the post of her confidential agent 
icligious liberty, or to loavt' everything unseitled and at Rome, ’riiornlon took his road byway of Berwick, 
lisk a probable war of succession. The inclination to where ho had a long interview w'iih the carl of Bed- 
choose the lesser of the two evils, in acknowledging ford. The latter, in a note to Cecil, written the same 
the rights of Mary' to the throne of England, Avas day, introduced the new ambassador as “a very evil 
gmdually becoming more general, to such an extent an<l naughty person, whom 1 pi ay you not to bo- 
as to make itself felt in the actions of Elizabeth, lieve.” 

Afraidof facing pxiliamcnt and of raising coother storm In tlio interchange of compliments bidwccn Elira- 

of discussion about her marriage and tlio/jncocssion. beth anil Mary, the laittu* was not long to see her own 
she posl])oncd its moeling from month 1o month, until adxantago. Having madb the wannest offers of aid 
all licr supplies were utteily exhausted, while at the and assistance, Elizabeth was asked, in an innixient 
same time she strove hard to keep on fi iciidly terms way, to oblige her sister by surrendoting to pistico 
with Mary, submitting even to indignities. These the miiidercis of Riccio, notably the caiJs Ruthvoii 
wcio MOt wanting fiom the beginning of tlio Daiuley and J\loi(on, wlio bad taken lefuge in England. ^I'be 
inairiago, and went on increasing when IVIary ]»r!r- demand caino startling ujion Elizabetli, putting liei 
c(‘ivcd tJiat e\ cry successive afiront brouglii on notliing for the moment in the greatest perplexity, 'j’o help* 
but increased tc‘udeiness on tJie ]iai*t of her sister of to send Jiutliven and Morton to the bloc’k was nothing 
England. 'J’iie arrc.st and un]»i isoiiment of Tamworib, less ilian to break fur ever and hopelessly with the 

relbimcrs of Scotland, as 
w^ell as to give deadly 
off(‘nco to their syin ) lalliisci s 
in England, while, on tli 4 ) 
other liaiid, to lefiise the 
sui lender of the calls, 
clearly criminals in the eyes 
of the Jaw, was to make all 
previous expressions of 
friendship for the queen of 
Scots appear liollow' and 
tieacherous. In ordiu* to 
get out of the difficulty, 
JlJlizabeth once more piac- 
tihOii double df‘,ceit. Slio 
pu'omised Maiy to have the 
murdorors arrested, wliilo 
at the same time sho sent 
messengers to the fugitive 
earls, ordonng them to 
keep out of the way, with 
a hint that they would 
find plenty of room in 
England to live in, but 
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tliat they must not stay near the Border. Thfe message 
was uselesB in the case of Ruthven, who* when Klim- 
both despatched her summons, had gone to a land be- 
yond the reach of queens, judges, and hangmen. The 
glim earl, smitten with incurable disease, had risen 
fi-om his deathbed to bo iho arm of the great conspiracy, 
and, by a supremo effoit, compelled the body for a brief 
hour to obey the mind ; but no sooner was the work 
over, when, like a lion mortally wounded, ho sank down 
to rise no more. His comi>anions-in-anus and his son 
William made him a lowly grave, near Newcastle, 
and, praying God to have mercy upon his soul, lodo 
off, not knowing whither. The queen of England 
was able now to asseit, with some show of truth, tliat 
she did not know where to find the men whose daggers 
had struck down David liiccio. 

Mary Stuart’s anxiety to take revenge on the mnr- 
derors of her lover was lost for awhile in weightier 
events. In the second week of June, three months 
after the midnight ride from Holyiood to Dunbar, the 
pangs of childbirth camo over the queen, sotting all 
eyes to watch the least of her movements. To bo 
quiet, Mary retired into the inner apartments of Edin- 
burgh Castlo ; and liore, on the 19th of June, 150G, she 
gave biith to a son, called James at the biiptismal font 
— destined thercjaftor to bo the sixth royal James of 
Scotland, and the fiist of the Ignited Kingdom of 
Scotland and England. I’hc bii th of the child took 
place, between nine and ten o’clock in the morning ; 
and as soon as its sex had been proclaimed, Sir James 
Melville, waiting in the antechamber, spurred and 
booted, sprang on his steed, and rode oft* southward iii 
furious haste. He reached Ber Auck the same evening ; 
slept, and rnshod off again southwaid, scarcely leaving 
the saddle till, at the end of three days, he drew 
breath at the gates of IjotkIou. Tt wa.^ late in the 
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afternoon of the 22nd of June that the familiar fa(.‘e 
of Sir James appeared before Coed, who was not a 
little startled on loariiing the great news brought by 
the dusty traveller. Without losing a minute, Cecrl 
posted down toGnicnwich, wlioro the queen had taken 
up her rcsidoivce, to enjoy tJio fine season in inoirimeiifc 
and festivities. Eliza l)cth was dancing after snpjier, 
when she was told that Mr. Secretary wisIkkI Io see her 
on impoi-tant business; not wishing to he intoi- 
nipted in the ehanuing exercise of lior limbs, she 
ordered him to come up and deliver his message 
quickly. Then Cecil, stepping foiwaul gravtdy, 
whispered in her ear, “the (iucon Maiy Las bexiu 
delivered of a son.” Elizabeth started as if struck by 
invLsible hands. Losing all wJf-control, she sank into 
a cliair, and covering her face, burst out crying, “Hie 
Queen of Soot-s is mothoi of a fair son, while I am hut 
a barren st(x;k.” 

A few hours sufficed to cliaso all traces of the 
woman in Elizalictii, and luing out tho queen and 
acoom])lished actress. Early on tlie morning after his 
arrival, her majesty received Sir James Melville at a 
solemn audience, to licai fioni his lips tho gieat nows 
from tho noith. Elizabeth was all smiles and cheer- 
fidness, expressing her intense delight at tho message ; 
and, in answer to a lequest of tho ambassador io 
stand godmother* to the new-boin infant, consented at 
once “to bo a gossip to tho queen.*’ A little ]>rivato 
conversation followed, in which tlio astute Seofcli 
diplomatist, “to give Jier majesty a ecaio fiom 
marriage, and fiom diaries of Austria,” infoimod 
Elizabeth thj|t “the queen ot Scots had dearly bought 
her cliild, lieing so sore lianclled that slio wi^licd 
she liad never been mariied.” Tlio “scaio” was 
somewhat unnocessai y in respect to the bigheaded 
archduke, and tho cleverness of Sir .lames only 
proved that he had got very little insiglit into I lie 
true nature of Queen Elizabeth. It was mit ly fur 
this reason that ho was not successful either in tlio 
management of tho most important part of 1 he business 
which had brought him to London, ’flio news t>f 
Marys delivoiy might ('asily have been tiansmittcd by 
any oi dinary duko, baron, or other gold-laced official ; 
but what had diivcn him into the fatigues of tlio 
.siiddle and top-boots was something voiy diffi^reiiL, 
Her late successes had made the (piocn of Scots sanguints, 
and sho hojicd that tho biith <jf a heir would suffi- 
ciently sbirtlo her aflcctionate English sister to settle 
the gieat succession (picstion. However, Elizalioth 
was not startled for more than an hour or two. and 
after that became more waiy than (wcr. To all the 
polite requests of Sir James, and still mono polite hints 
as to what liis mistiess might do iu case lier just 
demands w'oro entirely refused, Elizabeth replied with 
nothing but compliments and vague promises, devoid 
of even tho shadow of a tangible engagement. At 
last, tlio diplomatist w^as compelled to dj aw iho final 
arrow fiom his quivor,in remarking upon the attitude 
of the Eiiglisli parliament in former sessions, and tho 
probability that tho next would bring forth more 
serious debates on the succession. Tho thrust (*amo 
liomo, for tlio queen was fully aw'aio that a stonn 
was browing in the political sky, which, tins time, 
could not bo allayed by further parHamontaiy proro- 
gations. ^ It had been settled tJiat t* ♦ icprosontativos 
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of the nation ahould meet at the end of Scpfomher, the 
state of the royal exchequer allowmg no further delay. 
JlulviVs argument, nevertholcHs, had no effect upon 
Elizabeth, who was making her own pre]:)aiations fur 
getting the necessary supidies, Slie^ liad decided to 
make ilio faithful commons pliant’ hy a progress 
through the countiy previous to tlio mooting of par- 
liament, trusting that hor speeclios wcmld prove a 
fair counterpoise against the new tcinptaiions of the 
ScKitch biby. Tauglit early in the school of adversity, 
of intrigue, and of suffering, Elizaheth all her life 
long had a profound belief in the power of words over 
facts. 

The queen sot out on her progress at the commence- 
ment of August. Passing successively thiough Bed- 
ford, Huntingdon, and Nortliampfoiishire, ] laying a fly- 
ing visit to Woodstock — prison of her youth — honour- 
ing Cecil by accepting his hospifali/y at Stamford, 
eliciting inimonse enthusiasm at Oxford by speaking 
pure Greek, and delighting tlio farmers of Berks and 
Bucks by talking very broad English, Elizabeth spent 
seven weeks in gathering popularity, and came back 
t,o London just in time to open parliament., well sjitis- 
fied with the results of her journey. The lords and 
I commons assembled on the 30th of September, and 
1 the effect of the queen’s progress was so far visible 
j on th(dr deliberations that for more than a fortnight 
I nothing was heard of but compliments to bor majesty. 

{ Then, however, came a sudden explosion of pent-up 
feelings. Cecil, thinking the time admirable for pass- 
ing his money-bills, brought them forward on tlio 
18th of October ; but was met at onco by the motion, 
voted amidst great applause “ to revive the suit for 
the succession,” and to consider the supplies afterwards. 
It was in vain that a member of the pnvy council, 
Sir Ambio.-jo Cave, declared formally, as if directed to 
do BO by Elizabeth, that “the queen, by God’s special 
providence, was moved to marry ; that she minded for 
the welfare of the nation to pioscxjulo the same, but 
that she wislioil to see the sequel of that before further 
suit touching the succi^swun.” It W(m not difficult 
to seo that this was but a stratagem for getting the 
money-bills passeil, and then prorogue pfirliament 
once more; and Iho commons persistently lefused to 
]K)st}x>no tho subject uppermost in their minds, 

I ui’ging iho upper house to assist in tho ‘ suit fur tho 
j snccmsioii.” I’ho loi-ds having consented, all public 
; business was suspended for two weeks, in order to 
I propfiio an address to the crown, which task was 
j left io a committee of both houses, Elizabeth gave 
' vent t(; her anger at this step in lioroo invectives; 
j and, not contffiit with showering abuse upon }>ai liament 
I in general, sent foi the princijial mcralx?rs of the 
eomnntlee to deliver to them S}iecial lectures, made up 
I of alternate p/tnnisc8»and threats. But the committee 
I vv'ent on iif*1 withstanding, and tho groat address 
j having been sliaped in ten days’ lalionr, the queen 
1 was askcvl to listen its delivery. Gladly would 
1 sho bavci sent her faithful loids and commons homo 
to their famines ; but (k- il’s argument of tliore being 
no moe'ey in the exchequer was nnansvvt lable. 
Ihore were no sermucs noeded to kaeh the value 
of money to die maiden (pieen. 

« By her highness’s special coinuuuidnu nt,” twenty- 
, seven members of the House of l.ujds, and thirty 'of 


the Commons assembled at Whitehajl, on tho 5th of 
Novetnbor, to deliver the address. Tlio paper, road 
by Bir Nicholas Bacon, was very decided in tone, 
setting it forth as an absolute necessity that the queen 
should either many, or, refusing to do so, prepare at 
onco a settlement of the succession, Elizabeth w.i'^ 
told that sho might marry “wlioro it should idoa^^e 
her, whom it ijhoiild please her, and as soon as it 
should jileaso her ;” but that, inaniago not decided 
upon at onco, and in all sincerity, it was indispeiisahlo * 
to pass a law of succession, “ carrying with it such 
necessity that without it they could not see how the 
safety of her royal person, or the preservation of hor 
im^-ienal crown and reabft, could bo or should bo 
sufficiently and certainly provided for.” 'Jdio address 
wound U 2 ) by saying that tho non-settlement of tho 
succession would bo “ a dangeious Imidon before Gixl 
iijjon hor majestj*.” Elizabeth was startled at this 
language, and in great excitement gave vent to a 
most extraordinary speech. After well abusing tlio 
rneinbei's of the lower house, sho cried that “ she was 
not surprised at the commons; they had small 
experience, and had acted like boys; but that tlio 
lords should have gone along with them, she con- 
fessed, had filled her with wonder. TJicro were 
some among them who bud pla<jed their swouls at hor 
disposal wlicii hor sister was on the throne, and had 
invited her to seize the crown, and sho knew but too 
well that if sho allowed a successor to be named, 
there would bo men who would approach him, or her, 
with the same oncouragomoiit to disturb tho peace of 
the realm.” Then, turning round upon a couple of uii- 
luck}'^ bishops, tenants of tho sees of Durham and Lon- 
don, whom sho espied among the address-bearers, Eliza- 
Ix'th continued, shaiqily “ And you, doctors, you, I 
understand, make long speeches about this business. 
One of you dared to say in times past that I and my 
sister >vero bastards, and you must ne,eds bo interfering 
in what docs not concern you. Go home and amend 
your own lives, and set an honest example to your 
fiimilics.” In conclusion, getting every minute into 
fiercer wrath, tlio queen 1(dd hor hearcis, in high 
treble, that although sho had promised in fonner times 
to many, and still meant to do so, sho was deter- 
mined to give no fiuther jiarticulars about hor* in- 
tentions. “ Did I so ehooso,” she cried, in half hyste- 
rical shrieks, “ I might make tho impel tinenco of the 
wiiole set of you an excuse to wilhdraw my promise; 
yet, for tho i calm’s sake, 1 am resolved that I will 
maiTy. But I will take a husband that will not bo 
to tho taste of some of you. J have not married 
hitherto out of consideration for you , but it shall be 
done now, and you wlio have been so urgent with mo 
will find the effects of it to your cost. Think you tho 
jirinco who will^bo my consort will feel himself safe 
with such as you, who thus dare to thwart and cross 
\our natural queen.” Hero Elizalicth felt fairly 
overcome by her own indignation ; and, conscious that 
hor oratoiy had reached the ciilminating |>eint. she sud- 
denly tamed tm her IkxiLs, and, tossing her head, swept 
out of the hall, Tjoidaand commons lixiked at each 
othei in blank astonishment, utterly amazed at tho 
marvelJons exhibition, 

Eliza lielhs anger, as always, so on this occasion, 
soon cooled down. She had learned too much in the 
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Bcliool of bitter experience not to know, or fit least to 
divine by a sort of instinct, that the time had oome 
when nations were getting stronger than kings ; and 
she nowfclt, with tolerable cloanie^ of vision, that slio 
conld not aflbrd to quarrel with parliament. Besidos she 
wan ted money, which consideration overruled all other 
considerations. Cecil got orders to make her peace 
with the representatives of the pcqplo, she giving the 
distinct promise either to marry or to settle the 
suooession before the arrival of another session. As 
a reason for tlio postponement of the succession-ques- 
tion, the quccai alleged that it was necessary to consult 
the highest legal authorities respecting the will of 
lleniy Vlir. excluding the Scotch title, the validity of 
which was silently implied. Neither lords nor com- 
mons demurred to this argument, thus likewise ap- 
proving, if only indirectly, the claims of Maiy Stuai t. 
Those important matters having been arranged in tho 
course of November, Cecil once more, on the 27th of 
the month, intioduced his money-bills. To show 
their gratitude for tho queen’s renewed promise to 
act ac<*ording 1o tho wishes of tho nation, the 
niemberH of tho lower house lhade up their minds to 
outdo theiiiselvos in liheiality ; and her majesty was 
privately informed that tho supplies to be voted 
would he unusually lai'go. Tho news was delightful, 
and Elizabeth resolved to improve the occasion by a 
fine dramatic attitude. I'ho faithful commons were in- 
lbrwlt.Hi that although the queen might require for tho 
public service all that they were ready to offer, yet 
that she boggesd them not to go too far, inasmuch as 
“ she coun It'd her eiibj(*cts in respect of their hearty 
goud-will licr host treiusiircrs.” Ilaokiicyod as was 
the phT'aso— freely used by kings and queens cen- 
turies before Elizahtdli— it had a wonderful effect 
upon the “ Ix^ys ” of tlie House of Commons, who but a 
few clays before sfood out in valiant defence of public 
rights and the public purse. They forthwith voted, 
with cheeifiil alacrity, supplies d(»ublo in amount to 
wliafc had been granted in previous parliaments, in- 
creasing tho national buidcns, among others, with an 
income-tax of seven per cent, for two years. With a 
Jittlo economy, tho queen found tho money miglit bo 
made to last for four, or perhaps five, years, during 
which time she quietly resolved to do without the good 
commons and their spocchos. 

\\ bile Queen Elizabeth was bravely battling with 
parliamentary friends and foes, Queen Mary was load- 
ing a golden life of idleness and pleasiiio. Never 
since slie set foot upon tho soil of Scotland seemed her 
piospect fairer than at this moment, when, having 
broken the head of a ]K>worful conspiracy, and rown- 
querod to a great extent the good-will and sympathy 
of her subjects, she hod been acknowledged, in addition, 
heir to another crown, loftier far than tlie diadem of 
her own realm. Mary Stuart was fully conscious of 
the proud position to which she had risen ; hut tho only 
use she made of it was to give tho rein once more to lier 
untamed passions, and to hurry. on headlong in the 
career of perdition. She had scarcely^ risen from her 
childbed, and scarcely wj-eaked her vengeance for tlie 
murder of her old fovourite upon a handful of poor 
wretches, when she was already deeply engaged with 
a new lover, far more dangerous than tho musical 
lUUaii pierced by Darnley’s dagger, Tlie new woer, 
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on whom Mary bestowed her smiles with scinccly any 
attempt at soorooy, was James Hepburn, fourth eaid 
of Bothwell, thirty years of age, not goodJookiug, 
but by far tho most audacious, dovei, and accom- 
plished villain in all Scotland. Ho ha<l known the 
queen in Franco soon after she had beconio a widow , 
had laid his youthful homage at her foot ; had boon 
employed by her subsoquoiilly in Sootlaud ; had thou 
fled the country, accused of attempting to assussiiuito 
the earl of Murray, and had, finally, rohn nod in 1.005, 
by special desire of Maiy, boon restored to his foiinor 
rank of lord high admiral, boon appointed to the 
lucrative office of warden of tho marclios, and j ooeived 
in addition extensive grants of crown loiids. Jlecklcss, 
bold, and unscrupulous, fearing neither God nor man, 
and altogether the very poifection of liumau deviliy, 
ho was just tho man to please Mary Stuart , and David 
Kiecio Imd no sooner been laid in IukS lust narjow brx 
by the poor porter of ITolyrood Palace, when Bothwell 
openly took tlio' place of tho murdered favouiito. JJis 
progress in favour was such that at tho birtli of the 
infant prince ho had already assumed tho chief luanago- 
ment of the queens household, treating tlio king- 
consort 08 a moio cipher, and tran^sading state husi- 
nosswith thoeail of Murray and the new min isle rs. 
Tuwaids tho end of July, the qni;cu and liothwell 
went to the castle of Alloa, on the Forth, and fi oai 
thonco to tho Highlands, to make merry in limiting 
2 >artiesand ciirousals; and on Lord Dai nleypri'sunung 
to follow his loyal consort, ho was oulcred bac k by tho 
favourite, and mockingly told that he ought not to 
come without an invitation. Had Dariiley poSM^ssed 
but a giain of jiliysioal coinage or of manly upiight- 
uess, ho might, not only as claimant of tlu^ ci own- 
matrimonial, hut as descendant of both Tu tors and 
Stuart#*, have rallied frfoiuls enough aiound him to 
chastise the insolence of Bothwell, and, in driving 
him once more back to liis old liaiints in h ranee, 
raised himself even in Marys estimation. But the 
youth whom ]\TelvilJe truly chaiactmizcd as “ tlie long 
lad,” posbossed neither courage nor chai actor; and 
his past career in Scotland having equally diNgnsted 
all parties, the favouiito had not tho least difficulty 
in diiving him fiom the court. Tliis was not enough, 
however, and Bothwell, no less than the ipie.on, soon 
began to aim at Koiiielbing moic. “H is an bciirt,- 
break for her,” wrote T*ethmgtou, Mary’s bcoietary 
of state, to his fi ioud the archbishop of Glisgow^ in 
SeptcmiKjr, “to think that ho should bo lier Inisbaiid, 
and how to be fioo of him she sees no outlet,” 

The “ outlet ” was found at last in a lengtlxmcd 
consultation of Bothwell and his frietidw. I'lic queen 
was decided xo many her lover, although ho had a 
wife, as well as she a husband. His tie was easily 
broken by divorce, and the saniji had been thought of 
by Mary; hut the idea of it was discaided as a 
dangerous affair, and likely to lead to the royal infant 
being declared illegitimate, and all agri'cd that 
murder would bring about soonest the ])roi)<Jscd end. 
To acoomplisli it, Bothwell souglit tho aul of .all tbo 
chief party men, not forgetting to avail liimscU of 
the assistfince of those engaged in the assassination of 
Blccio. The exiled earl of Morton had many it i<uuls 
at court, who promised that if tiio qinicn w*>uld 
extend •her paidon to him they w ukl join lu the 
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complot against Darnloy, Mary readily consented, 
showing herself more anxious even than her paramour 
to tread the path of blood wliicli was to load to a new 
wedding. I’ho arrangomonts for Darnley’e murder 
wore made with Iho greatest coolness and delibera- 
tion. liothwcirs first plan was to kill the king- 
consort in a forced duel; and, thinking that Morion 
might bo the best man lo 0 :^ ecu to tlio work, as one 
of those whom Darnley had most ofttiuded by his 
treachery, lie wont to moc'i tho banisht d earl at iho 
Border, wi th the ro^'al pai don in his hand. However, 
Morton showed great unwillingness to commit him- 
self, and even on being told “that it was tho queen's 
mind that Darnley should bo'' taken away,” excused 
bimsclf on iho good ground ihat having “ but newly 
corno from one trouble, ho foU in no liasto to enter 
into another.'* Seeing this plan failing, and not 
meeting wilh anybody else willing to stab or shoot 
the qiKJen s husband openly, Both well had rooourso 
to poison. This oilorcd some diflicolly, for Darnley 
Wiis on his guard, having been repeatedly w^arned 
against tlio machinations of his enemies, and fully 
aivaro that they meant to take his life. Once or 
twice, to save himself, he made attempts to tly Iho 
kingdom ; but Mary being undcsirous that he should 
thus cscaxic, as it w^ould prevent her marriage, he had 
become a voluntary prisonor, living with his father 
at Glasgow\ To entice her husband away from this 
place of safety, thociuoen all at once assumed an air of 
fondness tow^ards him, sending the most affectionate 
messages, and entrckating liim to bo }uesont at the 
baptism of tho infant prince, fixed to take place at 
Stii ling, on the 1 Tith of December. Dai iiley consented, 
though wilh groat reluctaiujc. Notwithstanding all 
the spite, scorn, and disgrace wliicli his consort had 
hcaiJcd uixm him, ho felt an a flection foi her which 
seemed to inerciaso rather tlian decay vdiea becoming 
aw'are that she sought his doiitli. Tlio snake-eyes 
kept tho biid entranced. 

'iiio baptism of the royal infant ivas of the utmost 
magnificcneo. Queen Elizabeth bad sent a foni. of 
pure gold, niassivtj like armour, in which to dip liie 
hedr-apparent of England ; wliilo the king and queen- 
mother of France, rioUcT in compliments than cash, 
liad despatched Iavo special envoys to oiler congratu- 
lations to any amount. Tlio oc.iemony took place 
after sunset, when, under the glare of a hundred 
torches svrung by mail-clad warriors, the i ' unless ol 
Arg> lo, frifjnd of the mm dcre^l Kiccio,held the piinco 
over the golden foni., while tho arch] )i shop of St. 
Andrews, intimate fiicnd of Botliwell, and reputed to 
be almost as ^jficat a villain, perfonnod the ba])tismal 
s(jrvicc. Dai nicy w«as not pi esc tit, tlie fear of being 
killed liaving betiomo stronger than ever, and not 
without very good reason, klary once more showed 
herself exoctaingly afTectionato, and inducing him 
to tiike his meals with her, he all on a sudden felt 
that he had been poisored. Helpless like a child, 
the unhappy youth rushed away from Stirling C'astlo 
to his father's house at Glasgow, deeming himself 
nowhere scenro but there. But. bofoiohehad gone 
far, eruptions broke oin. all over bis body, and ho had 
to be carried into Glasgow' raoio dead tJian alive. 
The queen sent spies after Dumley, to wahdi tho 
result of his iHness, and, awaiting events, pna^eeded 


I with her lover to Drummond Castte ajud Tullibardino, 

1 to spend the (Christmas holidays together as pleasantly 
/ as possible, 2'he pleasure was disturbed by the un- ' 
expected news of tho king-consort having recovered 
from his illness, and of fooling strong enough to 
threaten an exposure of the attempts upon his life. 
Mary saw that no time was to bo lost to carry out 
her designs. Fiercer than ever, and -with passions 
beyond control, she began to feel contempt for the 
men who wore promising daily to rid her of her 
husband, for even Bothwell seemed wanting courage. 
She could w»ait no longer, and resolved to secure in 
her own grip tho helpless figure standing between 
her and her lover. Sending Bothwell to Edinbui gh, 

! to discard suspicion, tho royal ligress wx*nt forth in 
search of her victim. 

Never in tho world's history was there such a 
journey as that of Queen Mary Stuart, bent upon 
murdering her husband. On Thursday, the 23i*d of 
January, she loft the Highlands with her lover ; they 
spent the night together at Ctillendar, after which ho 
lodo away to tho east, and she to the south. Besting 
not an hour by the i^'ay, she galloped along over 
thirty miles of load, aniving in Glasgow late at 
night, and proceeding straight lo her liuslxind’s house, 
'i'lio poor youth’s heart was sinking wuthin him wdieti 
llionifis Crawford, his trusty seivant, announced to 
him that Queen Maiy w’as at the door, (hawfoi’d 
was a bold man, and opening the door to admit her 
majesty, made no hesitation to tell her that his 
master was afraid of her. “ Tliei e is no i emody agai nst 
fivar,” Mary exclaimed, abruptly , to whicli Grawfoid 
replied, looking straight into her 03 x 8 , “ Ah, madam, 

1 know so far of my mast or lliat ho desires nothing 
more than that the secrets of every creature’s heart 
wore writ in tJioir fac*es.” I'lie queen winced under tho 
look of the old sorvan t, but pushed by ; she know that 
her face at least told no secrets. Darnley had suffered 
fiom a ndajiSLs and was l 3 dng in bod wdien Mor}*^ en- 
tered his room. She sat down at the foot of tho bed, 
overwhelming him willi caresses, till, tho lire of old 
}>assion arising in his bi east, he Ix'gged she would be 
his oivn again. “ Take mo back to your ai ms,” ho 
died, “ lot me bo y’our husband once more, or ma}' I 
never rise from this bed.” The queen’s ayes glistomwl . 
hci viijtim was in her hands. “ JSay 3 x 11 will bo mine 
agj^in,” ho continued, more eagerly, not liettring her 
speak; “Heavon knows I am punished for making 
1 U 3 " god of you, for liaving no thought hut of you."* 
lie attcmpied to kiss her; but she withdrew in 
disgust- his bicath smelt from tho quantities of 
medicine ho had been eornpclled to take as antidotes 
to jKiison. Mary saw that tho game was didicult, and 
not lo give rise to fiesh suspicions, she resolved to 
postpone further action for another day. AVithdraw- 
ing herself from her husband’s embrace, she told him 
that she could not remain with him, as she wished, on 
account of a pain in her side, but would visit him 
early next morning. Before quitting tho loom, Dam- 
ley, pafisionato •nto madness, swore that if she would 
be his own again, he would follow her to tlio ends of 
the world. Mary gave him a glance wliiidi made him 
tremble, he knew not whether of fear or of love. 

Quitting Darnley, the queen went to the lodgings 
prepared for her reijeption, her head all on fire. Too I 
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excited to go to* rest, she sat down to write a long 
lotter to Bothwoll, acquainting him with the events of 
the day. After sneering at the many protestations of 
love from her husband, and describing the suffering 
sho had undergone from his bad breath, Mary told her 
lover, "I pretended that I believed what he said; you 
never saw him bettor, or heard him speak more 
humbly. If I did not know his heart was wax, and 
mine a diamond, whereinto no shot can enter but that 
which comes from you, I could almost have had pity 
on him; but fear not, the plan shall hold to the 
death.** Speaking of her husband made IVIary think 
of the fact that her lover also was troubled with a 
wife. “ liemember,** she admonished him, “ that you 
suffer not yourself to be won by that false mistress of 
yours. We are coupled with two bad companions: 
the devil sunder us, and God knit us together, to bo the 
most faithful couple tliat ever He united. This is my 
filth, and I will die in it. I am writing to you while 
the rest are sleeping, since 1 cannot sleep as they do 
and as I would dosiro, that is, in your aims, my dear 
love, whom I pray God ]irescrve fiom all evil.** The 
pious sentiment seemed to brifig on a train of feoble 
compunclioTis in Mary’s breast, while recorded by her 
pen. “I must go forward with mj'' purpxse,** she 
continued, “though it is the office of a traitress. He 
will not come with mo excqit I jrromise him that I 
shall bo with him as befor(3, and doing this ho will do 
all J ploaso, and come with mo. To make him trust 
mo, T had to fence in some things with^im ; so when 
he asked that when he was well we sliould have botli 
but one bed, 1 said that if he, changed not purpose it 

should be so He suspects greatly, and yet ho 

trusts me. He suspects the thing you know, and of 
his life ; but to lire last, when I speak two or three 

kind wor ds, ho is happy and out of doubt It 

IS late. I could write to you for over, yet now must 
end. Burn this letter, for it is dangerous, and nothing 
well said in it.** 

Botliwidl received the letter safoly at Edinburgh; 
but instead of burning it, put it into a silver casket, to 
keep company to others of t.ho same kind. A man of 
many resources, ho thought the handwriting of a 
royal lad}', promising to bo, but not yet, Lis wife, might 
jKiasibly be useful at some future time. On former oc- 
casions, the earl had found grouiids to mistrust Mary, 
so that, to watch all her movements ho Irad placed 
one of his misti’osscs, a Jjady Korcs, as maid of honour 
at her side; and although the queen’s actions could 
leave no longt'r a doubt that sho was passionately 
enamoured of him, yet her very cleverness in pro- 
cexjding to g<it rid of a husband fiirnishod reasons for 
making Bothwoll umisually thoughtful. Instead, 
therefoi'e, of replying to the long letter of Mary in 
writing, he contented liimself to send<a verbal message 
back by the bearer — a Frenchman going by the name 
of Palis. “ Commend me to the queen,** the mossago 
ran, “and tell her that all will go well. Say that 
everything is arranged, and that the king’s lodgings 
are ready for him at Kiik-o*-Field.^ By the time 
Paris I'eturned to her, the queen had finished the 
greater part of her work. She had persuaded her 
niisband to allow himself to be taken away from his 
father’s house under her own superintendence, and to 
bo installed in another residence, on the promise that | 
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as soon as his health should be finally ve^itored, she 
would admit him again to his conjugal rights. ’ The 
residence fiist named by Maiy was Craiginillar ; but 
the receipt of Bothwell’s message altered her plans, 
and she informed her oonsori that, on oonsidoration' 
she thought it bettor to take him to a (pilot residences 
just b(3yond the walls of Edinburgh. IJanilcy made 
no resistance whatever, helpless like an infant under 
the glance of the snuke-cyes bending over his couch. 
It was only when the eyes were gon(3 that ho began 
to doubt whether ho was acting wisely, ycit oven then 
felt that he had no power to act ibr himself. “ I 
have fears enough,” he said to Thomas Crawfoul, who 
vainly tried to retain him at Glasgow, using all tli (3 
infiuence possessed by an (dd redainor, who had 
served his fixthor befoie serving him: “ I have fears 
enough, but may God judge between me and the 
(j[ueen. I have her proiniso only to trust to ; but I 
have put myself m her hands, and J must go with her 
though sho should cut my tin oat.** 

Mary set out from Glasgow with her hxisband on 
the 26th of January, ho being so weak as s(*aroely to 
be able to bear the fatigim of being carried in a litter. 
Crawford, afraid that fi esh poison liad been admiuis- 
teied already to his master, insisted on aceoinpanyiiig 
him ; but tliat the (pieen would not allow, and Darnky 
echoed but wlmt she said. Slowlyf like a funeral, the 
royal cavalcade went forward ou the road, travelling 
in short stages as far as Unlit hgow, where it became 
necessary to rest for two days. Daruley’s lelnotam'o 
to proceed further was extreme; yet Maiy would 
hear of no delay, and on the evening of the 3()tli of 
January she had brought her prisoner to the gates of 
Edinburgh. Hero the earl of Bothwoll took (baigo 
of the royal train, to the in tense consfoniaf iun ot 
Darnlcy, whose foais culnn’Lated when anived before 
tho low, miserable dwelling, looking more like a gaol 
than anything else, which wits to serve for his resi- 
dence St. J\lar}Mn-thc-Fields, or, as commonly 
called, Kirk-o’- Field, was an old, quadrangular build- 
ing, closely adjoining tho town walls, not far from 
tlm Cowgate, which had onc‘o been oeciqded hy 
Dominican monks, but, long deserted and. in ruins, 
had gradually become, with tlie roofless church in its 
immediate neighbourhood, tho lefiigo of rats and 
owls, Tho “ king’s lodgings,” prepaied by Bothwoll, 
consisted of only two habitable looms, one on the 
ground'fioor, and tho other in tlio story above, which 
latter had been funiishod as a bedchamber for the” 
expected royal occupant. *i*o prevent any opposition 
on the part of her husband to being carried iij) to this 
mean bedioom, which, as if not sutHcienlly rnouniful, 
had boon bung with black cloth, IMary told him tliat 
sho meant to watch at his side till his health was en- 
tirely restored, and till then would sleep in tho room 
immediately below his own. She jnirtly kept her 
promise, visiti g the lonely dwelling for seveial days, 
in company with tho Lady Bores, Bothw ell’s mistresH, 
and stopping for two or tlii’ee nights in the room on tho 
ground floor. The last night viis that from Saturday 
the Sth to Sunday the Utli of February. Mary Stuart 
rose early in tho morning ; and as seon as she had 
left the rtiom, a mmibor of workmen, sb’ange-l coking, 
some in masks, took possession of »t. I’heir work 
had not^iroceedcd lai‘, when tho qn u came back m j 
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groat haste : she had forgotten a rich coverlet of fur, 
and was afraid an “accident** might spoil it. 

All tho evening of Sunday the 9tn of Februai7 
Maty sat at her husband’s bedside, joyful and con- 
lontod, and cliocring him with her smiles. She talked 
ISO loud and laughed so merrily as to drown the sound 
of hammering in the house below, tho whispering of 
many voices, and tho shuffling of many feet. While 
tho quoon of Scots was talking and laughing, dark 
figures nmflJcd in long cloaks had come into tho 
bedroom just under her feet, superintending the un- 
I loading of piiekhorses, and tho dejxisit of large bags, 

I thecontenis of which wore thrown on the floor. After 
: a while one of the figures stole upstairs, and after 
listening a minute or two, entered the room where the 
queen was hilling at the side of her husband’s bed. 
it was ihc call of Hothwell. Bowing to tho ground, 
ho announced to her majesty that the time had come 
fo proceed to Ilolyrood Palace, to be present at a 
masqnoiade given to (jolobrate the mariiage of two of 
tho joyal servants. Mary frowned, os if unwilling to 
fjiiit her husband, whoso eyes were riveted on hors. 
kJxpressing deep regret that she could stay no longer, 
she told him she would return early in the morning ; 
she kissed him affect iouately, she bade him good 
night, and with a last sweet smile quilted the room. 
Darnley felt ojipressed unto death when being left 
alone, with no other being near but a page. His long 
illness had miule him I’ofloctivo; sorrow had com- 
mciKJod to tcac^h him wisdom, and a Bible and Prayer- 
l)ook had found their way into his man. To seek 
relief from overwhelming melancholy, hb called his 
iwige to bring him tho Prayer-book, and to open it at 
the service of the day. It was tho 55th Psiilm, and 
Darnley read aloud : “ Give oar to my prayer, O God, 
and hide not thyself from my supplication. Attend 
unto mo, ami ]u*ar me . I mourn in my complaint and 
make a noise, because of the voi <'0 of tho enemy, 
because of the opjiression of the wicked, for they cfist 
iniquity upon me, and in wiath they hate mo. My 
hcait IS sore pained within me, and the terrors of 
«loiith are fallen upon me. Tearfulness and trembling 
aio come upon mo, and boiTor hath overwhelmed mo. 
Dinnk'y now began praying, and soon afic^r foil 
asleep, with the p^ige at tho foot of tlio bed. An hour 
aficr, l)otli j)vince and page were found dead in an 
orchaid, fort y yards away ironi the place whore they 
had gone to rest, their faces upturned to tin 

Tl'O qnoen of Scotlanfl had been exceedingly meiry 
at tlio masquerade, afic r she left her husband, bho 
talked much, and particularly with Bothwell, who, 
however, disappeared from her side towards midnight. 
Ti'he earl was then, seen going to his own room, 
changing his rich dross of velvet and satin for a 
soldier’s cloak, and quitting the palace by way of tho 
garden, giving tlio passwtjrd to the sontinols at tho 
gate. He returned in a couple of liours, when tho 
masque was over, tho joy of which had not boon 
distnibed by a loud explosion hoard in tlie direction 
of Edinburgh. The cail liad not been many minutes 
in his room when one of the royal servants appciire?! 
at the door, trembling and terror-stricken. “The 
king’s house/' ho cried, “ is blown up, and 1 trow tlie 
ibig is slain.” Bothwell turned round, shouting 
“treason,” and in a moment rushed down ilito the 


courtyard, collected a body of.soldiem, and went off 
with them to Kirk-o’-Field. A great multitude was 
assembled here, called together by the explosion, all 
busy in examining the ruins of the house, and mar- 
velling how tho bodies of Darnley and his page could 

f rot so far away from it, with not the slightest 
nirt visible about tliem, yet undressed, and their 
clothes, clean and ninscorchcd, lying at their side. 
Bothwell at once dispersed the muttering citizens, 
and, forbidding any one to approach, ordered tho two 
corpses to lie locked up in a neighbouring house. 
From here Damley’s b^y was (Mirried away, a few 
days after, with great privacy, to tho vault of Holy- 
rood chapel. Extraordinary silence on tho part of the 
people accompanied all these proceedings. Nothing 
was talked of througliout tho whole of Scotland but 
the murder of tho queen’s hnslmnd, and every hand 
pointed to Bothwell as the chief criminal, wiulo none 
had conrogo enough to hint that tho queen herself 
had participated in the foul deed. All the pre- 
parations of the crime, indeed, had been so clumsily 
made, and its execution itself been so bold and baro- 
f'Aced, as to leave not tho slightest doubt as to tho 
originators, and ii any remained, Mary’s behaviour 
was pufticiont to settle tho matter. While Kicoio’s 
death had raised her energy to tho higlicst pitch, 
venting itself in furious .hatred against his assassins, 
and fierce punishment of their moi^ost tools, the 
murder of ho^ husband left her very quiet aud col- 
lected, with not the least perceptible wish to bring 
tho murderers to justice. All tliat she did to exhibit 
her grief was to shut Jiersolf up in her room ; not - 
alone, however, but in company with Bothwell, whom 
tho unanimous voice of tho people declared to l>o t!io 
murderer. Shouts were htjanl, at dead of night, in 
the streets of Edinburgh and under tlie vciy windows 
of tho queen, calling the vengeance of heaven down 
upon the earl ; but with no other effeet than that of 
Mary exhibiting more and more fondiK'ss for the man 
thus heavily accused, refusing all intercourse but liis, 
aud making him her sole companion In less than a 
fortnight after the tragedy of Kirk-o’-Field, the queen, 
seemingly weary of her ailhetcd mourning, rcmOA'ed 
to Boton Castle, closely follow'od by l>olh\Nell, who 
brought with him tho archbishop of St, Audreys. 
Other distinguished visitors diopj^cd in at the castlo 
a day or tw^o after, among thorn Hiintly, Argyle, and 
Lcthington. 'Urn widowed qnoen and her friends 
enjoyed themselves greatly, shooting at tho butts 
during tho day, and drinking and feasting at night. 
A small amount of business was also transacted during 
the festivities at Seton Castle. Huntly*, brotber-in-law 
of Bothwell, signed his consent to tho divorce of his 
sister from tho noble earl, her majesty’s fevoiirito, and 
the archbishop ol^t. Andrews promised to (conduct the 
little matter to a satisfactory end and to give all his 
blessing. * 

The harmony which reigned at tho royal court of 
ScKitland was rudely disturbed, a few days after, by a 
letter from the Carl of J^ennox, who had tho courage 
to come forward openly, and to demand that the murr 
dorerft of his son should l)o brought to justice. “ I 
am forced by nature and duty,” Lennox wrote, under 
date of the 20th of February, “to beseech yotir 
majesty most humbly, for God’s cause and the houemr 
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of your majesty? wi this your roalm> ftiat your iugh- 
uess Would wiili ccmvoniont diligence assemble the 
whole nobility and estates of your majesty’s realm, 
and they to take such good order for the perfect trial 
of the matter as 1 doubt not, but witli the grace of 
Almighty God, IHs Holy Spirit shall so work upon 
the hearts of your majesty and all your faithful sub- 
jects that the bloody and cruel, actors of this deed 
shall bo manifestly known. And although I know I 
need not put your majesty in remembrance thereof, 
the matter touching your majesty so near as it does, 
yet 1 shall humbly desire your majesty to bc^r with 
mo in troubling your highness therein, being the 
father of him that is gono.” Her majesty remembered 
that Lennox was the father of her exploded hiisbind, 
and wrote him a very kind note in retnin, telling 
him tliat she would look into the affair as soon as her 
time allowed. But the carl was impatient, and re- 
newed his entreaties on the 26th of February, repre- 
senting to the queen, with solemn earnestness, that 
this was not a matter for delay, “ but of such weight 
and importance, which ought rather to be with all 
expedition and diligence soujjht out, and be punished 
tx» the example of the whole world.” Mary again re- 
pli(jd evasively, calling upon tlio earl to mention 
names, and telling liim that “ upon your advertisement 
we shall so proceed to the cognition- taking as may 
stand with the laws of this realm.” Ijonngx was not 
quite prcpaunl to oouio forward personally as accuser, 
with the certain result of b(ung sliot like a dog, and 
for no otlier end than that of “ oogUition-taking ho 
thorcfoie hid his giicf, and said no more for a time. 
In the meanwhile, however, greater ac^msers stood up 
against ]\lary Stuart. 

“IMadam,” Klizaheth wrote to Queen Mary, 

three weeks after the Kiik-o’-Fiold exydosion, “my 
ears have been so astonished, and my mind so grieved, 
and my hcait so terrified at hcaiing the horrible 
sound of the u,lK)minablo muider of your late husband 
an«l my deceased cousin, that I havti even now no 
spirit to wn’tc about it; and although my natural 
feeJings const lain mo greatly to deplore hivS deatli, as 
ho w^as so near a relation to mo, ncverlholcss, boldly 
h) tell you what I think, J cannot conceal fjom your- 
self that I am more full of grief on your ttec(unit than 
on his. () madam, I should not iioifoini the part of 
a faithful cousin or an alfcclionato fjiend, if 1 studied 
rather to please your cais than to endeavour to pi e- 
soive your honour; therefore I will not conceal from 
you wliat most jicrsons say about the matter, naincl}^ 
that you will look tliiough your fingers at taking 
vengeance for this deed, and have no intention to 
touch those who have done you this kindness, as if 
the act W'ould not have boon perpetrated without your 
consent, and unless the mui'derei-s Ij/ul received assur- 
ance of their impunity.” In conclusion, the queen 
told Mary Stuart that the only w^ay to olear herself 
would bo to bring the chief murderer, pointed at by 
all the world, to open trial, in which if possible, sho 
might establish her own inncKsenco. Sflmilar advice, ex- 
pressed in almost stronger terms, was given to Mary 
l>y the archbishop of Glasgow, accredited as her 
ambassador at the court of Franco. The archbishop 
informed her very frankly that she was looked upon 
generally as guilfy of the murder of her husband, 
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and conjured her to prove publicly that she had berm 
“greatly and wrongously calumniated to bo the 
' motive principal of the whole.” A trial, he told her, 
was an absolute necessity, adding, “rather than it- 
he not actually taken, it appeals to mo bettor, in this 
world, that you had lost life and all.” The language 
was strong enough to prove to Mary that the aroheiy 
amusements at Seton would have to be temporarily 
interrupted. After duo delilieration, ‘it was agreed 
uj)on that Both well should take his trial. 

The trial took place on the 12th of April, at the 
Tolbooth of Edinburgh. A week before, on the 5th 
of April, not quite two months after tlie murder of 
her consort, Mary Stuart signed a contract of marriage, 
by which she bound herself solemnly to espouse 
Botliwell. To focilitato his trial, the 'earl, now tlie 
queen’s l>etrothed husband, took llio whole manage- 
ment of it in his own hands, appointing judges and 
jury, witnesses and lawyers, and filling besides the 
capital with his anned adherents. Lennox was in- 
vited, as a matter of form, to .appear as prosecutor ; 
but when on his road to Edinburgh, surrounded by a 
largo numl)cr of friends, he received the queen a com- 
mand not to enter the city with more than six 
servants. This he prudently declined, and rode back 
to Glasgow. On the day of t) ial, BothweU went to the 
Tolbooth in great pomp, snnounded by a magnificent 
retinue, splendidly dressed, and mounted on the 
I favourite cmargor of tho murdered Darnloy. Tassing 
the queen’s balcony, BothweU bent his swoid, to which 
sho replied by an aifectionato greeting, sufl'usod 
all over wdth smiles and blushes. Tho comedy 
at tho Tolbooth lasted but a very short while, tho 
only interesting incitlont of the proooeclings being 
the ostentatious entry of a royal servant into court, 
delivering a token and message to the accused. 
There w'ero no wifnesso-s, and BothweU having 
plciided not guilty to the indictment, which was 
frani *d vciy vaguely, he was unanimously acquitted 
of all ehaigcs, and rode away, as he had come, at the 
head of liis guards. The day after, ho obtained grants 
of the lordship and castle of Dunbar and other exton- 
feivo domains from the queen ; and tho rumour that 
sho was going to marry the man looked upm as her 
liuslxind’s murderer, which had been raised lor some 
time, now became gcneial. It ertiated a feeling of deep 
indignation, mixed witli hoiTor, among all classes, so 
that 'BothweU himself, pnqmred as ho w’-as for every 
emergency by a poweiful band of hired soldiers, some 
four tliousand in number, which he had gathered 
around him, began to fear a pow^erful insurrection. 
To stem tlio foice of tlio tubs, he resorted to a singular 
proceeding. On the evening of the 19th of Apiil, 
a week after the mock trial in which ho had been 
acquitted, the earl, fully picp^ired now to grasp tho 
crown of Scotland, invited a numlxjr of his adherents 
to a tavern '^t Edinburgh, kept by a man named 
Ansloy, Tho guests included tlie earls of Morton, 
Argylo, ITuiitly, Cassilis, Glencairn, Caithness, Bothes, 
and Sutherland, with Lords Boyd, Oai lisle, Seton, 
Hume, Invermeith, Oliphant, Sinclair, and about a 
dossen other nobles, all of whom sat down to a festive 
entertainment. After the wine had been freely oir- 
c\ilating for an hour, BothweU tse, and in a shoit 
speecl>>told his guests that the *; icen intended to 
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many him, and that ho held bor written wanant 
authorizing him to propose the matter to the nobility. 
Mary’s wamnt having been shown, and its validity 
adnaitted, tho earl produced a paper w'rittcn as if 
coming from his friends, in whi(di ho was ontH^alod 
to become tlio husband of the queen. ’I’ho pra])er, or 
♦‘bond,” not only strongly recomniondcd Loth well, 
“ this noble and mighty lord,” as a suitable consort 
to her majesty, whose longer widowhood was stated 
to bo injurious to the infertjsts of the commonwealth ; 
but the signors of it engaged to maintain the recom- 
mendation with their lives and fortunes, and failing 
to do so, to pass for men devoid of honour and loyalty, 
unworthy and infamous tiaitors. All thcn(»ble guests 
at tho Edinburgh bivovri aflixed their names to tJiis 
solemn agreement, winch was immediately afterwards 
signed by a number of high ecclesiastie/jil dignitaries, 
including the archbishops and bishops of St. Andrew’s, 
Aberdeen, Dumblano, Brechin, Ross, and Orkney. 
IVifh the l)ond in his hand, Bothwell now pie- 
iendod tJiat lie did not wish to many tho queen, but 
was f()ic(id to do so. 
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I ‘ The tragi-comedy was not complete without Mary 
also being fui'ced. An abduction, the queen fancitMi, 
migiit add to the romance of previous events ; and 
she accordingly arranged with her lover to carry her 
oflF on returning from a short journey to Stirling. 


Nothing f^’as easier than this, Ma^ left Stirling, 
where she hnd gone to see her son for a few hours, 
on the 24th of April, and on reaching Almond Bridge, 
six miles fi*om Edinbuigh, was met by Bothwell, 
accompanied by six hundred horse. Taking the 
queen’s horse by tho bridle, tho carl, bending a knee, 
bid her to consider herself his prisoner, to which 
she smilingly consyntod. The ciilvacado then went 
off in a trot to Dunbar Castle, whore sumptuous 
apartments liad been prepared for Mary and her 
lover. Having spent a merry week at their now 
residence on the sca-shorc, during whkh time the 
archbishep of »St.. Andrew’s pronounced the divorce 
of Bothwell from his wife, cfipior and captive returned 
in comimny to Edinburgh, entering tho gate in 
triumph, tho efirl’s soldiers casting away their spears, 
as a token of the quf‘cn being perfectly free again. 
Iliereupon Mary finished tho ceremony by the do- | 
claration that she was resolved to pardon Bothwell, 
and, to show that it was meant sincerely, to take him 
in man-iage. It was a splendid farce ; but the Scotch, 
with usual %vant of humour, deemed it loo gliastly to 
laugh at. ^Vhen called upon io publish Iho banns 
marriage at St. Giles’s Church, the Presbyterian 
minister, Jolin Craig, flatlj^ refused, and obeyed only 
on threats of death, and on learning that his refusal 
could not be sustained in law. In the absence of 
Knox, who had left Scotland soon after the murder of 
Riccio, John Craig, friend and coadjutor of the great 
reformer, headed the opposition, and though not being 
able to decline reading iho banns, ho had tlie com age 
to follow the announcement by a seimon of extra- 
ordinary veliemenco. “I take licavon and earth to 
witness,” he ciied, fioin the pulpit, “ that I abhor and 
detest this maniage, as odious and slandvjious to Ihe 
wojld, and X would cxhoit the faithful to pray 
earnestly that a union against all icason and good 
conscience may y(‘t be ovcmiled by God, to the com- 
fort of this uiiliappy realm.” 

The wave of Yiublic indignation w^as rising higlier 
and higher against Mary; but she heeded it not. 
On tho 12lh of May, having been but thi’ce months 
a widow, she repaired in person to the High Court at 
Edinburgh, to announce her intention of marrying 
Bothwell, wdiom she cioab^l the same da}' duke ^f 
Oiknoy and Shetland, placing the eoionot on his head 
with her owm ha^^ds. Two days after, on tho 14th 
of May, she signed the public cjontiact of marriage, and 
on tlio 15th of May, at four o’clock in the morning, tho 
nuptial ceremony was perfoirned in the council-chamber 
of IIolyixKid Palace, first after the Roman Catholic 
ritual, and aflerwaids after that of the Presbyterian 
church. Being a I’rotestant, Bothwell cherishesd hopes 
of gaining tho assistance of this powerful religious 
party ; and tho q^.en was quite willing, for tho sake 
of a passion wdiich had led her already into murder, 
to make any csoncossion roquiiod by the reformers. 
But the latter kept aloof in fierce indignation, scorn- 
ing all offers of alliance, and dcclaiing loudly th^t 
they looked upon*ihem as temptations for a pact with 
Beelzebub. Tho preaching hiid a great effect not 
only u]K>n the people, but upon many of tho nobles 
who had not been ashamed .hitherto to lie tho friends 
and confederates of Bothwell, both out of hatred to 
the murdered Dariilcy, and in hopes of future reward. 
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Dne one, tboBO great oarla and loi'ds fell off IVom 
[lim, when they saw tlio tide coming in too strongly 
igainst the usurper, and were able to calculate that 
b.e could not possibly maintain himself in power. 
The earl of Morton, quite forgetful that Bothwoll had 
•ecalled him from exile, and that ho himself had con- 
iived at, if not consented to the murder of the king- 
ionsort, was the first to give vcnt.to virtuous indigna- 
ion; and, calling all who had been engaged in the 
^roat conspiracy ending in Riccio’s assassination 
(.round him, ho proposed that they should form a new 
eague against the man who, with their help, had 
X)Como the queen’s husband. Tlie pT-oposition was 
responded to with energy on all sides, tho success of 
ho enterprise being not in tho least doubtful, Mary 
(vas kept well informed of the progress of the now 
3onfodeittoy, and of the imminency of a general rising, 
but treated the matter with tho utmost disdain, cx- 
'>ressing her firm intention rather to risk a revolution 
han separate from her husband. “ I cai e not,” she 
3ried, “ to lose my crown oven for his sake, and shall 
^0 to tho world’s end in a white petticoat before 1 
Ldave liim.” Jt was imposfiiblo not to adniiie the 
(von(an in this grand burst of love. Had Mary Stuart 
brnm the lowly companion of some Leith fisherman, 
tall and sturdy, with a rope ever ready to his hand, 
jhe might have made ilio pattern (*f Scoltish wives. 

Ancient vcneiation for the house of Stuart, and 
respect, if not for the character, yet for the personal 
xmrago of tho quf'on, made tho peox^le of Scotland 
willing to condoTie Ixt past career, even at this des- 
perate state <3f hei‘ fortunes. But what was most 
(cared was that Mary, having linked herself to a man 
who, as all knew, would stox) at no erimo whatever to 
ijain his own ends, nxight he drawn further yet into 
the vortex of evil, accompli.shing tho utter imiu of 
the couTitiy together with her own. Already there 
wel’o fears tliat tho life of tho infant heir to the 
jrown was in danger fr<»m the unscnix)iilous ambition 
Df Bothwell, which fears w’eio so vividly exx)rossed, 
that Maiy hoisolf, wdien visiting her ehilu at Stilling, 
just previous to tho comedy of alxluetion by her lover, 
was not alhAved to enter tho room in which tho haby 
was kept wdtli more than two of her attendants, and 
was closely watched all tho time by tho earl of Mar, 
governor and custodian of the little xudnee. Enter- 
taining such feelings, the nation could not look quietly 
ujxm tho final accomplishment of tho marriage; and 
thotigh tho ceremony itself took place without disturb- 
ance, tho insurrection of which Mary liad boon 
warned broke out immediately after. The growl of 
tho coming storm beeamo audible to the queen even 
on tho morning of her wedding-day, and deeming 
herself no more safe in her capital, she hastily tied to 
Borthwick CaBtlo,»a seat of iJio It^jid of Ciookston, 
Bomo ten miles from Edinburgh. From heio slio 
issued summonses to all tlio nobles to attend her with 
thoii’ feudal forces, assigning as a leason various 
disturbances at the Bolder which it hod hccome 
necessary to quench with energy. -The summonses 
Ipmained almost without answ’cj*, and on Mary ap- 
pointing her husband commander-in-c*hiof of tho 
expected army, the confederate lords seized this as : 
an ^ppoi-lnnity for tlio prepared rising. 1 n a few days ' 
1 the earls of Morton, Mar, Glencairu, and Montrose, 1 


together with Lords Hume, Lindsay, Ruth von, and 
others, had collected around them some two thousand 
horsemen, with which they marched upon Borthwick. 
But they acted too pi eciiiitately for immediate success. 
Lord’ Hume, rushing onward at tlio head of eight 
hundred men, was tho first to anivo in sight of tho 
castle, and his force being insuflfujiont to surround all 
the approaches, Mary and her husband had full time 
to escape. Hume’s soldiers arrived in tho afteinoon 
of the 10th of June, and were x^osted at tlie principal 
gate; but as soon as it had got dark, tho queen, 
dressed in man’s clothes, left, by a postern, and was 
sxxxjdily rejoined by Bothwell, who had climbed the 
wall in another diioction, and held horses loady for 
tho flight. Away wont tho stewis under tho sxmrs of 
the fugitives, Mar)', h(»ldest of riders, almost dis- 
tancing her oompanion, till both together entered tho 
gates of Dunbar Castle soon after three o’clock in the 
morning, w'hilo tho first rays of the rising sun came 
creeping over tho Noi'th Sea. 

Disappointed in their hoxios of 8iirx)risiiig the queen 
at Borthwick, the confederates tinned uj>on Edin- 
burgh, which they reached on the evening of tlio 11th 
of June. Tlie citizens immediately declared in their 
I favour, whereupon tho archbishop of St. Andicw’s, 

I tho earl of Huntly, and other adliercnts of Bothwell, 
f who had been left behind to lo^k after his iuliTests, 
retired into tho castle. Tho latter stronghold was 
under tho command of Sir James Balfour, one of the 
nobles more immediately engaged in tho assassina- 
tion of Riccio, whoso paidon Bothwell had obtained 
from the queen with very groat diflioulty, for which 
reason, and his active paiticipation in tlio muider of 
Daniley, ho looked upon him as one of liis staunchest 
adherents. But Balfour, no more than Morton and 
other of tho Biecio eonsj»iiators, deemed liirnsoJf bound 
by considerations of gratitude to a man whom lie hiid 
assisted in a great enmo, but who was now evidently 
going to ruin and in.stead, theieforo, of turning the 
guns ()f Edinlmigh Castle nxxui the coiift‘deraio loids 
he sent them a message tliat he would join their cause. 
This was enough to decide the su(‘eA‘Ss of the open- 
ing CJiinjiaign, and on tho recommendation of Moiton, 
a xiroclamation was issued declaring war upon tho 
queen’s con.sort. The proclamation was hyxioci itieal 
thiougliout, assuming that the queen was u prisoner 
in Buthwell’s hands, w^hieh, as every child in Scotland 
knew, was an untruth too absuid to servo even as 
a i)reto(*.o of insurrection. “Whereas,” tho manifofeto 
commenced, “tho queen’s majesty is defamed in cap 
tivity, and neither able to govein her u ulin, nor tiy 
the murder ot her hushaiul, wo of tfto nobility and 
council command all tho subject s, specially tho bin gliors 
of Edinburgh, to assist the said nobility and couiujil 
in delivering the queen, and in trying and punishing 
the king’s murderois. And wo ciuninand the loids 
of session, commissar’ is, and all other judges, to sit 
and do justice aceoi ding to the laws of tlie i calm, 
no withstanding any tumult that may aiLso in the 
time of this enterpiiso; with coitifieation to all who 
shall bo found acting con ti ary to these proeoediiigs, 
that they shall be roxmted as factors of tho saul 
murder, and punished as traitors.** This jntxilaTiiatjon 
was followed by another, c*alling the pixip^ ' to arms, 
to mai%h against Dunbar, and seize fhe cai (J Both- 
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well, ^ho was accustjd of “ having; put violent hands 
on the queen’s person, having proceeded to a dishonest 
marriage with her majesty, and having already mur- 
dered the late king, and now attempting by his gatlier- 
ing together of forces to miirdor the young prince 
also.” The call was answ(3red by more tlian six 
thousand armed men, who marclied out of the gales of 
Fdinburgli curly on Sunday morning the 15th of 
Juno. 

Always as groat in inisfoiinno as blind and vicious 
in prosporily, Mary Stuart did not await the attack 
of her enemies to pi opare for battle. To the pimda- 
inaiions of the confcdcn'ate lords she replied by others, 
which, if written with no good intention, were de- 
cidedly more honest in larigmigc'. She told her snli- 
jecds that nunihcr of conspimfors Imving shown 
the latent malice home to her and the duke of Orkney, 
her hnsband, by attempting to apprehend their 
persons at lloi’tbwick, and having failed, had issued a 
seditious np]>eal, to make tho pooplo believe that they 
did NtKdc the levenge of tho murder of tho king, 
her late hnsband, and the relieving of herself out of 
bondage,” all wliicdi, she solemnly declared, W'cre 
“fals(3 and forged inventions.” ^J^he woids hero were 
on Mary’s side, but the tacts were against ber. Tho 
bfk'iits of tho pccqde of Scotland had begun to turn 
against the ipiecn, a^nd when she left Dunbar Castle, 
on the inoirnng of Saturday the I4ih of Juno, she 
began to feel ber loiiclinoss, not more than a thousand 
men having (‘ome to her aid, the depc‘nd«ij tn of Lords 
Bortlivvick, Seton, and Ifoss. However, ^lio pushed 
forward undauntedly towards Ediiilnugh, mounkHi 
on a liciy wur-Lorso, dressed in a scarlet gown 
reaching to her km‘es only, and with the loyal 
standard of Scotland fluttering before her in tho wind. 
At Cailu-iry Hill, six miles from Edinburgh, the 
roj'ul t roops rested for tko night, and the repoit of 
their arrival having rejudicd the city, tlio confederates 
marched out at dawn of day. ’J’o oxtdto tho multitude, 
they bad pnpaicd an immense flag sliOAving the 



undoiTUMth, “Judge and avenge my eaiisc, 0 Loid.” 
The clVcc.t produced by this luguhiious haimor w'as 
very gloat, tJio pi‘ 0 )do foi getting, or ignoring, that 
th<' c,hi(‘f loaders among tb.e nobles now ap])caling to 
Hod to judge and avenge were doe])ly iuiplmated in- 
])ai nicy’s murder. Like all biimanity in massi,, , die 
pcojile of Seotland did iiui iJiink, but felt, j^et tho 
feeling, too, was instinct I ve Avisdom. 

Theio was ainoiiK'nl’s pause after tho queen and 
her opponents Miad ceme lace to face— she still C'li- 
Cfunped at C’alh(*r^^' Hill, and they, with overwhelm- 
ing masses, (»n the iieightij of Musselburgh, with the 
river between tla* rival* forces. AN'liilo tho confederate 
fords, sure of victoiy, wi^rc preparing for strife, tho 
French ambassador at tho queen’s court, Count 
JJucroc, made an attempt at negotiation. Repairing 
from the royal camp to that on the oppasitc hill, lie 
offered till loids a cofiqdeto pardon in her majesty’d 
name if they wimld disband their lorces. Hut Glen- 
cairn proudly nplicMl, “ We liavo mjt eorue bore to 
solicit pardon tor ourselves, but rather to offer it to 
those wiu liavo otfonUed.” To wdiicli Morton added, 
“ Wo are in arms, not against <uir (juocn, but tfgainst 


the duke of Orkney, the nnvrderor of her husband. 
Ijot him bo delivered up, or let her majesty remove 
him from her company, and wo shall yield her 
obedience.” Q’ho hint that the confederates did not 
care to seize Bothwell, and would prefer that he should 
make his oscjape, was sufficiently intelligible to the 
ambassador, who thereupon returned to the queen, 
trying to induce her. to enter into personal communi- 
cation with the lords. While tho queen was yet 
wavering, a strong body of horsemen, under Sir 
William Kirkaldy of Grange, Avas soon wheeling 
round in quick trot from the confederate camp to 
tlie eastern side of CJarberiy Hill, so as to close the 
reti-oat of the royal troops^ On this, desertion became 
general in Mary's camp, perceiving Avhich she desired 
an interview \vrith tho laird of Grange, known as one 
of the hrayost and most honour able of Scotch l^oldiers. 
The laird at once obeyed the summons, and after a 
short intoiwicAV, in which no other argument was 
needed than that of pointing to her flying troops and 
the dense ranks of the confedei*ate army, he pc^rsuadtd 
Maiy to follow him to the camp on the opposite hill, 
faithfully piomisirig that she should he treated as a 
sovereign, and have due allegiance from all her 
subjects. 1’hen the queen called Rothwel), and both 
converfecd together for a quar ter of an hour, as ro- 
jrorted by an eyewitness, tho captain of Jnchkeith, 
“ with great anguish and grief.” Tho scene ended, 
accoiding to the same testimony, by BolJiwoll asking 
the queen “ wliether she would keep the promise of 
fidelrty wdiich she had made to lirin; of which she 
assured him, and gave hiin her hand nixm it. There- 
upon ho mounted his horse, with a small company of 
about a dozen of his friends, and woirt oil’ at a gallop, 
taking tho road to Dunbar.” Mary Stuart never 
more set eyes upon the man to whom her passiormto 
soul had hticome a slave. 

’J’ho confederate earls might have very easily 
captured Bothwell, hut they Avoro in no Ininy to do 
so. IMorton and his friends v'Oi’o ]»er‘fectly avi'ai© 
that the public trial of tlieir old fiierid might prove a 
very dangerous umlerlaking, so that they took cai'e 
not to intcrTU])t bis retreat to Dunbar. Their be- 
haviour towards Mary 8tuai’t Avas loss giacions, for 
slio Irad not l)cen long in !MuHse]buigh camp befofo 
she bi^gan to realize tlie f.ict that she Avas no longer a 
qiiccn but a ju'isoncr. ^rhoro was some outward sboAV 
of courtesy on tlio part of the loaders of the army, but 
tbo multituilo opimly oxbibitod the hatred tlicy had 
conceived againsb her by calling her a papist, a 
prostitute, and a murderess. Amidst these whoula 
the wrotehed queen was led to Edinburgh, win re she 
ar r’ivod at ten o’clock in tho evening of Sunday tho 
J5lliof June, a howling, yelling mob receiving lier 
at the gate, and insisting upon lier being led in pro- 
cession through tho streets. But for the protection 
of the laird of Grange, Avho, sword in hand, diOA^'e 
back the vilest of the crowd, she would have been 
tom to pieces; he succeeded, however, in IcKlginghcr 
in the p' ovost’s hnusc, which he secured with a strong 
guard of his own retainers. Arrived hero, Mary^v 
courage, which had sustained her as long as she was 
in sight of he^ Ibes, gaA^o way, and she fldl into 
delinura. Although not having lasted food for 
twenty-four hours, she refused to take any refresh- 
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XAents^ iMit kept pacing her narrow room* scroaming 
and taring her hair^ and, all hor physical strength 
exhansted, threw herself on the floor in unutterable 
despair. The state of the unhappy woman, great sin- 
ner though she might bo, was enough to move every 
human heart ; but the furious multitude, mob in every 
sense, had no pity. When the morning dawnod, the 
big crowd came tramping up to tho window of the 
room where the queen was sitting, half in rags, with 
dishevelled hair, raving like one fcroft of reason, and 
held up before her eyes the ghastly flag with tho 
picture of hor murdered husband. Maiy uttered a 
wild scream, and fell senseless to the ground. 

While the provost’s house at Edinburgh was sur- 
rounded by tho mob, tho confederate lords wore 
sitting in camost deliberation. What to do with Die 
queen how they had caught her was the great 
difficulty to 1)0 solved. All agreed that it would bo 
quite impassible to restore hor to power ; and all con- 
curred likowiao that no advantage could be derived 
fiom putting her to death. To try hor for tlio mur- 
der of her husband was out of tho question, for the 
same reason which made Bothwell’s prosecution im- 
possible, even if the public trial of a reigning sovereign 
had not been ^without precedent in history. The con- 
clusion come to in tho end, after long discussion, was 
to retain IVlary Stuart in safe hut honourable custody; 
aud, while shutting hor off from all communication 
with hor friends, to carry on the government in her 
name, until the time that the infant prince, her son, 
could he proclaimed as nominal king. The plan was 
carii(*(l out without loss of tjnie. At eight o'eh)ck on 
tho evening after hor arrival in Edinburgh, the earls 
Morton and Athol, aceompjiuied by three hundred 
annod knights, all on foot, went to the provost’s house, 
and taking the queen in their midst, led her to 
JJolyrood I’alacc, snrroundod by a fierce multitude, 

who kept ciying, “ Burn the w ! kill her I drown 

her !” as the ainied gioiip tramped through the narrow 
streets. On tho following moniing tlje confederate 
lords issued another proclamation, niaking known 
their intention to imprison tho queen, in order, as 
they stated, that “her highness may not follow her 
own inordinate passion for the earl Botliwoll.” 
Sboing that hut two days Iwforo the same loids had 
solemnly proclaimed that tho queen was “dotfiined in 
captivity ’ by Bothwoll, and had given as tho chief 
reason of their insurrection that of “delivering her 
majesty,” this now assertion of hor “ inordinate pas- 
sion for call Bothwell ” seomod rather illogical ; how- 
ever, a little more or less logic was of no consequence 
to the leaders of a great army. Tho proclamation of 
the lords was followed by an order, in which they 
stated that, “ after mature consideration, by common 
advice, it is thought convenieurf;, concluded, and 
decreed that hor majesty’s person bo sequestered from 
all society of tho said earl Bothwell, and from all 
having of intelligence with him or any others, where- 
in he may have any comfort to escape due punish- 
ment fiir his demerits. And finding no place inoro 
meet or commodious for her majesty to remain in 
than the house and place of Lochlevon, ordains, com- 
mands, and charges Batrick Lord Lindsay of the 
Byr^, WiUiam Ijord Rulhven, and William Douglas 
of Lochleven, to pass and convoy her majesty to tho 


said place of Lochleven, and tlio said lords to rooeivo 
her therein, and there they and every one of them to 
keep her majesty surely, within tho said place, and 
in nowise to suffer her to pass forth of the same, or to 
have intelligence from any manner of persons, or yet 
to send advertisements or din'ctions for intolligeueo 
with any living persona, except in their own piesenco 
and audience, or by the commandments and directions 
of tho lords undorsoribing, or part of them, represent- 
ing the council at Edinburgh, or otherwise, where 
they shall resort for the time, aa they will answer to 
God, and upon thoir duty, to the commonweal of this 
country, k(x>ping iheso jircscnta for their wai ranis.” 
I’ll is order was signed l)y Morton, Athol, Glencairu, 
Mar, Graham, Sanquhar, Semple, and Ochiltree; and 
in pursuance of it the (lueen was taken, in tho night 
of tho 18th of dune, from Ilolyroocl Palace, carried to 
Tjtith, ftom thence acrosa tho Firth of !V)itli to 
Burntisland, and hero mounted on a lame old horbo 
and conducted to Lochleven Castle, Kinross-shire. I'he 
armed force which eonvej'ed tho majesty of Scotland 
to prison was headed by William It ut liven, sou of 
the earl who first lifted the dagger against David 
Iticcio. It was but fifteen montlis betore that tho 
dngger-seene had bien enacted at Tlolyiood, the giim 
apparition of the steel-clad carl, half hid under tho 
crimson curtains of tho quecn\ bedroom, rising up 
like tho first stonn-cloud in a di'oarn f>f bliss. They 
passed, the fifteen months, like hideous spocties 
before Mary Stuart’s eyes, in the dreary iiiglit-juaich 
from ITolyiood J’aluco to Lochleven Castle. 

The layfld and almost bowuldoiing eouiso of events 
in Scotland was followed wiOi breathless attention jri 
England. It was not only that Mary Stnait had 
coino to be looked upon generally as heir-appaionl of 
Elizabeth’s throne, but the high iuqKutance attacliing 
to tho union of the two kingdoms inadc all men feel 
as interested in the afiabs ol’ the northern as in those 
of die soiithem realm, the still exist mg liariiers 
being eonsidoied adrainistj’atjvo rather than political 
divisums. An onily union had been the dcsiie of 
nearly all thoughtful English poliluiims for moro 
than a geiieiation; and in tho liist shock of tho 
teriiblo events in the noith, it seemed as if iliis union 
xvas likely to bo postponed for a consuleiablo time. 
The mnrticr of Dariiloy created an intense fending of 
liorror, nec-cssauly augmented by ]\lury StuarPs 
nuptials with tlio supposed nniideier, and not at all 
allayed by tho flight of Bothwoll and imprisonment 
of the queen. To tho English goreinmeut the last 
Oi'cuTTeneo was necessarily the most important of all. 
Movvever outrageous to public mora/ily, tho violent 
death of tho liusbaud of tho queen of Seots and her 
marriage with Bothwtdl were ma tiers within tlie solo 
jurisdiction of the tribunals • of Scotland, and the 
nation in the last instance; but her imprisonment 
directly tout heel tho homo as well aa foreign policy 
of England. It made tho great question of succession, 
scarcely solved by parUament, more uncertain than 
ever in its sottlomorit; and, what was scarcely less 
momentons, it was likely enough to furnish foreign 
powers with an excuse to inlorfere in tho affairs of 
tho sister kingdom. After hor flight from Borthwick 
Castle to Dunbar, Mary was kno-w lo havo despatched 
mossotigers to the pope, and the mgs t>f bpain and 
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Prance, imploring their assistance against lier own 
rebellious subject and promising in return to carry 
out in full force the stipulations of tho treaty of 
Bayonne for the extermination of hovesy. As a 
member of the “holy league” the queen possessed 
an nndoniablo right to claim the help of liov biother 
monarchs, and two at least scorned not indisposed to 
give it. Tho pontiff, Vim V., a man of energetic 
chai'actor, but recently elected to tho chair of 
' St. Peter, showed a stroTig dispasition to send an 
army of Italian and Swiss nieicenaries to Maiy 
Stuart's assistaneo ; while King I'hilip, engaged in a 
great struggle vrith his hgietio subjects in the 
Netherlands, luomiscd formally to ship fis many 
troops as ho could spare from Antwerp to Edinburgh, 
to rescTie the queen from her subjects, and, at the 
same tinuj, carry out tJjo provisions of tho “holy 
league” in Scotland. Tims it seemed that the 
impiisonmcnt of Mary Stnait w^as likely to increase 
(HI all sides the dangers tliieatening tho welfare and 
independence of Scotland, as well as of England. 

To Cecil, and tho more thoughtful members of the 
English privy council, tho course to bo adopted could 
not bo for a moment doubt tVl. The coiifedcrato lords 
of Scotland, whatever tluAr faults or crimes, clearly 
represented tho overwhelming majoiity of the nation, 
as well as tlie cause religious reform, and to assist 
tlieir work was not only the best policy, but tho 
solemn duty of a government based, like that of 
Elizabeth, oti Pi otostantism. These views woie in- 
disputable, and y(*t met with strong resistuiico on the 
part of Elizabeth herself. She had no love for her 
royal sister of Scotland, nor much admiration for 
her clumsy ways of procuring new lovers or husbands 
wh(in tired of old ones . but she held very high ideas 
of the divine right of princes, and the imprisonment of 
a (fiieon by lu'r subjects seemed to her tho greatest of 
all crimes. Consequently, when Cecil proposed to 
her to enter into fiiendly relation with tho coiifedcrato 
lords, slic absolutely and vehemently opposed it, and 
it was only after long persuasion, and when becoming 
persuaded of tho grave consequences which any taking 
pait on her side in the cause of Mary Stuart might 
have to England, that slie consouted to the despatch 
of an ambassad(jr to Edinburgh, to treat with the 
now, nominally still luonaiehical, but in reality re- 
publican goveiTiment. Sir iSicholas Throgmorton, of 
tong expcneiico in tho politics of tho sister kiii^uiun, 
was seJectod for the nujit ikiut ])OsL, and lie staited 
for Scotland in the fust Oays rf July, 1507, raflu^r 
more than a forfiiighf. aftei the capture of Mary 
Stuart. Moi-toif and bis coUeaguos, now gtjnerally 
known as the Louis of the Secrel Council, did not 
ovcil(K)k the iui]»oifauce of the Mnglislmiission among 
the whirlwind of homo affairs, and, having heard of 
the departuu' >i Elizabeth's envoy, dcqmted Lord 
Hume, togctlier witli Sii James Melville, and TiOthing- 
ton, the se cretary of stale, to meet him at the Pouler. 
They had their first interview witli Tlirogmorlon at 
the fortal’'^' of Fastcastle, wluml.ethiugton proceeded 
to explain in detail tho actual )>osition of the con- 
federate lords, winding np with tlu^ ox}uc*sK^d hope 
that the goveinment of Queen Elizabeth wotild render 
them full assistance in the gjoat religious and|xtbtical 
struggle they had undertaken. In reply, jWnog- , 


morton read his instructions, with the effect of utterly 
startling his hearers. Elizabeth, at the outset assum- 
ing a grand tone, had ordered her ambassador to 
blame Mary Stuart for her marriage, and tho lords 
for their rebollion. Leaving tho past, and coming to 
tho future, Throgmorton was then to propose, as 
basis of an ari’angcmcnt between tho queen of Scots 
and her rebellious * subject a, that she ^ould bo 
divorced from Both well, and restored to liberty and 
jiower ; that Bothwell and his accomplices should ho 
])unisliod; that the castles of Dunbar and Dumbarton 
should bo intrusted to the kc'eping of tho earl ot 
Morton and his filcnds ; that a pailiamenk should be 
assemhlod for tho special purpose of a])pointing the 
wardens of tho marches, tho commanders of the army 
and navy, and the governors of Edinburgh, Stirling, 
Inchkeith, and tho other strongholds of tho kiUgdom ; 
that a great council should ho established, with at 
least five members sitting in permanence, without 
whoso advice and consent the queen should ho unable 
to pass any act, or make any appointment; and, 
finally, that a general amnesty should l)e proclaimed. 

propositions, aiming to di\i(lo tho government 
ot S-‘otland iMjtwcen tlie qmxm and tho great nobles, 
wore evidently absnul, considoiing the character of 
the monarch to bo dealt with, and tho clear impossi- 
bility of curbing passions, tiger-liko in their nature, 
under anything like constitutional forms. Wlum 
Throgmorton asked Lord Hume >vhat ho thought of 
tho success of his mission, ho replied briefly and 
eloquently by clasping Ids band to the hilt of his 
swoid. • . . . 

Elizabeth’s ambassador made his entiy info Edin- 
burgh oil tho 12lh of July, accoinyKanied by tlie 
deputies who had met him, and a numerous escort, 
hut scarcely noticed by tho populace. Tho city at 
the moment was in a high state of excitement, the 
Assembly of the Kirk of Scotland having met, and 
the great apostle of tho reformed fruth, John Ku<*x, 
having come to advise tho people upon the important 
changes that had taken place. Knox hiid left Edin- 
burgh immediately after iho murder of Kiecio, seekiug 
a refuge in England during tho Catholic leaction; 
hut tlio imprisonmont of the queen brought him back 
at once, again to lift his voice as liigliest and most 
veTierated representative of the Protestant people of 
Scotland. His enormous iiifiucnco was too well 
known to the cenfodorate loids to make them hesi- 
tate to seek Id-b supjiort, and having consented to do 
so, It was settled that the Presbyterian party should 
go hand-in-hand with tlio government, under condition 
of tho latter adopting os laws of the kingdom the 
acts of tho pailiament of 15 CO, which Mary Stuart 
had refuBod to ratify. Tho proposition was accepted 
by Morton and hii^ associates, and it was detorminea 
to abolish the last remains of lioinan Catholicism ; to 
deliver tho patrimony of tho old church to tho Pro- 
testant clergy; to intrust to their care all universities, 
(‘oUeges, and schcKils for tho instruction of youth, 
admitting no touchers “but after duo trial, both of 
capacikv and piobity;” to give tlio priiico-royal a 
l^otostunt education; and to make all future sove- 
reigns of tho eountiy swear, before being crowned, 
“ to maintain the true religion professed in the kirk 
of Brotlaiid, and sujipress all things contrary to it.** 
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Jreat os wor^ these terms conceded to Preshy- 1 her liberation, under proDjises, at first, but, if those 


terian party, they were no more than commensurate 
with its influence, for in reality the refoj’mors had 
ceased to ho a party and become the poo])lc. Tho 
shrewd diplomatist dospatohod by Elizahetli had not 
been a day at Edinburgh before ho found that 
KnoK, with his friend, John Craig, and one or two of 
tho loading Presbyterian ministc; s, were possessed of 
for more real power than tho I^ords of tho Secret 
Council. Throgmorton failed not in pushing his pro- 
positions to wait upon Knox and Craig, behaving very 
meekly and very blandly, but to his distress had to 
BOO his courtier-airs oomplotoly thrown away. “I 
found them both,” he reported to Cecil, “ very austere 
in the conference. They were furnished with many 
arguments, some of Scripture, some of history, some 
grounded, as they said, upon tho laws of this realm, 
some upon practices used in this realm, and some 
upon tho oaths made by tho princies at their co* 
ronalion.” Tho diplomatist could find but few 
counter arguments to prove that Mary Stuart ought 
to he reinstalled in power, and soon discovered that 
his mission would bo a comjflete failure, as far as this 
important point was (3oncerncd. He was shcK^ked, or 
prvjUuicled to he, to hear people of education, who 
ought to have known hotter, express the horrible 
sentiment of a queen being responsible fux\hor own 
actions, the same as any ordinary human being. In a 
letter' addressed directly to liis o>vn sovereign, dated 
July 18th, 15(17, Sir Nicholas Throgmorton told her of 
tlieso atrociti( 3 S, assorting that thoie wore men in 
Edinburgh who declared tlmt “ their queen had no 
more liberty, nor privilege to commit murder or 
adiiliery than any other piivate person, neither by 
Cod’s laws, nor by the laws of tho realm/' 'Jlic 
report almost made Elizabeth rejicnt having sent an 
envoy into the land of revolution, 

'I’hroginorton’s mission proved very useless. Ct‘eil 
had many friends in SootJand, his earnestness in the 
eauKo ofndigious reform being beyond doubt; but as 
it w'as well known that tho instructions of the special 
envoy had been drawn up, not by him, but his fitful 
mistress, there was not tho least eflbrt made to come 
to an understanding, Lothingtoii fiankly informed 
Sir Niclwdas of liis conviction that Qumi EJizahelh 
“w'^ould leave them in the 
biiars if they ran her 
fortune,” and politely do- . 

dined to pluck for her 
majesty’s benefit tlio - : 
thorny rose of Eochloven. 

Throgmorton, not to ne- 
glect his duty, had long 
discussions with the Lords 
of the Secret Council, but 
found all of them immov- 
able in the determination 
to retain Mary Stuart a 
prisoner. Even his request 
to see her was refused, as 
was also that of the Ficnch 
ambassador, marquis do 
Villeroi, who had been 

despatched by tho king and 

queen -mother to demand 


should prove incffoctnal, with throats. Knox aud 
his fiionds oared for neither ; and those of the ron- 
federato lords who might have felt disiroua, fnnu 
attachment to an old dynasty, to assist Mary iu 
recovering her liberty, felt dihiiiclinod to do so wdicn 
they found that her fall had not yet hoc‘u a lesson to 
the queen, and that, instead of listening to tho advieo 
of a few real friends, wlio advised her to seek honestly 
a divorce from the murderer of her hushanJ, and by 
sincero repentance effect a reeomulialiou w’ith her 
people, she kept talking of nothing but rcvi'ngo 
and punishment of her enemies. This was offensive 
even to Sir Nicliohis, in whoso instruethms it. sttod 
that there should bo a divorce. “She w'ill not,” ho 
informed Cecil, “ consent by any pei suasion to abandon 
tho liord Both well for lie.r husband, but avowoth 
constantly that she will live with him, and saith, 
that if it were put to her choi(‘o to rcdiinpiish Jier 
crown and kingdom or tho Loid 15oth\v(dl, she would 
leave lier ciowu and kingdom to go as a &um)lo damsel 
with him.” Ko wonder, ufte.i such avowals, that 
crow'ds of poets and lomanco-writers have stood up 
for centuries in dofcuice of Mary Stuait. Pc ihajis 
she would have been the greatest of queens in a world 
ruled solely by poetry, passion, and romance, instead 
of, as tho Scotland of Knox, miller the guulmeo of 
religion, virtue, and good morals. 

l^hl oven Castle, a sm.ill foitifjss on an isl.'ind ip 
the loch, or lake, of Leveii, in tho shadow of t)io 
Lomond Hills, was not a harsh ]>rison for Mary 
Stuart. Tho castle belonged (o Sir William Dtn’glas, 
half-brother of the earl of Murray, whose moiher, 
Margaret Erskine, long mistress of James V.. had f.lio 
chief charge of the queen, treating her, if not wdlh 
affection, at least wdth the full deference duo to her 
muk. J\Iaiy w^as allowed to move about fjcely witliin 
tho precincts of the castle, and made such good use of 
tho opportunity, that Ixffoie many da\s were over 
she had bewitched tho heaits of all 1 lie young men 
with whom she could come into eommunioation, and 
from whoso acqiuunUince she could liopc to gain any 
advantage. Chief among these youths was George 
J)«)uglas, a younger and favoujito son of Margaret, 
who ^vas allowed, against the rules of the Ji<jrds of 
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the Secret Cotmcil, to converse fieoly with the royal 
prisoner^ though always under llio eyes of his mother, 
or in the presence of some of her lady deputies. 
Eluding the vigilaneo of these, ytmng George, whoso 
susceptible heart had boon. tou(*hed by the suifeiings 
of the captive queen, began making love to her, and 
finding his feelings responded to in the glance of eyes 
full of nmittcrablo passion, ho declared himself ready 
to lay his life at her fetd., or to risk it in hvr 
service. Marys dark eyes butnt nioio fiercely than 
ever, and the youth soon knew that if ho could hut 
procine her libel fy, the liighest of liis hopes miglit 
reach fulfilment. Jt was a siJemt j)act, made in but 
few words, yet enough to leave the queen in full 
persuasion Hint her admirer would stiain every nerve, 
and seek eveiy u]rpoi tniiitj^ to transport hoi out of 
the castle and over the dark waters of the loch, and 
make Jior foot tread once more the fiee earth. It was 
witli the full knowl(‘dgo of yoiitliful enthusiasm, and 
confident in tJio hope of suocr'ss, that Mary assumed a 
defiant air against llio delegates of tlio lords who 
visited her, infusing to submit to their orders, and 
declaring her resolution to remain in prison for ever 
rather than relinquish her sovereign rights. The 
resolution was shalom inly wlion, after several fruitless 
conferences, there came a message fiom Edinbuigh, 
informing the quecij, that unless she consented to set 
her name at once to throe documents submitted to 
Ivor, she would ho placed in less honourable confiuo- 
nierit, and made to undeigo a public trial for the 
murder of lior husband. Tlie bearers -^tf this message 
were liOrds Ru I liven and Lindsay, amb Sir .Fames 
Melville, the latter tlio aeoomplishod courtier, Mary's 
former arabissador at the English court, who had 
ciijo 3 ’^od the honour of st*eing Queen Elizalieth danco 
high fur Ilia especial boncdlt. Sir James now had 
become, swimming gracefully with the stream, one of 
the Lords of the Seciet t^ouncil, but ho still professed 
to bo an ttr<lent friend of the queen, and took occasion 
to express to her his unalterable loyalty’" when sub- 
mitting the Ihreo papers for signatine. Tlicse docu- 
ments wore of the giavest kind. TJie first was an 
act by which Maiy alidicated the ciown in favour of 
her son ; tlic second contained the ap])ointmont of th^ 
oail of Murray as regent 'of the kingdom, or, if 
Murray should refuse .the oiler, the nomination of a 
council of regency; and the third empowered the 
calls of jMoiIou and Mar, together with Lindsay, to 
]iroceod at onee to the eoionatioii of the imUut king. 
The piccn vehoraently r^fiiscd to sign any ot thc4<? 
jnst rumen ts, notwithslandiiifi the threats ot both 
Rutlivon and iJindsny, who made her undei stand tliat 
her life depended u])on immediate compliance. This 
had no eflect whafvn'er, and seeing further remon- 
straaco useless. IMelvillo asked liLs comiiaiiions' to allow 
liiiu a few minui<'.8’ private conversation. The request 
was granted, and the astuto diplomatist, taking Mary 
aside, whi.:pored in her car that an act extorted by 
violence could not possibly bind her in nn^ way 
whatever; then* touching the scabbard of bis s^^ord, 
he drew ' ut a letter concealed there, addressed to the 
queen. It -was from Sir Nicholas Thrc^niorton, 
announcing that his embaRsy had been fi uitlcss, but 
advising her to t'onsent outwardl y to all tlu 3 demands 
of the loids. Sir James Melville added a *\erbal 


message to this note by informing Meuy officially, on 
the part of the ambassador, that all times she 
might count upon a sure friend in the queen of 
England.” llio qiifien started for joy on hearing 
these woids. At the moment Kuthven and Lindsay 
approached, and, hastily seizing the weighty docu- 
ments in their hands, she signed them without a 
moment's hesitation, Mary 8iu<art had ceased to be 
queen of Scotland. ^J’liree days after a babe of thirteen 
months was crowned king in Stirling Cathedral, 
Glcncairn carrying the swoid, and Morton the sceptre. 

The sidectioii of the carl of Murmy as Mary's suc- 
cessor, under the title of regent, was practically the 
liighest proof of wisdom whicli the confederate lords 
had yet given to their ooiintry. A few weeks* ex- 
perionoo had been sufficient to show them the absolute 
necessity of tho government being made over to a 
strong hand ; and Murray standing I’orth in all rosjiects 
as the nf)blest, wisest, and best political lepresenla- 
tive of tho Scottish nation, the wliole crowd of 
carls and lords, tliirsting as they were aft<jr power, 
wealth, and influence, freely and cheerfully consented 
to resign their position* in fivour of one who had 
taken no part in tho struggle. Tho earl of Murray 
had left Scotland a few days bcfoio the murder of 
Darnley, with tho preparations for which lio was pro- 
bably acquainted, but which ho was unable to pi’e- 
vent. Retiring to Franco, ho liad nothing to do hut 
watch from a distance fho terrible drama that vrjxs 
unrolling itself at home, the mock tri.il of Bothwcll, 
tho sham abduction of tho queen, her disgi aceful 
marriage, her flight to Dunbar, and final cajiture at 
Oarberry Hill. After tlieir victory, the confederate 
lords at once dospatehed messengers to Murra^^ in- 
forming him of their intention to keep Iho queen in 
close imprisonment, and inviting him to return and 
assume tho government of the realm. But Murray 
declined, blaming his friends sovoicly for lu^dng 
liands on their sovereign, and announcing to tiiein 
that, unless his sister was immediately released, he 
meant to take lier pait. To cany out his intentions, 
ho at once left Franco, and set out on his liomeward 
journey by way of England. Befoj*e leaving, lie had 
an interview with tho queen-mother, who, shi’ewdly 
foreseeing that his hands alone could steer tho vesstd 
of {Scotland out of the stormy sea in which it had 
boon thrown, made great efforts to gain him over 1o 
ho^ interests, offering him rank, wealth, and even an 
army, l^he carl respocifully declined all tho tempt- 
ing offers, hut secretly fearing that after this refusal 
he might be retained in I’lanco by force, lio sent a 
servant across tlio Ohannol, who engaged a small 
fishing-boat at Rye, in which, during a storny night 
in the middle of July, he set sail fiom Diepjio, and 
landed safely at English coast. Arrived at Lon- 
don, ho had an interview with Queen Elizabeth, 
who leceivod him with bitter taunts and reproaches, 
blaming him for being in communication with tho 
lords, and consenting to his sisteris iminisonment, 
and tliroatening to invade Scotland unless she was 
liheiat‘‘d and reinstalled in power. Had Murray 
been a selfish man, with less than his whole heart 
in tho great cause of rrotestantism, the sonsolcss 
throats of Elizabeth, contrasted with tho flattering 
piomises of the iiiler of Franco, might have sot him 
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, in ||ii« oourso ; as it '^ras, hawev^r, he ! 
quietly ifcUowed the path of diaty he had traced out 
for hiiUBolfi and, without paying attention to other 
whisperings in his oar, continued his journey /to 
JMinburgh. He arrived 'on the 13th of August, 
amidst the loud acclamations of the people, greeting 
him as regent. But ho solemnly assured the lords, 
who desired to invest him at once with the supremo 
power, that he could not tlilnlc of accej)Ung it befDre 
having liad an interview with the queen, his sister. 
There was a deep silence at this announcement; 
then the earl of Morton came forward, and placing 
a silver casket of rich workmanship before Murray, 
ho bid him examine the contents. 

“ Ano silver-box owergilt with gold, with all mis- 
sive lotteris, contiactis, or obligationis, for marriage- 
sonetis or luif-balletis, and all uthcris lotteris con- 
teuit tliaiiin, send and past betwix the queno and 
James, sumtyme Erie Bothuilo : qnhilk box and haill 
pieces within the sarajni wore takin and fund with 
umquliill George Dalgleisch, servand to the Erie 
Bothuilo, upon the xx day of Juno, the yeir of God, 
15G7.*’ Sueli was the receipt given by Murray to 
Morion for the casket handed over to his care, destined 
to bo a ter I i bio Medusa head rising np before Mary 
Stuart. The casket, originally a present of King 
Francis II. to his beloved young wife, and as such 
surmounted by his cypher, had been given by Mary, 
wl>cn in her first widow weeds, to Both well, who 
made it seive as a dcpositoi y of all the Jotters and docu- 
ments ho received fioin the (pieen, biking care, how- 
ever, to hide it in a ]>lace of safety near his own person. 
But on lii.s sudden flight t 6 Dunbar ho had no time 
to secure the box, and had to leave it at Edinburgh 
Castle, in charge of Sir James lUilfour. 'i'o recover 
the priceless treasure, Botliwell, after the disaster of 
Carberry Hill, despatched one of his most 1 » listed ser- 
vants, George Dalgleisch, to Edinburgh, and the casket 
was given up to him by Douglas. Unfortunately for 
the fame of Mary Stuart through all ages, Dalgleisch 
Avas seized, being bctiayed, in all prohibility, by 
J^ouglas, on his return to Dunbar, and the lx>x of 
Fiancis IL, full of hideous secrets, fell into the hands 
of the confederato lords. Handed by Morton to 
3^urj*ay, the silver casket had to decide the fate of 
Scotland, and of her who still believed herself {Scot- 
land’s queen. Murray, who had Litheit/O believed, 
ii not in tlie entiio innoconco of his sister, at least 
in her non-participation in the woik of murder, 
found evidence of such infernal, monstrous guilt 
in the letters and documents liiddcn in the silver 
casket, as made him shudder, and almost drove Jiim 
to despair. Theie they lay, these letters — letters 
unmistakably her own, such as no other man or 
woman in all Scotland, and, porljaps in the whole 
world, could have written — there they lay, sliowirig 
an abyss of crime from which the mind recoiled in 
horror. A dagger-stroke in the lieat of revenge, or 
the pull of a tiigger with a quick bullet sent into 
the enemy’s heart, might have been forgiven and for- 
gotten ; but the snakc-like hissing and kissing, poison- 
ing and caressing, the hellish mood of passion and 
hatred wliicli^ led a confiding youth from his bed of 
sioknoes to Ins yawning grave, on which the mur- | 
doress danced with the murderer, seemed too much | 


for human pardon. Murray, Luiving road all the 
letters in tlie fatal casket, horror-bti uck, and in a 
mood of fierce defi]>air, oideied his liovsc to be saddkd 
in the dead of night, and rode oil to Lochloven Castle. 
Ho meant to tell his sister to make her ptaco with 
God, there being none for lier u]>on oailh. 

Mary Stuait greeted her biotliei, aniving in the 
afeemoon of the ir)tli of August, with the most livtly 
demonstrations of joy. Ho sat down without u- 
plying, silent and sad. The long ride had cooled hla 
fevered brain, and lio felt as if lie had not ooumo-c 
enough to sjioak all that ho wished to say. Tims 
hours passed; she, surpiisod at his unwonted cold- 
ness, tiying everything to cdiann him into aglow of 
friendliness, but failing wdiolJy, Muiray icstiicfing 
himself to question Imr in a fonnal manner on the 
events of the last four months. In tJiu ovoning, Mary 
and her brother soparated for a sliovt while, hut imit 
again after supxier. Wliat lie could not do with tJio 
bright bun shining upon Lis sisteis jaec, slio ](M)kjng 
as fair and innociont us when x>laying in eliildlKKxl at 
his side, ho, by groat inward shiigglc, foiced himself 
to accomplish in gloom and daikm^ss, w^tli the glit- 
tering stars of lieaven as solo wilueHscs. Mnnay told 
her that he had read all the ktiers she liad writlcn 
to Both well, and that her past career was lying hcdoio 
him, outspread and bare, as bomo liiglitful vision 
<>f hell. The shock was ab budTlcu and uncxpeil^ d, 
that Mary attemjitod no denial. fcJlio sot to w'oepuig 
bitter tears, and then she lua^cd her hruliier 1 (. for- 
give her — to forgive her for having acted “uiiad- 
visodly,” JVIuri’ay felt that slio w^as JUr yet fioiu 
realizing her position, and began sj>eaking again. 
He spoke till she sank upon her knees, clasx>iiig her 
hands, and im^iloiing lieaven^s mercy, lie bpoko till 
she threw lie? self on liio floor, and in wild despair 
called upon the Aliiiiglily to end her ivittelied Jrfo. 
And ho s]K>ko till sho gj-cw calm again, wiien, one 
hour after midnight, ho left her, telling her to jiLico 
her solo trust in Ciod, and Jiope fur no moio Iiappiness 
U])on earth. Early next inoining, JSIary and her 
brother had a final irdorview, bhe apiK*aring calm 
and colloctod. Ho now inlouucd her that the ofiice 
of regent of the kingdom liad been xiressed iqvm him, 
but that ho had not yet doeiLled w-liethei lo rofuso or 
accept it. She inqdoiod him to give lus accex>tanco, 
if only to save her life. “ This is not in in\'- power 
only,” Muriay rejoined, “for the lords and oflieij* 
have interest in the malter.” “ jVotw’ithstanding, 
madam,” he continued, “1 will deckue to you which 
ho the occasion^ that may jiut yon in jcojuudy. For 
your peril, those he they . your own pi act ices to dis- 
turb the jKjace of tlio rotUm and the reign of your 
son ; to enterprise to cbca])o fiom wdiero you are, and 
put yourself at liberty; to animate any of your bub- 
jeots to disobedience, or the queen of EngLind, or tlio 
French ki eg to molest this realm, oitlier with their 
war, or with war intestine, by 3 our piocureiiient or 
othei-wise ; and your owm persisting in this iuoidinato 
afiection for the Earl Botliwell.” With these words, 
Murray turned to go, wlnai Alary ihicw Jicu’sclfat liis 
neck in a fit of weeping and kisbliig, as if her hourt 
was ready tobui*st. 8 hohad Jiatod i«cr brother hofoio, 
but all her old liaticd was p i I < v and W'o.tk to wJiat 
bhe now felt raging in her bioc' 
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Fondly imagining of having infused repentance 
into the bosom of a woman whose fierce passions 
angels themselves could not liave tamed, Munay 
went back to Edinbnvgli, where the confederate lords 
were awaiting with deep anxiety to lioar his final 
decision respogting the regency. Ho declaied liis 
acceptance on the 19 th of August, and throe days 
after was solemnly proclaimed regent of the kingdom 
in the council-chamber at the Ibl booth. Then, laying 
his hand upon tho Bible, ho took the oath. “ I, James 
earl of Murray, Jjoid Al)en»othy, promise faithfully, 
in tho presence of the Eternal God, that I, during tho 
whole course of my life, will serve tho same Eternal 
God to the uttermost of niy power, according as he 
requires in his most holy woid, revealed and con- 
tained in tho New and Old 'J\^Ntament 8 ; and, ao- 
cording to tho same word, will maintain the true 
religion of .Icsus Clnist, tJie pleaching of his holy 
woul, and due and right administration of his sacia- 
rnents, now received and practised within this realm; 
and also will abolish and withstand all false religion 
eontiaiy to the same ; and will rule the people com- 
mitted to my charge and regiment during tho minority 
and less age of tho king my sovereign, according to 
the will and command of God icvcalod in his afore- 
said woul, and accoiding to tho lovable laws and 
const itutums received in this vciJm, iiowa3"8 repugnant 
to llie said word of tho Eternal God ; and will pro- 
cure to my uttermost, to tho kiik of God and all 
(’hristian people, true and poifect peace, in all time 
coining. Tho lights and rents, with aJ just privi- 
leges of the Clown of »Scotlaiid, I will pucservo and 
keep inviolate ; neither will J transfer nor alienate 
the same. I will forbid and rcjiross in all estates and 
degrees, reif, oppiossiun, and all kind of wrong. In 
all jiulginenls I will command unci procure that 
justice and equity ho kept to all eieaturos without 
exception, as Ho bo meieiful to mo and you, that xs 
the Lord and Father of all mercies ; and out of tliis 
realm of Scotland, and enipiio thereof, I will bo care- 
ful to loot out all heretics and enemies to tho true 
worsliip of God, that sliall ho convicted by the tnu' 
kiik of God of tlio aforesaid ciimos. And these 
things I faithfully alTirni by this my solemn oath.” 
For a moment there was deep silence ; then all tho 
lords and earls, warlike, hooLcJ, and spurred, opened 
their Bibles, and Ixgan singing the* sevonty-thiid 
psalm ; * 'i'ruly God is good to Israel.” 

Elizabeth fumed and frett<’don licaiingof the forced 
abdication of t)ie queen tu i^cois and the assumption 
of the regency by Miiiray. At a stormy meeting of 
the privy counfnl, she talked of going to war im- 
nicdiatclj^ in vindication of jrrincoly light; and, as a 
preliminai^’, sIkj insisted that a lethrr, penned by her- 
self, should bo sr'iit ta Thiogmoiton, for delivery to 
the Scottish louh', informing them tliat, ‘‘if they con- 
tinued to keep tli(‘ir sovereign in }irisoii, or should ilo 
or (kwise anything that might touch her life or person, 
the queen of England would levengo it to the utter- 
most upon sucii as Khouid be in any wise guilty 
thereof,” Cecil, finding all other argtimeuts tlnx.wn 
away, had to toll his mlstIC!^^ at last that if her letter 
was actually dospatehod and dediveicd, the very first 
consequence of it would lie the execution of Mary 
Stuart “ The malice of the woj Id would say,”%dded 


tlio shrewd minister, “ that she had ysed severitv to 
the lords to urge them to rid away the queen,” This 
took effect, Elizabeth Ixjing well aware that her past 
behaviour had not boon such as to generate a belief in 
her true love for Queen Mary. Seeing no otlier way 
to express her anger, Elizabeth decided to recjall her 
envoy; and Throgmorton, not unwilling to leave a 
country whore he gould do no possible g(X)d, but a 
great deal of mischief, paid his farewell visit to tho 
regent towards the end of August. Lethingtoii, who 
was present at tho interview, delivered an excellent 
verbal mcjssago to tho ambassador to take hack to his 
court. “ Jf tJioro bo no remedy,” ho exclaimed, “hut 
that the queen j^our sovereign will make war and 
nourish hatred against us, we can but bo sorry for it, 
and do the best we may. But, to put you out of doubt, 
we had lafhor endure tho fortune thereof, and suffer 
tho sequel, than to put tho qiioon to liberty now in 
this mood that she is in ; being resolved to retain 
Both well and to fortify him, to hazard tho life of her 
son, to put the realm in peril, and to forfeit her best 
subjects. You must think, my lord ambassador, your 
wars are not unknown "-to us. You will bum our 
borders, and wo will do the like to yours , and, whon- 
s<x*vov 3'ou invade us, and we hut like, Franco is sure 
to aid ns.” And, alluding to tho violent speeches of 
Elizabeth, not unknown at Edinburgh, the secrctarj^^ 
of state continued, “ Much strange language has been 
used ; but it is enough to reply that we are another 
prince’s subjects, and know not tho queen’s majesly 
to 1 x 5 our sovereign.” Throgmorton koenl}" felt the 
truth of all that was said to liim, but he could only 
bf'W and l>e silent, glad enough when discliarged by 
the regent in a few last solemn words, “ Though I 
was nothojc at tho doings past,” said Mur^aj", “ yot I 
acknowledge them ; and seeing tlio loids and people 
Iiave laid upon mo the chaigoef the regency — a burderi 
which i would gladly havc 5 eschewed — I do mean logo 
forth in defence of their actions, and will either i cduco 
all men to obedionco in the king’s name, or it bhall 
cast mo my life.” 

The regent was true to his piomiso. Before he liad 
! l>oen a month at tho liolrn of state, his strong arm was 
1 felt fjom one end of the country to tho other, changing 
stiife into jH^aco and chaos into older, llis first wo»k 
was to get possession of all tho strongholds of the 
kiiig<loin, which ho cftoctod swiftly and silently, turn- 
ing out tho creatures of Bothwell and other ad- 
venturers who hold command, and appointing in their 
stead good men and stanesh Brotostants. To tho 
rominand of Edinburgh C’astle ho nominated tho 
laiid Kiikaldy of Grange, honest alKivo all tempta- 
tion ; hut before allowing him to sit down in jteaee as 
governor, Murray gave liim a commission worthy of 
liLs character, it^was that of seizing Bothwell and 
I bringing him to justice . a task wliich, as tho regent 
I was well awaio, he could not intrust to tho soiled 
I hands of any of tho leading Loids of tho Secret 
I Council. Mary Stuart’s husband had loft Dunbar a 
I tew wcfdfs after liis separation from her, and as soon 
I as ho found her cause to bo lost, and after seizing four 
small ^ essels, and anii'ng them with guns and am- 
mu 111 ion from tho castle, had sailed for the Orkneys, 
to follow the vocation of pirate — a business for which 
ho seemed singula ily well fitted. Kirkaldy started 
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in hot pursuitf xq tho month of Sopiemlter, dom luoith 
barber, tho two largest men-of-war of tho Scottish 
navy having being placed under his orders by the 
regent. The Orkney Islands^were soon reached ; but 
bmore he arrived there, the bold sea-rover, getting news 
of the pursuit, had sailed further north, to hide him- 
self within tho narrow channels and rooky inlets of tho 
Shetlands. On tho way thither, the laird of Grange 
lost one of his ships, but pushed on with tho other 
until ho found himsolf in sight of his famed antagonist. 
There he stood, tho god of a queen and destroyer of a 
nation, on tho prow of his little vessel, calm and Col- 
lected, with tho spray of tho ocean dancing around 
his head. Kirkaldy could contain himsolf no longer, 
but, soldier more than scamati, dashed forward into 
the surf. In a minute, tho heavy man-of-war was sitting 
high and dry hpon the rocks, amidst the loud demoniac 
laughter of the pirate crew. To continue tho chase, 
tho laiid jumped, sword in hand, into a boat, yet 
before ho had gone many yards ho saw his ship sink- 
ing behind, and had to return to save his men. Long 
before they had reached tho shore, Botliwell had 
sailed eastward, towards Noi'way's coast, the land of 
liis ancsostors. Here, years after, in tho shade of the 
daik eternal pine forestis, ho found his tomb — a true 
Norseman, hluod-stained, ferocious, and lawless, ideal 
of |K)ots, and horror of hix-paying citizens. 

Kirkaldy’s return to L<‘ith without bringing Mary 
Stuart’s husband was of no gi’cat eonscxiuoucc, and 
fortunate on the whole, since his public trial was 
likely to breed dissension among the lords who had 
established tho new governraent. Murray himself 
felt that absolute union was iirdispcnsahlo, in view of 
the threatening aHj)oot assumed by tho English queen, 
and constant menaces of invasion coming from Eiunoo 
and Spain. To fortify liis position, and obtain from 
tho nation at largo the confirmation of his title as 
supreme ruler, lie issued summonses for the meeting 
of a parliament at tho beginning #f December, 1567. 
'J’he estates of tho realm met on the 15th of the month, 
congregating more numerously than at any previous 
time in Scottish history. 'J'horo assembled at Edin- 
burgh eighteen bishops and abbots, fifteen earls or 
eldest sons of earls, sixteen lords, and twenty-nine 
deputies of burghs, or altogether seventy -eight lepro- 
aontatives of the nation. Their first measuie consisted 
in declaring lawful all that had been done during tho 
revolution, including tho abdication of the queen, tho 
coronation of the infant king, and the appointment of 
Munay as regent. By a further act, “ anoiit the reten- 
tion of their sovereign lord’s mother’s jKsrson,” tho 
guilt of Mary Stuart in the murder of her husband 
was admitted, on the evidence of tho casket letters. 
“It is most certain,” the ocit ran, “from divers 
her privy letters, written wholly witl^ her own hand 
to the earl of Bothwoll, and by her ungodly and dis- 
honourable proceeding to a pretended man iago with 
him, that she was privy to and part of the devise and 
deed of the murder, and therefore justly desoiwes 
whatever hath been done to her.” Having thus ap:'^ 
proved everything that had been ordered by the cto- 
federate lords, the assembly went to consider the gi^eat- 
est of all questions laid before it, that of religion^ 3' ho 
overwhelming majority of the members wmii strict 
Presbyterians, and they at once declaredyflmt they 
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would entertain no offer of oompromiso on tho imt of 
tlioso still attached to the old religion. The dails ol 
Argyle, Caithness, and Athol, together with tho bishop 
of Murray, were the chief ropresontativos of tho 
minority, but notwithstanding their onorgotie ploa 
for toleration, tliey were completely outvoted. Li a 
series of acts passed l)ofore the eventful year 1 507 had 
come to an end, the estates decreed the entire aholitinu 
of Koman-Catholieism, and on tJie mins of tho old faith 
built up a now power, liencjoforih rcoognized as tho 
kirk of Scotland. Its might made itself soon felt in 
all spheres of Scottish society, showing the character 
of the church of Calvin and Knox as a tiuo democracy 
A month after the breaking up of the jiarliament, tho 
proudest of Scottish nobles, the groat MacCallummoi*o, 
earl of Argyle, and tho bishop of Murray, eloquent 
defender of Catholicism, were both condemned by tho 
kirk on a charge of adultery, and made to stand in 
sackcloth in tho chapol-royal at Stilling during tho 
service, earl and bishop face to face. Close to tho 
noble pair, also in sackcloth, was the countess of Argyle, 
sister of tlio regent, condemned “ for having slandered 
the kirk in assisting at tho baptism of the king in 
papistical lohcs.” Tliero was not a soul in Scotland 
but could see tliat Munay was true to his oath of 
office. 

Tlie enoigetic rule inaugurated ^by tho icgcnt suc- 
ccedo4 in lostoring order and tho reign of law 
throughout tho whole of Scotland before it had been 
established six months ; but there remained, noverl lie- 
loss, an undercurrent of deep dissatisfaction. It hod 
its chief seat among the (Catholic population scaitorod 
through the west, its princijial leaders in tho Hamil- 
tons, who looked to Erauco for help, and to Queen 
Elizabeth for money, and its main hope in tho royal 
piisoner who, curbed but not disjiirited, was liviiijj 
weaiy days in Lochlcvon Castlo. Mary Stuai t, ever 
since the interview with her brother, Iiad come to see 
that she had no hope to bo released from captivity by 
tho party in power, and that unless she succeeded to 
escape from prison, she would have to die in it. But 
this knowledge, so far from lessening her courage, 
served but to increase it. By imians of the youth 
George Douglas, whoso dovotion to lier she had raised 
by all the arts in her power into violent passion, sln^ 
kept in constant communication with the outer world, 
and hearing, in tho spring of 1568, of tho growing dis- 
satisfaction in tho west of Scotland, and tho mutinous 
spirit springing up in many other pu ts of the country 
in oonseqnenee of tho stern kirk regiment, she made 
her preparations for an escape. The difficulties in tlic 
way did not ap\)oar very gieat at first ifight. Locli- 
leven Castle, standing on a small inland rather less 
than an acre in extent, consisW^liothing more than 
an ordinary tower of three surrounded by a 

battVemented wall about Eighteen foot high, and 
en^ed by a low gate with a turret built over it 
sjg(i*ving for the warder’s residence. Once this gate 
^passed, the chief obstacle seemed oyorcoino, for at th<j 
landing-place a feriy-hoat was lying nearly always 
ready to carry servants or people piin^ng provisuins 
to the opposite shore. Fully acquaintca with all ttoe 
details, Mary, aided by her youthfril lover, attempted to 
escape on the 25th of Mardfi. Ear tv in tho raoinmg, 
George Douglas oiossod the loch to ^.^^ven, to proem e 
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horues and gather his fricBcU, and the boat which 
brought him over took back the laundress with linen 
for the imprisoned queen, Mary, pretending to be ill, 
had the woman called inioher bedroorii; clothes were 
quickly exchanged; and, a few minutes after, she 
lightly stepped down the tower staircase, crossed the 
courtyard, her face well muilied, nodded to the sentinel 
at the gate and the waider in tlio turiot, and in 
another second or two found herself at the water-side — | 
a sod queen changed into a happy washerwoman. Gaily 
she jumped into the ferry-boat, and the oars went 
splashing into the blue water : scarce ever before did 
the world seem so beautiful to Mary Stuart. Suddenly, 
when half way across, oiio of the rowers Ircthought 
himself to have a little fun, and, softly advancing from 
behind, raised the veil of the laundress to give her a 
kiss. Jlo stal led back affrighted, tlio oar falling from 
his hands. Seeing hei-self rocjognwed, Mary put on a 
hold air, commanding the boatmen, under pain of her j 
royal displeasure, to cany lun- to the shore. Throats, 
very useless, were followed by promises, but all in 
vain. I'ho row'oi*s, good Presbytei iaiis, shuddered at 
the bare idea of aiding a deposed quc<ai, ooridenmod by 
the kirk, to make her escape and stir up now troubles 
and rowing back to the cobth^, they delivered her over 
once more into the hands of her gaolers. Mary Stnait, 
utterly terrified, thought her last hour had come. 

The queen’s attempt to escape might have been 
followed by execution, wdiich, as her brother had 
plainly told lior, would be the ^icnalty, but for the 
momentoiy pi otoction of Margaret F’skine. Feeling 
deep pity witli the royal prisoner, whose arts in 
pleasing had boon effective here as elsewhere, and 
fearing, besides, that severe punishment would fall 
upon her son for aiding in the abortive attempt, she 
hushed the matter up, restricting herself to keep 
Mary under harsJier supei vision than before. Georgo 
JJouglas was forbidden to set foot within the precincts 
of the castle, and the sole miUe peison allowed to come 
near M^ry Stuart was a little page, not more tlian 
twelve years old, a foundling adopted by Margaret’s 
husband, and going by the name of Little Douglas. 
U’o bewitch him took Mary but very short time, aud 
before many days were over, the little man told Iicm' — 
what many big men had uttered often enough — of his 
devotion nnhi doatli. The queen >vas very anxious 
to ifcccept the devotion, and placing the page in com- 
municitioii with George Douglas, who kept hovering 
about cn the opposite shore, to feast his ejes on tljf» 
wa’ls wiJiin wdiicli his' laeloved iwstross dwelt, she 
Iw'gan makriig her anangemonts for another attempt 
to escape. Tjio difficultiob this time weisj exceedingly 
great, owing to fresh precautions takoti by ISir Wil- 
liam Douglas, tJie castlo gate wob kept 

always locked. j3ucsQ^^.little page, shart'^vitted 
like a man, piomijped ha would ftiiu her 

a way out, und slio, almost'^ i*?spaflriiig, resolvki to 
place herself under his guidance^ risking once m«^e ! 
dcatli to gain her libeity. On Sunday the 2iid d 
May the boy whispered to her to hold herself read^ 
to fly . t dusk, when the household w'ere taking their 
evening moel, and she would be left alone in her 
ohamber. Little Douglas know that every day at 
sUnset the castle gate was and the keys 

carried to the lau*d^ who, sitting at the he*<v\ of the 


table, surrounded by his whole household, plect:d 
them carefully at his side. On this ho founaed his 
plan. Waiting‘ upon Sir William, and carefully 
watching tlio effect of the goblets of wane he had to 
fill, the pige, when the meal was nearly over, drop|)od 
las napkin on the table, and sweeping off the keys, 
liurried away to the captive queen. Slio was ready 
waiting, dressed iu the garb of one of her servants. 
It was quite dark by this time, and the household 
being still at their meal, Mary Stuart, her maid, and 
the page, slip|)ed through the gate unperooived, 
Little Douglas not neglecting to lock it behind him, 
so as to prevent immediate pursuit. The boat, 
manned by trusty friends chosen by George Douglas, 
was lying ready at the landing-place, and in ten 
minutes the queen was safe at tlie opposite shore, with 
her lover and stamping horses waiting impatiently. 
Mary was in the saddle Ixjforo her companions had 
left the boat: eleven months’ captivity made her 
eager to lido to the world s end. 

Away they went, the fugitives, w'ith the speed of 
the wind; the queen in front, in the dress of a 
servant-girl ; Georgo Douglas and the page next t#) 
her ; and the laird of Riccartoii, a kinsman of Both- 
well, closing the rear with a dozen retainers. Gallop- 
ing along’ through the daiknoss, the little troop 
gradually increased in size, joined at every hamlet 
and turning of the rcwid by m> storious-looking horse- 
men, who closed in behind without uttering a word. 
MacCttllummojo the mighty, who had conceived the 
scheme of mairj'ing the queen to his son, Lord 
Arbroath, had soiit the word, and a Hamilton was 
jieeping from every house 'md tn^e and ditch, ail the 
way from Loch Loven to the Firth of Forth. Before 
reaching Queen’s Fciry, Lord Seton, with fifty servants, 
joined the cavalcade, leading the way across the Forth, 
whore fresh horses wore ready waiting. The queen 
was offered some rofreshmonts, but refused, jumping 
again into the saddle, and storming along thrrmgh the 
starless night. Mile after mile they galloped on, till 
Niddry C.istle was roa»*hcd, the v(‘Nideiico of Tjord 
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where i^ort tcpcMse was found absolutely 
neoe^ry for men and horses. Mary alone refused to 
rest» and while the stout war;riors were stretching 
their weary limbs on heap# of straw in the castle- 
yard, she eat down to write letters. The first was to 
BotfjLweU,* idol of her soul, still dearer to her than 
atight else in tho world. She knew he had fiod 
to Norway, and addressed her letter thither, telling 
him that she had escaped from prison, and that soon 
again she would have the crown on her head and tho 
sceptre in her hand — crown and sceptre worth having 
only for his sake. Having intrusted the letter to 
Biccarton, with orders to proceed direct to Norway to 
deliver it into the hands of his kinsman, Mary wrote 
a short note to the cardinal of Lorraine, her uncle, 
entreating tlio liolp of Franco to recover her power 
and puniwi her enemies. Then she stirred tho heavy 
sleepers fi’oni their rest ; the horses were taken from 
tho stables, and forward they g^dloped once more to 
tho soutli-west. 'I’ho fii'st red streaks of the dawning 
day cjime cieoping up behind when the burgh of 
Hamilton and Cadzow Castle, on its stoop rock, washed 
b}'^ tho Avon, burst into sight before the tired horso- 
iiKm. Maiy Stuart was safe — safe after a fifty-mile 
vide, from Loch Leven to tho Clyde. 

On the morning of Monday the .‘Ird of May tho 
royal banner of Scotland was unfurled on the tower 
of Cadzow (Jastlo ; and befoio evening had set in more 
thau a thousand armed men had come to bond their 
knoos before ilie prisoner of Loch Loven. Earls, 
bishops, lords, abbots, priests, and knights followed 
each other in one long stream, swearing allegiance, 
and ollcring Mary Stuart their arms, their goods, and 
iliolr lives. At tlie end of five days, six thousand 
soldiers Lad gatliouMi around the (juoen, clamorous 
I to be led to battle and to victory. All Scotland, she 
told, was at her side ; she liad but to raise her 
finger, and tJio fabric of hytiocrisy, fraud, and deceit 
itjthafc her enemies had laised would fall to tho ground. 
3\Iary half believed it, yet won,dorod, noverlhelcss, 
that tho foes who were to be crushed showed not the 
least fear of the coming trouble, contemplating her 
and her adherents almost with contempt. The 
iTgciit, when she arrived at Hamilton, was staying at 
GltMSgow, not more than ten miles off; but, so far 
from flying, postynuied his depaiture to Edinburgh, 
ultliough absolutf‘ly without troops. All that he did 
was to issue proclamations summoning tho citizens to 
aims, which oidora were ol)eyed (jniclly, and without 
show and parade, each man buckling his sword-belt, 
taking his aiquebuse, and strapping his wallet to his 
back, with bread suflicient for a week, atid tho Bible 
underneath the bretid. The men of Glasgow st(X)d 
loady armed for battle the day Murray called ujwu 
them; and before another twenty-feur houns were 
gone, the men of Edinburgh, of Stirling, and of 
Forth, had put on their steel-caps and breast- 
plates, preparing to fight for the kirk and the 
Lord, \Vhile tlie chivalry of tho realm crowded 
around Mary Stuart on prancing steeds, with gor- 
geous banners, the citizens, marching on foot, simple 
in dress and stem of aspect., slowly gfithcrod under 
tho eyes of the I'egent, not crying for battle, not 
seeking death, and not fearing it. Thus, at the end 
of a week aftei* Mary Stuart’s flight from Lochlevcn 


Oasde, old Scotland and now Scotland stood face to 
feoo at Hamilton and Glasgow. 

Mary’s friends, full of eagerness to try the fortune of 
battle, were the first to sot themselves in movomc'ut, 
Tho royal army, commanded by tho earl of Argylo, left 
Hamilton on the morning of the 1 ;ith of May, mareliim^ 
along tho south bank of tho Clyde, in high spiuli^ 
and confident of victory. They numbered iibovo six 
thousand, more than half of them Hamiltons and 
their kin, splendid horsemen, trained to battle, and 
full of the pride of race,* while their aniagouisis 
wore scarcely four thousand stimig, Immblo foot- 
soldiers all of them, with the exception of two hun- 
dr^ horse. Perceiving his numerical weakness, ytd 
being forced into battle, tho regent, on the loth of 
May, had posted his tr(X)ps in and around tho village of 
Tiangside, two miles from Gkisgow, a long straggling 
place stretching down tho slope of a hill, up which 
the niyal aimy was expected to pass, ilero ho 
awaited tho enemy, his main bcxly occupying tho 
brow of the hill, and tho vanguard lodged in the 
cottages and behind tho tliick hedges of Langside, 
shaped into temporary fortifications. The Hamiltons 
were not long in coming up : a dense, unwieldy mass, 
marching with little order, and thus reaching the 
top of tho village without penseiving tho enemy. All 
at once here a deadly fire 0 [)ened jipon them, in the 
terror of which the advancing crowd rolled back in 
utter confusion, coiling in upon itself. At the same 
moment tho laird of Grange, commanding the Icit 
wing of Murray’s forces, swept down fiom the In) I, 
failing into tho flank of tljo enemy, and converting 
I tho retreat into a rout. I’horo wjis little figliliiig, 
and not much of tho murder of battle — only tliu'c 
hundred of tho (pioon’s troops wounded or killed m 
tho first fire fiom tho cottages of Langside. 'J’o 
hew down every man in tlie flying crowd would have* 
been easy to tho conquerors; but tho Jcgcnt sternly 
forbade all bloodshed, leaving the lotreating masses 
to fall back upon their staitiiig ])uitit, and thence to 
dis|icrse in all directions. Thoi victory was complete 
— so complete, indeed, that Maiy Stnait, >vJio iiad 
watched tho progress of tho shoit shugglo fiom a lull 
half a mile distant, made no attmnpt to gather her 
forces, or oven consult witli the leaders, but, pressing 
tho spur into the flank of her chaiger, at ouce galloped 
soulhwaid, witJi no other thought in her mind than 
that of flying the kingdom. Her eyes began to 
dimly and like in a di eum, that the heait of Scotland 
was no longer with Iicr and her brilliant cavaliers. 

Mary fled in wild despair, scarce knowing what to 
do, all her courage gone, but driven along by tho 
terror of being led back to juison, and poilia})S to i 
tho scalfold. Her life had boon stormy, and yet | 
seemed sweet at twenfy-six, even without a crown, j 
To every step love was clinging: turning her hea<l I 
tr> give a last glance at tho faUtl field of Langside, 
Mary saw George Douglas and the little page of 
Lochlevon close behind, willing once more to shod 
their blood for a mere whisjier of her lijjs or a glance 
of her eyes. Despise as she might tJiose humble 
worshipi^ers, the sight of tliom was consoling, and 
getting calmer by degrees, she began to fmm n<‘w 
plans for the future. She fhoughi that if sJie could 
but got •to England she would I v ;>ale; none had 




Menddhiip for her while in pAs/bn than eatpected;aStiiideed» it seemed to bia% lill tmdemtend- 
QueeHL fiU^abeth, end no one’s j^rotection, therefore, ing what reason ooidd have driven her to take this 
^med better than hers* Onoo this resolution formed, more than hazardous step* To Elizabeth’s suspicious 
she lE^rred onward, full of fresh energy, careless of mind the idea ocourr^ at once that the chief 

the long and desperate journey before her. The object of this new movement of the deposed queen 

country was all up and in arms ; the high road choked was to seek adherents in England, and, by creating a 
with a dense crowd of fugitives, struggling for life to paity for herself, to stir up sedition. The vojy district 
got onward, and attacked by the labouring population, chosen by Mary foy her landing appeared chosen for 
who, loss merciful than Murray’s soldiers, sought the purpose, being densely inhabited by Homan Catho- 
their revenge on the disturbers of the peace. Mary lies, with a strong taste for rebellion, and who, just , 
had to make her way over footpatlis and through before her arrival, had shown an inclination to rise 
bye-lanes, peasants cutting at her with their reaping- in favour of the old religion. Elizabeth’s suspicions, 
hooks tts slio was hying along, and the very chiidren not discouingod by Cecil, grew stronger and stronger 
throwing stones at her head, while muttering male- when learning, from the successive reports of her own 
dictions. She bad had many a hard ride, but this officials, that tlie ox-queen of Scots had esbiblished a 
was to 1)0 the hardest of all — as well as the last, sort of court for hersolf immediately after sotting foot 

Due south the hoi’sos flew, Maiy having made up on English soil, and proceeded to receive tho homages of 

her mind to get to Dundrennan Abbey, near Kirk- her friends, like a reigning sovereign. This was but 
ciidbrighi, there to cioss the Solway Firth into too true. With an imprudence verging into madness, 
C?uiiiborJand. h’rom Langside to Dundrennan was though quito in keeping with the character of Maiy 
ninety-two miles by the ncjarost road, but a straight Stuart, slao allowed herself to bo intoxicated by the 
cjourse being imposbible, it had to be a rido of much assurances of affection and loyalty offered to her on 
above a hundred miles, over hills, through streams all sides, and before blio had boon many hours in the 
and lut'rasses, without shelter, without fopd, and country which she had sought as humble oxilo, forgot 
without rest. Indomitable as ever, Mary accomplished her true position and adopted the airs of a queen, 
more tlian half of the journey on the first day, resting There was considerable temiitaiion to indulge in this 
during tho night qji the hare gi-ound, and thankful in weakness, inasmuch as the outhubiabm with which 
getting tho next morning a little oatmeal and butter- Mary was received among tho sons and friends of the 
milk. Detbre this day, the 15th of May, had oomo to old I’ilgrims of Grace, who had fought for and l)Ocn 
an end she bad reached Dundrennan Abbey, with the hung for the Catholic faith, seemed to pass all boiimls, 
rocky English coast opposite glittering in the evening affecting oven tho trusty servants of Elizuhoth. Loid 
sun. Heio she was safe, for Loid llcirios, one of the Lowthcr, governor of ('arhsle, seeing all lioads run 
Hamiltons, who had como galloping along as if for mad in exaltation, camb to fetch Mary Stuart in state 
life in tho track of the queen, yet had been unable from her lowly residence at Workington, to instal her 
to overtake her till hours after her arrival at Dun- in his own official lesidence; and his example of j)ay- 
diennun, informed her tJiat ho would undertake to ing homage was Ibllowed by almost all tlio groat 
giiaruntoe her poifoct security for forty days, nobles of tho north of England, from tljo oail of 
being able to hold tho place for at least tliat time Korthumhoiiand, who placed Alnwick C’astlo at her 
against all enoraics. But Mary refused, A dieiim absolute disiKwsition, do>vn to tho Fairfaxes and Vava- 
had taken ]X)ssossion of her mind to huriy up to sours, who hesitated not to put their swoids as well 
Loudon, to thiow herself on the hi east of Elizabeth, as their homos at tho command of tho illustiious 
to w(‘cp tears of iunoecnce, to flatter tho queen, and guest. Elizabeth was startled at the loport of tliosc 
I to employ all lior charms till declared successor to oxtraoidiiiaiy doings, exclaiming, in undisguised hit- 
I tho crown, and inarching at tho head of an army to terness, that England had como to enjoy the felicity ol 
pniiish tho Scottish rebels, ISot all the counsels of possessing two queens. ^ 

Lord ITonicsand othei friends, who calmly cxplaint d Mary Stuart’s delight at her recoptioii by tho good 
to her tho great iitsk she was running in i^lacing Catliolics of Cumberland was not destined to last long. 
horst‘lf in the power of the English goveinmont, vrcio lk.sides tho note sent fiom Dundrennan, she had do- 
able to distuib this dieam of the iniaginatiuv and all spatched messengers Lorn Woikington and fiom Car- 
tho concession Mary to them was to send a letter lisle, entreating Elizabeth’s permission to go to London, 
to Queen Elizabeth, and another to the governor of and pereorally to explain her ].>osition. She impatientlv 
Carlisle, req^iosting pennission to cross tho Border, awaited tho reply ; but it did not come till the 2{)th 
But long before an answer to cither of these messages of May, a fortnight aftei her arrival. On this day 
could roach her, Mary’s impulsA^cnoss got tho upper Sir Francis Knollys, vico-chamberlain of J^lizalietli 


Early lu tho morning of Sunday the IGth of presented himself before Mary Stuart at Carlisle 


May, three days after the battle of Langside, and but 
a few hours after her ai rival at Dundrennan Abbey, 
Mojy Stuart embarked in an open fishing-boat to 
cross the Solway Firth. 'I'ossod about in the frail 
bark by wind and tide, it w'as late in the day when 
tho flj ing queen landed at Workington, on Eiiglidi 
soil. The sun had sot ; and her sun had set loo. 

ITie newp of tlio landing of Mary cicated utter con- 
sternation at tho English court. Of all tho events 
within the range of possibility, this was thoione le^t 


Castle with a letter from his royal misliess. It was 
very brief, and to tho effect that tho queen was most 
doBiriouB of receiving her royal sister of Scotland, and 
to press her to her heart, but could not do so liforo 
an investigation had taken place of tho causes which 
had driven her from her own countiy, Mary stqod like 
one ]>aralyzod when reading this cold note ; tho whole 
odifloe of her imagination, which had allured her thus 
far, was clashed to tho ^und. For a moment aiJ 
her power of dissimulation was upset, and she burst 






into genuine tern. Sir X^unck KndUjrei a idirewd 
tmu^ yiiik more tlian a oourti6r*8 noarfc, tried to 
console her by informing her that by the qneen*8 express 
desire everything shomd be done that might lead to 
her comfort. To talk of more bodily comfort to Mary 
Stuart was not touching the right strin]^ ; however^ 
she soon calmed down outwardly, her mind engaged 
in brooding over new schemes.^ XJuick in forming 
resolutions, and as quick in giving them up, it had 
become clear to her at the instant when perusing the 
queen’s letter, that her flight into England had boon 
a gross blunder, to retrieve which all her oflbrts ought 
to bo directed. To recross the Border and gain the 
sea, from whence a vessel might take her to Franco, 
was the immediale plan which suggested itself; but 
it was more diiflcult than Maiy imagined. Equal 
to her in shrewdness, Elizabeth had sent toge^er 
with her letter a company of soldiers, under Lord 
Scrope, one of the wardens of the Cumberland border 
district, with strict orders to guard her royal sister, 
and to prevent her escape by force if necessary. For 
subjects to imprison their queen was horrible to 
Elizabeth’s feelings, and she ftlt ready to rush into 
war to prevent it; but for one queen to imprison 
another was clearly a difterent thing, sanctioned by 
history and good policy. Thus Lord Scrope and Sir 
Francis Knollj^a were carefully instnictod to watch 
the beautiful animal that had got into a trap. 

The discover}^ that she was once more a prisoner 
was not long in coming to Mary Stuart ; however, she 
h.*id wisdom enough to preUmd for a time ignorance 
of the fact. Instead of making any complaints to 
Elizabotli, she answered thJi letter brought by 
Knollys by another, in which she quietly asked, as the 
most simple matter iti the world, to bo allowed to 
pass tliiongh London, on her way to France to seek 
aid for njcoveiiiig her kingdom. At the same time 
she expressed a wish that, when in London, she 
might have the gratifloation ** to be admitted, with 
all diligence and without ceremony, to an interview 
with htjr juajesty, that she might make known her 
wrongs, and vindicate herself from the false asper- 
sions which had In^en cast upon her by her ungrateful 
subjects.” l.ord IIoiTics, who had followed her into 
Enj^and, chiefly for tlie purpose of advancing the 
Arbroath marriage, the great aim of the llainilions, 
W'as instructed by Mary to caiTy tliis note to the 
queen ; and ho executed his commission with great 
zeiil, but with a result which plainl 3 »^ showed the 
fate in store for his mistress. Jn an interview ho 
had with Elizabeth, slio expressed herself with un- 
i:^ual frankness. “ As for the j»assage of my good 
sister into France,” the queen exclaimed, warmly, “ I 
will not prove myself so imprudent as to permit it, 
and be thus held in low esteem anioi]g other piinces. 
When she was there before, the king her husband 
assumed for her the title and arms belonging to my 
crown, the which I should not like to have again.” 
Then, twisting very cleverly IMary’s offer to “ vindi- 
cate herself fn)m the false aspersions cast upon her 
b]|r her ungrateful subjects ” into a demand for an open 
trial, the queen told Herries that it was her intention 
to offer herself as a mediator between his mistress and 
her enemies, inquiring, iu the first instonce, of them 
“ what cause they have to speak ill of lier, and by 


what right they have seized her person, her crown, 
her fortresses, and all her property.” llerrics stood 
aghast. ** But. madam ” he criecX “ if it should api>eai 
to ho, which God forbid,”-— and ho suddenly stopped 
“ Then,” Elizabeth remarked, very coolly, not conceal 
ing her perfect oomprohension of the unfinished 
sentence which had broken unawares from the lips 
of the ambassador; “ then I will not fail to arrange 
wifli her subjects iu the best and most careful mamuu 
possible, so as to secure her honour and provide foi 
their safety.” Again, Loul Ilenies felt startled. 
He commenced seeing, in one long unbroken vista, 
the fate of Queen Mary and the iwlicy of Queen 
Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth lost no time in carrying out iu her own 
way the scheme of modiatorship announced hi lion ios, 
and which was so happily adapted both to raise her 
influence in Scotland and to crush the fallen quccTi. 
It was in vain Mary Stuart protested against the 
construction put upon her letter, repeating to her 
royal sister that the vindication she was seeking 
was not a public trial, but a private explanation. 
The words were thrown away, and the louder her 
protestations, the more Elizab(ith insisted on Ijor own 
view of the matter, enforcing it wutli hypociitical 
assurances of friendship. “ Oh, madam,” she wrote ro 
her prisoner, “ there is not a creature living who 
more longs to hear your justification than myself, and 
not one who would lend more willing ear to any 
answer which will clear your honour,” A few days 
after penning this letter, the queen gave oulers to 
lead the sisW she so much loved to a somewhat 
securer place tlian Carlisle. Sir Francis Knollys 
reported to Cecil that once or twuco, on short excur- 
sions, Mary Stiiari had ** galloped so fast ” that hei 
escort, passing for a guaid of Jjonour, had almost lost 
sight of her, and the Border being <langcrously near, 
ho had become so fifraid of “accidents,” thut when 
she wanted to go for anoiber ride, he had been 
obliged to tell her “ that she must hold him excused.” 
I’o <Mid this unsatisfactory state of things, there came 
instiuctions to lake the exiled queen to Bolton Castle, 
ill Yoiksliiie, ropresented as a much healthier icsi- 
dcnce than Carlisle. It was useless now for Mary to 
pretend any farther ignoiance of her captivity, and 
iu a high state of exoitemtmt she told Knollys that 
she would not quit her residence unless caviicd away 
by force. To this she added a veiy imprudent and a 
very useless threat. “ She had made great wars in 
Scotland,” she told her custodian, “and she prayed 
God to keep her from making troubles iu ojlier realms.” 
Sir Francis faithfully reported the words to his royal 
mistress, informing her at the same time that, under 
date of the 13th of July, he had had the honour of 
taking the ox-queen of ycots to Bolton Castle, notwith- 
standing “ stout thi'eatenings ” and other “ tragical 
demonstrations ” 

Had Mary Stuart stood finn in her resolution not 
to submit to a trial in England, it would have been 
difficult, if not impossible, for ElizalHjth to enforce it, I 
since there was clearly not the shadow of a right of 
jurisdiction that she or her government could claim. 
But the exiled queen, noW os always impulsive yet 
wavering, wildly passionate, but inofl'>abJe of sustained 
energy, n%8 but apoormateh for hoi ^leat antagonist 
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W anriv«^l in iSnglab^. Won ovor by 
;r pronuses of Elizabeth, and trusting the advioo 
. ^ Utmi HaiTias, a mare in&nt in diplomacy, she con^ 
sented to the bolding of a congress, at which the dis- 
pute between her and her subjects shotild be submitted 
to the decision of commissioners appointed by the 
Bnglidi government. One of the reasons by which 
Maiy Stuart was induced to give her adhesion to this 
so-odlod conference, but which on the face of it was 
strictly a tribunal, was the private assurance of Elis^ 
beth that whatever might bo the decision of the commis- 
sioners sitting as judges, she should be reinstalled in 
power, end that, besides, the presidency of tlie com- 
mission, or po^t of chief justice should bo intrusted 
to a man altogether devoted to her inteinsts. The 
j queen kept lior word as far as the latter part of tho 
I j»n)niiso was concerned, by nominating the duke of 
I Norfolk for chief commissioner, an appointment in- 
volving a deep uiidercuTront of intrigue. Thomas 
Howard, fourtn duke of Norfolk, and earl marshal of 
England, was tho son of that Norfolk who had nar- 
lowly oscaixid tho axo of the executioner by the death 
of Henry VI II., and afterwards played such an im- 
portant part in tho reign of Mary. He had been 
educated in the Hrotostant faith, but was supposed 
to have more than a bias for Homan Catholicism, 
which, together with his high rank at tho head of the 
English peerage, rendered his position one of consider- 
able importance. His abilities wore ■' ciy slight, but 
his vanity and ambition very great, w'hich mode him 
conceive tho singular project of marrying tho exiled 
queen of Scots, so as to acquire with her hand a claim 
to two tlirones. 'riio two facts of Mary Stuart pos- 
sessing already a husband, and of enjoying a very 
Imd reputation as murderess of a former consort, 
appeared but as slight obstacles to lliomas Howard, 
Ijo hoping to overcome tho former difficulty by a | 
divorce which all Scotland desired, and tho second by 
Ills own good luck. Though not quite thirty-two 
years of age, ho was already for the third tim^ a 
widower, so that tho chances of survivorship against 
tho lady of three husbands whoso hand he sought 
seemed faiily equal. In Norfolk’s opinion, all that 
was wanted was to gain tho secret consent ot Maiy 
Stuart to I he proposed union, and ho was overjoyed 
in loaming that there was no impediment in this 
direction. liady Scropo, tho appointed com|>auion of 
Maiy, on bringing the aspiration of tho noble head of 
tho house of Ilowaid under her notice, mot with 
oxtremo eagerness on her part to encourage tho suit, 
the queen professing to look upon it as a very great 
honour. At tho same time she warmly encouraged 
another offer of marriage brought forward*undor the 
auspices of chief custodian, Sir Francis Knollys. 
Tho vice-oliamborlain, anxious to do a little private 
business while solving a great public interest, had 
conceived tho sebomo of lifting a nephew, second son 
of Lord Hiinadon, known as “young* Mr. Carey,” to 
one or two thrones ; and, on bis proposal to the effect, 
was told by Maty that she would bo delighted to 
gii^ her hand to such an amiable youth as described. 
3’lius there were throe ardent suitors, Jjord Arbroath, 
the duko of Norfolk, and young Mr. Carey* for tho 
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which Elhswth, on her ^teased had or&red 
to be held at York, amon^ irurrroundm^ mainly 
Homan Catholic, was not oomndered a trial ; bnt it was 
evident to aU oxoont the chief person concerned that 
it would shape itaelf such in the natural course of 
things. In her letter of invitation to the regent of 
SootEmd to attend the York conference’— a paper very 
differently worded from the communications by which 
Mary Stuart had been enticed — El izabeth expressed her 
own intentions with remarkable clearness. “ Whoi'eas 
we hear say,” she wrote to Murray, on the 20th 
September, 1568, “that certain reports are made in 
sundry paito of i^otland, that whatsoever should fall 
out upon tho hearing of the queen of Scots* cause, in 
any proof to convince or acquit llio said queen con- 
cerning the horrible murder of her late husband, our 
cousin, we have determined to restore her to her king- 
dom and government, we do so much dislike hereof as 
we cannot endure the same to receive any credit ; and 
therefore wo liave thought good to assure you that the 
same is untruly devised by tho authors, to our dis- 
honour. For as wo have been always cortiliod from 
our said sister, both by her letters and messagos, that 
she is by no means guilty or participant of that 
murder, which we should wish to be true, so surely if 
she should be found justly to be guilty thereof, as 
hath boon reported of her, then, indeed, it should 
behove us to consider otherwise of her cause than to 
satisfy her desire in restitution of her to Ihe govern- 
ment of that kingdom. And so wo would have you 
and all others think that should bo disposed 1o con- 
ceive honourably of us and our actions.” Previous to 
this letter, tho regent had expressed his willingness 
to attend tho conforonoc, which, as it soomcMi to him, 
would contribute to tho pticification of his country by 
finally disposing of tho claims of tho exiled queen. 
'J^'o Elizabeth’s ulterior object of gaining paramount 
influencQ in the affairs of iScotland, Murray attached 
but slight importance, being firmly persuaded, in con- 
junction with Cecil and all statesmen woi'thy tho 
name, that tho political union of the two kingdoms 
would have to t?ike place Ixifore tho end of anotiicr 
gonei’ation. The groat work in liand was to make 
both kingdoms firmly Protestant, and to accomplish 
it, the logon t, noblest and wisest of rulers born to 
Scotland for a long time, did not shrink oven from 
such a task, repugnant to all his feelings, as tho tiial 
of his own sister. 

The conference of York opened formally on Monday 
tho 4th of October. There wore present, on .the part 
of Mary Stuart, Lords Horrios, Boyd, and Livingston, 
Sir John Gordoii of Lochinvar, and Sir James Cock- 
bum of Stirling, and, above them all, as chief repre- 
sentative of tho exiled queen, John Leslie, bishop of 
Hoss, one of her warmest partizans, and the same who 
had come to her as envoy of tlio Homan Catholic party 
previous to her departure from France to occupy the 
throne of her ancestors. Opposed to him and his col- 
leagues, and representing the government and people 
of ^tknd, wore the regent, with tho earl of Morton, 
Ijord Lindsay, Lethington, secretary of state, and 
several representatives of tho kirk, including Dr. 







Norfolk, lihe^rlt^ StaMv, militasr 
of tKe norti^m disMoio, arid Sir Balph 
Sadtorv olwbio^or of iho dooby of Lonoaster aaid privy 
cotuti^Qor Bjnoo tbo time of Henry VIIL The pro- 
coedinge began with a speech of the duke jrf Norfolk, 
which, in oonformiiy with speciali instructions of the 
queen, asserted that England had always exercised 
feudal superiority over Scotland, and was now ex- 
ercising it once more. Murray bit his lips in angry 
silence, deeming the refutation of kucli obsolete claims 
i mere waste of words ; but Lothington thought otlier- 
wise, and sprang to his feet. “ It would be time,” he 
cried, “ to talk of homage when the Scottish monarchs 
had restored to them the territory they had formerly 
yMissessed in England. In the meanwhile, Scotland 
was entirely independent within its own limits, and 
had been always so, oven in religious matters, having 
never condescended to pay, like England, the tribute 
of Peter’s pence.” Thereupon arose a long discussion, 
which the duke of Norfolk took groat pains to spread 
out so as to prevent delibordtion on other subjects. 
In this he succeeded, and his object was made clear 
a few hours after to the regent of Scotland. 

In the night following the first meeting of tlie -con- 
ference, a long interview took place between ]Murray 
and the duke of Noilblk. The latter, constantly 
keeping in view his own private object, proposed to 
the regent to c(uno to an ariungemont with Mary 
Stuart, without fighting the battle of her merely per- 
Honal enemies by exposing ho^ ciimes. iTo told him, 
and the words seemed to make a great impression 
upon Murray, that the true interest of Scotland as 
well Jis of England required that IVIary should be not 
more coerced than was necessary to break her comicc- 
iion with Botliwoll, and tliat her honour and reputa- 
tion ought to bo saved under all circumstances. “ 1 low 
could we find it in our hearts,” Norfolk cxclaiiried, 
“to dishonour the mother of our future king, or how 
could we answer afforwards for wljat wo had done, 
seeing that by bringing his mother s honesty in q'ues- 
tion, we jeopardize liis right to the crown of England.” 
Murray’s own feelings so much corresponded with this 
vi<rw as to make him readily agree to the proposition 
of the duko of Norfolk to send a secret envoy to Bolton 
Castle with an oftcr to Mary that tlie exposure of her 
misdeeds, necessary ether wise on political grounds, 
should bo dn^pped if she would latify her abdication, 
and consent to reside in England, under the protection 
of the queen, and with an allowance from the Scottish 

g overnment suitable to her royal dignity. Before 
ospatching his messenger, Murray infoimed the 
bishop of Boss of the proposal to be made, and he, 
shrewdest of all the advisers of tli6j^oposed queen, at 
onoo deolai'od that he would use his whole influence to 
make her accept the proffered terms. John Leslie was 
aware that the regent had brought with him the fatal 
silver casket containing Mary Stuart’s letters to 
Bothwell, and he was too true a friend of her to dis- 
guise the fact that the fatal box once opened to the 
public gaze she would bc^ lost beyond redemption. 
Full of tliis conviction, the bishop pledged himself 
that if Murray would show forbearance for a few days, 
he would bring about an arrangement. 


of the eonfetenco, interrupted by 
oOKMut of oil parties, were resumed on the 8th of 
Ootdber. On this da^r Ijoalie and his eollooguos 
pleaded the case of their mistress, giving an aooount 
of the rebellion of the lords, and protesting against 
the imprisonment and forced abdication of Mary 
Stuart. To tlie astonishment of all not initiated in 
the secret, Murray, instead of accusing Mary, assumed 
a merely defensive attitude in his reply to ilie bishop 
of Ross, inveighing chiefly against Bothwell, and de- 
claring that the danger to which the prince-royal, and I 
with him the succession to Iho crown, had been exposed 
by the maniage of an unsciupulous adventurer with 
the queen, had comptdhid the lords to employ force 
against her, and to estfiblisli a provisional government 
during the king’s minority. The plea was feeble, 
inasmuch aa the simple answer to it would have been 
that Bothwell had Lift the realm, and that a piuctical 
separation of the maniage complained of had taken 
place, so as to make all further restraint of the quotm 
unnecessary, and theroforo criminal. This was tlio 
view taken by both the earl of Sussex and Sir Ralph 
Sadler, who, having no private interests to servo, like 
their chief, the duko of Norfolk, hositefod not to ex- 
press their opinion to the regent. Seeing lliat he was 
drifting into a completely false position, and getting, 
besides, no reply to the secret proposal made to his 
sister, Murray now had recourse to an exiremo step. 
To prove to the commissioners of Elizabetli tliat his 
case was unanswerable, and (hat it depended but upon 
him to strike tlie blow which would annihilate at 
once and for ever all pretensions of l^Iary Stuart to 
come forward as an accusing party against the people 
and government of Scotland, the regent instnictod 
Lothington and Dr. Buchanan to exhibit the doou- 
ments of the silver casket privately, and under stri(*fc 
assurance of secrecy, to the duko of Norfolk and his 
two colleagues. It was done on the 10th of October,* 
and the effect was oven greater than expected. I’hcjir 
piomiso of secroey not binding them against their 
sovereign, thu llnee commissioners, unanimously and 
without further hesitation, expressed in a private re- 
port the necessity of condemning Maiy Stuart. “ The 
Scotch,” they informed the queen, “showed unto us 
horrible and long letters of lier own hand as they 
say, containing foul matter and abominable to be 
cither thought of or written by a priiioo, with divers 
fond ballads of her own hand. The said letters and 
ballads do discover such inoi'dinato and filthy lo^e 
bet^vixt her and Bothwell, her loathsomeness and 
abhorring of her husband that was murdered, and the 
conspiracy of his death in su(ih a sort^as every gootl 
and godly man cannot but detest and abhor. Ihis 
lottei% written on the 1 1th ol October, and signed by 
Norfolk, Sussex, and Sadler, was addressed to Eliza- 
beth ; but Norfolk added a private note to Cecil, in 
which ho exi^rossed himself still more strongly about 
the guilt of Mary, and, adding extracts from the papers 
of tlie silver casket^ stated that no doubt could bo 
entertained abput their authenticity. “ As it is hard, 
the duke wrote, “ to counterfeit so many and so long 
letters, so it seemoth from llio matter of them and 
the manner in which they were discovered, tmt God, 
in whose sight murder aifl bloorlshed ere abomma- 
ble,wiU not permit the same to lx txmceoled. 
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Norfolk^ honest indignation, which made him give and Leslie, althongh carried out wiA^ the boat in- , 
these opinions in the first excitement of the great ientions, was not altogether above snspioion, consented 
revelation laid before his eyes, cooled down somewhat at once to have the conference removed to London, and 
in the oourse of the next few hours, when he had a to undertake no further negotiations except with the 
visit fmm the bishop of Koss. John Leslie, with his open consent of all parties concerned in them. Acting 
eyes everywhere and his spies everywhere, was fully less wisely, Mary Stuart on her part bluntly refused 
informed of what had taken place between Murray to attend any further meetings that might take place, ^ 
and the royal commissioners, and being likewise well or to answer any Skcousations brought against her. 
acquainted with tlio groat private scheme of tho duke, Conscious, through a sort of feminine instinct, that 
he came to work ui>on his imagination. The task Elizabeth would never rest till having accomplished 
was not very difficult, for Norfolk was as much as her ruin, as indeed she herself would have acted had 
ever dazzled with the glittering project of his mar the places boon reversed, Mary was fast getting 
riage with a queen, and felt leas abhorrence for her desperate, unwilling to waste words in talk, and ready 
crimes than fear that they might bo made known to to embark in any furious act promising the faintest 
the world at large, “ If they wore once published,” chance of relief. As a commoncomont of this new 
the duke told Leslies “her majesty the queen of Eng- revulsion of feeling, sho informed Murray, through 
land would be advised by those who love not Leslie, that, tho York conference having come to an 
jour mistress to send ambassadors to all Christian end, sho considered all her former engagements null 
princes, to make tho same known to them, that they and void, and while refusing to listen to any further 
might make no further suit for her deliverance, and proposals, open or secret, dared him to do his worst, 
perhaps her prson would bo subjected to severe Once more Mary Stuart was all her own again, 
tToatment.** To prevent these consequences, Norfolk, without mask and veil, every inch the royal tigress, 
who, his first excitement over, showed himself as The adjourned confiA'once was opened at West- 
anxious as before to shield Mary Stuart, advised the minster, on Thursday tho 25th of November. Nor- 
bishop to go direct, and without losing a moment s folk, having defended himself before tho queen by tho 
time, to Bolton Castle, and induce or oven compel her most astounding lies, denying “ with great oaths ” 
to subscribe to the tenns previously offered. There that he had ever dreamt of seeking the hand of Mary 
was little necessity for urging Leslie to take this stop, Stuart, whom he freely designated as a “notorious 
which offered clearly the only escape of his mistress adulteress and murderess,” while delicately informing 
from ruin and infaraj*, and he therefore rode off at his maiden sovereign tliat he liked “ to sloop upon a 
once to see her. At first Mary stubbornly refused to safe pillow,” was allowed, in consideration of so 
sign onco more her abdication ; and it w^s only after much mendacity, to remain on tho commission, but 
her episcopal adviser had given her tho plain hint not as president, and with five new members adjoined, 
that her now signature would bind her no more than These were Lord Chancellor Bacon, appointed to fill 
the old one, and tJiat, once at liberty, she might Norfolk’s place, Cecil, Lord Admiral Clinton, and the 
revoke everything she had done, that she consented carls of Ai-undel and Leicester. Tho reprosontativos 
to accept the proposal of tlie regent in full. The of the Scottish government wore tho same as before, 
•pact was sealed and subscribed the same day, and tho Murmy again appearing in person ; hut Mary Stuart 
bishop hurrifjd back to York. had despatched only John lieslio and Lord Horrios, 

So for tho combined efforts of Norfolk and Leslie with strict injunctions to do nothing but protest 
had been successful, and everything seemed in a fair against all the actions and decisions of the conference, 
way of settlement, when tho groat player in the That her apprehensions wore not without cause was 
game, whose existence all seemed to have forgotten shown at the first meeting. After quietly listening 
for tlie moment, suddenly appeared on the scone, to tho protest read by tho bishop of Koss, from a pa})er 
Elizabeth was kept as well infonnod of everything, drawn up by his mistress, the lord chancellor, wiijii- 
public or private, that was passing at Y’ork as tho out further preliminary, invited Murray to change 
clever bishop of Itoss himself ; and she had no sooner his previous mode of action, and instead of making 
hojtt*d of Ihe successful negotiations with Maiy Stuart him.3elf defendant to come forward as accuser. “ iloi* 
when she determined to upset tho account. An majesty,” Bacon informed the regent, very pointedly, 
instart order was sent h> Norfolk to adjourn the “ principally wi shot h that upon tho hearing of this 
Yoik conference, with a view to its being reopened great cause the honour and estate of tho queen of Scots 
in London ; a«id a })j’ivato note, despatclud at the may bo presorvod, and found sincerely sound, whole, 
saino time, told the noble duke that ho would have and firm. But if sho shall be justly proved aijd found 
to justify himself fiom tho accusation of aspiring guilty of tho murder of her husband, which were 
to tho hand of tho queen of Scots, with the, view of much to bo lamented, sho shall either be delivered 
fomenting troubles in tho realm. Another note, into your hands ifJ[)on good and sufficient sureties and 
addressed to Murray, informed tho latter tbit his assurances for the safety of her life, or else she shall 
secret negotiations sliowoQ great disloyalty towards a continue to l)o kept in England, in such sort as neither 
sovereign who had hitherto taken his part, and that the prince her son, nor you the earl of Murray shall 
unless he was prepared to make good to the full bo in any danger by her liberty. And for tho time 
extent +ho accusationb against Mary Stuart, tho to come her majesty will maintain the authority of 
irpvemment of England wotdd be compelled t<y give the'said prince to bo king, and the government of the 
judgment in her favoui, and to cairy it out by re- realm by you the earl of Murray, according to the 
instalment iii power. Tho jogent, feeling that tho laws of ^Uand.” The declaration, given in tho 
part he had pLayed in the transactions with Norfolk queen’s name, was so decisive as greatly to sutq^rise 
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ragout, aoQiistomod to the constant vacillations of 
Elizabeth. To recover himself, bo asked the couii to 
{^tpono its sittings for another day, 'which demand 
was at onco^ assented to by the lord chancellor, who 
fully appreciated the imjK)rtance of every word which 
was henceforth to be uttered. It was more than the 
fate of an exiled queen that was now hanging in the 
balance, Murray knew it, and QoeiJ, and llacon, and 
all the thinking men of England and Scotland, that 
the groat question to be decided was whether sove- 
reigns should bo allowed any longer to claim ir- 
responsibility for their deeds, or whether they should 
be compelled to conform, like their subjects, to the 
motal and civil laws of mankind — reflex of the eternal 
laws of God. 

Calm and serene was the look of the regent of 
Scotland when ho appeared before the commissioiiors 
of ElizabetB, sitting in the Painted Chamber of 
Westminster, on the morning of Friday, the 20th of 
Novejnher, 150R. Not a soul, even among his most 
intinuite friends, knew what lie was going to say ; 
many feared that ho would not speak more freely 
than bof'oro, hut all wondered he shouhl ho so placid 
in countenance, with a hundred secret daggers lifted 
against his breast. It was known that London was 
swarming with crowds of enraged and fanatic papists, 
who wore dogging evci*y step of the regent, determined 
to kill tlic defamer of a Roman Catholic queen, 
patroness of the ancient faith, even at the risk of 
thoir own lives. Munay was perfectly aware of the 
host of his enemies, 3 'et hesitated not for a moment to 
do his duty. When Loid Chanocllor llacon, slowly 
and soleninl 3 % had invited him to s]:)eak, the regent 
stepped forward into the midst of the court, and, 
amidst silence so deep tliat evoiy brefith was heard, 
accused Mary Stuart of the murder of her husband. 
Scotland, lie said, had cast off its queen because the 
queen had committed a foul crime, detestable in the 
eyes of heaven and of earth ; as men and as Christians, 
the nation of Scotland abhori’cd tho thought of having 
a vile malcfjictor for their supreme ruler. It was the 
first-fruit of tlio gloiious refonnation, and the awaken- 
ing of the people to tho truth of Christ's Gospel, 
llis own weak mind, Murray continued, had long 
boon unwilling to speak all that was to be spoken, 
and to proclaim to tho whole world the infimiy of a 
cmwiied sovereign and of a woman. He had hesitated 
long, and would hesitate even now if the public weal 
permitted, but found it was impossible, seeing the 
person who claimed to be still ruler of the realm of 
Scotland had shown her determination to combine 
with all the enemies of justice, of peace, and of true 
religion.^ He had small satisfaction, Murray concluded, 
to see his foimer sovereign dishonoured — his former 
sovereign and his sistei still; bqj tho enemies of 
Scotland, professing to be her friends, had left him 
no choice but to produce tho proofs which he jxissossod 
that she had murdered her husband. With those 
words, the regent laid on the table tho letters and 
paTOi's found in I^oth well’s silver casket. 

Upon tho verification of these letters now hung 
Mary Stuart’s fe,te. ^ There was a mass of other 
evidence against her, implicating her in the murder 
rf fbp depositions of a number of 

Bcthwoll’s seiwants and other accomplices in the 
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crime, who had lieon seized and brought to trial ; hut 
this testimony, more or less corrupt from its source 
was necessarily far behind tliat furnished by ber own 
hand, in fatal self-condemnation. To establish tho 
genuineness or forgery of tho documents pnisentod \)y 
Murray beyond all doubt, Elizabeth, on the demand 
of several Roman Catholic peers, among them tho 
carls of Northumberland and Wostmoi eland, ap- 
pointed a special committee for examination, in- 
cluding these two nohlos and three other declared 
adherents of tho queen of Scots, Ixisides tho coin- 
missionora of tho conference. Tho committee bict at 
Hampton Court, where the queen wfis staying, who 
had ordered that all letters wliich Maiy Stuai fc had 
written to her should bo given uj) to tlio mombois 
for the pujqioso of examination, so as to allow thorn 
to compare, in the most carcdnl manner, tlio minutest 
details of style and handwriting in tho documents 
undeniably her own and those handed in by Murray, 
which her friends declared to be forgeries. Riece by 
piece, and lino by lino, ilio letters, sonnets, and other 
papers addiessed to Roth well were examined by tho 
momhors of the committee, each taking his in- 
dividually and independent of the rest; and tho 
result was a unanimous verdict of guilty against 
Mary Stuart. Tho first perusal of the documents 
had the same eftcct u])on many,, of tho loids, par- 
ticularly those friendly to tho cause of tho queen of 
Scots, as upon tho duke of Noifolk when reading 
them at Yoik, and they did not hesitate more than 
ho to oharacterizo tho contents lis “ matter foul and 
abominable.^' When the cxoiicracnt had jiasscvl, tlio 
loid chancellor asked every one of tho loids present 
whether tlioy could see any di^fe^en(^o bctw(‘cn tho 
various Icttois and xiapers submitted to them, and 
they, as with one voice, replied No. Tlicn ho drew 
iqi tho report . — “ There wore produced sundry Ictfors 
written in French, said to he written by tho queen of 
Scots’ own hand to tho Earl Rothwoll, and those 
being read were duly confonvd and compared for tlio 
manner of writing and fashion of ortliograpliy with 
sundry other letUu's horetofuro written and semt by 
tho said queen of Scots to tho qm^on’s majesty, in 
collation wliorcof no difference was found.** It was 
tho moral dcatli-sciitenco of Queen ^lary Stuait. 

I Tho sittings of the conference wore resumed after 
the conclusion of tho Hampton (*ourt inquiry, but in 
mei'ely nominal form. N*dthor Elizabeth nor Cecil 
could think of any cxx>edieut to bring the groat 
inquiry to a sfiiisfactory end, and it was thenjibro 
ros(flvcd to adjourn tho discussion indefinitely, which 
was done on the 10th of January, lodO.*’ It being the 
object of tho queen now rather to calm the prevailing 
oxcitemont than increase it, she prevailed ujion the 
carl of Lennox, who had come .to London to accuse 
Mary in person of tho murder of his sou, and to 
adduce fresh proofs of it, k» abandon his suit tem- 
porarily, that she might in tho meanwhile conminni- 
oate with tho accused. This was done by Eliza- 
beth informing the bishop of Ross that tho queen of 
Scots would be left the choice of throe ways in 
clearing herself from tjie grave accusations brought 
against her, either by defending herself in writing 
before the conference, or byscml'ng duly-instructed 
plenipcPtontiaries to do tlio same or, finally, sub- 
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mitting to the examination of a commission of inquiry 
to be sent to Bolton Castle. In conclusion, Elizabeth 
ordered the bishop to inform his riiistross that “ those 
who advised her to abstain fiom answering the 
charges made against lior, liowever they shonld scorn 
good servants, did rather betray her to procure her 
condemnation.” The reply of Mary Stuart to this 
communication was haughty in tlio extreme. She 
declared that no arguments wore needed to defend 
herself against any aoousations bi ought forward by 
her enemies, and that her own princely word and 
denial’ was more than sufficient for llio pur]x>so. 
'J'hore was no longer discussion jiossiblo on argnmenis 
like these, and (’ecil deemed it host, tlierefore, to break 
up tJio ronforcnco, without pronouncing judgment, 
or coming to any formal decision. Tho latter was 
unnecesstiry, in so far as, except 'witli a few who 
wisljod to bo wilfully blind for political or other 
}»urposos, tliero I’cmaiued no longer a doubt in mcui’s 
minds that Mary Stuart was guilty of tho murder of 
her liusband, and as such untit to be the ruler of a 
nation. In order that, sentence not being pi-onounced, 
the English government might publicly express tho 
conviction anivtjd at, tho removal of Mary Stuart to 
a new place of confinement, severer lhan the former, 
was ordered immediately after tho dissolution of the 
confeienco. On tl^o 2r)tli of January, 1669, tho 
deposed queen was led under military escort from 
Bolton to Tut bury Castle, a gloomy old mansion, on 
tlic Kiver Dove, in S tailor d si li i o. 

While the tiial of Mary Stuart laid absorlM'd the 
chief attention of Englishmen, mighly events woie 
taking jilaee abroad, scarcely loss important in their 
influence upon tl»o future of tho kingdom than the 
poliiioiil and religious stnigglo expiesscd in and 
contoriiig aioinid tho life of tlie queen of Scots. 
'I’lieso ev’^euts wero tho continued battling of the 
Huguenots of France against overwhelming odds, 
and tho simultaneous effort of tho Piotestaiit people 
of the Netherlands to throw off the dark powx*r of 
Spain and of Pome. Having captured Havre with 
tho aid of tho Huguenots, Catherine do Medici lo. t 
no time in turning round upon them, recommencing 
the old persecution ; and only Avhen it was loo late 
(Amde pi'r(*eived the fatal blunder ho had made in 
spurning the aid of his Faiglish allies. Beaton in 
almost cvejy encounter, and crushed by tho number 
of their eiKunies, tli<^ Calvinists of France suw' them- 
selves gradually drivtJii w'listwaid into the .jciu oe- 
cupying at last little nioi^ than the town and fortress 
of La Koeholle, to whicli they clung with the giasp 
of despair, lilfo lions mortally wounded gathering 
st length in the agony of death. It was tho min of 
tho Piotestant caust. in Franco that its leadeis had 
paid no regard tr) the great ti-uth so often preached 
of tho binding interest of leligious faith among 
nations, and had forgotten seemingly that the millions 
of Germany, of England, of fc>coilan(l, and of tho 
Nothorlaiids, who wore haitiing to emancipato them- 
selves from ancient supoistiticm, and struggling to 
fimorgo fi -m dai-knoss into light, weio of tlio same 
brotherhood with tlicm, and that united battling only 
and 'United straggling could lead to vietoiy. They 
forgot it, and they and all Franco paid dc-arly, for 
ages to come, for tho forget fiilutss. Whiile tho 


soldiers of freedom wero fighting disunited, a gi’Oup 
here and a group there, the enemy came pp iu close 

E halanx, strong in concord, and overpowering in num- 
ers. TJio Holy I^oague for tho extirpation of heresy 
concluded between the pope and the rulers of Spain 
and France, and to which Mary Stuart had given her 
adherence, boro its edict almost immediately after 
its establishment. King Philip and tho pontiff aided 
the queen-mother of Franco holh with men and 
money to crush the Huguenots, and when they hud 
Ixjmi driven to their last refuge on the Atlantic coast, 
Catherine in her turn lissisted her allies to break the 
neck of heresy in tho Nothei lands. Tho latter ww a 
movement which, more than all proceding religious 
struggles on the continent of Europe, engaged tho 
highest interests of England — an England which had 
come to see, gradually and slowly, that there are 
spiritual ties between nations as important as those 
of language and race. 

The people of the Nethei lands, at tho time. they 
enmniem^ed their groat battle against the desj)otism of 
Pome, were among the most industrious as well as 
most prosperous nations\)f tho world. Their political 
institutions bore sign of their prosperity, for though 
nominallv under the sceptre of the great Gennan- 
Spanish family, who by inhoiitance and matrimonial 
alliances had acquired half-a-dozcn crowns, and whose 
power culminated in Kaiser Charles V., their de- 
j^icndonco went no further than a certain liability to 
taxation, in return for which they might claim pro- 
tection against foreign eTiomics. In tho reign of 
Charles V., himself a native of the Netlierlands, tliu 
country was divided in*to seventeen provinces, eacli 
having its own stadholder, or ])resiJent-, and insti- 
tutions based on the principle of self-government. 
Ulio rofoimation found its way very early among 
these well-educated, thoughtful, and industrious 
masses, and tho tenets of Jjuthor and Calvin had 
spread far and wide before being aiTosted by tlio 
great antagonistic power. Here, as elsewhere, Borne 
showed its determination to hold its own with tho 
grip of the murderer and the hangman ; but it was 
not till tho commencement of tho reign of Philip that 
the perscention of tho Protestants bc^gan in eaincst, 
and not till the ad\ent of the Holy League that all 
preparations were made couiplete for the final war of 
extermination. One of the first doings of Pliilip was 
to introduce the Spanish inquisition, and, in its tiail, 
tho society of tho Jesuits ; and the combined working 
of these two elements having stirred tho people into ro- 
bollion, tho time was thought fit for cxtiipating heresy, 
root and branch. As a fit instrument for this duty, 
Philip selected Ferdinand Alvarez do Toledo, duke of 
Alva, or Alba, greatest captain, greatest fanatic, and 
greatest bloodhoqpd in tho service of Spain. A 
soldier from tho ago of sixteen, Alva had devoted his 
life to fight against, to persecute, and to kill heretics, 
not sparing sox or age, and when not able to reach 
tho living, venting his fury against tho dead by 
burning their bones and sc;attering the ashes to the 
winds. It was his boast to have slaughtered more 
than a hundred thousand heretics, when Philip 
ordered him to take the chief command in tho 
hctherlands, there to add to his laurels. The duke 
hastened to obey the command, and gathering an 
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arm^ of twolVii tlioiisand men, highly organissod and 
equ^pedf even to the po«scs»ion of two thousand 
frail nymphs, ho stai-ted from Italy in tho summer 
of 1507, accompanied by tho blessing of tho Holy 
Father, 

Catherine de Modici allowed Alva's army to pass 
though Franco, to the horror of hor Protestant sub- 
jects, who, impotent to help Ihopisclvos, had nothing 
but prayers and tears left 'for iheir bre tinmen in tho 
Netherlands. Descending from Mont Cenis, and cross- 
ing Savoy, llnrgundy, and Lorraine, tho papal troops 
! tramixjd northward in slow stages, and at tho coin- 
mencemont of September made their ontiy into 
Dnissels. Treating tho statutes, charters, and pnvileges 
connecting tho seventeen provinces under the seoi)tjo 
of Spain, with internal self-government established 
for ages, as more waste paper, Alva commenced his 
work by summarily suspending all local magistrates 
and closing all courts of justice, erecting in their 
stead a central tribunal, presided over by himself, and 
sfKni known as tho Council of Dlood. Tho task of 
murder now was ready to begin. AVith his twelve 
thousand Spanish and Italiitu brigands, let loose all 
ovc3r the country as hangmen and assassins, guided 
by priests and incited by plunder, Alva succeeded in 
laying hold of all tho leading men among tho Pn)- 
tesfants and establisliing a reign of terror. Unpre- 
pared for resistance, and tar loss warlike from tneir 
industrial occupations and training than the Hugue- 
nots of Fiance, the people of the Netherlands allowed 
themselves to be Initchored like lambs ; and it was only 
when murder had reached its furthest limits, wlien 
tlio 8trc("tswero running witJi blood, and gallows were 
standing at every door, that they rose at last with one 
wild bhiiek of despair. Tho shriek found its echo in 
PiDtosiant England, just at the momont tliat Eliza- 
lK3th*s cominisbioners wcic sitting in trial upon Mary 
Stuart. 

Elizahoth's position in regard to the people of the 
Ncthciiands was one of no slight dilHciilty. She 
know that the groat majority of lier subjects deeply 
b>mi)athizod with thorn; but sho knew also that 
theie was a sti-ong and influential minority, particu- 
laily in tho north of England, who looked to tho 
king of Spain as to a jmtron of the old religion, and 
who would 1x3 sure to resent, by insuiroctioii oi other- 
wise, any offensive mojisuros against liim. Under 
these circumstances, tho (pieen felt greatly inclined 
to leave the Dutch Protestants to themselves, a 
policy which seemed the wiser as the alliance with 
tho lli^enots had shown that the noblest religious 
enthusiasm ofloied no security against gi*oss political 
ingratitude, and that tho I'cformers on tho contiiiout 
wore far as yet from appreciating a brotherhood of faith 
among nations. Witli Havre stil]. in her memory, 
Elizabeth looked coldly upon Ihuges and Antwerp 
ciydng for help, tho more so as her religious sympathies 
wore but shallow, and more than overcome by her 
dislike of war. Fortunately for tho cause of Protest- 
antism in England and all over tlie world, there was 
a man at the side of tho queen with views and sym- 
pathies loftier than hers, disdaining to huckster petty 
territorial ^vantages against freedom of conscience, 
and disdaining to consider his own country isolated 
fit>m the civilization of Europe because of its being an 


island in a geographical bouso. (*lcaily ecuipre- 

hended that Piotestantism, once suppiesscd by brutt) 
force on the continent, could not flourisli in England, 
young as was its life and iinmcious as were ils 
enemies; and strong in this conviction, fcliaied by tho 
best and noblest of his countrymen, ho dotenninod io 
do all in his power loujdiold the principles of lolbrma- 
tion abroad as well as at homo, (’ceil did not like 
war, being loss inclined to it than c\en Eliziibclli, \n1io 
was ready enough to stake men’s li%os for solid advan- 
tfiges; but be hold fiimly to the belief that war w'ltli 
all its horrois was infinitely jireferable to tho hound- 
less misery of millions of liuniau beings kiunding fm* 
ages under the iron beol of despotism, and millions of 
god-liko minds slnnibering under the daik sli.ule of 
ancient superstition and idolatry. When Alva with 
his twelve thousand papal assassins marcbed into the 
Netherlands, Cecil felt that tho time had eoine flu- 
England to make war. Only a small aim of tho sea 
now divided England fiom the incpiisition, from tho 
Jesuits, fiom tho Council of Blood, and fi oin llio grim 
fanatic whose pride was to have inuidered a liundrod 
thousand men to please God. And there were crowds 
of daik benighted souls in England, Cecil know, ready 
to welcome the great imirdeier and his hoi dc, so ho 
could but cross tlie small aim of tho si a. 

War of England against Spain, of tho first of tho 
Protcstimt powers of Enroixj against tlm niotlier of 
tho intpjisition, the ciadle of Jesuits, had become 
inevitable from tho moment tlio Holy League was 
signed; yet Cecil never tlieless had a gigantic task in 
launching the vessel of state, at the helm of which 
ho was standing, fairly into tlio ocean to f.n‘i‘ the 
enemy. The queen herself was tho great obstacle 
opposing him. Her mental vision bebig wit Inn 
womanly limits, sho was unable to grasji the wndc 
range of European polities ; and, holding to tho notion 
of England being stiietlyuiid in every sense part of 
an island, well guaided by soliliors, sailors, and cus- 
tom-house olTiccis, sho could not bring herself to see 
Jiow the maich of twelve thousand ])apal cut-throats 
from Pome, over Mont Cenis, tlirongh Fiance, to 
Brussels, Gliout, and Antweip, could in any way 
influence either tlio actual or future state of hor own 
country. Tlius she refused to compioiniso heisolf in 
any way by giving aid to the oppiessiid Protestants 
in the Netherlands, and (Veil liad to seek the obtani- 
nient of his gicat end by aititico rather lhau the 
jK)Wcr of ix^rsuasioii. His ])oliey might have met with 
still greater obstacles but for tho involuntary assist- 
ance of King Philij). Following strictly the couisc 
laid down by the Holy Jjeaguo, BliiTip ridused tlu' 
queen’s envoy at Madiid, Mr. Man, doctor of divinity, 
to have the service of the ehnreh of England read in his 
own chapel, on the ground that tlie embassy, like all 
other dwelling places m Spam, was “subject to the 
holy house of tlio inquisition.” Elizabeth, to whom 
Dr. Man referred the matter at once, burst into a rage, 
and ordered him to inform the Spanish government 
that as sho allow''cd King Philip’s amlassador tlie tieo 
exorcise of his owm religion, not only for himself but 
for all his friends and servants, so, sho expected tlm 
same for her own envoy, and was resolved “not to 
endure inequality." Thcreupc'* Dr. Man renewed 
his Anglican service, tompoian' ^ interruptod , but 
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with tho only eflToct of bein|!; carried to prison, without with a dozen men-of-war, and (piiotly anchored along* 
further waste of arguments, Tho next Elizabeth side tho English ships. A iter an interchange of 
hoard of her envoy was that, after an enforced rosi- coui*tosies and compliments lasting for nearly a week, 
donee in a gaol six miles funn Madrid, ho was ex- during which the Spaniards planted masked batteries 
aminod before a lK»ard of prit'sts, and not being found around the whole of the haibour, the admiral thought 
good enough to be hung or burnt, was onlered to be that his time had come for action. Even with his 
summarily kicked out of tho happy territory reposing twelve big ships ho liad boon afmid to attack tho 
under the shield of tlio holy lioiiso of tho inquisition, daring English sea-eapUin, whoso very name was a 
It was an insult justifying war, jmcording to inter- terror to Spanish cars, and ho resolved, therefore, to 
national law. Elizabeth was furious, while Cecil conquer by perfidy. In the dead of night, when all 
rejoiced, though with a modicum of pity for poor were asleep on board the English vessels, the Simnish 
Mr. Man, doctor of divinity. batteries o|>enod fire upon them, without the least 

The affiont, great as it was, however proved yet hint or notice of warning being given. John 
insufficient to dvivii the qucjeu iiih» an absolute brojw'h Hawkins and his men, utterly unprepared us they 
wilhKing Thilip ; and she was still consideiiiig what were, fought despeiutoly for tlioir lives, and in tlie 
sort of satisfaction, slioit of war, she w’ould Imvo to teeth of the eannon thundering from the shore and 
require fioin tJio Spanisli govcnimcut, when an event tho Spanish w^ar-vossols, and surrounded by lire-ships 
tKicurred wliieh did away witli all fuither hesitation, let loose at tho mouth of the harbour, tliey succeeded 
i)copIy imbued with the spirit of money-making, in cutting their way out in small lx)ats, leaving 
E]izal>eth hud l>oen engago<l for some years past in the enemy to scramble for their immonso treasure. 
tiJiding ontoi*prises, among others in th<^ most piofit- Arrived in the open s(‘a, their situation was nearly as 
able, though most iniquitous of all trades, that in desperate as before, bein»^ short of food and water, so 
slaves. Tho traffic, always liiglily remunerative, was that after sailing nortliward for a day lliey were 
becoming so more and iiiore through the severe eonqHjlled to seek the shore again. A lauding was 
penalties enacted by the Spaniards against all effe<‘ted, and a few provisions gathered , but before the 
foieigners cariying on intercourse wutli their own greater number of the num were able to reach tho 
gi oat colonies in the west ; and the danger stimulating ^ats, they saw themselves surround<‘d by seddiers, 
enterprise as well as raising piofits, a number of and, chained hand and foot, were led away as pri 
bold English sea-rovers engaged m tho doiestablo sonors, John Hawkins, in a small kiik M'itli Fiancis 
work of capturing black-skinned hum in beings on l)i*ako and a few companions, looked on from tho sea ; 
the African coast, and carrying them across the and the last of the Englishmen having been d lagged 
Atlantic, for sale in the West Indies and the Spanish of!' by tlio Spanish troops* ho spread his tattered sail, 
main. There wore many who boasted of having made and wont to the helm, si coring north-east. Thico 
groat fortunes in tliis nefarious traffic ; but the Txddest weeks after, on one of tho first days of January, 1569, 
and most successful of all the slave-tiadei\s, by uni- a little boat, a more wreck of the ocean, cam(} luiming 
vorsfil conscjiit, was John JJawkins, a native of I’ly- into Plymouth Haibour, and half-a-dozen lagged men, 
mouth. Having amassed largo treasure in several hunger in their fac(js, jiinqied ashore. After a short 
voyages, lie resolvcxl, in 15(>7, to embark in an enter- rest, the youngost of the ciew took to horse, galloping 
])nso greater tlian any yot attempted, by taking a away on the road to London, Arrived in the (japital, 
}ie(5t of six sliips to Africa, and from thence to tho tho youth demanded an audience of the queen, saving 
iSpani'-h West lndi(*s. 'flie trip promised to ]*o his name was Francis Drake, and he was s(u*ving 
unusually ])iofitable, and Elizabt3th cageily accepted under John Hawkins. TJm same evening Fianeis 
a partnership of one-third in it, agiceing to furnish Drake stood face to face with Queen Elizabeth. He 
and ecpiip two vessels out of the six. The baigain was told her, wdtli trembling lips, that the Spaniards had 
duly iiuule, and after receiving, on the request of tho robbed her of a million, and tliat Englisii sailors lawl 
vSpanisb ambassador, a foimal warning fiom tho * boon beaten on tho sea. 

queen’s privy council not to bleak on any account the Now Elizabeth was ready for war. She sent for 
laws excluding uiilioeused tiaders fiom tht ^’•paiiish Cecil, ordering him to convene the privy council, and 
colonies, Jolm Hawkins s;)il(*J fmm Plymoutii hi to pre|>aro all things for sending help <o tho oiquesstd 
October, ]5()7, with a ( liosen crew of daring seamen, Fkinings, whose envoys had been Jingciing about 
among them a yonug lohitivo, Francis Drake by Uio court for mouths. Hut Cecil looked grave and 
mime. Tlio voj^ige was sueci'ssful beyond all oxpccta- doubttul. Ho infonued Elizabeth tliat however much 
tion. Aft(‘r sacking a densely-p ojilcd town in tho inclined to follow the counsc proscribed by her, the 
Sierra Leone, and S' owing away as many black human occasion was not fitting. By the laws of Siiain, 
eatth' on board the six ships as they could {lossibly wliich he was bottud to obey when attom])ting to 
carry, John 1 lav, kins steered westward, sold his Slavics trade with Spanish colouios, John Hawkins had 
at enormous prices, the taiiff having risen in coiiso- biK;ome a pirates and being tieatod as such, ho liad no 
quonco of a foaiful pestilence ; and having bal lifted reason to complain, nor the government of which ho 
his fleet with gold and silver bars worth ucraily a 'wan a subject. The argument was too strong for 
million I'ounds stciiing. puqm'ed to sail homo to Elizabeth to dony it; howover slic insisted upon 
England. Hut he had not gone far on liis n*ate, retaliation, and Cecil pi’omised to consider the subject, 
when ho was caught by a storm, and oouq)elled to Advice was not wanting, and among others a most ex- 
seok a refuge in the harhour of 8t. Jeau do Luz, iii coLlcnt scheme was propounded by William Hawkins, 
the , Gulf of Mexico. While rcfittiog here and taking brother of John. When tho storm -tossed bark 
in provisions, tho Spanish adiuiral came cn‘ci^i*g in of the bold slavo-trivder leturnod to riymuulli, there 
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was l^ing in«the harbour a Spanish ^ship, under a 
Captain Fi’ancesoo Diaz, with eight hundr^ thousand 
ducats on board, destin^ for tho army of the duke of 
Alva. Tho vessel had been chased into Plymouth 
by French and Flemish cruisers, fitted out by tho 
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Huguenots of La Rochelle and tho Calvinists of 
Autwei’]) ; and, to prevent its being fetched away 
by mcn-ol-war, William Hawkins proposed to Iut 
majesty’s government to lay hands upon it. All 
Plyrnoutli, tho bravo William assured Cecil, wjis 
anxious “to shiy King Philip’s treasure till recom- 
Vtlinco was mudo.” and “if it did not please her 
majesty to meddle in the matter, although she hersolf 
Was the greatest loser tliereiu,” yet ho hopc'd “her 
majesty would give her subjeets leave to meddle with 
it.” Elizabeth was deliglited with tho plan of re- 
couping heisclf thus easily, and though Cecil did 
not at all admire it, ho Jiad to consult the officer in 
command at Plymouth, Vice-Admiral Sir Arthur 
Chainponiowno, on the A'asibilit}^ of tho undertaking. 
Sir Arthur, holding with tho brothers Hawkins 
and others tliat the univorse bolfuigod to English- 
men, was enthusiastically in hivour of tho schomo of 
robbing King Philij>. “ I will not only take it in 
hand to good effect,” was his reply to Cecil, “but 
also recjoive tlio blamo thereof unto myself, to tho 
end so groat a commodity should redound to her 
f^ace. For groat pity it wore that such a booty 
should osca|)e her grace; and surely I am of that 
mind that anything taken from that wicked nation is 
both necoBsary and profitable to our commonweal.” 


This was exactly Ebziihetirs upiiiion, and tlio vico- 
admiial, having recommended “his bey Homy” as a 
suitable individual to lielp carrying the little affair to 
a successful end, ordt^rs W(‘ro dcHpatched that he aiul 
the “boy” and the Hawkinses, with other j)atui)js 
willing to assist, should sol to woik at once. Sir 
Arthur and his nymouth friends were beside (hem- 
selves for joy at receipt of the giacious nxyal eom- 
mand, and without losing a minute swoojH'd doMu 
like hawks, not only U})on the tioaMire-sliip of 
Fiancc‘K<50 Diaz, but \i\¥yn o.vory Spanish vessel at 
anchor from IMount’s Hay to Spithead. 

^J’he seizure was effected in the most extrivudiuary 
manner, as deserilied by Ca])t4iin Fiaiuvseo Diaz, iu a 
letter sent post haste to the Spanish amh.issfidoi m 
liorulon, Don Geiald de Esju's, successor of do Silva, 
recalled a month befoie. “ Tho vice admiral of thoMi 
fjorts,” Diaz wioto to Don Cciald, “sent for us, and 
insisted that as long as we had treasiin) on hoard, ho 
could not be answeiablo foi safety, and that for 
our own bakes, as well as for our muster s, it must 
bo unloaded at tho ports. Wo d<5eliiied to consent, 
whoronpon he left us under guard at his own house, 
went to our ships with his pc()]»le, and look fiom our 
ships sixty-four chosls ol tn asurc, which he de])osited 
in the town-hall. Thou lio seaichod in like manner 
all the Spanish and Flemish ships iu tlie haibour, 
broke up the raJ‘goes, and hK>lc out whatever he 
pleased, small and great. I hi ill-used our suilois, 
boaiting some, and Ihiowing others into the sea, thai 
distribulod us all in diffeient piisons, sayirig tliat wu 
should be IjeJd to exchange for the Finglishmen who 
had been taken by the S[)aniaids. J asked him why 
ho used MieJi cruelty with his majesty’s siibjof ts, 'when 
Sixain and England weie at jieace. He told mo 1 
ought to thank him for h nig more meieiful tlian tlio 
! duke of Alva, who had cut off tlie heads (d divers 
Euglishmcu in Flanders, Then 1 hoard tluit many 
mu»*e were cast into prison jit other poits, while 
heietics weie sent to pi each the Jieathen (lospel to 
them.” ’J’liO 1 age ul the Spanish ambassador at the 
receipt of this report was boundless. Tho loss of tho 
treasurO'Chests was SCI ions enough, but the jin'iiehing 
of tlio “heathen Gospel” to good Catholics infinitely 
aggravated the oiituigo, and it seemed to luin tliat 
not a moment should be lost to take revenge. Draw- 
ing up a slioit stateinoiit of tho insult eommitled 
against the majesty of S])uin, he forthwith despatch(‘d 
a messenger in a swift boat across tho (’liannel thl) 
duke of Alva, desiring liini to hike immediate re- 
prisals. ^J^ho duke, who anxiously expected the 
money on the way fioni Spain, icquiml little stimu- 
lation, and instantly laid hold of every English vessel 
within his reacdi, and east every English subject ho 
I could seize into tho dungeons of the inquisition. 

I Mounted (Xiiiriers then sped across Franco to Spain, 
urging King I’hilip to declaie war against England. 

Tho storm burst so suddenly as utterly to btiw^ilder 
Elizabeth. When oi deling or pennitting tho si izuie 
of Spanish cash, in deep despair at the loss of her 
own, she had been far from contemplating all the 
consequcncoB of the step, and tho proceedings of Alva 
therefore came, to throw her into tho utniost per- 
plexity. Sending for Don Geiald do Esjies, she 
foebly^ attempted to make cxei s disavowing to 
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Koiuo extent tlio act of wnfiscation at Plymoutli and I tho nortliom . counties of England, vbicli, if com- 
the other Bouth-wcstoni ports, and doedaring her j plotely attaining its end, would instal Maiy Stuart 
readiness to consider tho treasure taken from tho 1 on tho throno, but even if only partially successful^ 
Spanish vessels and dolivored into her hands as a loan, might load to tho fall of tho “true hiiiglishman. 
But rhilii)*s envoy, with all tlio prido and in.'^olenco Tho coiiiisol of Don Gerald quite agreed with flie 
of his nation, would luiar of no apologies, and boc’amo views of PJxilip, and a convoy of priests and Jesuit 
rude and oifonsive to a dogroo that Iho queen faiily agents, well supplied with money and pj-oelamations, 
lost her temper. Turning lu^r bardc upon him, she was forthwith desi>atched from tho head-quarters of 
went to address (\^oil and ilie lords of the privy Alva to the north of England. 

council, commanding ihoin to order tho instant Tho king of Spain was quick, yot not quick onongli 
neizuro of every Sp-niiard and every bale of Spanish for his English antagonist. Before Alva’s emissaries 
goods within the eity of London, in rottiliation of the had effected a landing in Yorkshire, Cecil laid hold 
course taken by t lie duke of Alva in the 'Netherlands, of Don Gerald, centre of all intiiguos, and busy 
'I'ho order, given Into in tho afternoon, was executed weaver of the gieat spider’s not whicli was to swallow 
with marvellous spoi'd, showing its extreme popularity, up heresy and lioroties together. The corresiwndenco 
At cloven o’clock in a stormy January night, tho lord found in the house of Philip’s ambassador fully reve.aled 
mayor and aid ei men of Loudon went the round of the the inaohinatioas that had been going on for some 
city, and kiiotkitig at the door of every merchant or time to create an opposition against the government, 
trader subji'ct of King Philip, sealed up the goods, particularly in the lanks of tho nobility and among 
^ind eairied tho mifoj tniiatci owners, mostly Jews, men supposed to be posseswid of any inHueuce. But 
lioin their waiin bods into the cold Elect Prison. It it was some satisfaction to Cecil to discover Irora the 
^vas a Boiry mode of warfare, yet not at all nnsatis- documents that tho conspirators already gained over 
f.ictoiy to Queen Elizalxdh. Casting up her accounts, were split into two parfies, tho one, more especially 
she found that b1u» had very much the advantage i»atronized by King Philip, aiming at a slowly-pro- 
over King Philip, her being wortli a great devil paied gcaoral ritsing, to ])ave llio way for a bjiauish 
mote than tho mci chants kidnapped by the duke of invasion and a jxjrscKuition of Protestants, like that in 
Alva. Tho ladies f^t court wet o very merry on the the Notheilamis, and tho other desirous, in the first 
subject, which was ind(‘cd extiemely comical to all instance, of his own overthrow, 'J’o defeat the latter 
l)arlies- except the Jews. faction, vanguatd, in many respects, of the formo'r, 

Alva’s invitation to Philip to declare wsr was not lieeamo tho more immediate task of (Veil. 11 is elnef 
responded to as oxp(*eted. Kxtroniely c.joUous in all onemios woi o tho oarls of Aiundol, Noitbumbcrland, 
Ins movements, tho king considered that, before com- and Wcstmoi eland, wh(> had gjiined over the duke of 
mcnchig hostilities agaiuist England, it would lx> well Norfolk with tho bait of securing his marriage witli 
to settle matters in the Netherlands, and the sta*o of JMary Stusi tit they succeeded, and the eail ot Leicester 
affairs hero not being vojy piomihijjg, a postponement by the liojio that ElizabetJi might give him her hand, 
of wailike proe<‘t dings seeiiK’d tJio safest course. In once the chief eneiny ot the all laneo was tin ust aside, 
tho mcautimi', and vNliile continuing with energy’' tho ComjNised of sxich incongruous elements, with private 
woik of minder against the Plot estant Flemings, who, objects predominating ov^er general interests, Coed 
recovered fiom tlicii fiist stupor. Lad begun to rally had no great difiieulty in ovcri-omiiig Ins opponents 
around the prince of Oningo, one of their stadholdeis, one by one. Norfolk, weak-minded, vain, and greedy, 
Philii) made use of the intiiieuce he jtosscssed among . was separated at once from liis a^siK’iatcjs by the pio- 
the Itoniaii Calholi<*s to stii np sedition, so as to ])ic- | mised giant of some estates in Norfolk . and North- 
paie the ground for the ultimate attack. Q’hc time | iirnberlaiid and Westiuondind were kept at bay by 
was favouisiblo in many respects, the trial of Mai y Isung closely watcliod, with the threat of im]ieachment 
btuait having furnished a 1 allying- point to the papal hanging over them iri case they should give tlm 
])arty , and King Philip thought it still more pi opi- slightest sign ot ic'bclliun. Leicester alone, seeiiio 
limis than it was iu reality from the repoits of his in the favour ol Elizabeth, seemed laiily determined 
ambassador, \\ I lo informed liim that theio \\ c only to acooniplish the overt In owol Oeeil hy the bold step 
one gi’cat enemy to conquer. “It is Cecil,’ Doi' of arresting him in the midst ol the piivy council, 

(jorald wrote to his iia.'.ier, alYor the scizuro of on the chai’ge of being a traitor to his country by 

Spanish g<K)ds, “who i Liles all now, and x^iompts the ilnigging Englarui, against the wish of tho queen and 

villain iiicks Vhich trouble ns. No words can the nation, into a war wnt.li bjiain. a'liisextrauidinaiy 

tell tho depth of (’coirs hoicsy, and as he sees the sihoiuo grew out of the over vacillating mood ol 
rVotestaut cause gonig to tho giound in Flanders and Elizabeth, wdio, aflcr the first bold steps against King 
France, he glow’s furious, as if jxrssesscd by ten thou- Philip, had fallen ipto prolonged fits of despondency, 
sand fiends.” 'riien, giving a full-length jrortrait ot To new envoys sent hy tho JJugneiiots of Franco, im- 
the chi(‘f of tho heretics, the ambassador went on . — ploiing hei aid, sho kept crying, excitedly, “Jo no 
“ I’liis (Va i] is a man of low 4ixtractiou, cunning, f; Ise, veux point la giieno ! Je no venx XMiirit la guerre !”*— 
malicious, full of deceit, and so line an Englishman 1 will luivo no war--vyhile the memboivs of tlio privy 
that ho thinks all tho soveioigns of (’hiihtendom council had to hear, in her own energetic language, 
cannot conquer this island. He it is who governs ill that “ slvo cursed those wdio had tempted her to take 
llv) is diligerl and acute, but iicAcr keeps faith or tho Spanish treasure : she wished the devil had flown 
word, tliinking we aio none of us a inatcJi for liim,” away wdth thorn.” However, Leieeslcr, who has^ 
To get rid of this tei rifle anhigouLst, the cnvnv pio- ujron all this the ^dan of violently overt 1 no wing (Wl, 
posed to raise an iiiburrectiou among the Caili/Kics iu proved but that ho knew very little of tho roid 
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charaoter of tbe royal lady, so much attaclied to him. 
Thoi'o were two natures in EUzabotli — the woman 
and the queen, the first bending towards the hand- 
some courtier, and the second towards the wise states- 
man. Often enough the former predominated; but 
it was the lasting glory of Elizabetli’s reign tliat in 
any great omorgoucy the woman was sacrificed to the 
queen. 

The preparations for the arrest of Cecil were all 
complete by the end of April. As a preliminary 
movement, Leicester obtained the release from custody 
of the Sijanish ambassador, allowing him to sot afresh 
to the weaving of his big spidor-not. l^on Gerald 
went to work with a hearty good-will, and succeeded 
in bringing up the lost or strayed friends, Norfolk, 
Westmojckud, and NurthumlHuland. Norfolk was 
greatly in want of money, and Leicester hinting at the 
tiesii ability of cash, Don Gerald procured six thousand 
pounds in good golden ducats fiom Spain, and, divid- 
ing it between them, told tliera to bo quick alwut 
their business, ^J’lio aiTangement was that Noifolk, 
as premier peer of England, should raise his voicjc m 
tlio pi ivy council, in the queen's juoseneo, and charge 
(’ceil with treason, wdiercupon, on a given signal, 
other lords were to come forward to arrest him 
and give him over to the guards lo be carried to the 
Tower. But Noifulk, bohl as a lion in talking of his 
foithcomiiig deeds, got timid as a hare when the hour 
airiA'ed foi execution. Tin co limes the conspirators 
wciiL to tlie oounoil iu< ending not to leave till they 
had sent Cecil to the Tower, and thico times they 
enmo away witlioiit liaving done the least thing 
lovvaids eficciting their object. Cecil sat there so 
calm and gi*and, so seemingly securo in tlio fill ness of 
his j)owcr, tliat not only Noi folk’s faint heart but the 
coiuiige of the otlicr plotters bioke down under Iho 
trial of standing up as acensors, willi tlio imminent 
jx'ril of be(X)ming, instead of making, prisunois. At 
last, the earl of Leicester, who kept watching his 
mistress in all her movements, and up(jn wJiom the 
conviction began to dawn that even his handsome 
pemin might suffer tlio grip of the Tuwei guards if 
seriously attempting the overthrow of Cecil, infoimcd 
his friends that the time had gone by for action, and 
tlyit before proceeding furtlier they must procure 
further help fiom abroad. This meant more supjdies 
from the Spanish ambassador; but tlie latter was 
•furious at the utter failuio of a scheme so well paid 
for beforehand, and swore tlioy should not have 
another ducat till fairly earning it. “ Tlieso men aro 
cowaids,” Don Gerald wrote to his master, *‘aiid 
their spirit failed at the very time they wanted it. 
To me they cxcusf«l thoniselves by saying that so 
many of the council ha<l dipped tlioir Jiands in Spanish 
plunder that they could not count iiTion support, but 
the truth is tliey ai*e poor cravens.”**^ Inhere was not 
much for Philip to hoiie in tlie invasion of England 
from such allies. 

But the dangers of Cecil were not over with the 
evaporation of the plot for his arrest. The spirit of 
insurrection, stirriMl by foreign emissaries, was rife 
among the Catliolio jHrpulation in the northoiii 
counties, and at the end of the summer of 1 509 an 
outbnjak seemed ready at every immiont. One of 
the ptinoqml features of the movement, as revealed in 
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intercepted despatches b) the SpinuNh ambassador 
was the forcible release of l\Tary Stuai t aud liev pro- 
clamation as Bovoroign of England. To prevent the 
success ot this ])ait oi the sc, heme, oi dors woie soivt 
for clasely guarding and watching the t'aptivo queen, 
so as to prevent her oscapo, ]\faiy had hocai allowed^ 
during the summer of 1509, to cjxchango the close air 
of Tiitbury C'astio for a more pleasant residonco at 
Wingfield MiUior Houses a proiKuty of the eail ot 
Shrewsbury; but the sudden departure of the duke 
of Norfolk from Lond6n in the middle of Septemlxn 
fui-nishing strong suspicions, that a r(^smia was to be 
attempted, she was taken back to her old (juartors lu 
such a hurry that even hei tiaiii was lelt lubind. 
The implication of Norfolk in ibis iujw intrigue was 
chiefly the woik of the iwer a(‘tive Don Gerald, who, 
by exciting his imagination with frcsli hopes of a 
crown ill store for liini so lie would but stretch out 
his hand to take it, made him run down to Jus estates 
ill the eastern counties, sei loiislv intending to raise h 
his men and join the great levult of tlm north. Ihit 
arriving at his residence of lUmninghall, neai Nor- 
wich, and finding that the insiii lection had not yet 
commcno('d, and that moi cover liis guiding star, the 
queen of Scots, was again safely locked up in Tuthury 
Castle, des]>air once more seized the jioor duko, and 
ho sat down to pen a humble hd-ter to lilizabelh, 
stating that be had fallen vory*ill, wliich hud bixui I 
the nmson of his sudden depariuie fioin coiii’t without 
taking leave of her mujesty. I'br all icply, a royal 
siinimons arrived, ordei mg him lo rcituin io Jjondou 
“ witliout nymnor of oxeiiso.” Norfolk obeyed iinim.- 
diately, ag.iinst all the entreaties of his ret aitieis and 
servants, who clung fo him with ihe affection duo 
to Iho scion of an ancient house, kissing his hands 
when riding away, and crying that, flay wojo ready 
to face death tor his sake. The duke did not go 
absolutely witliout fear of ]>eing punislied for his 
abo>*tivo attempt to rescue Mary, but he ti listed to 
his iiifluoneo in the pi ivy conned, and to the secret 
eonnectiou with JxMcestei, against the ])unisbineut 
eoiniiig to more than a sliaip mprinuind or a tine. 
However, a few’ hours siiflitvd to show Norfolk that 
lie was mistakeu. Cecil, tliinking that further 
leniency toAvards the vain and foolish coiu^pirators 
who were constantly trying to disturb the pi'uce of Iho 
loalin would ho criminal, had him ariested on his 
way to town, and m the evening id' the d.iy afloi ho 
had left his own tiuiitory the gates of the 'J’uwer 
closed behind the premier peer of Englaini. Aiumhd 
and several other lords implicjutcd with him w'cro 
taken into eiistofly at the same time. ^ 

The energetic sci/uio of the tliiko of Norfolk did 
not entirely quencli the fire pnqiared by King liiilip’s 
emissaries. Don Geiahl, playing Iiiglier stakes than 
any of his English partner .s, but eonfldent that, what- 
ever might happen, lie would save his head, was 
doteriuined lo have his money’s wortli of revolution. 
Instead of pitying the jioor duko wlioin be had 
brought to the Tower, he charged liis timidity with 
being the cause of all previous fuiluies, and incited tlio 
oilier nobles to compensate for it by instant action. 
The plan of it was sketched in a not able letter (ff the 
ambassador to his royal master, duf'Hl October H, l.'itiO. 
“The <jarLs of Nortliuuiborlaiid, V- dmoi eland, Cum- 
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berlaud> and Derby/* Dun Gerald informed Philip, 
“and the whole Catholic body, are furious at the 
cowardice which the duke of Norfolk has shown. T)io 
carl of NorlhiimlKsrland’s servant, who was hem a wiiile 
ago about this business', has returned to mo, and I have 
also letters in ci ])h or fjom the bishop of Boss. The 
sum of their reports to mo is tlmt tliey will lake 
forcible jiossession of the <piecn of Scuts. I’hoy will 
then make themsiilvos masters of the northern coun- 
ties, ro-ostablihh the CatliuJic religion, and restore to 
your majesty whatever juizes have been taken fiom 
your majesty’s suhjeets now in the harbours of those 
coasts. They hope that, when the queen of ScuU is 
fieo, tJiey may b(» sup])lie(l w'ith a numl)er of arqiio- 
buscme.u fr(an the Low (kmutriejs, whieh request. 
I have refuned to tlie duke of Alva.” *Jhe scheme, 
neat and as it wa.s, failed unfoitiinately at the 

very oiitbt'i. To ]>liiw Mary Stuart at the head of 
the insurrt'ction was the first pait of the programme, 
for the execution of whieh a stiahigem had been 
imagined, 'Putbuiy Castle, a strong castellated 
mansiou, guarded by five hundred troops, and in a 
Pjohistaut county, could not he approached easily; 
and the countess t)f Northumberland, a zefilous ('’atholic, 
had hit U]M)n the plan of making her way into the 
(•astle in the disguise of a muse, intending to change 
her attire with the captive queen, and thus allow her 
to escape. 'J’he oouhtess got safely in, but did not get 
out again, nor Mary in her place. So far from 
assisting the (Aithulic rck-ls, the schomo did great 
harm to tluun, the countess, under the influence of 
fear, betiaying many of tludr movement particularly 
the intentions of her husband. In oi der to prevent 
any fuithor attempt at rescue, forcible or otherwise, 
Maiy Stuart was taken a few' days after, in the midst 
of soldiers, and l(*d to Coventry, It was the fourth 
English juisoii of the queen of {Scotland, 

As far its things had gone now, and in view of all 
the preparations of the goveinraent, it seemed almost 
madness on the part of the Bomdii (’atholies to at- 
tempt a rising, and the chief leaders of the plot made 
miiui to abandon it. However, the foieign element 
whieh liad begun the movement was moio aeti\e 
than over, and dtderminod for any des]rerate venture, j 
'fhe infliU'iiee of the prii'sls sent by Alva had been I 
greatly stiengthened by the arnval of a delegate 
direct fioiu llie i)ope, l)r. Nicholas Morion, bearing 
the title of Apostolical Penitentiary, and his decision 
that an insun eetion should lake ] dace was i<.;mid€;d 
as final. Aceoidi ugly, the c.iiLs of NortlnimlKuland 
and Wcstnioi eland, wbolmd taken flight from London 
before the an cut of Noilhlk, W(‘ic made to draw the 
swoid in w'hat they C(»nsidered the holy cause. North- 
urn bei land, a very amial)L‘, but exceedingly \veuk man, 
would gladly have fttuod ahxif, and felt half* inclined 
to refuse ohedicuee to the dieUtes of the church, but 
was diaivii intt- the turmoil of war by an almost 
ludicious aeeidtmt. Resting at his princely mansion 
at Topcliff, in Yoikshiie, ho was stai’tled in the dead 
of uigljt by the clang of swords and the clatter of 
horschoof's on the road njiproaching his residence, and 
in the Iwlicr that the rojal troops were approjiching 
to take him piisoner, he jumiied out of tlio window, 
and went ofl‘ at full speed on a ready-saAldlod horse 
to Brancejiath Castle, the dwelling oi the ijarl of 


Westmoreland. I’lie latter, ready to etako the field, 
expressed great delight to behold his noble friend, 
not dooming otherwise but that he liad come with 
warlike intentions, thexo being no enemy within 
twenty miles. Thus entrapped, Northumberland, 
for his own reputation, was compelled to assume 
wanior airs, and consontecl in silent despair that his 
own rctainoi's shoqld unite at once with tlio.se of 
Westmoreland and the other Catholic nobles of the 
northora counties, including the heads of the ancient 
families of Dacro, Norton, Markenlield, and Tomi>est. 
On the IGth of November tlio two calls and their 
fi lends loft Brancopalh (Castle, at the head of five 
hundred horsemen and as many foot soldiers, to laiso 
the flame of another civil war in England. 

The first stcqis of the insurgents 'were crowned witli 
success. All along tlio road fiom Brancopath to 
I Durham, a distance of four miles, the jiopiilation 
flocked in ciowds around the standard of Wostmoio- 
land, and the cathodial city itself, chiefly inhabited 
by Roman C^’atholic.s, opened its gates the same day. 
I'ho Apostolical Ponitontiaiy, too, was waiting at 
Dmham, and under hi.^ guiilanco tlio cathedral was 
taken possession of, the Bible and Prayer-book solemnly 
bujnt, the comriiuuion-tublc bioken to pioc^es, and 
pi Jests, ciucifixes, ami images of saints lestorcd to 
their old places. After slaying several days in 
the city, during whieh rein foi cements kept pinning 
in flora all directions, W'cstmoreknd marched his 
troops, now more than six thou.sand strong, with about 
one thousand horse, southwaids towaid.s itichmoml, in 
Yorkshire, which was occupied wilJiout lesistanco, as 
well as A Horton and Kipon. The only opjiosition 
met with on the road from Durham to Richmond and 
Ripoii, was at Bai nard Castle, garrisoned by a few 
bund led men under 8ir Riehaid Bowes, who refused 
to buiTcnder, but, being sliort of provisions, had to 
capitulate at the end of a fortnight. So far the 
march of Westmoreland s array had been completely 
victoiious, owing chiefly to the sympathies of tho 
pojjulation with tho lobol cause, rejnesented by a 
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banner showing. Josns Christ oif the cros^i, with liis 
five blooding wounds. The attraction of this banner, 
however, and of the Apostolical Penitentiary march- 
ing in the shade of it, (jamo to an end at Borough- 
bridge, a few miles soutli of Hipon. Westmoreland, 
arrived here, heard that about five thousand loyal 
troops, under the eail of Warwick, wore coming up 
in forced marches from Nottingham and ShefTield , and 
ho thereupon beat a hasty i-otrcat northward, attempt- 
ing to gain the mouth of the Tees, whore a body of 
Spanish soldiers, dospattdiod by Alva, were expected 
to land. The Tees was reached, and Hartlepool 
taken, but the Spaniards came not, their ti*ip being 
cheeked by half a-dozen mon-uf-war leisurely cruis- 
ing between the Scheldt and the Thames. Seeing no 
hope of foreign assistance, and mistnisting liis own 
forces, who» commenced disbanding faster than they 
had assembled as soon as the rumour of a possible 
encounter with the loyal troops had spread, West- 
niorelaiid marched back to Hurham, to lu^ar one more 
mass at the cathedral. On the KHh of December, 
exactly a month after the f commencement of the 
insmTcctiuTi, the rebel cro\\;d still in arms was 
called together by sound of bugle, and each man told 
to got homo and hide himscilf as best ho miglit. 
Westrnoi eland, Northumberland, the Penitentiary, 
and the other leaders, sacred and profiaie, set tho 
example of self-i)rcservatioii by turning thoir faces at 
onco towaids the Border, which thc^y wore lucky 
enough to reach. Wostmoi eland, ai rived in Scot- 
land, found an asylum in orio of the strongholds 
of Lord JIume ; but North uuiberland, less foi- 
tunatc, was kidnapped a littlo north of the Chevi<»t 
Hills by a bravo freebooter, known as Hecky Arm- 
strong, who shut him up in an old tower to see what 
money could be made out of a fast-iiding English 
call. Ho had alieady sent a messenger south to ask 
how much Queen Elizabeth would give for him, 
when the regent interfered, and by threats and biihes 
induced Hoeky to deliver Northumborland to him, 
on winch tho prisoner was installed in tho vac-aiit 
apaitmeiits of Locjhleven Castle. Thus all tho chiefs 
of the rebellion escaped, leaving the poor' dupes whom 
they had seduced behind for punishment. It piovcd 
a lesson nol soon forgotten in tho nortlieim counties. 

Maiy Stuart’s position, after tho defeat of the insur- 
rection, became very critical. 'Pliere was no want of 
proofs showing tliat she had been aclively engaged 
in Stirling up tho revolt, and that without hei for 
a centre, on which hung the hopes of all jiopish 
fanatics in the realm, it could never have taken plaet*. 
But tho perplexity of Cecil what to do with this 
passionate woman, unscrupulous like a hardened 
criminal and revengeful like a fiend, was greater 
than ever. To put Jier upon trial fur participalJun in 
tho rel>ollion soomod impolitic, and to pass senticnco 
upon her for the murder of her husband was not 
possible, tbe crime liaving been committed btjyond 
the queen’s jurisdiction. On the other hand, to keep 
her in perpetual imprisonment — tho decision silently 
arrived at — was becoming luore and more perilous, no 
walls appearing strong enough to prevent her inti igues 
from penetrating, as long as there remained hundreds 
of thousands of bigoted cntliusiasts in EngLind hxik- 
ing upon her as a religious marlyr, and ready to 
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make her name tho standard of JCA’clt whenever it 
might suit the objects of Fieuch pn(‘8t!s, Sijanish 
Jesuits, or apostolical penitentiaries. 'I'hcro seemed 
only one convenient way of disposing of tho august 
culprit, dangerous when at lilKuty and almost ecpially 
dangerous when cagt‘d, and that was to send her back 
to bcotland, to bo tried lov niuidor and tf) be pun- 
ished like any ordinary criminal. The dictates of 
justice alike and of good policy piescribed tins ste[» 
heing taken, and Cecil would have cairiod it cuit but 
for the strong opix-isition of tlio queen. Althougli 
slie herself had no scruples to judge her ro^al sistcu* 
and to keep her in gaol, her notioms of the divine 
right of princes weie too strong to allow her to con- 
sent tliat Mary should he tried ly her own subjects, 
with the liigli proliabiJity of being condomiu*d to 
death. However, Elizabeth felt nut altogether dis- 
inclined to deliver liov prisoner up to tlio logent, on 
his piomise tliat shcj should not he tiled but kept in 
safe custody for the toiiii cjf her life. Negotiations to 
the elFect wore commenced, immediately aftei tho sub- 
jugatioii ol tho noithoni lebellioii, between Ct^cal and 
Munay, and promised to come to a snc.cc.ssful end, 
when a frightful event put a sudden sto]) to tlieiii. 
Tho event, in some respect h, was a (‘onsequeneo ot the 
negotiations. To IMaiy Stuait no fate ap])i'ared more, 
dreadful than that of boixmiiiig once more the prisoner of 
her subjects ; her fear and her pi ido aliko opposed it, 
and she rosolvod to strain all her cnoigies to prevent 
tho surrender liom taldng place. Two ways oilbred 
themselves to tho widow of Darnley, as simplest after 
her own modc3 of action, to attain the end — to got iid 
of Cecil, or else to gi‘t nd of Murray. The latter 
ajipeaied some* what, easiei than the fowner, as well as 
a little moie advantageous, and thendbio gabied the 
loyal appiobation. it was resolved to minder the 
logon t of Scotland. 

I Tlio assassination once settled, no diHieiilty was mot 
with in stdecting tho assassin. Among liei foinier 
Bubjeets, Mary know fiom expeiienco, weie men 
enough willing to (umimit murder for dticont pay ; but 
tJie individiud who most prominently otlered himself 
for tho particular obicct in hand was one James 
Hamilton of l’>othwel]haugh A villain of tlie deepest 
dye, notorious for his crimes, he hail tho additional 
advantage of being iiejdiew to t)ie aielibisbop of 
fc)t. Andrews, tlio intimate fiieml of I’utliwell, wliiih 
lelationship, together with tliat to the chiefs of tho 
Hamilton clan, olfe red immense f.icilities in tho choic(‘ 
of assistants. I’bo jonown of James Hamilton had 
reached even King I’liili]), who, at tbe A’^ery moment 
w*hcn ho w^as (Jiostui to kill Murray, had Ins eyes 
ujHUi him Ibi assassinating tin* of Oiange, 

greatest enemy of tho holy aspotolieal clmich in 
tlio NolherJaudH. AVithout lefiising tho latter work, 
Hamilton decided on sei-ving his own frhmds lirst, 
tho more so as ho had deep reason to he grateful to 
Murray, and hcreforo hated him with all his hoait. 
He had been taken a prisonor at Langbulo, and been 
paidoned by the regent, against the counsel of J\loiton, 
Glencaini, and otheis, who, fully a(3(iuauif(id wuili tho 
character of the man, advised to luivo bun sliot at 
onco for tho benefit of tlm eoiinliy. I'o wnpo out 
this obligation, Hamilton entered witli gn‘at eogei- 
ness upon tho scheme of killing * rray, and tho 
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pooTiniary matters conncofcrl with the work having 
been airanged to his saiisfanlion, ho sot out upon its 
oxocntion in tho raicldlo of January. To help him to 
got at tho regent in an easy way, tho Hamiltons 
enticed tho latter to Diimbartun, on tho pn^toiioo that 
tho castlo, perched like an eagle’s nost on tho top of a 
rock, and wliicdi, held by L(ud Fleming, had never 
yet opened its gates to him, sho ild bo formally 
delivered over to the government, J^Iniiay went 
into the snare, yet with no ad vantage to tho assassin 
lying in wait for him. Tt was tho prime objtjct of 
Hamilton to save his own skin while killing the 
regent; and not meeting with a good opportunity of 
accomplishing both ends at the same time, ho kept 
sneaking in tho rear of his victim without daiing to 
approach too near. IVIurn^” liaviug gone on the load 
to Dumbaiton as far as Gl.isgow' and discovering 
here that lie had been deceived by Lord Fleming and 
the other irannltons, retraced his steps to the capital, 
travelling by way of Stirling, to see the young king 
1'his (lone, in tho aftomoon of the 22nd of January ho 
quitted Stirling, and the same night slept at Linlith- 
gow. The assassin was follo’wing close in his track. 

Linlithgow, tho birthplace of Mary Stuart, was 
chosen by llaifiilion as the fittest spot wlioro to kill j 
her brother and supposed greatest enemy. In ilie 
year ITiTO, much as for centuiics after, Linlithgow 
consisted of one long narrow street, extending along 
the rotid from Stirling to FJdinburgh, lined by ancient 
houses with ovorbanging gables. In one of these 
dwellings the regent took up his residence in tho 
night from the 22nd to tho 2drd of fljinnary, while 
four doors off to tho east James Hamilton hid himself 
in a dwelling belonging to his uncle tlio archbishop 
of St. AndroAv’s. It was a house proper as if made for 
the dark deed to bo accomplished within. Bailed in 
flout, with a long wooden balcony ninning along the 
first floor on a level with tho Avindow, and d(X)rs 
hcIoAv heavy like those of a fortress, it Avas completely 
baiTioaded off tOAA^ards tho street, Avhilo a staircase 
behind led directly into tho garden, at the end of 
which was a b'ttle-frequenled lane, tinning thnmgh 
the fields into tho higli road. No bettor place could 
possibly be found than this for murdering a man ami 
running aAvay ; and Hamilton, having ascertained that 
the legont Avoiild haA^e <o pfiss within thiee or four 
yaids ficmi the wwdcii balcony, on account of the 
narrowness of tin', stieet, saAV at a glance that hero, if 
anyAvliero, ho might kill with cerbiinty and oscaix^ 
Av 1 th certai n1 y. 1 1 is f i ien ds were ready to assist him by 
all possible moans , an 1 while Lord Aibioath, aspirant 
lo Ihe li.uid Mary .^tuart, lent him his best gun, tho 
fleoh^sl hors(* fir.m tin. stables of 1 1 ami I Ion (’astle was 
oideied to be stationed in tlie lane at tho end of tho 
gaiden to can y him tuveay after tho gim had deme its 
woik. Tims a!l was ready for the work of murder 
on tile mniToog id the 2.trd of .buiuary, Avhen an 
incident IliieateiKd its intemiptioii. Munay had 
just risen to depirt Avhen one (if lua servants came 
into Ills loom, iniphu’ing Imn not, to pass tlie house of 
the aicLbihln»p of St, Audnws in h’siviuglhe town, as 
inurdoMS avcvo lying in wait thoK*. Th.? man had 
overlieard tlic night '^lojbro somo of the 

Hamiltons talking about tlm intendi'd d.M^d, and he 
trembled lost it should Ih> accomplis}i.>d. ilo^^ovor, 


Murray treated tho matter lightly, as «t moro^ rumour. 
iTe had been warned so often against assassins as to 
get caieless about liis secret as Avell as his opiui 
enemies; nor liad he any fear, conscious of having 
always done his duty, and trusting his life info tho 
hands of God. 1'hoiefoi‘o, with a smile on his lips, ho 
stepped down into tho sheet to get on horsoback and 
Vide off toAvards the fatal house, on the balcony of 
which, hidden bcliiud a screen, tlio murderer was 
cowering alicady, gun in hand. Once more tlio 
faithful servant imploied him not to expose his life, 
and to Older at least the Buspocted dwelling to Ix) 
scarcdiod. ^'he regent again smiled, yet, to oblige bis 
trusty adherent, promised him to quit tho toAvn at 
the other gate, so as not to pass tho house indicated 
lie proceeded to do so, but before liaAung advanced 
many yards lie found the stieot iia^iassable, stopped 
by his own guaids ; and, half-ashamed of his exhibition 
of timidity, ho tumed his horse toAvards the abode ot 
tho archbishop f>f St. Andrew’s. Murray intended to 
ride past at a gallop, but seeing children playing in 
tho street he reined in, afraid U,» hui't them. At tho 
same moment there was a rustle on the balcony of tho 
archbishop’s bouse, a flash of fiie, and the whistling 
of a bullet, t'lnd the regent of Scotland was seen to fall 
from his horse. 

Lift(‘d up by his friends, Murray Avas carried back 
to the dwelling Avhich ho had left but a few minutes 
before. His physician liaAung examined tlio wound 
and found that the bullet had passed near the heart, 
injuring vital paits, told liim that ho must expect 
death in three or four hours. Ho received tho stato- 
nient with tho greatest* calmness. Wliilo the regent 
was lying outstretched in liis agony, tho ]X}ople and 
guards broke into the house in the tJiollo]* of Avliich 
the inuider had been committed, but bifforo offocting 
an entrance, tho assassin was far aAA^ay on his SAviffc 
Bteod. IIoAvoA^er, all knew' that Hamilton of Ilothwell- 
haugh hud cximmitte^l the deed; and tho fiionds 
standing around Murray’s bed in their boundless 
grief could not help lamenting that he should have 
ever beem paidonod. (Lent on the brink of death as 
all through life, tho regent bid them to still their 
sorroAv and lamentation, declaring that, whatever had 
happened, “ ho could never rep<mt of his elcinor^jL'y.” 
Then ho spoke on, his hreath getting fi-eblor and 
fiMjbler, exhoi ting all to be tiuo to God and true to 
thf‘ir country, till his w^otds sank into a wJiispor, and 
Ills eyes began to close. AVheii tJio sun Avas sinking, 
‘♦without sjK'aking a reproachful Avord of any man,” 
IMurray’s eyes had closed for ever, and Scotland had 
lost tho greatest of its rulois. 

The assassin escaiied to Hamilton Gastlo. servants 
Avith horses being stationed all along tho road, and 
was receiA^cd in trinmiJi like a licro by tho assembled 
beads of tlio ^louso, including tho archbisliop of 
St. AndrcAv’s. Mary Stnai't, to Avhom the great news 
AA'as earned at once, was Ixjside herself for joy, and, 
returning her fervent thanks to the muidorcr of her 
brother, ordered that a ixmsion out of her French 
doAvry should bo settled upon him. Her exultation 
Avas shared by tho whole clan of tho Hamiltons, who 
marched at once upon Edinburgh with all the forces 
lit th(ir disposal, coufidont that the death of the regent 
would leave tho field free for their umhitioti. In this 
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ejTpeotation thiy weixs partly justifiod, iliero being for 
ib© moment not a person in Scotland euffioiontly slrtmg 
to seize tho ruins of government dropped fiom the 
Ijands of the immlered man. The foul deed of Lin- 
Jitligow, and the unoorlainty of the future rcsiilting 
from it, caused a patiic eveiy where, in the coiifusion 
of which the capital was seized hy lilary Stuart'i» 
adherents, and tlio earls of Moithn, Mar, (jlleneaiin, 
and others, who attemph".d to upliold older, driven to 
the north. CIV) Ibili fy their position, the Hauiiltons, 
directly they had secured Edinburgh, hit upon the 
lx)Id i>lan of launching a force across the Border, fully 
aware tliat unless they sncceedod to establish a con- 
nection with Mary’s friends in' England, there was no 
chanc ‘0 fur them of keeping in power, or of ro-ostahlisli- 
ing Homan ( ’atliolicism. Tho Bolder raid was under- 
taken hy tlie lairds of Bucclough and Fernyhirst, 
ohioftains of the Scott-s and Kors, who wore joined by 
the fugitive earl of Westmoreland, labouring under 
the idea that tho northern counties would once more 
rise at his call. However, tlie only ally ho could find 
after crossing tho ftonfcier wat^Loonard Dacres, a land- 
owner of groat influence, but defective both in wisdom 
and poisonal courage. Eacres, joining with tho bor- 
d<*rcis, liad the momentary tnumph of assembling 
around Ins person a foiee of nearly tive thousjmd men, 
who took up a strong position around his scat, Naworth 
Castle, eleven miles north-cast of Carlisle. The nearest 
loyarfmco was at Berwick, gariisoncd b}’ alx)Ut one 
thousand arquebuseincn, under Loid linn scion, cousin 
of Elizabeth. As soon as tlio report of the now iovx)lt 
had rc'achcd him, lie started witli his handful of men, 
and after a raiiid march arrived caily in the morning 
of the third day in sight of Naworth. Attack was 
very difficuilt, a deep ravine cutting off tho castle from 
the load hy "whieli the royalibrees were approaching; 
hut, disrogaiding tho ohslaclo, ilunsdon pushed on 
boldly, det(*i mined to dislodge tho insurgents at any 
cost. He had reached a nan ow pass Ix^twiiui the hills 
when siKhlenly the borderers fell upon liini in over- 
wdn'liniiig foiee. For a moment destnictioii seemed 
all l)ui eel tain. I’Uo loyal tioops, liaving marched all 
tlie niglil. through, felt seaiccly able to drag their 
Aveary limhs along, while tlio enemy, fresh and strong 
freffn the castle, laid all the advantage of numbers, 
confidence, and position. There w^fis a slight waver- 
ing percept ihlo for a minute or two, hut it lasted no 
long(^r, and on the word of command Ix-ing given, ti e 
mquobusemen of Ik-rwick ranged in line of luittlc. 
“Fire!” cried Jlunsdon ; and down ■wont a broad strip 
of the advancing r(‘bc»l army, and the fiereo shouls of 
the borderers gave wa}" to sudden silence. ** Fire !” 
tho commander c*ricd ont'e more, and a second line of 
stalwart Ixidies dropped to the ground, while tho ixist 
turned on their heels, seeking safety iir flight. Leonard 
Dacres himself had uot ventured forward with his 
men, preferring to watch their doings from the tower 
of his castle ; yet he no sooner saw them fly when 
hi3 sot tho example of running. As described by an 
eyewitness : “ ho fled like a tall gentleman, and never 
looked behind him till ho Avas in Liddosdale.** ITe did 
not run a bit too fast, tlio tall gentleman,” for on the 
very Border ho was caught hold of by bne of Hunsdorrs 
miito, and nairowly j-ciBcued by a few good-natured 
oCotiS, who, at the lisk of their owm heads, snatched 
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him from tho Plnglishman and I ho gallfwsn.ord 
ITimsdon would have gladly hung Dacres and somo 
few other chiefs ; but they liaving escnjx d ]h\ showed 
himself merciful to tho rest, and on his siiggosiion 
the queen soon after proclaimed a genoiul paidon. It 
had more effect tlian a thousand executions would 
have had in wTaning tho peo}>lo of ( iiiuberlaiul fiom 
rebellion. 

1'liO assassiimtion of Murray did not in any way 
realize tho singuiuo expcclatiuns fouiicli'd upon it by 
Maiy Stiiait. It gave rise to great expK‘s.sions of 
joy at Madiid and at Homo, and the })ontiiV, to follow 
up the crusade against eminent lieietics, fulminated a 
bull of cxcemmunif atioTi against Elizabeth, cuising 
Iht in tlio usual holy apostolieal fasliion ; but tbo 
whole turned out meie oin])ty sound and fury. TJio 
thundeis of tho Vatican had lotig become harmless, 
and their only effect this lime >vas that of pioducing 
tho death of a poor Homan Catholic fanatif^ aiming at 
tho distinction of becoming a maitM*. John Foltcm, a 
man possessed of some property in Southwmk, tlioiiglit 
, it his duty to atfix the papal bull to Iho gab's of tiie 
bishop of London's palace, and being Ibund out, w as 
hung at St. raulH cburelijard, aft»T un(h‘ 7 gr>lng 
horrible tortiiios. Tbero was no excuse i\>r tins 
cruelty but lli.it its fiist origin “was in tho s.imo souico 
which fuluiinati'd bulls of exc<5mmunicatiun, hired 
aSxSassiiiB to commit nuiidctr, punished indc])(‘ndeut 
thouglit a.s tho greatest of eiiines, and liglitcid slakes 
and erected seafiolds fiom one end c»f Europe to ila* 
other. U’lio fieieo spin*! of ]>eisi'eulion into whidi 
Koimm Catfiolicisni had bee n launched by ds cJiiids j 
wa.s gimlually bearing its fiuit in all diieetieiis, eii- 
geiuleiing tho same tendomy among o]i]>om-nis, and 
throwing wlade nations liaek into tho night of Uar- 
harism. It was a spirit ai together alien to tho races 
iiiliahiiing the greater j>ai t of Jbitain, yvl even they, 
lashed into fmy by tho report of tjs' buj ible bnlcheiies 
of I'jotestants commiltted by sudi demons as Alvii in 
tho Kotliorlands, and by the wholesale murdeis of 
Huguenots in Fi.inee, nuw^ felt the tiger element 
rising within tlicui. Tho actions of rdi/abetli weio 
among tho best expressions of this (liondli)l timjier. 
>s() ruler of tlic pmiod was loss inclined hy nature than 
Elwabcth to religions perscculion ; she h.al too much 
suffered heis( 'If fiom it in youth not to si'o its honors: 
besidcis wdiidi lior mind w^as plastic, almost (heck, in 
viewing men .and things, as f.ir as tlay diil not loudi 
her personal inUuests as a W'oman and a (pieen. Yet 
tho fierce breath of tho infernal fl.une lighted at Homo 
had seized even liei by tins time. 'J’he«e}ieat('d insur- 
rections planned by ju icsts and Jesuits in tlu* northern 
counties, tho murder of tlie ri'gcnt ol‘ Sciiiland, and 
tho endless plots against her own life, giaclnally liegat 
in her a fieieo spint of intoh'rance, of wdiioli tlio cruel 
execution of tho poor Southwaik final ie was one of 
tho first sigho. It was followed boon by othens. A 
month after John Felton had hung up, ami been liung 
for, the papal ))ull of oxeomnmnkation, tliiee persons 
in Norfolk of the rank of country squires, all Homan 
Catholics, 'were diseovoied as engaged in a eons pi nicy 
for overtuiTiing tho queen’s governmoni Iking 
arrested, and convicted aftci a summary tiial, tlicy 
wore put to a cruel death, amiflst ? applanse of the 
people. * A groat uphc'aving of tin /rolestunt in.'UiHc*s, 
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a cry for vengeance, loud and distinct, was heard 
overywhore. Already tlioro wore voices demanding 
the immeiliato oxccntioii of all popish conspirators, 
chief among them of Mary Stuart. 

Elizabeth was far frcun being prepared <<* go to this 
length ; however, the general excitement served t<» in- 
fiise in her an extraordinary amoiint of energy. 'I'he 
Border revolt having boon subdued, but the llamiltons 
continuing to hold possession of Edinburgh, she deter- 
mined to reinstal a Ihotostant government in Scotland 
by force of arms. Lord Ilnnsdon was ui derod to enter 
Scotland on the west, and tlio (‘ail of Sussex, chief 
commander of the marches, on the east, fiom Jhirwielc, 
the fonrier to Jclieve Glasgow, besieged by Mai-y 
Stuart’s party, and the lalttu* to proceed diie(;t to tlie 
capital and assist tlie frituids of Murray, acting in 
the name of Iho young hmg. The expedition was 
quite fiiiccossfiil, hut marked by a fearful amount of 
cjuelty, Imrning, and dovastalion. Here again the 
ncwly-ristm teiiipei of persecution showed itself in its 
eiiliro liideousiii\ss. All pioperty btdongiiig to Roman 
( atholics, jiarl i<mlarly to men of nolo, was wantonly 
dostj03"cd 1)3’ the troojis of Elizab(‘lli ; houses, barns, 
wuckIs, and ('oin-tields set on hro, and entire districts, 
fertile and flouiishing !>eforo, changed into deserts. 
The end gained was tJiat the Uaniilfons were once 
more diivon back their fastnesses in tlio western 
Highlands; while, in want of a better man, llio carl 
of I^ennox, father of tlio muidered Darn 103% was in- 
stfdl(‘d chief governor, under the title of lieutenant. 
II is noimnation took jilawin March, L* 7 <), two months 
after the assassination of Muna3% licTore he had 
been man3' M'coks in power, new dissensions broke out 
at Kiiiubuigjj, and outlie 2(>th of Apiil Ilnnsdon and 
Sussex, who jiad let n rued to England, wore ordoicd t^ 
Cl OSS the Boiilei a second tune with all the forces at 
their d IS] josihon. They numbered abHid. eight thou- 
sand, anil woie followed on tlie 11th of May by neaily 
two thousand moie, under Sir William Dlul3^ The 
1111113’ invasion was noAv suflicieiill}" strong to over- 
lun tlie whole of Scotland, which took jilace accoid- 
ingly, in eoiiqiany willi the troops under the command 
of Lennox. 'riie3’ penetrated into Argvdo, committing 
ten ible devastations, biiniiiig villages and casth's, and 
(b'stioying cv(*iy dwelling b(*]onging to the lialod 
llainiltons. Towaids the end of Jum^ the hjaders re 
tinned to Fidiuhurgh, and on the 12tli of «luly the 
earl of Lenuox was soUinnl)' ])ior‘laimcd regent of 
Seotlaud, ^I’he hulk af llie Englinli troops ref*rossed 
the J 01 dm soon afler, vet, not will ion t leaving the <*on- 
Bchnisno'^s in iiien’' inindN tliat the ancient kingdom 
ot hcotland had Mjhiull3'^ l)i‘Coine a dciKudciicy of 
England 

Scotland Avas ^l^^du^‘d; but Mary Stuart; was not. 
laKcn lioin I'c. ])iK^f)n to anothei, sui rounded hy 
guaids, ami ASMicljcd ly S])ii-h, she kept, un conspiring 
and plotting, milanghl bv lailuio and untouched by 
i'emoi*so, but getting ever more )e('klosH, jnssiouate, 
and roAongeful Isow she Lad litile mure to hope in 
Scotland, and tlioiefoTo t'Pued her l<»ol<s once again 1 
into 21 gland Her best fiiends I, ml Lih n r»r run 
away: >(2 Ihme wciv, sfane. h^ft still, and nnumg them 
the noble, d by biitii among ibe had,, 

Howaid duke of Noifolk seemed smJi an admiiable 
fijol, and promised to he smli a sp]< mlid tot ui the 


hands of a clever woman, that Mary fiould not keep 
her eyes off Jiim, and though despising the man with 
all her heai t, resolved to make use of liim once more. 
She sent him affectionate letters while in the 7 Wer, 
and he responded in gushing declaiations of love, tlie 
more fervent because imaginary, ho having never 
«cen the angel ho professoii to iwlore, and of whoso | 
virtues the casket papers had given him such a wonder- 
ful picture. The correspondence, cleverly managed 
by priestly agency, bad the one ellect upon >Jorfolk of 
making him more deceitful. W^hilo piomising Mary 
Stuart to risk life and blood for her, ho at the same 
moment implored the pardon of Elizabeth, representing 
liimsolf as a poor miserable wretch, bitterly repenting 
the past, but resolved to devote his Avliole futuie to Lis 
sovereign. Lo3’alty in the Tower was too common a 
thing to have miK'h effect upon oithor tho queen or 
(Wiil ; however, both agreed in tho opinion that the 
premier peer of England w'Jis but a man of small wit, 
not likely to do nmch haim, and his ]>rayors for release 
iK^coming more and more pittwis. the order Avas given 
to open his prison gat^s, and alloAv him to live at 
Howard House, Ins oavii residence, under nominal snjier- 
vj'sion. But b(*foro leaving tho Tower, Noifolk had to 
sign a document promising never to cairy on an3'^ cor- 
rcsfumdence or intercourse wuth MaryStnait or her 
fii(‘nds, engaging his woid of honour to the effect, and 
declaring himself a traitor if breaking the luomise. 
On these conditions the duke was releast'd in the 
month of August, 1 . 570 , and llie lirst iliiiig he did was 
to enter into sociot commnnieatiou witJi tla^ bishop of 
Ross, Mary Stnaii’s 1 i^piaosentative. Tho bishop w.'is 
specially commissioned by Ins mistress to invite Norfolk 
to take pait in a great conspiracy^, tho last production 
of her hu tile brain. It aimed at nothing less than tho 
murder of ElizalHith, tho invasion of England 1)3'' Al\a, 
and tho overthrow of the Biotestaiit religuiii. 

'J'lio schomo conimunicah'd to Noifolk was not at all 
Avild or visionary, hut veiy carefully eIaboiat(‘d, ovi‘n 
to its minutest details. Its broad feat uros were tlio 
assassination of IClizalxdh, Cecil, Leicester, Bacon, and 
tw’o 01 tlin;o other membeis of tho pi ivy council, at a 
banquet, b}^ hired biavos supplied by Alva, tho pro- 
clamation of Mary Stuait as queen of Ihigland, and 
iho simnltaneiAus landing of a S])anisli arm3', to b'lki^. 
possession of the capital. The ])ai t d(‘stined to lh(‘ diiko 
of Norfolk in this undertaking was ralJier impoitant. 
Fully conscious iJiat King Bhili]), wliatever else miglil 
bo bis opinions of her, could seare(‘ly consider lior a 
successful ])lottor, Mary Stuait had hit n])on tho idea 
of putting Noifolk forwaid as prime mover of tho 
grout scheme, which was to be represented as emanat- 
ing, in tho first instance, from tho l^iiglish nobility, 
utterly diKsalisfi(‘d with the English govenimcnt. 
Blindly, almost Jike an idiot, the duko consented to 
take tlio part assigiK'd to Lim, the gioat reward held 
out being the hand of her whom ho was to lift to a 
tbrono. Having obtained the coneunoneo of the 
most important personago in the groat cnterpiiso, tlio 
bishop of Ross, after eonferriiig w'ith his mistress, 
w^ent a stop further by appointing Iho chief agent. 
Among the fiiends of Mary iStuait in London was a 
rich Italian baiikor, a lelativo of tho illuslnous Medici 
family, Rohei t Ridolfi, Avho had aet(‘d several times as 
tho secret agent of the captive queen, and aspired to 
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the honour o£» sorving lior in some more important 
capacity. To him Lealio applied, and finding him 
'willing to risk not only liis whole fortune hut his 
head in the new undertaking, a pact to the olfoot was 
oonchided and sotilt;d at. the Spanish embassy, King 
l^liilip’s envoy taking, as always so now, a . deep 
interest in every niovoment directed against the 
government at which ho was accredited. Eidolfi left 
Jjondon for Antwerp towaids the end of March, 1571, 
carrying with him a minute scheme of the (jonspinw^y, 
drawn up in the name of the duke of Norfolk, and sig- 
nified as approved of hy Maiy Stuart, the bishop of 
Ross, and Don Gerald, '[’his plan was to Ije laid before 
the po[)o and King J^hilip. In company with Ridolfi, 
and as a spy over him, travelled John Hamilton, 
bi other of James, the assassin of Murray, whom Maiy 
fcJtuait liad nominated her private secretary. He 'was 
intrusted with a private letter of his mistress to the 
duke of Alva, in which the latter was addressed as 
“the dofondor and refuge of the Catholic church.” 
Maiy niiploied him to give his assistance to the plans 
prepaied hy her fiionds, conceived, she said, “ foi the 
cause of God,” and which, if duly executed, would lay 
“ all this island,” or two kingdoms, “ at the feet of 
tile king of Spain ” 

Ridolfi had an interview with Alva at Bnisscds on 
the l.iht day of ISfaich. After laying before him the 
outlino (»f tlie eoiiniiiiacy, lie produced a roll of the 
English rmhility, professing to emanate fiom tlie duke 
of Norfolk, pi (‘liner peer of the realm, showing Iho 
political and i-eJigious tendencies of every inomlw. 
According to this list, two-thirds of the nobles wore 
hostile to Elizabeth, one-sixtTi neutial as between her 
and Maiy Stuart, and only one-sixth fiiondly the 
existing goveiniiK'iii. The statistics wore mado to 
impress Alva, and tluy did so to some extent ; hut he 
neveilheless looked with some sus]ncion njion his 
visiter. Trusting none but soldiers, ho thought, not 
unjustly, tliat an entt'i’pvise such as the illva^ion and 
con(|uestof twokiiigdoms ought not to bo planiuHl and 
managed by such a miserablo creatuio as a banker, 
besides, Jtidulii tallo'd a little too mii(‘li, and the pie- 
sident of tlio Gouncil of Blood liked men of few>vouls. 
He tlierofuro dismissed j\Iary Stuart’s agent by telling 
hi^i lie had Ix^tter go dhoet to King PJiihp , if ho, his 
ma.si(‘r, ordfued him to invade England the thing 
would b(' done, otherwise tliero was netliing more to 
bo said. Jii parting, Alva gave Ins visitor the broad 
hint to utter no more wwds than strictly necessary in 
the (‘oiivse of liis travels through Franco, Italy, and 
Spain ; hut lie promised at the same time to cfunmuni- 
cate Jiis plan to the king, and to give his opinion upon 
it. This Alva did immediately in a despahdi to 
Bhilip. After expressing his (\issatisfactiou that tho 
fi'icnds of Maiy Stu.irt should have deputed such a 
“ i>arlan(*hin,” or chatterbox, as the ftaliau banker on 
a most imj)ortant business, ho expressed his general 
approval of it in modoiato terms, “ Cunsidei ing,” 
Alva 'wiote, “tho pity and interest with Avhich the 
unworthy treatment of tho queen of Scotland and her 
adherents cannot fail to inspire your majesty ; con- 
sidering the obligation under which you ai*e placed by 
God to obtain, by all means in your power, tho 
trinniphantrostoralion of Catholioism in those islands; 
oonsideriiig, moreover, tho injuries which the queon 


of Englaiul has done to your mnj(‘sty and your sul)- 
jects, without any hopes of bringing about a liettcr 
state as long as she reigns : it apjicais to me thut tlu‘ 
plan of the (piotm of Si'olland and tho duke (if Nnifblk, 
if piopcily cairicd out, would bo tho best method of 
lomedying tlio evil.” Coming fiom a man bko Alva, 
these Avoro lemarkablo exjircssitms, showing that llu» 
hopes of Mary Stuaii.’.s friends Avere based on sonu^- 
thing more than idle di earns. As long as the greatest 
general of the mightiest king of Euiopo held that tlieio 
Avas an ohligatiun toGod to rrsstoK^ lioman (Catholicism 
in England “by all means,” English Ibole^itants had 
to keep theii hand to tho swoid 
Fiom Biussels Ihdolii b«‘nt liis steps to Rome. The 
holy fatluir, Pius V'., i(j(*eiv(‘d him Avitli open arms, 
rejoicing at tlie good iicjavs fiom England. To hiing 
the island kingdom back to true icligion Avas tJie great 
dream of his life ; and it was no small gimf to him 
that all liis elforts hitherto had hceii so iiiollWjtual, 
CA'en the greatest of Romes war-engines, the bull of 
excommunication, Avliicli ought to liaA^o Inulod Eliza- 
beth fiom the throne at once, and (‘xlinguished hcicsy 
for CA'^ci, having had no otluu' ctVect than tliat of lead- 
ing one poor oithodox gonllcmati to the gallows. Any- 
thing move hopeful than the mt\ssag(‘ ot Ihdolfi had not 
conic to the Vatican for a long time, and I’lus V'. on 
the instant summoned aeoncLm*. to dcliheiate iqion it. 
Nearly all voices av (‘1 c in favoin of fhe ])io])osal of killing 
theherotic queem and re-establishing the truelaitlnindei 
Alya’s assistance , a few, rieA ortholoss, among ihemoio 
cautious of iho eardnials viMituicd a fijt'hle ojq>osiliou, 
aiguing tlu^J., if uiKSuecessful, a iSiiatiish invasion of tin* 
island realm A\ould not only st lengthen the cause of 
lieiesy there, hut in Fianecj, (icimany, and tlic Nelhoi- 
lands. Put doubts such as tlicso wore annihilatc‘d at 
once by tlie ex(‘lainatum td’ th(‘ jiontiff that “God 
would manage, it,” which allowi'd no further discussion 
A\i(hout doubts being tlniuvn on the infalhlJlity of 
Olnist’s Ad(;ar, It avus njsolvod unanimously to re- 
commend the e\(*cution of Jiidolli’s jdaii to the king ol 
Spam as an atfalr of lelignm allowing no postpone- 
ment. To tliis recommendation Eiu-s V. addml a letter 
under liis hand. “Our dear son Pobert, liulolfi,” 
tho pontiff wioto, “ by the li<‘lpof God will lay hcloio 
your nia]esty certain thiiigs Avlni’h interest net a little ' 
tho hoimur of Almighty (.'jod and the adA’antage of llui 
Cliiistian eominon wealth. n‘(piire and h(‘st'(‘eh 

your majesty U) giant him on this account and without 
hesitation a our most cut ii coiili deuce ; and we conjure 
you especially, by your fcivent jucty tow'aids God, lo 
take to hcait the nuilleis on wIik li he will tn'at wilh 
your majesty, and to iurinsli him Avilh all the iTi(‘ans 
most suitable for the execution of Ins ]>Ians. Mean- 
Avhilo, liesoeching your majesly to do this, av'o pi ay 
our Rcdweincr, fiom the hotloni^ot our heart, to giant 
success to that Avlncli is pK>ject(Hl foi liis honour and 
glory.” With this letter, and th<‘ blessing of the holy 
father, Ridolu departed fiom h’ome at. the commence- 
ment of June, ]r>71,and aft<‘r a pii^speious voyage 
landed on tho shore of Spain. On tlie 4t]i of .luly 
Marj' Stuart’s agent wtis ))iC5scntod to King JTiilip Jl. 
at tho palace of tho Escurial. 

I’hilip Avas fully prepared b^*^ tluj letters of his am- 
bassador in England and of tho duke (jf Alva lor Iho 
schomc^ transmittcjd by Ridolli, » did not u]>piwo 
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it entirely, bis nuiur.il irresolution Btauding out against 
an undertaking so bazardotis in all respects ; however, 
the weighty reasons in its fu\our, and tlie pressure 
exercised by his priestly advisers, whose instmetions 
had coma from lioine, allowed no hesitation. Hie 
council of stfite, thcriiforo, was sinniaoned immediately, 
and mot on the 7 th of July. The dolihoiations lasted 
for more than ten Jiours, and wci e faithfully coiimntted 
to pa])er, and deposited in the royal ardiivos — for flio 
edilieation of 2X>sh‘rity. All the couneillors of sinto 
agieed in the oj^inion, alrcjady expiessed by the duke 
of Alva, that the king was Ixaiiid hy his duty to God 
and tho Holy Galholu* chin eh to restore the tiue 
religion in tho Ihih^li islands, fjoni which it had been 
diiven ]>y damnable heiesy, and the only question for 
discussion as K'gaiding "the best means for accom* 
plishiiig the great object. The duke of Peria, first 
sjicakcr, dc( laied himself in favour of ch‘spatching Alva 
at once, timing it so as to fall in with tho pr<jijccU‘.d 
iissassi nation of Elizabeth. “ The queen of Scotland/’ 
Ilio duke excKiirned, “i.s the true heir — la verdadera 
suceessoia— to the leahu of England, and if wo allow 
iiei to ho ciuslu'd, wo entail destruction on all good 
•'VitlioHcs. Tho pioximity of tho duke of Alva to the 
Englisli slioio settl(3s all diffienltios, and notan instant 
must be lo.st in pro^^aiing the invasion.” lluy Gomez 
do Silva, piinco of Kboli, agreed witli Poria as to tho 
necessity of an immediate invasion ; but Heiuando do 
'J’oledo, gi.oid ])iior of (.^stilo, who spoke next, coun- 
selled that Ix'foie embarking Alva’s trwps tho “true 
snceossion ” should bo settled, tliat is, th< heretic queen 
be put out of tho way. The prior argued, with gre^t 
shrowdm'SH, that tho huccoss of the whole undertaking 
hinged iqnm this oiui jioint. As long as Elizabeth 
was alive, ho said, the invasion would fail ; but this 
arch-ljoictic destroyed, with no other successor in tho 
fi(dd but tiio faithful daughter of tho church, Mary 
of Scotland, Alva’s eonqm\st would he assured. The 
arguimmts of tho grand jirior made a dee 2 > iminmsion 
n[)on riiilipand all the menilKTs <)f the conncil, which 
was increased wlnui tlie inquisitor gciuiial, cardinal 
arclibisho]) (jf ^Neville, gav<^ his full assent to thtni. 
(iiadually all came louiid to the same view, that the 
murder of th<^ qmeri must ^irecede the invasion , and it 
• only remained to diM-uss the muile of accomplishing 
the deed. 'I’lio grand 2>nor, taking agaiu tho lead, 
piojiGsod to intrust the woik to Captain < 'ia])ino Yitelli, 
an oflieei in Alva’s aimy, alieady acquainted with 
England, liaving been thcie as an agent tho 

Netljf 1 lands, 'ib tin's ]':oj>usal the inquisitor-gerieiai 
warmly assented, aim wliile, ilecUiring his iKirsuiial 
knowledge of €)ia])inu^ added that ho had offorcsd to 
start with a dozen resolute men, to seize the heretic 
queen in one of h< r country house.s, and to murder her 
on the spot. TIjo duko of Poria alone ex 2 >rossod u 
doubt of the feasibility of this plan, arguing tliat fuun 
liis acsquaintuiice with ?higli.sh life — being mariied to 
a former maid of honour of Quecui Mary, ono .lane 
Dormer it would bo all but inqiossible for a dozen 
foreigners, unacquainted wuth Elizabeth’s court, to 
cany oi!' the inuider, and he thouglit it safer to leave? 
it to the arrangements of IS'oifol). and the bislioji of 
JlosH. Hut this sugge.slion met with no adherents. 
On the proposition of tho inquisitor-general, Gaptain 
I Vitolli, who had come all fJio way from tlic Notliijvknds 
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to offer the light of his experience ♦regarding the 
practicability of assassipation, was called before the 
counoil to speak for himself. He ropoatod the wonls 
of the caixlinal archbishop that ho felt certain of being 
able to kill Elizabeth, with the help of assistants 
chosen by himself, all detennined to accomplish tlie 
deed for the eternal glory of God. VitelJib speech 
decided the matter, and the council resolved upon 
recommending to the king tlio immodiato murder of 
Queen Elizabeth and the invasion of her realm. 

While these weighty matters, affecting tho hajipi- 
ness and welfare of millions, wore being discussed at 
Madrid, a vague fooling of alarm had sprciid all over 
England. Kumours of jdots, conspiracies, and levolt 
were flying about wildly, none being able to tell j 
whoneo they ca.riio and by whom they were propa- 
gated. rui liament, after an interval of five years, had j 
met again for tho discussion of i)iihlie affairs, and to 
vote subsidies to the queen ; but although sitting for 
nearly two months, fiom the 2nd of Ajiril to the 
21)th of IVlay, tho spofxhos as well as tho resolutions 
bore all tho signs of haste, the state of unquietrijorvad- 
ing tho nation visibly' affocliiig the members. A 
sliong desire to snbduo and ro 2 >rt‘ss, (‘ven by 2 >orsecu- 
tiiui, all adherents of tlie old udigion leprescnted the 
chief a(*tioii of tho now pailiaiuent, uhieh thus far 
faithfully exjirossod the cuneut of jMqmlar feeling. 
Statutes wore passed foi bidding, iiudei iiaiu of j)i;e- 
muniio, tho importation and sale of losaries, ciosses, 
beads, or jnetures “ blessed by the hisho]> of Homo or 
others acknowledging his authority/’ [larcnts weie 
jirohibited to send their childnm to be cdu(;ated in 
Roman Catholic schoolif on tho Continent ; and the 
Iienulty of treason was jmt iqioa any attempt to con- 
vert Protestants to Ilonifin Catholicism, end upon tho 
publication or distribution of any bulls, orders, or 
lesciijits emanating fiom tho heads of tho Catholic 
church. Another act of the wime tendency jdainly 
maikcd tho revulsion of feeling in the jiuhlic mi ml 
relative to tho succession of Maiy Stmut, AVhile in 
tho preceding parliament liei liglit to Iho throne liad 
Wen distinctly admitted, llie honor of her doings 
dining the live years, and of tho iiositmn she had 
assumed in her 2 >rison as chief iigmit of the iioj^e, of 
King Philip, and tho bloodhounds in tlie Ketherlau([]is, 
went so far that the members agreed not even to 
mention her name in the debates, but simply to ]).a8s a 
bill juinihilating with a single stioko all lier preten- 
sions to the ctvwu. It was declared high treason to 
aflii m by words sj)okon or written tlio right of any 
jieisoii to tho oucx'ession of Iho mown of England 
except tho “ natural issue ” of tho queen ; it was also 
made high treason to aflirm “that the queen was not 
(pieen, or that any otbor person ought to bo queen, or 
tliat tho queen was a heretic, schisinatie, tyinnt, 
infidel, or usurjicr of tho ciown.” Iirqiortaiit as was 
this statute, as well us several of tho otlier acts 
inaugurating, more or less, a iierscoution of liomau 
Catholics, tlio members of both houses of imrliament 
disfuissed them in a hunied and inattentivo manner; 
and rven Cecil, most haid-woiking of all tho advisers 
of tho crown, paid hut slight attention to llieni. His 
whole mind for iho moment was ahsoibed by other 
thoughts. Tho whisi>or of another gieat conspiracy 
dirc'ctcd against tho queen had come to him from tho 
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Continent, and* he was straining every nerve to obtain 
a glimpse into the dark mystoiies of Ridolfi's journey. 
As yet Cecil knew not, but ho divined, with the 
intuitive porcei)tion of a statesman and of a diploma- 
tist growing grey in intngue, that the movements of 
tho Italian banker were better worth watching for 
the time than all bills, motions, and docices of lords 
and of commons. 'Pho banker, Alva’s “ parlanchiii,** 
had opened his lips sufficient to lot Cecil know that ho 
was digging a mine which might hurl into atoms 
throne and parliament, laws and statutes, and under 
its luins bury a nation. 

While Cecil was watching llidolfi’s plot, inattcnlivc 
of parliamentary duties, uii' unoxpex-ted disoovery 
added to liis anxiety, failing only by a Ijair’s brnadiii 
to uncover the great conspiracy. Towards tlio end of 
April, a Scoichmau, named Charles llaily, was arrested 
at Dover on lauding from tlio Continent, su8|>ecte(l of 
being implicated in a murder. A parcel of papers and 
lotteis wiitl(‘u in characters which to the soarchois 
seemed IJobif'W, addiossed to the bislioj) of Koss, was 
found u]>on tho prisoner; and oii his giving a voiy 
unsat isfae lory cxplaiiatiun \Mi of. his papers and of 
himself, ho was sent off under guard to the waidcn of 
the cinque ports, Loid (vobliam, temporarily losiding 
in liondoii to attend in tho Upper House. I’ho latter, 
a fjioiid of tho bishop ot Ross, showed him tho packet 
under his nddioss, and uifoied to leave it with liim for 
a night “for oxammation.” TiOslio wjis horror-struck 
on tindiug that the letters, wiitteu in cipher, but witli j 
tho key attaeliod, contaiued a full plan of the coiispi- ! 
nmy, in a detail of tho eonveisatjon of Rulolfi with 
tho duke of Alva, which the inqinident banker liad 
tranBiiiitled to Norfolk and ]\Iary Stuart by the 
messenger ariostod at Dover. ^Po secure tlioso import- 
ant documciita and ti» put others of a harmless nature 
in their stead was the work of a few hours, afler 
which Loid Cobhaui hud tlie parcel rostoi ed to liim, 
and carried it to tho jirivy council, innocently assert- 
ing that tJio contents might jiosbibly bo daugeioiis. 
(■ecil, alter oxaniining tho papers, at <»nec liad his 
suspicions of a hand having been couiniitiod, which 
grew to a certainty after an examination of Rally, and 
the discovojy of liis altompting to coi respond with tho 
bh*hop of Jh)ss Tho rack being appli(;d to <^xtort his 
secrets, Daily confessed all he knew of the consjniacy, 
which was not mncli, but 'went to show that Ridolli 
was (jommissioiKid by Alary Stiiai t, tlie duke of Noifolk, 
and the bishop of Ross, and was tioating with Alva, j 
the ]>op<\ and King Philip. To cut at least one link 
in tho chain, Cecil gave orders for tho arrest of the 
bishop and tho search of liis papers ; but ho being far 
too wily to keep dangerous doimments in his possession, 
there was no lawful ground for retaining him, and ho 
was loft under watch at liis own residence. J t now 
beeaino Cecirs great object to find more tlireads of tho 
plot spinning bet’Woen liriissels, Romo, and Madrid ; and, 
not knowing where else to go, ho made an audacious 
attempt to turn King Philip himself info an infoniior. 

The manner in which ho accomplished his object 
was altogether singular and extraordinary. For some 
time past John Hawkins, tho bold but unfortunate 
sea-rover whoso last voyage to America had omlcd so 
fatally, had been importuning the privy council with 
potitions to save his companions who had boon taken 
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risonors in Mexico from the dungeon and tho gallows, 

ut as yot had mot with little attention. Cecil now 
sent for the old sailor, and the two had a long private 
interview. At the end of it, John Hawkins marched 
off to tho Spanish embassy, applying fui a secret 
audience with Don (Icrald, Being admitted, the 
envoy hoard, somewhat to his surprise, that Hawkins 
was one of tho numoious persons in tho realm deeply 
disaffected to tho goveniment, seeing that liis scj vices 
had met with no reward, that ho had lost all his 
fortune in trying to make money for Queen Eliza- 
beth, and that he was now on the brink of destitution. 
Don Gerald listened and believed. Ho lfx>kod so 
honest, the fine old sca-eapfcain, and his speech was so 
simple and so firm, and tho smell oF sidt water clung 
to him so strongly, excluding all idetus of dijdomaey 
and cheating, that his lieait warmed at once towaids 
him. Nor did J)on Gerald Ibigel that whut his 
country wanted abo\o all tilings was flesh and blood 
such as that of tbo man before liim. Spain had 
soldiers enough to fight her battles on land, but was 
misoiably deficient in sailors, and while whole con- 
tinents l)eut under the sceptre of King Pliilip, the 
coasts of net one of liis lealiiis was safe fiom the 
attack of soa-robbeis, nor a slop <»f his treasinc- fleets 
fiom tho toss of ]>nalo vessels, Don Geiald kne w all 
this, and w lieu John llaw'kiiis promised not only his 
own SOI vice but that of, fifteen Ihiiidied bravo sailors 
willing to servo under him, on tho sole condition oi 
being liberally paid, his eyes glistened with delight. 
I’hat a pirate and a slave-dealer should forsake his 
country to make money, api>earcd so natuial to Jliilip’s 
ambassador that for a moment Iio forgot Jus usual 
])rnclence, and, acccjiting tho proliejcd servicf', told his 
visitor to put himself at once in diri'ct communication 
with tlio Spanish government, for which purpose ho 
gave him waim kttois of lecommendation tollio king 
and hc\ oral of tho ministoi s. John Hawkins oxpiesscd 
his thanks in bikf speecli, and withdiow-to have 
another iutei view with Cecil. 

'fho day aft(‘r this interviinv, Geoigc Fitzwilliams, 
intimate iuciid of Hawkins, and one of his old lieu- 
tenants, sot out for MaJj id. It w^as not feai, even of 
tho dungef»us ot the iiuplshion, Ihfit ictained tho 
cajiUiin +’Oiu geiiig in person, but tlio knowledge' 
that master Gooige could manage the little albiir with 
King IMiilip bettor lliaTi himself. I'bis proved coriect. 
3'hilip slumped himsell far more susjMcions than his 
uniliassador, and icfuscd to -sec master Fitzwilliamt ; 
and it was not biduro the laticr hud wxirnied himselt 
into tho good graces of the dnkt» of Feiia, and, alxivo 
all, tlio duchess his couiitiy woman, that tlio lieutenant 
obtained an inidicnco. But even now tlie king show^ed 
reluctance of coming to an agreement, and Fitzwilliams 
was advised by the duelie.ss of F<uia to make a rapid 
trip to England, and bring l>ack letters of intrcKluction 
fiom Mary Stuart, which, she assoitod, would over- 
come all Obstacles. Following the advice, cariying 
messages from the Spanish court to tho inipriHcinod 
qneon, now giiaidtxl wiiliiu tho 'walls of Sheffield 
Castlo, and bringing back ciplicrtd notes— carefully 
inspected on the way by Cecil— Fitzwilliams reached 
Aladrid onco moixj at the end of July, just after tho 
scsttlemcnt of Ridolfi’s business. As predicted by tho 
duohe^B of Foria, the king drojqv ^ rill rcseivo on tlio 
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receipt of Mary Stuarfs Jotters, and at once entered prisoners 'which are now quite at liberty. It will bo 
into negotiations with iJio ropTosentativo of dolin a very gocxl colour for your lordship to confer with 
Hawkins, llq fi’oely told the lieutenant of Ihe foitli- him more largely. 1 furthcrinoro send your lordship 
coming invuMon of England, specifying dchn'ls, and tJio copy of my pardon from tlio king of Spain, in uio 
requesting to know tlio amount of assisbinco wJiich ho very order and manner I have ft. I7ioduko of Medina j 


could furnish. Fito williams boldly rcplieil that his 
captain could command the seiwico of sixtec^n hundred 
men and four liundred gnus, in Hixtf3en vessols, p/o- 
vided the Spanish goveinrncnt woiihl advance to him 
fifty thousand pounds, sufficient for two monllis’ w'agcs. 
This the king agreed to do at once, wlioreiipon, seeing 
his majesty in a libei al nuHid, master George pluckily 
asked a f w nuiior favoujs Tlie liborafion of the' 
crews impristmed in Mexico had l»een pioviously 
assented to ats a wuiior of eouiw', they being destined 
to bo incoiporatcd with the sixterm hundied men of 
tlio new licet; hiit, as a complement to this agreement, 
the lieutenant meekly requested t hat he himself should 
have a patent of nobility granted, and that his honoured 
('aptain should bo made a grandee of Spain of the first 
class. To this, too, Philip checi fully assented, latlicr 
pkjased to find tlie bold sea rovois so ambitious of his 
liououvB. Every thing having been satisfactoiily ar- 
ranged, George Fitzwilliai is miido his Iktw to King 
Philip, and, intrust (‘d with letters and messages for 
Mary Stuart and d(js])atelies for the Spanish ambassa- 
dor, and Ills pockets full of })aients of nobility, of 
general paiclons, aiul of drafts to the amount of fifty 
thousand pounds, set sail once more for England. I’lie 
vessel in whudi tlie lieutenant sliippod belonged to an 
old fiieiid, whom he told in coufidenco r it the eniiso 
to Madi'id, into Xing J’liilip’s palac(3, bad been the 
best trip ho ever made in liis life. 

The (lay after the landing of the biavo lieutenant 
on native soil, Sojitemher tlio ‘tth, ITwI, Captain John 
Hawkins sat down atJiis lion so in Plymontii to pen 
tlie following letter to (’ecil . — ** My \eiTgood lord. 

It may please your honour to bo advertised that Fitz- 
williiims IS returned from the coast of Spain, where 
his messago was aceeptably roceive<l by the king ( 
himself, the duke of Foiia, and (ddiors of the jirivy ( 
couiieil. His des)mteh and answer was with great 
cxpodilioii, and great countenauec and favour of tiie i 
king. I'lio articles are sent to the ambassador, with i 
oicleiN also lor the irionoy to be paid to me by liim, ] 
for* the enterprise to pKJcced with all clihgeiice. < 
Their ]uoject is that my sliijis should join with the i 
duke of Ah^a’s licet ivliich lie doth secretly provide in 1 
Flanders, as well as with the sliips which eoui(‘th i 
witli the duk(3 of Medina out of Spain, and so alto ( 
gotlier inviule this lealm and set up the (piecu of i 
S(jots. 7’lioy Imvo practised with us for tlio buniing ( 
of her majesty's ships; tliei efoi o there must ho some <, 
g(Hxl ('arc had of thorn, though not as it may ajipcar i 
that anything is discovei(*d, which your lordship’s 1 
consid(‘iation (ill) wolf proxide. 1’lio king hath also I 
sent a ruby of good price to the qiietui of iScots, with ci 
letters wlueli in my judgment were good to Ik* deli- i 
veered. 7’he lettors be of no great importance, but his I 
message word is to einiifort hei*, and say that tho ( 
king bath now no oihn cino but to place hoi n her i 
own. It wtro good also tiiat the ambassador have c 


^ and tho duke of Alva hath each of thorn one of the 
I samo pardons more amplified to present unto mo, 
- though this bo huge enough, together with all my 
I gr(*at tit los and honours from the king, fiom which God 
deliver mo. 1 send your loidsJiip also tho copy of my 
letter fjom tho duke of Feria, in tho very manhor as 
it was written, with his wife’s and son's hand in the 
' end. ’J’heir practi(30s bo very miscliiovous, and they 
bo never idle ; but God, I hope, will confound them, 
and turn their devices upon their own lu'dcs. Now 
I will put my hiisiiK^ss into some order, and give my 
attondaueeujioTi liormnjosty to do lior that service which 
by yrmr lordship shall be thought most convenient. 

I write no more to your lordsliip because Fitzwilliams 
coinoih himself, and I will not bo long after him. 
And thus I remain your loi'dship’s most faithfully to 
my |x>wcr — John Hawkins.” St. Jean do Luz was 
r* winged. . • 

i ’ecil now breathe*! freely, lie dreaded no longer tiro 
undei ground operations of King rjiilip and his allies, 
knowing in w^hich direction tho mine was to be sprung ; 
and while Alva was busy gathering a fleet in the 
Netliorlands to invade England, Cecil pi-eparod to 
give the Spaniards such a thrashing on tho road as 
would spoil their taste for invasion for- evermore. 
However, Cecil was rather too confident for tlio 
inomont, (h'erning ho had all tho thn^ads of tho vast 
consjjiraey in his hand, when one vor-y important part 
was still wanting. King Pliilip, tJiorigh gossiping 
freely with horKJst G(«>rgo Fitz william.., Jiad not 
' (hopped a word about tho existence of srrch a man as 
Gaptain Uiapiiio Viielli, and of hi,s intended tr ip to 
England in company with fiftoen friends; nor had 
ho uttered even a hint to compromiso any other persons 
dwelling within tho dominions of Elizabcitli but his 
own ambassador and Mary Stuart. Tho duke of 
Norfolk, nominally the chief figure in tho plot, was 
still residing peaceably at Howaid House, and so little 
suspected by the government that it was contem- 
})latod to wilhdiaw the eustodians, which, in tiro giiv«e 
of .attendants, liad been placed at his side after his 
n;lo*ise fiom the Tower, to ensure the fulfilment of 
tho pact ho Irad eutored into not to have any com- 
mirnication w-itli the queen of Scots. I’his agrccuneiit 
(^)(;rl believcvl Imd been fully k(3pt, arid it was tlio 
inore.st accident which rovc'aled to him the pai-ticipa- 
tion of Norfolk in Hie plot, together with the entire 
depth of tho mine that had b(3en preparing Irudor his 
fo(}t. Hut a few days after Cecil had received John 
Hawkins’s letter, and had seen both tho captain and 
his lieutenant, wifli gi-eat satisfaction on cither par-t, 
a man called at liis house announcing himself as a 
mer(ihant of Shrewsbury, and desiring an interview. 

It being granted, tho merchant produced a largo bag 
of gohl and some papers, which lie said ho had 
received from master Higibrd, seerotaiy to tho duko 
of Nor folk, with instructions to deliver it to tho duke’s 


granted a 7 -oqucKt unto your lo)d.ship that Fifzwilliams agent in Bliropsliiro, a man named ilannistor. Hig- 
may liavo access to th(3 queem (/ Scots, to render ford, in giving him tho bag, had stated its contents 
thanlcs for her assistance in the (hdivory the to lx> only fifty pounds’ wnrtli of silver ; and believing 
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this to be true he liad carried it nearly its destina- 
tion, when tboro occurred a breakage, and the bearer, 
to his surprise as well as consternation, behold that 
he had gold instead of silvoi-, and, moreover, a number 
of letters in cipher. 'I'heso letters wore the most 
alarming things, and, fcaiing to bo drawn into a 
dangerous game which might end at tlie gallows, the 
merchant hurried back to London and submitted his 
discovery to Cecil. The latter, not very suspicious 
at first, thought the matter might bo worth inquiring 
into, and sent for Iligford to decipher the lettors ho 
had given to the Shrewsbury trader. Norfolk’s 
secretary, a very helpless sort of conspirator, stuttered 
and stammorod, beginning with the assertion that ho 
had lost the key of the cipher, and ending with the 
statement that it was Iiidden under the mat at the 
door of his master’s bedroom. I’hithor Cecil de- 
spatclicd at once some of his expert agents, who 
brought hack not only the missing cipher-key hnt 
various notes exchanged between Ridolfi and the 
duke. This was enough to raise the dee])est suspi- 
cions ; further searches were made, and finally, dis- 
covery following discovery, tlfo whole of the lotfcrs 
sent by the queen of Scots to Norfolk, and which she 
had constantly entreated him to bum, wore found in 
the chinks of an old (mplxmrd at Howard 1 louse. 
MaryStnart was decidedly im for tnnaio in correspond- 
ing with her lovers one hiding tremendous secrets 
in a'l'ilsket, and the othei- in a cupboard. 

On the first detect ion of his inter com se with Hidolfi, 
Norfolk was arrested and carried back to his old 
quarters in the Tower. Tuf/Orrogated by several 
members of the privy council about his share in the 
conspiracy, he attempted a fiat denial ; but lieriring 
tliat the proofs of his guilt wore abundant, and that 
all his servants, Iligford, Jlannistoi*, and another 
agent named Harktu', had made full confessions on 
the rack, ho fell on his knees, and in abject des|)ond- 
cirey admitted his guilt and implored the queen’s 
pardon. All time for liositalioii having gone by now, 
C<3cil laid his liand irpori another impoi'tant actor in 
the great jdot, iho bishoj) of lloss. Thrown into 
prison, John ijcslie eouimeneed hy assuming a high 
lone, declaring himself privileged as ambassador of 
firt4 queen of »S(Jots, and rosponsiblo fiir liis actions to 
no one but his mistress. However, his tone changed 
after the visit of two little gentlemen calling them- 
selves crowji-Iawyors, who explained to him, in a very 
mild manner, that representatives of deposed sove- 
reigns had no privileges at all ; and that, moreovor, 
ambassadors guilty of fomenting rcdiellion in the 
country of their residence, foifiutod all protection by 
the very act, and might he proceeded against like 
private persons. Such ambassadors, the gentlemen 
demonstrated, quoting jn?<tan(;e«, niigjit even bo put 
on the rack without the law being hurt, John Leslie 
was not a coward, but the word rack made him 
shudder, and ho consented to tell all. Not aware of 
the extent of the discoveries already made, ho dis- 
closed much more than was yet. known — disclosixl the 
doe-ision arrived at by the privy council of T’hilip, 
the movements of Captain Ciapino Vitelli, the in- 
tended landing of a Spanish force at ITarwich, 
among the tenants of the duke of Norfolk, and the 
preparations made in various parts of England for 


assisting invasion by revolt. Now, for the firsl, time, 
Cooil was able to measure the gnlf on the bunk of 
which ho had been standing. Rajiid action was 
indispensable for safoty, and a nnmlier of arre^sU 
wore decreed immediately, including those of Lord 
Immley, fi ioiid of Norfolk, Lord Cobhani, warden of the 
cimjue ports, the earl of Southampton, Sir 'J’honniK 
Stanley, Sir Henry Percy, and some fitly other persons 
more or loss implicated in tlie conspiracy. (k*eil meant 
to seize likewise the Spanish ambassador, but hero the 
queen stopped his hand. Don Gerald in prison was 
a declaration of war against Spain, for which Eli/a- 
beth was not yet prepared. Is^or was slio leady lo 
bring Mary Stuart to justice, as desired by (.Veil, pie- 
ferring to let the halo of divine right shelter a 
criminal for whom, if there was guilt at ail in 
organizing civil war, tieasoii, and nssassimitum, tlieio 
was scarce a gibbet higli enough in England. 

Tlie effixit of Oecirs diseovcrios on iiis enemies 
abroad manifested itsedf with singular and almo.st 
startling quickness. There was little in the nirest 
of the duke of Norfolk and a numhor of other English 
nobles, and the seizure of their eonesponderice, to 
frighten either King Philip or Alva; foi as long as 
they had soldiers, ships, pi-iests, and ilesiiils at their 
disposal, they remained as dangcu’ous op]K)ncnts as <^ver 
of Queen Elizabeth and Inu lealm, and could aifoid 
to laugh at the unveiling of thoir Sehomes. Even I he 
di.sfX)veiy of the attcuupL of assassination was notliing 
of which the king, his minish'rs, and gencials needed 
to bo ashamed, according to their own code of moials 
and views of riglit and wiong. ’J’he murder of tlio 
queen of England, l^u'ng under the ban of exccaiimuni- 
cation, was a deed distinctly sauctioiujd by tlie in- 
fallible head of the church, and rogaidial on ail hands i 
as a far moio meiilorious woik than (‘V(*n the killing 
of the regent of Scotland, in }>raiso of which the hid Is 
had rung and the priests had sung at Jiome, Nevor- 
thoI^.ss, and in spite of tJio many reasons for con- 
tinuing tlio warlike prejiaratiens already made, and 
tlio incessant pressine exercised by the jioiie to the 
same etteot, Philip had no sooner Icsint the pieinaliiie 
bursting of his mine when ho deteviuineil on a pre- 
cipitate retreat. The resolve was due ehiclly to tlio 
advieo of \lva, who had coneeivcHl an intiMise dislike 
to Iho eiowd of English refugees swaiining in Iho 
Notlioi lands, wlio kept (‘xhorting him unceasingly 
to restoro religion lu their own country. A man 
of courage, not less than a fanatic soldier, Alva felt 
disgusted at the craven and stdfish sjiiiit of tlie.se 
Catholic emigrants, wlio e.xpeetisl evi'iytliiug IVoui 
him without risking their c»wn heads, and woio 
rejoicing at the piospect of deluging the land of tJieir 
fathei-s in bkiud, while they weio living iiixm pension.s 
fiom a foixiign king. The ])ont|if liimself thiiw liis 
eloquence away in t.rying to peismulo Alva that not 
all the friends of Mar}' JStuart weie cowards. “’J'lie 
alfair is upset,” the duke replied, “and for the esent 
nothing can ho done. For my own paii, I looked for 
nothing bettor with such light people to deal with. 
Had the lord of Norfolk been equal to llio work, ho 
might now bo in the place of those who have llirowa 
him into the Tower, and who will ooitainly cut off 
his head.” Alva's views wei o as < orroct as his pre- 
diction, • 
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Great as was Elizal>olli’s ropngnanco to punish 
*exalted criminals, it was impossible for her to prevent 
the trial of Noifolk. His offences wore so heinous, 
and his broach of faith in the agreement entered into 
with the goveniment so shameless, that liis pimisli- 
mont was felt to be an absolute necessity. Hut before 
placing the dulco before his judges, Gecil put some 
otlier conspiraf ors out of the way. 'The Spanisli am- 
bassador re'ctuved notice to quit the countiy within 
four days, under pain of impiisonmeiit Don Geiald 
growled, but obeyed, well knowing that if due justice 
were done to him his head would be forfeited. 
repay the ienieiuy, he made an attempt, a day or two 
before leaving, to hire assassins for killing Cecil. JTe 
found two men n^ady lor tlio work ; however, not 
being able to guaiantee tljcir safety, the courage of the 
wretelies broke d(Avn at the last moment, and, bctiaying 
eacii othei*, they fell into the pit they were digging. 
King VJiibp’s env(jy had taken hinisolt* oft* by this 
flinty but a gi cater conspirator than he lemaiiicd 
boliind, wdiom it was indispensable to make haimless, 
in order to pi’cvont a longer run of assassins. Orders 
w(jre given to confine Mary Stuart to two rooms in 
Hboftield Castle, to allow her neither to lead nor to 
ri'celve Icltois witliont the previous insjieciion of her 
guardians, and to prevent her enteiing mU) oral coni- 
muni(*atiou with anj* strangei-s except iLosc authonzt*d 
by special orders of tlio pi ivy coiimul. As usual, 
Mary asKumod a dramatic attitude, ci ying a few tears, 
and talking hirg<‘ly about her inuoccnc*(' and the crnel 
poi’socutioii of her ontmiios. 'J'ho cont ’.^sions of the 
bishoj) of Koss, of the duke of Norfolk, aial others who 
liad given evidence of her particij)atioii in the Kidolfi 
plot hi 10 treated as base calumnies ; while as to tlie 
leHcis under her Kind found in the duke’s house, she 
still mo!0 boldly asserted tljoy wore forged, oftbring 
as pioof thereof, and as cviden(‘,e absoiuh iy sufficient, 
her ov'.'ii pTineoly woid. Oocil justly thought it waste 
of time to reason with tlio august lady ; so he con- 
tented liiinself with guarding lior fiom fuitlier luiscliiof, 
and in the meanwhile, as a laidy act of justice, placed 
the woild in possession of some of the la(}ts of her ])io- 
Mons career, liitheito, tlio oim tents of the eitsket 
letters, tln^ugli kiu>wn to tlio loids of tho privy council, 
tho conun ishionois at th(' eonfoienoes of Yoik and of 
Westminster, and many other persons boili in England 
and Seotland, bad not been given to tho public in 
goiKual, feo that there weio nocessaiily ma Iversons 
wlio dill lield the qu ^-^ui of Soots innocent ot +he 
eliargos brought against her, ard in eonsccjuencc louked 
upon her as a politie.il martyr. To make an cud of 
this state of tftings, eininontly pemieious to Elizalieths 
govemraent, but tot which she alone was lesponsjblo 
by forbidding the leprcxluction in print of the casket 
letters, now inswiod upon the publication taking 
place, Aei'oi uingly, a (dear and iuiiiartial narrative 
td’ the ovtmls winch Inul led to tho deposition of Mary 
fcjluait and her imprison: non t at Lochleven tJastlo 
was drawn up by Geoige liuchanan, greatest historical 
wiitcr 0 ** the ago, and, being printed together with tho 
evidence, was circulated tliioughout England and 
Scotland, ‘"'riie detection of the doings oi Mary 
(jueoTi of Scot-s, touching tlio imitder ot her husband, 
and her conspiracy, ridiilteiy, and })rctended mainago 
with the Earl Botliwell,” Avas the title of tke work. 


Its efleot was very great, and there remained few 
thinking men in the two kingdoms who did not oiimit 
tho guilt of the talJon quoen—tlio sweetly absurd story 
of her innocence being left to the romancers of future 
generations. 

Tho trial of tho duke of Norfolk took place tin tlie 
IGth of January, 1572, at Westminster Hall, before a 
jury of twenty-seven peers, pix3sided over by tho earl 
of Shrewsbury, as lord high steward. To the indict- 
ment of having plotted, “ in conjunction with Mary late 
queen of Scots,” to stir up revolt and induce foreignoi's 
to invade the realm, Noifolk pleaded Not Guilty, 
broadly denying all charges against him, disclaiming 
the evidenco of his servants as unworthy of trust, and 
declai-ing the deposition of tlm bishop of Itoss, miiiuto 
in its descripton of the development of the conspiracy, 
to 1)0 tho mere invention of “a false Scot.” Sirnli 
ground was ideally untenable ; a fiaiik confession, and 
the statement already freely and gcnoioiisly made by 
tho bisliop of Boss that he laid Ixicn enticed into the 
jdot, might have awakened tJie sympathy of his judges 
as well as of Elizabeth, but too willing to save the 
first poor of the l oaim ft*om the scaftbld. But as it was, 
m tho fiico of overwhelming evidence, which made 
doubt in Norfolk’s liar ticipation in the plot an absolute 
imijossibility, there remained nothing for the twenty- 
seven loids but to give in their voi diet of guilty. The 
short wintry day w^as gone, and pine- toi dies flickering 
in tho wind were dimly liglitiug-up tho vast halJ, 
before tho deliberations emno to an end. Slowly, ono 
by ono, tbo peers declared tho prisoner at tlio bar 
guilty of high treason, after which the earl of Shrews- 
bury jiasHod seutiincc, condemning liim to be banged, 
drawn, and quartered: “and may God have morey 
upon your soul.” Norfolk wildly beat his bieast, 
shrieking tJiat lie was innocent. “ Tliis is tho judg- 
ment of a traitor,” ho cried, addressing tho lord higli 
steward , “ but I am no traitor, and shall die as ii uo a 
man as any that liveth.” For a moment there was 
deep silence; then tho piesident of tho tiibnnal broko 
his rod, and amidst the loud sliout of “ God save the 
queen!” from the cumd in the hall, tho giiauls 
marelied oft* with Norfolk, tho glittering axe of tho 
oxeeuiioiier tinned towards his face. 

The condemnation of Noifolk g.i,ve rise to a sliort 
blit severe contest of opinion between the queen and 
hc^ great minister, (.kscil — recently elevated to tho 
pceiage as Lcid Burleigh, an honour but faintly in- 
dicating tlio rise of bis inllucneo in tho nation — insisted 
upon tlio immediate execution of the duke, not from 
any motive of revenge, but to show tho determination 
of the goveinmcnt to crush all fuitlier attempts of 
rebellion with a liigh hand. ElizabcUi, while agreeing 
wdth Burleigh in prineiplo, yet felt a deep reliictaiico 
to punish ono n^^arly allied to her in blood, and whoso 
death, moreover, was calling for that of a still gi eater 
eiiniinal whom she was determined to shelter. If 
Noifolk was guilty, Mary Stuait undoubtedly w^as far 
more so, and tbeio was really no other reason for 
hanging tho ono and paidoning tho other than that 
the seduced victim was but a subject, thougb tho first 
in the realm, and tlic wulucor was bom to a throne. 
Burleigh felt the injustice as keenly as his mistrosH, 
but bmng slopped fiom touching tbo gi eater criminal, 
did not (leein it prudent, on this account alono, to let 
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tho lessor escape) and continued to insist upon the law 
taking its oourso. Aftor long hesitation, Elizabeth at 
last signed the death-warrant on ilio 9th of February, 
three weeks after the trial and ^ludgment; and the next 
morning, Monday the 10th of February, was fixed for 
the execution, "But during the night from Sunday to 
Monday, while workmen were busy hammering to 
croot too scaffold at Tower Hill, the queen sent for 
Btnleigh, telling him that the thought of Norfolk’s 
death would not let her sleep, and desiring him to 
post^xme the execution. At tlio same time, to answer 
the expectation of her loving subjects, already stream- 
ing in crowds to the fatal Oroeii in fiont of the Tower, 
she ordered the beheading of a couple of minor crimi- 
nals, with no ducal nor oven noble blood in their 
veins. But the jicoplo were ill satisficxl with the 
change, and the cries of injustice getting louder from 
day to day, Burleigh was obliged to insist upon 
Norfolk’s execution as the one thing to restore pciice, 
and to disprove the public rumour that the govornmeiit 
did not dare to piinisli the duke for fear of tlio ixipo 
and the king of Sjiain. Tims piessed, Elizabeth once 
more signed the doatli-waiTar/t on the evening of tJie 
91h of April, but only to revoke it at four o’clock the 
n(*xt morning, while the scaffold was being got ready 
and the hangman was whetting his axe. Burleigh 
now saw lljat this play of indecision could not Ixj 
allowed to go on any longer. “ Sometimes,” ho woto 
to a ftk’iid, “ when lier luajosf y spcjikcth of her danger, 
she concludeth that justice should Ix) done; yet at 
other times, when she speaketh of his nearness of blood 
and BUpei’ioi ity in honour, she staycth.” To end this 
wavering mood, fatal alike to*1h(' dignity of govern- 
ment and the rcquiiements of calm justice, Burleigh 
saw but one means beforo him, that oi llio convo(?atiun 
of parliament. If h<' had no j)ower to compel the 
i{ueen to do her duty, the nation had, and its repie- 
scntiilives w^cie summoned accordingly to meet on the 
8th of May. 

The parlianieut which opened on this diiy was the 
most aeiuaikabUj seen in England since tlie days of 
Edwaid VI. The mighty upheaving of tlie nation, 
the determined lesolvo of all men to uphold the Iho- 
i<*stinit laitli and ic.sist foicigu aggression, was unmis- 
takably shown by the vast majority of the lopie- 
sentatives at the voiy first meeting. fc3ir Nicholas 
Bacon, loid koep(3r, having delivered an oiation de- 
claring the count) y to bo in danger, but without special 
mention of peu'sons or things, tlie meiubo’s of tlio Lower 
House rose in a body, demanding a bill of attainder 
against Mary Stuart and tlio punishment of all her 
accomplices. Even the liOids, formerly the fervent 
advocates of Mary’s succession, and whose consei’vatism 
ha<J^ never yet been fi'c<^ from symi>athy with the 
ancient religion, joined in the cry oj the (commons ; 
and on their demand a committee of the two houses 
was appointed to meet in the Star Chamber, to devise 
means “ liow to proceed with the Scotch queen.” On 
the report being made, the Commons lesolved im- 
mediately to. attaint Mary Stuart, and so “touch her 
in life os well in title.” Tlio vote passed on the 19th 
of May, but bofoi’o there was time to draw up the bill 
of attainder, the house of convocation, which had mot 
at the same time as parliament, exhibited still more | 
eagerness to express the voice of the nation. On the | 


20th of May, tlio archbishops and bishops waited in a ! 
body upon the queen at St. James’s Baluce, le icU her 
that it was her bounden duty as head of the state ami 
of religion to bring Mary Stuart lo justice. “ Magis- 
trates,” tlio remonstrance ran, “were instituted by 
God for the sup];)rossion of wickedness, and the late 
queen of Scots being most wicked, her majesty would 
offend in confscicnco if she did not jiunish her.” Tlien, 
after reminding the (juoeii that God had Ibrbiddeu 
** i*esiKJct of persons,” the prelates adduced instaiices 
from Scriptujo sounding like faint tJiieats. “Saul 
8|)ared Agag becauso Agag was a king, and for that 
fault Go<l took tho kingdom fium Saul ; Ahab par- 
doned Bcnhadad, and Ahab’s life wmm Ibifeited.” “TJin 
queen of Scots,” tho bishops continued, “ had suiiglit 
to seduoo God’s people in England . she was tho oulj 
luqie of God’s adversaiics in Eiuopts and tho instill- 
ment by which they tiusted to ovei throw the Gospel. 
She had hca])od together all tlie sins of the Avickod 
Suns of David, adulteries, muidois, (‘onspiracics, tiea- 
sons, and blasphemies, and if slio was allowed to 
escape God’s wrath would surely light on the priiujo 
who spared her. Tlio safety of England required 
the death of tho devilish woman wlio liad sought to 
bring tlio realm to eonfusion, and both cion.scii‘nce and 
duty ixiinted to tho same end.” ’I’lijs was strong 
language, and not at all to Elizabctli’s taste. Blui 
aiisvveiod, sharjdy, that tho “ tleviUMi woman ” was licr 
cousin, not yet convicted of any oime, and still in law 
a reigning sovereign. Always siined by opposilion, 
she said far moie than she leally meant; so mncJi, 
indeed, as to. create a stiong feeling against lierself, 
which caused such grief to Buileigh tliat ho tell 
seriously ill, and had to be caiiied in a litter into 
parliament. Ho alone was able to moasuio tho deptli 
of the popular agitation— stiong enough at any moment 
to shake tho tin one ilsclf. 

All llio skill of Burleigh was icquired to calm down 
the agitation of tho (’ommufus, wlio insislid on voting 
a bill of attainder against JMary Stuart, but ’vv<*ro told, 
in a special lui’.'.sage fiom tlio <pu*en, that ‘‘she lould 
not put to death the biid which, lo escape the ])msmt 
of tho hawk, had llowii to hei feet foi ju’olection.” 
I’hc rhetui le- was little admiied by the stem lefonnois 
of the liOW'T House, and they ivtuo contemplating ex- 
ticmc mcasnies, when Burleigh induced tJiom to come 
to an imdei standing with tlio queen at a ])eisoniil 
mtojview. ’ilioiigli noiv silting among the Loid^, his 
inffucuee in tho Commons was ])aramount, and tliey 
consented to send a dei>utatiou ttj Elizaheth. Accoid- 
ingly, on the 28tli of May, at the early huiu* of eight 
in tho morning, a nninber of delegates <ff both houses 
of pailiamcmt presented themselves at tho royal palace, 
to leason with her majesty ahout tho tieatiuont to ho 
awarded to Mary Stuart. They, told hei-, fiankly and 
energetically, that her throne would never bo secure 
as long as “ the queen of late times ” was left alive to 
employ all her wit and cunning in fiesh conspiracies; 
plotters to assist her would never be wanting, and 
‘‘many would vcntuio deep to win a kingdom.” 
Well schooled by Biiilcigh, Elizabeth made a much 
wiser answer to the i)arliamentarydeputatj<jn than she 
had given to tho bisli(q)b of tho house ot convocahoii. 
Tlianking tho mem hors for tboir caie for her wifely, 
she adiiiitted that her groat uiiw i ogness to nmiish 
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Mary Stuart was owing to her being a blood relation, and distinction near his own persora To crown all, 
on which ac(;ount she begged they would “ defer their Charles offered the liand of his eldest sister, Mar- 
proceedings for a time.** Meanwhile she promised to garet, to the young Prince Henry of Navarre, 
stay no lunger the course of justice regarding the duke acjknowledged head of the Protestants after iJio death 
of Norfolk. Thei'o was no roiimt possible from this of Cond<'>, who ])Jid hoen foully murdered by ord(‘T 
formal engagement, and with a heavy heart Elizabeth of tlie qucen-niothur. 

signed Norlolk’s death-warrant for the third lime on 'J’Jiore wete not a few among the Huguenots mis- 
the iJlst of May, throe days after the interview with trusting the gonuinoncss of all these offers of fnend* 
the pari iameiitary deputation. Early on the morning ship, and who, knowing the boundless and unsorii- 
of the 2nd of Juiuj the duku was lt*d from his narrow pulous deceit of Catherine do Medici, fiiinly believed 
cell in the Tower to the block wlii oh had been waiting that some gi’eat treacheiy was at the bottom of all. 
nearly live montlis for his blood. He madoaslioit Hut Admiral (kdigny, veneiatcd chieftain of tlie 
Hpcecfito tlieciowil at the foot of the scaffold, wai-ning reformers, and justly considered by all as by far tJio 
all “not to l)ie\iato God’s doings,” llion thiew off his noblest, greatest, and wisest of their leaders, was not 
cloak, refused to have his eyes hanclaged, and, giving of their opinion. Usually th() most koon-sighted of 
the executioner a purse of gold, told him to ho quick, statesmen and of warriors, Coligny for the moment 
A stroke of the glittering axe, a faint shriek, and a was under the influence of two groat currents of 
heavy thump on a blood-staincjd floor, and the premier romance, which seemed to have changed Ids whole 
peer of England had paid fur his errors and hisciimes nature. The first was ])ersonal, and curious as exhi- 
to mortal judges. biting the exaltation of the j)eriud. A young lady 

Noifulks execution did nut go far to stay the of Savoy, of groat wealth and extiaord in ary beauty, 
intense excitement of the nation, and both houses of had written to the admiral, whom she had never seen, 
])arliamont weie delilierating upon new measures of offering her hand and heart, and ho, though fast 
soveri ty against Marj hiuart and her adherents, when advaneing towards the grey shade of sixty, had accepted 
Klizabolh succeeded ui divoiting their attention from the offer, content to drown fur awhile all other aspira- 
tho Kul>je.ot by a clever stroke ol’ foreign policy. Tlie tions in the delights of love. While' still under the 
queen for some time ])a.st had been engaged in the old infiiienco of this f<*diiig Ihoro came the invitation 


severity against Marv hiuart and her adherents, when 
Klizabolh succeeded ui divoiting their attention from 
the Kul>je.ot by a clever stroke ol’ foreign policy. Tlie 
queen for some time ])a.st had hoen engaged in the old 
amusement of nej^otialing for a husliand with the 
royal family of Franco, juomising to marry either the 
lieir to the ci own, the duke of Anjou or his younger 
brother, the duke of Alen<;on, the ^list a youth of 
eighteen, and flie second a boy of sixteim, strongly 
marked by the small -pox. Tlieio was not the 
slightest intention on her part to take oitlior of these 
lads as a paitrn'r, and Jior eJiief object in tlio negotia- 
tion, besides the gratificotion of piTsonal vanity, was 
fii kcej) on good terms with France, so as to jxisscss 
at li.'ast one ally in the event of Spanish aggression. 

1 1 was a kind of diplomacy not likely to bo of long 
dmation; yet it ans-vNeied its immediate purpose, 
and, wliilo paihameiit continued to be agitated by 
deb, 'lies on the sjifety of the realm, Elizabeth had the 
satishiction of announcing that she had (‘oncluded a 
treaty of offensive and dofeiisivo alliance 'with tho 
king of Fiance. The ti cat y, signed at Hlois bj^ Sir 
Fianeis Walsingham, fiiend ol ihirleigli, and Sir 
Thomas Smith, as ie])rchc*ntatives of Elizabeth, and I 
the dnke of Montmorency, son of the gri .1 r-^n.stahlo 
w1k> had been killed m baUle tlie year before, and 
tlio bisliop (d Jiiinogi'S, as deTmtics of (diaries IX , was 
received botli in and out of parliament with tho 
gieatest joy, ^lot so much on account of any liuped-for 
assistance agiiii’st. Alva and King Philip, but because 
of tl JO high Ndihfaotion it afforded to the H iigucnots 
of FraiK'o. (diaries JX,, us well as his mother, actual 
ruler of the kingdom, openly declared that henceforth 
there should be no distmetion between Proiesbants 
and (\iliiolics, that all leligions dissensions sliould 
come to an end, and 1ho,t i>eifect toleration should 
heal the wounds of tl>c li ightful wars which had tom 
tho nation to pieces. Desirous to show by porscmal 
example the commeneement of tho new era of peace, 
tho king invited the chief of the Ilugnenot leaders 
to court, overwJjolmed them with deinonstiations 
of aflViCtion, and appointeil many to places at hon(>ur 


from tho king to visit the court, added to which was 
a liiiifc that the most cherished of his piojects was 
alK)ul to ho realized. This project was nothing loss 
than tho conquest of tho Kothoiiands by Franco, tho 
expulsion of the duko of Alva, and tho proclamation 
of enliro freedom of religion. Coligny know that 
envoys of the rovoltoa Flemings and of tho duke of 
Oiango, engaged in constant battling with tho 
S]mniauls, had como to make serious proiiosals to this 
effect to the king and queon-mother , and not doubting 
tliat even the perfidious cliai actor of tho latter and 
her liatred of Protestants had given way before tho 
tcmiitations of a groat and flourishing realm being 
added to the dominions of her family, ho set out for 
Blois, the residence of iho court, without further 
mistrust. His reception by tho young king was so 
aflection.ato as to diaw toais from flic eyes of the 
mailed Huguenot knights wiio had followed ^icir 
chicftaiii. On (,^oligny ])rcparing to bond his kneo, 
Charles caught him in his arms, ciyiiig, “ You are my 
friend, my father !'* Then kissing the hand of tho 
champion o(’ Protestantism in an ecstasy of fondness, 
tlio king exclaimed, “ Wo have got you now, and 3’uu 
shall escape no mon' ” — nous vous tenons niaintenant, 
ct vous no nous echapperez plus. In France now, fis 
in England, theie were few who doubted tliat tho 
great cause of religious reform had conquered another 
throne, and that anotlior mighty fcxihad como to Ix'ard 
Rome. Ruih'i^i liiinsclf appeared for a moment to 
entertain tlie fond Ixiliof, and while opposing all 
further movements for the punishment of Mary Stuart, 
advised Elizabeth to marry one of tho brothers of the 
kintr of Franco, thus offering to Proiestantism the 
noblest sacrifice it was in her ])()wcr fo give. Rut the 
queen was as unwilling as ever, and tho nation seemed 
unwdlling, too, for the marriage. With that dumb 
instinct running through masses, the reformers of 
England, 'wdiilc deeply synqMithizing with thoii 
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brethren abroad; looked with suspicion upon the old 
eneinioB and new patrons of the persecuted Flemings 
and Huguenots. The holy league of Bayonne, ap- 
parently forgotten by the Iluguenots themselvos, had 
not yet escaped the luernory of the people of England, 
sharpened by constant rebellion, by throats of invasion, 
and by the living presence of the arch-coris})irator 
who had signed, together with Philip and Catherine 
do Medici, the liollish pact for the extonnination of 
Pi’otestants and of Protestantism. 

A month was sufficient to sliow that these dark 
feel’s were but too well-founded, and that the seipents 
of the holy league were not slnmlxiring, but only 
hiding their fangs. But the coiujcalmeiit was clever 
to porfoetioii. 'Jlio whxde of the Ilnguiinots of 
France, with Coligny in front, woto crowding around 
the king and Catherine do Medicii, making prepara- 
tions for chasing the {Spaniards from the Kethorlands, 
for establishing an intimate alliance with the Protes- 
tants of every country in Euiope. and for sending 
missionaiicH all over the world to j>roacli the Gosped 
of Clirist. ^Jlie gi'cat event destincxl to form the first 
permanent connection of the Voyal family of Fiance 
with the 1 luguonot cause, and the basis of the spread 
of loUgious refoim througliout the kingdom, came off 
at Palis on Sunday the 18th of August. On this day 
Ileujy of Navarro was married at the cathedml of 
Nol.ro Ilaino to Priiiecss Margaret, in the presence 
of bolU tlie Huguenot leaders and all the members of 
the loyal family, tlie king liiiwself giving his sister 
awaj^ and tlK» eaidinal do Bourbon, liighost dignitary 
of the (-atljolic cliUK’li in Fyiiiee, ollicialing at tlie 
coremonv. The lolationship of hiide and bndcgr<KHU 
being wit 111 li the foi bidden degrees, the usual dispui- 
satioii fioni Jhniie had Ix^en applied for, Imt the ])opo 
lefusing to give it on the ground of llisiiry of Navario 
loiuaining an nnrxinverted Ixorctic, the king had said, 
laughing, “ Never mind the lioly father; we can do 
without Iiiiii.” This in itself soeinod to augur little loss 
than a s( ‘cession from Ponio, which w^as coniinned hy 
tho nuptial ceremony— half Protestant in eliaiactiu, 
the mass being partly dhpoiis^xl with, and a sermon 
taking its ]ilae<’. Tho nuptials completed, King 
Charles thiew himself once inoio at tho neck of 
(Viligny, calling him in the tcndcrcst accents his 
father, and bogging liimto give himself up for tho rest 
(if the wo(‘k to joy and merriimmt, ho being resolved 
to cclebiate an event wlirnh laid bi ought to his side 
the dearest and best of his suhjoets by a course of 
festivities sueJi as had never bcfoio lavn witnessed in 
the capital of Fiaucx). (\)ligny gladly consented, his 
heart swelling with ]>iido at tlio glorious piospects 
of the clmreh of God aftei* so many yeiirs of frightful 
sufferings. Onoo more king and admiral embraced 
each oth(3r, after whiith the fonnor ^’etiiniod to his 
pilaeo, to transact affairs of state. Ho licld a hurried 
conversation with his mot hi ‘i*, and then sat dowm to 
write the following letter to the governor of Lyons. 
“Monsieur do Mandolot, — 1 make knowui to yon by 
this otdi^r, which you will receive by a special ines- 
sougo]*, that within the next six days, eoimtiiig from 
the date of this note, no courier must be allowed to 
pass through my town of Ijyons, except by permit 
given under my own hand. And I recpicsl. you on 
vour allogianeo to keep it absolutely secret that the 
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order now given has cornc from me. — Oharh‘K.’* Tho 
sixth day from the date of this nob) was Iho of 
August, a saint’s day, dedicated to St. Bartljolomow. 

The marriage festivities wore as biilliant as the 
king had intbrmed (bligny they would he, hut wen^ 
nevertheless not at all to the taste of tho lluguciuits. 
Jousts and masqucradcis held the chief place, t 4 igeilver 
with theatrical entertainments of a very stiauge kind. 
One of these rejinisented hell and heaven, gnaided hy 
good and fallen angels, the king and Lis two hrotliei's 
representing the clii(‘f of llit^ ceJeslial heings, and tlu’ 
parts on tho other side heiiig assigm>d to Piotesfaiit 
nobles. The latter, as in duly bvuuid, li.ul to allow 
themselves to bo r(ipiils(‘rl, wlierfH!]x>n there arost^ a 
frenetic cry among the f>])eetators tliat “ the king h;td 
driven the IJugueiiots into hell.” Cohgiiy paid little 
attention to those and many otlnu* expressioii.s oF 
animosity on tho iiart of the jiojiulacn, fully aw^aie of 
tho influeiuje of the luiosts over the molj in all the 
larg(u* ixiwns ; Ins however, icgretted tlio tiini' lo^t ni 
idle play while tho highest inteiosts W(‘ro at stake in 
tho Netherlands, and ke]it uiging the king to w't out 
for tho campiiigu in tho noitli. (Mijules, langliing, 
and jesting, ht‘gged Ids f.il.lier nr)t to bo iiiipiilii'iit, 
promising, “ on tho faith of king,”* -foi d<i loi - that 
ho shonhl have enough to do, lio and all his tihuids, 
before the week was (jver, ^I'o show Ids eainoslness 
to commence war against the; S]>aiiiardH, the king 
orih^.red tlu^ first regiment (ff Ids life-guards tu Paris, 
and on AVednesday the 2()lh of August, tliiee chi}s 
after the marriago, twelve hundriKl aujii(‘l)iisem(;ji, 
long diblnigwislied as grim enemies of the hcietjcs, 
entered tlio (*ity. On tlie s«iine day Jaige sums of 
money w'ero distributinl among the e.iptains cornrmind* 
iiig the tram-bands of the sixteen disfiiets Paris, 
all lieirig ordtued to hold tlicir men in readuu'ss (o 
su]>i)reRs, on tlio fiist sign, a eonsjdiacy for ovci tinn- 
ing the g<jv(‘niment. For tJio nionmnt there \v('re no 
appco ranees of it, Fur both tho Wediuxsilay and Hiurs- 
day wercA spent in jousts and eaiousals by the king 
and Ids ('oin tiers, and tho festivities wore intenupted 
only by an “aceidont" oii Friday the 1^2rid oF August. 
It was an uct'ident nigh upsetting all Hie ariangemonts 
which Catlieiino de Medici luid made to celehiato tlio 
day of S t. P a 1 1 1 lol uintwv . 

(bligny, besides his puhlie, had many private 
enemies, the gicatest of them being the duke <1(^ 
son of the g(*ncral assassinah'd hefoio Oih'ans, .mnl 
eonseqnently first (‘ousin ot Ahny Sinai t. Not heni;r 
let into tlio seeiet of all the f(h(\s prepared liy tlio 
king and queon-motlier in eelehialion oF tlie nuptials 
of the. head of the Ihigueimts, GuJSl^• thouglit the 
op}iortiinity favouiahle foi executing his own rev(mg(*, 
and deterTidii(‘(l to slay (bligny. Having lured an 
assassin, rf wieteli cal h‘d Alan ruviTt, famed for many 
murders, lie iiistalh'd him in a liou^o close to llio 
Louvre, where tlu‘ adiidial. was passing fiequently on 
visits to tlio king. Alainevisri saw him go by, as 
usual, on foot, en the monniig of Fi id ay the 22iid of 
August, and, awaiting Ids retuiii Ijchu the loyal 
palace, ho stationed an old woman in fiont of tho do(>i 
to hand a paj»er tx) Coligiiy, while he himself took Ids 
|K»st, gun ill hand, heldml the curtain of the window. 
Before long tho admiial ajijiroaclu'd, and on seeing 
tho po«’ petitioner he, with g<'i t. kindness, ap- 
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preached her and commenced reading lier paper. At 
this moment a allot foil, and the Bomid of a hnllet was 
heard whistling tlirongh the air. The hullut had 
carri(‘d off the forefinger of (\jligny'H light liaud and 
l(Klg(«l in the upper ])ait of his loft arm, and when 
his servants came running np lie lifted Ids inntilatod 
liund against the window from whioli the shot Iiad 
come, bidding them to soaich for tlu* assassin. The 
honso was broheii into, and the arqnebnse was found; 
but llie arqnobusoman was gono. A s^vift horse of 
the duke do (in iso had oarriod ]\1ftnrevoit away, and 
whiloho wasga]Io])ing towards the I’orte St. Antoine, 
his victim, faint from loss of hlood, liad to be led to 
his rosidenee, nut far off, in the line do Ih'*thisi, The 
V.niport of their great loader having boon shot by an 
at once spri'ad among tlio Ilngnonots at Paris, 
and general eonstoi nation. U’hoy hurrio(|^ii]> 

in crowdsSlii Jiwt^??7ofling, Tmt wdroTJ^iWiiy reassurea ’ 
on learning that his wound was not dangerous, and 
that the deed was owing, not to religions hatred but 
to private revongo, AVhilo yet the fiiends of Coligny 
were lingeiing round his house, the king, his brothers, 
the queou-iTiothor, and chief dignitaries of tho court 
came hurrying np to.piv tho admiral a visit, and 
express their deep sorrow for what liad ha]>pc3iu‘d. 
At the fust roj»ort of the event, Calheriue do Medici 
liad tmublod at tho ronsotpionces of an act likely to 
put a stop 1.0 the groat nndoi taking on whicli she had 
neim labouring for months past; niatlair the king’s 
life-gnaids nor the train-haTuls of the ci^v. she know, 
could prott'ct lier against tlio rage of lin* terrible 
Huguenot knights, (nieo hm* sohcino should become 
known. Thus she hurri(‘d with tho crowTi-bearing 
lad and her other sons to the admirals bedside, to sti/Io 
jKissiblo suspicions, and was delightofl to seo that the 
compliments lo “my fiithcr,” tho ki.sscs and oarosscs, 
were as efibctnal as over. All the Hnguenota had 
been greatly alarmed by tho attack njxm their leader, 
fcaiing a general onthieak of tho piiest-i idden mob, but 
they allowed themselves tf) he leassurcd by Poligny. 
A few days more, ho told them, and they would man H 
forth to a great cnteipiise, bimt to free Troteslaiit 
hiethrcu fiom the grip of tlio bloodhounds of Pome, 
and to csi.rtblislj the church of (iod. ^flie Huguenots 
s,it listening round his cciucb while then great 
captain poinvd forth his ontlmsiasm, liis eyt‘H full of 
tho fire of youth. ^Jlio whole day long and far into 
tho night they sat bilking and reading t.; Tbble, 
after A’hieh they W(*nt home, each to his hiimbh. 
dwtlling, dreaming of ilie king lorn of God nponiiarth. 
And tlie king of Prance witli his mother wore dnam' 
ing nf tint riuflit of St. Hartliolomew. 

Tho night enrne at last — ihe night from Saturday 
tho 2;>id to Sunday iho 241 li of August Lalo in 
tlio evening (4 Satiyday a molding of nfthlos and 
momboi*s of tliL rt>} al fourty, presided over by Catherine 
do Mcdiei. was held at the Louvre, and all were in- 
formed that tho time for annihilating tho enemies <f tho 
inio fa i 111 liad eomo, 4’hc pails wore then dislulmted 
'J’ho diik do Guise was told that to liim was left the 
commoncoinont of the “('nteiprko ' by kiJluig his 
I cpomy, Adndral Colrgiiy ; and that ho might not fail 
j in the task (if slaying the old man, ab'ead'’ ivomided, 
j tho duko of Angonlerne, bastard of PatlicrineV Jnis- 
j band, was placed at his side. A li Uh-. after midnight 
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tho regiment of lifo-guards was calloiHogothor in deop 
silenco, and th(5 twelve hundred arquobusemon were 
posted along tho bank of tho liver and around the 
qiiaitor in whiidi Coligny and nearly all tho Hugno- ^ 
nets were residing. At tho same tirno the king 
summoned tho chief commander of tho city train- 
bands, Jean lo Charron, and told him, in tho prosenco 
of his mother and his two brolhers, that the time had 
como for- guarding tho crowm of Ei'anco against the 
attack of its oncinios. Ho was informed, tiro king said, 
that “ those of tho new religion” hadlbi’inod a conspir- 
acy for nuiidcringhirn and his Tvholo family, and wiat 
tho only moans to prevent tho catastrophe would be to 
kill all Huguenots tho same night, the signal to com- 
mence to bo given by the tolling r)f tho groat Ixill at 
tho palace of justice. A list was then given to lum 
stating the name and dw'olling idaco of every llngno- 
within the city, and, “ to prevent errors,” ho was 
ordoft’d^to tio a wliite ribbon or Jiiuidker chief aroirnd 
tho loft arm of every ono of bis inon, and to iwom- 
mond all gocwl citizens, laithful sons of the church, to 
do the same. Ji^an lo Charron bowed and retired, 
promising faithfiill}^ to*execnte bis orders, aft.cr whii^h 
the two captains of tho regimmit of lifo-guaids, 
Cosstuns and G(:>a.s, entiTed tho chamber ot the king. 
To them Cliailes repeated the commands ahwady 
given, and handing a coj>y of tho list of luiinos, on- 
joinod strict silence till tJio tolling of tho 1 h; 11, and 
prompt action afterwards. It wiis now tw'o o’clock 
in tiro morning — morning of the Loid’s day. !J'lio 
“cnteqwiso” had bemi iix(‘d for throe o’clock; hut 
tho king scemod rostVi^^s, and ('’alheiino was more 
restless still, impatient at tho slow ci-ceping of tho 
minute-hand over tho gilded dial on tho wall. Sho 
beckoned a page to her side . “ Toll tho duko d(‘ Guise 
to commonco.” A few minutes more, and a shot was 
heard bi'caking tlio deep stillness of tho ISahbath 
morning. 

Coligny w'as lying in Iwd, feverish from the buining 
of hjs wounds, witJi a minister, ]\Ierlin, at the foot, 
reading tho Fhalins, when a knocking w'as heard at 
the gale. The admiral ])aid litthj attontum . “ Itcad 
another prayer,” he whispered softly to Merlin, who 
had been startled at tho iuTermi>tion, But the knock- 
ing grew louder, and suddenly a eiash was heani' at 
the gale, and tho admiral’s valot rnslied into the 
]M‘d.o(»m. “ Monsoignour,” ho oiiod, in wild leJTor', 

“ tho assassins havo como ; wo ai'o lost.” “I am ])nv 
]>arfjd for death, ” quietly rejoined (Coligny; “but 
you and my ot^er sorvaijts save yourselves witli all 
s])ccd ” In another minute, andthoioouiwasfull ofgiirn 
tigurcs, ai ined wdtli daggers, swmds, and musket.s. “ Art 
thou the adiuirar'^” crriHl one of them, a servant of 
(j'uise, named Hosmo. “ I am,” replied Coligny, raising 
himself in bed,* and looking calmly around ; “ you 
arw engaged in work ludeous in tlio sight of lieavijn; 
but 1 havo no fear, for iny death, as iny life, is in tho 
hands of God.’* ’i’ho words had scarcely flown from 
hih lips when tho servant of Guise sprang upon him 
wiili bgor fury, plunging a dagger into his lireast, 
and tJieu, drawing liis swmd, dealing tienzied stroktrs 
at fi.oo and netk. A thick crowd puslied on from 
behind, following tho example, till tho body of 
Coligny was liackcd to ]*ioees and swiruming in blood. 

A loud voir 0 was now lieard crying from below — that 
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of Guiso, waitiijg witli tho bastard of Angoulomo in 
tho courtyard. “Uavo you done, Bosmo'^’* cried the 
voice. “ Yos/’ replied tho assassin ; “ it is finished.” 
“Then throw him out of tho window,” ordered Guiso, 

“ for we must look with our own eyes.” Besme and a 
soldier seized tlio hoiTibly mutilated body and caAt 
it into the yard. Tho royal bastard approached, 
wiped tho blood-covered face, and crying, “ It is all 
right,” kicked tho body into tho gutter. “ Now away,” 
shouted Guiso, addressing his followers; “wo have 
commoncod well and shall end well. Long life to tho 
king!” With this the crowd started, amidst howling 
and clashing of daggers, the Ixxly of the admii’al, 
tied to a ropo, being dragged along with them through 
tho mud. When tho troop of assassins issued into 
tho street, tho tolling of a hell wfis hoard from tho 
palace of justice. 

At tho sound of tho bell the train-bands ruslied 
onward, fidlowed by an immense rabble, scenting 
plunder and thirsting for blood. Armed with rusty 
swords, hand guns, daggers, hutchors* knives, sledge- 
hammers, pickaxes, hais of iron, and other instruments 
of munler ready to hand, the shrieking, blaspheming, 
IjeU-haurifcd mob sallied out into tho darkness of tho 
night to begin its carnage. Never since Chnst 
bi ought into Go<rs fair woild his Gospel of peace and 
love did men oallc<l Christians go forth to murder so 
tieice and foul. The carnago commoncod in the 
Louvre itself, under tho eyes of tho king and his 
nuitrier, who had invited a number of tho most dis- 
tinguisliod lluguen(>t gentlemen to take np their resi- 
dence in tho ]oyal palace. One by one, they were 
dragged half-naked from the>r bods, jiiishod into the 
courtyard, and hacked to pieecs by the mob. For 
nioro than an Ikmu* tho butchery in tlie Louvre con- 
tin myrl, till uU wore wadmg in gore, and the frenzy of 
murder had seized every head. “Kill^ kill!” the 
king screamed, his featuies distorted with rage; and 
“ Kill 1 kill!” shouted the furious crowd issuing from 
thp palace. Yells and gioans, shrieks and laments, 
curses and jirayers, firing of gun^and tolling of bells, 
sounds iruh'seribablo and lioienfe nnimaginablo now 
Ix'gan to fill tho whole vastit IV) deK]nitch the 
handful JTuguenot knights s ol^-sd in tho lists was 
mci’O g Vthe infuriated niu, jlsgon in seareh of 
otlfii^ ^'^t-irns, Whos(x^vcr had an enemy could kill 
liinr ,VUi impunity; whosoever knew a rich man 
could lay liold with the grmtest ease of Ids tre-asures, 
together with his life. Tlio oppoitunity w^as not lost 
by tho rohht'rs, thieves, and assassins of tho cajufcal 
of Franco. Children wTa-o strangled in sight of their 
parents to force them to reveal thinr possessions ; old 
men had their eyes tom out; pregnant women wore 
ripped up by monsters, and girls violated over corpses. 
The king liimself set the example of plunder as of 
murder. Jle had purcliasc/l, but not •paid for, a ]aj*go 
quantity of diamonds and other precious stones from 
lapidaries reputed to ho hci otios, and to jiay the hills 
sent out his guards to minder all, not leaving alive 
the children in their cradles. The example w^as 
largely followed by tho subjects of Charles IX, A debt 
was easily paid with a stab of the dogger, and a 
lawsuit decided by tho juill of a trigger. ^J'ho carnago 
lasted all tlio night long, and all tlie day, the Sun- 
tlay, and all the next niglit. Tlow many wore mur- 


dered none know ; some counted fivti und some h^n 
thousand within tho city wwWh. 'Iho Sonu, ulon<^ 
carried nearly two thousand, corpses to llu sea, lu-liod 
along its (joiirso by fislicnneii; wliili> the giave- 
diggers of tho “ Cimetieio des innocents'’ got paid loi 
putting eleven hundred inulihded Inidies underground. 
I3wt Ixsforo tho bodies of the chief of the llnguenots 
were given up to tho gi’avcdiggm s or cast into the 
rivc’’, the cpioeu-molhor, groat autlior ot tho niassacic, ' 
enjoyed a private view of the same. By her oiders 
tho coi-psos, as far as they could ho found, woie set, 
entirely naked, against the wall in tho inner court- 
yard of tho Lou VI 0 , and Cathciino do TMcdici, accom- 
panied by her ladies of Imnour, jiosscd tlicm in jcmow, 
indulging in tho most obs^’imo remarks. This qui'cn- 
moiher and those “ladies of honour” w’oie tlio early 
campanions of Mary Stuart, 

Tho mjissaeres at Pans finished only to begin afiosh 
in tho provinces. Two days before the St. Bai tholomew, 
messengers wore despatclicd by tho king to the 
governors and majmrs of all tlic towns and villnges in 
which Huguenots were known to li\e, oidenng them 
to seize and kill as many as could l>e caught, with 
special injunction not to spare the loadeis. The 
command was deemed so Inglitfnl by many of tho 
officials that thcie was hesitation to i‘\eiuh‘ it; but 
tho nows fiom tho capital put an end to all wavering, 
and wherever tho authorities wei^) not (pnik enongli 
to lay hold of tlio heretics, the lowest lahble, goaded 
on by priests, tix)k tlio busk iii hand. At lyons, 
Toulon, Bordeaux, Oilcans, Koiien, and nuineions 
other cities, jthe horrors of Palis woio repc'ated on a 
moio or Joss extended scale, accouling to the number 
of Protestants within the gup of piiests and mob. 
Tho carnago, resulting in the dealli of about a b uudred 
thousand persons all over Fiance, was fiercest at 
lyons, tho huge ])jlos of corjises earned down tlio 
Jthone foiming sucli liideous siglit as to fnglilt n even 
the Jesuits of Avignon. Ileie, lus in all tJio laigo 
citicf.the rabble reigned supreme; the snldiers in 
garrison at the citadel of Lyons Kilused tlieii assist-- 
anee, saying their trade vat^ that killing aimed 
opponents in the open air, and it was no part of th<*ir 
duty to murder men, wamien, and ehihheii while 
asleep. But in other towns, tlio halbridiors and 
arquebusciiieu wore less scrupulous. At Bordiwix 
tho governor, (\mut Montfenaral, put hiniMlf at tho 
liead of tlio mob, slaying witli his own hand a coun- 
cillor of state, his jversoiial eia'my, and oidei ing his 
guards to instruct tho ciowd of assassins, who woto 
wearing led bonnets and called Ihemsel vos iLo “ band 
of caidiuals,” in the art of munleriiigheietics under 
tho greatest amount of torhires. fleu*, as che where, 
cruelty, gi cod, and lust went hand in liand; infants 
were daidiod against walls iii^siioit; lioiisos burnt 
down by sets of thieves, and women ravislicd by crews 
of yelling demons. Wliilo these scenes were lopeatod 
all over Ficuce, tho king, on tlio 2t;tJi of August, 
wont in state to tho oalhedial of Notre Darno, retui ning 
tlianks to God for having delivered the. realm from 
scliism and heresy, and piotocU d the lioly Calhobc 
faith. At tho suggestion of the anilibishop of (hkans, 
Cardinal MorvilliiTs, 'wliether it would not be well 
“to institute some kind of proceedings against the 
dead ^0 fairo auv niorts qiicbc «• suite de ])K)' cs 
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(Charles, iho sixmo day, assembled his parliamentary 
(X)Ujicil, and requested the jnd<^cs to draw np an act 
et* accusation against the chief of iho Huguenots, 
whoso murder, tlie king admitted, had taken placo 
by his order. Only one meinhcr of the council, tho 
advocate- general, Pi brae, had the courage to inquire, 
in guarded phraseology, whether his majesty intended 
tc> issue Ids tjommands for stopping furUicr bloodshed, 
the leply to which was that “ piopor instructions ” had 
l)eon given alu^ady, 'fho stroi'ts of Paris having boon 
fiomcAvliat cleared from gore, the king walktxl through 
them in pUKiessiou on tlie 28th of August, surrounded 
by his guards, and roturning to the Louvio, ordeicnl 
that two medals should bo stiuck in lionour of tlie 
groat event that had taken placo on tlm ]>rovious 
Sunday. In conformity with tho command, tho 
diicctor of tho mint, Favior, laid tlio medals before 
Ids majesty live da^'s after. Tho lirst represented 
Gliarles IX. sitting on liis thionc, a sceptre in tho 
left, and swonl and palnihi-anch iji tho right hand, 
wdth his foot on a l)cap of coiqiscs; at tho liack were 
tho arms of Franco, with “Yirtus in lohelles’* nndcr- 
noutli. Tho aecwnd modal contained the efligy of the 
King, with the legend around, in Fieiicli, “ C^liailcs IX- 
conquoior of rebels: 2‘ith August, 1.572.** and at tlie 
back llercnlos dcjsti eying the liydra. Copies ot both 
niodals wore sent to all the Catholic princes uf Euiope, 
as tiverlasting menibrials of what can he accomplished 
by kings acting in concert with ])ricstH. 

Tho report of the gieat deeds achieved by Charh's IX., 
or rather his mother, was r(»ceivod (lillcMUitly at tho 
various courts of Euiopo. King J*hihp Igughed aloud 
ill tho nows that a bundled thousand liereiios had 
been killcfl in Fiance — it Mas sfxid to he the first and 
only time he ever laughed ui his life What seemed 
so funny to his majc'sty was that a M’-oman should 
have managed to suck so much hloe.1 in so short a 
time M'ithout any perceptible clfort ; ho liad liekLi 
Cathoiiiie de Medici in liigh respect hoforo, and now | 
felt that his Alva and other gonoials, his gi.ind j 
irapiisitors, arohhishojis, and proMdonts of blood t?i I 
huiials wxu'o but misiU'ahle hhmdeiers by her side, 
achieving veiy litilo at a very great ex]ionso. Diplo- 
matic relations Ix'tweon the conits of France and 
Spain had been iiitonupted for some time, owing 
to iho feliort-sighledn'\ss (»f Philip, who taucied tho 
queen-nu>lhei in oainest in b)ying w^ith h(*r llnguc- 
noLs; hut, n^cognizing his uant of judgment, lie now 
MMXS tho lirst to reopen intcrcf>uiho in an aut<»gi.\]>li 
letter to (Vitheime, ox])i#'ssiiig Iioth his high admnu- 
lion of Iier policy and liis intemse grafilication at tho 
results obtaiiKd. Tho joy of King Philip, liuMxvci, 
wjxs pale and insiguiiicaiit to tJiat f(dt and ox])ieshed 
by the vicar of Cliiist. 'flio ticm’s of tJio inassacni 
had no sooner i cached Jkane m Jjcii the Iwly futhoi 
ordend the <aunon*to he fired from the castle of 
ISt. Angelo, and bnnfnes to be ligJitcd in all iJm 
principal sticets and ])uhhc places. On tho following 
day he walked in pioeession through the city, fol- 
lowed hr all the cardinals, the ainbnjssadors of tho 
Oatholio powers, and an innuenfae train of priests, 
carrying ciosscs, banneis, and images of saints. Afbir 
kneeling and praying at the high altar of St. PetePh, 
tho pontiff Mxnt to perform mass at tho churches of 
the Dominicans and the Jesuits, giving thanks ti» 
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heaven for the destruction of the encMiios of tlio true 
reUgion. Following tho example of tho ruler of 
Franco, tho pojie also commanded a modal to be 
struck, showing his own effigy in fiout, and, on Uie 
levorso, that of tlio king of tho infernal regions crush 
ing lierotics under feet, with the legend “ Hugouo- 
torum stiagos.’* A counterfeit of the modal w'as put 
forward soon after at Geneva, exhibiting tho two 
images on tJio same side, with tho pontifex in the 
grip of the enemy of mankind. 

In England tlie maKsacro of tho Huguenots pivxlucx)d 
an indignation passing all Ixnuids. Foreseeing it to 
some extent, and most desirous to keep on good terms 
with Elizabeth, Catherine de Medici instructed Iku* 
ambassador at tho English court, La lUotho-Fencdon, 
to repiesent tho fiightful sehcine of murder wliadi she 
had originated as partly an act of justice to subdue 
rebel] ion, and paitly tho result of a great feud hotwocn 
the rival houses of Coligny and tho Guises. Though 
bearing tho stamp of absurdity on its fVxcc, tho ex- 
planation MMas not altogether refused by Elizabeth, 
who couhl not help feeling that her own conduct in 
iho long-continued niiiiriago negotiations Mutli tlio 
Fnmch ])ijncos, leading to the belief of a tirm political 
alliance botwoen the governments of the two countries, 
had tended not a little to line tho chiefs of the 
Huguenots to destruclion. A cry of honor and rage 
arose fiom one end of Fiigland to tlie other as soon as 
the nows of tho massacie hccanio kiioMui, and tho 
people dtnnandcd as with one viuco that file ticaty 
Muth FraiKJO should be torn to jm^ces, tho amliassador 
be expelled from tho country, and wai he clcscLiied 
against the nation of assassins. The queen felt hut 
little syinputh}' with tliis Jicalthy rage, her det‘p dis- 
like of Calvinism inclining her to listen patiently to 
tho tale of lehellion invented by Catheiine do Medici, 
with whom she Ii.id been in wri ospondenco, discussing 
the gloat matrimonial fanx‘, till the vtiry moment that 
the echo of tho hell which stirred up tho fanatics of 
l*aii.s had lloMn across the Channel. Gieat as M^cro 
the honors perpetret^^J under tho instigation of the 
queem-mother, Elizfj’-^j^l i lelt yot unwilling to give 
notice to quit to he^ lassador, a most accomplished 
gentleman and although Ihirlcigli insisUid on 

the necessity of .xlis act, and that of recalling the 
English ('n\oy at Paris. As a comprcmiise, and to 
oiler Some grahlicjatiou to public feeling, a sort of 
masquerade mmxs finally hit upon by Elizabeth, an<l 
earned out wbli groat effect. Tow.xi ds the middle of 
Se})tcml)ci, vvliile tho couit was at Woodstock, on its 
way fjoiu Warwick to Windsoi, an intimation was sent 
to the Flench ambassador that *xu audience, wliitdi 
Ire had demanded some time beforis, would bo granted 
to him by the queen. At tho a])j)oinlcd morning. 
Monsieur la Mo the-Fenclon presented himself before 
her majesty, whom ho found diessed in doisp mourning, 
wilJi the ladit‘s of the court standing aiouiid in a vast 
circle, in like sable garments. Tho Frencliman wiis 
too perfect a courtier to lie at all abashed by this little 
Kceiii*, and taking the hint as to tho expression of his 
face liom tlie qiificn, apjuorw;hcd her Muth a grave air, 
as being included among tlio mutes of tho procession. 
This was more than Elizabeth waspicpared fur; so 
she drew La Motho into a window, inquiring whether 
tho king of France had loally given his consent to tho 
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massaon). Tho ^mboBsatlor. wlio had loariit his lesson 
well, lopoated tho story of tho consinracy, dwelling on 
tJio necessity of ovorconiing a formidable evil by des- 
perate means ; and the qnoon luid nothing to give in 
answer but tho tamo remark that she hoped his master 
would not desert his foreign allies the wxmo as ho hUd 
deserted his rrotestant subjeefs in their hour of need. 
Thereupon she swept out of the room, and stripping 
of£ her black dress, fancied she had revenged the 
murder of a hundred thousand ITuguenots. 

Tho Woodstock masqueiado did not oontiibute in 
any way, as Elizabeth liad hoped, to allay tho in- 
tense cxcitomcut of tho ]>eople; and Eurlcigh Ijegan 
to fear that war with Eianco, tliough not dosirahle 
from a ]>()litioal point of view,- would be inevitable. 
Jlis own feelings wore so strong tliat he told tho 
French aml)assad(»r, in piescnco of tlie piivy council, 
that tho muidor of tho Huguenots was tho most 
horiible crime committed in tho world since tho cruci- 
fixion of Clirist. He could not say, Iluileigli added, 
on whom tho chief guilt icsti'd, but had no hesitation 
in oondemning the king, who had s^inctioncd by his 
])resent;o and (leineanoni a deed wf iincxaiuplcd infamy. 
'Pile words were sbaip enough to rouse tho s})int of 
the ambassador, -who hinted that such lomarks, if 
jcpeatcd, would lead to his (le])ai ture, and w^as informed 
ill nq>ly that there was no ol)j(‘cLion to such a step. 
The attitude of tho English envoy at tlie Fieiich conil, 
Sir 'J'liomas Smith, gave not niueh hope for tho pi<*- 
sen'alron of amioable relations between tho two 
ex^nutues. Sir Thomas Smith having been instnietcd 
by Burleigh to ask for a lull ex])lanation of tlio causes 
of the massjier(‘, rc])oili‘d, without reservation, that 
tJui basis of tlie whole was a hideous plot of the queen- 
mother, and that the tale of the cons]>iracy was with- 
out foundation. “If tlie admiiiil and his liieiids weie 
guilty,” ho wrote, ‘‘ why were they not appielumded 
and tiied? So is the traveller slain by the loblKu , 
so is the hen by the fox ; so the hind by the lion , so 
Abel by (.Vin. And grant even that llioy were guilty, 
and that tlu'y dreamt tieason in theur sleep: wliat 
crime committed the men, ■vvomoii, and ehildiim mur- 
dcied at Lyons, at Bordeaux, at Oilcans? What did 
tho infants killed at tho breasts of their mothers at 
Jtouon, at Caen, at I^a Itofshelle? God knows tlie 
assas^iiH.** Built'igh felt as deeidy, yet hesitated to 
embaik in wai against tlu^ muidercrs of the Huguenots, 
Bt-ill holding to his old belie! tJiat tho gii'at enemy, as 
of Brotest autism so of England, was not Fiance but 
Spain. Tlius tlie English envoy lemained in Fiance, 
and tho Fimicb ambassador in England, to the gi*eat 
fsatislaction of Elizalieth, who could not bear tho idea 
of losing such a eouitly o'liiamcnt as Monsieur la 
Mothe-l’eiielou. '3’hcmoiniiing comedy over, he made 
himself a greater favourite than cvei, to the extent of 
being able to bi ing the queen to outrage ^mblic opinion 
by consenting to stand godmother to a newly-born 
French princess. King (’hailes, after loading a life of 
the wildest debauch, had maniod tho year liefoie a 
German princess, who had brought him a daughku*, 
t(i whom llie maiden queen of England was now' in- 
vited to bo sponsor, I’bo report of the queen having 
accepted tho invitiition, and appointed tho cxirl of 
Worcester to go as special ambassador to tlie coint of 
Franco, created a storm of indignation throughout 
tOL. JL 
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England. It seemed no less than a. ciime to all giKid 
, rrotestauts that tlie (lueen should conueet herself 
thus publicly ivith a monareh Avliose hands were siill 
rooking with tho blcKKl of the best of his subjects, 
and there came numerous ]>etitioiLs to ])ut a stop to the 
embassy. But Elizabeth w^as deloi mined to Imvc her 
will, and theeail of Worcester had to leave Ibi i’aiis 
at tho end of Oetolier, two months aftiT the niassame. 
lie tried to make his depaifureas secretly as possibli*, 
yet notwit) islanding his ])ie<*autions ho Avas aUaekoiI 
midway between Dover and Galais by a boatful of 
armed men, who killed four of his suite and w'oundiMl 
seven, but weie beaten otV at last, after vainly at- 
tempting to capture the ambassador. It w'as tlie first 
loud ])rotc8t of llio ]X' 02 )le against the com so of policy 
biken by Eliza l)i;lh. 

Tliat the queen coidd not long continue in tliis 
course without raising, in the oxcuted state of the 
nation, a terrible storm, not easily to snlKlued, w'as 
clear to Biiiloigh, and be fiankly said so to his mistress. 
Daily, from all parts of tho country, eanio letters 
announcing an imunuent rising of thi‘, Brotestants 
against all snspectoAl of shaiing tlie ojiinions of the 
lioly fathoi in losjiect to tho French massacre ; t‘very 
Roman Catliolic was looked upon as an assassin in 
disguise, and tlio more violent of tlio icinimois were 
ci'yuiig aloud to give tlieiii “ Bails ]Uhtn‘e.” Even the 
bishojis addressed a request to tliT^ govoifimeut for 
immediately ]>uttiijg to iloath all (’atholics let, lined in 
lU’ison for lelusing tlui oatli of allegiance, whieh peti 
tion w^as backed by the lejioit tliat attacks upon tlio 
gaols containing recusants had Ixxm made in seMual 
jdaees. The demand was shunly lofnsed by EJizahctli ; 
but she listemxl Avith more aiipioval to a jiiojiosi lion 
bi ought foi'W^ird by Edwin Sandys, bishop of 1 , 0111 Ion, 
s^ieaking not only in tho name of his cleiieal luidhren 
hut of tho 2 )Of»ide of the ca])ibil, to tlio ellerjt that “ the 
queen of {Scots* head should be struck fioiu her 
shouldeis.” Thoio was moio tJian one reason to 
iiidu* 0 Eli/abtth to slijeld Maiy Stuait no longer. 
Tlie hatied of the Brotestauts against h(U’ bad risen, 
b>th on aeeonnt of the ie\cl.iiii»n of her eiiines in 
Buchanan’s woik, and hi'V lelationshi]) to tlie French 
loyal family, to such a height that it seemed almost 
inqiossible foi the queen to contiimc hei ])iotection 
Avithont se.ionsly endangering her own i)e])ul.iiity , 
besides AAdiich the state of jiartit's in Stoiland had 
become bucli as to make it inqiei a lively nceessaiy 
either to revive her iiifliienec, or to lender it hannless 
forever. A civil Avar, honihlo in all its as|x‘ctM, had 
desolated the nnhapjiy country, Avilli but slight intei vals 
of rest, since the assassination of Miiriay. • The call of 
IjOnnox, lifted into the Aacant legeney by the aique- 
busemen of Berwi(‘k, Avas knoAvn from the coiniucneo- 
ment to bo too feeble a character to maintfiin hirnsi'lf 
long in a iiosition reqniiing the highest physical and 
inoutal eneigy; but he fell even s^Kiner than exfiocted, 
aftei little im e than a year’s nominal lenino of ofiice. 
On the 4th of fcJeptembor, 1571, AAdiile at Stirling to 
see the young king, ho was seized by a detachment of 
brigands fiom the Border, led by the Ian d of iSuecleiigh 
and some of tho ITanii lions, and shot in the o]>eri street. 
Tho deed was committed jiai tly fur jiolitical ohjects, 
and jiarlly in private revenge, Li^nnox liaviiig hung, ! 
some monels before, the arobbisis. of St. Andrew's j 
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wliosolos» — iliotigh lio (Icson'cd lianging hotter than 
any other man in Scotland — was deeply deplored hy 
his clan. But the assassination of Jjcnnox proved no 
gain to cither the Ilamiltons or the fi iends of Maiy 
Stuart. The day after the minder, the nobles a«- 
somhled at Stirling, last Temiirint of tJic bjind ol con- 
fc'doiuto lords, elected the earl of Mar, govujuor of tlio 
infant king, to the legoncy, chudly in the liopo that 
he might succeed in gaining English assistance, and 
thus end the (ei J ihlo anaichy under wliieh the country 
was suflering. Scolland had got so exhausted hy 
this time, that ih() gicat political factions had hoeome 
iiicapahlc to dt^cide thcii struggle for power in the 
open field. Singly, like famished wolves, the men of 
Wich party atkahed each other and toio cjkjIi other to 
pieciis. The foul deed of the assassin of Jjinlithgow 
was ];oanng teriihlc jmnishinont to a whole nation. 

\V itli the acce^'sion of the earl of Mar t/O the regency 
fljei-o eaino to ho thieo piincipal factions in Scotland, 
each of tlicin looking to foreign help to get the upi^er 
liand. Mar and liis fi iends, known oh the king^s 
])aiiy, and ropiCBcnting the over whelming majority 
of the nation, hut poweiless in the general shite of 
anarchy, put their trust in England; wdiile their chief 
opponents, the llainihons, allied with Border lairds 
such as tlic beotts and Kers, calling themselves the 
(pioen’s party, had opened communications with King 
Diilip, 'v^lio secihcd not unwilling to assist them. 
Besides these two, a third party Iwid grown up since 
iht) murder of Miinay known as the “ Castilians for 
being in possession of the castle of Ecbnburgh. The 
leaders of this faction, wljieh kxdccd txj I^raiice for helji, 
wore Kirkaldy of Grange and Lethingion, long minister 
of state, the shrewdt»si man in all Hi'otland and the 
most unprimapled. Lothington had come to tpiarrel 
with his fonnoi friends the J ’reshy terians, and suc- 
ceeded in diaAving the stanch okl warrior, the laird of 
Grange, companion of Jolm Knox since the days 
when Archlnshop Beaton met his doom, over to his 
side, although tlieio \vas a gulf betAveen tlicm as 
di^ep as that between himself and Knox. U'he rc- 
f-umers held up “the will of God” as their snpiemo 
guide ; Lethingion did not mind tolling his liiends 
in confidential hours that God was ‘‘ ane Bogill of 
tlio nurseiy.” Bioken downi by illness, bis body 
half puralyz.ed, but his intellect as keen as over, 
Lethiiigtou was a fimnidablo man tt> lK)th the 
king’s and the queen’s jKuties; and perched on the 
battkunents of Edinburgh Castle, bko in ac <^aglo’H 
nost, ho seemed to hold llio scales between oith(‘« of 
the factions. Having vainly sought to gain him over 
!>y piomisesf the oail of Mar hail no choieo leit in 
ordei to establish liis govoinnient, it only in name, 
but to lay siege ti< Edinburgh Castle, lie accordingly 
moved with the liaudfulof men winch liis fi-iemds weie 
enabled to iiiiso from Stirling to the capital , but, 
before beginning siege ojierahons, implored Elizalxitli 
once iDOTO to send biin Home troops and money, so as 
not to lifik the breaking d«uvn of the last lemrant of 
an ostabJishi d govcnmiout in the destruction of his 
small h rce. But wliiio he w^as wilting to the queen 
of England, Lethingion wna in active conesiioiidpncc 
with the queen -mot 1 1 er of France, and the IJamilions 
witli King J’hilip and Alva, and in the race of 
meescngois and messages foitune jq>jX'aied^D incline 


more to the party of Stuart aqd the castilians 
that! to the regent. Elizabeth, irroaoliito as over, 
would promise nothing, while Catherine do Medici 
assured Lethington that a French fleet would sail for 
Loitli in a few months; and iliedukoof Alva informed 
Lord Soton, envoy of the Ifamiltous, that the nor 1 hem 
<‘oastsf>f Scotland had liocn already sui voyod, and that 
a Spanish force would land in Aberdeonshi] o as soon os 
Ids friends had made all proparalions tor a campaign. 
This was a spur to tlic queen’s party lo sot themselves 
inmovoiuont at once. The week after the legent had 
gone from Stirling to Edinburgh, the Ilamiltons with 
their allies the Border troopoi s mai died into Aberdecn- 
shire, burning and plundering along the road, and 
killing indiscriminately men, women, and children. 
The dan of Forbes, old foes of the Ilamiltons, were 
specially maikcd out for desti notion among tho rest, 
and 01 dels were given to slay CAon the infant 
at tho breast of tlio mother. Swaxqiing dowm the 
valley of tho Don, tho horde of miirderors were 
sto]qH*d by IWue (\astlo, in wddeh Lady Forbes, 
wilh lior children and servants, had shut hersdf up. 
Defence IIktc could not bo, tlio coimtiy having long 
bL'cn druimd of arme<l men, and wd ion t!ie troopers, 
headed by Adam Gordon, came under the Avails, they 
luftdo a bicadi with hammer and pickaxe, and flung in 
blazing faggots of wixid. A loud w'ailing now rose 
up to heaven, and through fire and smoke Iho littlo 
ehildien came rtisliing to save their lives, but they 
had no sooner got outside wdicn they weic I’auglit on 
]ukos, and tossed back into flic flames. It Avas a snit- 
a1)le preparation of the queen’s pai ty for the icceptlon 
(>{ the duke of Alva in'Scotland. 

'J’bo horrors of Towdo (’’astlo made but little impres- 
sion in a country bleeding from all the Avounds of 
protracted civil si life. Finding it imjKissiblo to 
leduco Edinbnigh Castle Avitli but a foAv bundred men 
under his command, and not caxui money to jiay flieso, 
the carl of ^lar n ‘turned to Stirling, where he died, 
not AAutliout. susjiieuon (>f poison, on tho 28th of 
October, 3 572. Just before his death, the long 
negotiation for assistance Avilh Elizabctli, Avliieh liad 
lx3cn tho princijal occupation of his itgimey, liad 
entered a somoAvhat important phase. On Bnileigh’s 
advice, A\ho could see no other way of getting rid of 
tho aich-plotter disturbing llie ]ieHco of iJio realm^ the 
queen juoposod to tho carl of Mar to deliviir Mary 
Stuart np to lihn, on the implied condition that she 
should receive due punishment as a muidoress. It 
AA^as a juoposdl evidently advantageous to the Scottish 
governnu^nt, iHasmneh as after tlio doalli of Maiy 
Stnait iheTTamilions eonld not eonliiiue their muiders 
and lobbeiies nndi*r the dignified title of the queen’s 
]»ariy, and the gioiind Avould bo taken away for tbo 
Ihieatened invasions of Ixith the Fieiich and tho 
Spaniards. Itcverthelcss, tho regent hesitated in 
accepting tlui offer nneoiiditionally, justly thinking 
that the execution of tho captive queen W'ould lie at 
least as great an advantage to Elizabeth as to his OAvn 
party, and tlial the odium of aw^arding punishment to 
a loyal malefactor, the same as to any other vulgar 
ercjilure, should not bo cast upon him and his friends 
without some equivalent advantage. Ho therefore 
stijiubted tliat Elizabeth, in return for being freed of 
her daugeious piisoner, should take tho young king 
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under her protcfetioil, entering upon an agreement | 
that his right-s to the tlirono of England, an well oh to 
iliat of Scotland, should not bo invalidated by any 
judicial sentence passed upon liis mother, and tbab 
'moi'oover, she should assist his adherents to establish 
a :finn rule, beginning with the reduction of the for- 
tress of the capital. These were cletirly fair con- 
ditions ; but the queen felt little inclined to agree to 
them, the old fear of acknowledging a successor, even 
in the poi’son of an infant, still haunting her mind. 
However, llnrleigh, anxious to bring the negotiations 
to a successful end, induced her not to 3‘eject the pro- 
]>osals of the regent altogether, and she conscnttHl to 
despatch Sir Homy Kilh'giew.as special envoy to 
Scotland. Sir Homy, brother-in-law of Burleigh, 
anived at Edinburgh in tlio middle of Soptemhor, to 
bclioUl a sight such as he had never witnessed in his 
life. 

The report of the massacre of the Huguenots had 
just imched Scotland, stirring the grciit heart of the 
nalion to its deej^est deptlis. 3\) tbo Brotcjstant 
cluirchmen of England the night of St. Baitholomcw 
appeared as a gn'at crime against humanity; to tho 
riesl)yterians of Scotland it Avas like tho murder of 
ni'ar and dear rolatkms. John Knox called Calvin 
liis f.ithor ; and John Knox’s pupils looked upcm 
C.ilvin's disci[>les as their hrelhren, <;lofier to their 
souls than mere brotheis connoefed by tho tics of 
llesh.- For a nuonent, Avhen I he nows of tho hideous 
min‘ders reacluMl Scotland, there Avas dumb despair, 
but l<dloAved quickly by a ciy for revenge. KnciK, 
l,)iiig ill at St. Arubews, albw^’k^'d by a stioko of 
paiaJysis Avliieh left him unable to move, and heart- 
bioken by tho misoiy of liis unfoitunato country, 
gathered strength at tln^ Avild cry, and jnoving his 
liail iKxly by a giganfjc ctlort of Uk* mind, arose and 
Avent to Edinbingh. He A\’^cnt into tlio piiljut and 
proaoluHl as lie had novcj’ preaclied befoie. AVords of 
fire, AA'oiils of holy lago. Avoids of heavenly exaltation 
came fioin Ins lips. Jt was tho last sermon deliA’eicd 
by floJin Knox. Ftom the pulpit ho was carried back 
to bis bed, seized by miotluT ]>:iralytie stioko, winch 
set his mind Avandoiing. He leeovered consciousness 
a. foAv days after, to learn that Ids liours upon earth 
Avei'i» miinbered, whereupon he sent for tho cldeis of 
the kirk, exlunling them to ho constant in tho faith 
under Avhatever trials (jod might send. From religion 
tho thoughts of John Knox reverted to liis countty. 
He res«)lved, befmo quitting tho world of tholh’ing, 
to make a la.st altemjit to restoio jAeaco and hai'mony 
among his fi lends and countiymeu, and Avith this 
great object in view sent a inossjigo to liis old disciple 
and companion, Kirkaldy oft Grange. “ Oo,” ho said 
tx) David Lindsay, imnister of Perth, who was watch- 
ing at hisbiMlside, “go to 3 on man atjho castle: toll 
liiin I Avarn liim in the name of God to IcaA’o that evil 
cause. Noil, her tlio craggy rock in which he miserably 
confides, nor tho camal prudence of tlio man whom ho 
esteems a demigod, shall avail him against being 
dragged frftm his nest with shame and hung on iJie 
gallows against tho sun.” Ijindsay did as ordeied, 
and being admitted into the castle moved tho heart of 
the old laird till ho pi'omiscd to do as hidden by John 
Knox. But before opening the castlo-gatos he led the 
mcasongor to Lothington, Avho, crouching, lame, and 
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broken by disoaso, was yet ktMipiug the stout c'om- 
miinder of the fortress in absolute thraldom. I ^ethiiur. 
ton laughoil aloud whon hearing of his fiiend s inten- 
tion to siirromhir. “ Wo will n(»t sunx'nder,” lie cried, 
Avith shrill voice, and, addtossiiig Lindsay, “Go ami 
toll Master Knox that he is hut a diytting prophet ” 
TJie Avords Avei e carried tx> tho great i ( fi >n m a . “ \\ oi I , 
well,’’ said he; “J have Iwon earnest Avitli my God 
anont tho twa men. For the one, 1 am sorry that sa 
should Ixjfall him. yet God assures mo there is mmey 
for his soul : fi>r the other 1 liaA^o na waiiantlJiat ovei 
ho shall be Avell.” 

While Knox was lying on Lis dtalhlted at Edhi- 
buigli, tho regent, the oail of Mar, Avas put into Jiis 
eofiin .at Stirling. On tho 27th of Odoher, the earl 
Avas walking about, stool -ca]>pc‘d, tlic swoid at Ins 
side, in the fulness of slrengtJi, and (ui the 28th ho 
Avas lying on tho floor, cold, stilV, and st.ii k. That 
Mary Stuart, had ordered him to lie poisoned for ! 
ru'gotiating her suiTentler was tho gt ruu’al opinion of 
tho people, and soiunod probable enougli , but it ! 
mattered littlo in the general chaos of tilings, with i 
twory man’s life at 11 10 mor(\y of any other man pos- ’ 
se.ssed of a firelock or an old [liisc of non. Ifcgisit I 
of Seolhirid or beggar at tho loadsido, it was all tho 
same: no man eimld hope rnoio, rising in tho morning, 
than to get his six feet of eaidh Ix'fiy'o the evening sun 
liful sot. 3’ho friends of tho oail, Morton, b’lithven, 
(ilcne^iirn, and otluTs, h.ad his grave dug and jml, him 
low and said a shor't prayer, lliim tlieydiow then 
sharp sAVords, buckled their armour tighten, jiinqied 
on Hieir hoi'st'S, and rode off to Edinburgli. A\Jio 
should bo ivgemt in Mar’’s place, Avas tlio giesil 
question to bo sohTd, and tlieio was ]>n(, one man in 
all jScotland able to sohai it. That man, too, Avas but 
a span lemoved fiom death, tho rideis Iwiierv it, iirid ■ 
pressed tho s^inrs into the sides of their slccds till tho 
bkxHl ran down the qiiiATiing flanks. Late at night 
on the IDth of November’, Moiton nnd liis eoni])!inions 
arrivi'd at Edinburgli, and np[ilinl for pej mission to 
SCO John Kia»x The eails Aveio admit I (‘d, and .iHcr 
a long secret conference aviUi the refoimm- letiu d to 
their homos. Five days after, on the 2-1 1 h i >f N ov< in her, 
1672, Morton A\as ]>ioclaimcd regent of S ’<itl.ind at 
tho Tulbooth of Edinburgh. This same day, with the 
sinking sun, tho greatest and noblest, of Scotch- 
men — greatest and noblest of the age and of all turn's 
— AATnt to his eternal rest,. Jolin Knox dud as lie 
liad lived, Avith the narmi of God in his lieait and on 
Ins lips. His f» lends lead to him tho seventcmith 
chapter of the Gospel of S(. John, A\liereiy^ he said. In* 
had tils t east anchor, and Avith the last v<‘rse, “And 
1 ha\'e decla-ied unto them thy n.aine, and will di*claje 
it : that the love Avlierewith thou hast lo\ cd me may he, 
in them, and I in them,” his head sank bai:k on iJie 
pillow. Tlien his eyes closed, he prayed, and the 
shadow of deatli san i-pt over his face. 

The fiist care of the earl of Morton on assuming tho 
regency Avas to take up the thi’cad of tlie negoiiatinns 
with Elizalrotli, dropped by the death ofliis pn'deocs- 
sor. Sir Henry IvillegroAv, as earnest a Ihoh^slaiit as 
liishr'othcr-in Jaw Binleigli, had boon gieatly aflected 
by tho scenes ho had AvitnesseJ at Julinbnigh, and 
promised to do all in his ]>ow(*r to gain Ihe mneli- 
needed aftsLtanco of the J'JiigiLsh ; ;.‘rnmen(. Jlis 
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letters hod the effect of mduoixig EUzabotb to send a 
supply of money to tho regent, which, and the 
r^nterated promise ol the queen that xinder certain 
Optxditions she might be induced to adopt the young 
Mng as her successor, had an immense induenoe in 
strengthening the hands of the government. Far 
more energetic than his predecessor, and with a 
vigour amounting at times to ferocity, Morton lost no 
time in handling his nowly-acqnircd power. Deter- 
mined to overcome his enemies, cither by force or 
intrigue, he began by summoning the chiefs of the 

S meen's party to surrender, or to prepare themselves 
or a war of extermination. The Hamiltons well 
knew his character, and being fully acquainted with 
the change in the attitude of Eliza both effected by 
Killegrew, offered to negotiate with the regent. 
AWdeenshtre Was theirs, but no Spanish fleet had 
yet sot sail for its coast, and Alva’s promises to Lord 
Selon got more and more vague, leaving but the 
slightest hope of King I’hiJip’s banner flying over the 
head of Border troopers. It was thus they offered to 
treat, and Alorton, to aid their good-will, raised with 
Elizabeth 8 money a few troops, and marched upon 
them, hanging as many peace-disturbers by tlio way 
as ho could lay liold of. Arrived at Perth, he sent a 



final summons into the camp of the enemy, which 
brought the loaders to propose a conference. Sir 
Heniy Killegrew, who had accompanied the regent 
in his march — greatly strengthening by his piesence 
the general belief that an English army was coming 
to his aid — assented^ to the conference taking place i 
under his mediation, the result of which was the con- j 
olusion of a treaty of peace after but short deliberation. ; 
By tlie terms of this treaty the earl of Iluntly and 
Sir Adam Gordon, in the name of the Hamiltons and 
Oordons, and the lairds of Buccleugh and Johnston, 
as obieftaius of tlie borderers, consented to submit to 
the government, to rooognizo as illqg^ everything 
done in opposition to the king’s government since tlxo 
coronation of James VI. at Stirling, and, finally, to 
declare null and void all tlio claims of Mary gtuart to 


the throne of SootlancL , In return ibr these o(moes- | 
sions and the acknowledgment of his regency, the 
earl of Morton consented to grant a complete amnesty 
for all past offences, and the reinstalment of all the 
loaders of the rebellion in their former honours and 
possessions. The important document embodyi^ those 
stipulations was signed at the lodgings of the English 
ambassador at Perth, on the 23rd of February, 1 573 ; 
and with its signature vanished the last shadow of 
power flickering around the name of Mary Stuart. j 
All Scotland now acknowledged the government of 
Morton, except the small piece of rock towering above | 
the capital. The “ oostilians,” fighting for personal 
rather than general objects, were moro than ever in 
hopes of aid from France, the queon*motlior having 
given positive assurance to Ijothiugton that a French 
fleet would cost anchor at Leith before the midsummer 
of 1573, to “ restore order ” in the namo of Charles IX, 
To this assurance both Lothington and Kiidcaldy were 
the more inclined to trust, as French assistanoe had 
already supplied them with provisions enough to last 
for nearly a year, also with plenty of guns and ammu- 
nition, and with everything required to withstand a 
lengthened siege. The fortress, besides, was held to 
bo impregnable, situated as it was on the extreme end 

of a steep ridge of rock, 
falling off vertically on 
throe sides in precipices 
above two huudjed feet 
deep, and accoi^siblo only 
hy^ . nan ow causeway 
about a mllC^long loading 
fiom tho city, wliioh was 
fortified by imnienso walls i 
and car til work with guns 
l ising tier above tier. Mor- 
ton himself know t lie castle 
to bo impregnable by the 
forces unaer his command, 
and conscious that his rule 
was but a moekciy^ as long 
as the capital of the king- 
dom was under the guns of 
an antagonistic pow’er, con- 
stantly striving to attract a 
foreign aimy, ho exhausted 
himself in promises to Le- 
thington and Kirkaldy to 
surrender a j)osscssii mwhich 
they were holding only on trust, as suimosod friends of 
the established government. The laird of Grange felt 
inclined to accept tho proposals of the regent, offering 
to him and his adherents tho highest honours in the 
state, but Lothington again resisted. Ho ^ted 
Morton, ajid, fij’mly persi^ed that a few thousand 
French troops would not fail to place the supreme 
power in his own hands, he had no trouble to bring 
Kirkaldy to share in Ids views, Tho regent now was 
left to his last resource, tliat of seeking help from 
Elizabeth, He implored her, for tho sake of his 
unhapijy country, exhausted by internal strife, to 
lend him soldiers and guns sufficient to reduce the 
last spot in which rebellion was hiding, and thus to 
give peace to Scotland. Sir Ileniy Killegrew warmly - 
sopondod the request of Morton. “If tho custl(^bs< 
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not reoovor«id/** he informed the quoon, ‘‘and that 
with mcpedltion, there will be the beginnings of sor- 
rower end foreign interfereifoe may put in danger the 
« throne of your majesty and the realm of England.’* 
Elizabeth was not frightened by mere words, but the 
report of her envoy was backed by another piece of 
news which gave it an nnoxpeoted importance. 
Burleigh learnt through his foreign spies that the 
Lady Mar, widow of the late regent of Sootlan<^ who 
continued to have the custody of the young king at 
Stirling Castle, had entered into a secret correspondence 
wi^ Catherine de Medici for delivering up her pre- 
cious charge as soon as a French fleet should appear on 
the coast Knowing that Lady Mar, a Komun-Catholic, 
was not at all unlikely to carry out such a bargain if 
once concluded, Burleigh pressed upon l^lizabeth the 
necessity of sending the aid demanded by Morton. 
The mieen wavered but a moment ; Edinburgh Castle 
was little to her, and for the regent she cared still 
less, but the person of the boy -king, her own pro- 
bable successor, was a prize not to be put in jeopardy. 
Towards the end of March, Sir William Drury, 
governor of Berwick, received* orders to set sail for 
Leith with five hundred haokbutters, one hundred 
and forty pikomen, and a train of heavy siege guns, 
tnck-namecl “ her majesty’s peace-makers.” The com- 
iiuind was duly ol>cyed; and on the 17th of April the 
little force, insignificant in number, yet canyiiig in its 
liands the fate of a kingdom, marched into Edinburgh, 
welcomed by the enthusiastic cries of the citizens. 

'J’ho si(‘go of Edinburgh Castle commenced on the 
17th of May, it having taken just a month to dig the 
trenches and put the big gutis, the peace-makers, 
into the riglit position, facing the fortification on the 
narrow ridge leading from the city to the top of the 
rock. 'Within the castle there were nearly two 
hundred men, and the attacking party without con- 
sisted of about fourteen hundred soldiers, including 
seven hundred men furnished by the regent; but 
whatever inequality there was in numbers was fully 
made up by the advantage of position. The “Cas- 
tilians ” seemed so certain of victory that even when 
the English batteries liad been plant^. under the cross- 
fire of the castle guns, they refused all oifci*8 of accom- 
modation; and to the last summons of the regont, 
offering a complete amnesty, Kirkaldy replied that 
he did not mean to surrender as long as there was 
one stone upon the other. Further parleying being 
evidently useless, tho big guns on the 17th of May 
began to spit fire. Their effort was directed mainly 
against the bastion known as the David’s Tower, 
considered the centre of tho fortress, and known to 
be of great strength. David’s Tower was tough 
indeed, for it took six days, and more than two 
thousand balls of iron, 1o shatter it^to pieces and 
bring down the mns on tho walls, together with the 
gunners, into the dust. On* the 231 ^ the huge 
bulwark which had stood the storm of centuries fell 
with a crash heard for miles around, and the red flag 
on its summit sank amidst clouds of dust. But the 
besieged yet hold out, though Lethington, unable to 
.stand the furious cannonading, which threatened to 
shake his frail body into atoms, had to be carried 
down into the vaults below tho fortifications. On the 
.24th another bastion, the Wallaqe Tower, riddled 


like a sieve by inoeHsant firing, fell into dust ; and 
the next day tho outer dofenoos of tho citadel were 
occupied by the English artillorymon with little re- 
sistance. A flixg of truce was now stuck out from the 
battlements, and an officer came down to parley with 
Sir William Drury. Keferrod to the regont, ho made 
to him the offer, in tho name of the lainl of Orange, 
to surrender tho castle on condition of a complete 
amnesty being granted. But Morton refused, tolling 
the messenger that the time for amnesty had gone by 
with the death of two hundred brave men, killed 
during the siege, and that henoeforth nothing could be 
accepted hut unconditional surrender. Once more 
tho batteries commenced filing, and once more tho 
English artillerymen advanced, taking possesskui of the 
second lino of defences. On the morning of the 28tl) 
Kirkaldy himself, a white rod in his hand, camo upon 
tho ramparts he still called his own, and demanded a 
free departure with all his men, declaring that if not 
granted, tho ruins of the fortress should bury besiegers 
and besieged. He was told that his soldiers might 
pass out free, but that as regarded himself, Lethiiig- 
ton, and three others, they must surrender uncon- 
ditionally. The laird knew what it meant, and 
returning to his men piepared to die a soldier’s 
death. But now rebellion arose in his own camp. 
The garrison, having overheard the offer made to 
their commander, and seeing fmthor resistance utterly 
hopeless, opened tho gate fur themselves ; and in llio 
evening of the 28th of May the flag of King , James 
waved over tho ruins of Edinhurgh Castle. For the 
first time siiwe that other May evening, five years 
before, wlien Mary Stuart fled from her prison in 
Locth Levon, all Scotland obeyed one ruler. 

There was not much uncertainty regarding tlio fate 
in store for Lethington and tho laird of Giange. TJao 
former made dosiierato efibrts to save his life by im- 
ploring the aid of Elizabeth ; but althoug:h tho queen 
intowedcd in his favour with tho regent it was of no 
avaih Tho rage of tho people against Lethington was 
so great that he had to ho protected by a strong guard 
of soldiers to save him from violence, which hatred 
together with tho sliamo of the gallows, had such an 
effect upon his mind that he committed suicide in his 
piison, eleven days after tho suiTondor of tho castlo. 
“ Lethington died at Loilh after tho old Boman 
fashion,” Sir James Melville noted do-wmin his diaiy. 
After the death of tho man who had looked upon God 
as a nursery boggle, there remained only the laird of 
Giango lor punishment. The friends of tho latter 
exerted themselves for him in a manner profoundly 
touching. Eighty men, some relatives* of tlie laird 
and others connected with him by tics of friendship 
of long standing, offered to become perpetual servants 
to the houSe of Angus and Morton “ in bond of man- 
rent,” and to give up ell their lands and chattels and 
whatever else they possessed in e.xchange for his 
pai'don. But the regont was inexorable ; he had the 
r^utation of being grasping, yet tho immense bribe 
offered served but to fortify him in the stern path of 
duty. “ Considering,” he wrote to Sir Henry KiJl^ 
grew, who continued pleading in the name of his 
mistress for the life of the old soldier, “ considering 
what hath been daily spoken by the preachers that 
God’s plague would not cease till tb band was purged 
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Qt blood, and oonsidering the demands of those ^ho, 
1^ the death of their friends, the destruction of 
their houses, the taking away of their goods, cannot 
bo satisfied by any ofier made to me in particular, I 
bAve deliberated to let justice proceed.” Accordingly, 
oh tlie 8rd of August, Kirkaldy of Grange, whom 
Lethingion had flattered that he would become a 
second W’^allaoo, was placed in a low oaft and drawn 
from his prison to the gallows eroptod in the High 
Sh-eot of Edinburgh. Ine minister who, at his own 
v^ish, attended him to whisper in his ear the last com- 
. fbji*tB of religion was Havid Lindsay, the same who 
had carried to him the final message of John Knox. 
It was four in the aftoinoon when tno mournful pro- 
cession arrived at the place of execution, all Edinburgh 
looking on in breiiihloss silence. By order of the 
regent, the Ixangmau fastened the rope round the nock 
of the laiid so that ho might look eastward towai*ds 
t])o castle, place of his great crime; but as the cart 
nujved on from under tlio doomed man, the body swung 
slowly round, till the evening sun was streaming full 
upon his face, now livid in the agony of death. l%on 
David Lindsay remembered the words of Knox: “ Ho 
shall be dragged fiom liis nest with sliamo, and hung 
on the gallows against the sun.” 

Elizabeth’s tioops had withdrawn fiom Edinburgh 
long before the execution of the laird of Grange. 
Careful not to incur unnecessary expense, Sir William 
Drury received orders to roship his hackbutters, 
pikemen, and great guns as soon as the castle was 
taken, with special injunction to gather and bring 
home as many c»f the three thousand balls which had 
been hurled agsiinst the old walls and towers as could 
be picked out of the ruins. Sir IJonry Killcgrew also 
went back to England a month after the troops liad 
left, conveying the thanks of Morton to the queen, and 
the oxj)ression of his hope that she would carry out 
the proposal made to his predecessor of sending the 
mm del css of Kirk o’ Field for trial before her judges. 
Eliztibeth accepted the tlianfcs, but professed to bo 
almost angry at the offer. In the first excitement 
following the massacre of the Huguenots she hod been 
willing to saerifieo Maiy Stuart to appease the wild 
cry for vengeance laiscd throughout the land; but 
since Hart time tho waves had subsided, and her grim 
purpose had subsided with thorn. Her horror of 
bloodhliod was sincere, and, combined with her high 
m)tions of loyal privilege, made her utterly unwilling 
to piuiish tho fallen que<‘n more than absolutely neces- 
sary for Lor own protection, Mary JStuart, too, had 
given signs of repentance of lato whujh even Burleigh 
believed sinfiore. Unable to conspire by reason of 
her strict confinement, and wiili no mure tiino to 
expend upon dictating letters to all the princes of 
Europe, anil inventing and changing ciphers for 
jBCcret coirespondcnee, she had taken to needlework, 
millinery, and the rearing of turtle-doves. “ My lord 
of Glasgow,” she wrote to her representative at the 
Erench court, while Edinburgh Castle was being 
bosiegc l, “ I l»cg you to obtain for mo some tujrtlo- 
di^es and Barbary fowls, that I may brin^ them up 
in. this country. 1 should lake pleasure tn feeding, 

' them in their cages, as 1 do all the little birds I can 
find : these are the only pastimes of a i>oor prisojper.” 
Ihe archbishop of Glasgow was too good a diploipati4 


not to hand the letter to Elizabeth’s ambassadcMt*> w^o 
sent it on to his mistress. The qnemi apjieared 
touched by the little pieee of oomody, and was more 
touched still when Mary sent her some tablets ,and^ | 
other descriptions of &n^ work which she had made 
with her own hand. Monsieur la Mothe-F6n4ion 
had to deliver these presents ; and when he informed 
Mary Stuoi't that they had been well-received, she 
broke forth in a lively strain of tliankfulness. •''I 
feel the greatest satis&ction,” she told the French 
envoy, “ at tho good news you give me, that it hm 
pleased tho queen to accept my tablets, for I desire 
nothing so much as to bo able always to please her, 
in the least as well as in the most important aifoirs. 

I am desirous to make her a head-dress as soon as 1 
can ; but if you think some articles of network would 
please her bettor, I will make thorn.” Edinburgh 
Castle had fallen and the laird of Grange had been 
hung when this letter was written. For months 
Mary Stuart was in mortal fear of being doliv0red 
up to Ac regent, her bitterest enemy ; and while the 
fear lasted she remained energetically attached io 
tablets, needlework, and turtle-doves. It was partly 
in consequence of this useful occupation that, towards 
the end of tho year, Sir Henry Killcgrew informed 
Morton that her majesty had no intention to deliver 
into Lis hands the late queen of Soots. 

Tho re-establishmont of peace in the northern king- 
dom left Burleigh’s hands free to act in another direc- 
tion. The great object of his foreign policy, that of 
aiding in the establishment of Protestantism on the 
continent of Europe, had received a terrible check in 
the French massacre, and to repair tho defeat sullbred 
thereby became his most immediate task. But 
here again ho met with resistance or tho part of 
Elizabeth. She professed deep sympathy with tho 
unfortunate Huguenots, yet would not on tiiis account 
give up her intercourse with tho perfidious monsters 
who had deluged Franco in blood, and continuoA per- 
secuting the Piotestaiits in the most horrible manner; 
and while sending kind letters to many of the followers 
of Coligny who fiwi escaped fiom the scene of murder 
and femnd a refuge on English soil, she at the sfimb 
time corresponded in a still more fiiondly tone with 
the murderers. All that Burleigh could do upder 
these ciioumstances was to give his help in a more or 
less covert manner, mooting tho ambassador of Uathorino 
do Medici in tho moniing in tho queen’s apartmonts 
and tlio envoys of tho Huguenots in the evening in 
his own house. The cause of ilio French Protestants 
after the massacre was dospeiute, but not altogether 
hopeless. They had lost tho whole of their l^ors, 
and with thorn all organization as a political body, 
as substitute for which they had noUiing but their in- 
domitable course and tlie strength of their religious 
convictions. Tmt they posaessed both to a supreme 
degiee they soon proved* Ballying together in such 
towns and foiiresses where they were forming a 
majority, and making, as before, the province of Aunia, 
with La Kochelle for a centre, their head-quarters, tbey^ . 
auciteeded in the course of a few months in forming ' 
thcn^lvcs once more in a body, asserting their inedien* ; 
able right to worship God after the dic*,tatos of th^ 
^consciences^ However, full confidenco as they had. 
theiTOWn good ea\ise and the strength of their 
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: foreign aflfsistancse, and one of tlieir di^at 

olileet^ tbereforo^ after aome kind of reorganisation 
bad effected, was to despatch envoys to the olher 
Protestants of Europe requesting help. But nations 
as<^yo| had no voice but in tlieir princes, and there 
were hut two powers able to assist the rfuguenots — 
the Protestant princes of Germany, united in con- 
' federation, and the queen of England. The former, 
stirred into unwonted energy by tho report of tlio 
hoiTors enacted in Fiance, immediately collected tixwps 
and money, placing both at the disposition of tho Count 
Palatine, whoso possessions on tne left bank of the 
Ithine afforded tho greatest facility fbr giving tho 
. demanded succour. But though welcome as diverting 
*^ia part of tho forces of tho enemy in another diixKJtion, 
the Gorman troops could offer no direct assistance to 
the Huguenots grouped in tho west of Franco, and 
their chief hopes rested with Queen Elizabeth, whose 
^eot alono was able to cover La Hochello, and whose 
word alone hod power to stay the grip of that religious 
fanaticism whiJi threatened to crush Protestantism 
fbr ever. Unfortunately for those hopes, the queen re- 
fused even to see the Huguenot envoys, though on 
Burleigh’s intercession she gave them secret aid in 
money, as well as permission to arm a number of small 
vessels at Plymouth and Falmouth, Tho flecjt thus 
orpHppecl, consisting cliiofly of fishing- boats, and com- 
manded by count do Montgomery— the same who had 
accidentally killed at a tournament the husband of | 
Catherine do Modici — loft England at tho beginning of 
April, 1573, to relievo La Koohelle, closely invested by 
tho royal tiwps. On the IDth, Montgomery’s vessels 
appealed in the roadstead of La Kochollo, awaking the 
enthusiasm of the IJuguenots, who, ranged on tho walls 
in battle order, sot to singing tho sixty-eighth psalm, 

" Let God arise ; lot His enemies bo scattered.” But 
while they wore exulting, tho Ixitteries on shore opened 
their guns iq)on Montgoinciy’s fieot, whicli was scat- 
tered in all directions, vainly seeking shelter under 
tho piotection of ten largo men-of-wur, which Eliza- 
beth had sent to cruise in tlio Channel. While secretly 
aiding Montgomery, tho queen had openly informed 
Monsieur la Mothe-F^UK'don that his government 
would bo at lilwty to treat the men embarking fiom 
her realm in aid of tho Huguenots, whether English- 
men or Frenchmen, as piiates. 

La Hochello was saved by tho valour of its de- 
fenders, notwithstanding the al>andonmcnt of Eliza- 
beth. After more than thirty thousand men had 
perished under its walls, one-half under tho swords of 
the Hu^ienots, and the other half from pestilence and 
want, Catherine de Medici withdrew her troops, and 
storing into a treaty with the hated f^retics, promised 
, them once more opmpleto religious lilxsrty. What the 
premi^ was worth the Huguenots knew fully; but 
they s^ed the treaty laid before them, and tlien sot 
,, to^ perfect their organiztition and their armaments. 

; i Mis&rtune had taught the Protestants of France its 
own severe lesson, and they were beginning to see 
\ ; that exterminarion would no their uievitable fiite 
^ they continue to plaoe nationality above 1 x 3 - 

V , while striving to obtain froodom of Con* 

jpencse at home slmuld toigot linking themselves | 


onn in with tho men of other countries fighting 
the same battle. Already Germany had sent thorn 
assistance which, though unavailable for the moment, 
was precious; and it now remained to draw closer 
tlxeso bonds, and to form otlwsrs connecting tlieir in- 
terests with tho Protestants of England, Scotland, and 
the Netherlands. Tho people of tho latter oountiy 
were continuing their protracted struggle against the 
despotism of Spain and of Homo, wiux not much im- 
mediate advance before them, but success looming 
grandly in the future. As to the Tlugiionots, so to the 
Flemings, tho sea was the great bulwark to fall back 
upon, the last refuge of liberiy ; and having more of 
the vast sea at their back, the Dutch l^rotestanla pos- 
sessed an immense natural advantage over the Fiench 
in tho battle for fi eedom. To connect hands across iho 
ocean was evidently a gain to both, and acting upon this 
plan an intimate union was established Ixibro long 
between tho defenders of La Hochello and the citizens 
of tho nmritime towns of Flanders and IloUand. A 
fleet of small vessels, manCed by daring seamen, soon 
covered the Channel from tho isle of IJshant to tho 
Toxel, and not an enemy’s ship was allowed to pass 
without tho protection of mcn-of-war. Tho Dutch and 
French privateers, working hand in hand, mostly ] 
carried their prizes into English i)ort8 ; but this having 
been interdicted by Elizabeth, thrmigh the ropresonta- 
tionsof tho Spanish government, they establidxcd mar- 
kets of their own at the coast of Holland, on islands and 
outlyitig peninsulas beyond tho reach of Alva’s soUicis 
It was in vain the Spaniards attempted, at immense 
expenditure of blood and treasure, to drive the heretics 
from tlioso soa-bound fortresses. Breaking down tho 
dykes and opening tho sluices, the fighters for fioedcmi 
orootod walls not to bo destroyed by guns ; and wliile 
annihilating the inheritance of their fethers, painfully 
gained from tho ocean, cut themselves adrift for over 
from Romo, tho inquisition, and the Council of Blood. 

Tho first aggi cssivo movofauaits of tho allied Ilugne- 
nots and Flemings met witli considerable suc( 508H. 
After hiding for nearly a year among the Channel 
islands, supplied with nuuls by Burleigh, and threat- 
ened >vith imprisonment by Elizabeth, Coxint Mont- 
gomery made a bold attempt of invasion inlSonnandy. 

I With the help of Dutch sjiilors ho effect^ a landing 
at tho coast om)Osito Jersey, and marching straight 
inland made himself master of Valognes, St. Jjd, 
Carenton, Domfront, and other towns in wcsteni 
Normandy inhabited by Protestants. By a procon- 
oorted plan, the Huguenots of La Rochelle, likewise 
aided by Flemish auxiliaries, together with a small 
number of English volunteers, seized Fontenay, 
Lusignan, Royan, SL Jesan d’Angely, Rochefort, and 
two or three other strong places in tho provinces of 
Poitou and Saintonge. expelling* tho royal troops with 
extraordinary facility. iTxe movement was well timed, 
the wild excitement of the 8t. Bartholomew murders 
having been followed by a deep rt>aotiou among tlio 
more inlelligotit men of tho* Catholic middle and upjper 
classes, who, fearing tho establishment of a despotism 
viler than tliat of the inquisition if Oathorme do 
Medici should be allowed to continue her career much 
longer, began to tango iheiasolves silently at tho side 
of tho Huguenots. The wity thus foimed, known as 
**tho Pftliticians,^* or modciate Oatholics, numbered 
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fiomd of iho most influoatisl men in Erance, among 
them the duTce of Montmorency, son of the great con- 
stahle>| marshal de Damville, one of the host of the 
generals ; snA above all, the duke d’Alen^on, 
youngest brother of the king, and approved suitor of 
Qtieen Elizabeth, The latter was brought over to the 
new party by Henrj^ of Navarro and the young piince 
de Cund6, the hereditary chiefs of the Huguenots, 
whoso life had been spared in tlie night of St. Bai tho- 
lomew on oondition of their ombmeing the Homan 
Catholic faith and ai tending the mass. They consented 
to do so, but remained Protestant at heart, awaiting 
only a fitting opportunity to rejoin their old friends. , 
This opportunity they considered had arrived with 
the landing of Ooiint Montgomery on tlie west coast; 
and the report of it had no sooner amved at court when 
Cond4 and Henry of Navarre resolved to fly into Noi- 
raandy. It was easy for them to induce Elizabeth’s 
lover, a rather weak-mindod youth, to join them in 
their flight; the scheme being hold out before him that 
ho sliould ho proclaimed king of France, Charles, his 
brother, sulfering under incurable illness, having been 
previously declared unfit for government, as well as the 
duke of Anjou, heir-apparent, tlie latter on the ground 
6f holding the crown of Poland, which he had received 
by the election of the nobles a few months before. 
The plan was deep-laid, and not without considerable 
chances of success ; ljut it failed for want of courage of 
the chief actors. The arrangement, settled in a secret 
correspondence with Montgomery, was that the three 

S rinces should leave Paris early on the morning of the 
ay before Easter, Saturday the 10 th of* April, 1574, 
on the pretence of hunting in the forest of St. Germain, 
whore they would be met by a strong foitjo of Hugue- 
not officers clad in the garb of royal soldiers, who 
were to conduct thorn by way of Mantes and Evreux 
to St. Ld, guards, likewise in the king’s uniform, 
being stationed all along the road. Everything seemed 
drawing to the successful issue of this scheme, when, 
two days before the appointed excursion to St. Germain, 
the duke d’Alengon i-ovcaled the great secret to one of 
his mistresses, who, having long acted as a spy, forth- 
witli communicated it to the queen-mother, Catherine 
de Medici was never wont to hesitate. In loss than 
an hour Alongon, Cond6, and Navarro found them- 
selves arrested, while the queen-mother hurried to 
Charles, inciting him to kill the tliree princes with 
his own hand, as they wei’e conspiring against his 
throne as well as his life, jhit Uie king, without 
givinjj a reply, tinned away his face. Ho felt that ho 
was dying, and the dark shadow approaching his soul, 
his hand begaft to shrink from murder. 

The discovery of the great conspiracy created a 
momentary terror at the court of France, Catherine 
de Medici loved but .one human being — thn duke of 
Anjou, the son most like herself; and he being far 
away in Poland, her fisars wore that a sudden revolu- 
tion, before or after the death of the king, now expected 
to be sudden, would snatch the crown away from him 
to be placed on the head of d’Alen 9 on, Shi inking from 
nothing, she would gladly have destroyed the latter 
although her own son, but that her instruments for 
onto refused their service. Beal frieiids she had noms, 
and could not have; and her o\vti power dejiending in 
reality but upon tho breath of the tkawr of thsiciown, 
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the adherents ahe possessed looked about jWth wary 
eyes not to compromise 4hem8e\vie% rather inclined to 
turn their daggem against hersdif than against the pos- 
sible future king. Catherine had to find, with grief and 
bitterness, that even the guards which she had placed 
around the three princes, composed though they wei^ 
of her own creatures, could not bo trusted. Aware 
that Charles was dying, and doubtful whether d’Aiyou 
would come back from Poland in time to grasp the 
vacant crown, they bowed in the dust before d* Alenin, 
offering to let him go where he liked, and oven putting 
their swords at hw service. However, the young 
prince had neither his mother’s nor his brother’s 
spirit, and trembling for his life which ho knew was 
in danger, refused all offers of assistance. Henry of 
Navarre likewise refused to fly, deeming it prudent to ^ 
remain near a throne between which and nim thei^e"' 
stood, besides a dying man, but two dissipated youtlis 
not likely to l evel long in the glare and temptation of 
supremo power. Cond4 alone, fearing more and hoping 
less, accepted the offer of his guards, and determined to 
seek safety in escape. On Easter morning, three days 
after having been mode a prisoner by Catherine, ho 
made his way out of the Louvre, threw liimsclf on 
horseback, and with a few friends rode away to tlio 
cast. ' Before the week was over, ho hod succeeded in 
reaching Strasbourg, free city of tho Germanic einpivo, 
from which he sent circulars to all the Huguenot 
towns of Franco, declaring that ho hod been forced to 
become a nominal convert to jHipish superstition, but 
that, having recovered his liberty, ho intended to de- 
vote heart and soul to the great IVotestant cause. 
Once more now tho French C’alvinists had a leader, an 
advantage tho more important as Cond6 inaugurated 
his new career by taking command in tho army of the 
prince of Orange, as if to show his friends that the 
enemies of tho Huguenots liad to bo fought in tho 
Netherlands as well as in France. 

Condi’s flight greatly exasperated tho queen-mother, 
and, to vent her rage, she oidored the chief confidants 
of d*Alen 9 on, a Piedmontese count named Coconas, 
and another nobleman named La Mdle, to be put on 
the rack in order to extract from them tho secrets of 
tho conspiracy entered into with the Huguenots. 
The revelations they made amounted to little ; but in 
consequence of tliem tho duke do Montmoiency, and 
several other distinguifjhed men among tho “ Politi- 
cians,” were sent into the BastiUe, and several others 
ordered for execution. CiK’onas and La M6le were 
likewise put to death, after undergoing tho most 
flightful tortures, their limbs being plucked to pieces 
bit by bit with rod-hot pincers. Catherine ordered 
these atrocities out of personal vengeance, tho two 
victims being known to have scjomod her own advances, 
and become subsequently the highly-ffiyourod lovers^ 
of two of the royal princesses, the young duchess de 
Nevors, and her still younger daughter Margaret, 
married to Henry of Navarre a few days before the 
St Bartholomew massacre. Margaret, who even after 
her marriage figured openly as the mistress of La 

life of her but not succeeding in her mur- 

derous design, was shut up in her room. , Here 
was joined hy her frail sister, the duchess do Keversi 
and the two princesses having procured from the 
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iSioir own han4a. In the to^while Ca- 
tlkoriiid leepi on killing and torturing the attendants 
of lifer «en, with the effect of getting at last all the 
partieularB of the plot in which he had been engaged. 
Making use of the knowledge, she invented a scheme 
for sei2ii%g the loader of the Huguenots in Normandy, 
Count Montgomery, who continued entertaining hopes 
that both d*A!onfon and Henry of Navarro would free 
themselves from their confinoment and come to join 
him. The scheme succeeded to perfection. Her spies 
passed into the fortress of Domfront, where Montgomeiy 
was waiting with a handful of men. and opening the 
gates in the night — night of the 2ttth May, 1674 — 
let in a strong force under General Matignou, who 
after desperate resistance carried the whole of tho 
Huguenots away as prisoners. The men were hung 
on trees along tho roadside, but Montgomeiy was 
carried in chains before tho queen-mother, who received 
his prayer for pardon with curses and looks of rage. 
It was he who had killed her husband, and it was he 
who had attempted to take the crown from her favou- 
rite and only worthy son to ^ut it upon the head of 
another she despised. Catherine resolved to oAiaust 
all tlie tortures ever invented by hell upon tho Hugue- 
not loader. 

While these horrors were taking place at tho court 
of France — a mother attempting the life of her son, and 
the '-daughters dreaming murder and embalming tho 
skulls of their paramours in tho presence of their 
husbands — tho crowned head of the family, chief of the 
illustrious house of Valois* w|is breathing heavily in 
tho agony of death. In a narrow room of the ro3*al 
palace, scene of imiider, of debauch, and of crimes un- 
utterable in their hideousness, near a window over- 
looking tho court3^ard whore lie himself had holi>od 
assassinating tho Huguenots, King Chailos IX. was 
lying on his death-bed, on tho 30th of May, attended 
by a Huguenot nurse who had fondled him when a 
baby, tho only being upon cai’th that over loved him. 
All Ills courtiers had fled, Catherine having obtained 
the day previous his signature to a deed nominating 
her regent of the kingdom ; and now oven the most 
devoted of tho royal servants had quitted the chamber 
of iloath, unable to boar tho frightful alour of tho 
room, accompaniment of the dire disease which de- 
stroyed a dissolute life at tho ago of twenty-four. Tho 
Huguenot nurse alone remained at tho side of the 
d3dng king, attempting to alky with kind words the 
di'eadful pain whion was racking his body, and trying 
to lead his maddened soul up to tho calm of heaven. 
But his shrieks drow'ned her prayers : his agony was 
too great to be allayed by supplication. At length, 
the end drawing nigh, his bodily tortures ceased, and 
the mental anguish commenced. “^Vhat blood do I 
see all around,” ho cried, “ what blood and what 
murder! Where am I? What will become of mo? 
Merciful God have pity upon mo.” The nurse, kneel- 
ing in prayers at tho bedside, again tiied to console 
the dying king. Tho blood,” she whispered, feebl3% 

** may fall on the head of those whose bad counsel 
drove you into murder.” But his anguish increased ; 

/ his breath was getting thick and heavy. ** Merciful 
God have pity upon me!” he cried oiioe more; "I am 
lost! I am lost 1” Then his head sank back upon the 

pUlow: King Oharloa IX. of Fi’ance was no more. 
The nurse of the king kept kneeling and praying 
at the bed; and in the room above tho inotW of 
tho king was busy examining a locket which she 
had taken from her bosom. Catherine do Medici Iwwl 
no particular faith in hcjaven or in hell ; 3'et she put 
trust in earthly demons, and tho talisman which sho 
held in her hand, and which never loft her body, 
enshrouded, she believed, tho essence of demoniacal 
power, together with her own fate. It had boon given 
to her by a great magician and astrologer, passing 
under tho mundane name of Jtegnior, and was made, 
as he had told her, of human blood partly, and partly 
of the blood of a sacred ram, and partly of crystallized 
geld, tho whole melted together under ihe constellation 
ruling her nativity. Catherine, her sou lying dead 
l)eneath her fljet, looked fixedly at her ialisman, till 
the future arose from out its magic lustre. Long 
before she had been told that every one of her sons 
was destined to wear tho ro3'al diadem, and now it 
was being fulfilled. Alu^dy two had woni the crown 
of Franco ; but to Anjou now, worthiest of lier blood, 
the task was given to peii)eluate the ancient lineage of 
Valois, and to bo kihov to goneralious of kings. 
There was no room left in Franco for d’Alon^on, Jior 
yonngest-born ; but his crown, too, tlie queen-mother 
Siiw in her ttdisman. Fate willed it, and Catherine 
determined that dAlencon slioull have the crown of 
England, as husband of Queen Elizabeth. 

Catherine’s taste in aspiring for her son to bo Eliza- 
beth’s pai-tner was not to ho blamed, tho throne of 
England having become, for the time being, tho most 
enviable in Chiistondoin. While all tho sovereigns cf 
Europe were engaged, without one exception, in fight- 
ing with each other, or with their subjects, tho realm 
of Elizabeth was enjoying profound poaco. fioiirishing 
beyond precedent,* and constantly progicssing in 
tho arts of civilization. Tho oppressed of all nations, 
after vainly battling in their own country for the 
privilege of addressing heaven without going to Borne ; 
after Slicing their liouses burnt down and their friends 
killed for questioning the right of an old man in Italy 
to call himself the repiesontative of God upon earth, 
came flocking in crowds to England to seek an asylum, 
and to build a new home. To this influx of foreign 
immigrants — tho best, most industrious, and the most 
intelligent men of Franco, of Geimany, and of the 

N etherlands— the material prosperity with which El iza- 
beth’s realm was blessed was owing to a great extent , 
and tho queen knew it so well as to neglect no means 
to develop this source of wealth as of civilization. 
By her directions, based on tho wise counsels of Bur- 
leigh, the Calvinists of Franco, the Lutherans of 
Gonnany, and tho refomiers of the Netherlands, wore 
settled ooinibrtably in the towns and villages of eastern, 
south-eastern, and southern England, whore they 
established new trades and manul’acluros, spinning tho 
wool of native growth, formerly exported at low prices, 
into costly cloth, and forging tho crude ore dug from 
tho Boil^into shining swords and battleaxos, and more 
glorious spades and ploughshart^s. It was tlio osscuco 
of Elizabeth’s greatness ^ a ruler that she was ever 
anxious to oncourago the^iU4s of peace, detesting war 
oven for tlib highest of objects ; so lliat while the niJo^s 
on tlie Continent were busy outrr- v. hjg the homes of 
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indtistiy, she plaTjitcd them anew in the realm tinder 
her 4way. Ine queen’s interest in the weU-bein^ of 
the Protestant settlers was not confined to giving 
getteral orders, hut descended into tho details of their 


life. She ordered regular reports to bo forwarded of 
the proo'css of tho industrial colonies established by 
her, and tho welfare of every individual inhabitant, 
and though economical to parsimoniousness in other 
respects, she never got tired of spending in their be- 
hoof, firmly persuaded that tho se^ thus sown would 
bo repaid a hundredfold. Finally, in the summer of 
1674, while Catherine do Medici was planning now 
murders, and Philip of Spain sending fresh soldiers 
into Flandois to slrcngthon the Council of Blood, Elissa- 
beth set out on a journey through tho kingdom to 
mspoct with her own eyes the progress of industry. 
It was tho first iudnstiiaf journey over undertaken by 
a sovereign of England. 

Elizabeth loft her palaco at Greenwich, accompanied 
by BurJeigli and a miinorous train of courtly gentlemen, 
on tho 14th of July. Travelling by way of Croydon, 
to visit Archbishop Parker, tho royal party enteied 
Sussex at tho end of the month, to proceed towards 
Kye and Winehelsoa, seats of various Huguenot 
colonies. What she saw on the way of the state of tho 
country, could not fail to impress upon her the convic- 
tion that there was (oom for a great many more busy 
hands, foreign or home-grown. “ In these ports of 
iSussox,” Builoigh informed his friend, tho earl of 
Shrewsbiiiy, ^‘tlioro aro moio dangerous rooks and 
valleys, and ranch worso gi*ound th^an in tho Peak.” 
Of roa^ there was not a trace ; paok-hftrses carried 
the merchandize, whatever little there was to bo 
caiTiod, and files of armed men bad to protect it 
against tho attacks of robbers and footpads, Tho con- 
trast of entering the foreign settlements from these 
wilds and deserts, with not a house to bo met with fur 
dozens of miles, was great indeed, and such as to im- 
press the queen most forcibly. She tarried at all the 
towns with evident satisfaction, proceeding through 
Sussex to Folkestone, fiom thence to Dover, and 
further on to Sandwkh. Hero was tho largest of the 
Hcttleracnts established by Huguenots; and Elizabeth’s 
delight in sooing its flourishing condition was so groat 
that she tliiow off all the restraints of etiquette, 
wandering alxuit like an old friend among tho steni 
Calvinists, whoso crcod slio still hold in deep aversion, 
'The foreigners at Sandwich hud made great clTorts to 
ploasf’ tho majesty of England. Tho whole town wiis 
neatly gravelied and strewn with nishes and flowers, 
all tho liousos ijowlv jiainted, garlands stTodiing across 
tho streets, and rich silks and tapestries hung out of 
tho ^vindows. Mor e marvellous si il 1 to a royal traveller 
fresh from the “dangerous rocks” of bucolip Sussex, 
tho Sandwich colouisbS had tlieir town-poet and towu- 
otator, delivei ing versos and speoohos in elassio Greek 
and Latin — the lyrics so profuse as to be hung up in 
long strips at oyery streot-compr, and, in terrible 
naagniludo, at the walls of tho dwelling prepared for 
the maiden queen. Elizabeth was charmed with all 
these attentions, quite after her own heart; and ,tlie 
puhlio orator having presented her with a Greek Testa- 
ment produced in tJio town, she gave vent to her 
delight, exclaiming, " Gaudeo me in hoc natam esse, ut 
vobis et eoolesia l)ei proasim,”— happy I to bo w>rn in 


this age, to be able to aid you and the^^huiitsh of G<^. 
liiion the queen sat down to a dinn^at the sehobl- 
hotise, prepared by the mayoress of Sandwich and, her 
sistor— good Latin scholars as well as capital oo6)its— and 
feasted as she had never feasted bofoiow So great Was 
her joy and her oonfidenco, tliat she ate tlm meals set^ 
before her “ without any assay,” a thing at which the 
courtiers stood aghast as unparalleled in boldness. . 
After remaining throe days among her Calvinist pb* 
jocts, Elizabeth, at her departure, witnessed a* sight 
which pleased her above all others. On a grassy slope, 
among flowery arches, garlanded with vine branches, 
some hundred dtildren Were sitting in their holiday 
clothes, spinning baize and other textilo fabrics. Eliza' 
both watched the little weavers till tears came into 
her eyes, and then gave a glance at Burleigh which 
ho but too well imderstood. Ho appreciated not loss 
than the queen the sweets of peace, and hated not less 
than she the horrors of war; yet his larger brain 
comprehended bettor than hers that but for tho stout 
vessels in the Channel and tho stout swor^ opposing 
the rush of Romo’s legions down tho Rhine and tho 
Seine, tho industrious little heretics could not spin 
baize at Sandwich. 

Returned from her peace pixigress, Elizal)oih had 
various special embassies waiting for her — from Catho- 
rino do Modioi, now more than over ruler of France, 
from tho Huguenots, and from the revolted Flemings. 
Catherine announced tho accession of her son as 
Henri III., and tho advance of d’Alcn 9 on to tho duke- 
dom of Anjou, tlic title home by tho heir-apparent to 
the throne. For the latter she now solicited mosj; 
earnestly the hand of the queen ; ofiering that if sh6 
would but give her ponnission, ho should coihe to 
England and prefer his suit in person, 'i’ho proposal 
was ilatteiing enough to Elizabeth’s vanity, yot slie 
W'aa not at all iU tho humour to accept it, under tho 
now aspect of things in France. With tho accession 
of Henri, who had quitted his Polisli throne— which 
he had filled only a few months— in tho most dis- 
graceful manner, running away like a thief in tho 
night, and, like a veritable tliief, carrying off evovnx 
jewels to the value of a million of livres, a fresh per- 
secution had set in against the Huguenots. The 
young king, whoso reason was fast giving way nrifler 
the effect of tlio most honiblo debauches, declared 
openly to the envoys of his Protestant subjects, who 
had come to offer their congratulations, that ho left 
them the choice between becoming orthodox Catholics 
or being exterminated ; and the effect of it was that 
the Huguenots sprang to arms once more, determined 
to sell their lives and their liberties as deal ly as possible. 
Waiting to bo attacked every moment, they made 
another attempt to gain tho assistanco of Elizabethi 
imploring her inHho most pathetic manner not to look 
on quietly while they were being massacred by their . 
enemies. Tho queen felt touched, yot refused to 
swerve from her peace policy. To Catherine’s am- 
bassador 1^0 spoke somewhat sternly about the new 
poi’seeutions of his mistress, comprising tho murder 
of Count Miemtgomory, who, after promise of a eafo- 
conduct, had been put to death under hellish tor- 
tures ; but afterwards was as friendly ae ever to 
Jifiottsieur la Motbe-F^n41on, whoso smiles and bows 
j^med in*esiatiWo, Tho Flemish envoys wor^/»ot, 
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rnuoli fortunate f:^ii ijiosa of iUe 

told them tlmt ehe deejAy syrispatliissed 
their efTorts, btti that it was out of her power to 
ussisi ihem^ King Philip beiug her old ally, and she 
having no cause whatever to interfere between him 
and his^ subjects. ^ At a private audience following 
the interview, tlie queen allowed her sympathy to 
show itself more tangibly in tlie promise of a large 
mm of money to the Flemings. The offer was grate- 
flj^ly aocepted, and the supplies forwarded in due 
course to the prince of Orange, who was generous and 
far-sighted enough to hand the greater part over to 
Oonde, for distribution among the Huguenots, telling 
him that joined hands only could fight the battle of 
freedom. 

In the struggle of tho Protestant Netherlands, 
Elizabeth felt more deeply interested than that of 
Protestant Franco, for tho ail-sufficient reascaithat tho 
former promised success far more than tho latter. In 
Franco it was tlio fight of minority against a majority, 
fclio latter commanding all tho resources of established 
power ; while in the Netherlands it was the rising of 
a whole population against forfiign yoke, which, though 
possi bly pi oirocted, could not but end in victory. Tho 
Issue foreshadowed itself clearly in the course of a few 
years. Slowly but irresistibly tho insurgents pushed 
the Spanish armies before them, foot hy foot, and 
almost inch by inch. With tho soa at their back, and 
ino^ifig onward with a sort of hydraulic force, tho 
Dutch “beggai's,'* as King Philip called thorn, and os 
they were proud of calling themselves, reconquered 
tho land of their fathers, sowipg a gieat crop of liberty 
with their own blood and that of their enemies. Alva 
was too good a general not to see, at the lapse of somo 
fivo years, tho ultimate result of Iho tremendous 
campaign in whicli he was engaged ; and unwilling to 
lose at tho end of his career tho bloodstained laurel 
crown which ho had won in a life of battles, lie begged 
tho king to release him fixjra command. I’liilip could 
not refuse, and appointed in his place, in 1573, Don 
, 'Luis do liequesccns y Zunega, governor of Milan, a 
Spanish jioblo of some fame as general, but with more 
r(3pute as a statesman. His fiist efiorts were directed 
to come to a peaceable understanding with the i*evoltod 
subjects of Philip ; but seeinjp; tho uselessness of all 
negotiations with a i>ociple churning nothing loss tlian 
their liberty, civil as well ‘as religious, he began tho 
war anew, with more ferocity than oven Alva. But 
the result was still the same ; foot by foot Hie heretics 
advanced, and foot by foot the Spanish tniops had to 
fall back. Most of the veteran soldiers of Philip and 
his father, seasoned in a hundred battles all over 
^ Europe, had alrc/idy found their graves in tho 
marshes of Holland, and a constant stream of fresh 
troops was pouring down tho from over the 

i Alps, yet the sea swallowod them all— the sea, and 
, ^ tho “ beggars ** from off tho sea, claiming to wear 
. , their rags in freedom. For a moment Don Luis de 
liequescens entertained hopes of victory, in stealing, 
the sudden breach of negotiations, upon the City 
' 0$ Xicydott, whhAi had conquered its iudependenoo, 

And laying siege to it with an overwhelming force. 
There were scarce any other defenders but cripples, 
j , maimed in baUle, wnhin thedty, but '^ven tnese 
V' .to roidst the enemy. After terrible suffer- 


ings from fkaino and i)estilenoo, they Kuetjoedtid in 
brSIdcing thq dykes which kept off tlie sea, and the 
furious waters drowned another SpanisU army, while 
tho one-eyed, legless, and armless cripples paddled 
about in little boats on tho stormy waves, a terror to 
tho panic-stricken soldiers, who saved their lives in 
rapid flight. Much socjiier than Alva, Don Luis 
found that ho was opposing a foe that could never bo 
conquered, and grieving overmuch at his ill-sucoess, 
he died after little moi'e tlian two years’ command. 
Six months after his doatli, on the 8th of Novcmljer, 
1576, the representatives of the whole of the revolted 
provinces, which had hitherto been fighting Hoparately 
for fieedom, signed a treaty of union at the city of 
Ghent, solemnly declaring the iudoiiendcnce of tho 
Netherlands. 

The victory of Protestantism was nowhere more 
welcomed than in England. In tho first flush of 
I enthusiasm, even Elizabeth felt inclined to thiw off 
her habitual pniderico, and Burh'igJi obtained permis- 
sion to place himself in official (communication with the 
now government formed at Ghent, ’llio conse<[uonccs 
of this step wore somewhat unexpected. At tlie com- 
moncomeut of 1577, it was atitumnood to tho queen 
that a special embassy had arrived from tho Nether- 
lands, Ixoaded by tho Count St. Aldogoudo, fi ieud of 
tho prince of Orange, to offer her tlio sovereignty of 
the country, nominally as doaceddaut of tho ancient 
rulers of Flanders, Ihiough Philippa of liainault, wife 
of Edward HI. It was felt by tlie prince of Orange 
and tho other civil and military leaders who had sue- 
ccodSd thus far in releasing tlie Netherlands from tlio 
Spanish yoke, that tho people wore too weak as yet 
to establish a commonwealth of their own, and that 
the only means of entirely contjuering their independ- 
enco, as well as the still greater task of maintaiiiing 
it, could bo found in attaching tliomsolves to some 
gimtor state. England naturally offered itself as both 
near in geographical position and sympathizing in 
religion ; and St. Aldcgonclo loft Ghent in tho firm 
hope tliht Elizabeth would not refuse tho tempting 
offer laid before her. But it was too tempting for an 
over cautions cpieon. Tho way in which the new 
diadem was hold before hoi? eyes, as descendant of a 
long lino of kings, was well calculated to arouse both 
her vanity and her higher ambition as a niler; but 
it was not suffici(5nt to make her oveiicKik the fact 
that tho crown of tho Nethoilands meant war with 
8p;iin, and war to tho knife. Tliat, some day or other, 
tho great Catholic power would rise against her, do 
what she might, Burhdgh had long told her, yet 
without enforcing conviction ; and she* was now less 
than over inolined to fear Spanish aggression, seeing 
how ]>ati(mily I’hilip had borne and continued to bear 
the potty insults directed against him. Open war 
was the only thing, tho queen felt, that could rouse 
him into action against England, and for this ex- 
tremity she was not prepai'cd. She theixjforo in- 
formed St. Aldegonde that she must decline, tlioiigh 
with deep rogret, the brilliant offer made to her by 
tlie prince of Orange and the people oi tho Nether- 
lands, that she could not offer any other assistance 

to their cause but diplo#atio interforenco at the court 
of Spain*, Tlie reply was given against the advice ot 
*1^1*0 furoisaw that Eng* ^.*id would be coui' 
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pelled to help Oie Flemish insurgents, wlmtlior 'willing 
or not. A few months showed that in this caso,'»too, 
his sagacity was not at fault. 

To succeed il^uescens, Philip despatched Don Johan 
of Austria, his half hmther, bastard son of Kaiser 
Charles V., into the revolted provinces. Don Johan, 
thmigh not more tlian thirty years, had the reputation 
of being both the greatest militar}" and naval com- 
mander of the age, and as ambitious as famous, he 
had lifted his eyes already to a crown. It was at his 
especial request that his royal brother had t^nt him 
into the Netherlands, ho having formed in his imag- 
ination the great achemo of invading Biitain after 
having oonquorod the Flomisli rebels, and of offering 
his hand to Mary Stuart, to I’ulo at her side two 
kingdoms. Wild as seemed the plan, it was less so in 
Don Johan than it might have been in any other man 
lose favoured by fortune, for his life had been a 
romance from the boginning, and to himself appeared 
at times like a dream. The son of a bfiautiful girl 
of Katisbon, Barbara Blomberg, he was early taken 
away from his unhappy mother, to be educated in the 
house of a Spanish nobleman as eon of the latter ; he 
was then presented, in the midst of a foiest high on the 
I’yrenoesjto King l^ilip, and after that taken to court 
as a page, and suddenly, without any preparation, at a 
splendid festival at Valladolid, declared the son of the 
world-renowned Kaiser Charles. Don Johan was next 
intrusted with tlie command of on aimy against tlie 
Moors, whom ho defeated in many encounters ; then 
made high admiral of the united fleets of Spain and 
Venice, which he led against the Turks, with the result 
of gaining the gigantic naval battle off Lepanto; 
Sind finally, loft to conquer Tunis and the adjoining 
Barbaiy states, seriously bent upon resuscitating 
the cm])iro of Carthago, There was nothing marvel- 
lous in such a man attempting to invade England, 
which object, indeed, and inat of gaining the hand of 
the royai heroine of Kirk-o -Field and Loch Leven, 
seemed i>uny in comparison with Carthaginian dreams 
of power. One and the other was a -visien ; ' but the 
battle off Lepanto, on tlie lips of all Europe as greatest 
event of the ago, was a splendid realit}^ and Queen 
Elizabeth herself beheld 'not without terror the ar- 
rival iu the Netherlands of the son of Kaiser Charles 
and Barbara Blomberg. 

TIj© first proceedings of D«)n J(ihan were eminently 
>ski]ful. He entered into an arrangement with the 
provisional government ostablisuod at Ghent, by tli*^'. 
terns of which warlike oj>enition8 wcie to cease on 
both sides for an indefinite pfjriod, dming whidi the 
Italian and Spanish soldiers should bo sent out of the 
country, tbeir outstanding pay, amounting to above 
, fit)00 florins, being discharged from the revolutionary 
exchequer. 1'his agreement was doubly advantageous 
to Don Jolian, by supplying him wdth money, of which 
he was greatly in want to stop the clamour of 
the troops, who, not being paid, had begun to break 
all discipline, plundenng Antwerp and other laige 
towns, and also by allowing him time to negotiate 
with each of the fw-o great parties befoie him. Though 
mainlv carried on by the I^rotestant Flemish popuia- 
timif the insurection of the Netherlands had gradually 
come to embrace the Walloon race in the south- 
eastein parts* Koman Catholic in tlio main;^nd to j 


detach the latter element from the former b(»catne one 
of the great objects of the new obmmander. Deeply 
impressed with* the importance of the maxim 
et impera,” Don Johan carried out the policy based 
thereon to the full, and in a very short time saw bis 
exertions meet with due reward. By a liWal 4^^ 
tribution of gold and of honours, the bastard of 
Kaiser Charles succeeded in a very few months in 
splitting the forces of the revolution into tliroe fections, 
violently opposed to each other. The first, embracing 
the purely Flomish population of the northern pro^ 
Vinces, at once gathered around the prince of Orange, 
nominating him regent of Holland and Brabant, upon 
which the Walloons on their part chose the Austrian 
Archduke Mathias for their ruler. These two elections 
had scarcely been made whcwi a third group, composed 
of a mixture of the Flemish and Walloon elements, 
formed itself in the south-westem provinces, Flanders, 
and Hainaulf, and invited the duke of Anjou to assume 
the government. Don Johan, established at Namur 
with but a handful of Gorman troops, quietly watched 
the development of the disunion, calculating the time 
by which the three sections of the insurgents would 
turn their swords upon each other. In the mean- 
while he kept up an active coiTespondence with the 
pope, who had been informed ol his plan of invading 
England, and had approved it with passionate energy, 
offering everything in his power to assist in the great 
enteipi'iso. The preparations for it soon occupied Don 
Johan entirely, for to him the Netherlands appeared 
but a stepping stone to further conquests. Iluviug 
gained one of the gi-eatq^t naval battles ever fought, 
he doomf^d himself the fit king of the greatest mari- 
time nation upon eaiih. 

Elizabeth was filled with alaim at too sudden 
change of affairs in the Netherlands. The vast plans 
of Don Johan were made known to her, as fai* as they 
could be discovered by spies at Komo and at Namur, 
through the prince of Orange, whose agents kept flying 
to and fro between the Hague and Greenwicli, entreat- 
ing the queen to prevent the invasion of her own 
country by giving active assistance to her friends 
abroad. There was sufficient danger to overcome all 
further timidity on Elizabeth's part, and she accord- 
ingly signed, on the tth of January, 1678, a treaty^ot 
alliance with tlie regent of Holland and Brabant, 
binding herself to assist him with an army of five 
tbouFand foot and one thousand horse, to bo maintained 
at his charge, and to lend him, at the same time, the 
sum of one hundred thousand pounds, on condition 
that the princi{»al towns of the Nothei lands should 
give security for the repayment of the loan, as well as 
all other cliargos in the conduct of tlie warincutred bj^ 
the English government. No sooner had Elizabeth 
concluded this t^aty when she became afraid of its 
oons^uences, and to soothe King Philip despatched a 
special envoy. Sir I'homas Wijkes, to represent to his 
majesty that it was for his own special benefit that he 
was going to be attacked by a British force, inasmuch 
as the que^ feared that if she did not send an army 
into the Netherlands, the duke of Anjou would make 
himself master of tie country to annex it to France. 
Philip did not acquiesce in this innocent view, unabfe 
to see that it would do him any good to be b^ton hy 
on English army; however, he concealed his 
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vesontoent to Sir Tlioqms Wilkoa, ooBtenting himself 
wi^?rapidly forwarding troops to Don Joban, ordering 
bim to att^k the rebole without a moment’s loss of 
time# The conqueror of Lepanto had already entered 
the field, and his fortunate star again presiding, he 
defeated the Flemings, who had brought the whole of 
their forces together, in a tremendous battle at Gem- 
bloux, near Namur. In it perish^ the flower of the 
troops of the prince of Orange, bringing the Nether- 
lands at tlie foot of Don Johan, whose dreams of 
pbwer kept soaring higher than ever. But all the 
visions of a wondrous life of romance wore now louch- 
ing tlie finale, destined to be cut down at a stroke. 
On the last day of September, L578, the son of Kaiser 
Charles, in the fulness of health and Strength and 
glory, passed his army in review, for the great march 
down to tho sea; and on the following morning, the> 
first day of October, he was lying in his coffin. A 
grain of some mysterious powder had finished in a few 
seconds the career of a man for whoso ambition empires 
seemed too small. 

The grain of powder was believed to have been sent 
b}*' King Philip. He had loftg been jealous of tho 
fame of his brother, and it was said that the jealousy 
liad risen into hatied through the discovery of a great 
, plot which Don Johan had formed in oonoert with the 
duke of Guise, head of the ultra-papal party in France. 
The latter faetion, getting more powerful with the 
decay of royal prerogative, the wretched king being 
despised alike by the Huguenots and their cnomios, 
had been knit together strongly in a Catholic Leagjue, 
presided over by Guise, aimitjg at the extermination 
of Protestantism by the means set in operation at the 
day of St. Ikrtholomow. Guise was high-soaring In 
his ambition, almost as much os Don Johan ; and aflor 
much cipliei^d correspondence, a far-reaching secret 
pact was eoiicliuled betwe^en the two “ for the mutual 
defence of Iho crowns of Franco and Spain.” Seeing 
that Henri HI. had no children, and was not likely to 
have any, and that his heir was a weak-minded youth, 
and the next individual in the line of succession, the 
king of N avarre, a confirmed heixdio, Guise kept his 
eye fixed upon the throne of Franco ; while Don Johan, 
remombcfring that but one man, with two babies in 
the^radlo, stood between him and the grand heritage 
of Ids father, aspired to stit on his brow one day the 
diadem of Spain with its vast dejpeiidoncies, adding it 
to that of tho other kingdoms within the grasp of his 
ambition. V isionary as wci*e tiieso sc?hemos of world 

dominion, oven in son of Kaiser Charles, he h^i- 
tated not to embody them in ciphers, which, falling 
into the hands of tho Sjmnish government settled his 
doom* In Don Johan of Austria, King Philip lost the 
.^greatest of his generals, and Quwn Elizaiseth the 
greatest of her enemies. • 

As successor of Don Johan in the Netherlands, Philip 
appointed Prince Alexander Fames© of Parma, a 


shrewd man, full of the Italian spirit of intrigue. 
Following in the stops of his two predecessors, he 
made it his first ^jeot to detach the Catholic Walloon 
population entirely from tho Protestant Flemings, in 
whidi he succeeded to the extent that they not only 
separated entirely from the party of the insurrec- 
tion, but ranged themselves under his hannor. Arch- 
Auke , Mathias, who had Austria, 


against tho wish of his illustrious parents, to fill his 
post as leader, ,was discharged without ooremony, and 
Fameso at once prepared to march with his now alU<'H 
against the enemies of King Philip. Tliose were still 
divided into two factions, th^? first oompiisiug tho over- 
whelming majority, of the people, tho men struggling 
for idigious as well as civil liberty, ranged under 
the prince of Cmnge, and the second ropi ebonting the 
Catholic inhabitants of tho south-western provinces, 
bent chiefly upon regaining their old political inde- 
pendence, under tho duke d’ Anjou. To strengthen 
themselves in the final contest for freedom, the 
Pi-otestants of the north, s(X)u after the arrival i»f 
Alexander Famose, elected representatives to a great 
congress, which met at the city of Utiecht, to dcliboraio 
on the future of the country, The discussion wiu? 
short and action immediate, for after a few confereu(H\s i 
the deputies representing the provinces of Holland, 
Zealand, Utrooht, Gueldorland, and Groningen con- 
cluded a solemn pact for the establishment of a com- 
monwealth, under the name of “ the United Nether- 
lands.” The inqiortaut document, forming tho basis 
of a now state great in tho annals of Europe, was 
signed on tho 23rd of January. 1370, and adhered to, 
shortly after, by Ihvoo more provinces, Friesland, 
Drentho, and Overyssol, thus raising the number of 
cenfoderato states to eiglit. William of Orange was 
elected to bo ruler of tho united provinces under the 
title of Stadholdcr, pending negotiations with Queen 
Elizabeth, who had been invited by fresh ombassios to 
accept tho sovereignty wresto<l from King Philip. 
But tho qnee*i felt as little inclined as ever to emhaik 
in so perilous an undertaking. She sent supplies and 
a few hundred soldiers, under tho command of Sir 
John Norris, to tho prince of Orange, but. professed 
to do KO in secret, not intcrru}>liiig official intercom so 
with the Spanish government, but attempting, on the 
contrary, to draw l^hilip nearer to her by tho c-oTitiuued 
assertion that she luid solely his own interest at heart. 
It was a policy essentially feminino, not made by 
any means to raise respect for England either in the 
Netherlands or in Spain, and tho only efibet of it was 
that of postponing for a short time a war that had 
become inevitable, and in tlie meanwhile giving rise 
to conspiracies far move ruinous and demoralizing 
than the cladi of aimed hosts meeting on tho field ol 
battle. 

It was not to bo expected that Philip should submit 
tamely to the attacks directed against hi.s power for 
years, and which wore aggravated rather than soften(‘(l 
by tho smooth speeches ()f English envoys, who^e 
ai’guments presupposed lum to bo a semi-idiot. I o 
humble the queen, whoso insults had booomf3 unbear 
able, was tho one great object ho had most at heart , 
and he vfould have declared war at once had not his 
deep caution constantly overruled his fiercer instincts, 
After the discovery of tho Hidolfi conspiracy an inya-^ 
sion of England was not to be thought ot, and^ di^ 
countenanced by even ' tho most warlike of the king h 
iwlvisers, tho unanimous opinion oi the .Spanish privy 
council being that the landing of an amy in Eliza- 
beth’s dominions should be preceded by an insur^o- 
tion, more or less general, Wf her subjects. To effect this, 
mowds of emissaries w^ constantly despatched into 
England to preach revolt in iho nai'< - of religion ; but 
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their bucjcobu was not great, both Btnieigh awd Elisa- 
beth ^giving distinct proofe of being octermincd to 
oppose persecution to sedition. Burleigh, on whom 
ine cares of government wore beginning to toll, liis 
smoulders having homo dbw for half a lifetime the 
chief burthen of rule, had strengthened his position, 
soon after tlio break up of the Hcotoh anarcliy in the 
fall of Edinburgh Castle, by admitting two friends 
into the cabinet, whose assistance proved of the greatest 
value. These were Sir Francis Walsingham and l)r. 
Thomas Wilson, both of whom had served as ambas- 
sadors in Franco, wIjo were sworn in as “ her majestic’s 
mncipal seci'ctaries of state ” in the last days of 1673, 
Burleigh advancing to be, as lord high treasurer, the 
nominal, as ho had for years been the real head of 
the government. Of these two “ socrotarios,” Wal- 
singham wfis the most important to the queen in the 
^eat wiir which King Philip was waging against her 
in her own realm. Sir Ihuncis, besides being a stanch 
IVotostant and loyal to the core of his heart, had 
acquired, in a long sojourn on the Continent, a know- 
ledge of many languages, together wdth an extraoi di- 
nary talent for intrigue ; and however mole-like the 
inovoments of the Jesuits despatched from Homo and 
Madrid to overthrow heresy and prepare the way for 
another f6to of St. Bartholomew, he almost invariably 
succeeded in laying hold of them in their haunts before 
they could do any ifiiscliief. Accoiding to the testi- 
mony of one Lloyd, who stood up as his panegyrist, 
Walsingham employed not less than seventy spies 
abroad, and thrice tlie number at home, to keep him- 
self well informed of the machinations ot*the ©nemioa 
of his sovereign and Protestantism. “Ho, would 
cherish a plot,** master Lloyd proudly remarks, “ for 
some years together, admitting the conspirators to his 
and to the queen’s prebonce familiarly, but dogging 
them out watchfully : on some mou his sjiics waitesd 
every hour for three years.’* It was a wretched 
system of preserving peace and governing a great 
country, but Burleigh and l\is friends had not much 
choice of otlicr means. Open attack might have 
been mot by open resistance ; but an army of Jesuits 
could only bo fought by an army of spies. 

King Philip's emissaries mot with no vory groat 
success in England, but thc^y found a better liold for 
their operations in Scotland. Under tho eneigetio 
rule of tho carl of Morton, who kept down revolt with 
a high hand, nithlossly punishing all disturber s of the 
peace, whether rich or p^or, noble or villain, the 
country was fast rocovoiing from tlio miscrhjs of years 
of anarchy, when a now source of discord was imported 
by the over aotfve agents of Homo. The signal defeat 
which Maiy Stuart^ party hod sulFerod on tho estab- 
lishment of Morton as regent had discouraged the 
, loaders for a moment, but not broken their sjlirit, and 
they only awaited a favourable opportunity to come 
forward again. Mary herself q^uiotly watched events 
from her ^Jheffield pnson, workiM embroidery for her 
lieyal sister of Engkind during the day, and actively 
I corresponding with her friends at Home, Madrid, and 
Paris during the night There was* plenty of oppor- 
to carry on the con'ospondenoe, for tiie 2 %ours i 
of tor confinement had been almost done away with i 
in egmsequenee of her industry in manufoeturing pre- 
sents fyt the maiden imajesty of England, thcP^ift of j 


three irplendid nightcaps in particnUr*produoing the 
effect or throwing open to hot for a wbiio;the gates of 
Shofiiold Castle, "ilie captive queen had toeh slibwed 
to go and drink the waters of Buxkm for her hOaltiw 
and Jmd met there, as if by aocidont, the head the 
English government, charming him, Kko evmyhody 
else, by her manners and conversation. Bu^ign, 
havii^ seen Mary Stuart, and admired her ekUl in 
working nightcaps and table oiimmcnts, was so much^ 
thrown off his guard as to advise the queen to gmui" 
her as much litoriy as compatible with safety, tluw# 
being little reason fo foor that slie would again embark 
in plots a^inst tlie peace of the realm. The facility 
thus acquired to receive old and mew friends •Mary'i 
turned to the best use. Slie had one gicat hope leit j 
before her, that of seeing her son rise to power above j 
all her enemies, and to tms she (dung with the tenacity 
of despair. How to hiindle the lover of this fcwco was 
a subject constantly filling her mind, the solution of 
wliioh finally shaped itself in a correspondence with 
her cousin, the duke of Guise, who, since he had become 
chief of the Catholic League, had shown a warmer 
interest in her fate tlmn oven King Philip. Guise 
pre^posed to introduce some of the most accomplished 
of nk secret agents, versed in all tho arts of flattery 
and oourily wiles, to the notice of tho hoy-king of 
Scsoiland, and by their means to overthrow tho ivigency 
of Morton and power of tho Protestant party. It was 
a plan hailed with delight by Mary Stuart, and she 
not only agreed to use all her influence 1o bring her 
son under tho domination of Guise’s omisMarioB, with 
the chief object of making him renounce tho faith in 
which he had boon eduewited, but offered to enforce 
their action by a document under her own hand. The 
imper, which received the full approbation of the head 
of tho Catholic League, was in the form of a last will 
and testament. 

“ In order,’* Mary Stuart willed, “ not to contravene 
tho glory, honour, and preservation of tlie Catholic, 
Apostolic, and Homan church, in which I wish to live 
and die, if tho prince of Scotland, my son, shall be 
bronghtbaok to its creed in spite of tho bad education 
he has received, to my great regret, in the heresy of 
Calvin, among my rebeUious subjocis, 1 leave him the 
sole and only heir of my kingdom of Scotland, an(l of 
tho right which I justly claim to the crown of England 
and its dependent countries ; but if, on the other hand, 
my said son continues to live in tlie said heresy, I 
^deld and transfer all my rights in England and else* 
where to tho Catholic king, or any of hie relations 
whom ho may please, with the advice and consent of 
his holiness, to appoint. And 1 do this, not only because , 
I poTCoive him to be the true mippoilor of the Catholic 
roligion, but also out of gratitude for the many fovours 
which J, and tljp friends recommended by me, have 
received in my grcfitcst necessity; and, furthermore, 
out of respect Ibi' the right which he himself possesses 
to the said kingdoms and countries. 1 boseooh him, in 
reinm, to make alliance with tho noble house of : 
Lorraine and of Guise, in memoir of tho race from 
which I sprung on my mother’s side.** Tho objo<^ of 


she dktributed her embroidered nightc^aps, wicUtbotii' 
to gain the favour of Philip for the of the (kubheto 
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t^0 Miieiste dt Giuse’9 agc^ta* Tfto lattet' m^e their 
th^ month of Septomber, 1579« | 
iV bead of the miBsioo, Eauri Stewart, oommonly 


courts announcing that he was the hoarer of a sooret 
m&m&i from the chief of the Catholic Lo^ue, and 
woula have to confer with the young king in private, 
li was in vain the earl of Mortpn opposed the aemand, 
and attempt^ to chaise the Mpish omiHsariosr The 
king, who, by an intrigue of the Ilamiltons and other 
of wie old friends of his mother, had been declared of 


rapidity, became visible in him. Young and hand- 
some in person, and hiding under graceful manners 
all the licentiousness of the mast licentious court in 
Europe, the agent of the duke of Guise in a few weeks 
gained an ascendancy over Mary Stuart-*s son which left 
him de*if to all other influence, and absolutely mutinous 
to the behests of Morton. The latter felt thoroughly 
alarmed, and not knowing how to help himself in this 
imexpoct(;d turn of affairs, implored £li:sabetli to send 
somebody to the young king, to coimioiuct the progress 
of the gi’cat papal inirigue that was going on. The 
queen, advised by Burleigh and Wafiin^am, appre- 
ciated. the greatness of the danger ; and a diplomatist 
of experience, Sir Kobert Bowes, got orders to proceed 
to the court of Scotland and to tell James VI. that his 
succession to the throne of Elizabeth would bo in 
serious danger unless ho discarded his new favourites. 

Sir Kobert liowos was prosonttjd to the youthful 
majesty of Scotland at Stirling Castle in the spring of 
1 680, and delivered his message ; but had the mortiuca- 
lion to see that it had no eflTect whatever. So fiir from 
neglecting his French friend and oounstdlor, James VI. 
took a xJoasure in showing his regard for him by 
giving liim the appointment of lord chamberlain, at 
the same time elevating him to the vacant earldom 
of Lennox, and investing him with the command of 
Dumbarton Castle. The latter stop came to make an 
end to further indecision on the part of the earl of 
Morton. Having good grounds for tearing tliat it was 
the^intention of Mary Stuart to entice the king from 
Stirling to Dumbarton, whore ships were waiting to 
carry him off to France, he organized moosuros, in 
concert with Sir Roboi't Bowes, for staying the plot hy 
the arrest of the chief conspirators. But this only 
aooelorated the crisis prepared by the emissaries of 
Guise. Masters in intrigue, d'Aubigny and his allies, 
chief among tliem Captain James Stewart of Ochilti^oe, 
a continental soldier of fortune, commenced organizing 
"•a vast conspiracy against Morton, and, gaining over 
fsome of the leading nobles by xu*omis88 and others by 
threats, soon found themselves at the head of a band 
; detonnined to ruin, by any means in their power, the 
man who bad saved the conutTr from anarchy, 

^ ^ healed the wounds inflicted by the fioroost of intestine 
; wars. Blinded both by the confidence of his own 
p^er and the trust that his cause was not only that 
, ^ of Scotch but also of English Protestantism, Morton 
:<was littiu on his guard against the conspirators, and 
?' ‘ the mj^e.they wore digging under his feet. 


It e^Mcdcd suddenly and witli terrific foive. On the 
last day of the year 1680, a. mooting of the nrivv 
council was hold at Stirling Castle, iircsided over by 
the young king, whoso education in deceit, and un- 
scrupulousness had made rapid strides under the in- 
struotion of the acoompli*died teachers from the court 
of Catherine do Medici. The earl of Morton Wiis 
sitting quietly at .the counoil-table, discussing affairs 
of state, when suddenly the captain of Oclnltreo stnil,- 
ted into the room, accusing him of complicitv in <bo 
murder of Lord Darnloy. On a sign fiein the bi»}'- 
king, who played the part assigned to him to perfec- 
tion, the guards approached and dragged the carl off I 
to prison on the charge of murder. It was the first 

E iiblio act of the son of Mary Stuai t, augunng well fur 
is ftiture career. 

%Vhon tlio nows of Morton*s arrest arrived in 
England there was a general cry fur war. There 
was no secret as to the origin of the plot which, in 
carrying the carl to piison, hfid ovortumocl the 
Protestant rule in the northern kingdom ; and seeing 
the claim of the boy-king to the English throne, there 
appeared cause enough to withdraw him hy force from 


the hands of the agents of the Catholic League. 
Both Burleigh and Walsingham declared tbcmHoiv«j« 
strongly in favour of armed intcrforonco in Scjotlaiul ; 

I but Elizabeth was as unwilling as over to proceed to 
I this extremity. 'J'o all her oltl aversion of war there 
was added, tcmx>orarily, another cause for oppasing 
measures likely to offend the court of Franco, in tlio 
I rise of an ardent affection for tlio duke of Anjou, This 
hopeful sonjof Catherine de Medici, who hod been 
dallying for years with the maiden tendtunoss of 
.Elizabeth, had roused himself at last to a despciato 
effort in courtship by coming to England in person, to 
woo for tlio hand of a queen now verging towaids 
fifty. The effort was clue partly to the instigation 
of Catherine, whoso dofenninatioii to see the English 
crown on the head of tJie youngest of her children 
seemed to grow stronger with the increase of her own 
difficulties ; and partly to the demands of his political 
friends among the Huguenots, who wislied to see him 
established in the Netherlands. Hero the influence 
of Elizabeth was xwarnount; and Anjou shrewdly 
judged that if ho could but gain her goodwill, the 
United Provinces would accept him for a ruler, as well 
as the districts adjoining France, where ho had been 
already elected, thus enabling him to satisfy his 
ambition to become the loader of a gre^t nation 
emerging into freedom. Full of this idea, whieh.bfd 
originated, howiwcr, not in his own brain but in tnat 
of the prince of Cond(S, who found him a^usoful ttiongb I 
somewhat dangerous tool in tho Protestaiit intor^cfti 
tho son of Catherine do Medici determined to rifiAic tHo 
dangers and unpleasantnesses pf a trip across fhe>^ 
Channel in a visit to Queen Elizabeth, Previous to 
starting he despatched a “herald of love** to the 
queox^ in tho T)erson of one Monsieur Simior, an 
individual of the most howitohing charaotor. Ho 
arrived at Gre^wioh Palace in the summer of 1679, 
and pruved so irrofidstible to the maiden que^n that 
she at onoe admitted him into the circle of her most 
higbly-fevourod courtiers, ^d seemed never liappv 
hut when in his oompany^'l^ln return for so much 
condescension^ jklonaieur Sitmer tolu her majesty an in- 
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teroeting piece of nevirs, ivhiob, by reafeon of hie su- 

a attractiveness, he had cotne to learn from the 
of honotir, namely, that the earl of Leicester 
had been secretly married of late to a younc widow, 
the countess of Ebsex. alt drove Elizabeth into a 
towering rage, in which she so far forgot herself as 
to order the arrest of the handsome earl on whom she 
had lavished so many tokens of affection. Ho would 
have been sent to the Tower but for the intervention 
of Burleigh, who reprcsent(3d to her the danger of 
exhibiting her jealousy by such a step, which might 
servo as a confirmation of all the scandalous rumours 
that had been sprefid about her connection with the 
favourite. The counsel W'as too wise not to be acted 
upon, and Leicester was set free again, but banished 
from the queen’s prosenco. lb pay the ^‘heiald of 
love "for Lis amiable gossip, Leicester attempted to 
shoot him, but failed, only hitting a poor bargeman. 
The irresistible individual was greatly fiightoned, and 
demanded jierraission to leave the court, jdeading that 
ho liad to return to France to give an account of his 
mission. Elizabeth gi-aciously allowed him to depart, 
informing him at the same time that his master 
should meet with the wannest welcome whenever it 
should please him to come to England. Two weeks 
had not elapsed when a foreigner, in dusty attire, 
attended by only two servants, presented himself at 
the gate of Greenwich Palace, announcing that ho had 
come to pay a visit to the queen. Elizabeth started in 

joyful sui prise when learning iliat the heir-apparent 
of France had arrived, ready to sink at her Icet and 
attempt to win her love. , 

All that was woman in Elizalx)th was stirred as 
scarce ever it had boon lioforo when Fiancis duke of 
Anjou came to stand in her prehonco. He wtuj far 
fioin bring handsome, but had all the grace of man- 
ners and suavity of speech distinguishing the most 
voluptuous court of Europe, w’^hich, together with his 
easy consciousness of exalted birth, made a deep im- 
pression upon the queon. Her strong good sense had 
never yet been drowned under the sea of adulation 
that kept constantly flowing around her ; the kneeling 
courtiers, pouring forth flatteiies without end, could 
give but small satisfaction to that deep instinct in the 
female breast seeking to look npwaid and not down- 
ward to the bearer of manhood, Al»ovo all, the duke 
of Anjou presented himself as the first man who over 
wooed her as a woman desires to be wooed, for her 
own sake. Big-headed Austrian archdukes, ^epro- 
sontod by sharp-witted diplomatists, and other lovers 
admiring by proxy, with a sharp look-out for dowenos, 
were but slightly more satisfactory than the courtiers 
kneeling in tlie dust, eager to coin riclies and honourh 
out of her smiles. But Francis of Anjou, heir to a 
<^eat throne, not inferipr to that of England, *arriving 
in humble dh^gniso 'to seek lior love, facing tlie 
dangers of travel by land and sea, was an appaii- 
tion coming upon Elizabeth like the sound of ronmneo 
which her heart had never known before. He stayed 
but three days at Greenwich, but the time was enough 
to win the queen, and before ho h ft* Elizabeth gave 
l)im a distinct promise of her hand. At the beginning 
cSf Oefober, immediately after Anjou’s deijarture, t)ie 
privy council met at Whitehall to deliberate upon the 
marriage of the qne^. The debates wm e far different 


from what jSlizabeth oxpooteil. Kemombering that the , 
parliament* together with all her advisers, mid 
constant in their endeavour to persuade her into 
matrimony, the address of the commons formally 
declaring that she might many “whei'o it should 
please her, with whom it should please her, and as 
soon as it diould please her,” the queen fancied tlfiat 
her privy council would joyfully assent to her con- 
templated union, praying her not to delay it ; and 
great was her astonishment, therefore, when she 
found that the majority of her ministers wore strongly 
opposed to the match, Elizabeth, while well remem- 
beiing the past, hod forgotten for the moment that 
fourteen years had elapsed since the commons had 
sent in their Lust petition, that she was now forty- 
seven, and her lover only twenty-three, and that he 
was the son of tlie woman-monster wdio had prepared 
the horrors of 8t. Bartholomew. This last was the 
chief reason why the privy council, clearly expressing 
the feeling of the people of England, declared itself 
opposed to tho marriage with the duke of Anjou, 
hiding, however, the objection under tho milder and 
more diplomatic ground of disparity of years. “In 
ycaiu the queen might be his mother," Sir Baljih 
♦Sadler blurted out ; “ there is more than doubtfulness 
of issue ; few old maids escajic,” The woids wei*o 
never forgotten nor foi-given by Elizabotli. 

The opposition of the members of her privy council 
was not enough to deter tho queen fiom following the 
i bent of her indination ; and having listened to their 
reasons she began to look for advice in another direc- 
tion. After tho lapse of a w^oek, in which she had 
various proofs that nor jlroposcd marriage was highly 
unpopular, she asked the advice of Sir I’hilip Sydney, 
known to her as one of tho noblest and mo^ 1 independ- 
ent of her courtiers, and, by tho testimony of Wuliam 
of Orange, “ one of tho ripest and greatest statesmen in 
all Eurojie.” Sydney, with remarkable boldness, indi- 
cated tlio dangers of tho French matrimonial alliance 
to Elizabeth, “ The heart of your people will bo 
galled," he told the queen in a letter, “ if not aliened, 
wJien they shall see you take for husband a French- 
man and a papist, of whom tho common people know 
this chiefly, that he is the son of the Jezebel of our 
age, and that his brother made ol^lation of his own 
sister’s marriage the easier to massacre our bretln vji 
in rqligion. As long as ho is but a younger prince in 
might, and a papist in profession, he neither can nor 
will greatly shield you, and if he grow to l>e king, his 
defence will bo like Ajax’s shield, which rather weighed 
down than defended those that boro it." Elizabeth’s 
reply to tlioso manly observations, wliich she had 
herself provoked, was to order Sydney to leave tho 
court, after which, with ever rising dissatisfaction, she 
summoned tho privy council for fother deliberation. 
But renewed diSenssion of tho Anjou marriage did 
not do away with tho strong objections against it, 
whK?h BO much excited the queen as to load her into 
a most mean and spiteful act, A luckless barrister of 
Lincoln’s Inn, of the name of Stubbs, presuming from 
what ho had heard that tho maiden majesty of 
England was in want of advice concerning her lovo 
affair, wrote and published a pamphlet on tlio subject, 
entitled “ The mscoveiy of a gaping gulf whomn ' 
England is like to be swallowed by -another Pionob^ 


is not tho Lord forbid tbo baniia.*^ ' , | 

bocfc rSbrrcHl to SSlissabetb in term fidl of adiM^n: 

‘‘ tibe o:i^wned nymph of Enghmd,” and was only 
hard ti|>bn the duke of Aujou, spoken of as **an imp 
of the, crown of Franc© and “ a son of that Henri if. | 
whose &mily, ever since he married with Catherine | 
of Italyt are violent enemies of the Gospel of Christ, j 
and wh^ successors have been, one after the other, 
as a Domitian after a Nero.” To punish the man 
who dared to call })pr lover an imp, Elizabeth ordered 
Stubbsi as well as the publisher of his pamphlet, to 
be arrested and proceeded against under a barbarous 
statute passed during Maiy’s reign of terror ; and both i 
were condemned to a long imprisonment, and the loss i 
of their right hands* The sentence was carried out in 
the most cniol manner, the hands being chopped off 
with a butcher's knife and mallet in the market-place 
of Westminster. Poor Stubbs, with very unnecessary 
loyalty, luid the courage, when the torture was over, 
with the warm blood gushing from his arm and his 
right hand lying on the ground, fo lift his cap with 
his left hand, crying “ GeS save the queen.” But he 
fainted immediately after, was then thrown into a 
dungeon, and let out only to die as a beggar, his bones 
being finally buried in i^o sands of Boulogne* 
Eugrossed by thoughts of her lover, Elizabeth bad 
no time nor wish to interfere in the affairs of Scotland. * 
After his arrest by D'Aubigny and his co-conspirators, 
the earl of Morton was at once brought to trial for 
the murder of Damley, the avowed intention of his 
accusers being fo annihilate in him the head of the 
IVotestant party as well as the friend of England. 
During his regency of nine yeturs the earl had shown 
himself tlio stanch friend of Elizabeth, keeping in 
active communication with Burleigh, and doing 
eveiything in his power to sow friendship and good- 
will between the two realms, so as to prepare the 
people for the hopod-for union of the southern with 
the northern kingdom. In return for tlieso groat 
seiwices, redounding to the advantage of England 
quite as much as tliat of Scotland, the earl could well 
claim the help of Elizabeth in the hour of need ; but 
she had nothing to give but vain promises. Instead 
of marching a few hundred soldiers across the Border, 
and chasing the agents of the Catholic League back 
to thair haunts on the Continent, she sent a couple of 
diplomatists, who were laughed at by the emissaries 
of Guise jand openly insulted. The tiial of Morton 
was a mere fe-rce. He confessed freely that BothwoU 
had desired him, in the name of the queen, to murder 
Damley ; but ho proved likewise that he had distinctly 
refused to undertake the deed, and not connected 
himself in any way with the perpetrators of the crime 
of Kirk-o -Field. The examination tending to prove 
mom completely than it had yet been done the guilt 
of Mary Stuart, it was brought to a sudden close ; and 
on the 2ud of June, 1681, the earl was condemned to 
be beheaded for a murder which, as known to all 
^the wprl^ had been committed at the instigation of 
the king's own mother. Morton met his doom with 
fte st^n courage of a disciple of Knox and the 
indomitable pride of a Douglas; but his execution 
raised such a storm that even the fiivourites of the 
b^-king, though holding the entire armed force of 
^e . eountiy at their command, and suppoi-tod by 


Fren^; ships of war, quailed before it. They put 
themselveB xn a dofonsifo attitude, enlisting as many 
men as could be had, and freely distributing gold and 
honours among their adherents, while their upponenls 
• comprising the leaders of the Presbyterian party 
gathered together for attack. Once more Elizabeth 
was entreated to come to the aid of her friends in the 
north ; but once more she refused. She was deeper 
than ever entangled jn the net of the adroit son of 
Catherine de Medici. 

The queen-mother of Franco had been delighted 
with the report of Anjou’s affectionate i-eception ; and 
determined to bring to an immediate conclusion wluit 
had now become the most anxious desire of her heart, 
she prepared a splendid embassy to prooo<jd to England 
and formally claim the hand of Iflizabeth for her son. 
The embassy, consisting of an immense tiain of 
knights and nobles, the flower of the French aidsto- 
cracy, headed by the princo-daupliin of Auvergne, 
arrived in the Thames in the summer of 1581, and 
was received by bands of music and salvos of artillciy 
from the Tower. To entertain the distinguished | 
visitors in a becoming manner, IiHizaboth for onoe 
neglected all her rules of economy, ordering festivals 
and entertainments of the most prodigal kind. A new 
banqueting-house, furnished in the most sumptuous 
manner, was erected expressly for the ac‘commodation 
of tlie prince of Auvergne and hisbiothor nobles; and 
while the regent of Scotland was led to the block by 
Frenchmen for the crime of being a Protestant 
and ally of the English queen, the French visitors ch \ 
Elizabeth, many of them intimate friends, and neaily 
all sympatliisofs of D’Aubigny, made merry in dances, 
drinking- l)out8, and masquerades. In her infatuation, 
the queen scarcely noticed the threatening aspect 
with which the people looked at these doings, and it 
was only when informed that a tournament, pre- 
paring by her order, could not be held for fear tlmt it 
might load to a riot, and, probably, an attack of the 
mob upon her guests, that she seemed to awaken to a 
sense of the public feeling on the subject. But this 


did not prevent her from continuing the more serious 
part of the business which had brought the envoys of 
Catherine do Medici into England. 1'he treaty of 
marriage proposed by the quecn-mothor was dis- 
cussed point by point, and notwithstanding the 
strenuoua. opjXDsition of the majority of tho privy 
council, finally accepted by Elizabeth. It was 
settled that the nuptials should take place six weeks 
after the ratification of tho ti^eaty on both sides ; that 
the duke of Anjou should assume tho title of king of 
England immediately after the inarriago; that he 
together with the members of his court, should bo 
allowed the free exercise of all the rites and ooremonies 
of tho Boman Catholic religion ; and that he should 
superintend* the tuition of sdl the ‘children, offspring 
of the marriage, till tho sons had attained the age of 
eighteen, and the daughters that of fifteen. Accord- 
ing to the terms of tho treaty, the number of children 
expected" from the marriage was very gieat. To the 
eldest son was assi^ed tho crown of IVancOt and to 
the second that of England, while the others were to 
be provided with largo domains in both countries. 
There was not a voice raiff;^ to remind the kvo-sick 
queen that she was but two years fixnn fifty. 
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£mnalkf 4gXMid by t£o qui^ mSi her miulfiters at 
ihiti, fOlA of just Deficit) thb departure of the 

Fr^cb euibassy; but before the fatal day arrived 
; Bliaabetb, happily for JberaeTf, if not for her people^ 
nad sobered down sufficiently to perceive that she 


fairly overwhelmed with joy at his $igfat< / > 

In his sooond visit the son of Oathentie de*-|d;awci 


; Bliii^beth, happily for JberseTf, if not for her people,- more than completed the conquest made in his 
had sobered down sufficiently to perceive that she Regardless of the advice of her ministers, and bf , ^e 
was standing on the brink of an aoyss, and that one fjoely-oxpressed opinion of her subjects, Kiiaaah^th 
step in advance might lead her to destruction^ That slxowod an obstinate determination to give her hand 
her mai'riago wilh. the duko ^of Anjou was looked to the French prince, whom she declared, on iho first 
upon with more than aversion, she was unable to day of his arrival, to be « the most doserving and 
Wbt, after reports received from all parts of the constant of all her lovers*” Iler visible fondness for 
country and through the most trusted of her servants, him increased so much at the end of a few weeks 
and nothing was left, therefore, to her but the clioioo as to give rise to a great deal of slander, to end which 
between her lover and her people* Cold and calcu- the queen took eu opportunity of declaring Anjou 
biting os was Eliscabeth’s temjMxr, the struggle was publicly her affianced bridegioom. On the 22nd of 
great, and to lighten it, Burleigh, who could not help November, anniversary of her coronation, which was 
looking with commiseration upon the spoctaolo before celebrated as usual with great pomp, Elizabeth, in 
ilia ©yes, managed to get the embassy away without the presence of the whole court and alt the foreign 
the treaty, the signature of which was neither refused ambassadors, took a ring from her linger and put 


nor promised absolutely. His argument was that it on that of tho prince ; and, to leave no doubt that 
tlio queen should have a longer personal acquaintance she considered herself fully betrothed, gave orders the 
with the duke of Anjou before committing herself same day to Walsingham to draw up for hei* signature 
definitely to the marriage, the few days he had stayed the articles of union piwiously settled. The r^rt 


at tho court of Greenwich being altogether insufficient of tho queen’s mariiage, which ai»pearod now fixed 
to decide upon so fraportant a step. Acting upon beyond revocation, gave rise to the liveliest demon- 
this understanding, the greater part of the magnifi- siiations of joy in the Netherlands, bonfires being 
cent crowd of nobles quitted, with some 1 ‘egret, the 'lighted at Antwerp, Brussels, and other towns, whore 
Westminster banqueting-houso, and went tboir way the alliance was looked upon as a viotor 3 »^ of ftotest- 
l>ack to France, intending to return with the lover antism over Romish aggression* Ifbwover, tho people 
in their midst. Burleigh’s fervent hope was that of England, without exception, remained stanch in 
the illustrious youth who had turned the head of his taking the opposite view, as Elizabeth was forced 
poor mistress would never show his face again in to see before many days wore over. The murmurs 
England ; but ho was grievously disappointed in his of all classes of tho jwjpulation got so loud that both 
expectations, based though they were on good grounds. Burleigh and Walsingham Wore compelled to become 
Owing to the sudden influence gained by his court- tlicir mouthpiece, and they frankly told tho queen 
ship of Elizabeth, the duke of Anjou had just been that the nuptials with tho hated Frenchman, unani- 
cIoct(^ regent of the Netherlands, William of Orange mously hold guilty of a share in tho massacre of Uie 
gladly quitting his oivn ]X>sition for the advantage Huguenots, might lead to a revolt, and oven plaoo 
of his country, reserving to himself the hard work, her throne in danger. Walsingham, expert in intrigue, 
and leaving to others the gloiy. Anjou had so far backed tho rornonstranco by a clovorly-ananged piooo 
answerexi the oxiiectations sot upon him that, with of acting, lie instructed tho ladies of the court, 
tho help of a mimhor of Huguenot generals and a among whom the match with the Fronoh prince was 
large army, ho had seized the important town of not more popular than among tho London mob, to 
Carobra 5 % which ho entered in triumph on tho IRth sing a chorus of despair on the same evening on 
of August, 1581. It was Burleigh’s hope that, having which the queen had been preached at in the privy 
become a great conqueror, and with his vanity’ stiniu- council, so as to heighten tuo effect of the otfC by 
lated to the highest pitch, tho dangeipus lover would the other. The maids, and others of honour, played 
remain in Flanders to earn fresh laurels, or at leovst thoir parts to poifection. On a given signal they . 
would* do his simple duty as governor to the eountiy, surrounded Elizabeth, aud throwing themselves at 
which in docting him to a post of honour could not her feet, began sobbing and crying os if all their 
si^are his services for a moment. Such, ]^x^rhaps, hearts wore going to burst at once at the prospect^ 
would hav^ been Anjou’s course, ho “Uung not alto- of ruin impending upon thoir mistress. Amidst fioi^ 
gether devoid of the cnivalrous feeling innate in every of tears, the fair speakers reminded the queen of the ' 
French breast, had his actions been under his own wretcJiedness of her sister in the union with l^ilip^ 
control. However, he Was but a puppet in the hands of Spain, imploring her not to enter upon a similar ^ 
of Catherine, and as she was bent utKin the English alliauoo, and ‘tnot to share her power and glory with 

„ r • i • if ® -ly . . . 


^ and shaking off all feelings of discomfort, he braced morning Anjou found the queen pde, brokeH’^hearted, 
tiiauelf the undertoking. After a rapid noil ecroas and i& tears. Bho told him sho had passed haSs ’ 
Urn Sttaite of Dover and a &st ride lo Oioeawwb« of auguteh, and “ two moro snub jdg h te ao- tho 






V briiuc Tfael^ '«tn«$ae0ida« 

Siml ded«mtion^ X3i«ib^ 
the idttu^h h0r a£^ 

ahe fa^ a/Bm aa agoniaang stnigglo, 

: to sacxifioo her omi happiness to ibfi 

iier subjeota.^ The werds s&eiood to take 
ilnjol by surprise ; he triedi tp. remonstrate, but was 
interrupted by Burteight whoy sodng^ the agitation 
of the <Jueen, politely asked him to withdraw from 
her presence* It liras too good an opportunity for 
dramatic display to be lost by the son of Gatheiine de 
M^dioi. Bushing to his apartment, ho tore the queen's 
ling &mn his miger, and dacdiing it to the ground, 
iWrmed his hearers ** that the vsromeu. of lilngland 
were as changeable and capricious as then* own 
climate,* or the waves that enoiroled their istod.” 
While delivering this line tirade, Anjou fcltoverjc^ed 
at being released from the prospect of a marriage 
utterly hateful to his mind. 

Having nothing more to do in England* Elisabeth’s 
lover was anxious to make his way back to his friends, 
male and female ; but absolutely refused to let 
him go. More enamoured than oyer of her prinoe 
after the report of the ring scene, which she considered 
a burst of love on his part, she entreated him to | 
remain with her, passionately declaring “ that it was | 
Iter intmition to marry him at a more auspicious | 
moment, though for the present compelled to do ^ 
violepoe to her fedings.” Anjou’s plea that ho was 
bound to return to his duty as governor of the people 
of the Netherlands had not the jslightost effect, the 
queen only railing at the “villains” who would wish 
to withdraw him from her •side. To retam ^e 
beloved prince, Elisuiboth exhausted her ingenuity 
in devising festivals, masqueradeB, and pastimes oj^ 
all imaginable kinds for his enteirtainment. One 
round of amusements followed another ; hunts, and 
tourneys tilled up the day, and oonoorts, dances, and 
theatrical ontertammonts the night On New-year’s 
day a grand tournament was held iu the quadrangle 
of Greenwich Talaco, in which the prince got several 
hai^ knocks, which so much excited Elizabeth that 
she took him by the arm and led him to his own 
chamber, ropeai^y kissing him on the way. The 
next morning she visited him before he had risen,' 
and,* with a burst of passion, told him once more 
that she was determined to marry him. Anjou now 
thought that it was high time to be gone. He made 
his preparations tS start in the first Week of January ; 
but she managed to postpone the departure under 
. various pretences, arid finally told him that sfin could 
not bear the idea of his leaving her, and that he must 
i promise to return in a month, after having settled 
/ the most urgent of his affidrs in Flanders. Thf 
; promise wks given, Anjou fe^g more and more 
a^ous to got away from Groonwiah. « At lash when 
' his departure could no longer be stayed, Elisabeth 
told her lover that she was going to aooompai^ him 
of the way* Acoordin^y, on the last &y of 
I f^Jittuaiy, 1582, ike wholo court, the members of the 
%'goveitiment and of the privy eoundl, set out to 
the IVenoh prince as far as Bochester. 

: ;ijfere they stopped the night, the solemn fhrewell 
arranged to take pla^ ^ next morning ; but 
.Wlien^ ^ time had oome the quemi was more iin*- 


wpiti^ than ever tp part, and insisted that Aujou 
emouldT see her fljbot at Chatham. The inspooilon 
took a day, and, amidst the thunder of the guns from 
the whole fl^t, Elizabeth declared to her priuoo that 
“all the ships and their ordnance were ready to do 
him service.^ Staying another night at Bochester 
the queen fplt tembly sad, and decided upon pushing 
(m, ih company with her beloved, to Canterbury. I 
A great banquet was set out here, at tlio end of 
which Aiyou, now fiiirly frightened at the perse- 
verance of the aged maiden who was loading him 
about, almost tore himself away, galloping off on 
the r^ to Sandwich, and leaving Elizabotli beliind 
in tears. He did not leave empty-handed, for his 
sufierings had been compensated by the gift of one 
hundred thousand crowns, and the promise of an 
English auxiliaiy anny to aid in freeing the Nether- 
lands from the Spanish yoke and oat^^lisljing him 
as ruler. On the 8th of February, Anjou embarked 
at Smidwich, together with the earl of Leicester, 
appointc^d^ to the .command of Elizabeth’s forces 
amnad, and accompanied by a numerous fleet under 
the lord high admiral of England. The two illustrious 
personages landed thirty hours at'tor at Flushing, 
where they wore received with great demonstrations 
of honour by the people and the prince of Orange, 
Led on to Antwerp, Anjou was protjlaimed hero with 
vast pomp, on the 10th February, •reigning duko of 
Brabant, to which title were attached a great many 
dignities, but veiy limited powers of sovereignty. 
>Vfiliam of Oiange, called the Silent, had taken his 
measure of the hYeuoh^ prinoe long before Queen 
Elizabeth. 

The United Netherlands had entered upon a great 
I period of their history when proclaiming nio lovtu* of 
Elizabeth duko of Brabant. Seven mouths before, on 
the 26th of July, 1581, the states^goneral, assembled 
at the Hague, had declared by a solemn the 
dethroneiuent of King Philip, and the establishment 
of a ctmin^on wealth of citizens not subject to any 
bom sovereign. Tlxe declaration, published to tbo 
world, was stai tUng in its boldness ; nothing so grand, 
from a political point of view, had yet avmo out of 
Protestantism. “The poopV” «al<l of the 

26ith July, “ are not made by God for Hie use of a 
prinoe, nm: arc subjects bound to obey their niler in 
everything commanded by him, whether it bo just oj- 
unjust, and tp serve him like slaves. We hold that 
the prince solely exists and is established for the good 
of his subjects, to govern them according to reason 
and to justice. If the prince does not las duty, if ho 
oppresses his subjects instead of dofundiag them, and 
takes away tlieir natural privileges and ancient riglits, 
he ceases to bo a prince and bocomes a despot: the 
suWeets, when finding that such a prince cannot be 
tiimod from his evil ways by petitions and remon- 
styaimes, must no longer recognize his autliority. We. 
therefore, the people of the United Provinces of the 
Netherlands, bound together in the defence of our 
pei'smis and our rights, 5ur ancient privileges and 
customs* the liberty of our country, and the honour 
of our wives and our children, declare that wo will no 
longer obey the king of l^in, and that we will be 
governed according thf law of nature.” Like a 
torch hurled ' aloft, the declaratio?! of the Iriomish 
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> Im' K^ its 

1^' iK)l3iing but file and aword ifraa hh 

'f it from the face of the earth* The priii.oe 

ji^.l^abua, who liad hitherto treated the Flemish rebela 
With much iadulgeuce, received immediate ordera from 
' Philip to prepare for a great campaign, and freah 
armies were sent from over the Alps for the subjuga^ 
lion of the Netherlands. They pushed onward from 
victory to victory, crushing all resistance before them. 
Maestricht was taken bv storm, and every inhabitant 

S I; to the sword, not a child being left alive ; Tournay 
owed, with Oudenardo, and othej* ibrtified towns, 
and the Koiters of Alexander Faineso massacred I 
I heretics up to the gates of Antwerp and Ghent. 
While the Smniards were thus advancing, the new 
ruler of tJie Netherlands, lover of Queen Elizabeth, 
kept amusing himself with grand shows and cere- 
monies. Ho made |)ompou8 entries into |he chief 
cities, laurol'orowned like a hero from the battle-field, 
and amidst the wailing of the people, mourning for 
the loss of their dear ones, spent his time in dancing 
and moisy entertainment The Spanish gener^ 
treated him with supreme contempt not admitting him 
even to be a rebel, but ordeting tliat if caught he 
should be whipped back into France. Concentrating 
his armies, Fainefte at the same time made a great 
effort to lead William of Orange into battle, feeling 
secure of being able to smother him under the weight 
of his forces. King Phibp, less confident of victory 
than his general, did not lose the occai|fon to aid him 
by his favourite means, by offering 30,000 ducats to any 
individual ready to assassinate the prince of Orange. 

A Spaniard Tjamod Jauregui, clerk to a banker at Ant- i 
worp, attempted to earn the money, at the instigation 
of a Dominican monk ; but he only succeeded in wound- 
ing Orange, and, seized on the spot, was hung for his 
trouble, together •with the monk. The courage of de- 
spair now seized the Protesbints of the Netherlands 
once more. Unable to resist the steady onward tramp 
of the Spanish armies, they again cut the dykes and 
broke down the sea-walls, preferringj* to bo buried 
itndcr the waves rather than submit to foreign yoke. 

The handful of men which EUzal)eth had sent in 
aid to the Flemish rebels had proved of very little 
u^ hitherto, being ill equipped and badly directed. 
Sir John Norris, their first commander, had treatcxl 
them so badly that many deserted totheouoinv, while 
the cai 1 of Leicester, acting as general after his arrival 
with Anjou, showed himself even more incapable 
than his predecessor. But inoftectual as was Eliza- 
beth's weakly eflbrt to assist the insurgents, it gave 
rise to deep resentment on the part of King Philip, 
and long brooding on the means of taking revenge 
against her, his subdued hatred at last broke out into 
open flame. Instigated by the pope, who never 
ceased preaching a crusade against England, and by 
the duke of Guise, head of the Catholic League and 
virtual ruler of Franco in the pUco of the nnbecile 
Henri 7 II., Philip roused himsefr into action, and at 
^ beginning of 1532 firmly determined to chastise 
jtm English heretics, together with their queen. It 
Wi| arran^ between the king, Guise, and the pontiff 
diat Elizal^th should be assassinated and be{ realm bo 


over ahB Borihetn benuer^ and 
I ^tohingf at, his own oost^ a lar^ fdroe intoTreliil^ ' 
I The scheme; as vast as «dever, and a dgnal inipro^ 
ment upon thq old plan of Bidolfi, was not of King 
Philip’s maku^ or that of his allies, but had been 
invented by English brains* Great as was the 
exasperafion of pope and king against the heretio 
sovereign of England, it was pam and feeble compared 
with the hatred borne against Elizabeth by those of 

( her own subjects who had become exiles on account of 
religion, and who were nursing their wrath in daily 
intercourse with each other at various places on the 
Continent. ^ The English papists, chiefly priests, who 
had fled their country soon after the death of Qtieen 
Mary, unable to serve lieaven any longer by cariying 
faggots and turning the rack, had congregated chiefly 
in two cities, where they establisheu seminaries, at 
lihoitns, the Canterbury of France, and at Romo. The 
seminary of Rheims, originally established at Douay, 
in Flanders, but transferred to the former city in 1 575, 
was under the direction of Dr. William Allen, formerly 
principal of St Mary’s Hall, Oxford, a learned but 
mmt-Digoted theologian, who had gathered around him 
a hundred and fifty priests, some of whom travelled 
about Bs emissaries, while others educated English 
pupils in all the branches of knowledge taught by 
the Jesuits. Bimiliar to this establishment at Rheims, 
though lem numerously attended, was the scminairy 
at Rome, liberally endowed, in 1579, by Pope Gregory 
XIII., from the roverfues of two hcwq)itals, and em- 
ploying its funds mainly in sending agents into 
England to distribute infiammatory tracts against the 
government, to disseminate the papal bull of ex>J 
communication fulminated against Elizabeth, and, in 

f eneral, to stir up revolt and civil strife, TJie iu- 
uence of the emissaries from Rheims and Romo was 
the greater, as many of tliom were very remarkable 
individuals, distinguished alike for their erudition and 
their energy in tl^e cause they were preaching. It 
was among these men that originated the great scheme 
for the tripartite conquest of England and overturn 
of the Protestant religion. 

The first two emissaries of note, active in promul- 
gating the plan, were Edmund Campian and Robert 
Parsons, both educated at Oxford, and both admitted^ 
after their flight to the Continent, into the order of 
the Jesuits. They met at Rome in the beginning of 
1580, and interchanging their ideas, and submitting 
them to the general of the Jesuits, they receiv^ 
orders to proceed to England, to investigate the state ' 
of the country, and discover the best moans of stirring 
up a general insurrection, simultaneous^ with the 
projected foreign attack. The necessary preparations 
were soon made, and Campian and Parsons, accom- 
panied by eleven other persons, started before the 
spring was wor, receiving at their departure the 
solemn benedictiem of the pope. Their movements , 
were ve^ secret, but not enough to escape the vigilance ' 
of Widsingham's seventy foreign spies, some of whom, 
snugly ensconced in the English seminary at ^om% - 
early notice of the expedition. To stop the 
inroad of the Jesuits, oil the ports weie ordered fo 1?e, 
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i!if.’tli«;l»te^»i^ut; 'Tha aUettpt was very 
iii^'«ipp4,iflil#initt'i&e^ tad ^ora many montba weie.ovsr 

JliSs. «aipil^^ ytfHcra# ditfta&etlk m )iasx«b«Wk|8». ? d’Aubigny and his aJlly saw (qiposod to them astnmg 
Mod Bxigntaot unmigisnhh Bispen- phaltax of bitter foes, who openly thi-eatened to hurl 
iam^liil oror the ooimtry, ‘1hita:> pieeeoeoe was soon -thou from their high position, and cat oE their heads 


kjiqi^ ^ Walmnghaxoi 'who «6t liis Tast iixt63;»ial aa traitors* Loudest in lhair threats were ibo leading 
pedioe oiganiasalion in movement to }aj hold of the ministers of the Presbyterian kirk, who hesitated 
oimge^ns missionaries* . But although issuing many not to denounce the new rulers from the pulpit as 
prowmationsi threatening with the severest penalties conspirators against flie commonwealth and agents of 
all who should harbour them, the Jesuit leaders **ihe devilishe pope.*’ To intimidate his enemies, 
eluded his grip for more than a year, till the d’Aubigny exiled the boldest of the preachers, John 
summer of 1581, When Oampian was cauglit, and Duiie, minister of Edinburgh, and fchiw others into 
Parsons fled back to Borne. Led from his hiding prison; but this had no etfect but that of making 
place in Berks, where he had been arrested, to Um the denunciatory sermons more loud and vehement 
Tower, with the inscription on his hat “ Edmund than before. It was at this moment, when an out- 
Oampian, a most pernicious Jesuit,** the unfortunate br^k seemed imminent, that the two Jesuits, Holt and 
emissary was put to the torture, and, confessing little, Creighton, appeared at the court of Scotland, well 
was 'condemned to suffer fhe death of traitors. Ho fumislied with letters of introduction. They brought 
was hanged at Tyburn on the Ist of December, 1581, with them a curious proposal, sprung from the fertile 
after a vain attempt of several Catholics of high rank brain of Mary Stuart, and highly approved of by the 
to interest the duke of Anjou in his favour. With pope and the king of Spain, to the etfect of liberating 
his immense influence over the queen, ttie French the captive queen by a rapid raid across the Border, 
prince could have obtained a pardon without the least and reinstalling her on the throne in association with 
difficulty ; however, when told that an act of mercy her son. It was a brilliant stroke for revolutionising 
w'ould Ix) most benefloial towards softening religious England, and sowing the seeds of a mighty civil and 
hatred, and filling the wide gulf between Catholicism religious war at the srimllest possible expenditure. 

Olid Protestantism, he drily retorted that ‘‘ he cared The two Jesuits warmly recommtmded their scheme 
for ncm^ of these things.” Elizabeth was said to have to d’Aubigny, and succeeded in gaining him over by 
admired the words ; but Anjou’s sister, Margaret, not their reasoning, although before ho had shown no 
by any means a pattern of morality, remarked, in great desire to see Mary Stuart in Scotland, fearing 
reference to them, that “ if all infidelity were banished that he should^not keep his position after the rcinstal- 
from the flice of the earth, hei^ brother could supply ment in power of the king’s mother. But while 
the void.” consenting to serve King Philip and the holy father, 

Campian’s death did not in the least discourage the* d’Aubigny told the emissaries that he had neither 
indomitable fanatios of Hheims and Itoine. Parsons sufficient funds nor soldiers at his command to execute 
had MO sooner reported to the general of the Jesuits the enterprise demanded of him, and tberoforo desired 
the result of his expedition, when two other members them to go back to Paris, to deliver a letter to Jean 
of the order, William Holt, and William Creighton, Baptiste de TassiS, Spanish ambassador at the court 
offered their services in the same dangerous under- of France. The letter, circumspect and cautious in | 
taking. England having been well explored, it was tone, and somewhat, in the shape of an inquiiy, ran 
resolved to send Holt and Creighton to Scotland, of os follows : — “ Your king and Uio pope, aocoi’ding to 
which the latter was a native. It was not an unwise what 1 am told, appear to desire to make use ot 
determination, for the state of the northern kingdom me in the design which they have conceived of 
at the inomont seemed more dangerous to England restoring the Catholic religion and of delivering the 
than?it had been ever since the dethronement of Mary queen of Scotland. Being persuaded that this entor- 
Stuart. After the execution of Morton, tho whole prise is intended to promote the welfare and safety of 
power of the state had fallen into the hands of the the said queen of Scotland, as well as of tho king 
two favourites of ihe boy-king, the count d’Aubigny, her son, to whom tlie crown will be preserved by 
elevated to the earldom of Lennox, and the captain consent of the queen his mother, I am ready to 
of Ochiltree, convoi-ted into an earl of Arran, both of employ my life and possessions in tho underiaking. 
whom received pensions from the pope and tho bead This note, dated March 7, 1582, the Jesuits took to 
of the CathoUo League. The danger of this situation, Paris* where, imm^iately after their arnvw, they 
which left the realm open, on tho side of Scotland, to had a secret interview with the Spanish am^ssador, 
the invasion of any enemy, while encouraging revolt at which the duke^ of Guise, h^d Catholic 

among her own subjects, was too greaf for Elizabeth League, the archbishop of Ola^ow, Maiy Stuart s 
to be Txmtio quietly, and, pressed by her oonncil, she representative, and Dr. Allen, chief English 

on the point of sending an army across the seminary at Bueims, were pr^ent. Inilips envoy 


among her own subjects, was too for Elizabeth 
to belxMiio quietly, and, pressed by her oonncil, she 
on the point of sending an army across the 
Bordeir, when the great love a&ir interrupted further 
proofings. However, Burleigh did niB best to 


seminary at Kiieims, were present, inuipa vuyvj 
showed himself less anxious than the others invited 
to the meeting to^ further the deliverance of Mary 


repair the vagaries of his enamoured mistress by de- Stuart, and even gave rise to some distrust by asking 


powes, previously appointed, at the reconstruction of manera/" the Jesuit nurssmi^n ? -tJYury 
a new and strong Protestant paily, the leaders of be lost by so doing, for the whole pb^n would 1 k) com* 
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mmuMtodiittmediatQlytQUioqiui^oflingUml,'* Th« out losing a iBOmont, uulbUed tlw ti^Ii of the great 
eui^iiisioiui queetion of Joan Ikptiete do Tassis, ovi- intrigno to tho lo4don» of Freabytoriaa ijarty, 
deaoe* of diplomatic iuoapadCy, prompted Holt and olr^dy anitod in o^mon notion against d'AnDigpiy, 
Oir&iffhton to write at onoo io the general of tlio m^ng theta to take a deoiuive atop for freeing tlio 
Jeaoitoi asking him to induce King Philip to nominate ooanti^^ fiom the thraldom of the foreign adventttjro^ 
hia amhaaaador in England to conduct tfio on ter pi iso, before it was t(w lato. The appeal was eflective, and 
instead of his Prcnch envoy. Philip was willing, and a league vwas forthwith organized for overthrowing 
thoreu][)on the central diieotion of the groat under- the hated agents of the TVipo. The bond was sigpaea 
taking, which was to soive os the liist stop for the by the earls of Gowrie, Mar» Glenoaipi, Kotbes, Arwle, 
overthrow of Piotostontisin in England, was tiaws- h^linton, and Montiose^ Lords Lindsap^ ami Kyd, 
ferred from Paiis to lioiulon, a number of the leading Presbytonan ministers, 

Philip's envoy at tJie oom t of Queon Elizabeth, ap- the general agreement being that the revolution should 
pointed afl or a Jengthenod inton uption of diplomatio bo effootod witliQut bloodsnod. This appeared diffl 
intercourflo, consoquoiit upon the oxpftlsion of I)on cult of performance, d'Aubigny baviug at his oom- 
Gorald, was ])on Jlcmardiiio do Mendoza, a Spanish mand a numerous fo)*oo, and making inioii to arrest 
nobleof ancient lino.ige, bold and haughty, as well as a his enemies, of whoso proooodings he ms aware to 
master in lutiiguo. lloliad been for some time in seoret some ovtont^ However, a stiatagom^ devised by tlie 
' commuriioatlon with Mary tituatt,and being appointed earl of Gowrio, sqn of that Kuthven who had played 
to direct tlm plan for her deliverance, he entered into so conKpieuous a j^rt in the murder of Kiocio, bi*ought 
an animated oorresjx^ndenoo, tlie captive queen pro- the whole nndertaking to a fortunate issue. Wtole 
mising to put Jioisolf entirely under his guidance. Inmting in the neiglibouihocvl of Poith, in the last 
Slio showed hor confidence at once bv sending him days of August, the young king was invited by Qowri© 
the oiigiiial of a long and very ennous letter ad- to pay him a visit dt his castle of Ituthvcn, and 
dieased to her by d’Aubigny, witli the consent, it was d'Aubigny not K*ing piesent for the moment, ho 
stated, of hor son, tlio young king. In this letter accepted the invitation. ITe had no sooner entered 
the ruler of Scotland for the time being nromisod to the castle when the oonfedorato oails, at the head of 
laise on army of 15,000 men, with the nolp of the a thousand men, sunoundod it, disaimed the royal 
pope and the king of Spain, and after freeing her guards, and infotinod Jamos VI. that he must oou- 
liom bondage to overnm the realm of Elizabeth and sidor himself apiisoner until his favourites had been 
to seat hor on the tlirone of two kingdoms. Maty chased from the land. Ho was then cairied to Stir- 
Stiuit, in forwaiding this oommuni< dlion to Don ling, notwithstanding his tears and enlichties, while 
lleinardino, added hor own remarks on the groat d’Aubigny threw hnjisolf into Edinburgh, calling 
proj(»ct in a ciphorod note. She told the ainbas^or upon the ixipe and King riiilip for lieljj. Hut long 
that Hhoappioved the plan of d’Aubigny entirtdy, but before a Spanish ship could sail up the Forth, thp 
that to lusuio its buoooss it was absolutely required l&itizons drove him out of the capital, nnd Ko liad 
that the C’atboho king should send his succour at to fight his wav, with a few hundred iblloweiH, to 
ouco, so as to leave no time for pi'opaj'ation to hor Dumbarton, lleiu ho embarked on b(»anl a veswol 
ciicwios. “ I will anango,"sho wrqto, if sitting ph dospatohod by his patron, the duke of Guise, which 
a tlirono, iustoadiof in the darkness of a prison.— “I earned him to Franco, whore he died soon aftoJ wards, 
will arnuige with all diligence to strengthen and a<i was generally believed of poison. Catjietino do 
incica^o the number of. aimi'd adherents in my king- ]^ediei justly considered him an obstacle in tlie 
dom, and will ap]:>omt the ]x>rts and )iai hours noces- mariiage of ber son with the maiden queen oi 
sary for the loccption of. the troojis of liis majesty” England.^ 

Next to speed m oxcoutmg the scheme, Mary iccom- Tlio victory of the ooiifedoiato eails having made 
mended oxtromo cure audi} rtrdeuce. **^ly life is in Elizabeth virtual ruler of Scotland, Maiy Stuait^nce 
danger,” slie continued, ‘\Sipd so is the entire state of more sot to making embroidered niglitcaps, and )>laying 
my son, if this enletpiise should be discovered; but poor injured innocence. Unaware that her active 
1 trust you will not allow it to bo proved in rny way participiiion in the plot for invading England Was os 
than am iKJrsonally <‘n<]j>ged in the nndortalMJig. if well known to the queen os to herself, (die bo[mii 
noct^ssity letpiies that 1 should come forward, 1 have writing hupibto letters of supplication, lopj’osonting 
Oihor means at hand, much mure convenient, which 1 herself as entirely estranged to the aflaxrs of this 
may employ for tho puiposo. But for you, all cautions mundane woild, and given up wholly to piayer and 
ore I'oquisito to sccMire the end,” Mary Stuart liad meditation, 'J’o make herself more completely a nun, 
good joason to preach caution, for her letter was she begged, in the most innocent manner, tube allow^ 
dcK;ipIieTC(l and copied for Sir Francis Whlsingham to go to some^quiet place abroad— to Itheims, or to 
before it iioched tho hand of Dun fiemardmo do liomo. ”1 bixseooh you,” she wrote to Elizalteth, a 
Mendoza. xnohth after the flight of d’Aubigny, for tho honour 

llio envoy of King Vhilip sent his reply pjomptly of the gi'ievous passion of our Saviour and Itedeomor, 
by^ tho messei^or wlio bad brought toe letter- a Jesus Uhrist, to permit me to withdraw out of this 
imiost, disgulbou as a ti a veiling dentist, hiding bis kingdom to some place of rest, to sock solace for mv 
dphored notes in tho inside of a little looking-glass, poot body, worn out with constant grief and pain, and 
jklut before the messenger had got to Sheffield Castle, to prepare my soul for God who daily summons me. 
a ootirier, dospatohod by Walsingham, heid sped aciuss Give xne this oontontmont before I die, that, se^eng 
toe Border to cany toe paiticuburs of tho whole j^lot things well set at rest between us, my soul, delivered 
to filizabeto’s ambassador. Sir Uoliert Bowes, with* from my body, may not be constrained to pqpr out ^ 
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(Skid fot tte wrong whfch yoW In^ws 
horo bo 1 ow« but, on tho oc^tarary, 
itt pe^ and comfort with 70 a dep^ing from this 
captivity^ it may nrooeod to Him who snows tho 
h<^‘te of vom** This very touching prayer had tho 
loss sMiEbot asWoIsingham had just roooived infomia- 
tim that the Jesuits, not in tho least discouraged by 
the fhi}iiTo of ihoir last scheme, were making fresh 
e&irt^ towards the invasion of England, the murder 
of EUmboth, and the elevation of M^ary Stuart to thb 
throne. Impelled by Dr. Allen, who liad acquired 
a ^mt influence over him, as well as by tho duke of 
Quiae, the Spanish envoy at Paris showed greater 
energy than bofore in the entOTpriso, and warmly ro- 
obmmondcd to liis master a new arrangements, coming 
from the seminary at Kheims. The duke of Qnise,^ 
Tassis wrote to the king, “has resolved, since tho 
ohan^ which has occurred in the affiiirs of Scotland, 
to rely more upon the Catholics of England, so as to 
commence the undertaking in that country. ITo thinks 
titat ho has brought matters into so forward a stato 
that he may bo amo soon to put his plans into execu- 
tion.” 'I’hoso plans, detailod ih the letter of the am- 
bassador, wore that EHseabeth slioiild be assassinatod, 
tfnd that England sliould bo invaded at tlic same time^ 
irom four diiforcnt sides, an insurrection having been 
previously stirred up, with a simultaneous attack upon 
Ireland to divert the attention of the government. 
I'hore rioemod only one obstacle in tho way, which 
was tho as yet incomplete roctniquost of tlio Mother- 
lands. It was from hero only tho invasion could bo 
launched, the stato of France„divided almost equally 
between the lluguonots, including tho “ politicians,” 
and tlje adherents of tho Catholic League, with tho 
king reduced to a cipher, making any attack from 
this side impossible. Consulting with the general of 
tho Jesuits, Philip arrived at tho dec!sion 4 hat hoforq 
canying war into England he would crush tho lost 
embers of tho rebellion in the Netherlands. 

Among tho exiles at Kheims and Borne the deter- 
mination of tho Siianish king caused some dissatisfac^ 
tiiD^ but they consoled themselves by sending fresh 
emissaries into England to prepare thp great revolt 
while tlm Flemish neretics wore being exterminated. 
Thenlatter task appeared to be getting less difficult at 
iixia commouojment of 1583, when an event hailed 
with delight by ITiilip look place in the Netherlands. 
Eliaabetii's lover, tho duke of Anjou, after having 
exhausted triumphal entries into cities and other 
novelties, bethought himself of becoming a traitor 
to the people which had elected him for their ruler, 
by throwing French garrisons into Dunkirk, Bruges, 
(toiend, Antwerp, and other fortifled towns, with tho 
Jmtentiou of annexing « these places permanently to 
ij^ranoe. The plo^ caMuUy embdrat;^ sucooeded in 
imfinord to Dunkirk, but at all the oIIiot places Anjou’s 
emlers were beatozi back by the oitixens — at Ant^rp, 
aAtsr a de^erato resistanco, in which more than two 
Frenchmen^ who had succeeded in enterii^ 

'* | 6 ecity, lost their Kvos. Thereupon Anjou “tried to 
mtor mto negotiations with the Spanish general, but 


V. f^ese heading to no result, the of very 
him 113 deeply as the Flemii^ 
i tioaohetous b^viour, nothing, remained mr 
to.^canoe, execrated' a whol© , 






P^to. i'ortilnately for himself and for his country, 
his inglorious career was now nearly at an end. 
Broken with disoaso, consequence of his debauches, ho 
arrived at his estate of f’h&toau Thieriy in the middle 
of Juno, and before twelve months wore over hid laid 
himself down to die. Elizal)eth felt, or professed to 
feel, uttoily ovorcomo by the report of the death of her 
wooer, refusing to enter the apartments at Greenwich 
and Whitehall where she had been at his side, and 
exhibiting other tokens of deep grief. But the queen 
hud political reasons, boKidos personal causes, for being 
affixsled by tho loss of the amiable, if doceitftil, prince 
of France. Hitherto, Catherine de Modiei liad upheld 
tliealUan^ with Elizabeth to tho Ixsst of her power in 
the ofmncils of tho Catholic I^oaguo, hoping stoadfastly 
that her son might yet wear tho ciown matrimonial of 
England ; but henceforth she had no ground for 
sacrificing herself any longer, thus becoming another 
powerful enemy ready for tho invasion of tho king- 
dom. 

The groat enterj-u-iso made considerable progress 
during the year 1583. While an army of Jesuits 
were overrunning England, kept in cheek partly ly 
Walsingham’s army of spies, another file of tho soldioi'S 
of Bheims and Borne bad been despatched into Soot 
land, and achieved a great success. James VI., not yet 
fifteen, but intelligent and deceitful far beyond his years, 
had made immediate efforts, afte/ his capture by tho 
confedorato earls, to ro-ontor into communication witli 
the friends of his mother, and, opposing cunning to 
force, ofTcring plentiful plromiscH and shading abun- 
dant Icsars, had managed to gain the goodwill of some 
of his keepers to the extent of being allowed inter- 
coui’so with strangers. Among thoso was a Frenchman 
named Mdiievillc, one of the agents of the (Jaiholic 
League, who had no sooner gained access to the royal 
youth when ho promised to secure his dclivorunee 
n*om restraint. ISovoral other priests and Jesuits were 
called in to assist, who, having put themselves in com- 
munication with the archbishop of Glasgow, Mary 
Stuart’s reprcBontativo at Paris, obtained through him 
from King Philip the sum of cloven thousand crowns, 

“ to be employed,” as marked in the nolo aocompanying 
the money, “in eertain affiiirs of importance.’ With 
this large sum at their command, Mdneville and his 
ftiends saw their road smoothened before them. They 
bribed the ever greedy Hamiltoiis, onlisted Border 
troopers, and corrupted tho guards of Stirling Cartlo ; 
and all being rc^dy, tho young king, on tho 27 th of 1 
June, 1588, was led from his place of confinement by 
the carls of Iluntly, Argylc, and Crawford, and con- 
voyed to the fortress of St. Andrew’s. Ilje first step of 
James VL, 011 having regained his liberty, was to 
recall his favourite, the captain of Ochiltree, nominal 
earl of Afran, as his chief adviser ; and the second to 
write a letter to the duke of Guise, ofiering his renewed 
participation in the plan for the invasion of England 
ahd tho overthrow of »Pjotestaniism. “ Tho great 
affection and friendship ” the king wrote to tho head 

the Catholic League, under date of tho 19th of July, 
1583, **wlii<ih you do not cease to manifest to tho 
iqueen my mother and liege lady, as well aifc.to myself, 
which 1 have learned msEn your letters, and from 
those in which my moHier told m& of the extreme 
bon&deneo which am places in you, whose advice and 
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otiunsek ^ ^esire^ me to foUW» bdtioe too to accept lirt setitonoe lifted the Qurtain hidin^^e p^e mOvom 
the oyertuiiee vrl^oh have been made to me on your of the ‘‘great enterprise.*^ Without I)r. William Allen 
behalf. All that you have planned for the liberation and the seminarists of Bheims and Bcmm, ninther King 
of toy mother and for the furtherance of our claims Pliilip, nor the pontiff, nor the head of the Catholic 
appears to mo very good, and the means prepared set^m League, would have mustered pluck to invade the^sea-* 
to^ suitable, provided tliat matters are adroitly con- girt realm of heresy, 

dnotod.’* This letter had the effect of once more Fully aware of the danger threatening England 
altering the preparations for the attack upon^England, by the doings of these fanatics, Elizabeth’s ministers 
in so as the landing of the Spanish troops was did everything in their power to counteract their 
concerned. A march from over the Scottish bolder efforts. On the demand of Burleigh, a number of 
clearly offered the least difficulties, and was accord- severe laws against , all who should enter into com- 
ingly determine on in the councils of the Oatholio munication with the inmates of Anglo-Catholic semin- 
League. anes on the Continent were passed during a shdrt 

Iho invasion of England, so long under discussion, parliamentary session held at the*oomnioncemont of 
now seemed imminent. At the end of August the 1681 ; and other statutes to the same effect, but 
duke of Guise despatched one of the shrewdest of his conceived in a still more rigorous spirit, were promul- 
emissaries, a Jesuit named Kichard Molino, to Borne, gated by the next parliament, which met on the 
to inform the holy father that the great enterprise was 23rd of November, 1584. It was enacted, among 
on the point of being launched, and that nothing more others, that all “ Jesuits and popish priests ” still in 
was wanted but money. “ The queen of Scots,** Ghiiso the kingdom should leave it within forty days ; that 
told the pontiff, “ has written to me, as well as the those remaining beyond that time, or returning sub- 
king and some of the principal nobles, all giving sequently, should be deemed guilty of treason ; that 
inionnation tliat things are in readiness on the frontier those who harboured them, or furnished them relief 
of England, and on the coast where the Spanish fleet in any shape, should bo guilty of felony ; and, finally, 
is to discmliark. By pi'csent arrangom^ts, it will be that all subjects of the queen in course of being 
sufficient for his Catholic majesty to supply four educated in Catholic schools on the Continent should 
thousand soldiers, if means should not be found to return to England within six months, if called ujjon, 
send a greater number. But it is indispensable that and present ^emselves before a bishop or two justices 
there should bo money enough to maintain an army of of the peace, and refusing to do so, should be deemed 
ten thousand men for some months, and also cuirasses, guilty of treason. Besides these laws, designed to 
pikes, and arquebuses sufficient to arm five thousand uproot tlie seminal ios of Bheims and Bomo with all 
soldiers. As the preparations and dispositions of the their branch establishments, the pailiamont of 1 584 
undertaking are subject to great changes, and as the passed another aimed directly at Mary Stuart. By 
secret of a&irs, which necessarily pass through many the latter statute, government was empowered to 
hands, runs the risk of being discovered if any delay name commissioners for the trial of any “ pretender 
takes place; and farther, as the king of Scotland has to the crown” who should attempt or imagine any 
written that, unless he rooeives prompt assistance it invasion or insurrection, and should encourage the 
will bo difficult for him to maintain himself in the assassination of the queen. The latter deed was held 
liberty which he has so miraculously regained — being to be so far within tho range of probability that, in 
hard pressed by tho English c^ueen, who neglects no oaso of its taking place, a council of regency was 
means of restoring her faction m Scotland — your holi- appointed to govem the kingdom, to settle the succes- 
ness is besought, in the name of all the Catholics, sxon, and to take vengeance for the act. In order to 
liberally to grant a supply of money, which is the only give immediate force to this law, a number of zealous 
thing now needed, and to furnish, tor once, a sum pro- reformers, headed by Sir Francis Walsingham, or- 
portionate to the greatness of tho entoiprise.” After ganized an English Protestant association as a grand 
dwelling again on the absolute necessity of losing no opponent of the French Catholic League. The nfem- 
fui*ther time, the head of the Catholic League proceeded hers of this association, the statutes of which wei-e 
to give tho details of the pioposed invasion. He in- solemnly confirmed by parliament, engaged to defend 
formfjd Qregoiy Xlil. that tlio anny destined for tho the queen with their lives, to revenge her death or 
puii)ose would embark ai Dunkirk, recently occupied any injury committed against her, and to exclude 
by the troops of the Catholic king, and would land on from Atoiie all claimants, what title soever they 
a convenient «|)oint between Dunbar and Berwick, to miglit possess, by whose suggestion, or for whose 
march at once, across the Border. “ In this part of behoof any violence shoidd be offered to her majestv. 
England,” Guist; apprised the holy father, “tho Catho- Aware that the Protestant association was mainly 
lies are so numerous Jhat in a few days twenty thou- directed against her and her^en^, Mary Stuart, 
sand of them will join the invading army on horse- with wonderful self-confidence, demanded to bo en« 
back,” the nobles specified as furnishing tr^s being rolled a member — an offer politely refused by W^- 
the earls of Northumberland, Ttfestmorelimd, Worcester, siugham, who held clear proof in nis hands that she 
Arundel, and Rutland, Lords D^re, Montague, Wharton, was once more plotting, in concert with the Jesuits, 
and several others. “ To facilitate tjbe success of tho the assassinaticin of Elrmheth. 
entei^rise/* the duke of Guise continued, “your holi« ’The fear of a violent death of the queen, which bad 
naiBSis befipught to renew the bull of Pius V. against 'taken possession of all minds, strongly manifestiu{^ 
"tike queen of England, to grant indulgences tp au who itself in the rise of the association, as woll os tho new 
^gage in the expedition, and to appoint Dr. Allen as enactments of parliament, was not solely duo to the 
himop of Durham to aot as apostolic nuncio ” Tim continued machinations of popish emissaries, but 


















^taA hy s^n ev%iit VI|iek filled the wkote erf Etitqpe, 
ns ^ had not succumbed under Jesuit mor^s, 
urith j^irfdUnd horror. On the 10th of July, 1584« 
WilliiMn of Orange, noblest and most valiant hero of 
IViotestantism produced on the Continent since the 
reformation, h«id been foully^ murdered at Delft, in 
South Holland, by an assassin mid by the king of 
S]pain and encouraged by the holy father. After 
several jprevious attempts of ridding himself of his 
great adversary by secret murder, which failed for 
want of proper tooto, King Philip had found the right 
man at last in one Quion, or Gerhard, a native of 
France, who, after having been properly moulded by 
piiests, with promises of riches jn this world and the 
heavenly crown in the next, was sent into the Nether- 
lands to execute the. design. Bepresenting himself 
as a aoalous Protestant, he got access to the prince of 
Orange, who received him in the most kmdly manner, 
and even allowed him to stay in his own house. 
This gained, the wretch posted himself ^ong the 
servants in the dining-room, and on the prince rising 
from his meal, ho approached, shot him through the 
body, and escaped in the wild^oonfusion that ensued. 
The assassin was seized soon after and executed ; but 
the wound ho had inflicted was mortal, and the mur- 
derer’s confession that the deed had been committed 
at the incitement of Jesuit priests, while it heightened 
the rage, could not lessen the deej) grief with wliich 
the people of the Netherlands heard of^tho death of 
their great loader, looked upon by all as the father of 
the country. King Philip rcaixd nearly the whole 
of the benefits he expected from the murder. Bereft 
of tlieir genial chief, the republicans had to retreat 
everywhere before tho forces of Alexander Famese, 
who successively occupied tho entire southern pro- 
vinces, from the Eivor Maes to the mouth of tlio 
Scheldt. In less than throe months after the as- 
sassination of William of Orange, Brussels, Ghent, 
Malines, and all tho other cities of Flanders and 
Brabant, bad opened their gates, Antwerp alone hold- 
ing out by opening tho sluicos and calling the sea in 
for defence. It was clear that without foreign assist- 
ance, Protestantism would have to succumb in the 
Netherlands in blood; once more, therefore, the people 
despatcliod an embassy to England, imploring the 
queen in the name of all that was dear to them and 
^ her, that she would throw her sword in tho balance 
against tho sword of l*hilip. 

^ War against Spain had now ceased to bo an ogres-; 
sion, and l>ecome a mere question of self-defence. 
Notwithstanding all the exertions of Burleigh and 
Walsingham, and the uttsparing use of rack and 

f iUows, England swarmed with Jesuits, let loose by 
ing Philip and the pope ; and many of those who 
were caught openly avowed that their immediate 
object was the assassination ,of tho qtfeen, which deed 
was to be the precursor of the invasion. Dmler these 
<fircumstances Elisabeth hesitated no longer, and in 
the spring of 1585 signed another treaty of alliance 
with the people of the Netherlands, stipulating to 
send an army of eight thousand men, under the com- 
mand of the earl of Ijeicester, to their aid. Before 
the signature of the treaty, the queen took tho bold 
rtep^ of chasing the ambass^or of Philip, centre of all 
Hie intrigues agamst her, from the^ realm. On the 
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18tti of January, Don Bornardmo do Mendoza was 
sun^ned before the privy council to bo informed 
of the decision of the queen. Walsingham, addressine: 
him in Italian, told him “ that her majesty was iU 
satisfied with his behaviour, he having kept up a 
secret correspondence with tho deposed queen of Scots, 
with tho object of delivering her from jirieKUi, of over- 
throwing the government, and of procuring a foreign 
invasion, and that, therefore, ho was ordered to leave 
tho country within fourteen days,” Nothing abashed, 
Mendoza retorted by giving accusation for accusation, 
telling the members of the privy counoil « that they 
h^ kept up for years hostiUiies against "the Catholic 
king bis master, while professing to bo at peac!o with 
him, and tliat ho was glad to leave England, but 
could not do so before ho had locfiived tho instructions 
of his government.” At those woids both Burleigh 
and Walsingham rose fiom their seats, infonning tho 
ambassador, in earnest tone, that ho must leave the 
country without delay, or ho would expose himsOU* to 
punishment. Mendoza drew himself lip to his full 
height, a sarcastio smile overspreading his dark fea- 
tures. “It does not belong,” he exclaimed, darting a 
fierce glance at Burleigh, “either to tho queen of 
England, or to any other persoii in the world, except 
the Catholic king my master, to judge of my conduct, 
and I defy any of you to proceed further, unless it be 
sword in hand. But though 1 lau^h at j^our threat of 
punishment, I will depart with pfoasure if you send 
mo my passports. Since I have not been able to 
please Queen Elizabeth os a minister of peace, I will 
endeavour to give her satisfaction as a minister of war ” 
— Pues no lo havia dada satisfaccion siendo miuistro 
del paz, esforzana do aqui adelanto para que la trivieHo 
de me en la guerra.’ With this burst tho S 2 >aniard 
swept out of the room, and eleven days after, on the 
29th of January, quitted England. Jloncoforth Eliza- 
beth had no enemy so fierce, next to her own subjects 
at Bheims and Home, as Don Bernardino de Mendoza. 

Tho aiiny sent in aid of tho Netherlands sailed in 
the autumn of 1585, and was landed safely at the 
mouth of the Hhine, taking possesbion of tho fortified 
town of Briolle, sixteen miles west of Kottordain. 
But its further course was ill-fated, as indeed was 
all but inevitable from tho incapacity of the coin- 
mander-iu-chief. Whatever oTyect Elizabeth had in 
view by appointing her favourite tho leader c»f the 
expedition, whether it was secret dislike of the l)ut(di 
republicans, and Calvinists to boot, or more infatua- 
tion for the handsome but brainless earl, the cud was 
equally sad for the fame of English aims. lieceivtMl 
at his arrival wilh tlio wildest enthusiasm, Leicester 
had not been three months in the country before the 
people found that he w^s but another Anjou. After 
gaining some slight advantage, in an action against 
the Spaniards, and relieving the little towm of Grave, 
he gave himself the airs of a conquering hero, travelled 
up and down the country with a magnificent retinue, 
including the young earl of Essex, his son-inlaw. 
Lords Audley and Nortli, Sir William liussel, Sir 
Thomas Shirley, Sir Gorvase Clifton, and numerous 
other English nobles, and on the sti*cngth of this 
biilliant suite and of yi own valour, demanded to 
be invested with the si^emo power of goveinment 
in tho United Provinces. Bad he hut showed a gnun 
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of genius ot oply of good sonao^ tho people woeld feive C&Mfelbolio liBaguo* who wore urging hiA toWiofiUi what 
be5i tDnly too gm to appoint him rcgonti and bo gain the pontiff had been pleaeed w cw the'^* qiorud ejfepe- 
the inValuuhle goodwill of hie royal mistress ; but this dition/* that before filling a throne in udoordanoe 
beijeig absolutely impossible in view of his total in- with the wishes of the holy father the throne must 
capacity, it became the difficult task of fho actual tw" vacant lliis being fully understood, the English 


le^ers'of tho revolution to curb his narrow vanity exiles who had plotted for years the overthrow of j 
without giving offence, and to protect tho troqis Protestantism in their own country oould hesitate no i 
under his command against the effects of his own longer. The difficulty of murdertt^ the queen had* : 
ignorance. The task was mainly in tho hands of the become greater with every succeeding year; but the 
successor of William of Orange in tlio dvil govern- obstacles in their way served but to rouse thdr 
ment of the country, John van Olden-Bamovoldfe, one oimrgy, and they determined, in order to acoompHsh 
of the shrewdest politicians of tho age, and whose the deed, to jsngage a number of assassins at tho same 
counsels liad steered the oourse of tho insurrection from time, so that if one should fail another might succeod* 
the csommonccment. But though ho managed tho The first man who offered himself for tho task was aU 
royal fiitvourite wiUi all the tenderness and skufulnoss English Catholio named John Savage, who had served 
requisite under tlio oircumstanccs, it was im])ossible for several years as officer in the prince of Parnla’s 
to counteract entirely the effect of his combined pride army in the Netherlands. Having been examined 
and stupidity ; and tho English troops, so far from sufficiently to leave no doubt of hw zeal, t3avage was 
rendoi*ing any assistance to the insurgents, only ham- taken to Bheims, sworn to service by Dr. William 
pored their movements. Their total want of success .Gifford, one of the sub-directors of tho seminary, and 


Wfis only redeemed by tho individual bravery of most 
of the men and nearly all tho officers, foremost among 
the latter Sir Philip Sydney, model knight of tho age. 
But oven he, worth an army had ho been in tho ri^t 
place, was sacrificed to Leicester’s imbecility. Ordering 
an attack upon tho vanguard of the prince of Parma in 
a dense fog, without knowledge of his own position or 
that of the enemy, I^icoster caused the death of Sydney, 
who was mortally wounded at the head of a biKly of 
liorso which ho was commanding. Thegmitness of his 
soul Wits strikingly shown even in the hour of agony. 
Lying on tho Iniro field, bldeding, and qiarched with 
thirst^ a bot-ilo of water was brou^it to Sydney by ono 
of his friends, when at tho moment of raising it to hi$ 
lips, he porcoivod a common soldier neaiv likewise 
wounded, glancing with deadly eagerness upon tho 
welcome drink. «lliat man’s necessity is greater 
than mine,” exclaimed tho dying hero, resigning tho 
water for which his feverish body was thirsting to 
his fellow-sufferer. Perhaps nobler words never 
asQOudod to heaven amidst the hideous oamago of the 
battle-field. 

Elizal>oth was little aftedtod by the ill-success of 
. her anus in tho Netherlands, her own safety and tho 
condition of tho realm engrossing her whole attention. 
Walsingham luxd discovered through his host of spies 
that the long-intended blow was about to be struck, and 
that tho assassination of tho queen, to bo follov oil hy tho 
invasion of tho realm, had been firmly settled among 
tho arch-emspirators abioad. After many vain at- 

a ts of the auko of Guise and tho Jesuits to induce' 
p to caAy out tho old schenHa of attacking 
England from throe sides, and after constant promises, 
never fulfilled, that he would land tj-oops in Ireland, 

1 in Scotland, and on tho coast of Norfolk, all *the plans 
engendered at I’aris, liheims, and Borne finally re- 
duced thcmanelves to tho certainty that the Oatholio 
king would not move before Elizawth was killed and 
' Intestine war had broken out. Of the exceeding 
va,lue of assassination Philip had received a new 
|>roof in the cose of William of Omugo, and feeling 
sure j&at tho stab or pistol shot which dmuld put 
ijie oeean of England out of the way wouhl save him 
am"l!ion in money; and, })oi*hapB, a couple pf armies, 


then despatdied into England, well provided witM 
money and airns. It was arranged that ho shoii^ 

I 8ln‘K)t tho ^uoon when ^oing to ohapol at Whitehall" 
stationed in a gallery mrough which she was known 
to jass, and tliat the bullet ffiiltng, his poniaid sliould 
fimsh tho work. In the wake of Savage, and with 
tho double object of watching him and seeking other 
assassins, fol^wed John Ballard, a Jesuit who liad 
travelled in^ngland for many years under various 
disguises, and had now adopted military costume and 
the name of Captain Fortescuo. Savage steadily 
made his way to Wl^tohall, and Ballard closely 
followed his stops ; but in tho track of both, unknown 
to either, crept two other men, secret agents of Eliza- 
beth’s minister of state. Burleigh htui savtJ England 
from ono ^eat plot of murder and invasion, and it 
was tho high ambition of Walsingham to rescue tho 
kingdom from another not less torriblo conspiiuoy. 

It was a frightful battling of spies against traitors, 
of bloodhounds against ossassiiis, of hangmen against 
Jesuits, that now ensued in tho realm of Elizabeth. 
Whilo the omissaries from Itheims wore gliding 
about in tho dark, murder in the breath of their 
nostrils, Walsinghom’s sccrot agents, villains mojt of 
them of the darkest dye, kvpt sneaking behind, rjC|tdy 
at any moment to pounce upon them, and lead them^ , 
to the rack and tho gallows. Whether he could ^ 
trust the wretches he employed, Elizabeth’s miuister 
had not tho slightest moans of knowing; however,' 
he confided in the superiority of numbers, and pitch- 
ing two^ spies against one Jesuit, and the power of 
goM against tho strength ef fanaticism, he hoped to 
Hucoeed in the end. Sir Francis Walsingham^ hiul 
acquired a great knowicge of human nature, heavenly 
and beastly, in the course of his long travels, and 
(Kxm found thaf he was not mistaken in his cedeula* 
tions* His agents proved to be fiur more shai'p-witted 
than the pnestly emissaries, and in a very short 
time unravelled a plot, which, in magnitude and 
chances of success, iar exceeded that spun by Bjd<^4 
fifteen years before. John Ballard arrived in London ^ 
Oil the i2nd. of May, 1586, and five days after p#. 
himself into coinmunication with a young gentiemln ' 


arn'llion in money; and, {)erhaps, a couple pf armies, nmned Antiiony mbinglon, possessed of consid^k^!^ 
he distinctly intimated to tho einhumries of tl# i landed fno|)orty at Beth^^ 
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lu« !beop|nd an enthusiastic adherent of 

Jttary fitmti, undertaking the dangerous task of 
letters to and f^m the captive queen. But 
^ idsa of serving her otherwise than in an honour* 
ahti^ manner had never entered his mind^ and when 
Ballard informed him that it had been resolved to 
mUiTder EHaaheth in order to put Maiy on the throne 
he received the proposal with a show of indignation. 
However, to change ihe current of thought of the 
enthusiastio youth, *and to demonstrate the absolute 
neoessiiy of the assassination &r the stiooess of the 
great cause,’^was not difficult to the keen Jesuit, 
trained to play upon human hearts and brains like a 
skilful performer on a musical instrument. Babington, 
won over by the specific arguments of the priest, 
consented to associate with Savago in the work of 
murder ; and, to make success all but certain, pro- 
posed to admit five of his most intimate friends, all 
fgocA Boman Oatholioa, into tho con^iraoy. This 
was readily assented to by the Jesuit, and Ghidioo 
Tichboume, a young gentlomad of Hampshire ; Patrick 
Barnwell, scion of a noble Irisbfamily ; John Ohamock, 
a T«ancashiro squire ; Edward Abington, son of a royal 
treasurer at Whitehall ; and Charles Tilnoy, one of 
tho queen’s gentlemon-ponsioners, swore a solemn oath 
on the crucifix, before Ballard, that they would kill 
Elhsabeth or perish in the attempt, many as had 
been tho plots against the queen^ life, nevor before 
had there been such a terrible band of the highest 
and most unselfish class of fiiu^tics with their daggers 
directed against her breast. 

Babington and his friends, mode bold by thoir 
enthusiasm, held regular nieotings at a lonely bouse 
at St Qiles-in-the-Fields, near l^ndon, to deliberate 
on the execution of tlieir gieat scheme. To these 
meetings the conspirators iSmitted several of their 
friends, sworn to secrecy by dreadful oaths. But 
this did not prevent the introduction of Walsingham’s 
agents. The spies had never loft Ballard in all his 
journeys; they dogged eveiy step of Savage; and 
they ImmI wormed themselvos, under profession of tho 
most ardent attachment fur Maiy Stuart, into the 
oor(jidonoo of Babington. Une of these secret agents, 
named Gilbert Gifibrd, specially attached to Bdlaid, 
and who had come with him from Bhoims, having 
played his part so well as to be admitted even into 
the seminary as a candidate for holy orders, soon 
gained tho eonfidonoo of all tho oonspirators to a 
supreme degree, so that he was not merely allowed 
access to the meetings, but intnisted with the details 
of tho groat plan as settled by the chiefs. These 
waie in substance that Savage, assisted by three 
Mhetrs, should murder ihe,qne<^n, while Babington 
and bis friends on tbe same day were to libmto 
Maxy Stuart, to {»roolaim her sovereign, and to take 
Oilier Into Norfolk, in order to place her at the head of 
ihe apny of invasion which was to be despatched from 
the Betherlanda at the momont the report cf Eliza- 
beth’s dealji had girived. AB the particulars of this 
nmngement having been approved of at the meetings 
haid at 3ti Giles's, it became necessary to enter into 
^qri^pox^ vrith BCatyStiiartiSo as to gain her 
and eor^ration in the ia^portant c^vents . 
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were to lift her ficm a prison to a throne. 
The correspondence, absolutely necesHary as it was 
at the same time was attended with the voiy geeatest 
difficulty. Maiy liad been transported, on the 25tli of 
August. 1584, from Sheffield to Wingfield Gastlo, 
and not being deemed safe enough hero, tho captive 
queen had been conveyed, on the 13tli of January, 1 585, 
back to her old prison at Tutbury, tho gloomy gates 
of which had closed behind her Exactly sixteen years, 
before. Throe montlis ofter her arrival at Tutbury, 
Mary Stuart rooeivod a now keeper in the jicrson of 
Sir Amias Paulot, a rigid Calvinist, who kept watch 
over her in tlio stiiotost manner, not allowing her to 
go a step beyond tho prison walls witliout his oomjiany 
and that of the guard, consisting of eighteen armed 
men chosen omong his own retainers. Not believing 
her secure even at Tutbury, Taulet obtained permis- 
sion to carry tho queen to Chartley, in Staftbwlshire, 
where she arrived at the coinmonooment of ]58(h A 
report was spi-ead soon after tliat tho loyal prisoner 
was preparing for flight, upon which Miiry’s keeper 
wrote to Burleigh to impiess upon liim the fact tliat 
she was more than safe in his custody, “ The queen 
cannot escape,” Sir Amias drily iufornied his friend 
and patron, the lord treasurer, “ without great negli- 
gonoe on my part. But if I should lie violently 
attacked, I will be so assured, by ihe giaoo of Qo(l, 
that she shall die before me.” ft was no easy task, 
under these circumstances, to Babington and his co- 
conspirators to ontoi’ into eommunicatiuu with Mary 
Stuart. 

But gi‘eata8 wore tho obstacles, tlioy wore overcome 
by the fierce determination of tho captive queen. I'h© 
severe treatment under which she was suffering liad 
embittered her spirit more and more, and tiio bitteiiicss 
was increased by the course of events that was taking 
place in her own country, and which loft of all Jier 
hopes none but the final one, of freeing herself from 
captivity by some desperate act. After having Inien 
thrown like a sliuttleoook from tho liands of. his 
Calvinist tutors into those of jiapal agents, then l>ack 
again to tho grip of Presbyterian lords, and after that 
once more into the embraces of Jesuits, tho boy-king 
of Scotland had finally fallen, apparently beyond, 
rescue, into tho hands of tho Protestant party anxious 
for the union with England, and had piaceil himself 
directly under the orders of Eliziiboth’s ambassadom. 
Mary Stuart had come to understand by this time 
somewhat of tho cliaructer of her son —like herself an 
aocomplishod hypocrite, though witliout either her 
fire of passion or her mental energy ; and perceiv- 
ing tbaty young os ho w'as, he had ItTined his eyes 
already to the dazzling prospect of two cixiwus, and 
had sunk liis filial duty entirely under the ciwings 
of his vanity, she was beginning to look upon him 
with deep resentment approaching to hatred. To all 
the other causes impelling her to burst her bonds, thorn 
was added now one more in the desire for revenge 
against her own Son. Ihere was nothing more to hope 
f^m him, and the wrath of seeing him in close alliano© 
with her greatest enemy was in itself enough to rouse 
her into tiie last energy of despair. For some time 
before Ballard and Bab^jagton nod laid the foundation 
of thoir great oons|>iiiiK^ Mary Stuart liod been in 
corroqpondonee on the/samo aul^ject witii I>on Ber 
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xi^i^itM) d^e Himdoi^ appointed ^nv^at Fa^ia 

al^r 4i0 i^QQlfiddn from Xiondon; aad lie having 
giir^ heir a hint ^of the meetings that wore taking 
at St. Qilefihin-the-Fiolds^ slie was all anxiety 
to enter into communication with tho men who 
ei:]etted themselves in her behalf. Strictly as she 
was watched at Chartlev, the captive queen had still 
the nse of a large number of servants, as well as of 
two private secretaries, the one a native of Scotland 
balled Curio, and the other a Frenchman of tho name 
of Naoii. By the aid of these assistants, on whom she 
could rely absolutely, Mary was able to receive and 
answei* a great number of letters, which, however, all 
had to pass through the hands of Sir Amias Paulet, so 
that tho main difficulty was to discover a mode of 
conveyance beyond tho reach of Jiis keen supei’vision. 
The moans so anxiously souglit, the royal prisoner at 
last found, with the help of her friends outside, in the 
ca.sks in which a brewer of tho neighbourhood sup- 
plied at regular intervals the ale for tlie consumption 
of her household. Paulet, while carefully examining 
every article that came in and passed out of the castle, 
did not think of the beer-barrels, and Mary easily 
converted them into loitcr-carriers by placing her 
papers in a wooden box, small enough to be passed 
through tlio bung-hole. Unfortunately for the captive 
queen, her very shrewdness and circumspection had 
no other effect but that of accelerating her niin. Her 
letters passed in perfect safety the gates of Chartley 
Castle, unknown to 'Sir Amias Paulet ; but once out 
were delivered into the liands of Gilbert Gifford, 
wiiom Babington had appointed his chief agent in tho 
intercourse with Mary Stuart. The spy discharged 
his office bj'^ canying oveiy piece of pa|)er he received 
first into Walsiugham’s secret cabinet, and forwarding 
it afterwards to the deluded victims who had put 
their trust in him. Tho astute miuistei had perfected 
his police system by employing two men expressly 
in opening and copying letters ; one of them, Arthur 
Gregory, possessing extiemo skill in undoing the 
seals of papers and closing them again, without leaving 
the slightest trace of thoir liaving been tampered with, 
and tho second, called Pholipps, an adept in decipher- 
ing correspondence. Thus a huge not was weaving 
around the conspirators at the voiy moment when 
they were preparing to apply the match which was to 
sot all England in fiamos. 

Mary Stuart’s first letter to Babington, dated the 
25th of Juno, was very cautious, she conteuting 
herselt to thank him for the great affection lie was 
showing towards her, and begging him to continue in 
the same ooifrse. Being addressed as “my dear 
friend” in this note, the youth’s head got all on fire, 
and he replied in a terv^t strain of mixed loyally and 
love, informing tho qqeen, his “ very dear sovereign,” 
of all that he had been doing for her, in conjunction 
with Ballard and other trustworthy adherents. After 
telling her that ho was engaged in a plan for her 
deliverance, “ in conformity with the wishes manifested 
bjr his holiness the pope, tho Catholic king, and tho 
chief Christian princes,” he proceeded to enumerate 
tho details of the conspiracy for liberating her, invading 
Iha^and, and assassinating Elir^befh. “ Mvself in 
person,” he wrote, evidently impressed with Lb own 
importance, “ with ten gentlemen and a hundred 


othbre Wobr company and stdte, will tlfe 

ddiiveranoe your royal pexaon hands 6f 

your enemiesl As regards getting rid of Ihe usurper, 
from subjection to whom we are absolved by the act 
of 'excommunication issued against her, there ^arb six 
gentlemen of quality, all of them my intimate friends, 
who, for the love they boar to the Catholic cause wad 
to your majesty’s service, will undertake the tragic 
execution^ It remains now that, according to their 
great d^rt and your majesty’s g^ness, their heroio 
enterprise should be honourably recompensed in 
themselves, if they esoapo with their lives, or in 
their posterity if they fell, which assurance I would 

f ladly give tliem by your majesty’s authority.” 

‘inafly, Babington requested the captive queen, 

I whom ho pledged himself to serve unto death, to ap- 
point persons to act as her lieutenants, and to raise the 
popul^ in Wales and in the northern and eastern 
counties. This terrible letter, written on the 6th of 
July, was placed on the evening of tho same day in^ 
the hands of Gifford, with instructions to carry it 
immediately to Tutbury, and forward it to Mary 
Stuart by the usual channel, awaiting the reply. 
Gilford proceeded straightway^ to Walsingham, and 
before midnight was past, Babington’s note had been 
deciphered in tho secret cabinet. Walsingham felt that 
tho crisis was now approaching, and ordeiing Gregory 
and Phelipps to accompany Gifford to tho neighbour- 
hood of Chaftley, so as to open and copy all letters 
without a moment’s loss of time, he impatiently 
awaited the reply of Mary Stuart to the proposals 
made to her by the leader of tho conspiracy. 

The imprisoned queeh had not tho faintest idea of 
tho snares surrounding her on all sides when opening 
Babingtonb letter. To watch her mor3 closely, 
Phelipps bad installed himself in the castle, to tho 
infinite di^st of Mary, who suspected him to be a 
spy, and did not fail to advertise her friends of his 
arrival. Walsingham’s deciphorcsr had the pleasure of 
seeing his own portrait in tho first letter put into his 
hands. “ The man,” she described Phelipps, “ is of 
low stature, slender every way, dark, yellow-haired 
on the head and clear yollow-beardod, pitted in the 
face with the small-pox, short-sightQd, and, as it seems, 
about thirty years of ago,” Notwithstanding ^the 
presence of this forbidding personage, Mary Stuart 
confided to her former channel of communication, only 
taking the precaution of composing the reply to 
Babingtonb letter at intervals, in the middle of the 
night. She received it on the 12th of July, and on 
tho 17th hod the answer ready, and put it into the 
beer-barrol — vulgar beer-barrel, big for the nonce 
wiUi the fate of a queen. If the youth chosen to head 
a conspiracy of boundless import had boon imprudent, 
Mary Stuart was a thousand times more so. In her 
reply to Babin^on she did not hesitate to approve 
fully the details of the great pbt, going so far as to 
give advice regarding the better accomplishment of 
tho scheme of assassination. Her anxiety was to 
I have Elizabeth killed before her friends should make 
the attempt to liberate her from piison, fearing th at 
otherwise she herself would perish under the sword Pf 
her guards. She counselled to watch tho movomenite 
of the queen veiy closely, and “all affairs being pw> 
pared, then shall it be time to sot the six g^Semen . 




^ a$ jpe^e^tedi m that there could 

t>0 in the luattor. 4 There oam be uo certain 

Mary oontmued, ^*of the aocomplish- 
iis^ m said gentlemou's desigument ; and to the ^d 

thateihora may be in readfhieaa to take me from henoOf 
Xwould that the aaid genilemenhadalwaysabout them, 
0 tf at the least, at court, four stout men furnished with 
good and speedy horses, ordered, so*^ soon as the said de- 
sign shall be executed, to come with all diligenoe, to 
aOTortise thereof those that shall bo appointed for my 
transporting/’ Touching her own deliverance, the 
ro^l prisoner had no lass than three plans ready. 

The first,” she informed Babifigton, “ is that in my 
walking abroad on horseback on the moors, betwixt 
this and Stafford, where ordinarily very few people do 
pass, a fifty or threescore horsemen, well armed, come 
to take mo, os they may easily, my keeper having with 
him but eighteen horsemen. The second mean is to 
come at midnight, or soon after, to set fife to the 
bartis and stables, which are near to the house, and 
whilst that my guardian’s seruauts rush forth to the 
fire, your company, having every one a mark whereby 
they may know one another in the night, may surprise 
the house, whore I hope, with the servants I have 
about mo, to bo able to give you corrospondenoo. And 
the thiiHl moan is that some bring carts hither, they 
ordinarily coming eiirly in the momingiawhich carts 
may bo so prepared that, having got to the midst of 
the great gate, they may fall &wn or overwhelm, 
whereupon you may come suddenly with your followers 
to make yourself master of flie house and carry mo 
away.” It was truly a marvel, and not arguing much 
for the zeal of her friends that a queen so fertile in 
resources should have remained in prison for eighteen 
years. 

The fatal letter to Babington was not dcspatchod 
alone, but the same cask which held it contained 
ciphered messages for the queen’s agents at raris 
and Madrid, and for Philip’s envoy at Paris, all uiging 
the hastening of tho preparations for the invasion of 
England, Having takmi copies of theso important 
dof5uments, Walsingham ordered Gifford to carry them 
h) Prance and deliver thorn personally, taking care to 
briifg back tho replies. Both the archbishop of Glasgow 
and Mendoza received the spy, known to thcmfiom 
his connection with tho Hhoims seminary, in tlie most 
cordial manner, his jfouth, engaging manners, and 
apparent zeal for religion, disarming all suspicion as 
to the part he was playing. ^ Philip’s envoy, in par- 
ticular, was so much pleased with the bearer of Mary’s 
letters, that ho praised to the king the extreme capa^ 
city of tho agent the conspirators had chosen, informing 
his master at the same time that, in order to encourage 
Babington and liis friends, ho had s#nt to them, by 
two dif^reut ways, two letters, ono in Italian and 
the other in Latin, ** stimulating them to an enterprise 
worthy both of their orthodox mth and of the ancient 
valour of English, mid assuring ihern that if they 
succeeded in killing tlie queen they should immediately 
be assisted by his OathoUo majesty with an army ftnm 
the Hetherlands.” “I made this promise,” Mendoza 
joentinuod, “ as thej requested tho assurance, upon my 
and word of honour, and I urged thm at the 1, 
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'fo hasten Ao execution of their entorpriso.” 
King PhUip^S reply was not long in coming, a service 
of couners, with the swiftest horses at their disposition, 
having been established between Paris and Madrid] 
for the sp^ial purpose of transmitting tho correspond^ 
once relating to tho invasion of England. Tho king en- 
tirely approved of tlio steps already taken by his envoy, 
adding that, things having proceeded thus far, not a 
mom6nt should bo lost to carry out his shoj'o in the 
undertaking. “I have ordered,” Philip infomied 
Mendoza, instructinc him to communicate the facts hi 
the conspirators, “ that two bodies of troops shall be 
pr^arod to set sail for England, tho first from Spain 
ana the second from Flanders. As our success dejionds 
mainly upon our secrecy and diligence, the troops will 
bo got ready with little noise, and will not be so con- 
siderable as to prevent them from promptly leaving 
Spain and Flanders, as soon as we hear that Oio 
principal execution which Babington and his friends 
nave undertaken has been accomplished in England.” 
To this letter Philip joined two despatches, wiitten 
in triplicate on account of their iniporianoe, directed 
to the prince of Parma, governor of the Kethqr* 
lands. By the first of those despatches, wli ich Afendoza 
was instructed to send directly to its destination, the 
prince was commanded to make preparations for the 
attack upon England, and b^’' tho second ho was ordoi (id 
to start. This seoonti despatch tho king desired should 
be sent to Fameso by three couriers immediately 
after receipt of the nows that Eliza]>oth had fallen 
under tho stroke of tho assassins. “In this case,” 
Philip wrotoi^ “ send it at once and in haste to tho 
prince, that ho may sot sail mth his troops untliont 
awaiting any fresh orders from mo,” Gilbert Gillbrd 
copied the despatches and hurried back to England. 

Walsingham’s net was full, and the time had come 
to draw it up. Giffoid arrived in London lato on the 
2nd of August, and had a long conference with tho 
! minister ; and early on tho morning of the 3rd orders 
won; issued to seize all the persons kno^vn to bo con- 
nected witli Babington, BaJlard, and the other cciu- 
spirators. A number of them were taken at once ; but 
before the arrest of all could be oftected, Ballard, who 
moved about in <5bnstant disguises, changing his dress 
and his dwelling every day, got tlxe alarm, and com- 
municated it to Babington, Savage, and several oi 
their friimds. They held a consultation late at night 
to consult about their safety. “ What is to bo done ?” 
asked Ballard. “ Nothing,” replied Savage, “ but to 
kill tho queen immediately.” “Veiy* well,” crjed 
Babington, “ then go to court to-inorrow and strike 
tho blow.” Savage objected on the gsound that his 
oourt-dress, in which alone he could hope to' penetrate 
to the queen, was not ready, u^xm which Babington 

g ave him? his ring and all the money and valuables 
e had with him, to purchaso'what ho wanted. How- 
ever, tho effort to get a court-dress was very vain, for 
tho spies wh:^'‘h followed in the steps of the conspir^ 
fore bad seized both Savage and Ballard before many 
were over. Babington and a few of his dis- 
tract^ companions hid themselves for some days 
longer in St. John’s Wood, but they wore swu hunted 
up, and oaxriod to tho Toai^er. Of all the individuals 
engaged in the plot thSe remained now only one 
untouched, the greatest pf all. Ma>y Stuart ecniinued 
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i Atnias ?ttulei, loolsing rea«tOB dT )m partioi{»aiion,ia i3b^ Mi 

AffectioB me Biabingt^ tbo d6|>|h of 

m the hoighftmmg park of Tixall. Sho gladly scribed at the trial i?^rith tottching simplfoity, ^ If!ba4 
Wetted, aad was riding on pyottsly, swelled witn a friend,” the youth e&claimed, ^ and a dear e! 
bbpes of her speedy triumph, when suddenly Sir whom 1 made no small aocdhnt, whose friendship w 
> Thcnnaa Georges, a royal officer, presented himself be- brought me to this. He told me tbo wliole matt^» | 
fore her with a body of soldiers, informing her tliat cannot d^y, as thOThad laid it ddwn to be done,: but 
ul|li^}||jjab^ boon d^vercd,and tlmt ^always thought ft impious, and denied to be amlek* i 

ordersMonRSlir^lMiViriil^^ the We of my friend caused me to be a 

The quoon got deadly pale, and her lips seemed to man in whom the old proverb was verified ; I Waai 
tremWe ; but recovering herself quick^i anger took silent, and so cantiented. Before this thing chattel 
the pl^ of despair, and she called upon her servants we lived together in the most h^py manner. . We 
to resist her being oai'ried off to another prison. Sir wanted notliing thfit wo could wish for; and, God' 
Thomas Georges could but smile at tlio useless threat, knows, nothing was less in my head than matters of 
and ordering Curio and Naou, the two secretaries, who state. Now give me leave to declare the miseries I , 
weroriclinginthosuitoof their mistress, to be arrested snstainod after I was acquainted with the action, \ 
and taken to London, he gave instiuotions to separate wherein I may justly company my estate to that of 
Mary Stuait from odl her attendants, and to place her Adam, who could not abstain one thing forbidden to 
under strict confinement at Tixall Castle, allowing no enjoy all" other things the world could afford.^ I’he 
<'ommunication whatever with the outer world. Wliilo terror of conBcionco awaited me. After I eonsidered 
the’ unhappy queen was carried off to her now prison, the dangers whoreinto I was fallen, I went away, and 
Sir Amias Paulet went back to Cliartloy to open Bor api)ointed my horses should meet mo in London, in- 
desks and those of her secretaries, and seize all the tending to go into the country. I came to London, 
papers contained therein. With extreme imprudence, an<r then heard that all was discovered, whereupon; 
the queen had not only not destioyed many of the like Adam, we fled into the woods to hide ourselves.” 
most dangerous letters she had received, but even in It would have well become Queen Elizabeth to pardon . 
many instances kept copies of the replies she had re- this simple, misguided youth, or at least to save him ' 
tinned, thus proving her participation in the groat from those helliim tortures inflicted alike U][)on Jesuits 
oonspiiocy in the must complete manner. As often and their victima 

before in the course of her stormy life^Maiy Stuart ^ After the despatch of the conspirators in London, 

forged weapons against herself more formidanlo than tllo great question, engrossing the public mind as 
any that could have come fi'om tlio hand of her well as the deliberations of the privy council, was the 
cnemioB. course of proceedings to bo adopted against Maiy 

The discoveiy and annihilation of the terrible plot Stuart. The cry that slio should be put upon lior 
directed against the civil and religious liberty of the trial, and, if found guilty, should suffer the punish 
i-eialm caused the most boundless Joy in all the towns mont award^ to traitors, was general ; but Elizabeth 
of the kingdom, particularly in London. Bonfli'os stiU made mien to shelter her under various pretexts, 
wore lighted ill every stieet, and tlio bells kept ringing It was not so much sympathy with Mary which 
night and day, while shouts of enthusiasm rent the induced the ^uocn to extend her protection, but tbe 
air wherever Elizabeth showed herself, touching her terror of falling a prey to some desperate fanatic at 
unto tWs. Intimately .mixed with the exultation of the moment she was tried for her life, which appro* 
the masses was a general cry for revenge, and for honsion was increased by the fierce throats uttered by 
several weeks persons suspected oS sympathy with the the English Catholics abroad, duly reported through 
conspirators could not leave their houses without Walsingham's agents. However, the absolute neftes- 
dangor of ^ing torn to pieges. To allay Uie public sity of^tting to the one great centre of all the plots 
<3xcitemeut, Walsingham ordered that Babington, Bol- ana cx>nspiracies whioli had endangered and continued 
lard, 8avagr\ and their accomplices should be put at to threaten the realm, made itself too powerfully felt 
once upon their trial for high treason. The evidence to l>e neutralized byjsrague fears and imxieties ; and 
against thorn was so overwholniixig that not one at- both Burleigh and Walsingham told the queen tliat 
temi>tod a denial of the charges, but all pleaded guilty ; tbe trial of Mary Stuart could not bo prevented with- 
novcirtheloss, to satisfy tlie craving for revenge of the out placing in jeopardy, not only her throne, W the 
ferocious multitude, they had to undergo tho most religion, liberty," and indenendenoo of the hatioiL. 
frightful tortures before suffering the punishment l*hu8 pressed, Elizabeth at last gave her consent to 
d^rced by law. At lost, on the 20th of September, indict her roycdisistei* before a special tribunal, formed 
after their bodios had btion lorn to pieces on the rack, in accordance with the parliamentary statute enooted 
TOven of tho chief conspirators, Babington, Savage, two years before, in view of the veiy events that had 
Ballard, lUinwcU, Tilncy, Abingdon, and Tichboume,* happened. But Wore putting her tipon trial, MaiyV 
*wcro taken to St. Gilcs-in-tho-EioldH, and drawn and two secretaries, who lid been kept in separate ctm- . 
bartered in tho prosemee of an iinmoiuse crowd, th^ir linemen t since their cK^ration from her, were intet*. 

under til© infliction of the hellish cruelties ixjgatcd, and tho depositions of both went to V 
they* were made to undergo touching oven the stonv her cruilt, if posribte. still more clear. Ourle sbi!' 
b«3ar^ of the mob, and causing arrutigation of punish- well as, Naou confessed to the paiticipalioiiL of 
1^ ineht to simple death fpr tlio remaining criminals. Of mistress in the conspii’acy ^r the mutefer of the qiii^ 


cannot d^y, as thojhn^ laid it ddiyn to be done; bht 
1 always thought n impious, and denied to be a mlet* 


JL always tnongnt it impious, ana aemea to ne aaeaier i 
"Srtt**' TW the iove of my friend caused me to be a 
man in whom the old proverb was verffied ; I Waai 
silent, and so consented. Before this thing chaBoi^ 
we lived together in the most h^py manner. . We 
w'anted notliing thfit wo could wish for; and, God' 


were riding in the suite of their mistress, to be arrested 
and taken to London, he gave instiuotions to separate 
Mary Stuai t from all her attendants, and to place her 
under strict confinement at Tixall Oastlo, allowing no 
<‘ommunication whatever with tho outer world . While 
the’ unhappy queen was carried off to her now prison, 
Sir Amias Paulet went back to Cliartlcy to open Bor 
desks and those of her secretaries, and seize all the 
papers contained therein. With extreme imprudence, 
tho queen had not only not destioyed many of the 
most dangerous letters she had received, but even in 
many instances kept copies of tho replies she had re- 
tumed, thus proving her participation in tho groat 
oonspiiacy in the must complete manner. As often 
before in tho course of her stormy life^Maiy Stuart 
forged weapons against herself more formidanlo than 
any that could have come fiom tlio hand of her 
cnemioB. 

The discoveiy and annihilation of the terrible plot 
directed against tho civil and religious liberty of tho 
i-ealm caused tho most boundless joy in all tho towns 
of tho kingdom, particularly in London. Bonfiies 
wore lighted in every stieet, and tlio bells kept ringing 
night and day, while shouts of enthusiasm rent tho 
air wherever Elizabeth showed herself, touching her 
unto iWs. Intimately .mixed with the exultation of 
the masses was a general cry for revenge, and for 
several weeks persons suspected cf sympathy with the 
conspirators could not leave thofar houses without 
danger of Being torn to pieges. To allay the public 
<3Xcitemout, Walsingham ordered that Bapington, Bal- 
lard, 8avagr>, and their accomi^oos should bo yut at 
once upon their trial for high treason. Tho evidence 
against thorn was so ovox-wholufixig that not one at- 
temi>tod a denial of the charges, but all pleaded guilty ; 
nove^heloss, to satisfy tlie craving for revenge of the 
ferocious multitude, they had to undergo tho most 
frightful tortures before suffering the punishment 
agreed by law. At lost, on the 20th of September, 
after their bodies had boon lorn to pieces on the rack, 


'quartered in tho presence of an iinmouse crowd, their 
ahricks under tli© infliction of the hellish cruelties 
thcy'wei'e made to undergo touching oven the stony 
h«3a^ of the mob, and causing a rrutigation of pumsh- 
meht to simple death fpr tlio remaining crimin^s. Of 













^^0iW4ii S^ryyi^voii li^ fiec^t 

infant up & her wset, mostly in ^the 

„ captive princess had been in the 

lt (rfdfet^ theprinci;]^ points of her dwmtehes 

J*r«bh to Haou, who, after having redticod them to 
thip^r dMWi submitted the papers to her for wrroo- 
%ym* Cite accomplished, thelettors were given to Curio, 
tim Scotch secretary, who translated tibem into cipher, 
ifCtidy to be sent off* It was in this way large stor^ 
of the most dangerous documents had accumulated in 
the, closet of Mary, all of which fell into the hands of 
Walsingham on her forcible removal from Chartloy, 
eWlftilly planned for this object; AVhen, having 
shut up for seventeen days in a small room at Tixall 
Castle, tho prisoner was taken back to her old resi^ 
denee, and found all her papers gone, tho dread^ of 
the fate awaiting her came upon her with crushing 
force. For a moment, but a moment only, she 
affected anger and indignation at seeing her piuperty 
lunsackod. “ There are two things,” she exclaimed, 
“ which tho queen of Englan^ can never take from 
mo, tho royal blood which gives me a right to tho 
succession, end the attachment which makes my h^rt 
b<^t for die religion of my fathers.” After this piece 
of declamation, nature assorted its rights: Slary 
Stuart sank to tho ground, burying her laco in her 
hands. 

TEo* commissioners who wore to fofm tho special 
tribunal for tho examination and trial of Mary, in 
accm-dance with tho act passed in tho session of 1584, 
were appointed in tho latter part of September. 
They were fc)rt 3 '-eix in number, comprising mo chief 
state officers, many of the leading peers, the principal 
councillors of tho omwii, and tho most eminent judges 
and lawyers in the kingdom. Tho list, made up with 
evident impartiality, included the archbishop of 
Canterbury, tho lord chancellor, Lord Burleigh, tho 
marquis of Winchester, the earls of Oxford, Shrews* 
bury, Kent, Derby, Worcester, Butland, Warwick, 
Pembroke, l 40 icester, and Lincoln, Viscount Montague, 
Lords Howard, Hunsdon, Abei-gavonny, Zouch, Money, 
Cobham, Staffoni, Grey of Wilton, Lumley, Sturton, 
tknds, Wentworth, Mordaunt, St. John of Blotso, 
Buokhnrst, Compton, and Cheiney, Sir Francis Wal- 
singham, Sir James Croft, Sir Christopher Hatton, 
Sir Francis Knollvs, Sir Balph Sadler, Sir Amias 
PauJet, and Sir Walter Mildmay, Sooretaries Davison 
and Wolley, and Judges Wray, Anderson, Gawdy, 
Manwood, and Periam. Many of these meinbers of 
the commission wore known to bo favourably inclined 
to the illustrious prisoner over whom they wore to sit 
^judgment, and a few among tho peem were held to 
be her partisans to the extent that King PhiHp had 
; ipdiudid' them in his list of ei^miet of Elizabeth. 
The president of the a»mmission, (wdlod high 
I court of jpstioe, was the lord clxanoollor, Sir Thomas 
f Brojmley, the most learned lawyer in England, and he 
drew up the indictment on the 5th of October, 1586. 
Oh the following day Mary Stuart was conducted by 
, 'Sifar Amiae PauTet to Potiieringay Castle, Northamp- 
large feudal pile, bir&plaoe of BiohardlU., 
had bjQi^ cdiosen to serve for tho trial on account 
Mary made no resistance 





w to Ppthmingsy ; but when, on arriving ' 
a fetter the queen vm placed in her hand, 
enjmnihg her, in somewhat impenous terms, to answer 
*the charges which would be prefoiTod against her 
before tho high court of justice, she broke out into 
violent anger. “ What I” she cried, addressing Paulet^ 

♦* does not your mistress know tliat I am a queen 
bom? Docs she think that iVill dograclo my rank, 
my condition, the race from which 1 spring, tho son 
who is to succeed mo, the foreign kings and princes 
whose rights would bo injure in my person, by 
obeying such a letter as that? — Never! ifumblcdaH 
I may seem, m/heavt is too groat to submit to any 
such humiliation.” It would have been wise on the 
part of tho captive qnoon to adhere to this reso- 
lution, and steadfastly to refuse Uie jurisdiction of 
the court, on tho good old plea of “ rank and race.” 
But her dotormination did not last a weelc, being 
entirely upset by the plausible aigumouis of Sir 
Ohristophor Hatton, vice-chiimborltiin of Elizabeth, 
who had ^en specially deputed to persuade tho royal 
prisoner to ap|)ear before tho commission, so os to 
destroy horsolf the most formidable obstacle in tho 
way of her trial. " You aro accused,” Sir Christopher 
argued, his graceful bearing and bis handsome face 
and figure heightening his chxiuonco, and leaving a 
d^p impression upon the susceptible heart of Mary 
Stuart; “you aro accused, but npt condemned, and 
it depends but upon you to deny tho cliargos. You 
are, it is tnie, a queen, but tho royal dignity do(^ not 
exempt its 


r from replying to tho imputation of 
a crime suoii as neither the civil nor Iho canon law, 
nor the law 5f nations, nor tho law of nature, could 
save from prosecution. If you aro innocent, tho 
queen’s commissioners, who aro just and pnidcnt 
men, will rejoice with all their hearts at your proving 
your innoconoo. Tho queen herself will bo no less 
pleased, I assure you. When I loft her, she declared 
to mo that nothing ever gave her greater pain than to 
soo you accused of such a criuio. Disponso, then, 
with that vain piivilogo of royal dignity which can- 
not now avail you. Appear in court, and maintain 
your innocence; and do not lay yourself open to 
suspicion by avoiding the trial, or risk sullying your 
reputation with an everlasting stain.” Mary listened 
to the voice of tho channing vice-phamberluiu, and 
allowing her reason onco more to succumb under her 
imagination, consented to plead before tho high court 
of justice. 

On tho moniing of iho 14th of October tho queen 
of &ote descended from her apartments, in tlio upper 
floor of the castle, into tho groat hall o£ Fotheringay, 
escorted by a detachment of halberdiers, and loaning 
on tho am of Bourgoin, her French physician. Tho 
hall had, boon arranged in tho form of a court of 
justice. Xt tho upper end, under a dais sumounted 
W the, arms of E^land, stood a chair of state, re- 
serv^Tfor Queen iKizabeth, to the right of which 
were circular benches filled by tho lord chancellor, 
the lord high treasurer, the members of the privy 
council, and fourteen earls, while on the left were 
similar bendros for the other members of the court. 
In tho oonfro wore seato^ around a tabl^ Iho erewn 
lawyers, with e^veiul derm to lake tJie minulos of the 
proceeding^ and opposite ij^cm a velvet chair was placed 
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for Ikfary Stua^rt. On makmg im fk,ppoax«^ Woro 
ihh .am|<^xig asBombly, she saluted the lords with 
dignity, which gave way, however, on seeing 
her chair had not been placed under a dais like 
that on the other side. “lam a quoon,** she cried, 
with somo petulance ; “ 1 was married to a kmg of 
]Pranoe,and my chair ^hoiild ho there,” pointing to 
the vacant seat of Elizabeth. The judges took no 
notice of tho exclamation, and when Mary had taken 
hoif seat, after a little hesitation, the lord chancellor 
aroso to address tlie court. In a short oration, replete 
with arguments, ho stated tho reasons w'hieh had 
induced tlio queen of England to bring the prisoner 
at the bar to trial, declaring his own conviction that, 
had she neglected to do so, she would have deserved 
to be accused of slighting the cause of God, and of 
healing tho sword of justice in vain. The clerk of 
the crown then road out tho royal commission consti- 
tuting tho court, reciting tliat since tho first day 
of June, in the twenty-seventh year of the queen’s 
reign, “divers matters have been compassed and 
imagined tending to the hurt of our royal person, os 
well by Mary, daughter and heir of James the Fif^bh, 
king of Soots, and commonly called queen of Scots and 
dowager of Franco, protending title to the realm of 
England, as by divers other persons, with the privity 
of tho said Mary.” The reading of tho coinmissiuii 
having come to an end, the crown sorjeant rose to 
state the charges brought against Mary Stuart, hut 
she interrupted him suddenly, coming forward to 
address the court. In a speech of great animation 
she informed the members of the court that she did 
not recognize the commission by virtue of which they 
pretended to try her ; that, as a free princess and au 
anointed queen, she was answerable to nobody but -God, 
and that she would luply to thorn only under reserve 
of this protest. I’hese were woids of empty sound, 
the futility of which Mary herself ought to have 
known, tho fact that slie had come before tho court 
to he tried being an acknowledgment of jurisdiction 
far more important 1;,han the teeWo protest she uttered 
against it. Burleigh, who rose after her, told her as 
much, adding that all persons within the realm woie 
subject to the laws of the realm. It was like a faint 
echo of tho far-sounding Declaration of Eights, uttered, 
five years before, by tho people of the Netherlands. 
Tho groat truth, come into the world with Protest- 
antism, that “ subjects are not inaclo by God to serve a 
prince, but that princes are made to serve Iheir sub- 

i ’ects,” had grown so far as to be acknowledged by a 
ord high treasurer, in tho trial of a purple-born 
queen. m 

The first day of Mary Stuart's trial was taken up 
with the delivery of the act of accusation by tho 
crown sorjeant, aeiing os public prosocutoir. After 
giving a full account* of the conspiracy of Babington 
and Ballard, he maintained that Mary had actively 
participated in the plan for invading tho kingdom, 
as well^as in that for tho af^sination of Elizabeth, 
having not only known and approved, but greatly 
encouraged these schemes, with a view of raising her- 
self to tLe throne. In proof, copies of her letters 
were brought forward, together with numerous others 
witten by Don Benjardino de Mendoza, the ai’oh- 
bisbop of Glasgow, Dr. Allen of Eheims, l^bington, 


and the English conspirators. The written oonfessitms' 
of Mary's two secretaries. Curie and Naou, and tihose 
made by Babington, Ballard, Tichboume, and Savage 
were IDtewise adduce^ the whole fi)rming a mass of 
evidence all but irresistible in its conclusion. How^ 
ever, Mary did not shrink from the attempt of oveap-, 
turning the whole fabric of accusation against her. 
She boldly denied having either sent or received the 
letters produced by the orowu sorjeant, and disporing 
of them as vile forgeries, called upon the court to 
admit of no other documentary evidence but her own 
handwriting. I’his was a sufficiently safe mode Of 
defence, for having dictated all her dangerous corre-^ 
spondenco to her* secretaries, and never written a line 
herself, it was not easy to bring forward any proofs 
in this respect. There then remained the confessions 
of Babington and his oo-couspimtors, which Mary 
declared to he likewise inventions, either of her 
enemies, or extorted by the rack; and, finally, the 
depositions of her own secretaries, which, she could 
not holx> feding, formed the most dangerous part of the 
evidence against her. Tho confossions of both Curie 
and Naou, Mary Stuart- was fully aware, had not been 
extorted by torture, but been freely given, and to get 
rid of their tostimony she adopted a now lino of defence. 
Curie, she said, was an honest man, yet rather simple- 
mind^, and easily led by others, while Naou, on the 
other hand, was a man of great cleverness and vast 
natural gifts. From the depositions made by both, 
argued, she must conclude that Naou had become 
a traitor to her, and had led away Curie, who had 
always been under his control. Her two secretaries, 
she admitted, had written all her letters, and put 
them in cipher; but she had seldom verified the | 
documents actually sent away, and they had every 
opportunity of inserting things which she had never 
dreamt of dictating to them, Slio declared it very 
possible, also, that they might have received letters 
I for her without delivering them, and that they might 
I have sent away others in her name, and with her 
I ciphers, without showing them to her. Getting excited 
I in her demonstration, so as almost to believe in her own 
! arguments — “ And am I,” she ciicsd, “am I, a queen, 

I to be judged guilty on such proofs as these? Is it 
I not manifest that there must bo an end to the majesty 
I and security of princes if they are made to depend on 
I the writings end the tostimony of their secretaries ? 

I claim tho privilege of being judged from my own 
words and my o^vn writings, and I am certain that no 
proof of guilt will be found against mo.” There was 
something akin to the puerile in this plea, not at all 
becoming the dignity of the captive queen. 

Still more than in charging her secretaries with 
treachery, and in asking for evidence which she 
admittea did not exist, Mary Stuart forgot herself 
when, towards%the end of the first day’s trial, slio 
turned upon Sir Francis Walsingham with the accusa- 
tion of Imping spies in his service. Her attack, in 
which she insinuated even that the secretary had 
intended to murder her secretly, was so sudden, ai>d , 
so fierce and personal, that Sir Francis sprang to his 
feet. i call God to witness,” be exclaimed, “ that I 
have done notliing, as an individual, not befitting an 
honest men; nor anything, as the servant my 
royal mistress, unworthy of my office. 1 have employed 





1 to get ^ thk 

fowrfol 1^90^011^ of the extraomitiary dangers that 

wea:e.t|^tQpijDig the queon and the kingdom, I have 
traced with the greatoBt care all the fiohomes directed 
her < majesty and^ against the realm, and 1 
fie^y eon&BS that even if that traitor Ballard had 
o^ed me his aid to discover them, I would not have 
rejpulsed them/' Tho words, spoken from the heart, 
made a great impression upon all the members of 
tho court; and Mary Stuart herself seemed to winco 
tinder the defeat which she had suffered in assailing a 
statesman whose matchless probity oven his enemies 
did nut doubt. Soon after Walsingham’s speech tho 
sitting was adjourned till the following day, when 
Mary camo into the court as before, leaning on the 
atm of her physician. Her pale fice betokened a 
sleepless night, and it became evident before long 
that she had discovered tlie weakness of her previous 
defence, and resolved upon a new mode of laotics. 
Ceasing the useless course of denpng everything, 
and of seeking to clear herself by blackening othois, 
she began to admit part of tho evidence against her, 
trying to construe its purport ifL a different manner 
fjx)m that of Uio act of aocusation. She confessed to 
having sent various letters, produced tho day before, 
to Mendoza and the archbishop of Glasgow, and even 
acknowledged that hoi- secretaries, acting under her 
orders, had sent several oommunicatioua to Babington, 
but she insisted that the whole of these letters were 
writteh'with no other object than that of gaining her 
fiecdom by innocent means, and tliat any other con- 
sti-uotioii put upon them was false. Unfortunately 
for herself, Mary, following this course of argument, 
soon lost horsclf in a network of contradictions. 
Thrown off her guard by the skilful questions of tlio 
crown lawyers, she gradually came to admit her 
knowledge of the prcimred invasion of the kingdom 
and overthrow of the goveminent, denying, however, 
tliat she had cnexmrag^ either, and, still more, tlmt 
she liad been cognizant of tho plot for tho assassination 
of Elizabeth, “ 1 have boon anxious,” she exclaimed, 
that the safety of the Ca- 
tholios should bo provided 
for, but 1 never wiAed that 
it should be obtained by 
mean9 of bloodshed and' 
murder. I have profen ed 
the part of Estlioi- to that 
of Judith, seeking rather to 
intercede with God for tho 
people than to deprive even 
the meanest of them of life.” 

Ibis sort of declamation, 
as it meant nothing was 
worth nothing, least of all 
as coming from the lips of 
the moraei'css of EirVo'- 
Field. Pressed harder and 
Jieider by the ciwn ser- 
geant, by Burleigh, and 
; ^her members of the com- 
tmesion, Mary Stuart at 
14^ acknowledge further 

product in court ' ' * 

. ^ her own, in which' she 


miteiitisilty ejAimaded pktui for King Philip « to set on 
the queen of England,” promising to aid in the inva- 
Slab by stimng up th<S Catholic lords of Scotland; and 
by delivering her son into tho hands of cither the 
king or tho pope. These impoitant and dangerous I 
admissions made, she again sought shelter behind 
her supposed inviolability as a queen. « V\ ith what 
injustice,” she cried, “ami tieatod. My letters have 
been picked out and perverted from their original 
meaning, and no consideration is shown for tho 
religion I pro&ss, and the sacred character I bear as 
a queen. Jf my sentiments, my lords, arc personally 
indifferent to you, at least you might consider tho 
majesty of royalty which is injui cd in my person, and 
think of the example you are setting.” Hero, indeed, 
was the film ground for Mary Stuart to stand upon. 
If, as slid and her Catholic friends protended, royalty 
was sacred and irresponsible, then neither this nor 
any other trlbimal could judge and condemn her ; if, 
on the otlier hand, as laid down by tlio rr(.)test.‘ints, 
and distinctly maintoined by Burleigh, princosuo less 
tiian subjects were responsible to the laws of God as 
well as of tho realm in wdiich tboy live, then all hei\ 
arguments were vain and futile. Of her guilt in the 
participation of Babington’s plot there could bo no 
reasonable doubt. The commissionors felt all this, 
and at the end of the second day’s proccsodings, they 
adjourned their sittings for ten days, intending to 
meet no more at Fotheringay Castle, but reassciiiblo 
at Westminster. 

The high court of jnstico reopened on tho 25th 
of October in the Star Chamber at Westminster, witli I 
the chief objeot'in view of hearing tho two secretaries | 
of Mary Stuart, and subjecting them to a personal | 
examination. All the members of the commission 
favourable to tlie royal prisoner felt that it was tho 
evidence of those secretaries on which her life de- 
pended, the rest of the docuincntarj^ proofs being, to 
some extent, liable to misconstruction, or, at all events, 
not siififioiontly condusivo to allow thorn to aiTive at a 
imanimous verdict. Curie and Js^aon wore brought 
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iWr b^viour tended in the least degi eo to 
.&e depositions wliich they had previously made. 
;$)bey dookr^ too, that Hmt testimony had been fredy 
and voluntarily given, without threat of punishment 
or hope of rewa^ hut for the sake of truth alone. 
Having affirmed again on oath the anthenticity of the 
correspondenco of their mistress with Babiugton, and 
thus placed her complicity in the groat plot beyond 
question, the eommissioners had but one duty more to 
perform. On the same day on which the secretaries 
had been examined, the members of the high coui-t 
unanimously pronounced Mary Stuart guilty of high 
treason. The sentence, signed by all the commis- 
sioners, boro that “the Babington conspiracy was 
with the privity of Mary, daughter and heir of James 
♦he Fifth, king of Soots^ pretending title to the crowii 
of England,*' and that **she hath compassed and 
imagined within this realm divers matters tending to 
the hurt, death, and destruction of our sovereign lady 
the queen.** Added* to the judgment was an im- 
portant declaration concerning the succession to Uie 
l^glish crown, signed likewise by all the members of 
the courts stating \hat “the sentence does nowise 
derogate from the title and honour of James king of 
Scotland, who remains in the same place, degree, and 
right as if tlie soiftence had never been pronounced.’* 
By order of Burleigh, an official proclamation of tho 
verdict of the high court of justice was issued and 
published in London and throughout tlie kingdom, 

a rise to the most unbounded exijressions of joy. 

ing to tho report of Pomponne de Bellievre, 
French ambassador extraordinary at Elizabeth's court, 

“ the earl of Pembroko, the mayor and aldermen of 
London, and other persons of quality assisted at tho 
proclamation of death against tho queen of Scots, and 
at the same instant all t^ bolls of the city began to 
ring. This was followed universally throughout the 
realm of England, and the people continued these 
ringings for the spaee of twenty- four hours, and also 
made many bonhres of rejoicings.” Monsieur do 
Belli&vre, who had looked, some years before, with 
great equanimity of mind upon slaughter of a 
hundred thousand Huguenots, professed to be greatly 
shocked at these expressions of joy, which he ascribed 
to the low civilization of tho heretics among whom 
it was his misfortune to dwell. 

To obtain tho co-operation of parliament in his 
cflorts to restore peace to the realm, Burleigh had 
summoned it while the trial of Mary Stuart was pend- 
I ing, and fodr days after the passing of the sentence 
B^inst her the session opened at Westminster llalL. 
Tne first work of both tho lords and commons was to 
approve the sentence of condemnation, dnd to urge 

S n the queen the necessity of carrying it into exeou- 
without loss of time. But Elizabeth showed the 
greatest hesitation to take UMb exti^mo step. She 
mred as much as ever that "the dag^r of some des^ 
pemte fanatic would bo upon her bmad as soon as 
she had signed the warrant of execution, and sho 
vriie was haunted by tlie dim cmisciousness that she 
Weis doing wrong, as a queem in sending a queen! to 
the blook. She fdt as deeply as Maiy J^uart herself J 
the character” of princes, and the necessiiyl 


of those daring revolutionists that soveteitthe ^ 
have no impunity for crime, but that ail . 
creatures should bo equal before the law. Nevertbe- 
loss, with all these time-honoured notions of tha r%ht 
of princes to do wrong, Elizabeth had too much 
mon sense not to bo aware that tho fooling ol^ the 
age, as far as her own subjects were concerned 
running against her, and that the immense majority 
of the people of England were calling for the death of 
the captive queen from tho profound conviction that 
the^ “ majesty of royalty ” ought to succumb under the 
majesty of the law. It was under tho pressure of these 
confiioting thoughts and feelings that the queen received, 
on the 10th of Nevomber, a parliamontaiy deputation, 
come to press Mary Stuart’s execution, “ because,** the 
members informed her, “ upon advised and greai( con- 
sultation, we cannot find that there is any possible 
moans to provide for your majesty's safety but by tho 
just and speedy execution ot the said queen.” Eliza- 
Wh's reply was noble and touching, though somewhat 
affoefod. “ If my own life alone depended hereupon,” 
she cried, “ and not tho safety and welfare of alt my 
people, 1 would, 1 protest unfcignedly, willingly and 
readily pardon her* Nay, if England might by my 
death obtain a more flourishing condition and a better 
prince, I would most gladly lay down my life. Yet 
for your sakes it is, and for my people’s, tliat I dosiie 
to live.” The queen then requested tho deputation to 
subject the matter once more to discussion, with a 
view of discovering some method for making Mary 
Stuart harmless wiUiout putting her to death. Both 
liouses deliberated for a full week, aft')r which they 
presented another address. In it two different plans 
for debarring the prisoner of Pothoringay from furlher 
machinations, without carrying ont the sentence, were 
mentioned as having received the attention of parlia- 
ment. Tho first was to place her under strictest con- 
finomont, and to exact from her on oath the promise of 
not Stirling up sedition and the second to let her 
depart out of tho realm, on the condition of a* like 
pi^omiso, both on oath arid in writing. Neither ct. 
these measures, tho addrei^ stated, would guard the 
kingdom against revolt and invasion of tho papists, 
whose hopes were centered in Maiy ; “ and therefore,’* 
it continued, ‘^unless the just sentence pronounce^ 
against her bo executed, your majesty’s person will 
remain in great danger, religion cannot be long pre-^ 
served among us, and the flourishing condition of these 
realms is threatened with ^ly and disastrous ruin.'* 
“In sparing her,” parliament finally argued, “your 
majesty not only encourages the audacity of the - 
enemies of Q^, the foes of your own authority, and of 
your kingdom, but your majesty dispirits and dis^, ' 
courages the hearts of your affectionate people, an4' * 
provokes the hand as well as the wrath of God?* ; ' 

Elizabeth's reply was strongly charaoteristio el r 
owh indooifliem, and not a little oracular* “HI shoull ^ 
say unto you,” she told the deputation from the V 
and coinmons, “ that 1 mean not to grant your petitibvn i 








%0i 1iri& it, 

oxdeedmgly difboTali po^itioxi of the 
l^or own Bttbjeots daoiOared for Mary 
foreim ixionarchB hutried ainbaasadoi^s 
entreating her to stay the execution, not 
mthout hints of other consequences that m^ht en^ue 
^ it li^iould take place* The two soTereigne most 
at^xions, to all appearance, to save the life of the 
nristhier of Fotheringay, were the yonnfe king of Scot- 
hxiA and Henri 111. of France. It was but natural 
■^t James VI. should interfere in favour of his 
mother, and Elizabeth herself approved of it, although 
het manner showed that she h^ her suspicions of his 
filial affections being very hollow. The arguments of 
James, whose pedantry and hypocrisy, young bs he 
was, had become already conspicuous to his subjects, 
were chiefiy of a theological and philosophical nature* 

“ V^at thing, madame,” the loomed youth wrote to 
Elizabeth, “can greatlier touch me in honour, that 
both is a king and a son, than that both my nearest 
neighbour^ being in straightost friendship with mo, ' 
shcSl rigorously put to death a fi^e sovereign prince, 
and my natural inotlier, alike in estate and sex to her 
^.who so uses her, albeit subject, 1 grant, to a harder 
fortune, and touching her nearly in proximity of blood. 
What law of God can poimit that justice shall strike 
upon- them whom he hath appointed supi'eme dis- 
pensators of the same under him; whom ho hath 
cfldled gods, and tUeicfore subjected to the censure 
of none on earth ; whose anointing by God cannot bo 
defiled by man, unrevehged by the Author tlioreof ; 
who, being supreme and immediate lieutenants of God 
in Wven, cannot therefore be judged by their equals 
on earth. . . . Tncas6,mad8.me,’*th6yout]uultheol(^ian 
concluded his epistle, “ you want to know further of 
my mind in this matter, my ambassadors have been 
fully acquainted therewith.” The envoys referred to 
by the son of Mair Stuart were Sir Bobert Melville and 
and the kird of Gray. Delivering his message, the 
latter whispered to Elizabeth : ** Mortua non mordet,” 
— ^tho dead do not bite. 

Far more serious than the embassy of James YI. of 
Scotland was that of Henri HI. of France. Though 
as careless about tho fate of Ma^ Stuart as of any** 
thing else under the sun not affecting his pen^nol 
amusements, Henri III. was too entirely under the 
influence of the Catholic League, the re^ ruler of 
Fiance, to ho dispensed from exerting himself in 
favour of the imprisoned queen, and as soon as she 
had been placed ujK>n trial, he despatched Fomponne 
do BelU^vre, one of his mothoris kvourites, on a spe^l 
;,embassy to Elizabeth. The envoy, after suffering 
'^dreadfully from sickness in the voyage from Calais to 
Dover, arrived in London just before the publkaticm 
cl tlm sentence against Mary Stuart, and immediately 
applied for an audience, but was left to wait several 
the queen observing sarcastically that his utter 
r^rei^ration from the effects of the sea required a some* 
f ^hat longer rest. Admitted at last to the royal pre« ; 

B^dvre delivered the letter of his master, i 
with an oration of immense length, going 
history* do^ to Adam and Eve, and proving 

sidisfiu^on, that, 


that therefore Mary 
be guilty, Elizabeth listened pafently, 
and aUswered pleasantly; but some not altogether 
agreeable remarhs about Catherine de MedicL escaping 
her lips, she did not get rid at once of Foinix)nne de 
Belli^vro. The amb^sador extraordinary reporting 
to his court all that happened, with a few malicious 
additions, not long after applied for another audience, 
and on the 6th of January pi'esented himself once 
again at Greenwich Palace, where the queen was 
spending the Ohiistmas holidays. Bolli^vie's speech 
this time was very brief, and with a strong threat at 
the eni ” Tho grand rule for governing well and 
happily,'" said the friend of Catlioiino de Meilici, “is 
to avoid the shedding of blood : one execution leads to 
another, and they ai*e followed by a never-ending train 
of evil consequences,” After this moral exhortation, i 
singularly becoming in the envoy of a sovereign who | 
had originated the massacre of St. Barlholomow, 
Belli^vre brought foiward his menace. If it bo your 
majesty’s good pleasure,” ho exclaimed, “ to set at 
nought such high cousidoratious, and to disregaid tho 
prayers of the king my master, then he has charged 
me to tell you, madam, that he shall resent your pro^ 
ceeding as a thing adverse to the common interest of 
kings, and most especially offensive to liim.” It was 
enough to rouse tho queen into violent anger. “ God’s 
deatk Monsieur de Biellievrc,” sho^jriod, swearing tier 
usual oath, “ are you charged by tho king to hold this 
language to me?” “ Yes, madam,"" replied tho envoy, " 
somewhat friglitened ; “ I have been expressly com- 
manded to dojso by Lis majesty.” “ Then have you,"’ 
interrupted Elizabeth, “tho order signed by Lis 
hand “ Yes, madam,” Pomi)oimo cried, more and 
more alarmed, “the king my master, yoxir gootl 
brother, has expressly charged mo, in letters signed 
by his own hand, to address this remonstrance to your 
majesty*” With which words he presented a copy of 
tlie orders he had received. The queen looked at the 
paper, and briefly telling the ambassjulor tJiat she 
would reply to his master, swept out of the room. 

Fouponue de Bellievro got his passports and loft 
London on the 13th of January, and tljo day aftfev 
Elizabeth penned a letter to King Henri 111. “Sir, 
my good brother,” tlie letter ran, “ tho old ground, 
on which I have often based my letters appears to me 
so changed at present, that I am conijHilled to alter 
the style, and, instead of rotuniing thanks, to use 
eompkints. Good God! How could you bo so un- 
reasonable 08 to reproach tho injured party, and io 
compass tlio death of an innocent one, by allowing 
her to becomo tho prey of a muideress?* But, without 
reference to my rank, which is nowhie infeiior to jjour 
own, or of my friendship to you, most sincere— for I 
have well nigh forfeited all voputaiion among tho 
prino^ of my own religion, by neglecting thorn, in 
order to prevent disturbance in your dominions; 
exposed to dangers, such as scarcely any prince ever 
Was before, expecting, at least, some ostensible reasons 
and offers for security against the daily danger, for 
the ejulpguo of this whme negotiation — ^you are, in 
spite of all this, so blinded by the words of those 
who, I pmy, may nothin you, that, instead of a 
tl;|ioiisaua thanks, which I hcul merited for sticL 
g^ai services. Monsieur de Belh\ ’to has adaresew * 
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langua^ to my entrs, in trutli, I know not mil 
kw to For to tell me that if I did not 

save the life of that woman I ^ould feel tho con- 
BOqiieiieeB^ sooms to me tho threat of an enomy, which, 
X assure you, will never put me in fear, but is tho 
shortest way to make mo despatch tho cause of so 
innoh mischiet Lot me, I pray you, understand in 
what sense I am to talce these words ; fur I will not 
live an hour to endure that any prince whatever 
should boast that he had humbled mo into drinking 
Suoh a cup as that. Monsieur de Bollievro lias, 
indeed, somewhat softened his language by adding 
that you in nowise wish any danger to accrue to me, 
and still loss to cause mo any. 1, tlierefoio, wiite you 
these few words, and if it please you to act accOi-d- 
ingly, you sliall never find a truer friend; but, if 
otherwise, I neither am in so low a place, nor govern 
realms so inconsiderable, that I should, in right and 
honour, yield to any living piince that would injure 
me, and I doubt not, by tho grace of God, to make my 
cause good, for luy own security. 1 beseech you to 
think rather of tho means of maintaining tlian of 
diminishing my friendship. Your realm, my good 
brother, cannot abide many enemies. Give not tho 
rein, in God’s name, to wild horses, lest they should 
shako you from your saddle. 1 say this to you, out of 
a true and upright heart, and injplore tlio Creator to 
grant you long and*happy life. — Elizabk™.*’ 

For several weeks after the departure of the French 
^embassy, the indecision of the queen continued to 
increase. Tliere were daily meetings of tho privy 
council, in which the augmenting danger of poaipon- 
ing the execution of Mary Stuart was debated upon, 
so as to induce Elizabeth to put her sign-manual to 
tho death-warrant. But all the persuasion of Bur- 
leigh, Walsiugham, and Davison — the latter secretaiy 
of state in place of Dr. Wilson, former colleague of 
Sir Francis — had little effect ; and it was not till the 
first of February that, after a long conversation with 
liord Admiral Howard, she nmsed herself info action. 
Howard told her very plainly that, whatever she might 
do, tho invasion of the kingdom by tho Spaniaids 
was a settled affair, tho armaments of Philip for tho 
purpose having become a matter of public notoriety ; 
and he earnestly inquired of her whether it would be 
compatible with her duty as a sovereign to nouikh a 
dangerous foe at her back while facing another in 
front. Elizabeth had a high opinion of tb^ integrity 
and wisdom of the lord admirah and his woidt^ made 
such an impression upon her. that she asked him to 
tell Secretaiy Davison to pix)paro tho death-warrant 
at once, and firing it to her for signature. The order 
was executed immediately. It was not yet ten o’clock 
in tho morning when Davison presented himself before 
the qiusen wiih the warrant, which, after careful pe- 
rusal, she signed with a firm hand, desiring the seoin- 
taiy to get tho seal of state affixed to it by the lord 
chancellor. ’rhis was done in the course of a few 
hours, during which Burleigh assembled the members 
0f the privy council for another earnest deliberation. 
The question was whether the execution should be 
any longer delayed, and the whole of the preparations 
mT lit be made only under the. express sanction end 
approval of the queen, or whether they should take , it 
upon themselves to make the fatal airangemcnts. 


The latter was finidly decide^ upen,^iihi^y tbiotugh 
the influence of Burleigh and Davispn* both of wkom 
insisted that the painfhl hesitation of her majesty, 
though honourable to her feelings, should, xtot ^1^ 
tmnooessarily prolonged, and that as she had 
all that her duty required by signing tho dia|®if 
warrant, it would bo cruelty to distress her 
further by bringing before her mind tho details bf 
the tra^dy about to be accomplished, lliese argu- 
ments having prevailed, Elizabeth’s warrant for the 
execution of Mary Stuart was handed to Bobert Beale, 
clerk of the privy council, together with a letter sipped 
by Burleigh, Leicester, Hunsdon, Knollys, Walmng- 
ham, Derby, Howard, Cobham, Hatton, and Davison, 
instructing the keepers of the condemned queen to 
erect the scafibld ma make the other needful pi'epara- 
tions for tho filial act>, and ordering tho earls of Kent 
and Shrewsbury to be present at the cxebution as j 
representatives of the- government.^ Armed with 
these two documents, the clerk of the privy eounoil 
set out for Fotheringay Castle on tho evening of 
Saturday the 4th of February, fie did not leave 
London alone, but in his company travelled a man of 
sinister aspect, dressed in black from head to loot. It 
was tho hangman. 

Ma'iy Stuart received the first announcement of her 
condemnation on the 10th of November, through 
Lord Bathurst, specially despatched for the purpose by 
the queen. He told her that the judges had unani- 
mously pronounced her sentence, and that both bouses 
of parliament had ratified it, urging, moreover, her 
immediate execution ; to all which she listened wiih 
groat outward oalmnes*s, remarking merely that she 
was prepared to shed her blood for tlio holy Catholic 
religion. In this mood sho continued the next 
two months, evidently resigned for death, but still 
behaving like a reigning queen, with a kingdom to 
disj^ose of. In a long letter to tlie pontiff, Sixtus V., 
she formally made Scotland over to him, remitting to 
him, at the same time, her own authority over her 
son, beseeching his holiness to act the part of a father 
to him, and, cux>vo all, to bring him over to tho faith 
of Romo. She further desired that her son should j 
intimately connect himself with, tho Catholic sove- 
reigns of Euroi)e, and, if possible, marry a daughter of 
King I’ldlip. Tho secret mossengor to whom*this 
letter was intrusted had to carry others for Men- 
doza, the duke of Guise, and tho archbishop of Glas- 
gow, in all of which sho spoke of herself as a martyr 
of religion, unjustly condemned by the enemies of the i 
true fiuih. She also requested Mendoza to inform his 
master, King Philip, that she transmitted her right to 
one crown and her claim to another to him, in case 
her son should not allow himself to be oouvorted to 

* Among the owny tsles, invented by Jesuits and others, to 
the detriment of Klintbeth, is one, published in most modem 
histories, wltich charges the queen with planning the seoi^, 
murder of Hjuy Btuort after she had signed the warrant for 
her execution, and with iuduring the two sccrotarios. Waking* 
ham and Davison, to write a letter to that effect to Sir Amias 
Paulet Sphere are copies of this pretended letter, with FUuIet^S. 
reply »'-yery clever papers both, if not too clever for tlie pUTposa ^ 
for which they were manufactured. Suffice it to say that wim 
novelistio jpnductionB were not put forward till tho year 1722 -w, 
bottost penod of Jacobite plots, when it became the foshfon to ^ 
malign the Prote^nt queen, and to mise the murdcrow nf 
Kirk«o -Field on a i>edestal as an innocent saint. A 



fikith. 'While .&aid hanSib^ 
SootUtlil like iusig^mcant obattel^ 

ta ft foriBiign dospot» iiho spoko in a different strain 
td 3BUfta1>etIt. “1 supplicate you" she wrote, ‘‘to 
pjjsMt me to send a jewel and a last adieu to my sou, 
with my dying benoaiction, for of my blessing ho has 
"been deprived since you sent me his refusal to enter 
into ft treaty from whioh I was excluded by his 
wicked council." Being able to keep up opistolar 
communication with the pope and the Spanish king, 
^ihe captive queen might well have found moans to 
forward lettem to Scotland without special permission, 
and the request addressed to Elizabeth could be meant 
for little el^ Uian a blind to hide her other dosi^. 
Such also, probably, was tho puiport of a concluaiug 
sentence, running ; “ 1 would wm that all my papers 
should be brought to you without reserve, that it may 
be manifest to you how much I had your safety at 
heart.” Tho letter, dated the I9th of December, 1686, 
remained without the reply earnestly requested by 
Mary Stuart, it having come previously to the know- 
ledge of the privy council that she continued in clan- 
destine coriespondonce with Mendoza, Quis^ and 
other declared enemies of the realm. But the pride 
of the captive queen, which led her into a continuation 
of political intrigues at a moment when the salvation 
of her soul ought to have boon her sole object, was 
abated somewbit at the end of two months ^bar the 
annouhconiont of her condemnation, when she seemed 
to become for the fimt time aware that the sentence 
passed against her was no more threat, but a 
dire reality. By permission of.. Elizabeth, her former 
chaplain, a priest named Pr^au, was allowed to offer 
her tho last consolations of religion, and he finally 
succeeded in drawing her mind away from tho vanities 
of earth. At tho end of January she appeared to 
have become absolutely reconciled to her fate, so much 
so as to express more than once a wish that the fatal 
hour would come. The wish was soon to bo accom- 
plished. 

At two o’clock in the afternoon of Tuesday the 
7th of February, tlio servant in attendance on Maiy 
Stuart announced to her that sovorid visitors had 
arrived at Fotlioringay Castle who wished to speak to 
hor. Marv told her attendant that she felt unwell, but 
1 that if the business on which the strangers called 
j was pressing she was ready to see them. The reply 
I w^ that the business admitted of no delay, and a 
minjite after the visitors, three in numwr, wora 
usiiered into tho presence of tho queen of Soojts. She 
was sitting at tno foot of her bed, before a small 
work-table covered with books and embroidery. Bow- 
ing respectfully, the new-comers advanced towaids 
her, when she recognized in them the eai'ls of Shrews- 
, btiiy and of Kent and the clerk of the firivy council. 
Addressing Mary, bareheaded and with low voice, 
Shrewsbuzy informed her that the sentenoe of the 
high court of justice, which had been signified to hor 
more them two months before, would be carried into 
elution tho next morning. “God be praised for 
the hews you bring me,” tho queen cried, a slight 
pauor overspreading her face; “I could receive no ' 
.^tenteport than that announcing mo the end of my 
)tniBeifeef ftud the grace which God has granted me to 
.ffoJbrthe honpurof His nmo and of Hia Ofttholio 






apo^lic dhuToh.” Then worldlier thgngUts again 
crossed her mind. Inquiring of Shrewsbury what 
had become of Curie and Noou, her two secretaries, 
and learning that they were still alive, and likely to 
be pardoned for tlieir misdeeds, having acted undoi* 
compulsion, she exclaimed with bitterness, “ What I 1 
am to die, and Naou is not to die! 1 protest that 
Naou is the cause of my death.” After a pause 
she continued : “ Bom a queen, the daughter of a 
king, tho granddaughter of Henry VIL, tlie near 
relation of the sovereign of England, and qnoon- 
dowager of France, I must protest against tho in- 
dignities and injuries to which I have been exposed 
for nineteen years in this country, thougli I am a free 
princess, subject to nobody, and recognize no superior 
in this world except God.” I’ho earl of Kent, zoalous 
Piptestant, deemed tliis burst sufficient to offer Mary 
Stuart tho aid of the dean of Peterborough, who, Jio 
said, would teach her tho true faith, and prepare her 
for death. She indignantly rejected tho offer, re 
questing to be attended in her last hours by her own 
almoner, which, however, was refused, mih earls 
protesting that it could not be done, it being against 
their religion and their conscience. Then she asked 
at what time she was to dio. “ At eight o’chxik in the 
morning,” Shrovrsbury replied, and bowing once 
more, the earls and their oomyauion withdrew. 
Mary now ordered supper to bo brought, earlier than 
usual, and, calling all her attendants round her, sat 
down to table, Boiirgoin, her pliysician, waiting upon 
her. Tho supper finislied, she poured some wine 
into a goblet., a!id drank to them, asking they might 
pledge her in return. They all fell on their knees, 
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(n$!lD|;, tett sto ba4e !» e^ good dbeer, who will hear witaeovt ih«t ,l ,h«?0r,;,«titetof'i^ 

a^Miunng tbem of her love; distributed her jewe}B> mesue for putting the queen, deeUi, i»dlr 
trinkets, and dresses among them. After this Mary to any injury being done a^inst her peijiou." 

/i^twredl to her room to write a number of letters and ing at some length on me wrongs inflicted 
^Iner will, in which she appointed the duke of Guise her, she began to, get more and more animsrtsd; 

, Imr chief executor. It was past midnight when she on a sudden, as if remembering her positioh, 

: %»A finished, whereutxm she wont to bed, and slept down to pra 3 % Upon this the e^irl of Kent h 
soundly till six o’clock in the morning. By her sign to a clergyman who was standing^ in tho ba^-- 
express orders lier servants dressed her with great ground, and Dr, Fletpher, dean of Peterboroo]^ 

, magnificence, and she herself picked out one of her aroroaohed Mary Stuart. “ Madam,*' the dean exH 
handkerchiefs, having a thick fringe of gold, os n claimed, «the queen, my most excellent soverei^/ 


bandage for her eyes on the scaffold. Fully dressed, has sent me to you." J^fore he could say andi&r 
she kuoolod before her private altar, reciting with word Mary, infcenipting him, cried ; “ Master dean, I 
gmat fervency the prayer for the dying, but before am firm to the ancient Homan Catholic religion, and 
she 3)ad concluded there was a loud knocking at the I intend to shed my blood for it.” But the dean, 


At the lower end of the great 1 
Castle a scaffold had boon erected, 


great hall of Fothoringav | 
ffooted, thirty inches high 


door. Not noticing it, still kneeling before the altar, paring little attention to her protest, continued to 
the door opened, and the sheriff of Northamptonshire, exhort her to repent, to renounce her superstition, and 
holding a white wand in his hand, advanc^ close to to have no &ith in the Homan pontiff, but in Jesus 
the praying queen. ** Madam,** he said, softly, the Christ alone. Getting excited. Mary at last told the 
lords await yon, and have sent me to you.” “ Yea/* preacher that she wotud hear him no longer, and ndth 
replied Mary Stuart, rising from her knees, “let us a resolute tone of voice, as if still a queen, command^ 
go.’* him to be silent. Thoyarl of Kent now inteiferod, and 

At the lower end of the great hall of Fothoringav speaking in his own namo and that of liis colleague, 
Castle a scaffold had boon erected, thirty inches high cried; “ We desire to pray for your grace, that God 
and twelve feet square. It was covered with black may enlighten your heart at your last hour, and Uiat 
frieze, as were also a block in front, with a Jow chair thus you may die in the tnio laiowledgo of Jesus Christ 
close to it, and a cushion on the ground. Up the steps our Saviour.” Mary Stuart hastily answered, “ My 
of this scaffold Mary Stuart walked, a fow minutes lords,if you wish to pray for mo I thank you for it, but 
ttfier eight o'clock on the morning of Wednesday the I cannot join in your prajm’s because we* are not of 
Kth of February, 1587, carrying herself with queenly the same religion.*’ For neaiiy an hour the struggle 
case and dignity, as if ascending a thione. She wore between the new faith and the old continued on the 
a long gown of dark crimson velvet, the train of scaffold, with the dark man in front grimly looking on, 
which, lined wifh sable, was earned by Sir Andrew leaning upon his axe. 

Melville, and over it a cloak of figured satin of the Mary Stuart’s determination was equal even in her 
same colour, w'ilh standing'Up collar and hanging last hour, to that of her antagonists, Tlie dean of 
sleeves. Honiid her neck hung a luass of chaplets, Pelerborougli having commenced to read tho English 
crosses, and scapularies, tho whole envoloj)ed by a liturgy, she forthwith attempted to drown liis voice 
thin white veil, covering her figuie from head to toot, by reciting loudly tho throe psalms of penitence and 
Thus attired, tho queen of Scots stepped to tlio front memy of tlie Homan church, commencing, “Miserere 
of tho scaffold, sitting down on the dismal black chair moi l^us,*’ “In te Domino sparavi,” and “Qui habitat 
behind tho block. On her right were seated tlio earl^ of in ad jutoris.” After that she commenced praying in 
Shrewsbury and of Kent ; to the loft stood the sheriff English for the pope, for the holy apostolic faith, for 


of Northftmptonshiie, with his white wand of office, 
and in front of him a man in black, leaning on a 
glittering axe. Tho ground below the scaffold was 
filled wdtli soldiers, commanded by Sir Amias Faulet, 
at whoso back weiu ranged several hundred gentlemen 


and labourers, inhabitants of tho neighbourh(X»d. upper portion of her dress, 
Deep silence pervaded the hall after the queen had ing, with a smile, that shi 
taken her scat on tho low diair; till, at the end of a “valets da ohambre,” and 
minute, Eobert Beale, the clerk of the privy council, who were kneeling at tho 


tho Catholic kings and princes, for the king her son, for 
the queen of England, and for the restoration of the true 
religion to Scotland and to England. Tho long pfayer 
end^ she arose, signifying her readiness to meet net 
doom. On the hangman approaching to unloosen 


doom. On the hangman approaching to unloosen the 
upper portion of her dress, sho turned him off, exclaim- 
ing, with a smilo, that she was not accustomed to li^h 
“valets dp ohambre,” and beckoned two of her maide^ 
who were kneeling at tho foot of the scaffold, to come 


stood forwai^ to road the deatli-warrant signed by and assist lier. The trembling girls, tlnar eyei ‘ 

, IfJlizabeth. When he had finished, Mary Stuart arose, suffused with tears, were unable to perfonn tie o8i(», \ 
and, making tho sign of the cross on h^ and breast, on which she tore off ber veil, laid down her purple 
began to address tho earls near her and the peo^o at cloak, and Btri|i|)ed hersdf of heir gown, retaining only ^ 
>1 the foot of the scaffold. “My lords and others,^ she a pettiooat of rod taffety flowered with veAvei 

exclaimed with a firm voice, “ f utn a queen horn, a her eyes being bandagM, she Wit down on tho *iVk ; 

; Sovereign princess, not suMeot to the laws, a near on^iem, and clasping the crncifix to her Ineast ; 

relation of the gneon of England, sad her lawfbl stretched forth her neck to the executioner. Grcmi||g t 
. hfSiross. After hiving liewi lo^ and tuyusfly detained for tho hiock, her lips kept uttering prayers, “ Mism^' 

• ptrtBooerin this country, having endured mn<di pain mei Deus," and "In manus tuas JDomine." Whili f 
' suffering, though nobody had any right over me, 'the heavy axe was flashing through the adr lleiy, ' r 
. i Ikm.h'Qw hroc^t to forfeit my lile. X thank God Stuart moved slightly, and tho blade Ml upoA (fit;'; 
Mrpeiinittuigmetodiefor rny veligioii; but fmuib back of ftie bead instead of upon the nedk. S h e ' 

protest heMe my death, ia of this omseponyi j no sound of grief 'o^cmephunt, and a hmg ! 








. W <t^ iSwm Jior bmat. 6u<m nio»a the oxiomt- 
tiotl^r Uttod hia ate ; thon there was another flsj^, and 
a long spirt of Uocd» and a queen's head was rolling 
cut the ground. Lifting hp tlie gory head by the hair, 
ti^ eneoutioner held it forward over the ec3afFold, calling 
p&t, ** God save Queen Elusahetht" “ Thus,” added the 
dean of Peterborough, running forward, ** may all her 
(Shemies perish/* “ Amen I** cried tlio earl of Kent 
The gates of Polheringay Castle wore kont closed 
for SQVoial hours after the execution^ and nonody was 
allowed to leave the place till noon, when ITonty 
Talbot son of the earl of Shrewsbury, had taken his 
departure as queen's messenger. He carried tlio 
Import of Mary Stuart's deatli, drawn up by the cloik 
of the privy council, and signed by the two oails as 
chief witnesses, which paper, liding haid, he placed 
into Burioigh’s hands on the morning of the following 
day. Tlio news that the realm iiad been freed at last 
fmm its arch enemy s])road rapidly through tlie 
city, and in the afternoon the bolls of all the churches 
of London were set ringing, while when the evening 
approached, the streets wore lighted ttp by bondros, 
the rich wont feasting the poor, and joy was spread 
on evoiy countenance. Among the few who did not 
share in the general joy wero Iluileigh and the chief 
members of the privy council. For some days past 
thoqnoon had diopped ominous words, which made 
tlioni fear that they hod taken too bold a step in 
oideniig tlio execution of Mary Stuart without her 
leitoialed consent, which fears wero increased by her 
Iichaviour immediately after the arrival of the mes- 
senger bringing the news that the fatal act had been 
accomplished. On having the repoai communioatod 
to her, Elij^abeth affected excessive grief, shed toais 
in abundance, order tnl mourning habits to bo made 
for herself and her whole court, and, behaving as if 
the execution had taken place entirely against 
her wish, reproached her ministers in the most 
violent tcinw. Burleigh, who know his mistress 
intimately, fully appreciating her high qualities, yet 
by no means blind to her extraordinary defects and 
woakiioshoH, saw at a glance the whole drift of lior 
bohaviemr. Afraid as over of war, and fearing that 
the death of Mary Stuart might load her into an 
armsd contost nt)t only with Spain, but also with 
France, and, per liajrs, with Scotland, she had conceivcwl 
one of tliose weal^ womanisli notions, in which slio 
was prone of indulging sometimes, of being able to 
change^ hard facts by putting on a stage costume. 
Not wiser through the failui'e of funner , exhibitions 
of this kind, as that in which riio degraded herself in 
the eyes of the Protestant world by repudiating the 
earl of Murray and the Scotch reformers, she now 
once more took refuge iu amaRquorade,w]th the belief 
that it would avert the evils threaten Vig her and her 
country. After putting herself in mourning for Mary 
Stuart, and ordering pompous funeral obsequies iu 
her honour, she wrote a wonderful letter to James VI., 
assuring him that the decapitation of his mother was 
** ^ miserable accident,*' on account of 
which slio felt ‘‘ extreme dolour.” Not content with 
TOW pie^ <rf dissimulation, or, to take the most 
favourable view, extreme solf-deooption, she banished 
Bnriorgh, Leicester, Hatton, and the other privy | 
oepa^noni who had signed the fetter aooompan;^ng j 
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h(ir d^th-warraut, fiem lior sight, and ordered 
Davison, as the most guilty of all, to the Tower. The 
unfortunate soorotary was actually tried before the 
Star Chamber, and senlenood to pay a fine of ten 
thousand pounds and to be imprisoned during her 
Maje*4ty'B pleasui-o. The judge who condemned him, 
Sir Uogor Manwood, did so on the technical ground 
that the warrant for the execution of Mary Stuart 
which Eliasahoth liad signed “ was not so peremptory 
and irrovocahle as ho held it,” and that ho ought not 
to have taken it upon liimsolf to send it to Foihoringay 
without further orders. Though a point in law, it 
was scarcely so in jusiioo, and Davison's condemnation 
did not add to the fame of Elizabeth, either among 
her friends or her enemies. 

The tmgi-comody which the queen woo performing 
mot with some success, thougii it was more apparent 
tlian real. King James VI., who on the report of his 
mothoi’K oxocniion had talked loudly of war, pretended 
to bo satisfied by tlie explanation of the “accident” 

g iven to iiim by the sovereign of England, and 
umbly oxensed his rashness in thinking or speaking 
about hostilitios. But this did not pi event mm fiom 
entering into secret oorrospondcnce witli the prince 
of Parma in the Nethorlanas, ofioiing to assist him in 
tho case of an English invasion, and at the same time 
to allow tho Jesuits free access to all parts of his 
kingdom, to prepare for the coming* of a {mpal nuncio, 
ITie oyes of ilio young king wore bent in one direction 
— towai ds Iho crown of Elizabeth ; he was quite ready 
to accept it fiom her hands, if given fieoly, bqt lie 
was no loss ready to accept it from tho pope or the 
king of Spain, should oUior means fail. Tlius tho 
alliance with Scotland was socured, as Elizabeth 
believed, by her own cloveinoss; and sho had tho 
satisfaction, soon after, of finding that her political 
rolations with tho Fionch king, which threatened a 
ruptuio for the moment, were piesorvod in tho same 
manner. Maiy Stuart had numerous friends in 
Fiance, above all tho mighty head of tho Catholic 
League, tl»o duke of Guise ; and tho report of her 
execution cron tod such a hurst of rage that Henri IH. 
was compelled to send a letter of defiance to Elizabeth 
threatening war. 1 1 was an exceedingly vain throat 
from a king scaicoly puweiful enough to protiwt his 
own person from insult, whoso countiy was torn to 
pieces and utterly exhausted by intomocine war, and 
whose only jwlicy, in maintaining the mere shadow 
of regal authority, was to take alte^tely tho part of 
one of the two great factions opposing oax«h other in 
tlie field, allying himsolf at one moment with tho 
Huguenots and the model ate Catholics, tho so-oalled 
Politicians, and tho next with tlie fanatics of the 
Catholic league. Elizabeth was fully aware of this 
stateof tilings, yet thought it necessary to coax and 
flatter Ilenn III., to avert his simulated wrath. 
Inviting too French envoy, Baron Aubecqiine do 
Chateauneuf, to Greenwich, ^ overwhelmed him 
with the most flattering attentions, talked of the deep 
g^ which the death of Mary Stuai-t had caused to 
her, assured him that she had signed tho warrant for 
her execution only foz* form's sake, to satisfy Jier 

n le, and never meant have it carried out, and, 
ly, swore a great oath toat if the members of the 
privy eouneil who ** liad played her t trick ” lisd wot 
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bemi 00 long in her aorviecs aho would havo their heads 
out off* llio baron was too good a diplomatist and too 
woU acquainted with the rosouines of his royal master, 
not to make mien to lielicvo cvoiy word nttirod by the 

? 1teon, in conKoqnonce of which her intercourse with 
ienri Til. soon bocamo as coidial as that with 
James VI. Elizabeth did not doubt haying achieved 
a wonderful suoet*«8 ihrough clever acting, and the 
two kings, hor faithful allies, h<id reason to think the 
same of thomsolvos. 

rhilii> of Spain now was the only enoiny in the 
field threaloning vengeance for the execution of the 
queen of S4*ots, Hiaf lio would not succumb to a 
piece of masquerading seemed tolerably coi^tain ; iicvor- 
tholess, Klizalx'th, elaiod by the piodigies of hw 
l)()lioy, made an attempt to turn off his anger by 
ctunpliinenis, and gain his goodwill by promises, 
'riie war in the Netherlands had boon languishing for 
some time, incapacity oi'iSi^xcooiAJi, 

who ' taking the field against the prince of 

f anna, kept quarrelling with the Protestant leaders, 
Mamitoof Orange, son of the nmtdorod chieftain, and 
John van Olden- Baineveldt, who prudently deidiued 
to make the supremo power over to him. Being 
under raoro nominal commaivT, Weft of discipline, 
suffering fiom want of food, and cut down under 
disease, tho Engl:|^li tioops which had boon sent in 
aid of tho disticssod insurgents soon became hands 
of freolK)OtorH, and a number of them even went 
over to the Spiiuianls, not singly, but in a body with 
fljdng standards, gnus, and ammunition. Thodisgmeo 
might have easily been aveited by ‘appointing a 
general fit for his ix>st; but Loioostor was too gio«nt a 
favourite of tho queen to make such a course possible, 
and he choosing, finni motives of vanity, to retain his 
command, it was impossible for Burleigh to got rid of 
Inm. \\ liilc the trial of Maiy IStuaii; was going on, tho 
handsome oail was summoned to England as one of 
the judges, but ho returned soon after to tho Nether- 
lands, to tho despair of the Flemings, who, greatly as 
they valuerl the English allianco, felt almost inclined 
to relinquish it on his account. Under those oircuui- 
stanoes, Jfilizabeth met with little opposition in her 
piivy council when proposing, as part of her gimt 
plan of theatiioal diplomacy, to enter into negotiations 
for peace with the npanish commander in the Nethei- 
lands. Commissioners were appointed aco^>rdingly to 
prot’Cf'd to Flanders and meet the agents which Plnlip, 
on the desire of tho que^m, liad nominated as lusiepio- 
sentatives to treat for poac^o. A master in do(*oit and 
cunning, the {cing seomikl to feel a sort of |;nm delight 
to play another short game of dissimulation with tho 
mmdon queen, pornuuded that, however olevor she 
might bo as a royal actress, he would b^at her in 
hypocrisy. 

While receiving Elizabeth’s peace envoys, King | 
Pliilip was aolivoly preparing for war. Slow in coming 
to a resolutiou, tlie son of Kaiser Chailes was obstinate 
in adbciing to it when once made ; and he was fully 
determined now to launch an aimy against fhiglau^ 
eind to stake all Ins immense rosouroos to snatch the 
drown from tho hood of EKzalx»tb. For soventi^n 

K tho groat scheme of invading Englaml had boon 
3 liis mind, awl for more than fimr yi^is he hjwl 
made active protiaraiions of oanying it into execution, 


do with spurring his slow mina mco aeuoni mqngii 
served to incioaso tho energy with which the pope 
and tho chief of the Catholic League flight to itml 
him towaids tho last decided step. Philipliimself had 
other reasons, for more weighty in his opinion, to start 
his legions for tho long-prepared attack. lie was on 
tho pinnacle of kingly fome, yet eveiywhjire tho power 
of Kngland crossed and thwarted his designs. English 
gold, if not English valour, upheld tho struggle of bis 
rebellious subjects in tho NetnorlandH ; English influ- 
onco and English gold, again, braced the arms of tlie 
Huguenots, preventing him to make himself master of 
Fianoo by means of his allies of the Catholic Leaguo; 
and Englisli hands, not witli gold but with good 
English ateid, opposed him in tho most ohorisht^ of 
his possoBsions, the kingdom of Portugd. 1’his last 
wrts uiuv,irviint where Plnlip’s honour, pride, and ambi- 
tion tbit most touched. Jio hacftiiaim dimsolf master 
of tho Portuguese kingdom in 1580, at the death ot 
the last of ihe mona^chs of tho house of Avis, and 
continued to hold it, in spite of tho resistance of tho 
pooplo pi'oclaiming itself in constant iiiKiirrectionii. 
The legitimate rmor of Portugal, Don Antonio, had 
flown to England at the entry of tliirty thousand 
Spanish troops into Lisbon; and though not much 
encouraged by Elizabeth, who us usual made largo 
promises, but scarooly gave him mcmey enough to buy 
food for himself and a couple of servants, his mere 
existence was deemed by the king tho greatest eoriioo 
of danger threatening kis new authority. Owning an 
empire fobtilons in wealth west of the Atlantic, the 
puHsesbioii of Portugal, with its splendid harbours 
facing this empire, wtw of extromo importoneo to 
Philip, and ho was pixqmred to risk the utmost to 
keep it under Iiis sway. But here, as olsewherxs Eng- 
land opposed tlie stretch of his ambition, fostering tho 
robellum of tho Portuguese, and Hcnding its cruisers 
across tho seas in tho name of Don Antonio. Itulor of 
two continents, Philip was made to feel that his arm 
could not hold them Irotlr, aud his power over* one at 
least was a shadow as long us tho greatest of his foes 
were masters of the intei-voning space. Jt was for 
being kings of the seas as much as for being Preicst- 
antb tliat I'liilip detorminod to conquer tiro ^icople of 
England. 

lie had, without doubt, some real and grave com 
plaints to make aborrt the doings of tho sea-kings, 
Nominally, I*hUip had been at profound }roaee wrtli 
England from the day of his aocession ; he had shown 
hiiiiself for many years most kindly disposed towoids 
Elizabeth, at a ume slie most required help ; and he 
had even borne quietly insults from hor hands which 
ho would havai aooept<^ from no other monaroh witJh- 
out instantly declaring war. Notwithstanding this 
peaceable attitude, the subjects of Elizabeth, wim the 
tacit consent of tho govommeut, had made war against 
him fdmost from the moment be ascended tlie throne. 
The whole Atlantic, from tho bonks of Newfoundland 
down to the Gulf of Guinea, was swarming with pirates 
sailing under the English flag, banded together so as 
to form fleets of wor, and strong enough to attack eveiy 
Spanish eoftvoy carrying tr^sures from the west to 
tho east. All tho complaints of Philip about this 
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whicdMU^ piraoy, of ainong oivilizod mtions 

not wax with each other, had proved utterly vaiU| 
ending in little else but inisult being added io injury, 
by Elmbeth and her ministers professing, in a softly 
innooent manner, to be absolutely uiiawaro of the 
doings of the sea-rovers. Among these foes, sweetly 
dgoiored by the English g^ivornmont, there liad arisen 
two names more fonuidable to the king of Spain than 
whole armies. John Hawkins, equipping fleets with 
the scarcely concealed assistance of tho queen, had 
rained half the commerce with tho West Indies ; and 
his kinsman and pupil, Francis Drake, tioading in his 
footsteps, bid fair to destroy tho other half, 'i*o free 
himself of foes like those on their own olemont was 
im{) 08 aible to Philip ; he had armies and getiemls in 
abundance to flglit battles on land, but not a boatful 
of men nor a captain in all his dominions fit to flme 
tho Hawkinses and Diukei; of tho sea. To a man like 
Philip, accustomed to hurl vast armies from one end of 
Euio|>o to tho other, and calmly iudifTorent in shedding 
tho blood of thousands and tons of thousands to gain 
bis own ends, tho idea of gating lid of these s&rm 
birds by laying hold of thoir nest was but natural, 
and tho moody leflectiou of seventeen years only in- 
croased tho detonnination. Ho could not but foul 
do(‘j)ly Immiliab'd at tho thought of having been 
lK3aton by Hio sea-rovora on all occasions, even in tho 
field of iiitriguo ; of having made Hawkins a grandee 
of t^in, and of having for ilianks Lis fleets destroyed 
and conimorco annihilatcyl by his kinsman Drake. 
Hate of Fiancis Diake, fiir more tlian love of Maiy 
8tuart, imiicllod King Philip in his great preparations 
for tho invasion of England. 

Praneis Drake to a veiy groat extent deserved tho 
hate with which King Philip honoured hipi. Boin in 
154(1, the son of a naval chaplain, ho had taken to tho 
soa as soon almf^bt as ho had loft liis mother’s lap, and 
fiom tho m( uncut his bauds could bold a swoid had 
swung it against Sixiin. Tho little fortune ho pos- 
sessed be had risked in Hawkins's great oxi>editiou to 
tho West Indies, wliich ended so unfortunately to all 
concerned, oxwpt Elizabeth, who cloverly reimbursed 
herself by laying hold of the ^Iden ducats of Philip in 
Plymouth lioibour. Not being able to do the same*, 
Dralce swore hatred against what ho considered 
{^mnish tyianny, rosolviS to repair his losses upon 
King Pliilip or his subjects whenever and wherever 
ho could. “ I’he case was clear in sea divinity,” ac- 
cording to Thomas Fuller, and Drake acted like a man 
posses^ ot a vojy good case. In 1572, having ob- 
tained a commission from Elizabeth, ho set sail with 
two small ships, manned by only sovonty-two persons, 
for tho isthmus of Panama, captured the town of 
Nombroili Dios, then invaded Mexico, stormed Vera 
Cruz, loaded Lis vessels with treasure 4)o tho brim, and 
returned to England in little more than a year. In 
1677 he started again, this time with a flet*t of five 
small vessels mid one hundied and sixiy-four men, 
passed tlio straits of M^ellan, ravaged and plundered 
tho ^anish possessions in Chili and Peru, and crossing 
the Fk»ifio Ooe^, returned by way of tlio Cape of Good 
Hope, performing the voyage around tho world in two 
years and ten months, and bringing back spoil worth 
4S million sterling. On his return to England, the 
Spanish ambassador violently demanded hw punish- 


ment as a pirate; but tho queen, ns always pie(ondo<i 
to know nothing, declared her gimt affeclion for King 
! Philip, and, a week after, viwtod Fiancis Diake ou 
j board his shiji at Doplfoid, conferring upon him tlio 
I honour of knighthood. “ A more and d(HH 3 itful 
woman than this quoeu does not exist,” Mendoza 
infoimofl his master, siwaking of tho Deptford Hip. 

All the ^lovious exploits of Drake had lioon luoio 
or loss on his own account, hut in the spring of 1587 
ho TOHolved on a kind of public undertaking against 
King Philip. As if trjdng liow far Ins majesty might 
bo driven into exaspeialiou by tho novor-euding 
(Attacks of his sea onemios, ho cliowi ihe voiy moment 
of ALiiy Stuart's oxceulion, while all tho priests of tho 
Coutinout weio cuising tho island heieties, to fall upon 
tlie most Catholic king With a stiange fiith in tlio 
porfeotion of her diplomacy and the blindness of those 
whom she beliovod ilupos, Elizabelh at one and tho 
same time dospatt bed envoys to tho Spanish king to 
treat for iwaco and euconrngi'd Diake to attack Piiilip, 
going so far os to give liim foiu of lier own ships, and 
eonsonting to tho oily of Jjondon fuinishing limi witli 
twoiity*fonr moio vessels, w( 11 stocked with guns and 
ammunition. All tliis was done nominally in scturct, 
and against tho oidcis of the government, but was in 
reality so much a public aflan that tho ministois in 
many of the clinrchcs jn cached about the enfoipiise 
•‘against Antiehiist and his mombeis,” Tho pirn to 
fleet of ihe citizens of London and the queen set sail 
fiom Plymouth Sound on tho 2iidof Apul, 1687 ; and 
sevontt‘on da}T3 after, ou tho lOlli of April, Sii Pianois 
Drake with Ifis iwoiity-ciglii vessels dashed into tho 
liaitiour of Cadiz, defying tho guns of tlic foi tress and 
tho largo mcn-of wax at tho entianco, and laid hold of 
the ontne 8lii])]»iug. After securing cveiytlimg valii- 
ublo, nnd sinking, bnining, 'uid dcstio^ing inoio than 
a hundred vessels, in tho (ourso of two nights and one 
day, h«^ went off as ho had (omo in, tho iiicie tenor of 
his name being sufficient to keep tho big galleys of 
Philip ill tho distance. From Cadiz, Diake sailed to 
Capo St. Vincent, wlicio ho took tlueo foits, burnt the 
shipping along tho coast to tho mouth of (ho Tagus, 
and then chaTlcng(»d tho oomniander-in chief of tho 
Hpauibh navy, tho marquis of Santa Ciuoo, whoso wai 
vessels wmc lying in the river, to come out and fight 
him, Tho marquis politely declined, whoTcnpon Drake, 
to lose no timo with cowaids, stai-tcnl for tne Azores, 
expecting something good to turn up in that diioction, 
lie was not mistakm in his hojios, foi hofoio ho hml 
rcachoil tho islands, ho f/dl in with a niarvullons gixxl 
piizo in tho shape of a liugo shi}>, caJled a oarrack, 
coming fiom tho Bpanish main, lauhd with gold, 
silver, iliam inds, and otlior troHsuro almost to over- 
flowing. , Though aceomiKiiiiod by several mon-of-war, 
Drako seized tlio ship, called fho St. Philip, without 
any trouble, and then bethought himself of returning 
to England, considering that tho joint-slook ontoqiriso 
of the citizens of London and Queen Elizabeth Jiod 
paid itself by this time. Tho uudertaking was Jookod 
upon by oil concomed as a voiy good joke, and very 
profitable in the bargain, and Drake humorously oh 
served that ho had liotm “singeing tho king of S|>aiij'» 
beard.” Elizabeth honii^lf seomeil to bo under tJio 
impression that Philips beard would stand a great 
deal of singeing before getting on ' » Op and having token * 
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Iter Aktm oif llie usefipil SimuiHli camok^ »lkc earnofitl]^ 
o(»ifi!au^ peace neKotiatione. 

It waited tlio Brim mood of Pliilip to play and bo 
jf^laved with a little wliilc lonBor, He amnaed tlio 
earl <rf Horby, Lord Cobham, and several other oom- 
ttiissioners whom Elizabeth had aont into the Noilior- 
l^t)^ to treat for a suspension of hostilities, witli pro^ 
positions and oouiitor-provihions, continuing all the 
while in tiio most zealous manner his preparations 
^or the invasion of England. The plan, originally 
fbrmod on but a small scale, had gi'own in his miua 
with evoi’y successive injury wljicli he had sufft^red 
from the English government or English privateers, 
until it readied tiio most colossal propoj lions* To 
chastiso the race who liod insulted him in a manner 
no nalion had ever dared before, VJiilijj had resolved to 
gather tlio warlike power of all Ids immenso posses- 
sions, and conoentraung it U]ion one point, hurl it uj>on 
the d'wmod realm of Elizabeth. Tho grand decision 
was arrived at in tlio summer of ir>87, after tho repirt 
of the expedition of Francis Drake liad reached the 
king. Just preAious to it, in a council of war held at 
Madrid, Philip seemed inclined to fall back upon the 
old Rchome of attacking England fiom throe sides, 
which was strongly recommended by most of his 
advisors. Among those wore Sir William Stanley, an 
English refugee, fi^end of Babington, who offered to 
msKO hims( 3 lf responsiblo for tho suee<»Rs of a landing 
in Ireland, and a fiim establishment in that kingdom 
of Spanish ndo. This counsel was baekMl by Colonel 
Semple, a Scotchman in Philip’s service, and I’lato, an 
Italian engineer, the latter of whom hadiyonstruct^ a 
chart of tho British coast, tiavolling for the purpose 
in tho course of several yoa^s aiouncl the whole shoie 
of Scotland and England. Tlie king attached much 
weight to these opinions; but still more to those of 
the marquis of fenta Cnico and of the prince of 
l^nrma, both of whom advised that the invasion 
should tako place simultaneously in lix^land, Scotland, 
and ICngland, tho necessaiy forces to bo assembled in 
Flanders, and to bo started from some large harbour 
on tho (mst of Holland or Zealand. All those plans 
wore overturned by l^bilip after tho attack of Drake, 
in his desire to be not only revenged upon England, 
hut to have a groat, a 8poc»dy, and a signal vengeance. 
He detonnined to collect all tho ships at liis sorvico in 
Italy, Spain, and Portugal, to put an army composed 
of the mosi select of his troops on board, and fa tVow 
the whole force, aided by atixibarios fiom the ^©thol 
lands, into the Thami^ light upon the capita] of 
England. Tim deptii of rLilip’s hatred was to bo 
measured by tlie gimtness and boldness of thoenfor- 
priso, immeasurably above any other ho had conceived 
in his life. 

All tlirough tho spring, the summer, and autumn 
of 3587 the wharfs and ports of Sicily, Naples, Cata- 
lonia, Andalusia, Gostilo, and Biscay resounded with 
the noise of shipwrights, sailmakors, carj^nt^rs, 
and a legion of other artisans, builtung tho 
great na y, or *‘Annada,”'of King Philip. The object 
df tho Amada, osien^bly, was tho conquest of now 
j^jplres beyond tho Atlantio ; and to spread this belief 
printed reports were everywhoro digtnbutod dwelling 
tipon the riches of the countries about to be annexed 
to the crown of Spain, and inviting adveolurera to 


join in tho undertaking. Not a dkmbted UiO 
assertions thus made, but were none the Vriser tot the 
doubi *TliiO entire secret of the ento^fise, with all 
its details, King Philip had communicated to only 
four persons — ^tuo pontiff Sixtus V., tho priitce ^ 
Parma, Mondoza, and the duke of Guise. Sixtus Yh 
among all the associatos of Philip, was tho most 
resolute as well as tho most powerful. The king, to 
increase his chances of success, was desirous not to 
put religion too much in tlie foreground, and to hold 
out tho prospect of toleration to the people he intended 
to suluugate ; but the pontiff' insisted that it should 
be otherwise, and that the attack tho island 
heretics should bo a fierce cnisado. lOiilip was com.* 
polled by tho supeiior energy of his ally to assent to 
this aomand, and tho pope thereupon appointed a 
legate for England in tno person of Dr. Allen, chief 
of tho Kheims seminary, to whom ho also gavo a car- 
dinal’s hat Tho new legafe entered upon his duties 
at onoo by preparing a furious manifesto against 
Elizabeth, reproaching her with tho disgrace of her 
birth, tho shamelessness of her heresy, the duplicity of 
her character, and the* dissoluteness of her mannei's 
and morals. This manifesto, togothcr with a new 
papal bid I renewing the anathema fulminated against 
tho queen by Gregory XIII., was to bo profusely 
distributed in England on the landing of the Spanish 
troops, Ckirdinal Allen declaring himself persuaded 
that his paper alone would have tho effect of upset* 
ting the throne of Elizabeth. In return for tho con- 
cession granted to him by the king, Sixtus V. mode 
over to him the two oroivns of Scotland and England, 
regarding them as fie& of the lioly see. Previously, 
the bishop of Boss, acting as executor of Maiy Stuart, 
had issued a declaration in French, English, and 
T^tin, informing the world that I’hilip was tho only 
legitimate ruler of ihe two realms, the king of Scot- 
land having rendered himself incompetent by his 
heiosyboth to govern his own countiyand to stio- 
oeed to the right of Ixis mother. Thus the claims of 
King Philip wore amply secured, legally and ocele- 
siastically, and all that remained was tho formality of 
taking possession of his pmporty. 

The general plan of tho Armada, wliieh Philip’s 
courtiers called beforehand “ the Invincible,” was that 
all tho ships sliould meet in tho roads of Lisbon to 
emlark the greater part of tlie army of invasion, and 
tliat the rest should join on tlie coast of West 
nanders with the prince of Parma, nominated tho^ 
military riiicf of the expedition. Having no strong 
confidonoo in the wisdom or power of porsoveranod 
of tho king of Spain, the pope persuaded him tc 
leave a groat part of the management of tho vast 
enterprise in tho liands of his abte commander of tho 
Netherlands, asking nearer to the seat of operations. 
This was assented to after some hesitation on the part 
of Philip, and Parma received orders to enter upon ^ 
double task of preparinfi^ an army for the invasion of 
England in tho south, while prosecuting die war against 
the insui|pnts in the north of the Netherlands Famese 
enteteiiwtthimmQnsezoalupontheundeTtaking. Byhis 
command the great finest of Woes was cut down to build 
flat-bottomed boats, which, floating down the riveis 
imd canals to Antwerp, Nieuport, and Dunldrk 
to caity a force of sixty thousand men to tlm mouth 
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Ibonsand from Arragon^ and ftTO thousand from 
While these hosts, drawn together from 
ands of Ewtowt as &r 'as Philip’s sceptre reached, 
putting themselves in movement; while on 
army of workmen was building dat-bottmned boats, 
and m^other army busy in making gun^carnages, 
frsoines, and all the material requisite for buUmng 
bridges, besi(^ng . oastloi^ and forming eamp», the 
envoys of Elisabeth continued energetically lu their 
peace negotiations. Sitting in the shade of the great 
Waes forest, which was being felled to i^n the 
Britifdi Channel, the carl of Derby, Lord Cobham, 
and thoir brother oommissioners k^t debating with 
the envoys of Philip the exact wording of the various 
paragi’aplis in the treaty of overling peace and 
trien^hip which was to bind Spain and England. 
They load got close to each ot&er the representatives 
of both nations, and all that was wanting to complete 
harmony consisted in slight shades of difference, to be 
got over by a very little more talk. Lord Derby 
thought that ten or eleven more sittings would settle 
all the trifles stip under discussion. 

1^6 report of the great armamente of the king of 
Spain could not frif to alarm Elizabeth, but her 
hopes in the success of her diplomacy had not alto^ 
getlier ceased. One great soureo of her confidence 
was in the attitude of both the rulers of Scotland and 
Prance. James VI., who had now been declared of 
age, oxpi'cftsed himsdf ready to come with an army 
in aid of England should a foreign invasion take 
' place; while Henri III., scarcely loss liberal in pro- 
misos, offered the queen to fell upon the Spanish 
trooi^ in the Netherlands in case Philip should attack 
her. Elizabeili was confident that, with these allies, 
she would be more than a match for all the forces tlie 
Spanish king might send into the field ; and, knowing 
hia timidity and his irresolute character, slie felt 
assured that, however willing to ruin her, he would 
shrink back, if only at tlie last moment, from an 
enterprise all but certain to result in defeat. Those 
jtsalculations would not have been altqfi;ether unjusti- 
fied, had not the queen left two important elements 
^out of account. She had forgotten, seemingly, that 
the king of France was a mere nominal king, under 
tlm absolute control of Guise, and that Philipliimself^ 
with all bis imm^e power, might arrivo at a point 
where it would be impossible for him to stop, carried 
away by the meze impetus of the tremendous forces 
ha had set in movement, i It was not* long before the 
first of these facts^ made itself manifest in a startling 
tnanner. At the commencement of 1588, when w 
IBugland was full of rumours of the coming invasioii, 
imd the queen al^ne iq[>peared confident that it would 
AOt place, tide envoys accredited at the court of 
Sfeari HI. reported threatenftig s^s of an approach- 
iievolution* Tlie king hin^elx was as full as ever 
O^romises ^ assiot Elisu^ih, offering to cbndlude an 
and defemri ve allianoe witii her ; but the poll* 

^the 


/Eaglilh comniissiohers that sttch a treaty would be 
more waste paper. Even the sliadow of power which 
hfd bithei-to clung to Henri III, was fest falling 
away. In the early part of April, a splendid Spanish 
embassy erossod the Pyrenees, not accredited to the 
king but to the duke of Guise, chief of the Catholic 
League. The head of the embiasy, Don Juan Iniguez 
Moreo, came to offer to Guise, m the name of his 
master, the sum of three hundred thousand crowns, 
and on army of six thousand infantry and two thou- 
sand horse, to take possession of tlie throne of Franco 
and expel the shadow-king. A formal treaty was 
concluded on these conditions, and on the 12th of May 
the duke of Guise, at the head of the forces of the 
League, marched into Paris, and drove out Ilenri III., 
making it impossible for him, as was said by the 
prince of Parma, “ to assist the queen of £^g1and even 
with his tears, as lie needed them all to weep over his 
own misfortunes.” A fortnight after the flight ot 
Henri III. the Spanish Armada left the Tagus with 
full sails, its course directed towards the Brititii 
Isles. 

The queen of England as yet had made little pre- 
paration to parry the stroke of the tremendous double 
sword uplifted at the bords of the Tagus and the 
Scheldt. While Philip was anuying half the power 
of Eutope against her realm, Elizabeth had contented 
herself to assemble a few troops in the neighbourhood 
of London, and to erect some insignificant fortifications 
on various parts of tlie coast and on the river 'I’linmoR, 
leaving the chief defence of the country to the people 
themselves. •It was a noble trust, and one fully war* 
ranted, yet as far as the queen personally was concerned, 
was the result of weakness rather than strength. Deeply 
impressed with the belief that the negoliatior;s of the 
eari of Derby and her other commissioners in the Nether- 
lands would result in a peace being concluded between 
her and the king of Spain, and fearful, in the mean- 
while, to throw away money iqTon useless armaments, 
she kept more awaiting ©vents than preparing for 
them, with, perhaps, tho dim consciousness at the 
bottom of her mind of her subjoote being republioans, 
fully able to take care of themselves without, tho 
intervention of crown and sceptre. Tho queen’s 
advisers did nothing to destroy this belief. Burleigh 
to a great extent shared the hopes of his mistress in 
peace, and Walsingham, better informed by Ins spies 
of tlie extent of Philip’s preparations, entertained an 
utter contempt for tho naval power of Spain. Both, 
however, did not for a moment forget tho immense 
responsibility resting upon them, and Ip gather all the 
advice tliat could 1^ liad under the circumstanoos, 
they convoked a sort of general council in tho autumn 
of 1587,^ The council, which mot on the 27ih of 
November, consisted chiefly of* men known for their 
military experience, suoh as Lord Grey, Sir John 
Norris, Sir Kichard QrenvilJo. Sir Bogor Williams, 
and Sir Bichard Bingham; but it included also a 
persona]^ known partly as an uusoocessful adventurer 
m expemtions to America, and partly as a most suo- 
cessfiil courtier. This man was Sir Walter Baleigh. 

son a Devonshire gentleman, born in 1562, 
Baleigh, though only tM^-five years of age, had led 
a most eventfiil life, flg^ng with the Huguenots of 
Fnmoo and ^ " Beggars ” pf Ftelidora, defending tho 
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IJwi^ifS&rulemlr^audagaimtCAt^^^ Sjsaumrds, instinctive feeliM df tftiinaiiion wd nifcSonIs 
ai»d oswsttfing the Atlanta more than mce in seatch of sons, the <dd legions of Iliilip, steeUhardeiied; in 
Unlcnhwn worlds. Introduced at court by one of his battle, xniffht have set their foot upon the eou ' of 
fHends, EliKabeth had taken a fancy to the bold and England, %hting the of the inquisition o)!^ 
fiiT*traveIled adventurer, as handaowio in person as more from cme end of the kin^om to tlio other# 
oourtier’*like in* manners, and, giving him several great Spanish fleet whioh left the river 
lucrative offices, had attached him to her person. It fortnight after the flight of Henri III. from Paris, oti 
Was by the special desire of the queen that Meigh the 2gth of May, 15w, represented the most formid*^ 
was made a member of the council meeting to able amament ever borne on tho broad waters of 
deliberate upon the probabilities of a Spanish inviisicm, the Atlantic. The Aimada, called the Invincible, 
and at the very beginning ho took a leading part in consisted of ^e enormous number of one hundred and 
the discussion. Ho assorted, with tho confidence of fifty-four ships, carrying an army of 21,855 soldiers, 
a man fully acquainU*d with the facts of tho case, that besides 8766 sailors, and 2088 slaves chained to tJie 
English troops could never hope to contend suo^ss- oars of the ^lleys. There were also on board the 
fully on shore with the old warlike, highly-trained Armada 8166 guns, most of them of large calibre, 
legionsof King I’hilip, and that tho only way to oppose betides 20,000 muskets, 10,000 halberds, 100,000 
an attack of Spain would be to meet it on tho sea. quintals of gunpowder, and everything else required 
With tliis opinion for basis, Kaleigh advised to arm for the invasion and conquest of a kingdom. Of pro- 
not only the ships of the royal navy, but all the craft vitions of all kinds there was the greatest abundance, 
tliat could lie gathered around tlio shores of the king- one hundred and forty-seven thousand pipes of wine 
dom, to tuin fishing-smacks into war- vessels and being stored alone for the service of tho officers and of 
sailors into soldiers, and to destroy tho fleets whioh the volunteers, many of the latter belonging to tho 
Philip might send against England in a number of noblost families of Spaih. All those were attended by 
small fights, mtlier than one great encounter. The their suites of servants, by chaplains and phytioians, 
counsel was so eminently practical that Burleigh, less as if going into battle than of taking possession of 
wh^ wisdom was common sense in its highest per- a r^bn already conquered. This view was still more 
fection, immediately became a convert to Ealoigh’s indicated by the representatives of the church which 
plan, and recommended it warmly to the queen and the pontiff, by the wish of Cardinal Allen, had sent on 
ms oolloaguos. It scarcely needed the rocotnmenda- board the Invincible Ai-mada. llieso wei'C one 
tion to KUzaboth, she being able to see at a glance hundred and eighty priests and monks, most of them 
that the proposed sclicme of defence was not oidy tho members of the society of the Josnits, who carried 
simplest and most expeditious, but tlio cheapest. The with them vast numbei;? of copies of Cardinal Allen’s 
national forces which Raleigh pioposcd to raise manifesto against the queen of England os w'ell as of 
[ would cost her nothing, while her own navy, small tho papal bull of excommunication, besides several 
as it w'aa, consisting of only twenty-eight sail, had cargoes of chains, wheels, racks, whips, and other 
I become ho expensive tliat she sekloni hazarded to put instniments for bringing back heretics to the bosom 
the ships in commisHion, preferring to let them lie in of the true apostolic church. 'Pho immense licet of 
harbour at Chatham, Portsmouth, or Plymouth, war, attached to which hung a multitude of trading 
’Ihoso considerations had no little weight with a vessels, was divided into seven squadrons, cac^i w'illi a 
queen looking upon public economy as one of the separate commander, Tho first detachment, forming the 
first principles of good government; and her chief vanguard, consisting of twelve towor-liko galleons, 
conusellors assenting, she resolved to adopt the plan of propelled by slaves, was under the command of the 
a naval defence of England in its chief featuies. 'I'he duke of Medina Sidonia, who was accompanied by the 
high admiiul, Lord 1 toward, obtained orders to guard prince of Asciile, rhilip's illegitimate son, spocim re- 
iho Channel with the vessels of the royal navy, while presentati vo of the mighty king, owner of tho Armada, 
to Raleigh was iutnistod tho command of tho mari- The second division, called the fleet of Biscay, was 
time forces of Devon end Cornwall, and to two other commanded by the vice-admiral, Juan Martinez de 
famous sailor-adventurers, Hawkins and Dialcc, that of liecaldo ; the third, the fleet of (Castile, was under the 
portions of the south coa^t. One more great navigator, orders of Don Diego de Valdez; the fouitb, the 
Martin Frobisher, who hod plucked fame by seeking Andalusian squadron, under those of Don Pedro de ^ 
a sliip's passage to anedeui Cathay through tho polar Valdez ; tho fifth, tho squadron of Ouypuscoa, under j 
seas of Northern America, was installed as captain at those of Don Miguel de Oquendo ; the sixth, called 
the side of Raleigh, Hawkins, and Drake. Never Levanticas, or tho Eastern fleet, drawn ohl^y from j 
before in the history of England liad the defence of tho harbours of Venice, was commanded by Don j 
the country, and its iate for all times to come, been Martin do Beri^ndonna, and the seventh, tho South- 1 
left in the hands of the sons of the people as it was Italiim squadron, by lli^de Moncada. Commanded- 
at this moment., when assailed by tlie combined forces in-ohief of the whole noot was tho duke of Medina 
of the greatest monarch of the world and tho head of Sidonia, ^pointed by Philip just before the start j 
"^tholio ohrigtendora. from the Kigus, on the sudden death of tho marqtjis I 

' , It W.IS well for Elizabeth to leave the people to of Santa Crueo, the most distinguished naval officer 
j^efehd the people, for no other power, royal or of Spain. The death of tho marquis was the first 
J^gaiehioal.eotifd hare done it half so efik^tively. 0f great misfortune that happened to the Invincible^ I 
'tbew dangers threatening the realm neither Armada; Hissuccessor, the duke of Medina, posaes^^l 
lllizeiWb nor her ministem h^ any true oenoeption no other fliness for the high post to which be I 
till ^most (he time it was pastf and but for the deep | nominated by tho king than that of being a 
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of ilio fir»t olwu AhmlxMy ignoitet of o^vat 
nuitt^ni, ^ uoaeonstomed ovon to tho flea» tho first 
thing that happened to tlio high admiml after leaving 
the yellow waters of the Tagim was to fall a victim to 
the mal do mer. 

On the day of the sailing of the Armada, Iho oom- 
mander^iu-chief issued a proclamation, declaring Ute 
destination of the groat neot to bo England and iho 
purpose a religious crusade* ** I do ordain and com- 
mand ” ran the proclamation, signed^ “ Don Alonso 
Feroz de Guzman, duke of Medina Hidonia, count of 
NeUa, marquis of Cashoshe, lord# of the city of St. 
Luoar, captain-gouoral of tlio ocean and of this anna- 
ment of Ixis majesty,” “I do ordain and command 
that the general officers of the fleet and the army, all 
captains, lioutonants, pilots, masters, soldiers, manners, 
and whatsoever other jfoople for the land or sea 
. service comctli in this ai iiiamont, all the time that it 
ondureth, shall he g(jvomod by tliose my nilos. First, 
and before all things, it is to bo understood by all the 
above-named, from the liighost to the lowest, that the 
piinolpal fouTidition and caTiso that have moved the 
king his majesty to make and oeniinue this armament 
hath boon ami is to servo God, and return unto Ilis 
chntoh a gicat many oontrite souls that are oppiossed 
by the lieiotics, oiiemies to our holy ('^dlioljc faith, 
which liold them subject to their unbelief and unhaj^- 
phicsH. And for that every one may put his eyes upon 
this mwk, J do comniaud and desire Ijiat alj shall duly 
confess tIi('iubelvo8, and I'ecoivo the saciamemt '^tli 
fiill contrition for their sins, by the which contrition, 
and zeal to dx) God competent service, IIo will coiiy 
and guide us to II is gri'at glorV, which is that which 
particularly and piiuciiMilly is intended* In like 
UMuner, 1 do chuige and command all officers to have 
particular oaie that no maiiner, soldier, or other tliat 
s<jrvetli in this armament do bissphmno or rage 
against God, or our Lady, or any of the saints, uiH>u 
piiii of being sbai'ply coiroetod and well cliastiscd. 
liikcwiso I do command that all quanels, defisnocs, 
and injuries that are and ha^o been botore this day, | 
shall be suppressoil and suspended, so that nonogooth | 
in tills arjuament for the time that it contiuuoth and 
lostoth, although they be old quarrels. Also, for tliat I 
it is known tliat gi^eat inconvonioncos aiiseth, and | 
offence groweth unto God by consenting that common i 
women and smb like go witn armies, I do ordain and 
dosiix) all captains and masters of ships not to consent 
that any such bo taken on board, and whosoever doeth, 
or dissemblolh therewith, shall be grievously punished. 
But I do command that j^ho comjmny of ovciy ship, at 
the break of every day, on the tolling of the boll on 
the main-mast, shall say the morning prayers, and at 
night the 'Avo Maria,’' with sometimes the * Salvo 
B<^ina,’ and, at least tho Saturdays, the litany.” 
After further instructions, in great ootail, for the 
management of the Ama<K the ** captaiu-gcneral of 
the ocean ” famished tho sailing ordera IIo directed 
that all the vessels of the fleet, in duo order, should 
**set their oouiibo for the Scilly Islands, having good 
care of their soundings ; bn^u, by chance, any ship 
or do lose the fleet they shall not return into 
Spain, in any manner, upon pain of death of all con- 
Oemed, and being declared traitors.” As goneial 
meeting^plaoo for the Armada, the duke of Medina 


appointed Mount's Bay,« which is betwixi the Und*s 
Bud and the Lizard : there si|)all you soik the wliole 
navy, or find pinnaces with order what skill l>o done.** 
Those instructions wore diawn up by riiilip hhnstdf, 
under tho advice of his ministers and of several Eng- 
lishmen sent to him by Caidiniil Allen. The king 
finally ordered Sidonai not to oiler or acce))t a Wttle 
on any account until ho had offoctod his junciiun with 
tho a»*my and fleet of tlio piinco of Parma, on tlio coast 
of tho Notliorlands. The oidor was destined to Im 
fatal to tho suocoas of tho Invincible Aiinada. 

l*he immetiHB fleet diojiped down tho 'Pagiis with a 
fair wind, amidst tho sounding of iiuiuj)othf)oin evciy 
vessel, tho linging of hells fum all the chujchcH of 
tho Portuguese capitol, and the jubilation of countless 
niultitiulos who woio lining tho liilJs on Wh sides of 
the liver, gazing upon a siglit bueli as human eyes had 
never behold iHifore. For boveial days the voyage 
was highly prosperous, a soft soutlxeily breeze drilting 
the Aimada towaids tlie l>ay of Biscay, aiding the 
fioi’ce labours of tho two tljousjind slaves whose oars 
propelled tho huge “gilh ons,” and “ galleasses,” float- 
ing toweib of a floating oily. Jkt buddoiily, kfoio 
tho fatel bay— stoimy giaveyaul of the Atlantic— wus 
reached, a hurricane aiose fiom the wobt, dashing the 
floating towoi-8 against one another like tiny loaves in 
a forest, and scutteiing tho crowd of sinalh r vtww'ls 
in all diioclions. Ihul tho dukoVf Medina Hidonia 
been a few miles further north, it might have savid 
all fuithor trouble to llaleigh, Diako, Hawkins, and 
Frobislior, tho white-caj>pcd billows of tho Bisonyan 
bca doing mo^d■ offcctnally the w'oik for which tiicy 
were pioparing; but foitiinatoly for tho duke, if not 
ibr England, tho winds aioso wlum ho was neai a 
shelteml ])ort, and before gicat misihicf was done 
the Aijuada had diopped anchor in the land locked 
harbour of Gorimnn, or, as called by English sailois, the 
Gix#} no. A few vessels only, i niining before the stoi m, 
were nnablc to attend to the sign«ils fi om tho duke of 
Medina’s feliip, and made their coin sc btrsiglitw.iy to 
the Hi'illy Isles, as prcsciibcd in the sail iiig-oi dels. 
Their ai rival hoio cieated gieat constei nation, and 
tho report that the whole H[>auish fleet was appioach- 
ing was foitliwilli carried to tho high admiiul, who 
had beni diivcn into Plymouth by tlio samo tcnijiOKt. 
which scattered the Armada. Ho left tho poi t at once, 
to look out for the enemy, but soon learnt that Hie 
Hpanibh shi])s wore fugitives, anxious to lohuu to 
tlieir countiy with tho fiist wind. I’he icpoit of the 
miblbitunoof Philip’s ainiamiiit ictuhcd London, in a 
gieatly exaggeiatcd state, almost bt'foro it came to 
Plymouth; and tho queen liad no soonhi lemved it 
when she despatched oidois to Lord Hovvaid to dis- 
mantle tho largest vessels of tlio i oyal navy, and to 
send Hie crows on fiixlougli, so as to save the expenses 
of their Ixxnd and wages. For once Elizalicth’s 
joconomy might have proved fatal to the kingdom, hud 
not Uiehigh admiial taken upon himself the bold step 
of disobeying her ordeis. Howard informed, her 
majesty, in all humility, that he preferred maintaining 
the sailors at his own expense to discliai ging them, 
and this done, and fearing further romonstiances, he 
called a council of wai- of the ahlvi officers of the 
navy, to deliberate wholbOT it would bo wise to kK)k 
for the Armada in Spain instead o waiting for it on 
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i1}e Sufflish fleet left tlib Channel with a fair 
Jler& wmd» ^ut after fortj-ei^lit hours’ sail, l^efore 
, J hstM^ibg Capo Finistorre, the wind wheeled nmnd to 
, the south, with the effect of not only staying Howard’s 
\ jp^ress, hut making him consider tne fearful im- j 
, ^prudenoe of leaving his country unprotected, in a wild 
, bhase after an unknown enemy. The reflection was 
, serious enough to make him reverse his course, and 
with the south wind full in his sails ho hurried back 
to Ihigland, reaching Plymouth once more on the lOth 
of June. Nothing more had been heai d in bis absence 
of King Philip’s fleet ; and some of the sceptics among 
the sailors were beginning to think that the wonder* 
ful Armada might turn out a more phantasm, like the 
sea-serpent and other ocean mysteries. Lord Howard 
himself held the belief that the enemy would not make 
his appearance during that year at least, so that he 
commenced laying up his ships, and took to playing at 
bowls with his officers, thinking no moie of the 
Armada tlian of the Flying Dntchman. 

The lord high admiral of England was playing 
merrily at bowls with Drake, Hawkins, and other 
friends on the afternoon of Friday the 10th of July, 
when a messenger came rushing up to the playground 
at the lloo in fuiions haste. The Armada was coming, 
he goBjjcd forth. A Scotch sea-rover, named Fleming, 
had seen at sunset on the previous evening, when off 
the Lizard, the approach of the gigantic fleet, its out- 
line so vast as to darken the horizon. The report 
, brought the game of bowls to a premature end, Drake 
being the only one who desiied tnat the contest should 
be played out, insisting that there was plenty of time 
to nnish the match and to beat the Spaniards. Lord 
. Howard did not think so, but hurried off to bis post, 
Issuing orders to all the ships to leave the harbour 
immediately. The d^arture was not easy, the wind 
blowing right ahead ; but by dint of strenuous efforts, 
continued all through the night, the whole of fhe 
vessels wore warped out, and, puling forward with 
all haste, the high admiral found himself in view of 
the Spanish fleet on the evening of Saturday the 20th 
of July. It was an imposing sight. The j^eat Armada 
was drawn up in avast semicirclo, like the orescent of 
a moon, the length from horn to horn spanning more 
than seven miles, and the huge galleys, with the regular 
dip of their slave driven oars, appearing lilre strange 
,monst<>r8 of the sea. Facing this mighty armament, 
the English fleet looked almi^ insignmoant. It con- 
sisted of not piore than ninety-six vessels, the greater 
^number of them morchantmctp, with a few guns on 
board, and but four, the “Tiiumph,” the Victory, ” 
:the “Ark Royal,” and the “ Revenge,” of size ap- 
proaching that of the larger Spanish shipa Sailors 
less bold and experienced tmin Hawkins, Drake, 
Frbbisher, and their companions m^ht h^e lost^ 
courage on comparing tlieir forces with those of the 
eiijeasiy, but thay only rejoiced at the .sights Th^ 
knbwihat the floating towers were formidable tacMv in 
^jqpeanmce, being unwieldy in 'the extremcitdepmident 
pL their movements entirely on the labbttr of ^ poor, 
paires who were sitting at the bottom exposed to shot 
and shellv Against those galloonn and gwean^ tlieir 
own little iresseW ab<^ oi and 


Bdt soja-rovem had found in manjr a ^ 

and as they fairly trusted now to find ^ain. 
still more than in their vessels the comriiandewf" ; 

England’s fleet tinstod to their men. They ' 

that they were fighting for life, and liberty,"ai^d; j 
Ijgion, and home, and wife, and children; 
that the people of the big Armada were all, fwmi. tbe'$ 
princes and dukes on the deck of the high gaUeys,t tp ' 
the chained oarsmen at the bottom, but the slaves' df ; 
a vile despot. It was with a stout confidence and a 
choeiful heart thai the free men of England took to j 
battle with the slaves of Spain. I 

Without hesitating for a single moment, the English ! 
commander gave the signal for the attack upon the | 
Armada as soon as the huge |na8s of ships appeared m I 
sight Not counting the ''merchantmen, the hight ; 
admiral had under his command but thirty- four ships, ^ 
of an aggregate burthen of 11,820 tons, manned by 
6279 sailois, all of them acting likewise as soldiers# 
This force was divided into four Squadrons, Lotd 
Howard, in the “ Ark Royal,” of 800 tons, commanding 
the centre; Drake, ili the ** Revenge,” of 500 tons, 
directing the right wing ; Hawkins, in the “Victory,” 
of 800 tons, having the left wing in charge; ^nd 
Frobisher, in the “Triumph,” of 1000 tons, the 
largest vessel of tlie fleet, bringing up the rear. 
Beft)re setting upon the enemy, the high admiral sent 
a pinnace, the “ Disdain,” commanded by Jonas Brad** 
bury, an old sailor, to the commander-in-chief of the 
Spanish fleet, challenging liim to battle. The duko 
of Medina Sidonia, ii^ eomplionoe with the orders 
leceived fixim his master, declined the contest, sailing 
grandly along the coast, his course directed towards 
the Straits of Dover. With a calm sea, and a wind 
entirely in his favour, the duke might have steered 
right towards Plymouth, cnishing the little navy 
before him under the weight of his big ships, and 
landing his twenty-two thousand soldiers on the soil 
of Eiijriand. All the more experienced oflicers of the 
Armada, notably the vice-admiral, Martinez de Re- , 
caldo, and the commanded of the Oastilian and Anda- 
lusian squadrons, stiongly urged the necessity of this 
course upon their chief ; however, the duke of Medina, 
stiwgly conscious of his own incajiacity, was qj&uid 
to disobey the oidcrs of the king, and instead of using 
his forces under the most favourable conditions ho 
could hq>e to find, led them into destruction. From 
the mement the huge fleet set sail towards the nar- 
rowest point of the Channel, its ruin was aU but 
certain. Unable to keep clgsely together under all 
droumstances, the Bpaniish ships wore attacked one 
by one by their bold little foes ; and whenever a trig 
^lley lagged bohind.it was pounced upon by them in au 
mstant, as eagles might pounce upon a sheep stray^ 
from the flock. Thus, in the first day’s soil along the 
coast, the 22nd of July, the flag-ship of Pccko ^ 
Valdez, leader of the Andalusian division, and one oif 
the best saUors of Spain, ^ was taken' by Drake, after 
an obstinate resistance. Drake’s men fiitmd 65,000 . 
ducats <m board, whiob they divided among tbda^> 
selves like brethren, and then sot cheerfully to 
to capture more gaUoons and i^llcasses. On the : 
tbllowing, Tues^y the 26rd of July, the Ajriilala j 
had ^vanc^ opposite to Porfland, whe% 


' 4til^^ i^ly^ to '!l^ ilie^ On a signal 

tibo great fleet fiOTfted in battle 
tiie intense anxiety of thousands, of 
'^^eeOwori vho.wore 'watching its proceedings from 
'^l£erSi^e. O^them it seemed that the fate of the 
'lud^^dom was hanging in the balance* 

^ BraJce, Hawkins, and aU the young officers of the 
rBngHah navy were eager for battle, but the high 
admiral did not feel, warranted to engage in the 
contest without Summoning a council of war* It met 
m tbe morning of the 23m of July, and Sir Walter 
Btideigh, who arrived just at the moment from the 
Oomiidi coast where he had been stationed, took i»rt 
in it. His opinion, given in the teeth of the majority, 

‘ was strongly against a regular battle, and in favour 
of irregular warfare after the mode ali'oady oom- 
menced. He argued it would be madness “to clap 
shii^ together” under the particular circumstances, 
with vessels of the largest size on the one hand, and 
comparatively small, swift boats on the oi^r : for 
which reason ho eloquently iw)mmended his friends 
and companions to “fight loose” The advice was so 
eminently sensible as to convince all but the most 
hot-headed of the English sailors, and it was decided 
accordingly to follow the counsel of Baleigb, and to 
turn the battle oflered by the duke of ^Medina into a 
series « of skirmishes. The resolution had scarcely 

been come to when the whole Spanish fleet was seen 
bearing down upon them, leaving Lord Howaid 
scarcely time to disengage Im vessels and send them 
in small divisions upon the*rear and 'vmgs^of the 
enemy. Frobisher, commanding the “Triumph,” the 
largest and most unwieldy of all the English ships, was 
unable to get out of the way sufficiently soon, and 
^had to sustain for more than two hours a hand-io- 
hand flght with some of tho huge galleasses, as- 
sisted ly only five merchantmen* But the English 
fought like lions, and the little vessels, ever in motion, 
pouring in a broaaside and then sheering out of 
range of the Spanish guns, effectually kept the big 
galleys at bay, and the result of tbe day’s contest was 
entirely in favour of Howard’s fleet. After disabling 
neX^y every ship on the western wing of tho Armada, 
the high admiral, with his valiant aideehde camp, 
Drake, Hawkins, and Baleigh, went to the assistance 
Xfi Frobisher, and, having disengaged him from his 
foqs, swept round to the rear of the Spanish fleet, 
lK>attering destruction to right and left. >\'hen the 
approach of night made an end of the strpggle, 
the duke of Medina found that he hadiost one of tbe 
finest of his Venetian galleys, a large number of 
mmi, and vast stores of piovisions and ar^ captured 
04 Wrd several tran^rts. llm E^lish, on their 
pa^ had scarcely suffered at all, tne day’s tussle 
;.Wing lodged upon by most of them as . mere sport, 
a morriadanoa upon the waters.” They would have 
ttladly danced^# Jittle longer, if necessary by starlight^ 

- were prevented, doing so for a veiy curious rea$on. 

Euasabeth, whose eognmny was not chedcod 
by tho danger of in'vaaioii, had provided her 

S Vin the moat,, sparing manner with gunpowder, 

; for want of ibis indii^nsable article the Enj^ish 
to we . agtnminiouX retreat bn the 


of July. The "duke of Medina, 
wh^e gtimly brooding over tho day’s misfortuno, was 
happily igi^orant of the tremendous foot that no 
greater enemy was lying between his mighty fleet 
and the shore of England than five score vessels with- 
out ammunition, as helpless to defend themselves as 
lions without teeth. ’ | 

All through Wednesday, tho 24th of July, tho 
English navy was lying idle, crouched against the 
shore, and abstaining from any movement. Lord 
Howard, while waiting for fi'osh supplies of gun- 
powder, was glad enough to see that the Armada was 
getting under weigh again, its course directed to the 
east. Slowly the gigantic crescent of floating towers 
moved onward, till, on the morning of Thurify, the 
25th of July, it stood opposite the Me of Wight. Now, 
again, Lord Howaifl gave the order to attack, having 
previously divided his ships info four squadrons, 
the first commanded by himself, the second by Sir 
Francis Drake, who had been appointed vice-admiral, 
the thii-d by John Hawkins, and the fourth byMaiim 
Frobisher. Hawkins shot ahead at once, his eagle 
eye having perceived a largo Portuguese galleass, 
disabled in the fight off Portland, dropping iKthind 
the rest of tho fleet, like a wounded elephant too weak 
to join the herd. I’o attack tho huge ship, to pick 
off tho Wretched slave-rowers at tlio water’s edge man 
by man, and to make tho rest oft the crew prisoners, 
was the work of less than an hour, and although 
throe other galleasses came rushing up at ilm full speed 
of their oars to attempt a lescue, the prize remained 
an the hand of tho victors. But in tho meanwhile the 
heavy “Triumph,” Frobisher’s ship, had got again 
into difficulties, set upon by several galleons ; and but 
for the ready assistance of a couple of bra^'o little 
merchantmen, who took her in tow, canying her 
swiftly beyond tho roach of the Spanish guns, the duke 
of Medina would have had the satisfiiction of seizing 
the largest vessel of tlie English navy. As it was, 
the result of the day> skirraibliing was again highly 
iinfovourable to the Armada, a number of transports 
being captured, besides the groat Portuguese galleass* 
The finest vessel of tho Spanish fleet, tlie “San 
Martino,” flag-ship of tho commandor-iu-chiOf, would 
have been taken by Drake and Howard, but for the 
fatal parsimony of tho queen in doling out ^npowder 
‘ and ammunition to her brave sailors. Already tbe 
mainmast of the “San Martino” had been shot away, 
and most of her rowers killed, when Diake, just 
before attempting to board tho ship, found that he 
had no powder Mt. Nearly all the other vessels of 
tho English navy were in the same Condition, and, 
therefore, instead of following up the advantages 

f ained during the day, they had to sneak back in all 
umility* into tho shelter of •the shore. The next 
morning, Friday, the 26th of July, Lord Howard > 
held another council of war, in which it was resolved 
to attack the Spanish fleet no more till having got to 
the narrowest point of the Straits of Dover, Until that 
time,, a lapseof at least twenty-four hours, her majesfy, 
it was hoped, would take pity upon the defenders of 
the reito, ami let them jhave some more gunpowder 
and a few “pelfots*” ,.#he day of IViday, Lord 
Howard, not boiM abfi to shoot Spanish giand^, 
emplcye4 in makmg English He knigh^ 
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inWudted, litiiid hemii nn^et 3xo*br^et^ ^ 

liand^ome royal favonrito, carl of ; 3 V» 

think of opposing such a vain and aUIy conHicr, 
whoso calmer Md fully j^ho^vn Ms absolute midilaiy 
inoapadify, to the most oxperiencod generalsof ®u^ppi^ . 
commanding veterans seasoned on a hundred f 

fields, was a monstrous infatuation approachiMji to', 
madness, for which the queen might have dearly pMd i 
had her people been loss patriotic, her sailoxs 
loss skilful, and her great searrovors been less zealous 
and daidug. Loicestei^’s army was quartered in a 
camp formed at Tilbury, on the river Thames, oiipositci i 
Gravesend ; and while the Spanish fleet was sailing up 
the Channel, Elizabeth, with her ladies and gentlemen 
of honour, amused herself passing those troops in 
review, and delivering fine orations— greatly piuised 
4is models of wisdom by an admiring posterity. 
What Leicester, the persons of honour, and tlie 
oiations would have done for England had the grip 
of the Drakes and the Hawkinses into the flesh of tho 
huge Armada been a little less firm, so as to allow the 
duke of Medina and tha prince of Parma to throw a 
hundred thousand Spapish veteians against tho silken 
tents of Tilhuiy, admiring historians have seldom 
found time to calculate. 

Towards the evening of Saturday, tho 27 th of July, ' 
tho Spanish fleet cast anchor in the nanowest part of 
the Strait of .Dover, its right wing loaning against 
Calais Harboiir, and tho left stretching furtli some five 
miles w^ost, right opposite to Duiigo Ness. Tho object 
of the duke of Medina in thus suddenly coming to a 
halt was to put himself into communication with tho 
piiuco^of Parma, who hhd boon anxiously awaiting for 
more than a moiitli the arrival of tho Armada to 
carry his army of invasion over to tho English sboi'o. 
Tho montiys delay, caused by tho tarrying of tho 
great fleet in the harbour of Coninna, had lt)roiight a 
Dutch blockading squiulroji, comnuiuded by Count 
Justin ol Nassau, a relative of Orangey boforo Dunkirk 
and Niouport;' and llio mouth of tho river Scheldt 
being likewise closed by Flemish vessels, the prim^o 
of Parma found himself shut off from the sea. To re- 
open tho communication, tho duke of Medina, immo- 
diatoly after throwing anchor Ixdbre Calais, despatched 
mossongei’s to the princje of Painui, inviting him to 
join tho forces under his command with his dwn. 
'J'lio reply was discouraging in the extreme. I’ho 
prince informed tho cummaiujor of tho Armada that 
the Iwats made to transport his troops into England 
hud Ixjcomo waiixjd and l^ky fioiii lying on shoi*^ 
exposed M the sunj that his provisions were all but 
exhausted through the long delay that hod oeourred, 
and tliat a great ]X)rtiou of liis soldiers were sutferlng' 
from disease, aggravated by want. But notwithstand- 
ing these adverse circumstances, Parn)a piomisod to 
get bis trepiis 3%ady for embarkation at Nieuport and 
Dunkirk in the course of a week or ton days, if 
receiving proper assistance, including the levying of 
the blockade. Tho contents of thiir important de^ 
spatch became known immediately, through vigilant 
Dutch spies, to Lord Reward, who saw that not a 
moment was to bo lost to frustrate tho designs of tho 
enemy. He had kept with his fleet within a milo 
westward of the Armada, hoping to be able to : 


Ha>^!iisi» three other brave sailoi^ 

a^ler with a mir lireease from the south-west, 
Ji0 follow^ on the skirts of the great Annada, which 
w^t sailing majestically along, close to tho shorn of 
ISbgland. 

, Thousands of anxious" o3’-os wore watching tho 
'jrigantic fleet from off the coast of Bussex, and 
thousands of eager hands were grasping swords and 
muskets, daggers and lances, oars and paddles to aid 
in dnving book tho hated enemy. To see tho huge 
orescent of i^pamsh sliips sailing proudly along, with 
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the English fleet following humbly ^in the rear, 
seomingV^ afraid to meddle with tho great foe, filled 
the multitude on shore with alarm and despair, 
and wildly patriotic, regardless of everything else but 
the honour of tho oountiy, tho people of tho coast 
came rushing on to attack the Anuadu. From evoiy 
harbour, from every port, from every crook and oveiy 
inlet of the sea, vessels groat and small, yawds and 
pinnaces, cobbles, sloops, and fishing-boats, djot forward 
to have a thrust at the Spaniards. Learning that tlie 
English fleet was short of powder and ammunitioti, 
the earl of Sussex, Lord Buokhurst, Sir George Carey, 
and a number of other gentlemen, Catholics as well as 
l^rotestants, sot to work to procure the necessary 
supplies from piivate stores and tho forts and castles 
along tho coast, and before tho dawn of anotlior da^' 
^^Lora Howard was onablod to foj low closer in the rear of 
Hio Anufida. In the meanwlule all England vtas in 
the highest state of excitement. The immense danger 
throatouing tho roahn, while it heightened the courage 
of some, filled j 5 thers with dismay, the silent tear tJiat 
the government had not done its full duty towards pro- 
tecting the country liaving seized many thousand minds. 
It was evident fiom the first thal tho queen Vastly un- 
derrated the formidable power of tho floating armament 
hurled against England. K cglocting her fleetf, the chief 
bulwark of tho kingdom, Elizabeth wneeiitrahxl all 
l.ber efforts in gathering and drilling some sixty 
thousand militiamen for the defence of her ,own 
|>cu*^on and of the capital. The queen’s body-guard, 
l/Ooxnnmmled by her kinsman, Loid Hunsdon, epu- 
idited of juther more than ouolialf of tliis force, 
mainly raw recruits grd t<^eiher in haste, while tjm 
Other to whom tiio dehnoo of the motropoliii 


the guerilla warfare, and to take advauti^ of any v 
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plWf ^tuming in i&e ^vonincf, tbo flaff-* 


Idiii togei£ier iu one fomidable mass by the 
tommig ge^eys. Even the boldest of Howard^s, 
ofii^UTS jpTODOuiiced an open attack out of the question ;' 
and opinions were greatly divided as to what should 
bo done next, when Drake proposed a bold sohome 
fo^ loosening the tight embra^ of the floating fortifi- 
dtitionii* It was a strata|j;em old as naval warfare, 
t^t dT sending flre-ships ” into the ranks of the j 
enemy, leaving the wind and the flame to seek its 
own victims. The pioposal was adopted at once, and | 
Drake’s men set to work forging new, weapons for 
the destruction of the mighty Armada. | 

All through Sunday, the 28th of July, the sailors 
and carpenters labour^ ener^tically to convert eight 
snu^ barks into “ fire-ehipa." The vessels, strij^ped 
of all unnoocBsary gear, were loaded with resin, pitch, 
brimstomo, and other highly inflammable material, 
after which volunteers were called for to man thorn. 
Scores wore anxious to take part in the dangerous 
tatjjc, and the due number being phosen, with two old 
sailors, Capiains Young and Trewse for oommandei-s. 


was a fatal change, resulting in the moody lord of the 
great Armada never setting eyes again on his much- 
beloved son. 

The duke of Medina Sidonia boro himself bravely 
during the fetal day of the 29th of July. Helpless to 
repair the terrible confusion into which his whole 
fleet had been thrown by the approach of the fire* 
ships, he made attempts to summon at least the larger 
of the galleys around him, and to range them in battle 
order between Calais and Dunkirk. In this he was 
partly successful ; but before he had been ablolo take 
up a goed position, tho wind, which hithewrto hud 
^n blowing- south-west with moderate force, changed 
into a north-westerly gale, which threatened to thiow 
him upon the dangerous shore of Flanders, The duke 
now summoned a council of war to deliberate upon 
tho state of the Armada. U'wo coui’sos offered them- 
selves for consideration : to make further attempts to 
rally the dispersed ships and offoot a union with tho | 
prince of Parma, or to sail back to Spain. Tho latter 
was unanimously resolved upon by the war council, 


kll was found to be ready soon after midnight The . tho general demoi^alisation and dread of the eneinv 
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wind was not quite favourable at tho moment, but as 
if to favour the action of the fire it shifted in an hour 
after, and then, near two o’clock in thermoming, the 
order was given to start. Onward went the eight fire- 
ships trough the stillness of tho night, every soul on 
board the great Armada being asleep, save the 
sentinels pacing tlie decks. When right among the 
Spanish snips, Drake’s sailors applied their torches, 
and jumping into their boats, paddled back wi^ all 
S|.)eed to their companions. Another minute, and hujgo 
flames went shooting up into the sky, while the quiet 
of the waters wits broken by fierce screams of horror 
and despair. Drifting along among the big galleys, 
tossed from one to the other, and carrying death and 
destruction everywhere, tJie eight fire-ships in a few 
moments spread intense terror among tho Spanish 
fleet; the sleepers rushed from their berths, and the 
slaves rattled their chains, while the voice of the officers 
jseemed powerless to stay tho pverwhdming fright 
and disorder. To save themselves from destruction, 
most of the ships cut their cables and slipped their 
anchors, attempting to get free of each other, though 
with bat indifferent success. Some wore driven ashore 
near Graveliues, others on the coast of Picardy, and 
others in Flanders; and in the course of a few hours 
the proud Armada, the shadow of which but the day 
before had hung darkening over the realm of Englana, 
had been scattered to all the winds. The morning 
' sun of Mondaj^, the 29th of July, rose u^n a crowd 
of big ships flving in every direJiicm, with another 
erowd of smaller vessels close on their heels. Some 
tS the larg^t of the galleasses took refuge in the port 
Calais, tmt even thither they were fcdlowea by 
^ Reward’s men, notwithstanding the threatening atti- 
Vti^de of the Frei^ governor, who directed his cannon 
upon the English vessels The daring act so much 
alarmed the onnoe AanulA stfWt A'f wlirv 


haying spread to such an extent that all despaired of 
being able to remain any longer on tlie offonsivo. 
The terror which had taken possession of all minds 
drove the Spanish officers to the further resolution of 
not returning by way of the Channel, but, to prevent 
another encounter with tho English navy, to sail into 
the North Sea, ^id seek tho Atlantic again by doubling 
Scotland and Ireland. Absolute despair only could 
prompt to the adoption of such a route, the natuial 
dangers of which could not fail to represent themselves, 
even to sailors as unskilled as tho duke of Medina 
Sidonia, as infinitely moi*e serious than tho losses to be 
encountered in a battle. However, the resolution to 
risk tho utter destruction of the groat Armada by a sail 
round the iron-bound coast of Britain, through waters 
utterly unknown to Spanish mariners, was no sooJker 
adopted than carried out. On tho evening of the day 
on which the English admiral had scut out his fire- 
ships, King Philip’s fleet — still a mighty fleet, counting, 
after all the losses suffered, not less than one hundred 
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aii4 tvranW' a fi«i^ 
of tbe wind to the south aooeleratiug its 
flight* The sight was one fo rejoice the hearts of 
Bwiish sailors, We have tbe armament of Spapie 
hwire us," Drake wrote to Sir Francis Walsingham, 
jon the evening, of Monday, the 29th of July, “and 
X tnind, with the grace of God, to wrestle a fall with 
There was never anything pleased mo better 
than the seeing the enemy flying with a south wind 
to the northwards. God grunt you have a good eye 
to the prince of Parma, for with tbe grace of God, if 
we live, I doubt it not but ere it be long so to handle 
the matter with the duke of Sidonia as he shall wish 
hknsell at St. Mary among his orange-trees." 

Drake and his companions expected ocmfldently 
either to annihilate every vessel of the great Armada ; 
in^ its wild course towards the Arctic regions, or to | 
fbroe it to sun*ender« The task would have olfered 
no vast difficulty but for a repetition of the great evil 
through which the English navy had lost already so 
many advantages, the want of powder and shot. Eliza- 
beth continued doling out gunj^wder to her sailors as 
if it had been gold ; and while everything vras in 
abundance in the royal camp at lilbury, whore 
Leicester, thick in velvet and jewelry, assumed the 
airs of a great conqueror, seemingly impressed with 
the idea that the Spaniards were keeping out of the 
river Thames sofely in fear of his terrific sword, the 
men who oontinu^ bearing the brunt of the fight, 
and whose brawny arms were holding the fate of 
^ England, got neglected and almost despised. It was 
the more unwarrantable as the greater part of the 
fleet which was keeping the Spaniards at bay had 
been furnished and was maintained at the expense of 
private gentlemen, merchants, and shipowners, little 
more Ixiing emeotei from government than the supply 
of these vessels with arms and ammunition of war. 
But this was ^ssly neglected, aud the consequences, 
which twice oefore the flight of the Armada might 
have been fatal bad there b^n a true admiiul inst^ 
of a mere first-class grandee at the head of Philip’s 
fleet, became a fatal detraction of England’s glory 
when witnessed for the third time. Arrived off tho 
coast of Aberdeenshire, distracted by the thought of 
Hie perils before him in unknown se^ and beholding 
the enemy close at his heels, snatching off his strag- 
glers to right and left, tho duke of Medina made up 
ais mind to surrender to tho English admiral, dooming 
it bettor to fixll into the hands of honourable adversaries 
than to encounter the horrors end miseries of ship- 
wreck aud^ death on a foreign shore. The resolu- 
tion was formed during tbe second day of the flight, 
but tho duke imparted it to no man but his confessor, 
who implored him to postpone the execution for at 
least twenty-four hours, aM to attempt to inlly his 
ships dtiring this time. Before the twenty-four hours 
weie gone, the English navy, as if by enchantment, 
had fallen away from tho i^ris of the Armada, which 
once more sailed* proudly alone on^the norihornseas. 
llierq was much rejoicing on board the Bpanish fleet, 
Hie priest declaring fhe retreat of the «^emy, to bo 
AiJf to a legion of saints descended from heaven and 
iKWering over the waters— not dreaming of an^jbeg 
so mun<kno as the want of gunpowder. T%e 

&irly thought hir^f saved; but t)t& 



fidonoe-was short, for an 
than the English fleet wakdn 
his fangs and laying hold of (he doonm Armi^^ . J 
Five days after the departure of the Ihips 

a storm arose, which last^ from fl)ur in tbe 
riir tou o’clock next morning. It once more 
the great Armada, the van of which; headed by the 
flag-^ip of tho duke of Medina and twenty<-Se^ ^ 
the festest of his galleys, succeeded in rounding the 
north coast of Scotland, passing by Ospe Wrath, whQe 
the rest lagged behind, some drifting northward ^ 
the Aictic regions, and others cost against the shorea 
of Caithness and Sutherland. When the gale had 
abatbd, tho skips still able to keep under weigh pur 
sued their course, the direction of the commander-ih* 
chief being that all shouji try to make for the nearest 
or readiest harbour of Sj^in or Portugal To facilitate 
their voyage, they threw overboard the whole of their 
live stock and vast quantities of guns and ammunii^, 
hoping to fly swifter across the waters in their unbttr- 
thened vessels. But even this precaution proved 
fatal to many of the huge ships. For ten days the 
captains grof^ their way through the unknown seas, 
tossed hither and thither, but on the eleventh, when 
Hie majority of the ships had passed tho western 
islands, and come in sight of the coast of Connaught, 
a furious gal0 sprui^ up onco moie, threatening every 
vessel still afloat with instant destruction. The gale^ 
lasted^ with short intomiptions, for nearly a 
stiowing the Irish coast with %vrccks, and casting 
few Spanish sailors ashore to tell tho final story 
proud Armada. I’heir tale, as given in exarnk ^ 

Wore the magistrates, was piteous in the extreme. 
The deposition of one Joan Antonio, a native of Genoa, 
m^eon the 15lh of September, furnished a startling 
picture of misery and eufteriiig. “ He soith,” the ex- 
aminers reported, “ there wore in all seven hundred 
men in his ship, called ‘ Our Lady of the Bosary,’ at 
their coming forth ; he saith, there were about five 
hundred in mo ship as slie sunk : the rest perished by 
fight and by sickness. Ho saith, his ship was shot 
through four times, and one of the shot was between 
the i^d and the water, whereof they thought She 
would have sunk, and the most of her tackle was 
spoiled with shot : the ship struck against the rooks 
in the Sound of the Bleskios, a league and a half fix>m 
the knd, upon Tuesday last at noon, and all in it 
perished except be, who saved himself upon two or 
three plan^ tnat were loose. He saith, the gentlemen 
in his ship intended to save themselves by the beat» 
but found xt so £ist tied that they could not get it to 
move.’’ Among the “ genHemen ’’ who thus perked 
in “ Our Lady of Hie Eosary ’’ was one for whom wng 
Philip mourned deeper than for the loss of his whole 
Armada— 1^ son, known as tbe duke of Ascule. 

Of this auke of Asoulo, the man saved from the 
wreck, together with other witnesses, gave some 
foresting particulars. “ He saith," the exmninere 
further reported of Joan Antonio, “the prince 
Ascule» the king’s base son, came in the company 
the duke [pf M^ina Sidonia] in the duke’s ship, 
tha galleon of ^ St Martino,’ of a thousand tons ; 

when the English navy came near 
prince went to the shore, and b^ore bis retnirn 
|ilke was driven fo cut off his anchors and fo 











ims^ i&iit nkik . 

iupi»3:ki^*i^ wQtd 

tbetse eame ia alito one Don Pedro, Don 
S^l^ewo;' and seven other j^nileinen of account that 
liibd0ni|)anled the prince. He saith, the captain of this 

f was YiUa Franca of St. Sebastian's, and Matuia 
oaptain of the in&ntiy of the ship. There were 
in her Captain Snares, a Portugese, and one 
a C&tUian Lopicho de la Ve^,a 

captaM; Captain Montanase, a Castilian; 
C#ptain Francisco, a Castilian ; and Michael d'Oguendo, 
^ WTO was general ttie ship. There was also in the 
i^hip an Irish captain called John Rise, about thirty 
i^rs of age, and another Irishman <^led Francis 
Itoche. Ho saith, the prince was of about eight and 
twent;^ years of age.” Another wrecked sailor, called 
Antonio de Moneoo, cast* ashore a couple of days after 
the native of Genoa from ** Our Lady of the Rosary,” 

S kVe a full description of the personal appearance of 
ing Philip’s son. ** He saith,” his examination ran, 
** the prince of Asculo was a slender made man, and of 
a reasonable stature, of twenty-eight years of age ; his 
hair of a brown colour stroked ^upwards; of a high 
forehead, a voiy little beard, marquesotted ; whitely- 
&ced, with some little red on the cheeks. Ho was 
dlrowued in apparel of white satin for his doublet and 
breeches, cut after the Spanish fashion, with russet 
silk stockings. 'When the prince came into the ship 
at Calais, ho was apparelled in black raised velvet, 
laid on with broad gold lace. He saith, that when 
they wore at Calais the priirtjo passed in a little felucca 
with six others from ship to ship, to give orders.” 
The report that his sou had perished, together with 
twenty thousand of his best sailors and soldiers, was 
brought to King PJiilip at the end of September, when 
the duke of Medina ran into the port of Santander, in 
the Bay of Biscay, with fifty-three shattered, leaky 
vessels, manned by half-starved, diseased, ghastly- 
looking crows, last representatives of the Invinoible 
Armada. For a few days the ministers of Philip 
h^itated to break to him the terrible news, till one Of 
his favourites, bolder tlian the rest, undertook to do so. 
The king was writing despUohes when the favourite 
entered his cabinet;' he lifted up his pen, listened 
quietty to the feaT'ful tale of woo, and then continued 
hia work as if nothing had happened. 

Before the shatteim tomnant of the Armada had 
found its way into Bcintander harbour, Elizabeth 
broke up her camp at Tilbury, discharging the 
common soldiers, and rewarding the officers. The 
^uo^n seemed to labour more than ever under the 
tmpressbn that the design of Philip had been frus- 
:fetmted less by her brave sailors than by the army 
T under her own and the earl of Leicester’s command, 
I aod her rcwai*ds wore measured otit^ accordingly, 
I While Drake, Hawkins, and all the bold men wTO 
had fought with and under them, got bardy thanks 
the immense suoooss that had crowned their efifortsi 
earl was treated as if he had been the 
saviour of the realm* Biimbeth ordered a 
to bo made out creating for him the mew office 
^'riord-lmuicnant of England and Ireland, which 
Leicestur with mmcat jqyaJ power, raising 
higher than eter ah English strvermgn had placed 
It 1WW enough .to Burleigh, and 
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he enei^th^Ry opposed the wishes of the queen, 
pleading with so much effect as to induce her t6 
postpone the signature of the patemt. But this again 
greatly offended the favourite, who, to show his on^r, 
withdrew from the court in a huff, without awaiting 
the completion of the great preparations on hand in 
the capital for celebrating his triumph as conqueror 
of the Armada, ^ He left London on the first of 
September for his splendid seat, Kenilworth Castle, 
but fell ill on the road, and on the fourth of Sep- 
tember expired at Cornbury Park, Oxfordshire— of 
fever, as stated officially, but of poison administered 
by his wife, according to the firm belief of the 
multitude. Elizabeth^ grief for the loss of her old 
favourite, to whom she had been attached for more 
than thirty years, was remarkably slight. She cried 
somewliat when she heard of his sudden death ; but 
her next step was to order liis effects to bo seized and 
sold by auction, so that she might repay herself for 
a lean made to him sonm time before in a fit of 
generosity. On the whole, the queen seomod rather 
pleased than otherwise at the exit of the noble earl, 
for the twofold reason that he was getting visibly old, 
and that she had en]oyed for some time the society of 
another favourite, in eveiy way more attractive, in 
the person of Robert Devereux, earl of Essex. The 
latter, bom in 1567, or just twenty-one years of ago, 
was Leicester’s stepson — offspring of iliat lady whom 
rumour made his murderess, accusing him in return 
of having poisoned her first husband,^ the earl of 
Essex,— and being early inti'oduced at court, his 
handsome person and high accomplibhmeuts at once 
attracted the attention of Elizabeth, so that, young 
os ho was, she did not hesitate to lavish upon him alt 
imaginable honours and dignities. In 1587 Essex 
succeeded his stepfother as maf^ier of the horse, and 
in the year following, while the Armada was sailing 
along the English coast, the youthfhl earl was made 
captain-genorm of the cavalry, in which capacity ho 
shared with the queen and Leicestei* the glories of the 
camp of Tilbmy. For his deeds ou this occasion 
Essex was created a knight of the order of the Garter, 
and Leicester dying soon after, ho succeeded him as 
premier favourite of the queen. Having now arrived 
at the mature age of fifty-five, Elizabeth was fully old 
enough to figure as the grandmother of her now darling, 
yet this did not at all prevent her from toying with 
him like an amorous maiden of sixteen. Extraoi dinary 
as were Elizabeth’s hi^^h qualities, her weaknesses were 
scarcely less extraonhuary. 

The gvo^t festival for celebrating tlie q^jeen’s victory 
over the Armada, long planned, but postponed for some 
weeks cm account of the deatli of ilio Tilbury com** 
mander-in-ohief was carried out with vast pomp on 
the 24th of Kovember, On this day, a Sunday, Elizsr* 
bath went in procession from WhitohaU to St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, seated alone in a triumphal chariot, drawn 
by milk-white steeds, and preoeded and followed by an 
immense tmin of glitterii^ courtiers, nobles, judges, 

K " ' c ftmOtionarios, pensioners, and halberdiers. 

to the throne-like chariot, which was sur- 
mounted by a high canopy raised ou pillars, with 
lions and dragons supporting th|| royal ams, the 
qZrl of Essex on a prancing courser, ^,rid behind him 
trotted oufoqt a kmg file of ladies of hn^mr, splendidly 
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atti^^ fiDid not a&aid to aoU tbeir pretty slioee in the 
bottomleeii nmd'of the metropolis. The whole of the 
streets in the city thronj^h which the procession passed 
were lined by the guilds with their, banners, while the 
houses were hung with blue cloth, every window 
from top to basement filled with enthushwstio spec- 
tators, anxious to bunst in hunnhs for f heir sovereign. 
Arrivjed at the great west door of St. Paul’s^ the queen 
desoohded from her chariot-throne, while the whole 
of the clergy were singing the litany, and marched 
under a rich canopy of state to a closet prepared for 
her near the pulpit-oross. Here the queen listened 
to a sermon, or rather fulsome address of praise, 
delivered by Dr. Pieroo, bishop of Salisbury; after 
which she sank on her knees, returning thanks to 
"the God of battles.’* Ihe service concluded, her 
majesty dined with the bishop of London, whose 
residence adjoined the cathedral, and then returned 
to Whiteliall in the same state she had come, amidst 
the glare of thousands of torches swung aloft by the 
city companies. The good Protestants of the capital 
were fairly beside themselves with lo%yalty and 
enthusiasm, and Elizabeth, acting the queen to per- 
fection, l aised these feelings to the highest pitch by 
her manners and behaviour. An eye-witness, Bishop 
Goodman, living as theological student "in the 
Strand, near St. Clement’s Church,” at the royal visit 
to St. Paul’s, left i record of tlie impression made by 
Elizabeth upon her faithful subjects. "Wo stayed au 
hour and a Wf,” says he, " there being a vast number 
of torches, when the queen came up in great state. 
Then we cried, ‘God save your majesty I* when the 
queen tuimed tons, exclaiming, ‘God oless you all, 
my good people.’ Then we cried again, ‘ God save 
your majesty !* whereupon the queen said to us, ‘ Ye 
may well have a greater prince, but ye shall never have 
a more loving sovereign.’ And so the queen and the 
crowd there, lodcing upon one another awhile, her 
majesty departed. This wrought such an impression 
u{M}n us, for shows and pageants are best seen by torch- 
light, that all the way long we did nothing but talk 
of what an admirable queen she was, and how wo 
would aU adventure our lives in her seiwice,” Koue 
of her predecessors on tlie throne of England had 
studied the high art of kingship so well, and to so much 
advantage, as Queen Elizabotli. 








asNUiVi’ount castus. 
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Three months after the queen*s triunmhal processio 
,io St Paul’s Cathedral, on the 14th of February, 158i 
a new parliament assombled at Westminstar.^ J 


%!sA b^n called^ together the of 

voting sujppUes, the royijl exeh^tiiGr being inra tery 
exhausted state ; but the first meetings shewed that 
the representatives of the people did not rheau /to 
resign themselves entirely to play the passive paitef 
tax-imposers. The ^neat truth proclaimed to the 
world by the Dutch Protestonts, that princes exist &r 
their subjects and not subjects for the princes, was 
penetrating more and more the heart of the people of 
Protestant England, and exhibited itself strikingly" 
in the parliament of 1689. Before entertaining the 
groat question of supplies which had brought them to ' 
Westminster, the majority of the new members com- 
menced the session with the discussion of a subject 
which sopnded ominous to Elizabeth’s ears — the 
‘‘ redress of grievances.” The list of these was long 
and almost interminable, the one which presented 
itself in the first instance, though not being tlie most 
important, occupying several weeks. This was the 
ancient royal prorogativo known as the right of pur- 
veyance, which enabled the offioois and setvanfi of 
the crown to levy provisions at a fixed rate, and to 
make use of the horses and carts of the agricultural 
{)opulation whenever they thought fit to do so. The 
rates, fixed centuries before, were merely nominal; 
and the wliole privilege, liable as it was to endless 
abuse, was little else than a species of serfdom for a , 
large portion of tlie people, ffovertlioless, the queen 
got exceedingly angry on the commons beginning to 
discuss her right of purveyance, and peremptority 
ordered them, in a message delivered by Burleigh, not 
to touch her royal prerogative. If there were ahy 
abuses, the message stated* either in imposing purvey- 
ance, or in the practice of carrying it out, her majesty 
was both willing and able to provide duo reformation, 
but would not peimit the parliament to meddle in 
matters far above its sphere. A few members found 
courage to lemonstrato strongly against this right 
royal view of the functions oi parliament, yet they 
were not backed sufficiently by the feebler sjurits; 
in the end it was resolved to decide upon nothingJBt 
to send a deputation to tlio queen. This was alLthat 
Elizabeth wanted. She received the deputation ih the 
most gracious manner, assuring the members of her 
" great inestimable loving care ” towards her fajihful 
subjects, asserting, with an oath, that her solimtude 
for her people was " greater than of her own self, or 
e%'on than any of them could have of themselves.” 
She told them, moreovor, that she bad already, long 
before the meeting of parliament, given orders for an 
inquiry into the abuses attending purveyance, but 
that the dangers of the threatened Spanish invasion 
had impeded her design, for the execution of which ' 
now not another day (mould be lost. To such aigu- 
ments, comingfrom royal lips, alternately threatei^g 
and coaxing, the commons had no reply ; and Ae 
issue of the matter was the same as that of all |>revmus 
contests between the queen and her parBameuta 
Wishing to atone for their little rebellion like good 
chUdiw* the representatives of the people, who hut a 
moment before had got eloquent over the exceeding 
poveriy of the tax-paying population, voted the queeh : 
two subsidies , instead of one, and then separated to 
theii* hm^es, kindly dismissed by a speech from the 
throne. /' 







p^ia7n«&t(^ the vtrairlik^ 

t»^flod wtie engendered by the defeat of the 

At^xil^, had rieen to the highest pitch. The govei-n- 
laent did all in its power to disconraTO it» Burleigh 
eipdaifUy feeling with increasing a^e the blessings of 
and the wisdom of maintaining it whenevor 
pOSNsiUe; however, the fever which had semed the 
nation was too violent to be kept under, and there 
was ho remedy but to let it burst forth. At first the 
aim of the popular leaders who clamoured for war, 
diief among whom were Drake,^ llawkins, Baleigh, 
and Essex, was somewhat undecided; but it settled 
gradually in the determination of wresting from the 
ford of the Armada the jewerof his crown which of 
all others ho prized most, the kingdom of Portugal. 
The scheme offered considerable cliancos of success, 


inasmuch as Philip held the country by mere physical 
force, being hated by the people, who had lost their 
ancient liberties under the Spanish occupancy, and 


the people, who had lost their 


declared themselves anxious to be again placed under | 
the rule of the descendant of their old kings, Bon 
Antonio, a refugee in England since the year 1580. 
Poor Don Antonio, a quiet unasshming old gentleman, 
had been treated for years with woful neglect by 
Elizabeth, who, not forgetting the impoi*tance of his 
person for political objects, contented borsolf with 
doling out to him a few meagre alms, just sufficient to 
keepLhiui alive. Brought into prominence now by 
the openly-expressed desire of the nation to make war 
upon Spain, the queen altered her demeanour towards 
the ixiyal refugee, and inviting him to court, treated 
liim as a rml king. At the same time, die signified to 
Drake and his friends her pleasure at their patriotio I 
intentions, and her concurrence in the scheme prepared 
by them, stating her readiness to assist them in every 
way, except in giving them money. She was too 
poor,*’ Elizabeth declared, “to bear the burthen of war 
herself ; but her brave subjects were welcome to fit 
out an armament for tlio liberation of Portugal fi'oin 
the Spanish yoke, provided they would do it at their 
own expense.*’ This was just to the taste of Drake 
and his companions, who, full of the spirit of their age, 
tWr training, and their profession, could not think of 
anything more glorious than a buccaneer expedition 
for conquering a kingdom, and one of the richest 
kingdoms, too, of the civilized world. They sot to 
worx at once with immense energy to collect sailors, 
troops, ships, arms, ammunition, and, above all, money. 
The cash flowed in freely, and all the rest was easy; 
even Elizabeth thought the speculation so good that 
ahe invested sixty thousand pounds on her private 
Account. In the spring of 1 589, before the parhament, 
of which Drake with bis fiiends took very little notice, 
had been dismissed, everything was ready for amquer- 
iiu^ho kingdom of Portugal by public subsoriptiem. 

The common fund was found sufficient to raise 
sixteen thousand volunteers, and engage a fleet of 
nearly two hundred small vessels, which sot sail from 
Hymouth on *the 14th of April, Drake figuring as 
admiml, ihd &r John Korris, famous for his failures 
;toihe Netherlands, as oommander-in-chief of the land 
forced. Before sfarting, Drake in his flag-ship was 
lloined by Don Antonio, who embarked in great state 
king ctf Portugal, his new friends having fitted him 
I jbnt ^ ^ emined robes, ipldcd head- 






eewerings, and other upholstery things needful for 
the maintenance of royalty. The two hundred little 
vessels were not found sufficient at the last moment 
to hold all the eager volunteers who widied to join 
Drake, and a number of them having been left behind 
at Plymouth, they forcibly seized some ships of the 
Hanso Towns, turned out the crews, and started in 
the wake of their friends. All England for tlio 
time seemed in the throes of the war fever, and 
there was scarce a youth in any of tlie seaport towns 
who did not. wish to leave his home and sail for the 
golden land of Portugal. Even Essex, the queen’s 
favourite, upon whom honours, dignities, and riches 
were flowing down in constant showers, could not 
withstand tlie temptation of running away from his 
courtly paradise. Elizabeth bad strictly forbidden 
him to join the expedition; but it had no sooner 
started from Plymouth when he broke loose from his 
soft bondage, and chartering on his own account a 
fast-sailing vessel, called the “Swift-sure,” made off to 
the south, eveiy inch of canvas set. The queen got 
into a terrible state of excitement at the nows that her 
darling had made his escape, and at once despatched 
the earl of Huntingdon after him; yet Essex was 
already beyond the reach of pursuit, and in a few days 
mined the fleet of the adventurers, while crossing the 
Bay of Biscay. When Essex arijved, a cloud bad 
already fallen over the prospects of the expedition. 
Drake's ships had been becalmed for several days, and 
being insufficiently and hastily fitted out, were short 
of provisions ; but, what was worse than this was, that 
ill consequence* of it the two commanders had fallen 
out and were engaged in a hot quarrel. The original 
plan of the undertaking, as laid down by Drake, 
Hawkins, and Kaloigh, was to achieve victory at one 
great stroke, by pushing up the Tagus and seizing the 
capital of Portugal. It was the host scheme ]^)ossible, 
for the twofold reason that Lisbon oontainod more, 
friends of Don Antonio and more enemies of l^hilip 
than any other town of Portugal, and that, besides, 
the possession of the capital involved to a great extent 
the |XM3sessiou of the kingdom. However, Sir John 
Norris, appointed to his high post at the desire of the 
queen, insisted when the fleet was nearing the coasts 
of Spain, that on account of their want of provisions 
the plan settled upon beforehand should not be carried 
out, and that instead of going direct to the mouth of 
the Tagus they should sail, in <he first instance, to the 
nearer seaport of Corunna, or the Greyne, where they 
would find abundance of food and stores. Most un- 
willingly, and entirely against his own better know- 
ledge, Drake was foi-oed to give way, compelled as 
much by the persistence of Norris as the clamour of 
his republican crews, to whom the question of victuals 
was one of alLabsorbing importance. Ai^Uiescing in 
these views, well knowing that want of discipline was 
one of the diawbacks to the pleasure of conquering 
kingdoms by private subscription, the admiral altered 
his conrse for the Chtiyne, and on the first of May cast 
anchor in the Bay of Eerrol, in sight of the famous 
Tower of Hercules. , * 

If perscmal braverip alon^f could have insured the , 
success of the expedil|||^' ^Opuld not have fail^ to 
be achieved. <forunna d^ended on all 
rides, and garrisoned by sc^e M the best troops of 






; but letvins ovi^rytbing out Of account but the 
ptomptings of t!mr eourtoe, tlio Ijbglihh voInnteerB 
bad no aoonor Come in ni^t of ihe iSiore when they 
iUaisrted on being led to battle. Tlio earl of Hbsox was 
tbe first to land, stalking tbrongb the surf sword in 
bandy tbe waves reaching up to his neck ; and followed 
bv a gallant company of friends and assooiatesy be 
chased the Spanish troops who had come to oppose his 
landing by the more daring of his aol, which they 
looked nprm as that of some demon of the soa. Under 
the weight of this first impression, the soldiers of 
Philip evacuated the lowr iown of Oornnna, and were 
defeated with great loss in a pitched battle at Puento 
do Burgos, one of Iho main eiitrancos to the upper 
town. But here tlie tide of fortune suddenly turned. 
Being without heavy artillery to effect a breach, and 
the locky foundation of the upper town resisting all 
attempts to conquer it by mining, Sir John Norris saw 
when if was too late his folly of throwing himself with 
his volunteers upon a strong fortress ; and to remedy 
his error if possiblo, ho now propr>sod to fall into 
Drake's plan and sail for Idsbon. The decision had 
scarcely been ariived at when a pestilential disorder, 
aggravated by dearth of food, broke out in the English 
camp, and before the tioops could be re-embaiked 
noaily onc-fifth of them had to bo buried on Spanish 
soil. The plague^ continued on board ship, and when 
the I’agns was reached at last the spirit of the 
volunteers, broken alike by want, disease, and Ikilure, 
had sunk so low as to make success all hut impossible. 
Drake had told his colloagne in command, vrhen insist- 
ing that the expedition should first tttnf uiwn Corunna, 
tljat this would give time to King Philip to fortify 
Lisbon beyond reach of a surpiise, and his prediction 
was found but too true when the fleet arrived in Clm 
Tagus. A month befoie, tlie ixjad by water into the 
capital of Portugal liad been entirely open ; but now j 
forniidablo batf cries we^e planted along the shore 
bn each side of the river, making the attempt to force 
a passage all but madness. The only moans remain* 
ing to get to Lislion was to attack it from the 
land side, and to do so tho expedition sailed a^aiii 
northward, throwing anchor in the harbour of Ponioho, 
alK)ut forty miles fiom the capital. Undaunted as 
ever, though nearly breaking down under sickness, 
want, and fatigue, the volunteers, headed by Sir John 
Noriis, maiohtd forward by way of Torres Vedras to 
Lisbon, and actually reached the gates of tljo city, 
but only to see that its capture was absolutely hopolcws, 
defended as it was by a poweiful array, abundantly 
supplied witb war material, while they themselves 
wei^ almost without cannon. Tho terror of the Eng- 
lish name alone prevented Philip's soldiers from 
striding forth and annihilating the handiful of men 
who had daivd to iitVade tho countiy ; and so great 
was their awe, that ihey did not stir from their fkst- 
noss, allowmg the pale, plagiie and hiinger-striokon 
foTnignerstooroepbaoktothe bhips. Nothing remained 
now for Drake <^nd his volunteers but to return to 
England, wliiqb they did accordingly, though not till 
after they had disgraced themselves hy Sundering 
Msvetkl open tr wns on tho Portuneae coast. At last, 
eUber five months' absence, Dr^ cast anchor onoe 
more in Plvmouth Harbour, landed the poor old Portt|- 
gitese gentleman with all his reytd trappings, and then 


proceeded to make out his deatbdisi* He found thftt 
of the sixtoeu thousand men that had sailed with him 
not less than seven thousand had been buried on tlie 
shore of Spain, or let down, with upturned faoO,,U 
bullet in their winding-sheet, to the bottom of the sea. 

Elizabeth, against all expectation, did not show any 
anger at the fatel ending of the expedition, but reoeiVea 


the unhappy loaders in a veiy fnondly manner, going 
so far as to piesent Drake, Baleigh, and others w^ho 


so lar as to piesent Jiraxo, itaieigh, and otiiers wuo 
had personally distinguisod themselves, with gold 
ohains as maiks of her favour. Her good-humour 
appeared to some to be mainly owing to the pleasure 
of seeing her beloved favourite again safe and sound ; 
but there was a deeper cause, more woiihy of the 
queen, in the fket that in the intoival in which the 
expedition had taken place she hod ceased to care 
much for the humiliation of the king uf Spain, and liad 
her whole attention directed towaids the events that 
wore taking place in France. These events, indeed, 
were as striking as important. The long struggle 
between the old faith and tho new religion had come 
at length to a climax, and to all appearance a few 
months more, if not a Tow days, were to decide whether 
Fiance was to bo ruled for tlie future by a Catholic 
majority, imbued with strong physical fort ‘0 and *full 
of the traditions of bygone ages, or by a Pri»te8tant 
minority representing ilio loftier moial aspiiations 
and finer intellect of tho nation. The mighty contest 
between tho rival creeds hod gone tlmough bome ex- 
traordinary phases during the time that tlic shadow of 
tho groat Armada was passing over England. * Afier 
the duke of Guise, he^ of tho Oatholio League, had 
driven Henri TIL from Paris, an assembly of the 
estates of the kingdom was called togetheT at Blois to 
fiamo a new constitution and settle the Jaws of Miot*cs- 
sion. The weak and itnhecile king, a moi o cipher in 
the govoramont, having no cliildion and nqirosonting 
the last of tho line of Valois, tho question mainly 
agitated lietwcen tho two great religious and prililical 
parties dividing France was whether tho orewn^ 
should devolve, in tlio natural courbo of succH^bion, t& 
Henry of Navarro, or whether, ho being a Piotostant, 
it should fall upon another heed, elected by the nwe- 
sentativosof tho people and confirmed by llie bead of 
tho ratholio church. Simple as was tho quost^n, it 
bad brought about already a singular coin]jlication of 
political and religious intorests, tho oitluxlox Jtoman 
Catholics becoming, in their zeal for loligion, upholders 
of republican doctrines and the doraoc^iatic Iluguennts 
making thomsehos, for tho love of their brave leader, 
Henry of Navarro^ champions of nltra-monarebical 
doctrines. According to the principlos laid down liy 
the chiefs of the Catlimio League, and a<lhered to seom- 
ingly by the mass of tho French people, as far as they 
could express ;thcir opinions, iti,was liidispensaUe that 
file head of tho state should be at all times head of 
the national religion, and the heir apparent of the 
crown being a dissenter, his claim lapsed ** ipso facto,” 
leaving to national sovereignty the right of iUling tli0 
vacancy of the throne. In reply to this, tbe llugne* 
nets, wilh whom were united the dofeiidors of stiiot 
legitimacy, chitifly enrolled undor the banner of th^ 
moderate (latholios or ** politicians,” maintained that 
the onoient law of Fronoo there could not be otiy < 
tacaney of the crown as long as tliore were heira, \ 
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nmtfi imie rdif* l^be Aisput^ vm oloatly quo not 
0 bo 1 (^etiled by disoiusBioti, aoeing the guineas of 
intereatg involved $ and the estates of Blois liad n^t 
Assembled a week bofoi^e it became apparent that 
theit meeting was but the prelude of another groat 
oivU war. Ihe contest, as liad often before happened 
itHi France, was aocolorated by the dagger of the 
aii^assin. 

When soiring the sovoieign power and driving 
ITenri III. from his capital, the dnke of Guise com- 
mitted the vast impniaenoe to leave his weak and 
despised antagonist still the title of king, against the 
advice of Bernardino de Mendoza, who wamingly 
told him that “subjects who draw the sword against 
their sovereign must throw the scabbard away,” 'J’he 
oOunsel was neglected, for Guise not only kept 
the scabbard at his side, but put his sword into it 
again, and Henri Ilf., false and caidike as his mother, 
was not long in tAking advantage of the terrible 
blunder. On the invihition of (he head of the Gitiiolio 
I League, the king repaired to Blois to be present at the 
deliberation of ine estates of the* loalm, almost entirely 
composed of the adherents of Guise. Being in the 
midst of his own friends, the duke felt so secure as to 
neglect oven tlie ordinary procuntions of safety, and 
hating him as much as his weak soul could feel hatred, 
Henn HI. tlionglit this a favourable opi)ortunity for 
ridding himself of his great enemy. On the morning 
of the 23rd of December, ITjSB, Guise attended as 
usual the meeting of the council of ministers, all his 
own friends, when in the mid*it of their dolil^rations 
a message arrived from the king, summoning the 
duke to the royal presence. Ouiho obeyed without the 
least suspicion ; out ho had no sooner passed the 
short gallery whi<h separated tlio oouncil-ehambor 
from the apartments of Henri, when ho was pounced 
upon by half a dozen soldiers of the royal body-guard, 
and after u dcspuxafo rebistanco slain on the spot. 
The deed was witnessed by the king, who watched it 
through a hole in the wall from iris well-secured 
cabinet, and seeing his great anUgonist lifolesa on the 
ground, rushed forth to rejoice in his victory. Ricking 
the dead body with his foot, ho exclaimed oxultingly ; 
“Now, I am king again!” Ho then fell into a con- 
templative moOd: “Mon Dieu, qrr’ii est grand ! II 

S aroist oncoiu plus grand mort qne vivant.'* Full of 
'enzy inspired by toior, the king next rushed from 
one end of the palaco to the other, brandishing a 
darner, and screaming, ** Morte la bdte 1 Morte la bt^te I” 
AtTength he came to his mother's room, situated im- 
mediately below tlrat in which the duke of Guise had 
been assassinated. Catherine de Medici was lying ill 
in bed, suffering from the gout ; she had heard the 
struggling overhead, the cries for holp^and the heavy 
thump on the door, but all her inquiries as to what 
was going on had met with no reply, her attendants 
Assuming on air of absolute ignorance. At last her 
Aon burst into the room. “ Madame,” Ilonri cried, 
full of bravado, “ this morning I have made myself 
king of France: I have killS the king of Paris!” 

“ Malheureux 1” screamed Catherine, “ the dagger 
vrbieh has &llcn upon the king of Paris will aprmg 
back upon the king of France.’* Uttering those , 
pro^etio words, the terrible woman who liad rulW 


France for tUiriy years sank back upon her pillow. 
Twelve days after, on the Ath of January, 168^, 
Catherine do Modioi was a corpse. 

Tlie assassination of the duke of Quiso, which was 
followed by that of his brother the cardinal de Guise, 
Ukowiso massaored by the king's guards, created the 
most tremondoTis excitement throughout the whole of 
France. In I'aris, whore the popularity of the duke 
lied been highest, the people appeared almost mad 
with grief and fury, vast crowds j^inding the streets 
night and day, kneeling before pictures of (juiso as 
before a saint, and heaping curses upon his royal 
murderer. The priests did their best to keep up thib 
excitement by preaching violent sermons against the 
enemies of the (Jatholio J^eaguo, the effect of which 
was that before many weeks were gono a popular 
army had arisen ready to tear the king to pieces, and 
to appoint as his successor any mombor of the hous^) 
of Guise. Henri HI. was utterly amazed by the 
tumult ongondered through the sceue enacted at tlie 
palace of Blois. For years, before and after the great 
night of St. Bartholomew, murders and assassinations 
had become so veiy common in the kingdom iq)osing 
under his sceptre, that ho did not for a moment 
imagine the stabs directed against the two brothers 
Guise wcnild make mucli noise ; and tlie news, ihorefovo, 
that the friends of the.8lain monwcroiuisingan aimy 
against him took him complotcljf by surptiso. He 
would not have believed in tlie loolity of the thing, 
but that daily reports told him the amy of the League 
was coming nearer and neaior; till at last, at the 
beginning of March, the sound of the cannon against 
the walls of Blois announced tliat the revengers had 
arrived. Henri fled in great haste, scarce knowing 
where to go, hesitating between the foriiSod places 
of Bonrgos and Moulins, and finally throwing himself 
into Tours. But even here, approacliing closely the 
torritojy occupied by the Huguenots, the king wjis 
not s.vfo, and another week showed him that ho Imd 
no dioico left to save his bead but to fly from Fianco, 
or to beseech the assistanoo of those heretics whose 
porseoution had boon the chief feature of his roigti 
The king hesitated not, but sending a messenger ta 
Henry of Navaire implored him to come to his aid 
against the Catholic Tobela. Twenty-four horns after 
receiving the summons the Huguenot prince was at 
Tours, face to face with the king of Franco, telling him 
to be of good cheer, and to let the crown of the king- 
dom rest for awhile upon Protestant swords. The 
words and the whole appearance of Henry of Navarre 
—or, as his foes called him, mockingly, “ Jhe BeamAe," 
as native and sovereign of the province of Beam- 
made a deep impression on the feeble monarch, who 
since he l^d lost his mother was drifting about help- 
lessly like a feather in the storm. As the Beamese 
sto^ l^foro him, a long scarlet mantle thrown over 
his heavy etc d armour, and his keen grey eyes look- 
ing out smilingly from under his wide slouched hat, 
the wretched king, trembling for bis life, felt as if this 
was the only man left whom he could iimst, and he 
unhesitatingly throw himself into his arms. Doing 
successor to tbo crown, as well as leader of a great 
parly, tho Htlguenot prin« now propos^ a plan to 
J^ing Henri distinguidied for its b mpliciiy. It was 
that of marching upon Paris, of tw^ung out the tioops 
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wjjul ijowet by encouraging industry, protecting all 
fpoi. bituBens, and hanging all bad, peaoe-distuibing 
j^testg and monks. Henri HI. accepted the proposal, 
ilieen(ngy of his heir having imbued him with never- 
known enthusiasm ; and at the beginning of May, 1589, 
^ while Drake was preparing to wrest Portugal from 
King Philip, a Huguenot army wont tramjjing along 
the dusty highway from Iburs to Paiis to install the 
first Pj^testant sovereign of P’rance. 

Henry of Kavarrodid not find the road from Tours 
to Paris entirely open, but he had little difficulty to 
cleave his way. Alter defeating the duke of Mayenne, 
younger brother of the muruored Guise, and his 
successor as chief of the Catholic League, in several 
battles, and storming a number of fortified places, he 
found his progress unencumbeied, and in the evening 
of the noth of July had reached the hill of St Cloud, 
looking down upon the capital of France. Within the 
city there was intense consternation. Since the night 
of jthe St. Bartholomew massacre the name of Huguenot 
had become a by- word in Paris, expressive bf horror 
no less than of fear, the guilty oonscienoes of the 
rabble who had partaken in the fnghtful scenes of 
murder trembling at the idea that retaliation might 
reach them some day. The priests had given them 
absolution from sin and punishment in the world to 
con^o ; but there w^ no guarantee that the hard steel 
of earthly Huguenot swords would not reach their 
thraats, or the lash of heretic provosts not be felt by 
their backs. Tims when the Bearnese approached 
the gates of the capital the despair was great, and 
when his stalwart soldiers wore actually seen from 
the walls, universal fear and discouragement seized 
the people. The train bands, foremost in the work of 
carnage during tho dread Bartholomew night, were 
the first to refuse service ; and when, on tho morning 
of the dlst of July, the Huguenots had taken possession 
of all the villages round Paris, and wore making 
preparations for a storm, the general cry of the mob 
was for a capitulation. To the priests and tho cliieis 
of tho League this sounded like a death-knell, rousing i 
them to a last supome efibrt. They weio fully 
aware that their dispirited, demoralized ibllowers could 
not withstand the IIuguenotB for a moment, and to 
save themselves they losolved to have rooourso once 
more to assassination. At a secret mooting, hold at 
tho residence of the duke of Mayenne, it was decided 
to muider both tho king and Henry of Navarro, and 
to accept the seiwices of two monks of the Dominican 
order, dwelling in tlio convent of the Rne Saint Jacques, 
who had offered their daggers for tho purpose. The 
king, ^ the most important personage, was to be the 
first victim, a monk named Clement, a former soldier, 
undertaking to despatch him. On the evening of the 
Slst of July, Clement had a long interview with the 
duke, and afterwards witli the duchess his wife, who 
liated Henri HI. with fierce violence, arising from 
personal motites. The dnehosS promised Clement a 
caidinaPj^ hat, and, moraover, as slated bj>^ contein<* 
jptkfy writers, granted him ** oe qu'il y avait do plus 
/cspiilHe de tenter un moine debauch^.’* 

was late at night when the monk left Paris, a 
poisoned dagj^r hidden in the slieeve of bis coat, and^ 
his podeets rail of forged lettera, putporibg to be ftbm 


friends of the king, who Wished Id the nf 
the city to him and his troops. , Ari*t?e3 at 
posts of the besieging army, Olement . delivered 
letters, and was led for temporary acxMmmodatimf Islo 
a guard-house, where he was closely watched till, 
tho next day, the 1st of August. In the tneanwhSle 
the letters— very clever fabrications — did their woi^ 
The king, in concert with Henry of Navarre, had 
resolved to take Paris by storm on the 2nd <rf 
August; hut the liberal offer of his pretended 
adherents of opening the gates of the capital made 
him waver, and he entreatSl his Huguenot protector 
to postpone the assault. To this tho Bearnese would 
not consent without having good pioofs that the pro- 
posed capitulation was made in all sincerity, to get 
which he ordered tho bearer of the message to be 
strictly questioned. Tho monk was proof to all inter- 
rogations, talked little, assumed a mysterious air, and 
wound up by saying that he had a groat secret to 
oommunioato, but could toll it to* none but tho king 
himself. This being reported to Henri, he desired 
tho Dominican should be brought into his pre- 
Houce. Qement accotdingly was led into tho royal 
cabinet, where the king was standing surrounded by 
a numW of the officers of his life-guard. Assuming 
an air of the deepest humility, the monk now begged 
to be allowed to whisper a few words into tho ear of 
his majesty, stating that he was sworn to oomznunicatc 
his secret to him alone. The royal officers strongly 
opposed this demand ; but Henri, whose curiosity was 
deeply aroused, insisted tipon listening to what tho 
holy messenger hod to ,,toll him. Stepping forward a 
few pacos, the king bent his ear to the Dominican, but 
almost at tho same instant uttm-ed a short, sharp cry, 
and fell to the ground. Clement had drawn tho 
dagger from his sleeve and plunged it into the 
stomach of the king; close to tho navel. “Ah, lo 
meschant moine, il m’a tu6 1” — Oh, the false monk, bo 
has killed me! — Henri exclaimed, and then fainted. 
Some of the officers, with more ze^ than wisdon^ at 
once drew their swords, rushed upon the Dominican, 
and hacked him to pieces, while others lifted up their 
bleeding master. After a while the king recovered 
consoiousnosB, and his physiemns having examined the 
wound jjrononnoed that it did not appear dang^ous, 
not haying touched any vital pa^. They did not 
ooutil upon the dagger being poisoned ; but Henri 
suspected it, end at once told the prince of Navarre, 
who was standing at his bedside, that he was dying. 
With more eaniostness and dignity than ho had ever 
^own in tho course of his kingly career, ho next 
desired that all the members of tn© govomment and 
ihe chief dignitaries of the court should assemble 
around him ; and they having taken their pUoes at 
the foot of bis^couch, ho proceeded to administer to 
them a solemn oath that they Ivould accept Henry of 
Navarro as his successor. “ I bog you as my friends,” 
he exclaimed, “ and I order you as your king, that you 
win recognize after my death my brother whom you 
see there— mon frSre que voili— as your sovereign ; 
and I desire that, both for my satisfaction and your 
duty, you tender him at onoe the oath as subje^*^ 
The dying king stretched forth his hand, grasping 
,that of the Huguenot prince, whereujpon w the 1^# 
jsttod^rs sank on their knees, tendering the oath^t^' 
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fiw iv w ]|M Tttonarch of the race of Talois*<a raoe 
ii^]:tl^ bad given thirteen hingfii to France, in the 
space of iw6 hundred and sixty yeara*-^hEd^ceased to 
breathe. 

The sudden death of Ilemi III. was a great mis- 
fortune to the Huguenot cause. Franco was far from 
b^ng prepared to accept a Protestant king, however 
l^timato his olaim to succession, and however ^at 
his personal merits — claims and merits alike sinking 
into nothingness when balanced against fierce bigotry 
and the superstition of ages. Henry of Navarro was 
fully aware of the strength of the elements opposing 
his accession ; and deeming it indispensable to increase 
his party before fighting his way to the throne, ho 
cnteied at once into negotiation with the more 
moderate of his antagonists. He was driven to this 
step the more readily, as a few liours had sufficed to 
show him the extent to which his recent successes had 
depended upon the spell of ancient royalty which liad 
clung to his weak and helpless predecessor. The 
morning of tho 2nd of August had been appointed for 
Hie storm of the capital ; but v^en tho sun arose over 
Paris, four hours after the death of the last of the 
Valois, the new king found that the army which was 
to make the assault was in a state of dissolution. His 
own tnisty Huguenots formed but the kernel of the 
vast cohort, prepared to scale the walls of the great I 
city, and they alone appeared inclined to remain at- i 
tacmed to him, while all the rest took to flight. Even tho 
men who had sworn fealty to him in the hand of the 
expiring monarch soomed to forget their oath in tlie 
general consternation that seized tlie army when the 
death of Henri III. became known; and twelve hours 
after tho event, the besieging force under tho walls of 
Paris, instead of being alne to make an attack, had to 
prepare for the defence. Tho situation of Henry of 
mvarre would have been desperate but for the cool 
courage which animated himself and his Huguenots. 
^Vhilo entering into negotiations with his opponents, 
Henry at tho same time despatched an envoy to a 
body of Swiss mercenaries who had been fighting 
under his orders, paid by tlie late king, but who 
seemed doubtful now whether it would not be better 
to j#in tho Catholic League, as the surer paymaster. 
It was known to all that the Heamese and his friends 
were poor men, not possessing much else in the world 
but their Bibles, their good swords, and their stout 
hearts and arms; nevertheless, the Swiss allowed 
themselves to be persuaded to throw in their fortune 
! with that of tho new king, trusting that, if not at once, 
he would pay tliem at some time or other. This 
decision all but saved Henry of Navarro from being 
taken a prisoner by tho troops of the League. On the 
8rd Of August, ike day after tho deaf h of the king, 
they made an attack upon his camp ; but he beat them 
with the help of his Swiss auxiliaries, and then prepared 
for the retreat which had become unavoidable. Not to 
give- it the appearance of a flight, he kept the royal 
standard aloft Ibr five days longer, and then, on the 
morning of the 8th August, marched slowly off to 
the north, carrying with him the ooipse of his 
inntdered predecessor. After depositing the body of 
Henri 111. in the abbey of St. GomeiUe, at Oompidme, 
^giS'king parted his army, how amgtmting, including 
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the Swiss mercenaries, to about twenty thousand men, 
into three divisions, and directing the left wing upon 
Bouen and Havre, and the right upon Boulogue, he 
himself with the centre started for Dieppe. Ills plan 
of campaign was to take possession of the sea-hoard all 
along the Channel, so as to be able to keep up an 
uninterrupted communication both with England and 
the Netherlands. To England’s queen and people 
Henry of Navarre looked above all others to help him 
to put tho crown of Fiance on his head. 

Unwilling as Elizabeth ever was to enter into war, 
she could not help assisting Henry. It was not merely 
that Ihe cause of tho Huguenots excited the sympathy 
of all England, but there wore Hie gravest politick 
reasons for opposing the progress of the p^‘ty standing 
out against the legitimate claimant of the French 
crown. For years the Oatholio League had been little 
else but the tool of King Philip, who had paid regular 
salaries to tho duke of Quise and tho other principal 
leadei*8; and the murder of Henri 111., so far from 
loosening the ties connecting him with tho priestly * 
party, increased them to such an extemt as to induce, 
him to become a claimant of tho crown of France.' 
The claim, put forward in tho name of his eldest 
daughter, offspring of his marriage with the sister of 
the last of the Vfidois, was all but an absurdity, inas- 
much as the fundamental law of the French monarchy 
excluded the succession of female^ ; but this did not 
prevent tho chiefs of tho League from giving in, more 
or less openly, their adhesion to his pretended title. 
Philip, in reality, was the only serious counter-king 
whom tho lioman Catholic faction could hope to oppose, 
with any chance of success, to Henry of Navarre, there 
being no other claimants of the m own possessed of 
the shadow of a title, save a poor old priest, the 
cardinal of Bourbon, who was kept in safe custody by 
the Huguenots, Under these oircuinstancos, to assist 
Henry of Navarre meant but to make war upon Si)ain; 
on a field of all others the most important to England ; 
and reluctant as Elizabeth was to risk either her gold 
or the blood of her subjects, she felt tho absolnto 
necessity of spending her last coin and her last soldier 
in keeping Philip fixjm tho throne of France. She 
received an envoy from Henry at the moment wlien 
he was burying his predecessor at Compi^gne, and 
with unusual alacrity promised at once to lot liim 
have some money, arms, and ammunition. Neither 
arrived a moment too soon* Honry bad taken posses- 
sion of Dieppe on the last day of August, and esta- 
blished communication with his friends at La Kochelle 
and tho Protestants of the Netherlands; but he had 
not more than eight thousand soldiers under his com- 
mand, and the army of the League, increased 
Spanish auxiliaries despatched by tho prince of Parma, 
and numbering above forty thousand fighting men, 
was close at his heels. At Paris, his retreat to the 
sea* board was considered a flight, and his cause so 
hopeless, that when tho duke of Mayenne, commander 
of the Ci Aolio army, left the capital, he issued a pro- 
clamation engaging to bring “the Beameso” as a 
prisoner to tho Bastille in the course of a week. It 
was when Mayenne and his forty thousand had come 
to within & few leagues o%Dieppo that Henry got 
, first inetalment of the suo&irs fromifi®d by Elizabeth, 
consisting of n sum of twenty-^ wo thousand iK)und«* 
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^mSl M ^ miiioutit, tlie' ytM Idng ‘Wan oy^t- 
teyiftft lli« aisofifipt of it, f ranfely confOBsing to the 
jSmglifih onvoy that ho bad nevor seeti so much gold 
bis life. 

ih. few days after he had received the money, on the 
,4^h of September, 1689, Henry had the intense 
Vgl^tifioation of seeing* twelve hundred English volun- 
teer arrive at Dieppe, which raised his ounfidence to 
ii^oh a pitch that he resolved to take the field at once 
{Bb^inst Mayenne, althoiigh the forces of the latter 
timre still more than four times as numerous as his 
*dwn* At the foot of the castle of Arqnes, where the 
king had taken up a strong position, the two amifflU met, 
and after a tough struggle, which lasted, with short in- 
terruptions, for twenty hours, Mayenne had to beat a 
retreat I’ho victory, on Henry’s part, was not very 
decisive, but it had a prodigious effect throughout the 
whole of France. From the accounts spred by the 
partisans of the^ Catholic League, the people expected 
the capture or annihilation of the king and all his 
adherents as an absolute certainty, and the tettle of 
Arqnes so much surprised the ignorant multitude of 
the large towns as to cause a complete panic. Henry 
took advantage of it by marching straightway upon 
Paris ; and on the last day of October he once more 
found himself on the hill of St. Cloud, looking down 
upon the capital of Franco. His intention was to make 
hklmself master of th*6 city by surprise, but his design 
was fhistrated by the watchfulness of the priests, his 
old enemies ; and after holding the suburte for a week, 
and seeing the hopelessness of storming tno inner for- 
tifications, he marched onward to Tours. •Prom thence 
he made his way into Normandy, capturing Argentan, 
Domfront, Falaise, Evreux, ana other strong places, 
the English volunteers ^stinguishing themselves 
everywhere by their undaunted courage. Various 
reinrorcements, amounting on tlie whole to about three 
thousand men, had in the meanwliile come from Eng- 
land, encouraging the king to try onco more the 
fortune of open battle with his enemy. Mayenne, 
after his rout at Arqnes, had been hovering about in 
the north of Prance, in communication with the prince 
of Parma; but protending to fall again upon the 
capital, Henry succeeded in attracting him towards 
it, and on the 14th of March, 1590, the king found 
himself a second rime face to face with the army of 
flie Catliolio League. The stiuggle that ensued was 
' frightful, although the number of men on both sides 
was comparatively small. Henry had not more than 
^ eleven thousand troops hnder his command, eight 
f thousand foot •and three thousand horse, and the 
OathoUos about doulde the number^ but each side 
fought with a courage approaching frenzy. From 
early mom till late at night the white plum^ of the 
{Huguenot king, which* he had stuck on the top of his 
rbol^oty u mark for his foes as well as his fii^nds, 
waved in the thickest of the battle; more than once 
the lanlcB of the royalists broke under the terrific maset 
of the soldiers of the League, but again and again 
r^eniy rallied them, till at last the trd^ of Mayenfie 
«|;re^^ed backwatd' in wild disordered flight, leaving 
half their number on the field of little. The 
vfoteny WU the most cbmplete ever gained jby the 
Pititosiants of France over their enecmies. 
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groat Armada had been shattered in the’^northairi 
that the queen awoke to the full sense of the 
danger that had hung over England, and that, loriiig; 
all her old trust in diplomacy, she resolved to 
King Philip henceforth in no other way than sword 
in hand. After the failure of Drake’s eXpeditma to. 
Portugal, there were rumours that Philin was makiiig^ 
preparations for another invasion of England ; but the 
TOtter information of Burleigh’s and WalsinghamV 
spies soon proved that this was not the case, and that 
all his efforts for the moment were concentrated upon 
strengthening his influence in France, with the view of 
adding the crown of the Valois to his own. There w<m 
not a statesman in the oounoils of Elizabeth, Catholic 
or Protestant, who doubted that Philip would seek 
revenge, some day or other, for the loss of his great 
fleet; that he must be fought with somewhere was 
absolutely certain, and all agreed that it would bo 
best to make France the battle field. Thus the Eng- 
lish government watched with a keen interest the 
career of the noble dnd illustrious knight-errant, 
styling himself Henry IV., who, with his stanch 
Huguenots, was struggling to gr^ the blood-stained 
crown whi(^ the dagger of a Dominican monk had left 
vacant. As usual, Elizabeth was not in haste to part 
either with her money or her soldiers ; and it was not 
until she had positive information that Philip was ready 
to enter into a death contest with Henry of Navarre 
for the French crown that she resolved upon openly 
throwing her sword into the balance on the side of the 
Huguenots. In the spring of 1590, immediately after 
the battle of Ivry, she concluded a regular treaty of 
alliance with Heniy, stipulating to send an army to 
his aid, as well as to despatch a fleet to the coast of 
Brittany, where the Spaniards were expected to land. 
The first instalment of the English forces, numbering 
about three thousand men, under Lord Willoughby, 
an officer of tome experience, amved soon after, and 
more wore promised. Elizabeth was importuned by 
the earl of Essex, now in higher favour tlian ever, to 
place him at the head of the anny which was to hold 
Erance against the Spaniards, hut she refused, although 
he kept kneeling at her feet for hours. Getting xriser 
by experience, the queen seemed to have becomo 
aware at last that her handsome fiivourites were not 
necessarily groat commanders of men. 

Heniy scarcely profited by the arrival of the English 
auxiliaries. Tho great victory of Ivry had laid the 
road to Paris open to him ; but instead of following up 
his advantage immediately, he lost more than two 
weeks at Jkwites, for no other purpose tlian that of 
making love to a beautiful lady, Antoinette do Pons, 
dame de la Bq^he Guyon. I'he brave Huguenot^ 
accustomed as they wore to the gallantries of their 
princely leader, were scandalized at his behaviour in 
this perilous emergency, and demanded with loud 
cries to be led against the capital. Thus constrained 
Henry broke away at last from the enchanting siren— 
about the fiftieth to whom he had swam love untot 
death— and in slow stages marched upon Pane, tokiiig 
possession of the suburbs of St. Antoine and St. ' 

, db the 7ih eff May. Five vtoeks before, the city 
stood, opop to reeriva tho victorious army of 
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ip of & Hti^enots, &iiftticism of tbo priests 
W tmpelkd them to forget tlieir oalliog to the extent 
of liacitig np arms; fearing the Parisians wohld 
<plf ulat^ they had thrown m their cassocks, armed 
ihmnseWss with rusty swords and muskets, and formed 
ihomselves into a regiment, choosing for oommander 
tho hiahopof Senlis, a stout prelate, with a fine develops 
ment of muscle* For a few days the citizens laughed 
on seeing the monkish regiment parade the streets, 
w^ith cruoifixes carried aloft fsts banners, and rosaries 
slung across their guns. The firing of the priests was 
bad enough, destructiyeonlytothemselTos; neverthe* 
less the example took effect upon the lower classes, 
and in another week sixty thousand men had sworn 
On the host to defend the capital against the heretic 
king or to dio the death of martyrs. The people 
kept their oath as never fanatics did. Henry had no 
sooner arrived before the citjr when he enclosed it 
strictly on all sides, deeming it more politic to force 
the people into surrender through want of food than to 
establish bis government by bloodshed. But the king, 
himself wondeifully free from bigotry, little knew 
what was seething in the hot cauldron before his eyes, 
in the minds of the two hundred thousand human 
beings shut up within the narrow walls of the capital. 
There were scarcely any provisions in tho city; but 
the people resolutely prepared themselves to die of 
hunger till relief should come from without. Nearly 
all the corn, flour, and meat was exliausted in the first 
fortnight of the siege, and then, the beginning of 
June having arrived, recourse was had to such unusual 
food as the flesh of horses, dogs, and cats. This, too, 
came to an end in another fortnight, when rats, mice, 
and other vermin were seized eagerly and devoured 
with avidit}", together with thistles, nettles, and blades 
of grass growing between tho stones in the lessor 
thoroughfares'. All tlie while the priests and monks 
were feasting well, having laid by good stoves in tho 
immense granaries of their convents ; but fearing now 
that the people would attack them, they distributed a 
small portion, taking care, however, to' give to none 
but well-arm^ men, and preaching in all the churches 
an(iat every street comer the new doctrine, that of all 
martyrs going to heaven none were so acceptable to 
God 08 those that had died of hunger. Thus tne end 
of July arrived, and with it horrors of horrora The 
street woVo strewn with skeletonJike coipsos, fright- 
fiil to look at ; and the ghastly rumour spi^sad every* 
whenre that the living had oommenoed to eat the dead. 
tt*was op the suggestion of Bernardino de Mendoza, 
worthy ambassador of King Pliilip, that experiments 
were made to emifo the bones of the dead in mortars, 
so as to convert them into flour ; apfl this onoe com* 
menced, the starving wretches threw themselves like 
vultures on the disgusting food, eating the corpses 
entire. But even this was not the climax of horrors. 
There were vi^ue stories afloat*-*all but incredible — 
of mothers having killed and devoured their own 
iu&nts; of whole fomilies subsisting itpon the corpses 
of their relatives. Every one that had tasted the 
nameless food perished soon after ; and yet Mendoza^s 
fpbriar*' continued its work, and the citizens, all bnt^ 
mfosed to mirrender* Never in the 


world was the power of fonaticism et- 
biBtea as it was in this defence of Paris. 

Henry loolfod on with somewhat too much oompla- 
oency upon the unspeakable sufferings of his deluded 
subjects. There were two ways open to him to end them, 
to take the city by storm, or to retire from tho siege ; 
but listening both to his political advisors, who told him 
that an assault upon the capital would endanger his 
prospects of the crown, and to the preachings of the 
llu^enot ministers, who exhibited the horrors that 
took place within the walls of Paris as a picture of 
heavenly punishment for the massacre of St. Bartho- 
lomew, he could not make up his mind for either step, 
but kept hoping tho people would surrender. He 
hoped from day to day, and from week to week, re- 
lieving the tediousness of the siege by an intrigue with 
two beautiful abbesses, of Montmartre and of J^oissy, 
till one morning, towards the end of August, the 
sentinels reported the approach of ae^army from the 
north. It was Philip’s goneiul, the prince of Parma, 
who had come up from the Netherlands with forty 4 
thousand men to gain a now title to the crown of France j,; 
by relieving the capital. Hemy marched forward at 
once to give battle ; but Parma ^IfuUy evaded it, and 
ly a series of strategic marches and countermarches en* 
ticed his adversary away from tho capital, until he had 
been enabled to throw into it large stores of food, arms, 
and aiTununition. Too late, the Icing saw that he had 
been duped ; and the oontimianoe of the siege having 
become useloss, he galloped away with his Huguenots 
to the west. There was abundance of work for him 
in tliis quarter of Prance. A number of towns which 
liad been royalist before bad fallen off from Henry 
through the intrigues of priests, backed by Spanish 
gold, while a large fleet had sailed from the Tagus to 
take possession of Brittany. To prevent tho landing 
of Philip’s troops, the king hurried onward in forced 
marches, but without success. At tlie bemnningof 
October, li)90, the Spanish flotilla threw anonor in the 
harbour of Blavet, disembaiking six thousand men, 
and establishing a firm footing on tho coast Tlie 
French Protestants and royalists wore greafely alarim^ ^ 
at this movement, but scarcely so much as Elizabeth, 
whose fears wore that Brittany might prove the step-* 
ping-stoue of a new Armada. She hurriedly concluded 
another treaty with Henry, engaging to send a fresh 
body of troops to his aid, on cemdition that they Ihj 
solely employed against tho Spaniard, and bo with- 
drawn on their expulsion from France. Tho English 
auxiliaries, to the number of four thousand, commanded 
by Sir John Norris, landed at Paimpol^on the northern 
ooast of Brittany, at the commencement of J591, and 
with them came a r^rtion of Elizabeth’s navy to 
watch approaoheainto the ChannoL There were 
rumours rife in London and *ali along the southern *| 
coast^'^that another host of big, slave-propelled galleys 
was about being launched towards the shore of Eng 
land. , 

The march of the prince of Parma uj^n Paris, and 
the landing of Spanish troops in Brittany, which 
fifllowed soon after, gave rise to on extraordinaiy 
warlike^ feohng among Elizabeth’s subjects. It was 
embarrassing, in many inspects to the queen, but 
still more so to B«rleigbfiwhi>s<', increasing age did not 
foVQur any hut tbou|^t^ of pn^ce, tho more so as he 
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hnA loBl tih^ yeeix hh tni»ty coadjutor, Sir 

Ftan^H %allaingliata, which made the butdeu of 
gonjrertituent hang heavy upon his Bhoulders. The earl 
SP SSaeex, as one of the chief leaders of the war party, 
waa tdOBt obnoxious to the old statesman, whoso aim 
more than a generation had been to make England 

t reat by peace ; and to rid himself of his personal in- 
Uenco, Burleigh persuaded Elizabeth to send him 
into France as commander of a body of troops. The 
quW was loth to part from her handsome favourite; 
however, she could not withstand Ins own pressing 
importunity combined with that of her chief councillor, 
and in August, Jf)91, some six months after tho 
despatch of Sir John Norris to Brittany, Essex sailed 
for Dieppe, at Uie head of a force of throe thousand 
mix hundred men, including three hundred gentlemen 
volunteers. Having thus banished in a convenient 
manner the chief adversary of liis peace policy, Burleigh 
proceeded to miderato tho war-fever by giving it an 
outlet. There were a hundred schemes adoat for 
laying hold of Philip’s treasure fleets from the West 
Indies, and ho made tho ijneen sanction two of them, 
propounded respectively hy liOrd 'Ihomas Howard and 
the earl of Cumberland, and which appared the least 
mad of the whole. Howard started with seven ships, 
euad Cumberland with eight, and both attacked the 
Spanish “ pkle-flcct ” on the Atlantic, but mot with a 
signal remise, Philip having liad the wisdom of 
ordering his treasure to be escorted by a powerful 
naval f<»roe, consisting of not less than fifty -five sail, 
lu the attack of Howard’s squadron, a fine ship had to 
be abandoned— tho first English man-of-war that had 
yet fallen into tho hands of the Spaniards. The ship 
was commanded by Sir Bicharf Grenville, acting as 
vice-admiral of the fleet, who did not give in till after 
a desperate fight, lasting from three m the aftoimoon 
till midnight, by which time nearly every man on 
board was either killed or wounded, masts, sails, and 
tackle cut to pieces, and nothing but a hulk left, lying 
on tho water like a log. The Wve commander was 
mortally wounded in the action, but dying addressc^ 
some cheering words to his companions. ^ “ Here die 
I, Bichard Grenville,” the old sailor exclaimed, “ with 
a joyful and quiet mind, for that T have ended my 
life as a true soldier ought to do, fighting for his 
cotmtry, queen, religion, and honour.” 

^I'he ill success of the naval expeditions against 
Spain had the coiusequence of ipaking Elizabeth mure 
cautious in her further proceedings, and King Henry 
soon began to feel the effect of it. He had been pro- 
mised fresh succours in the wake of the auxiliaries 
commanded by Essex ; bnt they failed to arrive, and 
instead of them came angry letters from the queen. 
She complained tliat her smdicrs^under £s8ex,had not 
*be<m exclusively emplctyed, as stipulated in fonner 
treaties, against tlio Spaniards, but sent to assist in 
the siege of Bouen, undertaken in tho king’s interest 
^one. am astonished that any one, Elizabeth 
:wiote to Henry, in her own cneigeticmannncr, who 
is so much i^eholdeu to us for aid in bis need, should 
|»ay hiB most assured friend in such base coin. Can 
yoti ihmgine that the softness of my sex depnves mo 
dF the conrage to resent a public alfront The royal 
bloi^ I boast could not brook from the mightiest 
prince in Christendom such treatment as you have 


within the lai^ three months & tm. 3e >iot 

displeased if I tell you roundly, that if tbuk you treat 
your friends, who freely and from pure ere 

serving you at a most important time, they may jli(>il 
you hereafter in your greatest need.” Henry w^ not 
a little offended at this letter, its boastfulness, as 
as its evident injustioe. It was sheer absuidity for 
Elizabeth to pretend that she was aiding him out of 
“pure affection ” to drive the Spaniards from the soil 
of France; and this and the consideration that his 
haughty royal ally had hitherto doled out her assist- 
ance most sparsely to him, coupling every little service 
with remonstrances and conditions, made Henry 
silently resolve to fine himself from her ties. He 
felt the more inclined to do so, as the aid he was re- 
ceiving from England was gradually becoming more 
and more useless to him and tending to he dangerous. 
The forces under the earl of Essex had prevented his 
own army from capturing Bouen, the headlong im- 
petuosity of the handsome fovourite not being tempered 
by the smallest grain of military genius ; while the 
English troops in Brittany, commanded by Sir John 
Norris, to whom im'sfortune clung as to an ancient 
friend, had met with nothing but a constant series of 
defeats. Weighing all these facts carefully in his 
own mind, the king arrived at the {p*eat resolution to 
make peace with the majority of his subjects in the 
only way he could hope to do, by becoming a mem- 
ber of the state church. It was more a conquest 
over princely pride than deep religious con% iction for 
Henry to nish to this determination, which was^ 
facilitated by tho counsel of some of tho loading 
Huguenots themselves. They could n(»i help seeing 
with him that the wild fanaticism of the multitude 
could not bo kept down even by deluging tho country 
in blood for another generation to come, and that the 
nominal conversion of their leader to tho tenets of tho 
majority, insuring his safe instalment on the throne, 
would be infinitely more favourable to the cause of 
Protestantism than a hundred won battles. Swayed 
by these weighty considerations, Henry publicly de- 
clared his readiness to become a convert to Koman 
Catholicism, and at tho same time despatched an envoy 
to make his peace with tho holy father at Homo. 

Elizabeth professed great anger at tho step taken 
by her ally, which, however, furnished real satisfiiction 
to Burleigh. More sincerely attached to Protestantism 
than his misiims, Burleigh yet foH assured that it 
would be tho g^test curse to England to b& led into 
a vast continental war ; and aware, at the same time, 
that tho simplest way of driving the Spaniards from 
France would be tho accession of Henry IV., he cpuld 
not find it in his heart to blame the Huguenot prince 
for ilio intondod apostacy. The earl of Essex, by the 
queen’s desire, recalled from Normandy ; but to 
make up for this loss in the opposition to Philip’s 
ambition, Burleigh encouraged the fitting out of several 
other naval undertakings a^nst Spain. The ill-luck 
of the two last expeditions had done but little towards 
checking the desire of English sailors to have a peep 
into the extents of the wonderful ** plate-fleet” whica i 
kept crossing the broad Atlantic once or twice a year, 
and ti^ere were scores of adventurers ready to stake | 
J^heir fortunes and their lives in the attempt Among 
those most anxious to undertake the task another tim^ 
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i» in with j xooidon. In the erfalb, which, as the divewd eoh of 


having preaumed totransfinr Sia homage Burleigh well understood, waa meant for the eyes of 
^er pereon to that of one of her ladies of honour, Elizabeth, the much-experienced sailor drew a start- 
a beAtitiful creature, called Elizabeth Throgmorton ; ling picture of the effects of the passion of love. « My 
and it was with the double intention of repsnring his heart,” wrote Sir Walter, “ was never broken till this 
almttered fortune, and of escaping imprisonment in day, that I hear the queen is going away, whom 1 
the Tower, with which his sovereign threatened him have followed so many years with so groat love and 
for wm-shipping any other but her aged charms, that desire in many journeys, and am now loft behind in 
he plann^ a new expedition for seizing the Indian a dark prison all alone. While she was yet near at 
treasure. His name being in high renown as an hand, that I might hear of her once in two or three 
experienced sea-rover, Raleigh had little trouble in days, my sorrows were less groat. But uow my heart 
getting the necessary capital for the speculation, so is cast into the depth of all misery— I that was wont 
wiat nothing was wanted but the sanction of govern- to behold her riding like Alexander, hunting like 
inent to carry it out-. This was obtained through Sir Diana, walking like Venus ; the gentle wind blowing 
Robert Cecil, oldest son of Burleigh, who had just her feir hair about her pure cheeks like a nymph ; 
been appointed to the post of secretary of state left sometime sitting in tlie shade like a goddess ; some- 
vacant by Walsinghom, and being a violent enemy of time singing like an angel, somotimo playing like 
ihe earl of Essex, thought fit to patronize Raleigh, who Orpheus — behold the sorrow of tlie world ! I am be- 
had engaged in xnm^ quarrels with tlie fiivourite. reaved of all.” The ancient royal ipaidon, sharp- 
The squadron of Raleigh, consisting of thirteen ships, featured, gre 3 r-haired, and wrinkled, witch-like more 
well manned but ill provisioned* loft the River tlian bewitching, very demurely accepted Raleigh’s 


desire in many journeys, and am now loft behind ia 
a dark prison all alone. While she was yet near at 
hand, that I might hear of her once in two or three 
days, my sorrows were less groat. But now my heart 
is ca^ into the depth of all misery — I that was wont 
to behold her riding like Alexander, hunting like 
Diana, walking like Venus ; the gentle wind blowing 
her feir hair about her pure cheeks like a nymph ; 
sometime sitting in tlie shade like a goddess ; some- 
time singing like an angel, somotimo playing like 
Orpheus — behold the sorrow of tlie world ! I am be- 
reaved of all.” The ancient royal ipaidon, sharp- 
featured, gre 3 r-haired, and wrinkled, witch-like more 
tlian bewitching, very demurely accepted Raleigh’s 


way, whore it had b^u fitted out, in the spring of atrocious flattery, and to reward him and prove herself 
1592, and kept cruising about the Azores for several once more nymph, angel, and Venus, let him out of 
months, without,, however, meeting with the. great '^uison. Asa further recompense, Sir Walter obtained, 
“ plate-fleet.” Not to go home quite empty-handed, through tlie interest of the ox*own, a seat in the House of 
the adventurers kept watching the Portuguese coast Commons; and eitrly in the year 159ri, a few months 
till meeting with a good prize in a merclSint vessel, after his discharge from the Tower, made his appeat- 
callcd the “ Madre de Dios,” chartered with jewelry ance at Westminster as representative of the people, 
and" other valuable goods to the amount of lialf a Th® koen-cyed sailor had disoovoro<l a shorter raid to 


“ plate-fleet.” Not to go home quite empty-handed, 
the adventurers kept watching the Portuguese coast 
till meeting with a good prize in a merchant vessel, 
called the “ Madre de Dios,” chartered with jewelry 
and" other valuable goods to the ameunt of lialf a 
million sterling. But the honest sailors who followed 
the fortunes of Sir Walter pocketed the diamonds 
before they got to England, and when the share- 
holders in the expedition caufe to examine the prize 
they found it worth next to nothing. To crown his 
misfortune, Rsdoigh was thrown into the Tower as 
soon as lie had sot foot on shore, together with his 
feir sweetheart, Elizabeth 'Phrogmortun. It had been 
reported to the queen that her old favourite intended 
to marry secretly the too beautiful lady of honour, 
and in her rage she thought tliat the crime oould 
not be atoned for otherwise than by cutting off the 
heads of the two lovers. 

There was a sad spectacle of decay of mental 
lowers, and growth of all the meaner passions of the 
soul, in the declining years of Elhsaboth. Though 
now^ close upon sixty, the queen was more absurdly 
vain of her cnanns than ever in her life, indulgent to 


none but the most outrageous flatterers, and thereh 


preferment than that via Spain and the plato-fleots. 

The new parliament which the queen had sum- 
moned, and which was opened on the 19th of February, 
1593, was remarkable as exhibiting the despotic 
tendencies of the aged queen. One of the effects of 
the indulgence of the horde of sycophants which sur- 
rounded her was that she had come to believe herself 
all but in&llible, which made her treat the lords and 
commons in a style unknown since tlie days of 
Henry Vlll. The haughty demeanour of Elizabeth^ 
approaching the ludicrous in its vehemence and un- 
reasonableness, became apparent on the first day of 
the session. When the sjieaker of the commons, Sir 
Edward Coke, made the three usual rerpiests of free- 
dom from an ost, of liberty of speech, and of right of 
remonstraTico, she replied, by the mouth of the lord 
keeper, in a kind of invective which absolutely startled 
the loyal representatives of the nation. She told 
them that she felt graciously inclined to grant freo- 


point of falling into irremediable disgrace by not | 
chiming in with the fulsome flatteries of the courtly 
tribe ; and but for the shrewdness of his son, the secre- 
teixy of state, whose keen eyes, looking out from a 
deformed body, were bent upon watclfing every man 
and every action in the surroundings of the throne, he 
might have ended his career in prison, if not on the 
scaffold. This was the &te destined for Sir Walter 
^lialeigh, but he saved himself for the moment by an 
extravagant piece of ^ulation. Hearing, a few weeks 
.%fter bis imprisonment in the Tower, that the queen 
. intended to Wve London on a journey, he wrote a long 


to do harm ; that their liberty of specefi extended no 
further than ‘ ay ’ or * no ;* and that if any idle hea4» 
hazarded themselves by meddling with church and 
state, thd speaker should not receive their bills.” 
This was like a design to reduce parliament to a 
mere tax-voting assembly —a meaning not at all hidden 
by her majesty, “ They were not called together,” 
the lord keeper expressed himself very clearly, in the 
name of the queen, “ to make now laws, or lose good 
hours in idle speeches, but to vote a supply to enable 
her majesty to defend her realm against the hostile 
attempts m the king of S|^.” The majority of the 


Setter to his 'paii[;on, Sir Robert Oodl, passionately members of the House of wore oowetl under 

^lis^ting tha.t hB ww dyh&g for love of the royal ‘•this show of despotism; and a few wlm dared to make 
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iWbod of being tbroxim into prseoicu I'hia 
baj^ned to font Tepreaontatives who h^ brought in 
^ aipetitbUt couched in tho most humble terms, entreat- 
ing her majesty to declare herself ^regarding the 
• Wooasion, and to two others who had prepared bills 
^ Ibr altering some gross abuses in tlie ecclesiastical 
courts. Tho mere allusion to the possible necessity of 
idtering any part of her government machinery put 
Blieabeth in such a wrath that she sent for the 
8|>eaker, tolling him “to inform tho commons that 
paiiiaments were the creatures of her will ; that she 
might summon and dissolve them, nullify or give 
efteot to their decisions according to her pleasure; 
that she was indignant at their presuomtion, and, 

‘ once for all, forbade the exhibition of any bills 
touching the reformation of matters of church or 
state.” This was enough to make all the members 
still out of prison kiss the rod very humbly. They 
voted with great alacrity two subsidies at once ; and 
when the queen declared that this was not sufficieiit 
they voted three. The voting over, Elizabeth dis- 
solved the parliament in person, severely reprimand- 
ing the members for their beh&viour. Keprimand 
was never bettor deserved, 

£lizabeth*8 arbitrary proceeding, like all despotic 
violence, was in reality but the cloak of weakness. 
Never since the aectssioii of tho queen bad the policy 
of the government been more unstable, more aimless,, 
and more under the vacillating influence of potty 
fiiotions than now when she was traTwjding upon the 
tights of the nation. The cause of all was visible 
enough. The groat brain that had ruled England for 
nigh forty years was losing its power : Burleigh was 
fast succumbing to age, and there was no man as yet 
to take his plaeo. His son, Sir Bobert Cecil, who, as 
quaintly stated by an old writer, “ carried upon his 
Uttle crooked body a head and a hoad-pieco of a vast 
content,” was still too young and inexperienced in 
affiiirs to exert much influence in the government; 
and above him and aiound him there was such wild 
turmoil of intrigue, strife, and ambition as might have 
bewildoied the steadiest and wariest ]x>litician of the 
ago. “ There was never,” Cecil wrote to a friend, “ in 
court such emulation, such envy, such back-biting, 
as is now at this time adding that dishonour he^ 
become tho best coin for puidiasing honour. The 
result of all this was despotism at homo and weakness 
abroad, the latter visible not only in the relations' 
with France, but still more with the Netherlands, 
llie aid '^venjjy Elizabeth to the Dutch Protestants 
in their stmggle for independence had gone on 
diminishing for years ; but the pretensions of tho 
queen in directing their movements to her own advan- 
; tfi^e remained high nevertheless, and when some little 
' apurit of opposition was shown she suddenly turned 
, round upon them, demanding to bo reimbui'sed for all 
her previous expenses. It was a harsh and cruel 
^ ^dcii^nd, and in i^ply to it the brave republicans, now 
, the leadership of Maurioe of Oratige, son of thte 

.. murdered stadholder, pleaded their great pov^tj , and 
f extimc diffleuity in supporting the war against 

‘ Spaniards, that made it imposslblo for them to 

' old liabilities, which, besides, by tbo terms 

of the freedies entered upon, were to be settled only * 

at the jconclmncm 

effect upon the qnmn, B3dd 

upon immediate repayment^ orbiting in aettikiM ^ 
manner tlie increasing hardness of a mind 
with age, with hopes unfulfilled, ahd becoming "mere 
and more unsympathising. For a m<mi^t 
seemed danger of the dispute with the figh^g 
“ beggars” of the United Provinces looming seilmmf ^ 
but mrtunatelv for them, and still more for 
honour of England, the matter was arranged finally 
by Sir Thomas Bodloy, Elizabeth's envoy in the 
Netherlands. ^ After long and painful negotiations, 
he succeeded in concluding a fresh treaty, supersed« 
ing all former ones, by which the people of 
United Provinces bound themselves to pay the queen 
annually twenty thousand pounds, till the extinction 
of her debt, to conclude no peace with Philip without 
her consent, and, in the event of a war with l^in, 
to assist her with a certain number of ships. These 
were hard teima for a people that liad been struggling 
for more than a geneiatiou for its very existence, and 
w|s still in the death-throes of a war carried on 
against overwhelming odds. 

The harsh treatment of the Dutch Protestants, with 
whotn he was intimately allied, quickened the desire 
of the king of Franco to free himself from the necessity 
of tho cautious assistance afforded by Elizabeth, by 
making peace with his Catholic subjects. On tho 
15th of May, 1593, Honnr made the public announce- 
ment of his intention to oe “ instructed ” by a number 
of bishops in the faith of the ancient religion ; and the 
instruction, exttmding over exactly two hours, having 
been given, the Huguenot king \va8 solemnly admitted 
as a member of the church of Ifome. The ceremony 
took place at St. Denis, cmdlo and buriai-placo of the 
monarclis of France, on Sunday, tho 25th of July. At 
eight o'clock in the morning the king, surrounded by 
an immense train of nobles and high dignitaries of 
state, and preceded and followed by his Swiss and 
Sootoh life-guards, bent his steps towards the cathedral 
of St Denis, tlirough streets covered with flowers, and 
crowded by a vast multitude, who rent the air with 
their aodmations. Tlie cathedral was shut when ; 
the king arrived ; then his trumpets sounded, and he 
himself knocked at tlie gate. It flew open in atr 
instant, and tho archbishop of Bourges, with seven 
bisho{)S and a countless number of priests^ were seen 
ranged in a semioircle at tho foot of the high altar. 

Who are you?” demanded the archbishop, oa^ Henry 
approaching, “ Je suis le loi !” — I am the Icing I — was 
tne reply. ‘*What do you wish here?” again de* 
maadod tho archbishop. “ 1 demand to be received 
within tho pale of the Oatholic, Apostolic, aud Koman / 
church,*’ said the king. On a sign &om the archbishop, . 
Henry kneeled down at his feet, to make his pnblio 
declaration of fkith. “ I protest and swear,” the king 
,exclaimed slowly, “before the face of the Almighty / 
God, that I will live and die in the Catholic religion, 
which X will protect ^and defend against all enemies, 
at the peril of iny blood and my life.” The , 

bishop now offered Henry his sacred ring to kiss, a^^v . 
^giving him the absolution and benediction, led him l 

the i^t of tho altar. Here the king repeated his oath 
on his knees, while tho priests and choir, joined by 
the tost asocmblago within tho cathedral, broke ' 
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Sifeniy optjLfbWKd* Attended higli maw, and then 
jjetttmed through the streets to Ids 

wSsioe, amidst orowda frantio with by. Romo had 
eoaquerod, and the faith of reason had lost ite last 
chance of ruling France. 

The apostaoy of Hemy IV. had not the immediate 
effect he expected from it. llie civil war, in which 
rdigion was the mere pretext, as for at least as the 
lea^rs wore ooncernod, was carried on with more or 
less intermission, and the chief enemy of Hemy, Mlip 
of Spain, got oven fiercer in his warlike attitude. 
While formng the pope not to acknowledge the con- 
version of tho king as real^ he kept pouring troops 
after troops into Brittany and tho northern provinces 
of France, determined to gain a firm hold in tlio 
country for the assertion of his claims. Philip was 
now sixty-six years of ago, and broken under disease ; 
but his ambition seemed to be growing with his wast- 
ing body, and with one foot in tho grave ho c^tinued 
dreaming of world-dominion. He kept working hard 
all day, writing despatches to his generals and ambas- 
sadors, assisted by none but his eldest daughter, aged 
twenty-HOven, described as “a very lusty, beautiful 
lady,” who liad become his fovourite child since the 
death of the piince of Asculo. Her chief pastime,’* 
Mr. Sianden, one of Burleigh’s secret omisKarios, ro- 

K rted, “ is tho reading of history and writing with 
r fiiihcr, tho latter being his common ocoa|iation, 
whereby ho despatched more than any throe socretaries, 
and in this manner, with his pen and purse govemeth 
the woild.” To seat this daughter upon the throne of 
France, leaving to his eldest Son, a lx)y of fifteen, ” of 
a fair, sanguine complexion, addicU*d to music and 
riding,” the rule of all his other dominions, was the 
groat ambit ion of Philip ; and, acooiding to Burleigh’s 
agents at Madrid, ho added to it that of seizing the 
diadem of Elizabeth, and uniting England and France 
under one crown. Tho latter scheme, or pretended 
scheme, wild and vihionary as it seemed, met* novor- 
tholoss, with general belief; and after the invasion of 
Brittany by Philip there were few who doubted that 
anotlier Aimada would soon moke its aj>poaranoe on 
tho coast of England. Tho belief found its expression 
in tho constant organizations of naval armaments 
diifktod against Spain and tho Spanish possessions. 
Although the more recent expeditions had turned out 
veiy unfortunate to the chief persons concerned, thei’e 
was agnever-oeasing crowd of adventurers ready to 
embanc in new ones; and scarcely a season passed 
without some fleet or other sotting sail fiom Plymouth 
or the dtiver Thames to bum the ships and lay hand 
on the golden duoats df Kingj Philip. The spirit, use- 
ful as it was to breed danng seamanship, was not 
altogether creditable to the English nation ; but Eliza- 
beth bad neither the force nor tho V^ill to put a stop 
to it, and oontont of ruling her subjeots on shore in 
deS{K>t foshion, die had not a word to say against her 
sailors turning pirates, as long 4is she could share in 
the spedis, “My sister of Bndand^does not care for 
glory unless it is gilded,” said Henry IV. to the em- 
baS8^or of Venice, on the letter proposing to fit out an 
expedition, witli Elizabeth’s aid, for exploring the Nile. 
Tlie rumours of a Spanish invasion, after subsiding 


flit jir while in 3694, when Philip’s troops met witn^ curb the power and pndc i Ihibp. q 


Several defeats both in France and tho Koilicrlunds, 
^uired renewed strength in tho spring of tho follow- 
ing year. It was ropoitod by the English spios at 
Madrid that the galleys pi’eparcd wore ready to cmbai k 
their caigoes of sailors, soldiers, and slaves, and that 
nothing was wanted to start the new Armuda hut tlie 
arrival of the Indian treasure-fleet. That Philip was 
in want of funds was alinady known in Euglaiul, his 
enormous wars, and subsidies paid to adherents all 
over the Continent, swalloyring up more than his 
gigantic revenues from tho New World ; and his credit 
had come to stand so low for tho moment that* even 
the Genoese bankers, always willing to issue loans to 
respectable kings at twenty or thirty per cent, interest, 
refused to honour his drafts, ^Based u}>on those 
facts and rumours, a great plan was brought forward 
by Sir Francis l)iake and Sir John IJawkiins. It was 
to ruin Philip by taking possession of tlio hai^bouts in 
tho West Indies, from which tho annual “ plato-ileots ” 
sot sad, and thus deprive him with one stroke botii 
of Ills immediate supplies of treasure and of thm 
for some time to oomo. I'he plan was reooived with 
great fovour, not only by the people of England, bu* 
hy Elizabeth, whoso* imagination was dazzhd by tho 
idea of streams of gold divoztivd from Philip’s exchoctuor 
into her own. She therefore gave immediate pormis- 
bion to her two naval hoioes to engage in tho ontor- 
priso, promising tliat six of her own ships should assist 
in it Thus encouraged, tho preparations made quick 
progress, and in July, 1595, Diake and Hawkins set 
sail with a splendid fleet of thirty ships, carrying close 
upon throo tl|OUbaud men. It was the hirgost ox])odi 
tion ever sent fiom England across tlio Atlantic, and 
being in cliarge of two such leaders as I)iake and 
Hawkins, thoie were few who doubted that the success 
would be more than adoquato to the expectations 
ontertained. But a few months sufficed to disped tiieso 
iHusions, bhowing once more that since tho defeat of 
the Armada Elizabeth’s subjocts were given too much 
to underrate the valour of their enemies. I’Jio adven- 
turers commenced by attacking Porto Rico, but were 
repulsed with great loss, suffering a thoiough defeat, 
which BO mucli affected Hawkins that ho expired of grief 
soon after. Tho death of the great bailor took place 
on tlio 12th of November ; and the same evening Diake 
a narrow cbcapo fiom a cannon-ball that earned 
the htool from under him as ho bat at suppi'r and 
killed two of his chief officers. Nothing daunted, he 
pursued his voyage to Panom*^ wliich he attempted to 
tofe, but again foiled, and in revenge burned and 
ravaged Nombre do Dios and several other towns ou 
the isthmus of Dariou. Tho ignoble waifore was 
ended by the death of Drake, on the 28fli of January, 
1596, little more than two months after that of 
Hawkins. AVithoiit leodoib, .and utterly dispiiited, 
the survivors of the expedition now made their way 
back to England, whore they were received with 
reproach<.s by Elizal)oth. Giim old ago was fast 
destroying all her nobler instincih, leaving her unable 
to admire anything but success. 

Upon tho poome of England tno defeat of the 
enterprise which had raised such high hoju's had no 
other effect than that of begetting a loud cry for 
renewed exertions, grecito** 3*^1 made, to 






ilsoi :4imsmvag» ;W^ 

waii; Amy % it brfbife loixgj, chkBy through 

^ Shi^ whose t»aS8ion fat tho pomp 
ltm?Moitemeiit of the battle-field appeared to increase 
with age, growing into a sort of fury* He now pro-* 
^os«id to EUzaboth a schelne of extraordinary magni* 
tude. It was notliing loss than that of InTadirig 
Spain with an army of twonty-fivo thousand men, 
and seizing Cadiz^ the strongest naval fortress of 
the kin^om, and principal station of rhilip’s fieot. 
Burleigh declared himself strongly against this expe- 
dition, as ft'aught with enormous cost, and very douht- 
ful of success ; and Elizabeth seemed inclined to listen 
to his arguments, when a matter of voiy trifling 
importance Uirew her over to the side of Essex and 
the war party, lliere appeared a book at Antwerp, 
supposed to be written by Cardinal Allen and some of 
the English Jesuits at Some, bearing the title, A 
Conference about the succession to the crown of 
Ingland : divided into two parts, whereof the first 
eontaineth the discourse of a civil lawyer how and in 
what nuinner propinquity of blood is to be preferred, 
and the second, the speech of a temporal lawyer about 
the particular titles of all such as do or may pretonde 
within Ingland, or without, to the next succession.” 
The hook attempted to prove, in a very able manner, 
the right of King Philip to the throne of England, 
Wed on his descent from John of Gaunt, duke of 
Lancaster; and dwelling strongly on the argued 
illegitimacy of Elizabeth, on account of the conviction 
of AnPo Boleyn for adultery, it put her into an extra- 
ordinary j-age. What added to it was that the 
publication was dedicated to tlie earl Essex, who 
was overwhelmed with praises, being described os “a 
man like to have the highest part or sway in deciding 
of tliis great affair,” namely of fho succession. The 
object of this dedication, and of coupling her favourite’s 
name with her own, was too evident to make the 
queen suspect for a moment that Essex could have 
Imd a previous knowledge of it ; and while reserving, 
therefore, all her anger for the unknown authors, she 
resolved to chastise Philip as their patron oremifioyer. 
Being printed at Antweiqj, under the eyes of his chief 
representative in the Netherlands, there could l )0 no 
doubt as to King I^hilip being the principal originator 
of the “ Conference about the succession,” in which 
his pretended claims were so well sustained ; so that 
when she learnt that the book was distributed in 
thousands of copies all over the kingdom, she was 
ready for tlie invasion of S|*ain. 

Tne preparations for tno grfeat expedition wore 
carried on wkh much despatch all through the 
spring of 159(), when the news of another vast 
stroke of Spanish pdicy fell startling upon tho cars 
of the queen. For Qomo time past the morthprn 
division of the army with which Philip was prqse- | 
cuting the war against Henry IV. of France had been i 
making considerable progress, chiefly through the ' 
energy of a new governor of tho Spanish Netherlands, 
the Archduke Albeit, appointed to his high post after 
tho deeeat of the prince of Parma. The archduke,, Jn 
tbo oummet of 15D5, had t.aken tho city of Cambray 
by ^rprise, aiid sprotiding Ui« troops from thence 
westward wAs throiitening the towns of Picardy and 
th© French jxirts on the Cliannel, all of them buti 


‘thinly 

^seivm tti© great dlmgor to ^hiob he 
losing these important places ; hut being enga^ sJa 
sangiiinary waifiiro in the south of Franco, agsinllt 
his old enemies of tho Catholic League, he was unable 
to hurry to the relief of his threatened Channel pnlis, 
and had to content himself to invoke the aid of 
Elizabeth. The demand, preferred in the humblest 
manner by a special envoy, was refused by the queen, 
who for the motnent felt incensed against Henry for 
S6vei*al witty remarks which he was said to have 
uttered about her vanity and ill-temper. But not 
many days passed before she had seriously to repent 
the indnlgonoe of such petty revenge. On the 5th of 
April, while Heniy’s envoy was still trying to persuade 
her to assist his master, eight thousand Spanish troops' 
suddenly appeared hofoiu Calais, summoning the 
governor to surrender ; and two days after tho news 
reached London that, unless there arrived immediate 
assistance, the city would have to succumb. Now 
Elizabeth took tho alann. She at onoc despatched the 
earl of Essex to Ikiver, io cross tho Channel with tho 
fleetest ships that were being got ready for the invasion 
oi Spain, and attempt to raise the siege of Calais at 
any cost and any price. Essex started as soon as ho 
had received the queen’s commands ; but ho had not 
gone many hours when another express arrived, re- 
porting the fall of Calais as inevitable if not relieved 
within three days. It was a Sunday morning when 
the courier, booted, spurred, and dust-covered, made 
his appcai'ance before Elizabeth^ just as she was 
going to attend divine service at her chapel. She 
quickly put down her •prayer-book, and calling her 
secretary, dictated an order to the lord mayor and 
aldermen of London to impress a few thousand able- 
bodied males, or as largo a number as they could seize, 
and send them off to Dover, before tho day was gone. 
The fathers of the city weie listening to a sermon at 
St. Paul’s Cross when tho royal mandate arrived, and 
did not wait for tho end to execute it, A brilliant 
idea flashed through tho brain of tho worthy lord 
mayor immediately on receipt of tho order from his 
high, mighty, and most dreaded sovcieign. It was no 
easy task under ordinary circumstancx>s to catch so 
many able-bodied males at such very short notice 
given ; and it struck his lordship that the very l^st 
way to net his victims would bo to pounce upon 
them while lost in tho tranquillity of prayer and 
meditation, llie scheme was eminently suqgessfal. 
Before tbo morning service was over the doora of all 
ttie city churclios were suddenly closed, and to the 
intense stu-prise of tho congregations, sheriffs* officers 
marched in, and collared thostdutost and hest4ooking 
of tho male worshippers. '*Jn tlie afternoon tho pious 
citizens thus selected had arms put in their hands, 
and before tho evening" sun bad set they were trudg- 
ing along the old road to C!anterbiiry. The queen 
greatly ^mired the prompt action of the lord mayor 
and his brethren ; whiob admiration, however, was not 
shared by all herhubjoots. 

Energetic as wore the measures taken by Elizabeth 
to relieve Calais*, they proved completely useless. 
Before the herd of poor citizens kidnapped for glory 
liad beep driven to the seMhore, the report that the ’ 
city, English for so many c^enturies, had alien intotM 


fiinb^ tbo^nt could 
ttlten place, atn^' that the htiodte^ih 
armament premring to be thrown against 
^ili^'0 domiuionB would have prevented him from 
: boietmg his flag in /sight of the English shore. But 
regrets were vain under the cironmstanoes : to save 
Ci^is would have been easy, but to reconquer it was 
alt loMt impossible ; and nothiiig remained but to con- 
tinue the preparations for the invasion of Spain with 
redoubled enorgy.^ Elizabeth had not been at first 
inclined to form the oxj^dition on as large a scale as j 
propc^d by the carl of Essex ; but the advance of the 
Spanish arms on the Channel decided her, and she 
seemed inclined for tho moment to go rather above 
than under the estimate. Taking advantage of the 
treaty concluded just before with the United Provinces, 
she despatched Sir Francis Vere, a friend of Essex, to 
Amsterdam, to demand the assistance of the Dutch 
rebels in tho attack upon Spain. The noble-hearted 
“ bog^rs^' responded to the appeal with great 
liberality by sending twice the number of ships they 
were bound to by tho terns of the treaty, almost for- 
getting their own position in tho desire to aid in tho 
enterprise. To this resolution King Henry, whose 
influouoe was great in tho Netherlands, contributed 
much. Philip was tho only man upon eartli whom 
the Slave and good iiatured king hated with all the 
fulness of his impassioned heart ; for inolined as he 
was to think well of all men, pitying human weak- 
nesses, of which ho himself had not a few, he still 
looked upon tho Spanish monarch as a sort of incar- 
nate spirit of evil, full of malign and fiendish 

K ions. It was not for the open warfare made upon 
by Philip that ho hated him thus, but for his old 
praotioos of launching forward assassina Again and 
again tho life of Hcniw had been attempted ; and 
whenever ho investigated tho sources of the crime, he 
found that ho could trace them to the little oabinet at ^ 
Madrid, where tho pale-faced ruler of millions was 
writing dospatclios with tho ‘‘very lusty, beautiful 
lady,” his daughter. To crusli iliilip, the royal 
Beamese x\*ould have given half his kingdom, but un- 
fortunaitely as yet not even the half was under his com- 
mand ; and liis counsels to his Dutch friends, leather 
with best wishos for success, were all that he could 
contribute to tho great expi^ition about to invade 
Spaiii. Neither were without importance, for pressed 
by him, tho parliament of the United Provinces 
decided at once that twenty-two of their best ships 
of war should be sent into the Channel to join the 
Stilish fleet. The junction was ofifeoted at the end 
of Sby, Elizabeth’s ships bdng ranged in the bay of 
Plymouth, ready to raise their andUors amd sail away 
^ the south. 

On the morning ot the first of Juno tho great 
i^awnt left the shores of England, favoured by a 
mw wind. The queen had appointed Essex the com* 
tt^der-m-chief of the troops destined to be landed 
ai Bnain, altogether about twenty-four thousand in 
tiumber, induding above a thousand English noWomen 
g^tlemen serving as volunteers; while lord 
;H^ward, as hij^ admiral, had charge of tho sailing 


^ maters cemoeming the management 

^ fleet it was not by any means a wise arrange- 
ment, Essex and Howard cherishing no&iondly feeling 
, towardseachothor; and to counteract the effect of fhiK, 
and dreading a possible ooUision, Elizabeth nominakd 
above and aride of tho two commanders a council of 
five, *‘to keep them in due temper and harmony.” 
Tho five councillors were Sir Walter Ifaleigh, Lord 
Thomas Howard, Sir Francis Vore, Sir Conyers Clifford, 
and Sir George Carew, all brave men and good sailom, 
hut partizans more or loss of either Essex or tho high 
admiral. The whole of this olahomto macJiinery of 
command reflected but the turmoil and intrigues of 
Elizabeth’s court and seemed little fitted to advance 
the success of the exjiedition ,* however, the hopes of 
all were high when it started, and the fortune of the 
waves smiled upon it to such a degree tliat after a 
rapid, run across the Bay of Biscay end along tho 
Spanish and Portuguese coast the fleet threw anchor 
in St. {fehostian’s Bay, atthe entrance of tho harbour 
of Cadiz, without tho Iq^ of a single vessel. The I 
passage had boon so quick that no ititelligenco of tlio 1 
dan^r threatening his shores had as ycll^on received . 
by Philip ; and taking advantage of tho panic which 
the arrival of the expedition creattMl at Cadiz, the high 
admiral and Essex resolved to force their way into the 
harbour with the whole of tho armament under their 
command* Soon after daybreak on the morning of tlie 
2 1 st of June the English fleet put itself in movement, 
Sir Walter Raleigh leading the van. Tho broad and 
magnificent harbour cf Cadiz was protected by tho 
guns of the foxtross, as well as by a mass of largo 
cannon U|K>n the ramparts, while the entmnoo was 
barricaded by some thirty galleons, argosies, carracks, 
and frigates, all armed to the teeth, and stretching 
from one side to the other like a bridge. It soemod 
all but madness to rush upon such a gigantic bulwark 
of defences, yet the daring commanders of the English 
fleet did not hesitate for a moment in their course. 
Raleigh, leading the way in a vessel called tho 
“ Wai^ito,” sot the example of intrepidity by pushing 
ri^ht into the middle of the harbour, regardless of the 
hadstorm of fire from fort, walls, and ships, and hung 
on to the “ San Philip,” tho hugest of tho galloons, 
as a lion would put nis claws into the sides of on 
elephant. Every captain of an English vessel, great 
or small, did the same, which frightened tho Spanish 
sailors and soldiers to such an extent that they threw 
down their arms, while the officers ordered tlie andlioiu 
to be slipped, to gain the shore if possible. It availed 
them little. Tho big galleons, before tliey could run 
aground, lost most of their men, tumbling,” as 
Raleigh described it, into the sea heaps of soldiers 
like (Sals out of a sack.” Then, all on a sudden, the 
aspect of tho Spanish fleet became stiU more terrible. 
A negro slave, full of hatred of his proud taskmasters, 
set fire to the powder magazine of the ^ San Philip,” 
just after tho big ship had freed herself from tlie 
grasp of her bold enemies. Then there flashed forth a 
broad sheet of lightning followed by thunder, and at the 
same moment the mainmast of the ** San Philip ” was 
aeon shooting into the air like an arrow. Tho flames 
in a few mmntes seized another largo galleon, the 
**Sau Thomas,” with two hecto allies, and now the 
wflole became a scene of unm^TOio horror* " The 
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msi^^aos^ S1(r Walter Bafeigh, in W “ BeUtiaa 
cl tfto action,*' written Imto iixae after, ^ was 
liwajientablo; many drowned themsolvos; many, 
hair burnt, leaped into the water ; many were aoen 
hanring to the ships’ sides by the rc^s^ ends, up to 
ilie Bps in water, and many swimming, with grievous 
wounds, stmcken under water, and suddenly put out 
of pain ; and withal so huge a fire and such tearing of 
, the ordnance in the giuat “ Philip ** and the rest, as if 
any man had a desire to see hell itself, it was tliere the 
most lively figured." 

Amidst the smoke and flames of the burning fleet 
Essex landed flve thousand of his picked men, and led 
tfiam to an attack upon the city gate nearest the 
harbour. There was but slight resistance from within ; 
and in less than an hour Cadia had fallen into the 
possession of the English troops, whp immediately 
spread over tho great and wealthy city, burning, 
killing, and plunSsring. Many of tho officers and 
soldiers got hold of enormous ricW, carrying off loads 
of diamonds, gold, and jewels; and although Essex 
did everything in his power to stop the plunder, his 
efforts could e&ct little more than protect tho women 
and children. ITie sock of the city lasted the whole 
day and part of the night following ; but in the moan- 
while a prize greater than all Cadiz escaped the hands of 
the conquerors. During the attack of the English upon 
the great war s}iips,the famous ^plate-fleet," which had 
just arrived from America, with millions of treasure 
on board, had prudently retired to the bottom of the 
inner bay, protected by strong batteries. I’o follow 
and to seize the golden argosies, in 4ho fiust flush of 
success, while the air was thick with the smoke of the 
burning gtilloons, was Kaleigh’s inteiitiqn ; and though 
badly w'oundcd in tlie leg % a splinter, he proceeded 
to carry it out, when ho was called on shore by tho 
commander-in-chiof, Essex, noble and generous to a 
fault, was nevertheless not free from jealousy; and 
aware that the hcai t of his royal mistress was thirsting 
after tho 8ul)stantial contents of the plate-fleet far more 
than after tho ideal glory of capturing cities, ho had 
made up bis mind to havo no sharer in tho renowp of 
grasping the wonderful carracks. But his trooi^s kept 
sacking and burning within the city, and before tno 
bugle could call them together for fresh work, tho 
chief of tho Spanish ibrees, the duke of Medina Sidonia, 
had come to a decision of his own. The duke, since 
tho defeat of tho great Armada which he had com- 
manded, hated the English with deadly hatred ; and 
he now resolved without hesitation to destroy tho 
vast troastme of his master rather than let it fall into 
the hands of the enemy. While still engaged in the 
sack of Cadiz, Essex’s soldiom, who had Imn followed 
by most of tlie men of the expedition, all at omx) 
saw the heavens in H blaze. The great plate-fleot was 
burning : never before in the memory of men had 
there mm such a costly bonfire. For miles and miles 
around the air was loaded with the perfume of the 
liohest spices ; the jewels crackled ana sparkled, and 
the bmmng gold shot up in rich gremi names. The 
illumination was said to be worth above ten millions 
of ducats : King Philip ixsoeived the rcpoiii of it with 

B satiidStetion, but the maiden sovereign of Eng- 
was ready te cry at the news, film considered 
the* bonfire to bo {?aid out of her pocket. * i 




, mx a* oMiline of 

>6pent^ ships, the leaderis d tlm 
some perplexity as to what te do nexi *^An 
plan of campaign had never been Settled a^d 
the widest divergence of opinion now bc^an to si|^r 
among the seven chiefs among whom the qheeii bad 
divided the commands. While Emex deolatod himt* 
self strongly in favour of prosecuting the invssioh of 
Spain by marching into Andalusia, and establisl^pg 
a firm hold upon the sea-board between the <3uad^ 
quivir and tho Strait of Gibraltar, the lord 
utterly opposed this scheme as visiona^ and im- 
possible, and refused even to hold Cadiz itself* The 
five councillors, appointed to **koop them in due 
temper and harmony," did littlo but fan the fiame of 
disoord between Howard and Essex, by siding some 
with the one and some with the otlmr, until an agree- 
ment between the conflicting opinions had beomne 
utterly hopeless. At last the lord admiral threatened 
to sail away with tho ships under his orders, and 
leave his rival in command with his adherents alone 
on the foreign coast, and the threat was aotually 
executed in part before Essex would give way. But 
his own officers before this had revolt^ against him ; 
they all had their chests filled with the spoils of the 
ricn city, and anxious to throw their gold and 
diamonds safely into tho lap of their wives and 
friends at homo, they were not in the least want of 
glory for the moment, but cheerfully ranged them- 
selves at the side of the high admiml. >le ordered 
Cadiz to bo bumt^ tho inhabitants being allowed to 
quit their homes after paying a heavy ransom ; and 
on the 5th of July, Ube English forces re-embarked, 
with the rich city behintl them on fire. After taking 
and sacking tho town of Faro, in l^oitu^al, and carry- 
ing off, among other Vwty, tho famous library of 
Osorius, tho fleet made all haste homeward, and 
favoured by wind end waves, threw anchor again at 
Plymouth on tho IQth of August, after an absence d 
little more than two months. Essex, without waiting 
an hour, immediately posted to court ; ho feared that a 
stoim would arise against him, and tried to crush its 
eflect by appealing to tho love of her who had lifted 
him near to a throne. 

The fears of Essex wore but too well justified, Eliza* 
beth’s anger on learning that the expedition had 
I'ottiined with every man otirichod, but with no otW 
present for her than tbo bales of theology and 
philosophy netted at Faro, passed all bounds; and 
looking upon her favourite os chiefly responsible tor 
tbe loss of Philip’s golden carracks, she overwhelmed 
him with reproaches. Itefusing to listen to him to 
private, she ordered that he should undergo an exa- 
mination before the privy council, to justify his coa- 
dact both in allowing the treaauros resulting from tte 
sack of.Cadi£ to bo ajipropriated by his men, and % 
distributing afteiwards omor large sums, proceeds of 
the ransom paid by tho inhabitants of tho city, among 
the chief officers of the expedition. It was easy 
Essex to explain all, and to show that whatever ribitef 
his subordinates liad amassedf he himself had come baok 
with empto hands, the ^lory of Knj^and having 
the sole obj^t of all his actions. Burleigh, emx$y? 
though he wito vH the royal favourite, was so much 
pres^ hy his noble daieiice that be openly 
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tfc0 Ottttttcil, with tto effect of briijigittg 
aCwh heed the ire of JSlisabetb* She 

oaljiei her aged znkiater ” a miacroant and a coward,^ 
telling him that he was mote afraid of Essex than 
horself/* and alto&^thor rated him so fiercely that bo fell 
seriously iU» Not content with this, tlie queen, whose 
fury against her laNuurite seemed to grow with the 
attomi^ts of others to take his part, foigot herself so far 
as to strike one of her ladies of honour who preiiumcd 
to say a few woids in favour of Essex* Tlie lady, a 
Mrs. ilridgos, was presumed to bo a mark of the 
gallantries of the liandsomo earl ; and it was botli on 
this account and of her intorferenoo in his favour 
that the queen laid hand on her* The event was 
gravely represonlod by contompirary writers as an 
rmporiani aifair of state. “ The queen,” reported one 
of tbein, ** hath of late used tho fair Mrs. Bridges with 
woi'ds and blows of anger, and she and Mrs. Bussell 
were put out of the coffor-cliamber. They lay throe 
nights at my Lady Stafford’s, bat are now returned 
again to iheir wonted calling.” To make poaco with 
her Mrs. Elizabeth immediately after presented 

tlie important wardenship of the cinque ports to one 
of her friends. It was but natural that under a sexa- 
genarian maiden quoon England should be ruled by 
maids, or widows, of honour. 

Jn the iutiignos w^hich divided the court of Eliza- 
beth, tUo giuat question of the succession played an 
impWtant paat. Notwithstanding that it was for- 
bidden^ under visitation of tho severest displeasure of 
tho queen, even to bint that she would die some day, 
and would therefore rcquii'c a sticces^or, tho sobject 
necessarily was in tho minds of most men, and the 
engrossing thought of all courtiers. The fact that 
there 8oeinod but one real claimant to the throne, in 
the person of tho king of Scotland, altered little in tho 
great turmoil of iutiiguo and speculation ; for as long 
as Elizabeth had not rocHignized James as her suocesbor 
his position was more or less doubtful, and there wore 
none that could positively Siiy wLit tlio next wc^k, 
moutli, or year would bring forward. But very few 
daiod to cuter into any communication, o^ien or seciet, 
with James of Sctdland ; and among the more important 
lier&onages at Elizabeth’s court, Essex was the only 
one jQrebiiming, at very favouiablo moments, to hint 
at hiB claims to the snccossion. 1’he claims had been 
strcngtlionod within tho last fijw years hy tho m.irriago 
of tho young king with the t?rincess Anno of Denmark, 
winch had alieady been productive of offspring. The 
union, which proved as satisfactory to tho people of 
Sootlaiid, on fAcoount of the bride being of an old 
Vrotestant house, m distasteful to Elizabeth, furnish- 
ing food for her envy, had given rise to a little 
romantic episode, in which James distinguished him- 
aeU favomably. lie was umriicd to ^incess Anne, 
not quite fourteen years old, by proxy, on the 20th of 
Aug^ist, 1589, a year after the advent of tho great 
Armada; and the cetnmoiiy acoomplishod, tho juvenile 
bride Was givtsn in charge to Peter Munch, admiral 
of Denmark, to bo oaiiiod to her husband across the 
North Sea. 

The bridal v^jrsgo was beset with extraordinary 
dwgem aud diffioulties. Thrice the Danish admiral, 
twelve fine shijMi, attempted to make the Firth 
of Forth, end thrioft he was beaten 'back by stoims, 


the last tiiUo when already in sight tif the coast of 
Bcotland. Peter Munch was a brave old sailor, 
inured to the perils of tho waves, but this wns loo 
much for him. lie finuly took it into liw head that 
the storms on the North Hea w<^ro i>roducod by 
witohes— one witch in particular, known to lumself 
as the wife ofalnirgess of tho city of (\)ponhagou. 
Brix^ing over those matters, Peter Munch, instead of 
making one more attempt to carry tho princess under 
his charge to Scotland,’ or of undoi taking thc^ other 
alternative ro bring her back to her Danish friends, 
sailed with lior towaids tlie arctic lugions, throwing 
anchor finally at Opslo, a miserable little town of 
wooden honsos — converted, in more recent times, into 
tho Gamla-Byon, or Old Suburb, of Christiana — on tho 
Norwegian ooast. Fium here tho Danisli admiral de- 
spatched a letter to his court, begging tho king would 
graciously haiig tlie old witch of (kmenhagen, who, 
with others of nor tribe, was stopping his ))a8sago over 
the North Sea, piomising tliat as soon as she had been 
tied up ho would set sail again for his destination. At 
the same time Princess Anno, somewhat styptic about 
witches, but with a little faith in love, smit a note to 
her betrothed lord, announcing her unwilling voyage 
to the northom latitudes, and hc*r miseiy of being 
kept away from him. James received the message, 
carried by a young Dane named Htevcu Be.ilc, ])as- 
sionately enamoured of the young pi\nceKH,hiH mistiess, 
at tho beginning of October, and at once determined 
to disj)cn&e with the fuither seiwices of J*oior Mniieh 
by fetching his wife himself fiom Norway. His 
ministers strongly opposed the resolution ; but frames 
wiis not to bo daunted, and sotting sail witli five small 
vossols, the biggest of them of not more tlian one 
hundred and twenty tons, ho safely landed, on tho 28tU 
of October, in the bay of Flekkefiord, on the Norwegian 
ooast, some Imndred and fifty miles sonlh fjom tho 
dwelling-placo of Admiral Munch and Princess Anne. 
To discover them was not an easy task ; and tho king 
had to stalk about among the pathless luoinitainH of 
Norway for mon> than three weeks, till a ln(*ky acoidoiit 
brought him into Opslo. James had foi got tou all com t 
etiquette by this time, and, booted, diity, and snow- 
oovorod as ho was, stoymod into the prowuci^ ot his poor 
little bride, whom lie greeted with a hearty kiss, “ after 
the fck'Oltish faidiion.” Two days after there was a 
royal wedding at Opslo ; and having spent liis lioney- 
moon in a wooden bam, tho stonns of the JSkagor Back 
singing the epithalamlum, King James end his bride 
sot out on an overland joiiniey tlirough Sweden to 
Denmark. It was not a pleasant trip, in the depth of 
a Scandinavian winter, With tJie enow Tying six feet 
high ; but the matter was not to bo Imlped, the royal 
pair and their suite b<nng imlwHcd onwaid by the 
sorest of all wants, tho lack of vh'tuals. After a ^ory 
cold and somewhat dangerous journey of moi-o than 
a month, bride and bridegroom anivcd at last at 
Copenhagen, whoiu they were once moie manied 
with Lutheran lites, the fiieuds of Piincoss Anno 
deeming tho two previous nuptial ties not MifSciently 
strong. King James had no objection to be inarried 
on for ever, finding excessively comfortable in the 
Danish capital, in a life luxuries ho had never 

K re known. Spending his divs iu disouftsrng 
tly theek^ical i>oints, and hih aghts in getting j 
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dximk^ to was not tt little sorry wbon» in April, 1590, 
a deputation from Scotland arrived tb see wbat had 
boi^me of him. Thora was no help for poor Janies 
but to turn his fooo homewards ; and, escorted by the 
tinder Peter Munch— who, somehow or other, had 
disposed of all the Danish witches— king and queen 
safely landed at Leith on the first day of May. On 
the 19th of Febniaiy, 3694, Anne of Denmark pre- 
sented her lord with a son and heir, who was 
christened, a week afier, as Henry Frederick. 

The birth of a son was a tower of strength to King 
James, both among his own turbulent subjects and 
his friends in England; yet the veiy event served 
blit to jncrcat>e the jealousy of Elisabeth. She herself 
kept up a formal kind of intorcourso witli her pro- 
speef iye heir, but allowed no one to do tlio same*; and 
on being made aware, tbiwigh tlie report of her spies 
at the court of* Scotland, that the earl of Essex was 
exchanging occasional ciphered letters with the king, 
she severely reprinianded him for it. This happen^ 
soon after the return of the favourite fran the Cadiz 
expedition, and sei-vod to inci^case the cloud of royal 
disfavour against him to such an extent that he began 
seriously to fear fcr his position. To work upon the 
sympathy of his aged mistress, the earl had recourse 
to a remedy he hail often before tried, that of pretend 
ing severe illness. Tbo design proved effective once 
more, for no soonof had the queen hea^ that tlio life 
of her handsome friend was in danger, when she 
hurried to him, and peace was concluded on the 
* fairest terms. But Essex was well aware that the 
peace would not be lasting unless he should succeed 
. m repairing the Cadiz mirfortune, and with this end 
in view he proposed another expedition to the Spanish 
coast, for the purpose of intercepting the next plate- 
fleet,” believed to bo of more than ordinary import- 
ance and value. Elizabeth readily entered into the 
propc^al ; and the knowledge of the wealth amassed by 
individuals in the last ontorpriso attracting a vast 
number of advonturors, the scheme soon came to 
swell into gigantic dimensions. Early in the summer 
of 1597, a fleet of one hundred and twenty sail had 
assembled At riymoufb, of which seventeen wore 
queen’s ships, fortj^-tbreo merchantmen of more or 
less size, well armed for the occasion, and the rest 
tenders and victuallers. The fleet carried five 
thousand nowly-leyied troops and volunteers, and 
one thousand veterans from the Netherlands, the 
latter under Sir Francis Vero. On the urgent 
demand of Essex, the queen nominated him oom- 
mander-in-chief of both the naval and the military 
part of the &pedition, investing him with absolute 

G )Wors, unrestricted by any kind of supervision. 

nder hifn^ I/ord ThoipAs Howard was appointed 
vice admiral, and Sk Walter Jlaleigh roar-admiral, 
while the commAnd of the principal ships was given 
te the most experienced captains of the rpyal nayy, 
indnding Sir George Carew, Sir Thomas Vavasour, 
Sir Biohard ^wsen, and Sir William Mpnson. Thus 
prepared, the fleet sot sail from Plymouth on the {9ih 
, ^ but had 4 K»rce}y got put of sight of land 
when it was overtaken hv a storm, and had to return . 
" !h|o harbour, mth the loss of many men, and great 
' damage to tiie ships. On learning this miahapK and 
bearing that it would take a month to refit ihfl 


expedition Elizabeth ordered the diteinhar]kxM;ki^ di 
aU the laud forces, except the veterans of Sir Frauds 
Vere. Her majesty, as of old, kept carefully balanc- 
ing her accounts, and, while investigating tne law of 
chances, was getting afraid that the hunt after Phifip's 
carraoks would prove a non-paying speculation. 

Essex set sail once more on the 17th of August; and 
this time was fortunate enough to reach the Spanish 
coast, with no more serious misfortune than that of 
soattwing his fleet, by blundering directions, over a 
good part of the Atlantic Ocean. His incapacity to 
play Ac admiral, though no more than might have 
ooon expected, had become painfully apparent by this 
time, emboldening Sir Walter Raleigh to lake matters 
to some extent in his own hand. It had been settled 
to wait for the “plate-fleet” at the Azores, the usual 
resting place of the Spanisli argosies; and on Baleigh 
arriving there, separated from the rest of the expedi- 
tion, h© took upon himself to capture Fayal, the largest 
of the central islands. Essex, who arrived some days 
after, got into a great rage at tbo exploit of his subor- 
dinate, threatening to have him shot for broach of naval 
discipline. It was with dilBculty Lord Thomas Howard 
riuooeedcd in paci^ng the handsome earl and patch- 
ing up a reconciliation between him and Baleigli, so | 
as to prevent the immediate dissolution of the ontei*- 
priso. However, fiom this moment everything failed. 
Italoigh, conscious of being the true chief of the 
expedition, was too proud to allow himself to bo 
guided by a man utterly ignorant of naval aflairs, and 
tbo result was tliat the great “ plate-fleet ” oscapoil 
once again. But for a lucky accident wliich drove 
throe small Spanish merchantmen right into the amis 
of Essex, ho would have had to go back empty-handed, 
with the oorWnty of falling into utter disgrace. As 
it was, the carl felt humiliated enough on landing at 
Plymouth, late in October, and repairing to court to 
give an account of his expedition. Elizabeth received 
him with the most violent reproaches. She had 
loamt already that the vessels he had taken, the 
largest of which was of but four hundred tons, weie 
not worth sufficient to cover one half tlie cost of the 
adventure; and the knowledge that the payment of 
the other half would chiefly fall uixm her was enough 
to make her foigot all her affection for the beautiful 
master of t>ie horse whom site had turned info au 
admiral. The fiery nature of Essex could not brofjk 
the insults of the mistress who had so long treated 
him as a spoiled child, and he left the court in groat 
anger, retiring to his country house at Wanstead, 
From liero ho sent a challenge to Lord Howard, the 
high admiral, whom ho supposed to have influenced 
the queen against him, and who in his absence had 
been elevat^ to the earldom of Nottingham, “fur 
services,” as stated in the patent, “ rendered at the 
taking of Cadft.” Essex considered this a roflootion 
upon nis own conduct, and notwithstanding the pc^Uto 
refusal of the high admiral to shoot him or be shot at, 
talked of murd^ and revenge in such a strain as to 
frighten the queen at last. She was getting heartily 
tired of her impetuous frvourite, yet fdt not sufBoWt 
strmjgth within herself <o cast him off entirely. To 
mollify his anger, she elevated him to a dignity he ’ 
had long coveted, that of earl marshoj of , 

with which office he was solemnly invested "in 
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JSW; This mom^Ateily suspended the pt^y^r-hook from his pocket, and iwiutine: with his 
o(^rt%00% which, with the ittcroasing age of Eli«ar^ finger to the last vom of the fifty-fifth psfiin : “ Mon 
liethi began to influence to a high degree the govern- of blood shall not live out half tlioir days,’* laid it 
ni«t of the realm, befbro the passionate favourite. Tho words wore 


bethj began to influence to a high d^roe the govern- 
nwmt of tho realm. 

The return of the favourite to court gave not a little 
unhappiiLOss to Burleigh. Tho aged minister, who 
Imd guided the vessel of state now for more than a 
lifetime, was beginning to feel the end of lus career 
afiproaohing ; but there was one great desire still in his 
breast, which was to give a lasting peace to England 
before closing his eyes. Not mmnticipatcd by him, 
though quite unlookod for by his colleagues in the 
government, tho offer of such a peace arrived at tho 
end of tho year 1597. The' man who had mado 
Europe tho plaything of his ambition, who had turned 
whole nations into ferocious savages to establish 
certain dogmas of his own, and who had shed the 
blood of hundreds of thousands, and destroyed tho 
peace and happiness of millions to add a little to his 
imaginary power, tho piimo motor of all the ware 
tha^ad afflicted the civilissod world for nearly half a 
ccutuiy, King Philip of Spain, was getting tired of 
war. At the ago of seventy ttie fear of death suddenly 
opened his eyes to what the fear of God had never 
taught him— that men wore something more than 
fighting animals, mado to kill each other for the 
pleasure of princes or of priests. While writing 


prepbotio, though Essex knew it not 
Baron du Plcssis Mornai was only partly suc- 
cessful in his mission to make Elizabeth join in the 
general peace about to ho concluded. The influence 
of Essex, and of the war party which he was heading, 
was sufficient to keep her fi qm joining Heniy heartily ; 
and all that she could be memo to premise was that 
she would send an ambassador to take part in the 
negotiations for peace. In the choice of tho ambaasador 
Burleigh obtained what ho believed to be an advantage, 
by having his son, the secretary of state, appointed 
for the im|)ortaut post. Sir R«»bert Cecil took lus de- 
parture towaids the end of Pebiuary, 1598, to join 
the Spanish, French, and Dutch ploniiwtentiaries, who 
had met at Vorvins, in Picardy, to draw up tho peace 
treaty. But most desirous though ho was to get 
England included in the treaty, his efforts wore in- 
effectual, the queen, guided by Essex, laying down flm 
most preposterous conditions. By her omer, ho had 
soon after to qnit Vervins, drawing the Dutch envoys 
with him, and leaving Henry to conclude peace for 
himself. There was no difficulty as to terms, and on 
tho 2nd of May, tho representatives of King Philip 


desmtehes with his daughter, tho only being upon siracd a treaty stipulating tho acknowledgment of 
earth he loved, illness suddenly struck the aged Ilonry as king of France, and tlie restoration of all 


desjx)! to the groimd, and after lying insensible for 
several hours, his physichuis had the courage to tell him 
that the disoase under which he was suffering was in- 
curable, and that his days wore numbered. Tho effect 
of this announcement was instantaneous. All the un- 
tameable pride and liaughtinoss of Philip seemed to 
give way at the moment ; and ho who but a short time 
before had scorned the idt^a of even treating with his 
rebellious subjects in the Netherlands, os woU as with 
tho Bearnose inler of Franco, humbleid himself so far 
as to go begging for peace. To the infinite astonish- 
ment of Henry IV., a special envoy appeared before 
him, just as ho was besieging Amiens, which the 
Spaniards had taken by surprise, offering peace on 
tenris to be dictated by himself. Henry loved his 
subjects too dearly not to be delighted by the pro- 
posal; however, his feeling of honour forbade his 
entering into negotiations without his allies, and ho 
therefore replied to the Spanish envoy that ho was 
quite willing to make peaC )0 provided he was joined by 
the goveraments of England and of tho Netherlands. 
IV) obtain Elizabeth’s consent and co-operation, the 


king forthwith despatched to her asocial ambassador, 
in the person of iWon da Flossis Mornai, one of the 
leading Huguenot statesmen. The baron was warmly 
received by Burleigh, whoso delight at the prospect 
of a genem and enduring peace was not less than 
that m the kind-hearted monarch of Fmnoe. There 
aeoTUed Utile difficulty in arranging matters witli 
Henry’s envoy, when all at once Essex, just ap- 
points earl marshal, and in renewed fovour with the 
queen, made the weight of hie influence felt. He 
fondly protested in the privy council against peace 


the towns taken duritig the war, including (^Jalais. A 
long series of victories could not have given Henry 
more favourable conditions than these ; nevertheless, 
tho very eagerness of tho king of Spain to cfmcliule 

S i created distrust among the Iluguenots, who 
ted his death-bed repentance, and continued 
detesting him, calling him tho demon of the south.” 
To restore confidence among his old friends, and 
show them that there was no socrot understanding be- 
tween him and “ the demon,” Henry proclaimed, pre- 
vious to tho signature of tho treaty of Vorvins, on tho 
15th of April, 1598, a decree of religious tolerance, 
celebrated for generations as tho Edict of Nantes. 
“ Now that it pleases God to vouclisafo to ns the pro- 
spect of peace,” the preamble of tho edict commenced, 
wo deem we cannot bettor express our thanks than 
by providing laws securing the worship of His holy 
name by «dl our subjects ; so that, until the time when 
it may please Him to let all men pmy in one creed 
and under one form of religion, they may not hate and 
persecute each other for seeking the same high object 
m different ways.” Next to the Kefortnation itself, 
the sixteenth century world had produced nothing so 
exalted as this noble law of tolerance, issued by Ileni^ 
the Gmt. , 

Tho exclusion of England from* tho treaty of Voi-vins 
caused ^eep disappointment to Burleigh, venting itself 
in openly-expf eased enmity of Essex. Tho latter was 
boastfully proud of tho victory achieved in this instance, 
and lost no occasion to return the hostility shown by 
the lord treasurer and his son, so that before long tho 
war of factions around tlie throne was raging more 


fondly protested in the privy council against peace fiercely than ever. In the prelongation of this 
being concluded with Philip, and kept taking about struggle Essex was no mat(#for tlie two Cecils, as he 
battik ah4 till Burleigh thought it ume to Jjod to fe|4l>ofore many months we/ * over. The great 

coareot him. The aged lord treasurer quietly drew a subject drdiscussion in the privy during the 
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wMe ©f tiio spring of 1598* wbil© VMMf XI. 
burying his swi'd nnd Henry IV. wa# pitXJWnung 
universal toleration, was the state of Ireland. The 
Tronic malady of rebellion which bad , prevailed for 
generations in Ireland, making it a nominal more than 
a i*eal appendage of the English crowO, bfid become 
so terrible as to render some sort of action indispensable, 


so terrible as to render some sort of action indispensable, 
leaving little more than tlie choice between giving up 
the country altogether, or restoring order at the point 
of the sword. To the constant fights between the 
native clucftams, who kept devouring each other, 
ignoring aliogother the existence of a distant king or 
queen, there had been added of late attacks npon the 
small territory known as the Palo, occupied by English 
trooi)s, and wliich foiinod the only portiem of Ireland 
over which the govemment of Elissabeth exerted 
actual sway. Even this was disputed now by Hugh 
0*Noil* earl of Tyrone, a chieftain risen to power by 
swallowing some dozen of bis brethren, and who 
dreamt of making himself lord of the whole ^ island, 
witli the help of the pope and the king of Spain. To 
submit having tei ma dictated to her by this breechlesa 
hero was too much for the proud spirit of Elizabeth, 
and after taking the advice of the privy council, she 
determined to send suflicient • forces into Ireland to 
punish Tyrone, so as to reconquer at least the nominal 
Movci eignty of the country. On the recommendation 
of Burleigh, Sir ^^lliam Knollys, an experienced old 
soldier, ^vas nominated to the command-imehief of the 
tixxips ; and all seemed on the point of being arranged, 
when the carl of Kssex lifted his voice against tho 
a]>pointmcnt at a meeting of tho councii held in June, 

1 598, and jireridcd over fey tho queen. Ho insisted, in 
a very huuglity manner, that the nomination of Sir 
William Knollys should lie canoelled, and that one of 
his fi lends, Sir George Carew, should be appointed in 
his stead. I’his led to ati allovcation, in which Eliza- 
lxd.h took imrt, and words grew hot, until Essex, 
eiitii'ely forgetful of the re8|)ect duo to his royal 
mistress, jumped fiom his seat and turned bis back 
upon her with ati expicssion of contempt. Her three 


score years did not prevent the infuriated queen from hia symp^hy with nT fvTrdlwo 

instantly punishing tho insult. With a “ GaVs death ! frankly offered him tho hand of fncndship. 

1 i n -n •nrxiiinci* cri’cat ambition waste 


seriou(dy ill, and hefbw tmmy d^ jl' #'**'0 
became manifest that he ym8,dyinjg. Ha had^g. 
suffered fiom gotit, which ^ enfeebled hk vim 
frame, and, once sunk on his couch of sickness, .left 
him unahle even to use his hands ibr eating* 
both, as Botm as she heard of the serious state of n^r 
old minister, trustiest of all her servwits, began visi&Jg 
ym, though herself fiir from well, and going day after 
day, took a sad pleasure in administering to him UtOe 
comforts, and tajcing the place of a nurse in givingnun 
his food. Those kind attentions greatly choem the 
heart of the dying statesman ; and when, on the 4tb 
of August, he closed his eyes for the last earthly slwp, 
it was ■wiA a smile on his lips. Tho loss of Burleigh 
deeply affected the queen. Her tears flowed fast when 
the news of his.deam was canied to her, and nothing 
for a long while could disturb her melaiK'holy.^ 
she 'herself was approaohmg the dark gate dividing 
the here from tho hereafter, Elizabeth j^ignantly felt 
at the decease of Burleigh, and felt again, a few weeks 
after, on the report of another death. On the 4& eff 
August expired her truest frioud j and on the of 
September following died her greatest enemy. King 
Philip perished on this day, alter having suffered for 
moni^ the most excruciating pains, his boily being 
covered aU over with frightful ulcers, and tlio woms 
Viogitin in g to devour him while yet the last faiflM 
flame of life was flickering, llie end of tho “ demon, •' 
tho south ” was a great theme for Huguenot pi-eacho% ; 
yet was it not altogether devoid of tlio coldly heroic 
clement. Not a sound of complaint escaped the lips of 
Philip under idl his honiblo sufferings, and not a tear 
moistened his eye in 'taking lareiVoll of tho world. 
Ills indomitable pride never left him for an instant ; 
he tliought it unbecoming in a great king to utter 
complaints, and he complained not,. ■ Ho died as ho 
had lived, silent and imiionotiable. 

When tho queen’s grief about the loss of her gioat 
minister had somewhat subsided, Essex returned to 
court. He was loo honest to feign sorrow for tl»e , 
death of a man who had been bis bitter enemy; bujb 
his sympathy with Sir Robert Cedi was real, and he 
franWv offered him tho hand of friendship, nie 


Go aiid bo lianged 1” sho rushed upon Essex, treating ! 
him to a hearty box on tbo ear, in good schoolboy 
fashioa, To see tho aged queen thus atta(3k her tall lover 
was oxcessivoly droll ; but unfortunately Hio favourite 
wanted tho sense of humour necessary to appreciate 
tke ludicrousness of tho action, and instead of kissing 
tlie thin lingers that had touidted him, he stamped his 
foot and granijcd the hUt of his sword.^ Several 
memliers of tho privy council, the high admiral among 
them, instantly throw themselves forward to prevent 
the ear] disgracing himself by unsheathing hi» weapon, 
and he was hurried fifeui the room, though not before 
giving vent to some vituperation about kings in 
petticoats,** 

Had any other man but Es^ ventured to threaten 
Elioa^tli in manner ho,4|id, his head would have 
instantly paid lur tho audjjkcity ; him vhe pardoned, but 
did^pt absolve. Tho scene in the privy council was, 
irvei^ooked the sooner, as the queen had little time^ to, 
i^thiiik of tlie misbehaviour of her pouting 
hn event of infinitely more importance abso?^ 
whefie attention. In tbo middle of 


young secietary, whose great ambition was to fill the 
vacant place of chief adviser of Elizabeth, profe^ed 
the same feelings, yet mislnisled Essex secretly, Doth 
as a rival in ttie quoerrs favour, and as absolutely 
opposed to his jieace policy. Cecil hated war even 
more than his fiithoi', and knowing that as long as the 
imperious earl prosoived his influence with the queen 
there would bo no security against England being 
dragged into Wtle, at some moment or other, he felt 
liimself compelled in mere self-defence to got rid^d-Mj 
him. An opportunity was not long wanting, ’ I'be 
proceedings against Ireland, interrupted by tbe death 
of the lord trmsuror, were taken Tip soon after ; and 
the question of the appointment of a coinmandor-in- 
chief coming ^n ‘^ga}n tfor ^^Wuasion in the privy 
council, Cecn.fa:tfully hiixted at the fitness of the earj 
of Essex to fiU the post. Elizabeth eagerly caught at 
suggestion. Bhe felt auito os anxious as i)ie 
secrofa^ to discard Essex, Wing got tired of tho . 
hMdsomo lover who bad amused her for a time, but. 
was now becoming veiy inconvenient and troublesmo 
'in bio arrogance. Tim offer to take tho chief . 
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:#raii«i Wd0 accbrdiijgfy to the earlj «m 
to bo conscious that it was a snaro, 
^ nothing el^ than to load him into destruo- 
tidn, ho deemed it cowardice to refaw tho post His 
onWoonditions wore to bo invested with ample powers^ 
ai^to havo fte command of at least thirty tnousatid 
troops ; and all this being granted to him, together 
with the right of nominating his own officei’s, he set 
soil in Mardi, 1699. Betoe starting, his heart mis- 
gave him once more, and with a eonsciousness as if 
roln was impending over him; he sent a pathetic 
letter to liis royal misti*es8. From ei mind delighting 
in sorrow,** Essex wrote ; “ from spirits wasted with 
jwission ; ftom a heart torn in pieces with care, grief, 
ahd travel ; from a man that nateth himself and all 
things ©Iso that keep him alive: what seiwice can 
your majesty expeset, since any seiwice past deseiwes 
no more tluin banislunont and proscription to the 
oursedost of all islands? It is a rebel’s pride and 
assumption that you will give me leave to ransom 
myimlf out of this hateful prison, out of my loathed 
body, which, if it happenotn so, your majesty shall 
’have no cause to misliko tho fasliion of my death, since 
the course of my life could never please you,” Eliza- 
beth received her fiivourite’s romantic address with 

E '; indiiferenee, and quietly allowed him to take 
eparture for “ the enrsedest of all islands.** 

The career of Essex in Ireland justified but tai 
mneh his evil forcbc^dings. He landed at Ilublin 
with an army of twenty-two thousand men, and found 
ten thousand more in garrison within tho English 
Pale ; but cousidcrable as was /bis force, it was utterly 
inadequate for the gigantic task assigned to him. 
Ireland, to bo brought under obedience to tho English 
government, hai to bo not only conquered, but to be 
civilized. * 1*0 kill a few thousand natives in battle, or 
to liung a few score ragged chieftains, calling Uiem- 
selves kings, was clearly useless for achieving the 
desired end, amounting to little else than lopping off 
bmnehes of single trees, while a virgin forest was 
remaining behind, A few weeks’ sojourn in the Pale, 
with an occasional raid into impenetrable bogs and 
attack upon half-naked jieoplo armed with clubs and 
spears, were quite suificient to teach Essex not to 
attepipt the task of conquering a country which, even 
if conqueied, could not. possibly be held ; and ho there- 
for© wisely resigned himself to establish orderly rule 
in the districts occupied by English troops, or more 
immediately within their reach. With this object in 
view he left Dublin on the 10th of May, at the head 
of a foi’ce of sixteen thousand men, and defeating the 
i*obels in a number of ongugoments, with groat loss on 
his part, yet veiy little actual result, made his way to 
Waterford, and from thence back again to the capital. 
Here he mnained fiom the 8rd of Jnjy till the 28th 
of August, and then set out on a march northward 
into Ulster, to do battle with the earl of Tyrone, the 
greatest and most dangeious foe of the English govem- 
ment The two armies met on the road from T)i^- 
heda to Louth ; but instead of fighting the chirfs 
enteted into negotiations with each other. Sickness 
. and constant skiimishing with the natives had reduced 
the troops un^r the ciommand of Esseit to less than 
teit thousand $ %iid finding himself <mposed by a force 
; ineiro than times the siatitogth 


in a very superior position, ho gladly af5oept»>sd the 
o^r of the rebel chief to treat for peace. On the 
proposition of Tyrone, he and Essex met at the ford of 
Belkchinche, the Irish earl sitting onhoi^seljackiutho 
middle of the stream, with the water up to his hips, 
and Essex standing on the southom bank, leaning on 
his swoxi *1^6 rosult of this conforonoo was an 
amistiOe of six weeks, which had no sooner been 
concluded when Essex marched back to Dublin, 
troubling himself no further about the proceedings of 
his antagonist. A report had icacfaed him t^t the 
queen liad fallen alarmingly ill, and be was seized by 
an ovewhelming anxiety to get bock to England. 

Arrived at Dublin, Essex made tho government of 
Ireland over to his friend. Sir George Corew, and 
without asking tlie permission of the queen to quit his 
{>ost, or awaiting any orders of tho home government, 
took passage on board one of his sliijis for England, 
accompanied by only six peiuons, among them Sir 
John Harrington, a godson of Elizabeth. The travel- 
lers reached London before daybreak on tlio morning 4 
of the 28th of September; and learning that the quoon ' 
was at her palace of Nonsuch, in Surrey, Essex hastily ' 
crossed the Thames ferry at Lambotn, and spurred 
along the miry paths and bye-ianes till he had reached 
the royal residence. It was ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing when tho impetuous rider stood before the palace 
gates, and was told that the qfiecn had not yet 
quitted her chamber. The information was lost u^K)n 
Essex, for without waiting a moment, breatlllcss, liis 
clothes in disorder, and b^pattered with mud up to 
his very feoe,* he rushed into Elizabeth’s bedroom, 
scattering tho fi*ightened maids of honour to right and 
left. The queexi had just risen, with her hair still 
about her foco, when the earl stormed into her chamber, 
turow himself at her feet, and in a wild burst of passion 
seized her hands, which he covered with kisses. The 
sight of the hot lover before her, strikingly handsome 
even in his travel-stained garments, with tlie flubli of 
excitement and of tlie long morning ride upon his face, 
was too pleasing to tho queen not to make her overlook 
the want of respect of his violent in trusion ; and after a 
lengtlicned interview Essex retired, loudly oxjiressing 
his wntentment to the courtiers assembled in tho ante^ 
chamber. Tho satisfaction was somewhat premature. 
Half an hour after the departure of her favourite Eliza- 
beth granted an audience to Sir Kobert Cecil ; and when 
tlio earl returned in tlie course of tho day, having 
cast off the traveller, and clad in his superb court di ess, 
he found the scene entirely changed. It was with 
great difficulty he obtained another iqiorview with 
her majesty, who no longer looked smilingly upon 
him, but told him in a hoish tone t^t he would liave 
to justify before the privy council his conduct of 
leaving his post and neglecting his duty. Cecil was 
stanfiug at the sidq of the queen while she addressed 
the eail, whose agitation made his hands tremble, 
while an ashy paleness spread over his face. The 
battle between the handsome and highly-gifted earl 
and the «)oked little secretary with the ‘‘ big head- 
piece mjB fast drawing to an end, and Essex himself 
could doubt no longer would win tho game. 

The earl was sumiwPed before the nnvy co^cil 
,the day-after his arrival at Nonmeh Palao^ the 29ta 
‘ “ When ho cniorod he council room, at 
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two in the eCtomoon, the lords tnso for o moment to 
greet blih ; but they seated themGKdves immediately 
after, while he remained stabding bareheaded at the 
foot of the> table. After a short pause Sir Kobert 
(>6oil took up a paper, and, requesting the attention of 
Bsimx, informed him that ho stood indicted on tlireo 
charges, namely, “ his disobedience of her majesty’s 
instructions in regard to Ireland ; his contemptuous 
disiogard of his duty in rotunimg without leave ; and 
his over-bold going to her majesty’s presence in her 
liedohambor.” The replies of the earl were dignified, 
though resting on grounds unknown both to civil and 
militaiy* law. lie pretended that as oommander-in- 
cliief, invested with absolute powers, ho had a right to 
conclude treaties with rebels, oven although his orders 
wore to make war upon thorn, and he moreover argued 
that the same absolute powers enabled him to leave 
liis post temporarily for the puipose of conferring with 
liis sovoroign. As to the charge of rushing unan- 
nounced into the queen’s bedroom, Esses threw him- 
self at her majesty's mercy. On having the defence 
of the earl communicated to her, Elizabeth remarked, 
drily, “ that she would pause and consider liis answers,” 
giving orders at the same time to confine Esses to 
his own room. 1'he same evening the queen had an 
interview with her godson, to whom she voiy excitedly 
expressed her feelings concerning the man in whose 
company he had cd!me from Ireland. Sir John Ilar- 
rington himself recorded the interview in a letter to 
a friend. When first esjaying her godson, “ What !” 
Elizabeth exclaimed, “did the fixu bring you too? 
Go back to your business.” The lioney^ words of 
Sir John, thoroughly acquainted with all the arts of 
courtiorship, had little effect upon the angry queen. 
“ She chafi^ much,” Harrington informed nis friend, 

“ walked to and fro, looked with discomposure in lior 
visage, and, when I kneeled to her, oatohod at iny 
girdle and swore, * By God's son I I am no queen : 
that man is above me! Who gave him command to 
come here so soon? I did send him on other business.’ 
She bid me go home ; and I did not stay to bo bidden 
twice. If all the Irish rebels had been at my heels 1 
slionld not have made bettor speed.” 

That Essex had finally, and probably for over, 
fallen from the giddy height to which the queen’s 
favour had raised him was now beyond doubt ; but 
the real causes of Elizabeth's wrath against her old 
favourite wero as yet known only to herself and Sir 
Robert Cecil. I'he earl’s treaty with Tyrone, and 
subsequent flight from Ins post of duty, though grave 
facts in the aejf of accusation, were tlio mere pretence 
of his ruin, and still more eo his unautliorized 
intrusion into the royal bedroom. Elizabeth had 
pardoned the latter onme, not too heinous ii\ her eyes, 
the moment it >vas committed ; and it was only after 
the conference witiii Cecil, which fallowed in the wake 
of the oaiTs unexpected appeamnee at court, that her 
feelin)^ towards him seemed to turn, all on a sudden, 
from love into hatred. It was this oouferonoe which 
decided the fate of Essex. In it the secretary in^ 
formed her majesty, under proof of many documents, 
that^lhe earl had b^n for a lengthened time in con- 
stant comnmmcation with Sing James ; that his oorre- 
iq)ondenc6 had grown more and more intinuirto dnrinjg^ 
his sojonin in Ireland ; and tliat the real reason of 


abrupt departure from his post, was tabe found 
receipt of news whidi mode him hope that the crown 
was about to be left vacant, and that he might help 
to place it on the head of his royal corroepndent 
There was a considerable amount of truth in these , 
revelations made by Cecil to his royal mistress; but 
the secretary neglected to add a few important jpoanta 
concerning his own actions. He himself had long 
kept up an active inteicourse with James VL, so 
contrived, however, that it could not bo easily proved; 
and he himself had sent the report of the desperate 
illness of the queen to Ireland, and to prevent its 
immediate ooutiadiotion had stopped for a few days all 
ships but those carrying the intelligenoo. The 
bait had taken exceedingly well, luring the too 
vehement and too caieless favourite to destruction. 
Though it could not bo charged against Essex aaa 
crime to exchange letters with the monarch of Scotland 
or his friends, and to harbour intentions for assisting 
him in securing a succession to which all England 
I held him to be entitled, Elizabeth's auger neverthel^s 
passed all bounds on hearing of the deceit practised 
by the man neaiosfc to nor heait, leaving her 
d^ided never to forgive him. The first examination 
of ,thc earl was followed by another the next day, 
after which the queen gave ordero that he sliould be 
committed to tlie custody of the lord keeper at Yoik 
House. In tlie meanwhile tliero were warm discus- 
sions in the privy council, where Essex personally 
had as^ many friends as Cecil onomios ; and it was do- 
oided in the end to acquit the earl from the charges 
brought against him. ^ Elizabeth showed somo exas- 
peration at the report, but soon calmed down, being 
herself undecided as y^ what to do with her discarded 
favourite. A feint flicker of tenderness for him was 
still lingering in the bosom of the queen, now hatred 
being strangely mixed with old love. 

For more than eight months Elizabeth wavered 
between rancour and pity, till at last pity got the 
upper hand. Thrice she made out the warrant for 
ilie oonnmttal of Essex to the lower, and tlirico she 
revok^ it, giving finally, as if ashamed of her own 
indecision, a half secret command for his release from 
the custody of the lord keeper, with strict orders, how- 
ever, that ho sliould not venture into her presence. 
I'he earl sullenly obeyed, but, as if in revenge or his 
excliision from court, at once began to keep open 
house at^ his mansion in Essex Street, gathering 
around him all his friends and admirers, and forming 
a sort of court of his own. His popularity among tlie 
citizens of London had always been groat, both cm 
account of his brilliant personal qualities end his 
unbounded liberality, so that there was noivant of 
ardent followers ready to share in his banquets, to 
listen to his speeches, and to bestow upon him their 
enthusiastic applause. The latter went deep into 
the heart of Essex, ripening apian over which he had 
been brooding over since the commoneoment of his 
disgrace at court It consisted of nothing less ttom 
to expel Cecil and his party fordbly from the govern-* 
ment, to surround the queen by a numtor of his own 
adherents, making her to somo extent a prisoner, 
in^rder to gain a strong hold over the pecmle, suf- 
ficient to counteract the affection borim to El^befh, 
to call in the aid of the king of S^Uand as h^ , 
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^ thef throne* Wilid €ui Wa9 the isohemo, the 
eetiously abont its exoontion « few months after 
hift release from onstody. " Scattering money with o^n 
handSi he soon gather^ around him a great numW 
of partizans, some of them mere needy adventui^rs^ 
but others of a better class, who bad served under 
him in Franco, Ireland, and Spain* They diligently 
spread the . rumour that the queen was not right in 
her senses, and that, having Mien entirely under the 
dominion of her crooked littlo secretary, a conspiracy 
had been sot on foot for depriving King James of hia 
right to the succession, and admitting the claim of tlic 
daughter of l^ilip 11., who, being a foreigner and 
entirely ignorant of the countiy, would fall under tlio 
absolute rule of the Cecil clique. The story found 
credence, the more so as there seemed real signs tliat 
the mental fhcultios of Elizabotli wore on the verge of 
aberration. “ She walks much,** Sir John Harrington 
wn)te to a city acquaintance, “ in her chamber, and 
stamps with her foot at ill nows, and thrusts her 
rusty sword at times into the tapestry in gixjat rage. 
She always keeps a sword hy her table. IJer high- 
ness hath worn but one change of raiment for many 
days, and swears much at those that cause her griefs.** 
She had griefs enough, the poor queen, now getting 
dose upon seventy, with crowds of fawning hypocrites 
ainund her, with noUiing but envy, jealousy, and 
distoist before her eyes, and without a single true- 
loving human creaturo in the world on whoso bosom 
die might rest her grey old head. 

The pi*eparations of Essex to possess himself of the 
gcveriimont wore not carried gn in secret, but openly 
in the light of day. Hut for her utter prostration of 
mind and body, iflizabotli might have ended thorn at 
a stroke, by dospatcliing hall a dozen of her guards, 
and sending Estsex to the Tower. However, she allowed 
him, with ap^ivont unconcern, to preach insurrection 
nut only in his own house but at ovoiy public place in 
the city ; and it was not before the beginning of 
February, 1601, when bo had been playing the rebel 
for more than sovon months, that she sent two 
members of the privy council, the lord chancellor and 
the lord chief justice, to remonstrate with him about 
his undutiful behaviour. It was on a Sunday morning, 
thc«8tli of February, that the two dords knocked at 
Iho gate of Essex House, domaiiding admission in the 
name of the queen. They were admitted into the 
courtyard after some delay, and finding it full of armed 
men, looking as if prepared for a fight or a revolt, 
demanded tb know tiio meaning of this cxtniordiiiary 
assemblage. Essex, speaking with groat vehemence, 
told them that his life was in danger from the 
machinations of his enemies, and tliai his friends had 
gathered 'around him for his own and their safety. 
To this the lord keeper replied that ^e laws of the 
land would protect him, as all other citizens; but 
while he was trying to pacify the excited earl, a great 
clamour arose among the crowd, they crying, address- 
ing their chief, Away, my lord, they abuse you, they 
betray yoxif they undo you.” Bravely facing the multi- 
tude, the lord keeper made another attempt to appease 
the earl ; Lot us speak with you privately,” he ex- 
claimed, ^‘so as to understand your griefs.** Esnox 
thereu^n led them into the house, as if to hold a con« 
v^rsation ; yo$ instead of doing so locked them up in a 


room, while the armed mob behind went dying, “ Kill 
them! kill them!” Having made prisoners of the 
queen’s envoys, the oarl nmed forth from hia house 
towards the city, brandishing his sword, and calling 
Uj[X)n ilie people to rise in anus and gather around him. 

A madder attempt at revolt liad never been made 
in England. The earl was a great favourite among 
the citizens of London, and they fully comprehoudod 
his griefo of disappointed ambitioif; but when ho 
stormed through the streets, his naked sword in 
hand, not a man stirred from bis door, all staring at 
him as at an apparition, or a person seized by 
temporary insanity. Arrived at Ludgato, witli *a 
crowd of his own followers and servants at his heels, 
Essex found the chains diawn, and hia progiees 
opposed by a company of the train bands, called up 
in haste by the biohop of London. A eonfiiot ensued, 
in which several men wore killed, which appeared to 
have the cflect of sohei ing the infuriated eai‘l, so that 
he pressed no further, but making his way to the 
river, jumped into a barge, and returned to Essex 
House. Here, in the meanwhile, things had gone 
against him nearly as much as in the city. By the 
help of one of his false trionds, the lord koopor and lord 
chancellor, whom he intended to hold as hostages, had 
escaped, and defection seemed rite among the rabble 
of his adherents. Essex nevertheless continued in his 
mad course, resolved to tuni his *d welling into a for- 
tress against the government, whereupon Cecil began 
to tliink that the game had lasted long enough. AVith- 
out awaiting the orders of the queen, who had listened 
to the report of the carl’s revolt with the gi-oatest in- 
difference, evidently considering it a more farce, he 
despiitohed a largo body of soldiers with cannon and 
ammunition to attack Essex House, and, if necessaiy, 
batter it to tho ground. The force, oonimandod by 
the earl of Kottiugliam, arrived at iiiglitfall; but 
before tho preparations for tho assault upon his 
improvised stronghold had been completed, Essex 
declared his intention to suri’cndcr. It was against 
the advice of his more intimate fiicnds, who argued 
that ho had gone too far to be able to claim a pardon, 
and that ho had no other resource left but to fight his 
way through his assailants, and seek safety abroad, in 
Fmneo or tho Netherlands. However, tlie earl did 
not listen to this counsel ; his sudden frenzy had been 
followed by equally sudden depression, and in this 
mood he handed his sword to Nottingham, with tho 
fooling still strong in his mind of posKissing tho love j 
of tho queen. lie soeiued to forgot that the queen j 
was verging upon throe score and ten. * i 

Early on the morning of iho 9th of February, tho 
gates of tlio Tower sliut upon Essex; and on the 
morning .of the I9th he was led to trial before iho 
house of poors on the charge bf high treason. The 
guilt of tho oarl in attempting to stir up an insurrec- 
tion, and oven diedding blood to this effect, was 
undeniable, and his defence, therefore, was reduced to 
^e plea that ho did not intend to hurt Oie queen 
petuonally. “ Here I protest before tho living Cod,” 
he exclaimed, solemnly, ** as he may have mercy ujHm 
me, that my conscience is clear from any disloyal 
tliought of harm to her rndfesty.” ITiis plea natumlly 
^coultt avail him but little, and 'iftor a trial, lasting 
from nine in tho morning till siv at night, in winch 
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in whom ho himaolf had raitied, Fra»oU Bacon, 
oovoting disfcinotiotiL in the rancour of his attacks— 
iSsiseii: was condemned to death. When led hack to 
the Tc^wer by torchlight, with the sharp axo of tlie 
executioner turned against his fkco, half ^ tlie popula- 
tion of the city streamed forth to see him ; but he, 
as recorded by an eye-witness, “ went a swift pace, 
bendinsr Ws iace to the earth, and would not look 

" .m .t f ... l-wi. 


the queen wont down to Dover, on learning that llonry 
was on a joumey to Calais, taking cate to let hliU 
know that she was expecting him, and adding, tO giVe 
a spur to his curiosity, that she had a most impori^it 
secret to communicato, which could be told to none 
but himself But Henry politely excus^ hiins^ 
refusing, almost for the first time in his life, the 
vitation of a lady. He would not have refused, vxo* i 


nenamg ais laua w xup ^ ^ have refused, 

ff> “A OE^ “y! " ‘■‘e W 1»» imUrf 

"ni 2ie <f lOOI. tho ?ii»n amm^ • 


a Tm h^nd putting ^ eUbomte parlian»ut-tha la«t of her reign. She opened it in 
sign^ It Wit _ _ .1 norson. with srreat nomn. on tho 27th of October : but 


Xr hia trianir Urfa h^d was stnidk off within towa^ the end of the ceremony, rfm shirred and 
weJlB of the Tower, in the preeenoe of only a few 


M if witnefising an entertainment, mofflcial report oourt^a. it Mcame evment re nu real ner aays were 
“ the exeSion of her favourite was brought to tho numbered. Her^pi^on to and from Westmii^r 
mC while she was playing on the spinet j there was 

?nSo grief on the co^tLince of aU the ladies in doore ^ crowds lining the road, still resenting the 

SeJSSifbut she affected joyfulness, and launched dwth of E^x, were silent as the »avo, not aoiy 
me room, oin. wo , j j uttering weloonio to the once idolized queen, whose 


Among tho ^lo, the execution of the earl created grey hair, d^ply furrowed <Jeek^ and lu^ielew oyw, 
a dJdda foeW against Elizabeth. Though the were horiddmg the end of aU earthly pride. As il to 
* „« .. ^ iin- niake up for this absence of populw sympathies, the 


guilt of Essex in getting tip a foolish nwolt was un- 
doubted, yet tho general Iwlief was that ho had been 
tempted into it by intrigues, and that but for tho 
desire of ridding herself of her old lover, the queen 
might have put a stop to the whc*le affair, weeks 


make up fur this absence of po|)ular sympatliios, tlie 
members of both houses of parliament oxhans^l 
themselves in demonstrations of slavish humility 
towards EHaaboth. On the question of subsidy being 
brought up for discussion in tlio louder house, one Mr. 


m Heylo came forw^d witii the astounding assertion 

iiifltifinfl fmm the fiict that the principal ad- that all England belonged to the queen. I marvel 


seemed lustifiod from the feet that the principal ad*- 

hTnteSCx. hicludipg the earl of &,uthampt<m. I tins wortHy repreaentatree or 

hiTmost intimate friendT and who had been con- people, a lawyw by profession ; “f marvel much that 
demned to death with him, received tho queen's the house should stand upon granting of a subsidy, 

pardon, and that some even were admitted into favour or the time of payment, when all we have is bw 
p»ruuu, uiiu vuat , maiestv’s. and slio mav lawfully at her pleasure take 


much,” exd 


this worthy represontativ© of tho 


at court, and gratified with honours of various kinds. 
All this served to render Elizabeth unpopular all at 
once ; and whereas it hod been her gi'catcst delight 


majesty’s, and slio may lawfully at her pleasure taka 
it from UB : yoa, she hath as much right to all our 
lands and goods os to any revenue of lier crown.** 


S ri^l^erwl^rew shTa^^aro^ by ?he Other memlKirs followed In the same strain, one^^ 
ioyful aceknitions of the multitude, she. now was them speaking of ho queen as a being endowed with 
Sndemne^ to move khont amidst tho ominous sneuoo superhuman quidities, and ano^er ^mg one /her. 


of Ullages to the house “ a g..pel / gM tidings." m 
tlio aged queen soured more and more, incliumg her vote of four suhs/ies aA ouCe follow<^in Om wake of 
to creelty and absolute bloodthirstiness. Not Iona these omtions, altw which tlie membra of the house 
after the death of Essex, there arrived a spocM of coromans begged pomi^on to threw* themselves 

.. wd« ftw P».», to p«». «f tt. ».**i “ ,1^ “gs- 


de Biron, to whom the queen, as a pleasant entei^n- 
ment, showed Aerows of skulls of condemned traitors. 


of ono hundred and forty, and prostrating themselves 
in the dust, tho speaker read to Elizabeth an ^reas 


pikedover the gates of I.ondon Bridgeand on. the walls expressive of the Iwnndless affection of tho commons, 
oSf tho Tower. Biron; though having witnessed tho bemuse “her sacr^eare were ever <^n to hw to, 
nf ti,n T,kv.t nf Sf . Tiurtholomew. vet sTot some- and her blessed hands ever stretched, out to relieve 


horrors of 
what pale 


of tho night of St. Bartholomew, yet got some- 
Je on beholding three hiwdred ghastly heads. 


them." After telling her majesty that the attributes 


Jof d^our^ brrdsV;^^^^ most proper to God belong ^ to her. that she ^ 

enlaanoe, and hit majesty riding memly underneath, all ^th, all otonoy, and all goodness, the spwkw 
with n poop at old friends and acquaintances among oonclododi “Esther do we present our tha^ in 
tto rotten tolls. Tlie report from his ambassador of words or Itily outward sign, which ^n bo no sufiBooiiJ 
the itikts he had been shown, induced Henry IV. to retribution for so great goodness ■, but in aU duty and 
break off an intended virit to England, whioh he had thankfulness, prostrete at your ioet, we pitn^t our 


break off an intended virit to England, whioh he h^ tbanl 
been plAwnwg for tome time. Elhsabetii folt gr^y^ most 
annoyed at this change of purpose, being most ostiroui J blood 


1 and tbonkfhl hearts, even the drtm (iff 
our heartl and the last spirit <ff iMwath ht 


oiii' tK^triSflg ^5 ^ pmi^ed oni;' to bi br^tliied tip'lbr 
;^r italbtjr*^ •^Missabeth listened vety ccwnplacsently 
W ]^mane adulation, aa ifoonvinced of its boing 
*n6 mm tfaaii the trutlu 

But the time was fkst approaching now when all 
worldly pride and vanity wore powerless to fim the 
la^ pale embers of a bumt-out life. M the oommenoe- 
meiat of ld02 the queen fell into deep melaneholy, 
from which cdl her attendants, oaurtior«,and flatterers 
found it impossible to raise her. « INightly she saw 
visions hovering over her couch, among them her 
own body, ercet^ngly lean and ^rful in a light of 
fire,” with other prwuoo of the imagination— and of a 
diseased liver. T4ie queen suffeVed under a complication 
of physical and mental disorders ; gout, rheumatism, 
and ^spopsia alternately racked her body, to all which 
were added weird phantomsof the mind, culminating in 
the terror of death. She professed to be weary of exist- 
ence, yet could not bear even the sight of mouiming 
garments, and fiercely resented any allusion, however 
faint, to her approaching decease. The shrewd little 
man, Sir Rolx^rt Cecil, cleverly played ujpon this 
weakness, and ingratiated himself more than ever 
with his mistress, by telling her of the prospect of a 
long life still in stoi*e for her, and, to fortify this 
belief, procuring for her all sorts of elixirs and 
wonder M talismans. One day, Sir John Stanhope, 
vicpHohaniber]ain,andone of Cecirs familiars, presented 
Elizabeth with a piece of gold, **of the bigness of an 
angel, fall of characters,” which, lie said, came &om a 
lady in Wales, who had lived to the good age of one 
hundred and twenty yearn, .and feeling extremely 
juvenile and in liigh spirits, was induced to lend her 
sigil to the queen, assured that as long as slie wore it 
on her body she could not die. Her majesty eagerly 

took the piece of gold and hung it about her neck.” 
Tlio event, related by Lady Souihwell, one of the 
favourite maids of honour of the queen, had a strange 
sequel. Elizabeth, after she had hung the talisman 
aiouiid her neck, got more deswnding than before, 
and, as reported by her maid of honour^ “though she 
became not suddenly sick, yet she daily decreased of 
her rest and feeding, and within fifioen days fell 
downright ill.” “ 'J’hen,” Lady Southwell continues, 
“ ix^tho melancholy of her sickness, she desired to see 
a true looking-glass, which in twenty years before she 
had not seen, Y>ut only such a one as on purjKJse was 
made to docoivo her sight ; which true looking-glass 
being bnnight to her, she presently fell exclaiming at 
all those flatterers who had so much commended 
her, and they durst not after come into her presence.” 
The courtiers whispered to each other that she was 
going mad ; but tliere was system in her madness.” 

Towards the end of the summer of 1602, Elizabeth 
somewhat rallied, so as to be able^to receive the 
marquis de Beaumont, ambatvsador of Henry IV., as 
well as two special envoys from the court of Scot* 


heritage, and wondering how it hapipened that his 
aged relative did live so long, despatched some of his 
ministein to look after her and report upon her actual 
condition.' ^ The queen was not for a moment blind to 
.the canse which bad brought the gentlemen from 
iMiithnrgh, imd to spite Uier, dear heir and hopeful 


engaged upon an extraordinary periormancso, 
IVhen the envoys or James were waiting one day in 
the royal ante^amber, expecting an audience, she 
dressed herself up in youtlifnl costume, end then went 
liopping about to the sound of a fiddle, allowing the 
watchful diplomatists to have a peep at her thi'ough 
the half opened door. James got nearly as mdanohmy 
as Elizabeth had been, on receiving tlio report of this 
scene; however, he regained his spirits in about a 
month, with the arrival of the news that the queen’s 
life was despaired of. It was Cecil who furnished 
this information, keeping in active oori-espondenco 
with the king of Scotland, and steadily aiming at the 
fulfilment of the great task which all the tribe of 
courtioia kept in view, to worship tlie lising while 
not neglecting the sotting sun. llis doings were not 
entirely unluiown to the queen, who more' than once 
reproved him when perceiving that he was engaged 
in other service than nor own. On one oocasion he 
was near boing caught in his dangerous intrigues, 
and only saved himself by a clever stroke of cunning. 
While aiteiiding at court, a packet of a xnvsterious 
nature woe put into his hands, and Elizabeth deteot- 
ing with a quick glance that it came from Scotland, 
demanded to see the contents. Cecil lyowod in tlie 
most unconcerned manner, and then, slowly unloosen- 
ing the strings of the bundle of papers handed to him, 
broke forth in a kind of monologue. “ This packet,” 
he murmured slowly, as if speaking to himself ; “ tlxis 
packet has a most strange and evil smell : surely it 
has uot been in contact with infected persons or 
goods.” The •queen, terribly afraid of contagion, at 
once fell back a step, ordering her seci'ctaiy to take 
the paicel aw^ay, and not bring it into her pjesenco 
again till thoinughly fumigated. Cecil liastened to 
obey the order, and returning in the couiNse of the 
day, had the satisfaction to show his sovereign Icttei^ 
inwardly as well as outwardly clean. 

After sufTmng a relapse in the autumn of 
1602, Elizabeth somewhat recovered the following 
winter, and in the middle of Januaiy, 1603, felt so 
well as to bo able to remove from 'Whitehall to 
Biohmond Palace. The change seemed to be favour* 
able to her for about a month, at the end of which 
she got again so weak as to be incapable of leaving 
her room. But feeble as she was, she declined all 
m^ical aid, and refused oven to go to rest, on aocount, 
it was said, of an old prediction wliich UM her that 
she would die in bed. Cecil, the high admiral, and 
some of her more immedbite attendants, in vrin 
entreated her to take at least some nourishing broth ; 
but she sullenly rejected all olfoi^ telling tliem 
that “she know her own constitution bettor than 
they did, .and that she was not in so much dan^r as 
they imagined.” *J’o the admiral, who continued 
pressing bor to seek I'est on her couch, she gave a 
fearful reply. “If he wore in the habit of seeing 
such things in bed as she did in hers,” Elizabeth 
exclaimed, “ he would not persuade her to go there ” 
After a few days thus passed, the queen seemed to get 
distrustful of all around her, onfy allowing a few 
persons to entor her chamber, among them her kins- 
man, Robert Carey, brolheiiofLady Scrope, one of the 
fevourite ladies of honoitf^ who had come up from 
Berwick, pretending to be ovei v’fielmed with anxiety 
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foi: the health of his beloved sovereign, hut im^eality 
as a epy iu the service of King James* Oarey, abcord* 
iug to his own desoription, found the queen ^ sitting 
low ,upon her cushions, tiho oalled me to hel* : 1 
kissed her hand, and told her it was my chiofoat 
happiness to see her in safety and health, which I 
wished might long continue* She took mo by the 
handfiind wrung it hard, and said, ‘No, Kobin, I am 
not well/ and then disooursod with me of her indis*- 
position, and that her heart had been tsad and heavy 
for ton or twelve days; and in her discourse slie 
fetched not so few as fci-ty or fifty great sighs.** In 
the middle of March, the French , ambassador, do 
Beaumont, was permitted to enter the chamber of 
liUmabeth, and describing her state, informed his 
master “ that the queen continued to grow wonse, and 
appeared in a manner insensible, not spsakiug above 
once in two or throe hours^ and at fast remained 
silent for four-and-twenty hours, holding her finger 
almost continually in her mouth, with her raylesa 
eyes open, and fixed on the ground, where she sat on 
cushions, without rising or resting herself, greatly 
emaciated by her long watching and fasting.*’ On 
Wednesday, the 231*5 of March, Elizabeth grew 
Rpoeehless. “ That afternoon,” as reix>rted by Carey, 
“ by signs she called for her council, and by putting 
her hand to her head when the king of Soots was 
named to succe^ her, they all know ho was the man 
she desired should I’cign after her.” No more sound 
escaped the lips of the queen. Besting in mute agony 
on her pillows, she breathed heavily a few hours longer, 
till, at three o’clock on Thursday, the ?4lh of March, 
there was an end to all the eaitlily struggles of 
Elizabeth, last of tho royal Tudor race. 

Over coucli of tho dying queen tw^o ladies of 
honour kept watching intently. At tlio moment she 
ceased to breathe, one of them, Latly Soropo, rushed to 


the NA’indow, and dropped a sapphire tfing. It fell at 
the feet of her brother, Robert , (krey, who grasped li 
hastily, jumped on a read v-saddled hoi'se, and gallop^ 
away on the road to Scotland. * 
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CHAPTER II. 


JSiBtory of law and Oovemment, froBi the aoeoiiion of Henry VIl., A.D. 1486, to the death of EUzaheth, A.2), 1603. 




' Tiik five reigns from Homy VII. to Elizabeth, com- 
monly known as tho Tudor j)eriod, foim tho culrai* 
Bating point of absolute monarchy in England. IIjo 
tondcn(3y to it was visible towards the middle of tho 
fifteenth century, or the latter part of the reign of 
Henry VT. ; but it did not find its true expression 
till another generation bad come and gone, and a sove- 
reign of a new race, shrewder tlion any of his pre- 
decessors, had uimbod, sword in hand, up tho golden 
ateps of tho throne. From the time of the Norman 
conquest, but principally from the date of Magna 
Ciarta^ till the end of tho reign of Richard III., tho 
kingdom r^nained under a more or less strong 
oligarchical lule. The chief political power was in the 
hands of a numerous and wealthy feitdal nobility, 
and the king himself was little more than a noble 
I lord, laised temporarily above his compeers. Helivotf 
in tbmr midst, select^ his consort firom among their < 


ranks, was sometimes aided and sometimes opposed by 
tlieiii in his pc^aceful and warlike enterj)riseb, and not 
iinfrequently hurled from tho throne by robollicms 
barons. Tho beginning of the War of tlio Roses saw 
tliis fomiidablo oligarchical power in its zonitli ; tlie 
end of it marked its decline. It was a war which 
devoured its own brood, and while it sot all England 
in fiames, burnt tho great baronial castles in pre- 
ference to the t!Otta^ of tlieir ptxir retainers. On 
tho wreck of all this feudal wealth and power aioso 
the fimt Tudor Idng, and seeing, with statesmanlike 
penetration, that peace and piosperity would not bo 
otherwiso possible for England, he made it liis life 
tad: to depress tlie oligarchical sway, and luise on its 
foundation the absolute monarchy. In tho oxocutiQn 
of his vast purpose the king found no lack of willing 
associates; the influence of the clergy, the cunning 
of the ministers of law, and the unlimit^ approWtioi) 
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df iJic g:r<>wi^ wddle ctmeA^ itspreeentrf in m. 
otNseqnioits House of Commons, stood at his side^ so 
ftrmty# ihs* at tho end of a prosperous reign, extending 
over near a quarter of a century, Henry VII, had 
become the mightiest sovereign, and the greatost; if 
not also the wisest doi^t, that over ruled the English 
nation, ^ 

The legislation of Henry VIL— his own essentially, 
parliament being tho merest cipher— may be divide 
under three hea£», as political, social, and commercial. 
The first was entirely dirooted towards the strengthen- 
ing of the royal power and tho weakening of fliat of 
the aristocracy ; the second had for its object the le- 

f toration of pubUo order, imperilled by years of wild 
narchy; wnile tho third class of laws, the least 
in which Henry’s wisdom was displayed, aimed at 4 
e 9 :panding English trade and oorameroe by protective 
and restrictive enactments. Of the strictly political 
kiws, tho most important — already alluded to in tho 
geneml liistoiy of the period — was that by which the 
nobility acquired the power of breaking the ancient 
entails and of alienating their estates. “ By means 
of this law,” says Ilume, “joined to the beginning 
Injury and rofinomont of the ago, the ^at fortunes 
of the barons were gradually dissipated, and tho 
property of tho commons increased in England.” 
His important statute, which in its conseciuenoos far 
outweighctl any other passed in the same reign, is 
known as the Statute of Fines, 4 Henry VII., c. 24. 
A sort of comllary to this law was another “of 
singular poliov,” as Lord Bacon htis it, concoming 
enclosures and tho division of^ land. “ Enclosures,” 
says Bacon, “ at tlmt time be^n to be more frequent, 
whereby arable land, which could not be manitrcd 
without jicople and fiimilios, was turned into pasture, 
which was easily rid by a few herdsmen ; and tenancies 
for years, lives,' and at will, whereupon much of the 

K ianiy lived, were turned into demesnes. TIuh 
a decfiy of people, and, by eousequonco, a de^y 
of towns, cflxurches, titlios, and the like. The king 
likewise knew full well, and in no wise forgot, that 
iliero ensued withal upon this a decay and diminution 
of subsidk^s and tixxes; for tho more gentlemen, ever 
the lower books of subsidies. In remedying of this 
inconvenience the king’s wisdom was admirable, and 
the parliament’s at that time. Enclosures they would 
not forbid, for tliat had been to forbid the improve- 
ment of tho patrimony of the kingdom ; nor tillage 
they would not compel, for that was to strive with 
nature and utility; but they took a course to take 
away depopulating enclosures and depopulating pas- 
turage, and yet not by tliat name, or by any imperioiw 
express proliibition, but by csonsequonce. Tho onli- 
nance was, ‘ That all liouses of husbandry, that were 
used with twenty acres of ground and upwards, should 
be maiutamed and kept up for ever ; together with a 
, competent proportion of land to ‘h© occupied 

with them? and in no wise to bo severed from them, 
as by anofther statute, made afterwards in his suqp 
cessor’s time, waa more fully declared : this upon 
forfeiture to bo taken, not by way of' popular action, 
but by seiaure of the land itself by tho king and lords 
of the fee,'as to half the profits^ till the houses and 
’ ' lauds were r^toned, Hy this meansi the houses being 
! ke{^ up dkl of uooosrity ehibroe a dweller; and the 


proportion of land for occupation being kept up did 
of necessity enforce that dweller iKt to a beggar or 
ootta^r, but a man of some substance, that might 
keep hinds and servants, and set the plough on going. 
This did wonderfully concern the might and manner- 
hood of tho kingdom, to have faiius os it wore of a 
standard sufficiont to maintain an able body out of 
penury, and did in effect amortise a groat part of the 
Wds of the kingdom unto tho bold and occupation 
of tho yeomanry or middle people, of a condition 
between gentlemen and cottagers or poasiints.” Tho 
last sentence of tho great historian is strikingly sug- 
gestive. To turn the swords of the nobles into 
ploughshares, to “set the plough on going,” and to 
give “ the lands of tho kingdom unto tho hold and 
occupation of the yeomanry or middle people, ’’—such 
was tho beginning and end of Henry’s legislation. 

A task of scarcrely less im^xirtauce tnan that of 
del^sing tho nobility and raising an industrious 
middle class, waa that of restoring the reign of law 
and order, grievously interrupted by tho anarchy of 
the long civil war. The state of England at this 
period, tho absence of all visible authority and of all 
means to enforce tho laws for tho maintenance of 
public peace, is shown in tho groat Cornish insurrec- 
tion, which took place in the twelfth year of lloniy^s 
reign. In its major part, tho first act, l>eforo the 
appearance of tho counterfeit duke of York, it was 'not 
by any means a political insurrection, but merely a 
social disturbance, the people complaining of undue 
taxation, and wishing to obtain the ear of the king to 
obtain rodross -of tlieir grievances. In more scuttled 
times tho riot would Lave been suppressed, in all 
likelihood, on the first intcrforenco of the constituted 
authorities; but so teeblo wore tho ties of Jaw and 
order, even a dozen years after tlio battle of Ifosworth, 
that tho mob was allowed to iiass, nearly unmoloste<l, 
all tho way fitim Cornwall into Surrey, and had to bo 
defeated in a pitched battle. To stem this fearful 
torrent of lawlessness, the king enacted a great number 
of laws, all tending to tho speedy administration of 
justice and the severe punishment of disorder. The 
institution, or rather remodelling of tho famous Star 
Chamber, subsequently so obnoxious to tho English 
pjDuplo, wais one of tho results of the uiw legislators. 
From the oldest times, tho king’s council exorrised 
criminal jurisdiction, and though this power declined 
with tho decay of the royal prerogative, it never 
entiiely ceased. Subsoquently to the Norman period 
the council met at irregular intervals, sitting in, a 
nmm at Westminster known as the chanAre dcs eitayera, 
or, in Latin, Camera Stdlota. To reconstruct tho 
original jurisdiction of this “ Star Chamber ” court was 
the object of one of tho statutes of Henry VI f., so fev 
attaining its end as it fumishod an additional means 
for enforcing public order. Wln^tcver tlio Star 
Chamber conH became in after times, it seems certain 
that in Henry’s reign its operation was in the main 
salutary. Lord Bacon, a great lawyer as well as his- 
torian, fspeaks of tho remodelling of tlie Star Chamto 
aa one of the “excellent laws” of Henry VIJ., be- 
stowing eloquent praise upon tho now tribunal. “ 1 ins 
court,” he says, is one offho sagost and nobl^t in- 
stitutions of this kingdorin Fm' in the distribution 
of courts of ori^nary* justioo, beskh^ tho liagh court ot 
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in wliioh distribution the hinges bench 
boldeth oleas of the crown, the common ^leas 
pleen civil, the esLchoquer pleas concerning the hinges 
l*evmue, and the chancery the pretorian power for 
snitigatin|); the rigour of law^ in case of extremity, by 
the oonsofenco of a good man ; there was, nevertheless, 
alwavs reserved a high and pre-eminent power to the 
' king’s council in causes that might in example or con- 
sequence concern the state of the wmmonwoalth, 
whidi if they were criminal the council used to sit in 
the chamber called the Star Chamber, if civil, in the 
white chamber or white hall. Aaid as the chancery 
had the protorian power for equity, so the Star 
(Chamber had the censorian power for offences under 
the degree of capital. This court of Star Olmmber is 
compounded of good elements, for it consisteth of four 
kinds of persons— counsellors, peers, prelates, ap.d 
chief judges. It discemeth also principally of four 
kinds of causes — forces, frauds, crimes various of 
stellionato, and the inchoations or middle acts towards 
crimes capital or heinops, not actually committed or | 
poipetrated. But that which was principally aimed 
at by this act was foixie, and fhe two chief supports 
of force, combination of multitudes, and maintenance 
or headship of great persons*’^ 

There wore a great number of other laws passed 
during this reign tending towards the maintenance of 
public peace. Henry’s maxim, undeniably just at all 
times, bat particularly in his own, was to deal 
promptly with offenders, and to let punishment follow 
swiftly in the wake of crime. A statute jpassc^d in 
the eleventh year of his reign permitted justices of 
assize and of the peace to tiy all offences, except 
murder, treason, and felony, without a jury, and 
though this law gave rise to some abuse, it had, on 
the whole, a very good effect in accelerating the 
course of justice, ilow slow the ordinary proceedings 
wej'o in those days is apparent from another statute 
of Heniy, which orders accusations of murder to be 
brought to trial ‘^within a year and a day.” Such 
investigations previously extended over many years, 
the crime, however Iieinoiis, being treated like a mo- 
dem chancery suit, and not unfroc]^uciitly, if the accused 
happened to be possessed of some property, leading to 
an acquittal, the prosecutors having commanded the 
matter. Among the other wise laws of licnry’s reign 
was one which allowed, for the first time, the poor to 
obtain justice, by pleading in fcrmA mwperis^ that is 
without i>aying cither the taxes for the writs or foes 
to the counsel pleading their cause. “ A good law,” 
mmarks Hunip, “ at all times, especially in that age 
when the people laboured under the oppression of the 
gn^at.” 

The dissolution of all the bands of society which 
followed in the wake* of the civil war, is shown in 
many other kws of Henry’s reign. One of these 
enacts the punishment of death for the kidnapping d* 
women, which ^pears to have been then so common 
! an occurrence, tfiat Lord Bactm takes pains to show 
that the kw was founded uix)ir jnstitje, arguing that 
the obtaining of Women by force into possession, 
imw^ver afterwards assent might folfow by allure- 
limits, was but a rape drawn forth in lengtfar’^ 
m illustrative of^fho social state of the period waij^ 
another htw against vagabonds, passed in the niim- 


teenth year of Henry's ilpon which Ldd fiiiocm 
remarks as follows There likewise was n 
statute against vagabonds, vriimeih two thih^ timy 
bo noted: the one, the dislike the parliament had m 
gaoling of them, as that which was chargeable, 
terous, and of no open example ; the other, that in 
the statutes of this king’s time, for this of the nine- 
teenth year is not the only statute of that kind, thmp 
are ever coupled the punishment of vagabemds, and 
forbidding of dice atm cards, and unlawfiil games, 
unto servants and mean people, and the putting dowm 
and suppressing of alehouses, as strings of one root 
together, and as if tixe one were unprofitable without 
the other.” This is a legislative topic sadly over^ 
looked in our own time, and in the study of whidi 
modern governments do not see as cleatly as King 
Henry and his advisers the ** strings of one root.” 

The most defective and tmwise laws passed in the 
reign of Henry VII, were those relating to trade and 
commerce. They were all based upon the notiem that 
industry, in order to flourish, had to be watched over, 
patronized, and protected, and that even foreign com- 
merce and the interoourse between nations required 
to be artificially guided and directed into oertajn 
ehannds. This was the prevailing idea of the time ; 
and Heniy did not stand sufficiently high above his 
time to see the fallacy of this belief. ^Jlio king may 
be pardoned for his want of clearsightedness by tlie feet 
I that a fer greater man than himself, living a confcmy 
later, held the same antiquated doctrines of political 
economy. Speaking of one of the laws of Henry for 
•‘regulating’^ trade, Lord Bacon says, “Another 
statute i was made, prohibiting the bringing in of 
manufactures of silk wrought by itself, or mixed with 
any other thread. But it was not of stufis of whole 
piooe, for that the realm had of them no manufacture 
in use at that time, but of knit silk, or texture of silk, 
as ribbons, laces, cauls, points, and girdles, &c., which 
the people of England could then well skill to make. 
This law pointed at a true principle ; ‘ That whore 
foitugn materials ai^ but superfluities, foreign manu- 
factures should be prohibit^;’ for that will either 
Imnish tho superfluity or gain the inanufiicture.” 
Modem politick economists will stand agliust at tlais 
enunciation of this “ true principle ” by, so gr^t a 
philosopher and statesman as Lord Bacon. * 
llie whole of the statutes aftecting trade and com- 
merce made in Henry’s reign were strictly repressive 
of all industry and national activity. Very severe 
laws were passed against the taking of interest for 
loans of money, which was then called usury, or, as 
Bacon defines it, “tho bastard ruse of money.” Other 
laws prohibited, under high penalties, the expor^tion of 
money, ylato, or bullion ; the natui^ effect of which 
prohibition was a rise in the price of these articles, 
and a more extensive clandostitie export tlian would have 
taken place otheu-wiso; But so for was this “ protection ” 
of money earned, that alien merchants who imported 
^mmodities into the kingdom were obliged to invest 
in English commodities all the money acquired hy 
their sales, in order ^io prevent Hie efflux ci the 
precious metals. It ^ also prohibited to expo^ 
ftterses ; the effect of which was that the English breod^ ' 
greatly osteep^ all over tlio continent of Eureme* * 
begau^to degenerate lapidly. Contrasting tJie VOttS ; 
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in pdlitfc^ andspoitt^ttoa^ 
nnwifiie eyatem Mlowed in 3!'es|^ to 
m4 indnstriiil a&iTnt Hnme» tiiie luatonan, 
jr^^aarki truly, that ♦♦iiie more aimpte ideaa of older 
nnd equity ate Buffloient to guide a legialator in evexy- 
thing that regards tiie internal adtamiatration oijmsr 
tioe i that the principIeBr)f commerce are much 
more oomplicatod, and require loug experience and 
refieotion to be well underst<m in*any state.'’ 
Centuries had to pass away before English logislaiors 
came to leant, in the hard school of experience, thoi^ 
true principles unknown to Henry VI !• and his 
time. 

The reign of Henry VlIL-was little more than a 
continuation of that of Henry VI 1., as £ir as the 
principles of political government were concemed. 
However, the personal cliaracter of the son, his 
obstinate temper and his unbridled passions, made the 
vast political power accumulated by the father far 
more formidame and atrocious than it had been 
previously, converting the royal sway from an en- 
iighteiied absolutism into unlimited tyranny. The 
civil legislation of the reign of Henry Vlll. was not 
very extensive, and distinguished, like everything 
else during the sway of this despot, more by its 
violence than its depth. There were but ten parlia- 
ments summoned during the thiriy^oight years that 
he swayed the realm, and the whole time they sat, 
distributed over twenty-three sessions, did not exceed 
thiee years and a halt. During the fimt twenty years 
of his reign, the total sittings did not amount to 
twelve months altogether; eubsoquontly, his religious 
reforms, as well as the increasing wants of his 
exchequer, obliged him to call parliaments somewhat 
more frequently ; but they only met in short sessions, 
and never to any other purjKise than to be the unre- 
sisting tools of his will. The labour of Henry’s ten 
parliaments is well summarized by Hume. “ All the 
king’s caprices,” he says, “were blindly complied 
with, and no regard whatetor was paid to the safety 
or literty of the subject Besides the violent prosecu- 
tion of whatever he was pleased to term heresy, the 
laws of treason were raultiplied beyond all former 
PTOcedont. Even words to the disparagement of the 
king, queen, or royal issue, wore subjected to tliat 
penalty ; and so little care was taken in framing these 
rigorous statutes, that they contain obvious ooutrudio- 
tions, insomuch that, had they been strictly executed, 
every man without exception must have fmlen imder 
the penalty of treason. By me statute, for ixxstanoe, 
it was declared treason to assert the validity of the 
king's marriage, cither with Catherine of Arragon, or 
Anne Boleyn, while by another it was treason to say 
anything to the dii^i^emont of the ofispiing ^ 
fh^ marriages, the prinoesses Hary and Elizabeth. 
Nor would oven a profound silence Vith regard to 
thm delicate questions be able to save a person from 
such penalties^ for by a previous statute it was ordered 
that whoever refused to answer upon oath to any point 
oonlained in that act was subjected to the pains ’of 
treason. The king, therefore, needed only to propose 
to any one a question with regard to the validity of 
marriages^ if the person was silent, be was a 
taraitor by law, and if no answered, either in the 
or at&rmative, te was no less a traitor. So 


anmuitroim were the inconsistencies which arose from 
the furious passions of the king, and the slavish sub- 
missi on of his parliaments/’ 

It was Somewhat remarkable that the only show 
of apposition, extremely ft^eble, but which yet was 
enough to rouse him into fury, tliat Heniy VIII. over 
met from his parliament was about money bills. 
That he should out off heads by hundreds and tliou- 
sands was never objected to for a moment by the 
extremely loyal individuals who spoke and acted as 
representatives of tlio people of England ; but when 
he wanted to put his hands somewhat deeper than 
usual into the money-bags of the property-possessing 
classes, they broke out into a feint, half-stifled ciy of 
resistance. It availed them nothing, however; the 
ministers of Heniy, most of them oilucated in the good 
school of his monoy-loving father, being acquainted 
with many waj^s for extracting subsidies ; and if they 
could not get thorn in the shape of ordinary taxes, 
showing themselves quite willing to adopt the gentle 
name of “benevolences.” The impost raised under 
this title, which amounted to very large sums, was one 
of the cleverest financial inventions of Henry’s reign. 
By the instructions of the privy council, the commis- 
sioners nominated to levy “ benevolence,*’ were directed 
to “incite all men- to a loving contribution according 
to* the rates of their substance, as they wore assessed 
at the last subsidy but pointing»out to them at the 
same time that “ the least which his majesty could 
reasonably accept would be twenty pence in the 
pound on the yearly value of land, and ten pence in 
the pound oii movable goods.” I’he commissioners 
were further instructed ^ summon but a few before 
them at one time, and to commune with each person 
apart, “ lest some one nnreasonable man, amongst so 
many, forgetting his duty towai*ds God, his sovereign 
lord, and his countsy, ma v go about by his malicious 
frowardnoss to silence all the rest, bo they never so well 
disposed.” After usiug “good words and amiable 
beliaviour,” as far as they would go, the commissioners 
were finally empowered to^employ coercive measures 
against all too fond of their cash to give a portion of 
it to their sovereign lord, the prison being always 
kept open for suchundutiful subjcjcts. The “ benevo- 
lence ’^produced 1 19, 5 IBI.— considerably more than a 
million of present money’— to Hemy in a single year. 
To this sum the county of Somerset contributed 
6807/.; Kent, 6471/.; Suffolk, 4512/.; Norfolk, 
4046/.; Devon, 4527/,; and Essex, 5051/. In 
Cumberland the commissioners were only able to 
raise 674/., and in Lancashire but 660/. 1 ho wcalfJi 
of England below Iho soil os yet was Unknown, and 
I' it wad agriculture that paid all the imposts and 
“ benevolences ” exacted by Henry VIII. 

The seVority with which Ihtv king exacted his taxes 
was not uumixod with a grim sort of humour. Ue 
was fond of recommending to his financial agents the 
femous proposition invented by his felliors prime 
minister, Archbishop Morton, as a nile in the assess- 
ment of contributions, and a guide in levying them, 
llie archbishop told those landowners or morcliants 
who lived lumdsomcly, that their opulence was mauifovst 
by the mte of their expendj|ure» while against those 
whoso course of living waS'fess sumptuous, he upheld 
the belief thirt titey must have very rieJi by 
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thoit f^conomy* Thoro was no eaoiape from the horus of whkh was passoS to confirm ilx6 kin^^s di^orpe i^m 
thie dUenima, which ^nircd the name of ^Morton’s Oatherine, and his nujjtials with Anno Bdeyn* By 
forV’ and was hold in greater awo than, the prime this law it was made high treason if any petson ** W 
inini8t(a'*s raitin or arohiepisic^l hookl To the writing, or imprinting, or by any oj^terior act or de^, 
“ fork,” the background of whioh was a gaol, Henry should do “ anything to the nenl of the kipg's parsjjin,” 
added another pleasan^, by turning those of his faith- or jsmything whereby the icing might bo disturb 
ful Bubjoota who objected to “benevolences” into or interniptea of tho crown,” or, finally, “anything to 
iinhenevolent soldiers. The fun was first practised the prejudice, slander, and derogation of Queen Anno 
about the yoar 1525, upon one Kichard Boed, a or her issue by tho king ” llie writing and printing 
wealtliy alderman of the city of London, who having of certain woids was punishable with death aocoiding 
withstood the “good words and amiable hohaviour” to this act; but a statute passcid the yoar after went 
of tho royal tax commissioners, was ordered to have a step further, by making it treason to utter words 
a helmet stuck on his head and an arquebuse into expressing a wish, hinting at “slandci's and dangers 
his hand, and to bo sent to tlie army which was in which might happen to the king’s person or that of 
tho field on the &otch boi'der. With Master Beod the queem” Scarcely two years hod passed, when it 
travelled a letter, directed to Sir Balph Ewer, com- beCamo treason to assert that which before it had been 
mandor of the English tixKipa, ordering him to employ treason to deny ; there was death now upon uttering 
tho aldennan on tho hainiest and most perilous duty, a word in fiivour of tho same “ Queen Anne,” a 
and subject him when in garrison to tho greatest whisper against whom Imd been death previously, 
privations, “ You must use him in all things,” tho When ordering bis people to worship the new selection 
instructions concluded, “ according to the sharpe dis- of his fancy, Jane Seymour, under penalty of tho 
ciwlyne militar of the northern wars.” Tho worship- gallows, Henry went again a step further in making 
ful Biohard Heed, after suffering groat miseiy from obedience negative os well as positive. In the statute 
lack of victuals, not compensated by an ample allot- 2H Henry VIII. cap. 7, it was declared high treason 
mont of stripes, was finally taken prisoner by the if airj^ one “by words, writing, or imprinting, or any 
Scots, and only allowed to return •'to bis aldormanio other exterior act, directly or indirectly, accepted, 
duties after paying an enormous ransom, together with took, judged, or believed,” the marriaps with either 
a triple “ benevoTonoo.” His example h^ a great Queen Catherine or Queen Anne to nave over been 
influence in stirring Henry’s subjects into liberality ; good or lawful. To heighten the monstrous absurdity 
and parliament itself, which sat in the same year and tjrranny of this now injunction, thoro was a 
liiohard Beed wont into tho wars, was so far exoitod clause in tho statute making it high treason to have no 
by it as to vote a statute releasing tho Jcing from all opinion at all upon tho subject of tho various nuptials 
his debts, whenever and however incun*ed. The gf his dread majesty, *br to hide any opinion thoro- 
1 Btatute,oneof tho strangest over passed by an English upon before the royal commissioners appointed to 
or any other legislative body in the world, enacted investigate public opinion. No excuse 'was admitteil, 
that tho two houses of parliament in their wisdom and the act especially provided that “ if any protested 
“do, for themselves and all the whole body of tho that they were not iJound to declare their thought and 
realm wliich they represent, freely, liberally, and conscienc^e, and stiiHy thereon abided,” they should bo 
absolutely give and grant unto jtbe king’s liighness hung. It seemed all but irapossiblo that any de8jx)tism, 
all and every sum and sums of mone}% or any other however wild, could go further ; yet this vrm by no 
thing, to his giooe at any time heretofore advanced or means the climax. 

jjaid, by way of trust or loan, either uiion any letter The absurdity of Henry’s penal legislation reached 
or letters under tho king’s privy seal, general or its height in tho statute promulgated afior he had 
particular, letter, missive, promise, bond, or obligation cast off his fifth wife, which made it high treason to 
of repayment, or by any taxation or other assessing, withhold facts, or rumours, respecting the virginity 
by virtue of any commission or commissions, of by of any woman whom ho might have cast^lijs 

any. other mean or means.” Tlie statute was fro- eye; hut the actual despotism culminated in tho 
quontly renewed— as often as it pleased his majesty statute 8l Henry VIII. cap. 8, wliich gave Ihe force 
to wipe off his debts by act of pirliament of law, without the vote of parliament, or any other 

Qi-oss as was the tyranny with which Henry seized formality, to all the decrees and proclamations of tho 
ihe pi'operty of his subjects, it sank into utter insigni- king. The aet assorted a sort of divine right of his 
fioanco before Xlio arbitrariness of his penal legisla- majesty to make law^s by inspiration, tho preamble 
tion. The new statutes of treasons introduced into dwelling upon “ his royal power given of Ood,” and 
. the English code at his behest have scarce a parallel animadverting a^inst former “ disohedienco of tho 
c|n tlie history of any Christian country ; and subse- king’s proclamations by some who did not consider 
quent historians marvelled how it was possible that what a king his royal power might do.” In 
any human beings removtd from absolute barbarism passing this statute, parliament abdicated its fnne 
sbonld have sanctioned such laws, and still more tions even as a mere legislating uiacbino Worked by 
should have submitted to them. The tendency to a mastery and henceforth there was little else to do fur 
muke laws written in blood was visible almost from the representatives of tho people than to vote attain 
the lbp^nning of Henry’s reign ; but it was not uhtiL ders end keep tho hangman and oxecutionor at work 
his di^ire for nmtiimonial changes had become mani-. They started with groat energy in this avocation, 
il^t ihat they fully revealed the hideous despotism maki eg ihexnselvos quite as slavishly the instruments 
lUrMng beneath them. It first diowed iiaerf wjih of rpyal despotism as in the proclamation of new laws, 
thnen^ment of tho statute Heniy VUL cap#.^, f niemnumorahle attainders launched by Heniy 










piwtio«V^^ of JMsroigB, w«i» 

tiptb^ Ittord ilian foul assaeeinatioiis, hi no 
&(mi ordinary mtlrdera but in the &ot 
^Ihe oMef aemBin wearing a crown and asserting a 
w power given of God/’ In all cases there was 
an.ntter nogleot'‘of even the forms of justice ; the pro- 
ofings were huiried and half secret ; the acciusod 
was neither heard in his own defence nor confronted 
wi^ his accusers ; and once attainted, tho unfortunate 
victim had as little hc^ of escaping death as the con- 
demned criminal standing at tho foot of tire gaUows 
with tire rope around his nock. However, the ordinary 
trials, in which a certain amount'of legal forms were I 
observed, offered scarcely more security against the 
bloodthirsty despotism or Henry than his murders by 
attainder. A writer sjrocially^well-informed on the 
subject, Mr. Iteeves, in his “ History of the English 
Law,” remarks that, ** if wo are to judge of the general 
administration of criminal law in this reign from tho 
trials that have come down to us of eminent persons, 
it appears that tho lives of the people were entirely 
in the hands of the king. A tri(d seems to have been ' 
nothing more than a fomal method of signifying the 
will of the prince, and of displaying his power to 
gratify it. The new-invented treasons, they were 
large m their conception, and of an insidious import, 
by giving a scope to the unoandid mode of inquiry 
then practised, enlarged the powers of oppression 
beyond all bounds.” 

The statutes affecting trade and commerce pro- 
mulgated during the sway of Henry V III* were <^n- 
ceived in much the same spirit as his penal legislation* 
To repress all individual energy, and make tho will 
of the despot paramount in everything, was the main 
object ke^t in view, doaconding oven to such little 
matters as the games aud pastimes of the people. 
Tims it was forbidden to artificers, husbandmen, 
labourers, apprentices, and servants to play a^ tenuis, 
cards, dice, bowls, or any other “ unlawful game,” out 
of Christmas, under a l)enalty of twenty shillings for 
every offence ; but from this prohibition noblemen and 
gentlemen, willing to compound for unlawfiilqess by 
buying a rtyal licence, were excepted, not only as for 
as they were individually conceined, but as regarded 
seivants aud retainerB. In tho foreign commerce 
aealm Henry coujitautly intorfored, by changing 
customs duties, and putting all manner of impedi- 
'hfents upon it, going so far as fixing tho number of 
merchants authorised to deal in certain articles, aud 
the quantities of which they wore to dispose. During 
the finsft part of his reign, tho king allowed himself 
greatly disj^ed ter attract foreign artisans, particularly 
the industAous Flemings, skilled in producing woollen 
and other iextUo fobrioa, into England ; but after his 
divorce from Catherine,* out of a mntastic belief that 
men felt sympathy with his casiroff wife, he 
pumued them with fierce hatred, driving thousands 
out of the realm by orders of council and edicts of the 
SiarChambor. The effectof these decrees, as ci nearly 
eveiything else done in this reign, naturally was to 
imppverifih the countty, aud to iqpmad poverty and 
deflation fiMr and wide. So marked was the decline 
ef general wd&re, that several of Henry’s statutes 
jilidar witness of it, among otiiets one repealing a law 
the reijG^ of ]l^ward II,, which interdicted 


magiatyates while in office to become dealers in wines 
or victuals. It is stafod, as a reason for the repeal of 
the law of Edward II., that “ since the making of that 
statute and ordinance, many aud the most imrt of all 
the cities, boroughs, and towns coi-porato within tho 
realm of England are fallen in mu and decay, and 
are not inhabited by merchants and men of such sub- 
stance as at the time of making tliat statute : for at 
this day the dwellers aud inliabitants of the same 
cities and boroughs are commonly bakers, vintners, 

' fishmongers, and other victuallers, and there remain few 
others to bear tho offices.” To improve the condition 
of his realm, Heniy went to work in his usual despotic 
manner, prohibiting luxujy in apparel, fixing tho 
wages of artificers and laj^urers, and even settling 
the prices of bread and meat, butter and cheese. Beef 
and })ork were ordered to bo sold at a halfpenny a 
pound, and mutton and veal at a hali^nny and half a 
farthing. The fatal result of this uiterierenoe with 
the natural laws of supply and demand became very 
soon apparent ; but it was not till they had led to open 
revolt in many places that the king could bo brought 
to repeal the most obnoxious of his trade regulations. 

The short reign of Edward VI. was chie:^ occupied 
with annulling tho monstrous legislation of the pre- 
ceding thirty-eight years. It was high time it should 
bo done, the condition of the realm having become so 
deplorable as to threaten either a frightful revolution, 
or a relapse into tho barbarism of the early middle 
ages. By the statute 1 Edward VI. cap. 12, the 
most horrible of the penal laws of Henry VIIL wore 
annihilated at one fell swoop. The act abolished 
neaily all tho tr^ons and felonies created in the pre- 
ceding reign, and likewise repealed all laws of jparlia- 
ment interfering with doctrine and matters of religion, 
as well as tlie flagrant unconstitutional statute of 
31 Henry VIIL cap. 8, which had given to tlio decrees 
and proclamations of the king the force of laws. It 
was to liio wisdom of the Piotector that the liberal 
enactments of Edward’s reign wore chiefly due ; and 
when he had fallen under tho intrigues of lus enemies, 
the young king, who with many good qualities pos- 
sessed nevertheless a tinge of tho oold despotic element 
remarkable in all the Tudors, was visibly driven in 
tho opposite diiection. Less than a month after tho 
execution of Somerset, tho two houses of parliament 
passed a now statute of treason, enacting that any 
person calling tlie king ^ schismatic, heretic, infidel, 
tyrant, or usurper of the crown,” should be punished 
for the first offence by the loss of his goods and 
chattels, and bo imprisoned “during his majesty’s 
pleasu|6 ; for tJio second, should suffer the^penaltios of 

S rs^muniiu; and for the third offence should be iri- 
icted for high treason. This statute was pressed 
through the fower house of parliament under much 
opposuion, ending finally in the addition of a clause 
far more important than the act itself. Tho clause 
provided that “no person shall be indicted for any 
manner of treason, except on the testimony of two 
lawM witnesses, who i^all be brought in person 
before tibe accused e>t tho time of his trial, to avow 
and maintain what they have to say against him, un- 
less he shall willingly confesf^ the charges.” 1’hoiigh 
dmnanded by the most obv|^ prinendea of equity 
and justice, the clause was omy to after some 
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»el laiftt it marked flie dawn of Heniy VI, ly tke dnto of B»^ot, and 
arty in the parliament of the ealled it mockingly after hun 

hut the dismal instrument was rarely usedt nearly 
Mary at its commencement ihe judges disootmtonandngiite employment as enW 
itinuation of that of Edward# fllegal. It was loft to the first female sovereij^ 
after her aooeaeion, aU addi- England to eetablish all the horrors of toartw »h the 
a mode during the preceding name of religion, and to tear bodies to pi6(M with the 
the legislation upon the sub- object of saving souls. Almost from the moment 
tatute of the 25tli of Edward Mary ascended the throne* the rack was set to work ; 
or which dictated this liberal and it did not ceai^ its ghastly fonctions till hear Cfm 
very short time. Mary was body was lying stiff and stark in the Icmely chamber 
ellors, and her own dart and of 9t. James’s ralace. Ihough confessedly illegal, the 
ig but too much to their ad- employment of torture was openly proscribed on many 


resistance by the House of LordSr-^tho absolutist m^- 
bera of which seemed to feel that it marked the dawn 
of a reviving spirit of liberty in the parliament of the 
nation. 

The reign of Queen Mary at its commencement 

f ave hopes of being a continuation of that of Edward# 
n the first act passed after her accession, all a^i- 
tions to the law of treason mode during the preceding 
reign were repealed, and the legislation uwn the sub- 
iect brought back to the statute of the 25tn of Edward 
III# However, the temper which dictated this liberal 
enactment lasted but a very short time. Mary was 
suiTOunded by bad counsellors, and her own darh and 
despotic humour inclining but too much to their ad- 
vice, she soon launched foi-th, with the vigour pos- 
sible to a diseased body and mind, in the career traced 
by her lather. A curious incident distinguished the 
first interoourso between queen and parliament. 
Before she had been many weeks on the throne, a 
paper was put into her hands by the Spanish amhas- 
I sador, containing the outlines of a plan of government 
which her relative, Kaiser Charles, advised her to 
adopt. The plan w^as based upon the oasuistry that 
Maiy, being the first reigning queen of England, was 
not bound by any constitutional limitations affecting 
kings ; and that, thorefoiu, it was in her power to alter 
the forms of government, civil as well as religious, in | 
any way she likdfi, and as much as she lik^. The 
advice sounded not altogether unpleasant to the ears 
of the queen, offering evidently the stra^ht road to 
the fulfilment of her darling desire to bring England 
back, with the greatest posinble speedi^ into the fold of : 
the holy Roman apostolic church. Nevertheless, 
though much in fiivour of her uncle’s plan, Maiy was 
cautious enough not to say anything About it till after 
having shown it to Bism)p Gardiner, and he disap- 
proving it entirely, the paj^r of the Spanish ambas- 
sador was thrown into the fire. The flames did not so 
'well consume it but that the contents became known, 
leading parliament to vote a statute of a somewhat 
singular character. It sot forth that because the laws 
of the realm attributed all prerogative and pie- 
emincnce to the name of king, also assigning to him 
the punihliment of offenders, therefore “ some malicious 
and ignorant persons ” protended that the oueen had 
not the same privileges, rights, and duties. To correct 
this impieBsion, the statute laid it down os a fund^i- 
mental rule of the constitution that Hie kingly or 
royal office, together with all its dignity, prerogative, 
and power, may be vested either in male or female, 
and ought tq be as fully deemed and taken in the one 
as in the other.” Like many other acts of parliament, 
before and after, the statute esLprosHsed but partially and 
indirectly the ourient of thought which called it 
into existence. • 

Among the ferocities which marked the teirible five 
years during which the daughter of Henry VIIL and 
Catherine of Ai'ragon filled the throne of England, 


making the reign of ” bloody Mary” a byword for all 
ages, tliat of the regular use of torture was, if not the 
vuost glaring, at least the most iniquitous. 7brture, 
hideous invention of eastern depots, was never 
"known to the English law code ; nor indeed to that of 
any of tiie blu«H)yed races fond of the sea and of 
liHTty, commonly dosiguatod as Anglo*Saa(fp». % 


I Inquisition. The commissioners were empowered 
^ to inquire into all heresies, either by presentments, 
by witnesses, or by any other means, to seiae all 
dealers in and readers of heretioal books, and to try 
; and punish all clcsrgymen not preaching the pure 
orthodox faith of Rome. In the execution of these 
duties, they were allowed not only to break open 
houses, to search premises, to compel the attendance 
of Witnesses, and ** to force them to make oath of such 
things as might discover what they sought after,” but 
they wore expressly enjoined “ to put to the torture 
such obstinate persons as would not confess, and there 
to order them at their discretion.” Frightful as was 
this injunction, it was but on a par with all the other 
proceemngs of this dotosiable reign, the horrors of 
which were scarcely foi^passed in the worst forms of 
oriental despotism. The results, fortunately, were 
the reverse of those expected by the advisers of Mary, 
and the very measures designed for the re-establish- 
ment of the old religion did more than anything else 
to overthrow it finally and for over. In the words of 
Hemy Hofllam : \\hat had the greatest effica^ in 
disgusting the English with Mary^ system of feith 
was the cruelty by which it was aocorapaniod. 
Though the privy council were continually urging 
the bibho{>s forward in the persecution, the latter 
bore the cmief blame, and the abhorrence entertained 
for them naturally extended to the doctrine they ptx)- 
fessed. A sort of instinctive reasoning tedd the 
people, what the learned on neither side had been 
able to discover, that the truth of a religion begins 
to be veiy sui^icious when it stands in need of 
prisons mil scaffolds to eke out its evidences. And 
as the English were constitutionally humane, and not 
hardened by continually witnessing the infliction of 
barbarous punishments, there arose a sympathy for 
men suffering torments with such meekness and 
patience, whi^ the populace of some other nationil 
were less apt*to display, especially in executions bn 
the score of heresy." 


the score of heresy." 

The vast edifice of cruelty and 


bigotry 

priestly counsellors of Mary succeeded in raising 
during her short five years* reign cnimUed into dust 
immediately at her death. A more sudden transform 
maiioa of government polioy than that which 
place in the few hours that intervened hetwoen ^ ' 
aeceaeo of the daughter of Catherine of Amgoti^ mi 
the ]^x)clamatioa of the daughter of Amm 


which the 
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quite as ahmute as her sister, 
asA mkxMy a whit less desporioally indtnedl«. But 
triiat distinguished the despotism Hlliaabeth from 
iptiat ot her predecessor was that it was exerted for 
fheadTanoement of ^reat uaticmal objeots, that it was 
Protestant, and that it was Snglish. Her wretched, 
mifiguiding, and misguided rister, Spanish hy blood, 
and Bomish education, would scarcely have pro- 
ceeded in her odious tvranny had slm prcmrly under- 
stood the dharacter of the people over whom die had 
been called to reign ; but sKe knew no< mesa of 
England than her priests and oonfessors chose to 
tell her, and throughout her miserable reign acted as 
if her throne was standing south of the Alps or the 
Pyrenees. Elizabeth, on tne other hand, was English 
to a supreme degree, possessing not only the virtues, 
but, in a somewhat exaggerated form, the £iulta and 
Weaknesses of the race that hailed her accession to the 
throne with enthusiasm, and remained enthusiastioaUy 
devoted to her through good and evil days. Thus 
she was enabled to do things which no other monaroh 
in her position, and with her undefined claims of 
legitimacy, could have ventured upon without danger, 
if not of an insurrection, at least of a strong pas- 
sive jcesistance. The first acts of Elizabeth’s nrst 
parliament were as strong an assertion of spiritual 
despotism, though in the <mposite direction, as any 
nroclaimed in the i*eign of Mary. By statute 1 Eliza- 
both cap. 1, it was omered that eveiy subject of her 
majesty should take an oath of simromacy, as foU 
lows; — “I do utterly testify and dl^dare that the 
queen’s hfghnoss is the only supreme governor of this 
loalm, and all other her highness's dominions and 
countries, as well in all spiritual and ecclesiastical 
things or causes, as temporal; and that no foreign 
prince, person, prelate, state, or potentate hath or 
ought to have any jurisdiction, jpower, superiority, 
pre-omincnco, or autnority, ecclesiastical or apiritum, 
within this r($alm ; and therefore I do utterly renounce 
and forsake all foreign jurisdictions, powers, superiori- 
ties, and authorities, and do promise that from hence- 
forth I shall bear faith and true allegionco to the queen's 
highness, her lieirs and lawful successors, and to my 
power shall assist and defend all jurisdictions, pre- 
eminenoes, privileges, and authorities, granted or be- 
longing to the queen's highness, her heirs and suc- 
cessors, or united and annexed to the imperial crown 
of this realm.” This oath was embodi<n in the two 
statutes known as the Acta of Supremacy and Uni- 
formity, of which Mr. HaUatn remarks that they 
form the basis of that rostriotive code of laws, 
deemed by some one of the fundamentalj>ulwarks, by 
others, the reproach of our constitution.” 
jthe main featuit^ of the civil legislation of the 
of Elizabeth was the constant grappling with 
Sc^l questions, little understood as yet, out Imught 
Ib^ard for solutkm both by the inorease of national 
l^peiity^ and the intense desire of the queen to pio- 
inete the materiel condition of her iubjoots. Of all 
the questions to be solved, none was greater, nor more 
j^jHnimit, than that of pauperism. Ever since the 
&e civil ware and the union of the rival 


of Yoi’k and Lancaster in the new Tudoi ' 
dynasty, wealth had increased at a high rate in 
England; but its black shadow, destitution, h^ 
grown at a still higher rate, apparently defying all 
attempts at remedy. The first attack upon muporism 
was made in 1495, when, by a statute known as 
11 Henry Vll^cap. 2, it was ordered that bcggais 
not aide to woric should be seized and sent to the 
hundred whore they wore bora, or where they last 
dwelt, or where they were, best known, and should 
continue there, ‘‘ without out of tlm hundred.” 

This curious^ legislation, wmoh made begging legal 
within certain umits, was further enforced by an act 
passed nine years later, the statute of 19 Henry VII. 
cap. 12, whm Required all destitute persons to go to 
the city, town, or hundred where they were bom, or 
to the place where they last abode for the space of 
three years, “ without begging out of the said city, 
town, hundred, or place.” The difficulties of carrying 
out such a scheme of looal beggary, and thereby pre- 
venting vagrancy, w^e neoeesarily great ; but nothing 
was done further in the matter for more than a 
quarter of a century, till the latter part of the reign 
of Henry VIII. Preferring repressive laws to any 
others, ^ Henry, while retaining the spirit of the 
system inaugurated ^his father, added to itsome sharp 
penal enactments. By statute of the 22 Henry VIII. 
cap. 12, all ma^strates were directed to assign to 
poor persons a strictly defined limit within which 
they were to beg, and whidi they were forbidden to 
leave under severe punishment. “ Impotent beggars,” 
asking idms be/ond their district, were ordered to be 
placed in the stocks for two da^ and nights, on broad 
and water, after which they had to take their oath 
that they would return to their authorized sphere ; 
while able-bodied beggars ” were to be well whipped 
I at the cart’s tail, with the oath likewise to ho 
administered afterwards. It was sometliing like an 
official reoc^ition of honour among rogues, this 
statutory oath-taking, yet it unhappily failed in its 
effects. Vagrants and beggars continued increasing to 
an alarming extent ; and before another five years had 
elapsed, the necessity of fofthor legislation became 
manifest. The ablest of Henry’s advisers, 'I'hoinas 
Cromwell, was now at the helm of the state as vice- 
1 gerontand vicar-general, and his genius, unwilling to I 
follow in the trammels of old forms and ideas, elabo- 
rated, an entirely new system for remedying, or at 
least alleviating, the dire effects of pauperism. It wiis 
in 1536, the same year which saw the hood of Queen 
Elizabeth's mother fall on the block, that Cromwell 
devised and passed through parliament the first law 
for the oompulsozy relief of the poor. 

The statute ot Oramwell, knoym as the 27 IICTiry 
Vm. ocq>. 25, was remarkable n<^ only as first intio- 
diioing the system of compulsory onarity, but as 
legifdativo evidence of the vast spread of pauperism, 
and the impossibility of keeping it within bounds 
by any of the means formerly on^loyed. The statute, 
aflet reciting the act of the 22 Henry Vlll. cap. 12, 
and dwelling upon the fiict that it m^o no provision 
for the support of the impotent, nor for keeping 
^valiant and sturdy begga^P" at work, ordered that 
rim head effiosrs of every city, shire, town, and parish, 
ahall maintain the helpleBS poor within their distiicts 
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by alias collfioted {rom thd charitable, and with the 
assistanoe of the same fande ahall set the able-bodied 
to work, ** in such wise as they may get their own 
living by the continual labour of their own hands.” 
It was further enacted that “ every preacher, parson, 
Vioar, and onrate, as well in their esennons, collections, 
bidding of the beads, as in the time of confession and 
making of wills, shall exhort, move, stir, and provoke 
people to bo liberal for the relief of the impotent, and 
sotting and keeping to work the said sturdy vaga- 
bonds.” The money collected for the relief of the 
poor was ordered to be kept in a oommon box, and 
almsgiving otherwise than to these oommau boxes 
was prohibited on forfeiture of ton times the amount. 
To compel valiant and sturdy beggaitt to earn their 
own bread, tlie statute enacted that their refusal 
should bo punished, the first time by a sound whip- 
ing, the second time by the loss of the right ear, and 
the third time by the penalty of death. As far as 
tlio maintenance of the liolpless pool* went, Cromweirs 
act had a moderately good effect ; but it was otherwise 
regarding the compulsory labour of die able-bodied 
beggars, who could not be brought by any throats to 
“get their own living by the continual labour rf 
their own hands.” To fierce these idlers, who bad 
become excessively numerous, into obedience to the 
law, another statute was pas^ by the first parlia- 
ment of Edward Vl., enacting that every able-bodied 
creature not applying himself to some honest labour, 
or offering to soiwo even for meat and drink, if no 
liettor service was to be bad, “sliall be taken fora 
vagabond, branded on the shoulder with the letter V., 
and adjudged a slave for two years to any person who 
sliaJl demand him, to be fed on broad and water, and 
(^aused to work by beating, ohaining, or otherwise.” 
If ho ran away before the two years had expired, he 
was to be biased on the cbeok yriiHi the letter S, 
and adjudged a slave for life; and if, after that, 
ho attempted to esqapo once more, he was to be hung 
in chains. This tenrible law defeated itself its 
severity, and being found useless, was repealed at the 
end of a few years, by the 3 and 4 Edward VI. cap. 16, 
which revived the statute 22 Henry VIII. cap. 12, in 
all its particulm*s, thus doing away entirely with the^ 
system of compulsory relief intiioduccd Cromwell. 
Everything now was again confusion, and remained so 
during the whole of the reign of Mary, she being toi) 
busy in burning heretics to trouble Loiself about 
more beggars and vaga^nds. It was left to Elissa- 
beth and her great minister to mako stronger efforts 
than any yet undertaken to banish the frightful curse 
of pauperism, and confine the hordes of vagrants that 
wore swarming all over the land. 

There were some scores of statutes and decrees 
issued in the reign of Elizabeth to regulate the treat* 
ment of and provision for the poor, the principal of 
them of such wjsdom, as well ^ practical importanoo, 
as to form the basis of legislation on the suhjjoot for 
centuries after. The flrst act of Elizabeth, or, more 
strictly, of Cecil, was to restore CromwelTs system 
of compulsory relief, and ihe second to make it more 
stmt on the part of the cmitributors, so as to convert ^ 
the formerly voluntary almsgiving into a sort of 
impost It was ordered by statute 6 Elizabeth bm % 
that ^,^any person of his froward wUfid inind diali j 


obstinately refuse to give weekly to the relief of the 
pwr, according to his ability,” the bishop the 
aiocese, or other ecclesiastical superior, shall olnd him 
to appear at the next sessions, when the justices tl^e 
shall charitably and gently persuade and KOove, 
the said obstinate person to extend his charity towards 
the relief of the poor of the parish where he dwelleth.** 
If their eloquence be ineffective upon the delinquent, 
then “it shall be lawful fur the justices, with the 
churchwardens, or one of them, to tax such obstinate 
person, according to their good disciution, wliat sum 
the said obstinate person shall pay weekly towards 
the relief of the poor within tifie parish and if he 
still refuse, “ the justices shall, on complaint of the 
churchwardens, commit the said obstinate person to 
goal.” This useful arrangement for extracting “ volun- 
tary contributicaiB,” worked exceedingly wefl, so as to 
produce large sums for the relief of the poor ; but 
unhappily the number of the destitute increased much 
faster in proportion than the amounts raised from 
year to year, and before long Cecil found it neoessaty 
to legislate again. A now statute, the 14 Elizabeth 
cap. 3, was passed in 1572, strictly defining the claims 
and duties of alinS-takors, and alms-givers, and laying 
dowi^ fixed rules, very elaborate in all particulars, 
and full of sagacious knowledge, enteiing into the 
minutest details, for the treatment of pauperism. • I'he 
statute commenced by reciting that “all the parts 
of this realm of England and Wales bo presently with 
rogues, vagabonds, and sturdy beggars exceedingly 
pestered, by means wherOof daily happeneth in the 
same realm horrible thefts, and other groat 

outrage, to the high displeasure of Almighty God,^ 
and to the great annoyance of the common weal,” 
and then went on to enact “as well lor 4ho utter 
suppressing of the said outrageous enemies to the 
common weal, as for the charitable relieving of the 
aged and impotent poor people,” that tlie two classes 
of paupers should bo strictly divided, and treated 
according to their merits. It was the leading idea 
of Cecil that the deserving poor could not be too 
kindly, nor the undeserving too harshly, treated. 

To the undeserving, tlie mgasure was dealt out first 
in the statute. The enactment, severe in the extreme, 
run that “all persons thereafter' set forth to bo^gues 
and vagabonds, or sturdy beggars, slmll for the first 
bo grievously whipped, and burnt through 
tho gristle of the right oar with a hot iron of the 
compass of an inch about, and for the second be deemed 
felons, and for the third suffer death as felons.” Among 
rogues, vagabonds, and sturdy beggars wore included 
“ail persons whole and mighty in body, able to ' 
labour, n/Pt having land or master, nor using any 
lawful merohandizo, craft, or mystery, and all common 
labourers, abje in body, loitering and refusing to v 
work for such reasonable wage as is cx)mmonly given.’ 
This class disposed of, the a^-t continued : “ And for- 
asmuch as charity would that jwr, aged, and impo- j 
tent persons shpuld as necessarily l)e provided for, 
as the said rogues, vagabonds, and sturdy beggars 
repress^, and that tlie said aged, impotent, and poor 

people, should have convenient habitations and abiding 
places throughout this realm, to sottle themselm 
upom to the end that they nor any of them should 
hereafter beg pr wander abfmt,” therefore “ the justices^ 
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^ pe^ withia their aeveral divisions lind 
euihoi&^es make mquiiyof all aged, poor, imp^ut, 
aiod dooajred peraona bom within thdir eaid divisions 
at)^ limits, or which were there dwelling wiihin three 
pears next after this present parliament, living by 
alms, and register their names ; and when the number 
of p^r people forced to live upon alms be by that 
means known, the said justioes shall appoint within 
their said divisions meet places, by their discretion, 
to settle the same poor people for their abiding*’ 
It was* briber ordered that the parish wi^n 
which the said poor people shall be found, shall or 
will not provide for them, and sot down what portion 
the wedily charge for their relief and sustentation 
will amount unto, that done, the justices of the pcaco 
shall, by their good discretions, tax and assess all tlio 
inhabitants dwdling within the said divisions to such 
weekly charge as they and every one of thorn shall 
oontiibute towards the relief of the said poor people, 
and shall appoint collectors; who shall gather the. 
same proportion, and make delivery so much thereof, 
according to the discretion of the justices, as they 
shall appoint.*’ Any resistance to contribute to this 
new poor-rate was to be summarily punished. If the 
presumed alma-giver, the act ran, shall refuse to do 
BO, the said justices shall oommit him to gaol, until 
he shall be contented with their said order, and do 
perform the same.” This statute, scarcely discussed 
in parliament, and unnoticed by many contemporary 
historians, proved more important to the wolmro of 
the people of England than almost anv other act of 
civil legislation of the roign of Elizabeth. 

But the efforts of Burleigh to raise the lowest class 
of the people, and make the realm a truly Christian 
country, somewhat different from the “ heroic Middle 
Ages,” with its noble barons glittering in steel and 
gold, and its ignoble “ villains ” dying of hunger at 
die roadsido, under the hoof of the baronial steeds, 
only commenced with this act of the 14th of Eliza- 
beth. Additions to it wore made from time to time, 
facilitating and simplifying the system of parochial 
relief, and lessening the chance that any poor persons 
really deseiving aid should suffer want or be neg- 
lected. Tliis was attained to a great extent ; but the 
greater difficulty of sotting the ** valiant and ^sturdy 
beggars ” to employ their hands in honest work was not 
so easily overcome. To ^ain this end, Burleigh, and 
parliament at his instigation, all but exhausted them- 
selves in dictating pains and penalties. By the 39tli 
of Elizabeth cap. 8, it was enacted that every idle 
vaji^bond ** shall, on his apprehension, bo openly 
whipped until his body blcmy, and shall bo forth- 
with sent from parish to parish, the next straightway 
to the parish where he was bom, if the same may be 
known by his confession, or otherwii^; and if the 
same be not known, then to the parisli where be has 
dwelt before the punishment by the space of one whole 
year, there to put him to labour as^a true subject 
ought to do; and if not being known where ho was 
hem or last dwelt, th&a to the parish tlirough which 
he last passed without punishment^ to be conveyed to 
the boose of oorrection of the disMot^ or to the common 
^ol of tlmt county or place, there to remain or be 
employed in work.” It was likowiBe ordered that “ if 
My of the said rogues shall appear to be dangerous to 


the inferior sort of people where they sliall be taken, 
or ctheHrise be such as will not ire reformed of their 
roguish kind of life, it shall be lawful to the justices 
of the limits where any such n^ue shall bo taken, to 
oommit tliat rogue to the house of correction, or other- 
wise to the gaol of the county, there to remain until i 
the next quarter sessions ; and then such of the same 
rogues, so (xnnmitted by the justices of tho peace there 
present, or the most pai-t of the^ shall be thought fit 
not to ha ddiverod, shall be banished out of this realm 
and all other tho dominions thereof and at the cliarge 
of the county shall bo cMveyed into such parts beyond 
tho seas as shall be at any time hereafter for that 
purpose assigned by tho privy council.” This was 
the origin of the laws for transportation of criminals. 

The last and greatest of tho statutes of Elizabeth 
concerning pauperism, generally regarded as the most I 
remarkable instance of practical statesmaiisliip to 1)o 
found in English legislature up to that period, was 
promulgated in IGOl, less than two years before tho 
death of the queen. This new law — drawn up by 
Cecil, and known as the 43rd Elizabeth cap. 2 — ^was tiro 
first to abandon tho exceeding severity which had 
boon tho bane, self-destructive in its cruelty, of all 
the preceding statutes. Instead of infiicting horrible 
punishihonts, quite out of proportion with tho oftbnoo 
committed, upon idle vagrants, tho law ordered the 
application of the simple “labour* tost,” all being set 
to work who could do so, and the rest, disabled from 
ago, illness, or bodily defects, being maintained at the 
public expense by a regular poor-rate. In order that 
none might esOf-pe the “ labour test,” tho rules applying 
to it wore made so absolute as to embrace even chiiareu, 
the latter being set to work in tho same manner as 
adults, with this provision, however, that whenever 
possible they should be made to learn a trade or handi- 
craft, for which purpose special funds were set aside. . 
Tho act further laid down very minutely the whole of 
the details of the management of tho poor on the new 
principle, oideiing tho erection of “ mills, turns, cards, 
and such like necessary implements ” for “ lusty beg- 
gars,” of hospitals for the sick, and of houses of main- 
tenance for all other “ poor, aged, and impotent per- 
sons.” The mode of application of tho principle 
through tho agency of ovorsoers, under the control of 
tho justices of tho peace ; tho selection of parishes in 
the districts for its administration ; the foim of con- 
tribution by rates ; tho species of property to ho as- 
sessed to the rates, and the remedy against their 
unequal imposition, wore all carefully prescribed in 
the statute, tho whole forming a body enactments 
so discreet and judicious as not to be disturl»ed for 
many gonomtions to come. It was supplemented and 
enlarged by a law passed soon after, which placed tho 
endowment of all hospitals, almshouses, and other 
charitable institutions upon an entirely new footing. 
Former establishments of the kind had been founded, 
if large, such as the groat hospital of the earl of 
Leicester at Waiwick, under a special act of parlia- 
ment, and if of lesser importance, by a lioonoe under 
tho great seat The new statute enacted that any 
person might, within twenty years, found and establish, 
witii an adequate provision ownd, “ hospitals, misons 
de Dieu, abiding-plaoes, or noustv? of oon’ootion, as 
well for the sustentation and leb^f of the maimed 



poor, noody^^or pedplo, ais to set poor to^ 

I work; atid from to tiw» pktoe tliorem aim hoa3 
apd members, and such number of poor, as diall seem 
oon^enlent/* This act was made perpetual in the 
neat rei^ 

Kot au the laws of Elizabeth were as imbued with 
wisdom ^ those concerning the treatment of the poor. 
Her legislation affecting trade and commerce was as 
despotic as that of Henry YUI., and her financial 
I govcimment scarcely less oppressive; while her judicial 
propeedings, with very few exceptions, bore the stamp 
of remorseless tyranny, acknowledging in the abstract 
no oilier right but that of the crown, and utterly dis- 
regarding the liberty of the subject Elizabeth’s rule, 
in this req^eot, has been oommred by some historians 
to that exercised over semi-oarbario nations. ^‘The 
government of ISngland David Hume wrote, “during 
that age boro some resemblance to that of Turkey. 
The sovereign possessed every power, except that of 
imposing taxes ; and in both countries this limitation. 


both countries this limitation, 
privileges, appears rather pre- 


unsupwrted by other privileges, appears rather pre- 
judice to the people. In Turkey it obliges the sultan 
to permit the extortion of the pa^as and governors of 
provinces, from whom he afterwards squeezes presents 
or takes forfeitures : in England, it engaged the queen 
to erect monopolies and gmnt patents for exclusive 
trade — an invention so pemioious, that, bad she fp>ne 
on during a tract of years at her own rate, Enghind, 
the seat of riches and arts and commerce, would have 
contained as little industry as Morocco or the coast of 
Barbary.” The financial extortions of the queen were, 
indeed, almost endless, and carried on without the 
slight^t regard to law or justice. Besides the regular 
subsidies granted to hot by parliament, she extracted 
money w'herever it could be got, under a hundred dif- 
ferent immes, as purveyance, pre-emption, benevolence, 
wardship, dispensation, and a multiplioity of other 
forms, all more or less oppressive. If an estate fall to 
a minor, she took possession of it, and enjoyed the 
wliole of the profits till the ooming of age of the owner, 
and frequently long after ; and if the heir happened 
to be a female, slie took the owner as well as the 
property, giving her away to some courtier or favourite, 
like a more fixture, without in the slightest wa}' con- 
sulting her taste. To extract cash from the city 
merchants, she frequently proliibited the sale of certain 
descriptions of goods, and allowed that of others only 
on payment of extraordinary taxes ; thus, on one oc- 
carion, she issued a decree interdicting the sale of all 
crimson isilks till her court had been fully supplied ; 
while at another* time an embargo was laid upon all 
glass vessels Brought from Yenioe, and not raised till 
' the owners of tlie “Flandeiu galleys,” which impoi'ted 
the warns, had come forwara with some unusually 
handsome offerings. .At all times Elizabeth assumed 
"a supreme and uncontrolled authority over foreign 
trade, and even over ordinary intercourse by travel 
with other countries, allowing no person to enter the 
kingdom or depart from it without her consent, and no 
merchandize tp be imported or export^ without the 
royal licei^ee, Nor did Elizabeth disdain to extract 
mcmey from the holy mother church. It was quite 
it,isu4 '^ith hot when promoting a bishop to ttke 
advantage of the opporiunity of a weak inoaminft 
tenant by pillaging the see of some of its manom; iw 


onoe upon a vacancy she kept ^Ifoprie of My fi()r 
nineteen years entirelv to hmnwOf, p^keting the 
revenues. Whenatlastweniawbi^iophadccnnai^^^ 
m-anted to mulct him still further, and the 
resisting, her honoured him with a 

under her own hma. “ Proud prelate,” the i 
wrote, “I understand you are baoKwardin(X)fopl]dnjg 
with your agreement, but I would have you know 
that 1 who made you what you are can unmake you ; 
and if you do not forthwith fulfil your engi^ment, 
by God, I will immediately unfrock you. . Yours, as 
you demean yourself, ElizaMth.” 

Of all the exactions of the queen none pressed more 
heavily upon her subjects, and gave rise to more 
oompl^ti^ than those relating to moncq)oUes. There 
was scarcely a merchandize or commodity of any 
kind that had not been assigned over to some so- 
called patentee^ who alone possessed the right, secured i 
under a royal patent, of disposing of it to &e retailers 
I and the public at large. It was in vain parliament 
protested, at almost every session, for more than forty 
years, against this burtnen of monopolies, which not 
I only was in itself a heavy and grievous mode of tax- 
ation, but destructive of ml sound trade and the true 
inter^ts of the government. On one occasion, a 
member of parliament described, in a discussion on the 
subject, the number of monopolies granted by the 
crown. The list comprised currants, salt, iron, pow« 
der, cards, calf-skins, felts, sail-cloth, bones, train-oil, 
lists of doth, pot-ashes, vinegar, coals, steel, aquavitie, 
brushes, bottles, pot^ saltpetre, lea^ oil, carmine, 
glass, paper, starch, tin, sulphur, drapery goods, dried 
pilch^ds, Spanish wool, Irisn yam, and a vast number 
of other articles, the mere enumeration of which seemed ^ 
to iatigue the House of Commons. WLei^ the list 
was re^ a member oriod, “ Is not bread in the num- 
ber ?” and everybody ejaculated “ bread 1” in astonish- 
ment. The first speaker went on, “ Yes ; I assure you, 
if affairs go on at this rate, wo shall have bread 
reduced to a monopoly before the next parliament.” 
What increased the indignation of the House of Com- 
mons, but feebly representing that of the people of Eng- 
land, was the extraordinary fiscal power attached to 
nearly all the monopolies, converting them into terrible 
engines of oppression. Thus the “ patentees ” of salt- 
petre bad tlie right of entering every houbcV and 
searching every room, from the garret to the cellar ; 
so that frequently the dwellers, to avoid the havoc 
committed among their property, had to get rid of 
the intruders by mhes. The profits drawn from the 
“patents” were so great that the earl of Essex, 
among othws, derived fifty thousand pounds sterling 
from his privilege to sell sweet wines, and Baleigh 
twenty thousand from another on oil. Some of ths 
monopolized articles were pushed up to ten or twelve 
times their ordinary value by the “ patent thus one 
of the most indi^ensable commodities of daily life, 
salt, rose from ^sixteen pence to fifteen shillings a 
bushel, after the queen had given the right of ex- 
clusive sale to one of her conrt favourites. The 
munnuie and dissatisfaction at this tyranny tept on 
increasing towards the end of Elizabeth’s reign, in^ 
fittencing parliaineni to the extent that, in sessum 
of 1$01, the otherwise timid members, slaid^y bent 
jx> execute, evexy behest of the crown, got coumge to 
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t&emo^ obn0xit>tl$ of tlie monopouefi^ 
ccra«iei«, who mostly held tibe “patent? ” set ttp 
howl at this movement, crying a^aihst the 
jjj^enoe to touch the royal prerogative ;** hut 
Waal)eth, as always, viewed things with more dia- 
e^ment, and advis^ by Cedi, whose spies were 
i|»read all over the country, keeping him well informed 
aixmt the depth of tlie pcmular resentment, die resolved 
to aeoede to the humble request of her commons. 
Accordingly, on the 25th of November, a royal messa^ 
was deliver^ in parliament which drove nearly dl 
the members frantic with the excitement of loyaltv. 
One of the representatives of the nation solemnly 
declared, with tears gushing from Ids eyes, that if a 
sentence of everlasting happmess had been pronounced 
in his favour, he could not have felt more Joy tlian on 
listening to the pi*oof of the overwhelming goodness 
and condescension of tlie queen, as oonvej^ed in her 
message. 

The royal message simply announced that her 
majesty, in her infinite wisdom, liad resolved to cancel 
some of the patents’* she had granted, and that 
no new ones should be issued unm ftirthor orders. 
Mr. Secretary Cecil, after the reading of the message 
by the speaker, made an oration which partly stopp^ 
the tears of the member who had broken in with nis 
appeal to the “everlasting happiness.” Itepeating 
the most important points of the royal missive, C36cu 
exclaimed, “ I say, tnoreforo, there shall be a procla- 
mation geneml throughout the realm to notify her 
majesty’s resolution in this behalf. And that you 
may eat your meat more savouiy than you have done, 
every man sliall have salt as good and cheap as ho 
can 'bu 3 '*it or make it, freely without danger of 
that patent which shall be presently revoked. The 
same benefit shall they have which have cold sto- 
machs, botJi for aquivitm, and aqua oomposita, and 
the like. And they that have weak stomachs, for 
their satisfaction sliaU have vinegar and alegar, and 
the like, set at liberty. Train-oil shall go the same 
way; oil of blubber shall march in equal rank; 
brushes and bottles endure the like judgment.” Dis- 
liking the smell of woad, Elizabeth, with her accus- 
tom^ arbitrariness, had some time before prohibited 
the growth of the plant ; but she now, in her condes- 
cending mood, repealed the interdict, with this pro- 
vision, as explained by Cecil, “ that when her highness 
oometh on piugress to see you in your countries, she 
be not diiven out of your towns by suffering it to 
infect the air too near them.” Then he oontinued, 
discussing the abrogation of monopolies, “Those that 
desire to go sprucely in thoh rufib, may at less chaige 
than accustomed obtedn their wish, for the patent for 
starch} which hath so much been proseciited, shall now 
be rej^led.” Besides the “patents” mentioned in 
Oeoil’s speech, those for calf-skins, felts, and leather 
Were also revved, and those for cards and glass pro- 
visionally Bus^ded. The remedy, after all, was 
very leaving the gieater number of the mono- 
polies, and the most profitable ones, untouched ; never- 
thdesB, the members of the Hquse of Commons could 
pot find words to exfuess thmr gratitude, little aooue- 
jtetecd as they wmw to see their prayets or petitions 
jpotieed by so impe^rioos a governor as Elizabetb. 


Ear worse than the fmaucial extortions of the queen, 
and in every Aspect the darkest side of her noble and 
high-aiming rule, was her despotism in the adminis^ 
jkration of justice. Though not worse than that of 
her Tudor predecessors, it was equally bad. One of 
the warmest admirers of Eljza^ih, the historian 
Henry Hallam, acknowledge, in referring to her 
government, that “courts of justice were little tetter 
tiian the caverns of murderers. Whoever was ar- 
raigned at their bar was almost certain to meet a 
virulent prosecutor, a judge hardly distinguishable 
fiom the prosecutor, exC^t by his ermine, and a passive, 
pusillanimous jury.” The jury, in every instance, 
was picked by the sheriff, “either,” as stated by 
Hallam, “ acconling to express directions, or to wdiat 
he judged himself of the crown’s intention and interest. 
If a verdict had gone against the prosecution in a 
matter of moment, the jurors must Lave laid thoir 
account with appearing before the Star Chamber; 
lucky if they should escape on humble rotiuctation^ 
with sharp words, instead of enormous fines and 
indefinite imprisonment. The control of this arbi- 
trary tribunal bound down and rondored impotent all 
the minor jurisdictions. That primoeval institution, 
those inquests by twelve true men, the unadulterated 
voice of the people, responsible alone to Cod and 
their oonscience, which should have been heard in the 
sanctuaries of justioo. as fountains Springing from the 
lap of earth, b^me, like waters constraint in their 
OQurso by art, stagnant and impure. Until this weight 
that hung upon the constitution should te taken off, 
tliero was Ute*Ally no prospect of enioying with secu- 
rity those civil pnvile^s which it hold forth.” Besides 
£bo Star Chamber, the Court of High Commission, venal 
judges, and poked juries, Elizabeth possessed another 
terrible engine of oppression in the right to proclaim 
martial law whenever she thought fit so to do. This 
simplified in an exceeding degree the forms of even 
Tudor justice, the “ twelve truo men,” and all other 
ceremonies used in murdering an obnoxiouh subject 
becoming entirely superfluous, nothing more being 
required than to lead the doomed man to the noaiust 
tree or gibbet, and hang him. The gi*cat queen dis- 
played on all occasions an extraordinary fondness for 
martial law, oj’dering it to te employed, among others, 
against persons importing forbidden books, pamphlets, 
and papl bulls fium abroad, as well as against va- 
grants inclined to riotousness. ^ In her proolamation 
ordering martial law to te used in the killing of book 
importers, Elizabeth expressly pixdiibited the mies-^ 
tioning of her lieutenants or their deputies, for their 
hirbitrary punisliment of such offenders, “ any law or 
statute to the contrary notwithstanding and she still 
more strikingly exHbited her despotic inclinations in a 
subsequent decree, commanding the immediate execu- 
tion of a number of riotous idlers who had disturbed 
the peace of the city of Londewi. In giving a com- 
mission dt provost marshal to Sir Thomas Wilfdrd, 
one of her Poet's, the queen stated, with unmistak- 
able clearness^ that she “ g/anted him authority and 
ooramonded him, upon signifioatiou given by the 
justices of the peace in London, or the neighbouring 
counties, of such ofibnders, worthy to te speedily 
executed by martial law, to and take the same 
prsons, and in tlie piusoriOe ^ the said justices, 
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^icoordbg to iuBtico of tnartial law, to oxocmte them 
npon the gallows or dhbet ojponly, or near to such 
piaoo whom tho said rebellious and incorrigible 
ofEendere shall be found to have committed the said 
offences/* Commenting upon this document, David 
Hume justly remarks, “It would be difficult to pro- 
duce an instance of such an act of authority in any 
place nearer than Muscovy/* 

Tho weight of Elizahoth’s judicial despotism was 
greatly increased through tho ready imitation of it by 
all the members of the government. Not only the 
privy council in general arrogated to itself a power of 
discretionary imprisonment, into which no inferior j 
tribunal was allowed to inquire, but commitments by 
a single counsellor or courtly nobleman were very 
ficquent. These abusos gave rise to a remarkable 1 
complaint on tho part of the judges themselves, who, 
tJioiigh not at all scrupulous to the more executors 
of mandates from the throne, did not relish the 
interference into their business of other subjects of 
her majesty. Tho complaint was vented in the form 
of a petition to the privy council, signed by eleven 
judges, and was delivered in Easter term of the 84th 
of Elizabeth, that is in 1692, eleven years before the 
death of the queen. “ Wo, her majesty’s justices of 
both benches and barons of the exchequer,” the 
petition ran, “ do desire your lordships that by your 
good means such Order may be taken that her high- 
ness’s subjects may not bo committed or detained 
in prison, by ooinmandment of any nobleman or 
counsellor, against the laws of tlie realm, to the 
grievous charges and oppression of hesr majesty’s said 
subjects ; or else help us to have access to her majesty, 
to suitors unto her highness for tho same. For 
divers have been imprisoned for suing ordinary 
actions and suits at tlio common law until they will 
leave tho same, or against their wills put their 
matter to order, although some time it be after judg- 
ment and accusation. Item, others have been com- 
mitted and detained in prison upon such command- 
ment against tlio law ; and upon tho queen’s writ in 
that behalf no cause sufficient hath b^n certified or 
I'etumed. Item, some of the parties sO committed and 
detained in prison, after they have, by the queen’s 1 
writ, been lawfully discharged in court, have been 
oftsoonos recommitted to piiaon in soci'et places, and 
not in common and ordinary known prisons, as tho 
Marshalsoa, Fleet, King’s Bench, Qatehouse, nor tho 
oustodie of any sheriff, so as upon complaint made for 
their delivery, the queen’s court cannot learn to 
whom to aw^id her majesty’s writ, without which 
justice caiiuot be done. Item, divers sorjeants ofr 
London and officers have been many times com- 
mitted to prison for lawful execution of hor.majesty’s 
writs out of tho King’s Bench, Commem Fleas, and 
other courts, to their great charges and oppression, 
whereby they are put in such fear as thev dare not 
eocecute the queen’s process. Item, divers nave been 
sent for by pursuivants for private causes, some of 
them di^elling far distabt from liondon, and com- 
pelled to pay to the pursuivants great sums df money, 
against the law. and have l>oen oommiited to prison 
mi^hey would release tlio lawful benefit of their suits, 
^|ttdgments, or executions for remedie, in whufii behalf 
^ are , almost daily called upon fo mimster jtist|ce 

according to law, whereunto we are bound by ouf 
office and oath. And whereas it pleased your lord- 
ships to will divers of us to set down when a prisoner 
sent to custody by her majesty, her oouuoih or eoine 
one or two of them, is to be detained in prisimi^snd , 
not to bo delivered by her maiesty’s court or judges ; 
we think that if any person shall be committed by 
her majesty’s special commandment, or by order from 
tho council-board, or for treason touching her majesty*s 
person, which causes being generally returned into 
any court, is good cause for tho same court to leave 
the person committed in custody. But if any person 
shall be committed for any other cause, then the some 
ought specially to be retuined/* Inanimate as is this 
petition of the eleven judg^, in its dry legal phn^ 
oloOT, it offers a terrible picture of the annihilation 
of ^ justice, all guarantees of right, and all individual 
liberty in the reign of tho last of the Tudor monarohs. 

The causes of the high prerogative of tho Tudors, 
though springing partly from tho individual character 
of the princes of tliis remarkable royal race, wore 
not entirely porsotiol, but based upon the condition 
of the age, only just emerging from the lawlessness 
of the feudal times, and the dissolution of all order 
in the long civil wars preceding the accession of 
Henry VII. England undoubtedly wanted strong 
rulers ; and if they became a little too strong for tho 
good of the oommemwealth, the fault was not so much 
that of the rulers themselves, nor that of the body of 
their subjects, but that of tho political leaders of the 
people, the great nobles and the members of the two 
houses of parliament. , Tho celebrated author of tho 
“ Constitutional History of England ” has furnished a 
graphic summary of the position of the realm under 
tiie Tudor sovereigns “It appears to b^ a very 
natural inquiry,” he says, “ after beholding tho course 
of administration under the Tudor line, by what means 
a government so violent in itself, and so plainly incon- 
sistent with tho acknowledged laws, could be main- 
tained ; and what had become of that English spirit 
which had not only controlled such injudicious princes 
as John and Kichard IF., but withstood tho first and ; 
third Edward, in tho fulness of their pride and glory. 
Not, indeed, that tho oxcess of prero^tlve bad ever 
been thoroughly restrained, or tliat, it the memorials 
of earlier ages had been as carefully preserved as 
those of the sixteenth century, wo might not possibly 
find in them equally flagrant instances of oppression ; 
but still, tbe petitions of parliament and frequent 
statutes remain on record, bearing witness to our con- 
stitutional law and to tho energy that gavo it birth. 
There had evidently been a retrogr^e tendency 
towards absolute monarchy between tho reims of 
Henry VI. and Henry VIIL Nor could uiis be 
attributed to ^tlie common engine of despotism, a 
military force. For, except the yeomen of the guard, 
fifty in number, and the common servants of the 
king’s household, there was not, in timp of peace^ an 
armed man receiving pay^ throughout !^gland. A 
^vemment that rul^ by intimidation was absolutely 
destitute of force to intimidate. Hence risit^ of the 
^ore ^mmonalty were sometimes highly danger(nis« 
and lasted much longer than ordinaiy. A rabble of 
Comishmen, in the reign of Henry VlL, headed by 
a blaokstoilh, marched up from their own oountiy fo i 
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ihi) attburtei of Loufion without xusiBtanoe. The that of Henry VIh, auA the largest of any that of 
insurrections of IMS, in oonseqtienco of Wdsey's his son and successor, Henry VIIL Henry VIL left 
Ule^ taxation^ those of the north ten years after- bediind him an overflowing treasuiy , which his sou 
wa% wherein, indeed, some men of a higher quality emptied in a few years, and after devouring millions 
were engaged, and those which broke out simui- over millions of eGclesxastical property, the funds of 
taneously in several counties under Edward VI., hospitaK of orphans, and of widows, died deeply in 
excited a well-grounded alarm in the country ; and in debt. Edward VL, too, who enjoyed a revenue of 
the two latter instances wero not quelled without about 400,000Z, a year, left a large debt, which was 
much time and exertion. The reproach of servility quintupled by Mary, whoso income rose not above 
and patient acquiescence under usurped power fitlls 350,0001 Elisabeth, after paying tho debts of both 
not on tlie English people, hut on its natural leaders, her predecessors, began to accumulate money, though 
We have seen, indeed, that the House of Commons not so much by regular as by irregular means. The 
now and then gave signs of an independent spirit, subsidies voted to her by parliament during the forty- 
and occasioned more trouble, even to Henry VlIL, five years of her reign amounted altogether to rather 
than his compliant nobility. They yielded to every less than three millions sterling, or ateut 66,000/. per 
mandate of his imperious will ; they liont with every annum, but this comparatively small sum she increased 
breath of his capricious humour ; they are responsible by her numerous financial exactions to more than 
for the illegal trial, for tho inquitous attainder, for 600,000/. a year. Up to Elizabeth, none of tho 
the sanguinary statute, for the tyranny which they sovereigns of England had been asliamed to accept 
sanctioned by law, and for that which they permitted pensions, paid vrith more or loss regularity, from 
to subsist without law. Nor was this selfish and foreign monarohs; but she reversed tho policy, and 
pusillanimous subserviency more characteristic of the instead of taking began to give. Henry of Navarro, 
minions of Henry’s favour, the Cromwells, theliiches, tho Dutch republicans, and the Gorman princes, alike 
tlie I’agets, the liussells, and the Powleits, than of began to taste tho swoetnesjs of Elizabeth’s subsidies ; 
tho representatives of ancient and honourable houses, and tho soft golden stream that came flowing in upon 
tlie Howards, tho Fitz-Alans, and the Talbots, Wo them from the island shore made them read^y to pro- 
trace the noble statesmen of those reigns concurring claim, one and all, that England was the first country 
in all tho inoonsistoncies of their revolutions, support- upon earth. Though naturally inclined to the strictest 
ing all the religions of Henry, Edward, Mary, and economy, bordering at times upon avarioiousness, the 
Elizabeth ; adjudging the death of Somerset to ^[ueen was lavish in her expenditure upon her favour- 
gratify Northunibcrland, and of Northumberland to itos, espooiallv the last and most unfortunate of them, 
redeem their paHicipation in his fiiult ; setting up the earl of Essex, who drew from her, according to 
the usurpation of Lady Jane, and abandoning her on a computation of Burleigh, presents in money to the 
the first doubt of success— constant only in tho value of three hundred thousand pounds in the course 
rapacioift acquisition of estates and honours, from of a few years. ^ To tho grievous disappointment of 
whatever source, and in adherence to the actual hor eager heir in tho north, Elizabeth left little or no 
power,” treasure at hor death, Jxor chief legacy to tho king 

The iwcomo of the five Tudor sovereigns was very to come consisting in a magnificent female woidiobe, 
largo, amounting to from 300,000/, to 800,000/, sterling the finest the world had ever seen, being made up of 
per annum, of the money of the time, the least being no less than two thousand drosses. 


CHAPTER III. 

Blitory of Baligion, from the Moeisioa of Eeary YII. to the death of SUaabeth, 

Tufc Beformation, greatest of events, next to the in- clergy, made a cardinal his prime minister, and a 
tit)duotion of Christianity, that over took place in bbhon, devoted to Komt\ his most trusted counsellor ; 
Exigland, distinguidies tno Tudor period G^ve all but no never neglected any occasion to show his 
others. Though prepared bng beforehand in tho reverence in the shows and ceremonies, and his deep 
thoughts and feelings of tho people, the gradual dawn regard for tho ministers of religion. Nevertlieless, as 
of publio enlightenment ana the falling away of the the England of his days w**8 fast beginning to lose 
dark superstition of past ages, the great crisis burst that zeal in the^ cause of Ao Church which had 
over the nation with some suddenness, accelerated by formerly disuuguishcd it, which had covered the soil 
what human ignorance is often willing to describe as of the kingdom with splendid cathedrals, nunneries, 
accident,'^ but what to the higher mind is nothing and monastorios, and which hod made tho clergy, 
but the ruling of on aU-wiso providence. Judging by next to the feudal lords of the 8C)il, tho wealihiost 
mere outwaid appearanoes, the Churoh of BOme was class of the realm, so tho king himself^ oaniest ob- 
moie firmly engrafted on English soil in' the reign of server of the signs of the |imeH, was anything but a 
Henry VIl. than it had be^ for centuries. The king devout cliurohman at heart#' Indeed, ho could not well 
not only took his diief advisors from tho ranks of tho •he so without stemming the cours ^ of his own policy, 
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wMch vm tqfwardft Doakitig the thlxaie the imrce tod 
fountaie^^ead of all power, fiuux^ a peode united in 
oheditooe^ and tmdkturbed by we nvatry of privi- 
lefj^ed daraoa and li6iedita?y rights. Heai^^s giant 
enemy in the aooomplidbiment c£ this last object was 
the nobility in the first instance; but the kiii^,^8ad, 
serions, ana full of thought and secret observation **08 
he was, could not well h(4p seeing that, his greatest 
Ibe overcome, he would have to deal with a power 
acaieely inferior to it in importance, and throwing its 
shadow up to the throne. With all his outward toow 
of respect for the ministers of religion, Henry VII* 
never lost any occasion for depressing their influence, 
and depriving them of privileges which he deemed 
might be taken quietly, without too much resistance. 
Jn this noiseless strife, perfectly suited to his temper, 
the king was eminently successful ; but it was not till 
towards the end of hu reign that the keenest of the 
champions of the Church b%an to feel that they had 
been shorn of their strength, without knowing how it 
had been done. 

Before grapling with the ispiritual pcfwer of Borne, 
Henry Yll. was naturally desmus to oreak down that 
independence from the dvil law whtcfo the priests had 
raised np for themselves in the course of ages, and by 
means of which they w^re withdrawn entirdy from the 
jurisdiction of the crown. There was, in fa<^ nothing 
more obtrusive to* the royal prero^tive than the 
so^csJled benefit of the clergy, whi<m secured unmn* 
Pities to the ministers of religion, and even to all 

derks,”* or persons able to read and write, entirely at 
variance with that equality before thcflawwhich the 
king had so much at heart. These immunities had 
long given rise to loud ccmiplaints, inasmuch as, ao- 
oording to Burnet, **itwas usual for persons, after 
the greatest crimes, to get into orders, and then not 
only what was past must be forgiven them, but they 
were not to be questioned for any crime after holy 
orders given till they were first degraded, and till 
that was done they remained the bishop's prisoners.” 
Henry did not wait long to attack this immense 
privilege of the representatives of the Church, and in 
the fourth year of his reign had a statute passed 
curtailing, for the first time, the benefit of the dergy, 
“Wliereas,” rto the statute, “upon trust of the 
privilege of the Church, divers persons lettered have 
been the more bold to commit murder, rape, robboiy,' 
theft, and all other mischievous deeds, beoaruio they 
have boon continually admitted to the benefit of the 
clergy as oft as they did offend in any of the premises 
therefore, for Ijxe future, clerks should take tlm benefit 
but once ; and to simplify book-keeping, it was ordered 
that those oemvioted of murder should be branded 
with an |V(> and those of treason and other crimes 
with a T on the braVm of the left thumb. ”For 
tins good Act's sake,” slily remarks Bacon, “ the king 
himsw was after bianded, by Perkin’s proolamation,^ 
as an execrable breaker of tlm rites of the Church.” 

Next to the benefit of the dergy, the most impor* 
tani privilege of the priesthood was the right ^ 
sandnary. It not only gave the Qhurdh Borne 
poptor to shelter its own members against jnstioe tod 
but enabled it to stretch its wide over 

every evildoer, hovrever deep in crimes vrhb m^g^tg 
chocto to JsjploFe its promotion. No donb% in the 


times of wild anarchy whiidt the kinmS^ , 

bad passed, the privilege of sanotttaiy had n^ 
without its ben^ial molts. It enabled the n/r^ 
man to fly from the vengeance of the strong, : 

innocent to escape the perseoutiicm of the wioke^ 
without this hit refuge of the Chnrdh no ba^Hknt 
would have existed between the oppressors and Op^ 
juessed. But Henry, meaning to extinguish anarchy 
withm the &ir reaw of England, and to make one 
law for all, under the unrestricted sway of the central 
influence emanating from the throne, held that Ihe 
time of sanctuaries was gone. However, the king 
was well aware that this was a matter of quite as 
much dvil as eodesiastioal import, and therefore, 
vrith wonted shrewdness, he attack^ the sanctuaxy 
right not by parliamentary statut^ but — ^what was 
really a wonoerful stroke of poliGy — by means ci 
a Paj^l Bull. Ihe way in which Henry obtained 
this mil, in the third year of his reign, is quaintly 
told by Bacon. “ At that time also,” mm the leamea 
histormn, ” the king sent an ambassador unto Pope 
Innooent, signifying unto him his marriage, and 
that now, him anotlmr JEneas, he had passed through 
the floods of lus foiW)r troubles and travels, and was 
arrived unto a safe haven ; and thanking his holiness 
that he had honoured the celebration of his marriage 
with the presence of his ambassador, and offering 
both his person and the forces of his kingdom upon 
aU occasions to do him service. The ambassador, 
making his oration to tlie pope in the presence of the 
cardinals, did so magnify i£n king and qu^ as was 
enough to glut the hmsers. But tnen he did again so 
extoland £ify the pope, as made all that he liad said in 
praise^of his master and mistress seem temperate and 
passable. But he was voiy honourably entertained, 
and extremely much made on by the pope, who, 
knoanng himself to be lazy and unprofitable to the 
Christian world, was wonaerfully glad to hear that 
there were such echoes of him sounding in remote 
parts. He obtained also of the pope a very just and 
honourable Bull, qualifying tlie privileges of sano- 
tuary, wherewith the king had been extremely galled, 
in three points. The first, that if any sanctuary man 
did by night, or otherwise, got out of sanctuary 
privily, and commit mischief and trespass, and ^^hen 
come in again, he should lose the benefit of sanctuary 
for oyer after. Ibe second, that howsoever the 
person of the sanctuary man was protected from his 
creditor^ yet his goods out of sanctuary should not. 
The thiro, that if any took sanctuary for case of 
treason, the king might appoint him keepers to look 
to him in san^uary” The picture of the “lazy" 
and unprofitable ” pope, made use of by a most active 
diplomatic king,” another ^nei^”is a perfect illustra- 
tito in showiiig Henry’iei dealings with the court of 
Borne. 

The attempt to bend ihe ecclesiaBtical nnder the 
civil power would have cleiriy been a hcmless one, 
but for the aid of that mighty spirit of rebelHo^ 
which, kmg previous to Heni^B aooession, had begun . 
to arise against Boman Catholicism. WyoHffeb fol<^ 
lowers, the ZioUards, bdd pioneers of the Protestants ^ 
of latter days, inore^ from year to year, tod though 
erm at ihe beginning of ^ Htoiy's reign, a oentuxy; 
after Ihe death of the gimt reformer, their 
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great bulk of ibo 

wsm\ iioininally, to the aaotonl 

ifeie epirit of ih^eetigatiaa etirred iiy them 
fptpiA iikoitljr through the maesoB^ The violent 
MfWmtion under whim the new heretics snUS^red had 
the mmX e&ct of adding fuel to the dame* It was 
n^ Henry's policy to show himself in any way fiivowr- 
atde to the Lolhuds, his aim being rather to deprem 
the power of the Chiuch by its own members* and* if 
possible* let the pope, bishqps^ and cardinals* do the 
work he wanted to oe done. He therefore hmked on 
at the continued prsecution of WycUfie's followers 
as an impsrtiid qieeiator, interfering neither for nor 
a^nat them* and* perhaps, impressed by the oonvic- 
wn that the ultimate result would be that of all 
martyrdom. A few Iieretics were burned regularly 
evety year, for the ^biy of Ood and the Roman 
Oaiholie Church* during the whole of the fifteenth 
centuiy; but the victims were taken chiefly from 
among the poorer dasses, and in an age when life was 
held so cheap* and the punishment of death was so 
common, the whole attracted little attention. How- 
ever, with the never-ending spread of the revolt, the 
Church of Rome became edarmed* and the zeal of 
persecution increased in view of the visible strength of 
the persecuted. In the year 149!l* ninth of the reign 
of Henry YIL, the first female heretic was sent to &e 
stake. It was a lady of wealth, the widow of a 
gentleman* named Joan Boughton* and having many 
friends, and being, besideB, ateve eiglity years of age, 
her violent death at Smithfidd attract^ far more 
attentkm than that of the majority of Lollards who 
had j>reviously suffered. John Fox, the martyrologist* 
describes this aged sufferer fer the sake of reUpon.as 
** a disciple of Wydiffe, whom she jiooounted for a 
saint* and held so fast and firmly eight of his ton 
opinions* that all the doctors of London ^uld not turn 
her fium one of them.” When the ecclesiastical judges 
told her that she should be burned for her obstin^ 
and iidse beliefi she set nothing by their menacing 
words, but defied them, for she said ime was so bdoved 
of God and Ris holy angds that she cared not for the 
fti'e ; and in the midst thereof she cried to God to take 
her soul into Ilia holy hands.” The martyrdom of this 
Tonerablo person caused a great stir among all the 
peo^ attaobod to the teachings of Wydiffe, and the 


night following her death at the stake* ** the most part 
of her ashes were had away of such as had a love unto 
^e doctrine that she dim for.” lliia caused fresh 
iiorsecution* and the fires of Bmithfield came to be 
lighted anew, amoi^ the niartyrs being Lady Young* 
daughter of Joan Boughton. i^e met her as 
hermcally as her aged mother; but others condemned 
with her did not, futd preferred reesantation to the 
horrors of the fiiames. For such oases a curious cere^ 
mony had been invented by the priests, tatisfying their 
g^t ob^ of striking terror* and yet showing 
wiUihgness to pardon and feigive. The condemned 
^ Ldlar^ had to carry in public procession the friggots 
with which they were to 1be burnt* and to stand rafere 
the preacher at St, Fa^*s during the whole time of his 
' Sermon* This wee. the ordinary punishm^t for ron 
^oantmg heretics, in l^ondon; but in the provinces, 
whim the priestly power swayed more unchecked* the 
' pe^ties One William 


^Isworth was burnt at Amersham, in Buokiugham* 
shire; and his only daughter* nominally paidoned, 
having been oompelM to set fire to his stake, she and 
her busbimd* with numerous others, had to oarw 
feggotij through the whole county, were treated with 
barparie omehy, and finally brand^ on the obeek. To 
inflict the last-nmned revolting punidiment, their 
nedks*'* according to John Fox, ^ were tied fast to a 
post or stay with towels* and their hands holden that 
they m^ht not stir, and so* the iron being hot, was put 
to their cheeks, a^ thus bare they the prints and 
marks of the Lord Jesus about them.” 

Henry VII,, though he did not suj^ress, certainly 
did not eneoumge religious persecution, and by taking 
in other respects a decided attitude against the priest* 
hood* all but placed himself at the side of the disciples 
of Wydiffe. One of the first statutes made by the 
king was ** for the more sure and likely reformation of 
priei^ clerks, and religious men,” which gave power 
to bishops to punish thorn for incontinence and other 
crimes. However, this statute and others following it 
had so littlo effect in putting a stop to the gross de- 
moralization of the clergy, tlmt Henry was compelled 
to call in the aid of his trusty ally* the “lazy and 
unprofitable” head of the Romi^ Church. Pope 
Innocent at first seemed unwilling to believe tiiat tiie 
priesthood of the realm of England were really as 
^less and wicked as depicted *by the king; but 
having met with confirmation on aR aides, his holi-^ 
ness directed Morton, archbishop of Canterbury, to 
admonish the clergy of the kingdom in general, and 
the greatest sinners among tliem in particular. 1'hese 
letters of admonition, duly issued, formed in themselves 
a graver jprotest a^minst Church of Rome than was 
ever put forth by the most fenatical heretic thrown into 
the flames at Bmithfield. The nation came to hear, 
from the pontiff himself^ and through the mouth of 
the head of the English Church, that a vast number 
of the priesthood of the kingdom led such utterly 
wicked and depraved lives as to bo almost beyond the 
hope of referuL It appeared, among other things, from 
the arcfaiepiscopal admonitions, that the monks of Bt 
Alban’s kept two neighbouring nunneries filled with 
loose women, whom they visi^ openly and in the 
most shameless manner, committing riot and de- 
bauchery on the very steps of the altor, The abbot 
and his monks were aoou^ of other and still graver 
crimes, not in a vamemannor, but in distinct charges 
az^ with spocifiea names. Everywhere throughout 
the kingdom priests and monks were charged with 
strutting about like gallants, wearing d^wy garments* 
jewels, and gold chmns, and shrinking back from no 
crime in the gratification of their passions and the 
indulgentyd of a luxurious life. It was but natumi 
that urn piesihood should smart under this exposure* 
coming from so high an authority ; but the only 
visible effect of Archbishop Morton's admonitions was, 
not that they tried to refonut but an attempt to 
revenge t^mselvea on the indirect author. So far 
, was this hatred pushed, that the king had to poss a 
' ipeoial statute to protwt Morton's Ufe from some 
“ mortal enemies in court which enemies* probably, 
would have gladly aimed thutir blow higher had they 
had a diance to do so. As it nearly all the 
Spiracnesoftlmpsi^ centred in Both Lambert 
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Bimnel and Perkin Warbeok had their oUef supporters 
in the Ohuroh ; and a scoreof lossor impostors, such as 
Balph Wilfor^ were openly instnioted and brought 
forward by lea^ng eodesiastica. The king, to judge 
from all nis actions, never lost tliis enemy out of 
sight, and it is highly prokible that, had his lifo lasted 
long enough, ho would have sot his heel with full 
onergy upon the neck of the priesthood, as welb as 
npon that of his chief foo, the turbulent aristxxsracy* 
The reign of Henry VII. may, on the whole, be re- 
garded as the first dawn of the English reformation, 
although the actual increase of the doctrines of reform 
and of the numbers adhering to it was not very great. 
Probably the chief cause of this was the want of unity 
among the opponents of the Komish Church. While some 
of them were inclined to overthrow the whole ^gantio 
tree of en*or, crime, and superstition, which had grown 
around the C'hurch in the course of centuries, others, 
more timid, seemed content to lay the axe but upon 
^ the most diseased branches, and to spare the tree 
itself. What was most generally objoctm to was the 
image- worship of the Church; but even hore some 
stopped in merely piotesting against the worship of 
the saints, while others were equally opposed to that 
of the Virgin Mary. The former heresy was some- 
times pardoned by the oeclosiastical tribunals; the 
latter never. In an inquisition held before John 
Anmdel, bishop of Lichfidd and Coventry, one John 
Blomstone, charged with Imving said *‘that it was 
foolishness to go on pilgrimage to the imago of our 
Lady at Doncaster, Walsingham, or ol the Tower of 
the city of Coventry, for a man might as well worship 
the blessed Virgin by the fireside in the kitchen as in 
the aforesaid places,” was lot off on doing penance; 
while another Lollaixl, Eichard Heghaui by name, had 
to go to the stake for saying ** that if the image of our 
Lady of Tower were put into the fire it would make 
a good fire.” Aggravated penalties awaited those 
liOllards, few in number, who denied the right of the 
pontiff to call himself tlie successor of St. Peter, and 
to pardon sins. This was naturally held the greatest 
here^, inasmuch as it interfered not only with the 
spiritual supremacy of the pontiff, but, what ^ifris 
more, with the cash nexus, tlio sale of pardons being, 
as the most extensive, so the most lucrativo business of 
holy Mother Church. 

English Protestantism in tlie reign of Henry VII. 
may be said to have been a dormant Tiro, smouldering 
for want of a strong wind to fan it into a purifying 
fiamo. The accession of Henry VIII. found England 
in a high state of relirious "excitement. The ever 
growing immorality of the clergy, high and low, was 
gradually begetting a general detestation among tlie 
people, which was increased by sonsoloss dispujtes among 
the priests and monks •themselves, carried on with no 
other result than that of damaging their common 
cause. Kot content with quarrelling constantly about 
endowmeuts, honours, privileges, and money matters, 
t)ie great religious orders got, towards the end of the 
reign of Henry VIL, into a fierce altercation about 
a very delicate point of doctrine, that known as the 
** Znpnaculato Ckmceptiou.'’ J t divided the whole body 
dr ecclesiastics into two great j^rties, the fighting 
champions of which wore the I^ncisoans, or CJrsv 
hVkrs, on the one side, and the Dominicans, or Bbck^ 


I'riars, on the other. The Franciscans 
that the Virgin Mary had been conceived and bom 
wholly without ori^nal sin, vrhile the Do^umioe^ 
asserim that she had been conceived like every otlmr 
earth'bom human creature, but had been sanctified 
and cleansed from all sin attaching to the desoondaidl 
of Adam and Eve before seeing the light of day, while 
still in her mother’s womb. This somewhat subtle 

J oint of theology the two great parties in the chu^ 
iscussed with immoderate zeal for some years, abusing 
each other in the heartiest manner, and finally resort- 
ing to curses and malodiotions. An appeal to the 
pope resulted in a decision in fevour of the Fran- 
ciscans, and the Immaculate OoneeptioD ; yet this by 
no means cooled the ardour of the Dommicaus, and 
braving the pains of excommunication with which 
they weio threatened, they stoutly mainlained tlieir 
own dogma. Not being able, after &e papal judgment, 
to preach it openly, they had recourse to indirect 
agencies, calling up, among others, the help of some | 
veiy ancient aids of faith, that of miracles. In the 
same year when Homy VIII. ascended the throne, 
the news spread all over England that a certain 
image of ilio Virgin, having a temporary resting-place 
at Ikrne, in Switzerland, had men heard to weep 
and groan, and being asked to explain the cause of 
her sorrow, had declared before many witnesses that 
she felt deeply grieved at the false doctrine of tlm 
Franciscans, teing certain that her conception had 
been maculate, and not immaculate. The i^esult, as 
stated in the words of Fox, the mortyrologist, was 
that the people in great number came flocking to 
the imago, witn manifold gifts and oblations, for the 
Dominic friars so had wrought the mutter, and hml 
so swept all the fat to their own beards drom the 
onlor of the Franciscans, that all the alms came to 
their box. The Franciscans, seeing their estimation 
to decay, and their kitchen to wax cold, and their 
paunches to be pinched, not able to abide that con- 
tumely, and being not ignorant or unacquainted with 
such counterfeited doings — for, as the proverb sayoth, 
^It is ill halting before a cripple’ — eftsoons esnied 
their crafty jugglings, and deteoteii their fraudulent 
miracles.” Detection was followed by punishment, 
and the four chief managers of the speaking Maculate 
Virgin were given over to the flamos. The greatest 
enemies of monasticism could not have done more 
to cost opprolnium upon the system tlion the Fiiars, 
Grey and lllack, did by this public exhibition of their 
own rogueries. 

Tho seething spirit of the English people, protest- , 
ing against the conuption of tho church, eidiibited 
itself before long in a remarkable affair, which^ though 
not important by itself, became so in its consequences. 

In tlie spring ot 1514, a citizen of London, named 
Bichaid Ifunnb, a tailor by trade, fell into a dispute 
with a priest about a very trifling matter, involving 
the ownership of a piece of cloth used at the burhu 
of the tailors daughter. Befusiug to give up the 
doth, whioh the pnest daimod as a mortuary, Hunne 
was sued for it in the eodesiastical court, and in^ 
retaliaticm, by advice of his counsel, enteied upon 
veiy bold step of taking out a writ of prmmuniin, 
^Inst his pursuer for bringiug him before a foreign 
jurisdiction, the court sitting under the authority 
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It Was raising a groat issuto on a 
'varjr mall pSiit; and Wingnotat all desirous to have 
tlie' pot^t <|iiestion as to whether Bozbo had a right 
to interfere in the distrilmtion of justioe in England 
brought under publio disoussion, the priests parried 
stroke ainuri against them by throwing t^ bold 
^lor into prison. After having been subjected for 
soveferl weeks to close confinement in the ^ Lollards’ 
Tower*” adjoining St. Paul’s, Bichard Hunne was 
canied before the bishop of Jxmdon, on the general 
chai^ of heresy, and the special one that he h^ ** in 
his keeping divers English books, prohibited and 
damned by the law, as the Apocalyj^o in English, 
epistles and gospels in Englisl^ Wydiffe’s damnable 
works, and other books containing infinite errors, in 
the which he hatli boon long accustomed to read, 
teach, and study daily.” Hunne admitted the charges, 
yet at the same time refused to withdraw his suit 
against the priest, upon which he was sent hack to 

f rifiot), the bishop significantly remarking that “ the | 
iondon juries were so prejudiced against the church ! 
that they would find Abel guilty of the mui*der of 
Cain.” Two days after, Bichard Hunne was found 
dead in his cell in tho Lollards* Tower, suspended 
from a hook in tho ceiling. The gaolers declared 
that he had hung himself, but the coroner’s jury at 
tho inquest came to a different conclusion. According 
to the account of Burnet, the historian of the Beforma- 
tion, the jury “ found him hanring so loose, and in | 
ta silk ^rdle, that they clearly perceived he was 
killed ; tiiey also found that his neck had been bioken, 
as they judged, with an iron phain, for the skin was 
all fretted and cut ; they saw some streams of blood 
about his body, besides several other evidences, which 
made it dear he had not inurdorod himself. Where- 
upon they did acquit the dead body, and laid the 
murder on tho oflScers that had the charge of that 
prison ; and by other proofs they found tho bishop’s 
summonor and the liellririger guilty of it; and by 
tho deposition of tbe summoner himself it did appear 
that the chancellor, and he, and the bellringer, 
murdei- him, and then hung him up.” 

Neither tlio bishop nor nis priests quailed before 
the storm. Instead of submitting to the verdict of 
the jjiiy, they did their utmost to increase the publio 
indignation by clamouring against the i^read of 
unbelief, going so far as to continue tho process of 
heresy s^ainst Hunne’s dead body. Snatched away 
from tho coroner, the coipse of tho murdered man was 
carried, in horrible mockery, before the eoolesiastical 
tribunal, and an indictment of thirteen articles read 
agai^t it. Condemned, as a m^ittor of course, the 

S utrid body was sent back to prison, and from thence 
^ ragged to Smithfield, where, on the 20th of December, 
it was committed to tlie fiames. Thiij ghastly piece 
of barbarism, worthy of the champions of the Immacu-* 
late Conception and of papal infallibility, had the 
effect of driving almbst every man in the capital into 
opposition to l^me ; and hencefoTtb, as re|)otted by 
Burmt, “ the city of London was never again well 
affe^ed to the popish clergy, but inclined to follow 
who spm against them, and every one 
look^ on it as a cause of common concern.” The 
of the dead 1)0^ at &nithfield was replied to 
by the launching ef 'k eproneris wannnt against 


Dr. Horsey, chancellor of the bishop of Loudou, as 
well as the eummouer and the bellringor of tho 
Lollards’ Tower, for the murder of Hunuo ; and great 
efforts wore made to bring them to justice, the chid 
lawyers of all the civil tribunals taking tho imrt <»f 
the people. After a short while, parliament itself 
took the matter up, and a bill, which passed lK>tli 
houses by a largo majority, restored to Hunnea 
children the goods of their father, thus annulling tlio 
conviction of the ecclesiastical court by which they hud 
been forfeited. This was a severe blow to tho priest s, 
which they knew not how to pany, and to divert 
attention from it, a matter which liad strongly occupied 
publicattention some years before was brought forwaid 
again. It was a prosecution of the papal legate and 
the archbishop of Canterbury against Dr. Henry 
Standish, guardian of tho Mendicant Friars of London, 
and chief of the king’s spiritual council, for heretical 
opinions expressed in several sonnons delivered at St. 
raul’s Ci-oss, in which, among others, ho assorted the 
right of jurisdiction of the civil courts of tho realm 
over the clergy. The starting anew of Uiis accusa- 
tion, which had been prudently dropped before, 
excited great indignation among all classes, loading 
parliament to implore the king, in a humble address, 
** to maintain the temporal jui isdiciion, according to 
his coronation-oath, and to pintoct Standish from tho 
malice of his enemies.” Henry felt somewhat per- 
plexed what to do, being urged byWolsoy on tho 
ono hand to uphold tho rights of tho church, but 
having more inclination to uphold his own rights, 
involved in tlw temporal jurisdiction.” To solve 
tho difficulty, he had rec^oiirse 1o fm expedient as 
I novel as significant, that of forming a great assembly 
for discussing the spiritual affains of the nation. 

Tho assembly, consisting of all the judges, tho king’s 
councillors, both spiritual and temporal, and many 
mombors of both houses of parliament, mot at the con- 
vent of tlxe Black Friars, Tho fii’st question enter- 
tained was the prosecution against Dr. Standish ; but 
from this special matter the discussions soon swayed 
over a wider range, embracing a variety of the most 
important matters, especially the gi'eat ono under 
agitation in the affair of Bichard Hunne, as to 
whether tJiero existed any lawful jurisdiction for tho 
papal legate in England, or any court presided over by 
him, over laymen, subjects of tho king. It became 
manifest, immediately rfter tho opening of the Msoinbly, 
that the vast majority of the members, including many 
of tho clergy, were opposed to tho pretensions of the 
church of Borne, riominent among the speakers 
was Dr, Veysey, dean of tho royal *chap<^ who 
openly challenged tho assumed right of tlio piiest^ 
hood to .exercise any control or influence what- 
ever in afiairs beyond their oivn order, or to be any- 
thing else than a class of citizen, on a level and 
oo-ordinate with other classes. In support of his 
heretical tenet, Dr. Veysoy brought forward some 
striking arguments. To prove that “ the laws of the 
church did not bind any but those who I'occived 
them,” h© cited the fact “that in old times all 
secular priests were married; but in the days of 8t. 
Augustine, the apostle of j^||gland, theie was a decree 
made to the contrary, whi^ was received in England 
and in xnany other j^cos, by v irtue wheroot tho 
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priesto in England may not marry. Bat this law not 
bou% tttdvetaally tecelired, thp (Sreek church never 
jnd^ themsdves bound by it, so that to ihis day 
ihu priests in that church have wives as well as 
Other secular men. If then the churches of the east, 
not havUig recmvod the law of the celibate of the 
<dergy, have never been condemned by the church 
for not obeying it, then the convening clerks having 
been always practised in England was no sin, not- 
withstanding the decree to ths contrary, which was 
never received here.” l>r, Veysey wound up his 
speech by the pregnant sentence, that “the common- 
wealth of the realm was chiefly to bo looked at, and 
to he preferred to all other things.” The great 
question having been fully discussed on all sides, the 
Judges unanimously delivered their opinion ** that all 
those of the convocation of tlie clergy who did award 
the citation against Standish were in the case of a 
pnemuniro fitcias,” the summoning of the king's 
subject before a foreign tribunal being oontraiy to 
the constitution of the realm. After delivering this 
opinion, and forwarding it to the king, the assembly 
broke up. Almost unconsciously, the orators of the 
convent of the Black Friars had made a long stride 
towards Protestantism, pushing valiantly forward in 
the path traced out more than a century before by 
Wyciiffe, and along which a poor German monk was 
now preparing to new his course, with thunder and 
lightning flashing around his head. 

The king received the report of the Black Friars’ 
assembly veiy graciously, and to give his reply, sum* 
moned the whole of the members to* meet him at 
his royal residence of Baynard's Castle, in the city 
of London. Feeling now thoroughly alaimed, the 
church party bad made extrao^inaiy efibrts to 
defend their privileges, and Cardinal Wmsey himself 
came forward to pl^ the cause of bis order. 
Kneeling before the king, Wolsey, in the name of the 
clergy, declared ** lliat none of them intended to do 
any^ing that might derogate from his prerogative, 
and least of all himself, who owed his advancement 
only to the king’s favour ; but this matter of con- 
vening the clerks did to them all to be contrary 
to the laws of God and the liberties of tho church, 
which they were bound by their oatlis to maintain 
according to their power.’^’ Tho cardinal, therefore, 
humbly begged “that his majesty, to avoid tho 
consult of the church, would remr the matter to the 
decision of the pope and his council at the court of 
Borne,” Henry replied that he thought tho matter 
had been discussed sufficiently before the assembly, 
and that Doctor Standish and others had fully prov^ 
the legBil issue ; but the bishop of Winchester, inter- 
1 upting, cried, “ I warrant you, Doctor Standish will 
not abide by his opini(^ at nis peril.” Thus appealed 
to, the doctor faltered, “ What shall one poor mar do 
alone, against all the bishops and clergy of England ?” 
After a short silence, the ai^bishop of Cauterbiity 
arose to argua in favour of the rights of the dturcli 
to exercise sway pver laymen ; and ne having finished, 
the lord chief justice prooecjded to refute ms plead- 
ings cm tlie of common law and of the consti- 
tutiem of the realm^ which, he showed, acknowledged 
no foreign iuriddietton of any kind in Engta^i 
Having extolled the royal prarc^tive to the utmc^» 


to the great satisfiictiem el Hetdy, who llettoei 
demurriy to argnments so flattering to bis vanityi hfe 
majesty finally delivmod his jne^ont “By, ^ 
permission and ordinance of Ood,” Henry exolaim^ 
“ we are king of England, and the kings of En^la^, 
in times past had never any superior but God only* 
U’herefore know you well that we will maintain the! 
right of our crown, and of our temporal jurisdiction, 
as well in this as in aU other points, in as ample 
manner as any of our progenitors have done before 
our time. And os for our decrees, we are well 
assur^ that you of the spirituality go expr^Iy 
i^inst the words of divers of them, as hath been 
shewed you by some of our oounoil; and you inter- 
pret your dcNUnee at your pleasure, hut we will not 
agree to them more tnan our progenitors have done in 
former times.” IThe words sounded like a rebellion 
of the king of England against the power of Borne. 

The reMlion, for the time being, was not very 
deep nor veiy serious. Fickle and capricious in 
regard to all higher objects, and strong only when 
driven by his anunal passions, Henry did not proceed 
&r hi the anti-papal campaign he seemed to have 
entered ^pon, and being whoUy under the guidance 
ci Ms cardinal-mimBter, lie made his peace with Borne 
almost as soon as it had been broken. The clerical 
party, acting under Wolsey’s advice, greatly fiioili- 
tated the heming of the breach by their prudence, and 
even tho papal court, usually so quick in interfer- 
ing when its privileges were concerned, ^ted with 
remarkable forbearance, leaving everything to the 
great cardinidat the helm of uie English govern- 
ment. Under his management, a compromise was 
entered into between tlie opposing factions in church 
and state, the clergy consenting to delivef up the 
chancellor of tho bi^op of London, accused of parti- 
cipation in the inuider of Bichaid Hunne, to civil 
justice, and the judges, on the other hand, promising 
to withdraw him from a London jury, who to a 
certainty would have sent him to tho gallows, by 
^dng Mm on a special indictment issued by the king. 
Tne compromise was carried out to the entire satis- 
faction of Wolsey, if not of the two great parties the 
mutual strength of which he was trying to break. 
Arraigned before the court of the king’s bencli, the 
chan^llor, Dr. Horsey, pleaded Not Guilty; and no 
proofs against him being produced by the attorney- 
general, he was discharge. But so strong was the 
public feeling against him that he found it impossible 
to retain bis post any longer, and he had to quit 
London and go to Exeter, where he spent his days in 
great reriroment. However, to make the. battle 
even on both sides, Wolsey persuaded the king to 
dismiss Dr. Standish from his post in the spiritual 
council, and while the chancellor had to fly from the 
rage of the pecmle^ he had to fly before the rage of 
the priests. On the whole, the victory seemed 
greatest on the side of the partisans of Homo, although 
it was such as'bore within it the seeds of min. As 
summed up by Gilbert Bumet, “ the clergy suffisrad 
much in this business, besides the loss of their r^u^ 
lion with' the people, who involved them in w the 
guilt of Htnme’s murder ; for now their exemption 
^ing well Oixamined, it was fotmd to have no fimnda- 
Ihm at all but in their own debtees, and few were 
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After the poesim of the ewtement anaiftjK from 
the Aelibemtions of the a»8emt>ly at the Bleok Friara^ 
fhe boude uniting the aovere^n of England to the m 
of Borne appeaxw drawn firmer then ever. While 
the principles of the reformationy wafted across from 
Germany, were daily spreading among the peopK 
and the opposition to pnestly-mle and the supersti- 
tion of ages was getting more and more strength 
among the masses, the king himself seemed to move 
in the opposite direction, dragged onward hy his 
great clerical adviser, and impelled, be8i<^, his 
own Mtty vanity. Succeeding popes, Julitis IL and 
Leo A., sent him prints blei^ gulden roses, 
which delighted him like a child ; and being asked to 
join in the crusade against Luther and the German 
reformers, he did so with the greatest alacrity. Not 
being able, to his infinite distress, to hang or hum 
the monk of Wittembeig, he resolved in an evil hour 
to annihilate him by a pamphlet. Thestoiy of Henry’s 
book against Luther is quaintly and concisely told hy 
a chronicler of the times. ** About the year 1621,” re* 

E or6'‘the Bev. John Strype, “did King Henry show 
imself a man of letters as well as arms, by a book which 
he owned himself the author of, wherein both his learn- 
ing and his sUal for the ppe’s cause and religion 
appealed, being written in confutation of Martm 
Luther’s late l^ks against indulgences granted by 
popes, and other errors of the church of Borne. This 
wok the king, by the cardinal’s advice, thought fit to 
have piesenUri to Pope Leo, which was done by 
JOr. Clark, then the king’s ambassador at Borne, ana 
was delivered by him into his own hands, in a solemn 
assembly of etrainals. And at the same time he 
made a speech to the pope, to which the pope pre* 
Bontly made answer, showing his most grateful 
acceptance of it. And in testimony thereof he gave 
him the title of Defender of the Faith ; and so always 
to bo styled whensoever he was named. The bo^ 
thus* presented, richly bound, was laid up in the 
Vatican as a rarity, whore the Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury saith ho afterwards saw it This was 
brought about by the means of Cardinal WoUey, who 
procured some copies of the book to be written in a 
very fair and beautiful character, and one of them to 
be bound up splendidly, immely, that which was to be 
sent to the pope ; and the said cardinal sent that 
specially to the king, for his liking of it, before 
itwent’^ The work was piinted the same year 
in London, as a quarto pamphlet, *^^Hth the title, 
“Assertio Septem flacramentorum adversus Martin 
Luther/’ or Detence the Seven Sacrammits against 
Martin Luther. The hate refiwmer responded te the 
attahk in a vehement reply, which sorely hurt 
Henry’s vanity, botib. as a king and an author. Bis 
,<ilaim to autbctfship was somewhat of a petence, mnee 
lie had given little more than his name to the pamphlet 
in defence nf the Seven Secramente ; neveruidess he 
felt rnvmal^^ Whm the German monk told 


him, with very strong epithets, that his theology wes 
bad, and his, Latin worse. The critioism rankled 
deep in the conceit of Henry, and he never more set 
his name to book or pamphlet, nor. ever forgave 
Doctor Martin Luther. 

Had the people of England been less determined to 
break the ix>nas of Borne, the quarrel of the king 
with the great Gterman reformer might have led to a 
dtxuer establishment than ever, of Boman Catholidon 
in the realm ; but bending as the great majority of 
Henty’s subjects were towards the doctrines of the 
now ndth, he himself was unable to stem the mighty 
tide, and, almost imperceptibly, kept drifting with 
the stream. The force of the great cuivent of the 
reformation that was overrunning the oountiy became 
strikingly visible in the year 1526, while Henry was 
in the noight of his intimacy with the court of Borne, 
globing in his title of Defender of the Faith, and 
rea^ to stamp out all hereqr with fire and sword. 
In thiayear, a translation into the vernaoular of the 
New Testament, made by William Tindal, and 
printed at Aniwerm^was sent into England, and in a i 
wonderfully short ume spread in thousands of copies i 
all over the country, notwithstanding the moat deteiv | 
mined efforts of the priests to stop the circulatien. 
But threats, intrigues, and heavy punishments alike 
were spent in vain for the purpose. In the month of 
October, 1626, a circular Isttor was issued by all the 
bish(q[», stating that some of Luther’s followers had 
“enxmeously translated the New Testament,” and 
“had corrupted the word of God both by a false 
transhiticHi and by heretical glosses they therefore 
required all incumbents to charge the people within 
their parishes that had any of the^ translations to 
briug them to the vioar-general within thirty days 
after the premonition, under penalty of excommunica- 
tion and suspicion of heiusy. This had no effect 
whatever, and it soon became apjmrent tliat the 
tenets of the reformers were spre^ing with such a 
rapidity as to baffle all attempts to restrain them. In | 
the midst of their crusade against the Bible, the | 
bishops learnt that the high seat of emdition in 
England, the university of Cambridge, was infected 
wi& heresy, some of the most eminent teachers, 
Bilney, Latimer, and others, having taken to pr<^- 
gate the works and opinions of Luther without 
and restraint. The most zealous of the prelates 
thereupon moved that a l^y of eoclesiasticai com- 
missioners be appointed to go to Cambridge, to dis- 
cover the chief iautors of heresy there, and visit them 
with oondign punishment; but this proposal was 
rejected by Wdsey on the ground of inexpediencj'. 
He at the same time summoned, as cardinal legate, a 
meeting of the principal di^itaries of the chuich, to 
deliberate upon the fearful increase of heretical 
opinions, and devise measures, for countemeting it 
&veial m tbe Cambridge professors, Bilney among 
them, were brought before the meeting, and foroed, 
under great threats, to abjure their errors; but they 
soon relapsed, and Ihe doings of the assembly other- 
wise had no result To all thoughtful observers it j 
was becoming manifest that the b^t part of England, 
all that the kingdom possessed of intellect, of under 
standing, and of mental wo*#, had grown into Pro 
loMiantismi and ym getting more and moie attached 
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to the tiow iaiihf rogarftless of I’oyal and papal and At what precise time Henry gdt tired of bie agfd 

priet^ly power* wife, conceiving* as he was pleased to express it, 

, The attitude towards the refonnatiou of Cardinal “scruples about his marriage, is not known; but 
Wolsey, guide of the king, and virtual ruler of there appears little doubt that WolseywaS ehi^ 
Hngland, was somewhat strange. While doing every- instrumental in raising the “wruples,” and faniiing 
.thing in his power to attach Homy to Borne and set them into the proper glow. As report^ by Burned , 
|iis &oe against the adherents of Luther, he piocecded “the 'caidinal did first infuse^ them into him, and 
at the same time with but little zeal against the English n^e Longland, bishop of Lincoln, that was tlio 
reformers, exhibiting so much inoulgonoo towards king’s confessor, possess the king’s mind with them 
them as to incur the suspicion of the ultra orthodox in confession.” “ It is also said,” the author of the 
party of being a secret heretic. There was co^ “ History of the Beformation ** continues, “ that the 
ground for the distrust, Wolsey showing himself in cm dinal being alienated from the emperor, that he 
one respect as great an enemy of ecclesiastical abuses might irreparably embroil the king and him, and 
as even Luther himself. In the year 1523, while the unite the king to the French interests, designed this 

S eat Oerman monk was sitting in his lone prison at out of spite ; and that he was also dissatisfied towards 
e Wartburg, translating the Bible, tho caminal, at the queen, who hated him for his lewd and dissolute 
the instigation of his friend Edward Fox, bishop of life, and had often admonished and checked him for 
Hereford, a favourer of the reformation, issu^ a it.” Whatever tho motives of Wolsey, ho earnestly 
commission for examining tho monasteries, and dis- prosecuted the preparations for tho divorce, the ulti- 
solving and overthrowing those which showed the mate result of which he could not possibly foresee, 
most glaring abuses and the greatest neglect of There was, indeed, nothing in the first steps taken 
morality. The iniquities brought to light by this to obtain the needful paptu sanction for tho divorce 
examination aided very powerfully in the spread of which made either Henry or his minister doubt for 
the principles of reform, foiming a practical com- a moment that it would be as readily granted as it 
meniary to all the attacks levelled against the l\ad been in a hundred similar eases, when popes 
Borman Catholic clergy. Wolsey was not an alto- had assisted kings and other impoitant men to got 
gether passive, or accidental instrument in thus rid of inconvenient wives. When the matter w*is 
as8istin|; the cause of rrotestautism. Ambition had first proposed to tho holy father, he, being a prisoner 
made him a priest and a cardinal, and ambition made in the castle of St. Angelo, showed the gi-eatest anxiety 
him aspire to the papal throne ; but in reality ho had to oblige the Defender of the Faith, u{)OU whom he 
not a grain of the true priestly element in him,lieing rested his main hq>cs for esoaping from the grip of 
not only sceptic in matters of dogma, and tolerant of tho fer-reaohing Kaiser; but when oilce these liopcs 
the views and opinions of others, but .entirely devoid were frustrated in now victories of the imperialists, 
of attachment to Borne. But for liis desire to tho whole turn of affairs changed, and from dealing 
emancipate himself from tho thmldom of both ruling with a facile pontiff, dispensing ibr small consideration 
and serving a creature so fickle and vulgar and bulls, pardons, and indulgences, Wolsey found himself 
brutal as Henry YU I., it would have suited VVolscy’s face to fiice with tho proudest monarch of the age, 
natuiul temper much better to take part in tho whoso personal lionour was involved in tho question 
reform movement of tho educated English middle of the divorce. Porhaps, if possessed of more diplo 

classes, of which ho was tho repi'osentative to a matic skill, tho cardinal might have overcome tlio 

certain extent, tlian to be the champion of Bomish difficulty, and by enicring into negotiations witli 
interests, with which he felt little sympathy, and for Charles V., and diverting the foreign policy of Eiighind 
which he cared less. However, the lofty dream of into its old channels, as opposed to France, have 
his ambition was to grasp the golden tiara of the secured the goodwill of the poa^orful monarch, thus 
self-styled successors of the apostle ; and sacrificing surmounting all obstacles to tlie divorce, and doing 
everything to this dream, tho son of the Ipswich away with all dangers likely to result from a qu&rrel 
trader neglected the chance outspread before him of w:tU tho head of tbo Catliolio church. But Wolsey 
becoming one of the founders of English Fn<t<*stantism. possessed no more diplomatic talent than military 
Even os it was, with the vision of the papal thiv«ie capacity; tlM) “toy bachelor,” as he was early called 
constantly bofoio his (‘yes, Wolsey did much for the at Oxford, understood Greek and Ijatiu and theology 
cause of religions leferm, both directly and indirectly, to peifection, but know little or nothing of French 
and had an infinitely greater share in making England and Gorman, and of continental politics. irJ is ignorance 
Protestant than tlm sensual despot whom chance made was fortunate for England— providential for uie great 
the tool of breaking a link or in thq chain of cause of Protestantism. 

Boman bondage. In AVolsoy, litemture found a cou- Henry’s negotiations with the court of Homo created 
staut and bountiful patron ; and while he invited the a great divergence of opinion among the adhetents 
most eminent scholars of tho Continent to teach in of religious reform. Wnile all ardently desired the 
English universities, he encouraged both learning and destmotiou of the papal influence in England, likely 
the spread the new ideas of religion ihat.had been to result fiom tlie &ilme of tho negotiations, but few 
fermenting in the heads of the best and most thought- could bring themselves to look with complaccney 
ful of men ever ainco the church of Bome bad bewme upon the moans by which it was to bo aoliieveo. 
a |naas of corruption. It was reserved for Wolsey in Queen Catherine was &r from popular, her dark 
the end to lift, with bandaged eyes, the heavy axe bigotry, alike witli her un-English liabits and m<>^ 
that vrSs to sever fer all times England fevim Jthe of life, having left her sinpe the day of her atrii^ in 
papacy, <1 the country isolated among tho oirolo yf.^^er piiests* 
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courtiers; ncvertlieless, her misfor 
^tcm «ll liearts, and the cauw of morality 

and dx ^6 sacreduosa of^ tho nuptial tie being bound 
np Viih her own, she had infinitely mom friends than 
her rival, Anno Boloyn, who was arising to carry the 
doctrines of tho reformation to the throno of England. 
The filing of tho people was euriously rofloctod in 
the discussions concerning the king’s divorce that 
took placo in the universities, Henry having asked 
them to give their advice in the matter, tho hesitation 
to favour his illicit passion was great and general ; 
and oven at Cambridge, where the doctrines of Luther 
h^ spread to an extraordinary degree, it was not 
without gi*eat trouble that the king's agents, instructed 
to prepai'e tho divorce in tho teeth of lioipo, could 
carry their point. “ When tlioy came to Cambridge,” 
runs Burnet's account, based upon letters written 
by Henry’s envoys, Gardiner and Fox, “ they spake 
to tho vice-chancollor, whom they found very ready 
to serve the king ; so was also IJoctor Edmonds, and 
^sevoral others ; but there was a contrary parly that 
mot together, and resolved to oppose them. A meet- 
ing of the doctors, bachelors of divinity, ^nd masters 
of art, in all about two hundred, was lield. There 
the king’s letters were read, and the vice-chancellor 
calling upon several of them to deliver tJieir (minions 
about it, they answered as their affections led them, 
and were in some disorder.” Finally, after a debi^te 
extending over two days, it was decided that ** what 
two parte of three agi-eod to, should be read in a 
congregation, and without any further debate the 
common seal gf tho university should bo set to it. 
Yet it was at first denied; tlion being put to tho 
vote, it was carried eciually on both sides. Bijt being 
a third tijpo proposed, it was carried for the divorce. 
Of which an ao<;gunt was presently sent to the king, 
with a schedule of thoir names to whom it was com- 
mitted, and what was to be expected from them; 
so that it was at length determined, tliough not 
without opposition, that tho king’s marriage was 
against tho law of God.” Forced as was this adhe- 
sion of men of leaiiiing to tho arbitrariness of the 
despot wdio nmde religion the cloak of his jiassioip}, 
it was yet pot without great significance. Called 
umu to vote on a theological question, the high 
spools of England wet'e placed for the first time in 
opposition to thp pricstboda, and tho right of reason 
vindicated agaipst the infallibility of the pope. 

The fall of Wolsey greatly acoelmuted tho final 
breach with Home, yet before even the great cardinal 
hod boon slript of all bia power, and Heniy had found 
a Cromwell to guide him away from the alleginnco tp 
pontifical supremacy, tho attitude of tlie peopkcleprly 
showed that England, if pot its ruler, had beepme 
Protestant Early in November, 1623, twelve montlis 
before the death of Wolsey, a parliament was sum- 
mon^, after an inteiTal of seven years ; and ite jprp- 
ceedin^ immediately indicated tlmt rpligipus refprm 
^Id be no longer postponed. Humble as was the 
behaviour of the representatives of the nation on 
all occasions, and great the fear of ihe despot of 
England, who as yet had done nothing decimve to 
show that he really meant to hew down the bridge 
iq Borne, parliament still lost not a moment in ex- 
|>resriiW its adherence to Lutheran doctrines, and ite 


desii'e to ^t rid of the evils and abuses of tho ancient 
church. l^efirstbillspassodbythellousGofCoiurnone 

were levelled agaipst flie Bomisli clergy ; one of them 
forbade tho exactions for probates of wDls ; anothesr 
was for the proper regulation of mortuaries, and a 
tliird put a stop to the plurality of bonoficea and 
non-residence, and tho abuses committed by piieste 
as farmers of land and holders of landed pioperty. 
In tho passing of these statutes there were severe 
reflections made on the vices and corruptions of tho 
clergy, by speakers who made little secret of tho fact 
of being Protestants at hoark W hon brought up to 
Uie House of Lords, tho spirit in which those bills 
were framed was severely attacked by tho bishoj) 
of Hgobester, who cried “that the commons wore 
resolved to bring down the church,” wai uing tliem 
"to consider the miserable state of tho kingdom of 
Bohemia, to which it had beep reduced by heresy,” 
and ending “ that all this was for lack of faith.” So 
far from being intimidated by this harangue of tho 
piolate of Rocliester, one of the chief loaders of the 
priestly party, the House of Commons boldly stood 
up against it, challenging Ihe bishop to give an 
explanq,tion of his censure. On the proposal of one 
of the most forwai-d opponents of the clergy, thirty 
members of the house, headed by th^i speaker, Sir 
Thomas Audley, went qs a deputation to tho king, 
to complain ol tho bishop of llockoster for saying 
that their acts flowed fiom tho want of faith.” The 
expression, they argued, was a high imputation against 
themselves, as well as against their constituents, tho 
people of England, who wero not infidels and heathens, 
out had abundance of faith, though not ip t))e priests. 
The bishop thereupon, with six of bis colloaguos, 
including the archbishop of Canterbuiy, was sum- 
moned to tho royal presence, and being told of the 
complaint of the commons, and asked to apoJogiso, 
took refuge in a piece of sophistry, by explaining 
that when he spoke of lack of faith, he did not allude 
to tho lower house of parliament, nor to the people of 
England, but to tho rrotestaiite of Bohemia. Clever 
as was the excuse, it \yas scarcely worthy of a prelate 
of tho hply apostolic church. 

All the bills sent from the House of Commons to the 
lords during this session wore passed, notwithstand- 
ing tho extreme resistance of the clerical party. 
Though possessing a clear majority in tho upper 
house, the spiritual lords evidently (Ireaded to exert 
their power to the utmost, fearing tfiat in the temper 
of tho nation they might lose more than gain by 
opposition can ied loo far. The general iidhercnce of 
the people to the principles of the referihation, even 
among the lower classes, was strikingly shown by a 
short act of parliament, passed in December, 1629, 
interdicting "the pulling or digging down crosses on 
tho highways.” Identifying crosses with priests, and 
full of a aim consciousness that tho reign of the 
Komisli priesthood was drawing to an end, tho 
labourers and others among the agricultural popula- 
tion fiflid begun to giye utterance to their feelings by 
digging down Grosses,” precisely similar to tho mode 
adop^ by the peasants of Germany, Bohemia, and 
Switzerland. The way in which the current ol 
Protestant doctrines was runiinji.^ liom the Oon- 
tihent into England is curiously indicated by the 
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hiatorian of tho i^ftaination, "Tl^ro wore aome at 
Ai>iwirp*--i-t'ynaaJ, Joy, OoMtantine, with a few more,** 
xepoirtiii Burnet, **tihat wore every year printing and 
.writing new b^ks, chiefly againat the corruptions of 
the clergy, the superstition of pilgrimages, of woiv 
dilipping imagos, saints, and relics, and ^inst 
relying on these things, whidi wore called, in the 
common stylo, * good works ;* in ^position to which 
they wrote much about &ith in Christ, with a tme 
evangelical obedience, as the only means by which 
men could bo saved. • The book tibat had the gr^tost 
authority and influonoo was Tyndal’s translation of 
the New Testament, of which the bishops made great 
complaints, and said it was full of errom. But 
I'onstall, bishop of London, lieinga man of invincible 
moderation, wuuld do nobody hurt, yet endeavoured 
as ho could to get their books into his hands : so, 
lioing at Antwerp, in the year 1529, as ho retuined 
from his embassy at the treaty ctf Cambray, ho sent 
for one Fackington, an English merchant tlieic, and 
desired him to see how many New Testaments of 
TyndaPs translation he might have for money. Pack- 
ington, who was a secret favourer of I^ndal, told 
him what the bishop proposed. Tyndal was very 
glad of it, for^ being convinced of some faults in his 
work, he was designing a new and more Correct 
edition ; but he was poor, and the former impression 
not being sold oflC he oould not go about it. So he 
gave Fackington all the copies that lay in his bands, 
mr which the bishop paid the price, and brought 
them over, and burnt them publicly in Cheapside. 
Uliis had such an hateful appearance in it, being 
generally called a burning of the Word of God, tliat 
people from thence concluded there must be a visible 
contrariety between that book and the dixitrinos of 
those who so handled it So that next year, when 
another edition was finished, many more were brought 
over, and C'onstantino being taken in England, the 
lord chancellor, in a private examination, promised 
him that no hurt should be done him if he would 
reveal who encouraged and supported them at Atit- 
wei-p. Which ho accepted of, and told that the 
gjeatest encouragement they had was from iho 
bishop of London, who hod bought up half the im- 
pression,** 

London was not much behind Antwei’p in employ- 
ing the newly-created power of the press for the 
diflusion of Scriptural knowledge, and attack upon the - 
worn-out edifice of priestly superstition. Sir Thomas 
Bloro, the greatest, wisest, and most zealous champion 
of the church of Kome, was among tlic first to invoke i 
the piiuter*s aid in the field of religious controversy ; 
but jwwerful as was his pen, it did not prevent the 
rise of advocates of the now faith, who baldly stood 
out against him in tKe arena he had chosen, in reply 
to one of the lord chancellor’s quaint pamphlets, 
written in the name of the souls in purgatory, repre- 
senting the miseries they wore in» the great 

iBlief they found from the masses of the friara p^d 
nailing u]^ all men to befriend these poor friars 
now that so. many enc^nies were array^ fiigaiust 
them/’ John Frith, a youi^ and fervent Lutherani 
^ fiiena of William Tyndal* oame forward with a 
sberwipg that the Bible knev nothing of the priestly 
os^ton that them was a perE^texy, and that it was 
— J — r — 

not believed in by the primitive ehtoch Chrisi 

This gave rise to a war of pamphlets ofi the, snb|eSI* 
in which the zealous bishop of Rochester Snd 

Rastall, a printer and kinsman of More, took bari, botjh 
violently opposing the friend of Tyndal, who ItSd 
fight his battle singli^anded. To Itastairs argrte^te 
ill favour of apurgatory, based on the defeots m hUD^ 
repentance in this life, and the consequent necessity 
of an existence in which souls may be purified before 
entering a higher state of being, Frith eloquently 
replied that our sins were not pardoned because of 
the lessor or'groater iiorfoction of our repentance, but 
through our faith in Christy his teachings, and his 
sufferings, and tliat if our repentance be sincere and 
accepted as such by God, its pardon was sufficient, and 
could not be further punished. To an unfortunate 
mark of Sir Thomas More, repeated by his friends, that 
the now preachers pi'evailed only on simple tiadesmen, 
and women, and other illiterate persons/’ John Frith 
Implied ill a manner that carried annihilation with it 
He calmnly told the lord chancellor tliat the same * 
objociion had been made to tlio followers of the 
Saviour* who were fisliermon, women, and rude 
mechanics, and that our Loid had replied to them 
in saying, “Blessed bo yo poor, for yours )s the 
kingdom of God.” All this was oagorly reawl by the 
peoplo, revelling in the joy of newly-awakened thought, 
and poring over the leaves of ilio Bible as Luther had 
done not many years before in his narrcjw cell. But 
the Ijondon printing-press brought forth other books 
less argumentative than those of John Frith, and 
which, • if using grosser weapons, still more ap- 
pi»aled to the understanding of the “simple trades- 
men, women, and other illiterate persons,” against 
whom More and the priests had diroMod tlieir 
ekgant sneers. One of those, called “ The Suppli- 
cation of the Beggars,” written by Simon Fish, a 
lawyer of Gray’s Inn, had an immense circulation. 
It was in the form of a jpetition of the beggars of 
England to the king of England, the boggai-s com- 
plaining tliat they, poor helpless people, cripples of 
various sorts, and anlicted with disease, liod the alms 
taken away from their mouths by regiments of stout 
and lusty friars, very able to work, out very unwill- 
ing. Entering into arithmetical calculations, as 
lieooming alms-seekers, the boggara fuithor sfiowed 
tlufct if each friar belonging to the five mendicant ! 
! orders had but a penny a quarter from oveiy house- 
hold, tlie total amounted to a vast sum, expended j 
most unprofitably for the common wealth, and, - as 
delicately hinted, most unprofitably to his majesty 
the king. The “ Supplioatioti *’ concluded with a 
biting swy at iho purgatozy dogma ; the pope and 
his priests, the beggars said, were most cruel and 
ham-hearth peoplo for only delivering those out of 
purgatoiy who could afford to pay liberally for 
service, leaving the rest of poor moneyless souls lo 
r<mt.at the everlasting fire. The cler^ got wild 
with rage when they found this temble bhk read by 
tens and hundreds of thousands of people all over tbo 
kin^om. But it was in vain they appe^ed to Henry to 
puinsbthe author. Antie Boleyn had given her royh 

Whr am early copy of the SuppRcation *’ ibat had been 

sent to her ; and its humour^h tickled his imriesty so 1 
ntuch es te make him look upon Simon Of ^ 
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im W m ^ deserving of his subjec^, 

in tosritto H^dspn, the cxiurt^fow, who 
cpwil^iait in a» apple-pie, , , , 

lUiO storm that Im boon brewing over the heads 
irf, Komihh priesthood in England^ for years had 
hdm of little service to them as a warning, and when 
tho dbuy^ opened at kst they wore as mpre^^ 
for the event as ever they had been. By the docisioa 
of court of king’s bench, which brought a fine of 
a hundred thousand pounds upon the whole body 
of the clergy, for contravention of the ancient statutes 
of provisors and preemuniro, they began to feel the 
iron grip of the despot turning against them; but 
even this failed to serve as an admonition, aisl so> 
far from bringing reason into the field, only led loan 
intestine war among the several grades of the priestly 
hierarchy. To raise the hundred thousand pounck 
quickly among themselves, and conciliate the greedy 
tyrant by prompt paymeni, would Irnve been easy 
enough for the great prelates and heads of conven- 
tual establishments, all of them possessed of immense 
wealth ; but instead of doing so they caUOd upon the 
jjoorer priests to disburse amount, which gave 
rise to a jquarrol utterly damaging to the whole order, 
•nic fine had been inflictetl in January, 1531 ; and on 
tlie Ist of September following, after several vain 
attempts to obtain the money by voluntary subscrip- 
tions; the bishop of liondon called together a meeting 
of the lower clergy at the chapter-house of St. Paul’s, 
to debate upon the subject. In a very remarkable 
speech, the bishop told his hearers “ that as the state 
of men in this life was frail, so the clergy, through 
frailty and want of wisdom, had misdera^ed them- 
selves to^rcls the king, and had fallen in a prmmu- 
nire, for whicli the king of his groat clemency was 
pleased to pardon them, and to accept of a little, 
instead of the whole of their benefices which by the 
law had fallen into his hand, and he therefore desired 
they would patiently bear their share in the burthen.’* 
The reply, given very angrily, was that they, the 
lower orders of the priesthood, had never m^dled 
with provisory praemunire, or any other of the high 
matters bringing them under the grasp of tlie statute, 
BO that they had nothing to do with the fine imposed 
for it» contravention, the payment of which they must 
leave to the bishops and abbots, enjoying the w^th as 
well as the privileges of the church. “ Upon which,” 
says the report of the meeting, “ the bishop’s officers 
threatened the priests ; but they, on the other hand, 
being encouraged by some laymen that came along 
with them, persisted in their denial to pay anything, 
sp that from liigh words the matter came to blows, 
and several of the bishop’s servants wore ill-handled 
by them. But he, to prevent a frirther tumult, ap- 
prehending it might end upon himself, gave them 
good words, and dismissed the meeting mth a blessing, 
fixA premised that nothing should be brought in 
. questiou that was then done. Tet he was not so 
imi 08 his word^ for he complained of it to the lord 
^lanoellor, hy whose order fifteen priests and five 
Iwmen were committed to pifoon.” The ^pisccmal 
b^ing, followed by imprisonment, had necessarily 
but a .moderate effiact in , restoring tmion among the 
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followed sferokp upon stroke, with weapons mainly 
forged by the priests thomsolvos. The convc»catiou 
of the clergy in the session of 1531 having licknow- 
lodged him, though with groat imwilHngnoss, “Pro- 
tector and only Supremo Head of tho Clmrcjh of 
England,” the fiist use he made of his now dignity 
was to abolish the tax of annafos, or first year’s income 
of vacant bishoprics, that had boon paid to Home from 
time immemorial, and which foi-mcd tho chief income 
of the cardinals who attended upon tho pope; and 
tliis measure was followed up, in Mapr, 1 632, by a 
decree doing away with the legislative power of 
convocation, and reducing it to a more debating 
assembly. Seven months after, in January, 1533, 
the king married Anne Boloyii ; and in March follow- 
ing, the friemt of Luther, Thomas Cranmer, was 
instituted archbishop of Canterbury. Parliament mot 
in the autumn of the same year, and in a few preg- 
nant statutes annihilated tho supremacy of Homo. By 
the 25 Henry VII 1. cap. 10, tho aliolition of the legis- 
lative authority of convocation, already dictated by 
royal decree, was fully confirmed ; by 25 Henry VIII. 
cap. 20, it was ordered that bishops for, the fnluio 
should 1)0 elected and consecrated under the solo 
authority of tho king, and no longer be prosemted 
to the pope for confirmation ; and by 25 Henry VliJ. 
cap. 21, all pecuniary contributions v^hatever, imposed 
by the pontiff of Home, were abolished, and his 
licensing and dispensing powers transferred to tho 
archbishop of Canterbury, while tho realm of England 
was declared *yrco fiom subjection to tho laws of 
any foreign prmco, potentate, or prelate*” Having 
passed these important statutes, parlMmont was 
prorogued for a few months, and on mooting again 
in November, 1534, a sJiurt act was wtod, setting 
the seal to its former measuroa It confirmed wliat 
had been already acknowledged by tho cloigy, that 
the king was ** the Supreme Head upon earth of tfio 
Church of England,” and further oidered that the king, 
his heirs and successors, should have power to “ visit 
and reform all here^sies, errors, and other abuses.” 
Thus the Homan pope was expelled and cast out 
in favour of a pope-king of England. It was the old 
feudal “Le roi est mort: vivo le roi !”— very time- 
honoured, but highly objcctionablo nevertheless to 
trae Brotestants, bent upon subbtituting jcabon for 
authority, and the laws of God fur the decrees of kings 
and priests. 

Important as were the statutes abolishing the paj»al, 
supremacy in England, they sank into all but insig- 
nificance before tho great practical mciUuro of tho 
next few years, the dissolution of the monasteries. 
Two things, and two only, made the English reforma- 
tion — ^the annihilation of monasticism and tho study 
of the Bible, tho first representing the ploughing up 
of the soil, fitting it to let in light and to bring forth 
heavenls good gifts, instead of foul weeds and thistles, 
and Ihe second the throwing in of noble seeds given 
by God to mankind in his Holy Word. Alrcjady tho 
Bible had found its way into the realm, and was 
eagerly read by vast multitudes ; but it still iiad 
brought little fruit as could bring little, 

as long as the gixmnd waa cowred hy swarms of idle 
afid profi^ate monks, abhorring ttuth, mason, and 
knowledge^and propagating vice and iguoianco botJi 
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by |xi‘€cept and example. It waa when Thomas 
Cromwelli noble blackemith*s son and true Frotestant, 
set his ue to this great stronghold of crime and 
Buprstition, that commenced the real dawn of the 
reformation in England. The work began in the 
summer of 1535, and was completed in the short 
space of three years, during which such an amount 
of iniquity, hidden under the cloak of religion, was 
brought to light as would pass belief wore the facts 
of it not embodied in contemporary documents of 
unquestionable authenticity. The general mdors 
issued by Cromwell to his agents, or “ visitors ” as 
they wore called, was to ‘^put forth all religious 
persons that would go, and all that ware under the 
age of four-and-twonty years ; and close up the residue 
that >vould remain, so that they should not como out 
of tlioir places; and take order that no man should 
como to the houses of women, nor women to the 
houses of men, but only to hear their service in the 
churches and farther, “to all religious men that 
departed, tho abbot or prior to give them for thoir 
habit a priest’s gown and forty shillings of money ; 

' and tho nuns to have such apparel as secular women 
wear, and go whore they would.” Tho “visitors” were 
moreover instructed to encourage, hy all meatus in 
thoir power, that the secularized monks should devote' 
themselves to sonjo trade or profofesion, tlio teaching 
I business being specially recommended tq tlije better- 
informed among tho men. “Also,” the orders ran, 

' “ tliat the abbot or president keep and find in some 
j university one or two of his bretljren, according 
to the ability and ix)ssessions of the house, which 
brethren, after they be learnt in good and holy letters, 
when they return home may instruct and teach thoir 
brethren, and diligently preach the ivord of God.” 
Croraw'eirs commissioners wore not altogether un- 
siiccc^ssful in this respect ; but on the whole the labour 
th6y had undertaken proved far more one of destroying 
than of building. 

Tho facts and incidents disclosed in the official re- 
ports of the monastic “visitors” were of the most 
extiuordinary kind. T)r. Layton found at Maiden 
Bradley “an holy father prior, who hath but vj 
children, and but one dowghter mariedo yot of tho 
goodes of tho monastoiy, trysting shortly to maiy tho 
resto. His sones bo tale men waittying UTK>n him; 
and ho thankes God ho never medolct with marytt 
women, but all with madens, the faireste cowlde 
bo gottyn, and always marede them jyght well.” 
John ap Rico, another of Cromweirs commissioners, 
reported from the large Benedictine monastery of 
Bury, in Suffolk, that there was “ sucLo a frequence of 
women commyiiig and reasserting as to no place more. 
And amongest the reliques we found tnoche lAmitieand 
supemtition, as tho coles that St. Lauix)nco was tested 
withall, tho paring of St. Edmundes nayflos, St. 
Thomas of Canterbury penneknyff, ‘ and hia l^ootes, 
and divers skullcs fur the hedache ; peoes of the holie 
crosse able to make a holie orosse of r pther roliques 
(or raym^ and certain other supersiitiouse <^d 

for avoyding of wodes growing in come.” Visiting 
l^dforcUhii-o, Dr. Layton found a “priorio Gabled 
Harwolde, wherein was xiij or v nunnes with ^Ihe 
priori; one of them hade two foirechyldren, ^notfaof 
cmA.” At Walsiiigham Abbey, famousploce of, pilgrim- 
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ago, Richard South wdl dt|SKx>vored “a accrete pratye 
pmoQ within the house, where no channon por Onnra 
other of the bowse dyd ever enter, as they saye, m 
whiohe there were instrowmentos, pottes, belowes, flyw 
of such strange oholors as the lick non of us had seane, 
with poysies, and other flanges to sorte, and offered 
gould and sylvor, nothing ther wautynge tlxat should 
belonge to the arte of miutyplying.” Of the head of 
tho princely abbey of Fountains, in Yorkshire— the 
mere decays fingments of whioli, foming tho largest 
monastic ruin in the empire, cover more than twelve 
acres of giound — worse things were reported. “ Floasit 
your mastership© to understand©,” ran tho letter to 
Cromwell, “ that thabbot of Fontanoe hath so grotly 
dilapidate his howso, wasted© ther wooddes, notoriously 

kepying vj w , diffamode here a toto populo, on© 

day denyying these articles with many mo, the next 
day folowying tho same oonfossying, thus manifestly 
inourrying porjurie. vj days before our accesse to his 
monastorie he oommittede thefft and sacrilege, con- 
fessying the same. At mydnyght causode his ohapol- 
aine to stole t)ie soxfons keys, and towko owto a 
jewel, a crosso of golde with stones, Oiio W^arren, a 
goldsmith of tho dhei>o, was with hym in his chambi’o 
at that howro, and ther they stole out a gieto emerode 
with a rubio ; the saido Warren made thabbot bolevo 
the rubio to be but a garnet, and so for that he payed© 
nothyng, for tho emerode hut xx*^. He sold© him also 
then plate without© weyght or ownccs : howe mocho 
thabbot thorfor thcrin was decevido he cannot toll, 
for tho trewith ys ho ys a vara foie, and a misorablo 
idoote. We pronuncede him jierjurede.” 

I'ho result of Ooni well’s great work was summed 
up as follows by on unknown writer of tho Eliza- 
bethan ago, whose manuscript has come dotvn to the 
present day : — “ Ho caused visitacions to bo made of 
all tho religious houses touching their conversations, 
wherouppon was rotourned tho book© called tho Blacike 
Bookc, expressing of every suebe house the vile lives 
and a^minablo factos, in murders of thoir brotheine, 

in sodomyes, in w , in destroying of children, in 

forging of deedos, and other infinite horrors of lile, in 
so mucho as dividing of all the religious persons in 
England into throe partes, two of those partes at the 

least w'oro^s- ; and this appeared in writing,^with 

tho names of tho parties and their factos. This was 
showed in parliament, and the villanies made kiiowen 
and abhoi-red, Thep ho caused the king pf the abbea 
possessions to make such dispersion, as it behoved 
xnfinito multitudes for their own© intrest to joyne 
with tho king in building tliem downo, whieho he did 
by divers meanos, and tliese amoung oth^r : by found* 
mg divers bishoprickes and colleges with these pos- 
sessions, selling many of them to many men for reason- 
able prices, exchanging many of them with the 
nobilitio and others for their aunciont possessions, to 
thoir greato g^ine with whome he exchanged, pre- 
ferring many sufficient ixersons to the kinges servis, * 
who were acne raised to nobilitie and to womipe and 
goc4caUmg, and all indewed with maiutonaunce out 
of the revenewes of abbjpB®.” Many propositions were 
made by Cromwell, as well as other advisers of Henry, 
to employ at least a part of the immense wealw 
derived from the confiscated monasteries for the 
advancement oi some national object; but they all 
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ciw^iie to rtottifiAt the king’s greedy iiatiiro^^ more tlan ever driven into the conviction that all 

orlcaveanamecfaorishodby human authority in matters of religion was vain and 
post^ty* I'he by far greatest portion of the monastic vicious, and that nothing else woidd lead to the salva- 
pr(^rty» amounting, according to some calculations, tion of the soul but faith in Christ and in God^ o\vn 
to not 3^ than one-fifth of the rental of the whole message to mankind, Thusthosubjeotsof ITenry VIII, 
kingdom, fell into the hands of Henry’s courtiers and set to study thoir^ Bible, and the more ho kept bO' 
jEavourites, and but a small fraction was devoted to heading and burning, sending to the scaffold and tlie 
public purposes. It was at first intended to appio- stake ail who denied his |)opcofoni, the more the people 
priate large sums ^ the odvanoemenl of religion, and kept to examine the Scriptures, poring over the holy 
an act of parliament was passed authorising the king book till its words had crept into their souls. Once 
to found a great number of new bishoprics, deaneries, tho temples of 8upej*stition, the convent^ swept away, 
and colleges, and endow them with the lands of the and tho Bible introduced in their place, it w^as beyond 
suppressed convents. But out of eighteen now sees the power of all popes, and kings, and priests, to drive 
mentioned in tho parliamentary schedule only six tho refonnation from tho soil of England, 
were established, namely Bristol, Chester, Gloucester, Tho progress of the English Bible was somewhat 
Oxfoixl, Peterborough, and Westminster. Together singular, undergoing tho most extraordinary vicissi- 
with these, fourteen abbeys and priories were con- tudesintbecourseoflialf a century. Before llio reform- 
verted into cathedral and collegiate churches, a dean ation, tw^o versions existed, tho one Wycliffo’s transla- 
and prebendaries being allotted to each, under obliga- tion, and the other a paraphrase thereof, stroiigly tinted 
tion to give annually small sums to tho poor, and to with Lollard opinions. Both wore extremely i*are, 
repair the king’s highways within certain districts, and very littlo read ; and it was not till Luther 
Thus tho ocolosiastical establishments of Canterbury, began his great religious movement, which spread 
Carlisle, Winchester, Worcester, Peterborougn, rapidly from east to w'est, that there arose a desire 
Rochester, Bristol, Chester, Durliam, Ely, West- among the English people to study in their own 
minster, Gloucester, Thomton, and Burton-upem- language the unknown Book on which tho now faith 
Trent, survived to tell the tale of tho dissolved mona- was based. The consc({uence was tho publication of 
stories, I’yndal’s translation of tho New Testament, issued 

The destruction of monasticism had not yet been from a printing-press at Antwerp in 1526, which 
comp 1 etc 3 d, when already a reti-ogrado movement passed through several editions, and in a very short 
stopped tho course of the reformation. On tho 19th time spread all over the kingdom, notwithstanding 
of May, 1 5i56, Anne Bolcyn was led to tho block, and tho extromo opposition of the priests, who burned all 
with her vanished all that had over attracted tho tlio copies tbey«cottld lay haiul on, and punislicd tho 
coarse and vulgar-minded ty rant who was swaying rcfulers. William Tyndal, who thus canned a high 
the destinies of England towards tho cause of truth place among the religious reft^rmors of England, was 
and rcasooi. licnccforth he played the pope as never a very remarkable man. Tho son of a GloucostoJtihire 
Roman pontiff had played it before, killing, burning, yeoman, bom about the Ix'ginning of the reign of 
and torturing like a fiend incarnate, making the faiih Henry VII., ho studied thoolc^y at Oxfoj d and Cam- 
of a nation dependent upon his whims, and tuniiiig bridge, and being ordained in 1502, b(Jcamo a friar in 
religion into a hideous mockery. During the ton the monasteiy of Greenwich. Here ho found a Latin 
years that elapsed till death carried off the infuriated version of the Scriptures, the study of which influenced 
royal biuto, the groat heart of England kept beating him to such an extent that he quitted his convent, 
heavily against tho huge burthen of despotism that accepted a situation as tutor in the house of a noble- 
was oppressing it like a nightmare; and had it been man near Bristol, and commenced preaching on Bible 
in human power to load a nation into infidelity and subjects in all the surrounding villages. Accused of 
disregard of all religion, tho monstrous rule of these heresy, he was soon cited before the ordinary, by 
ten >%ars might have done it. Fortunately, tho ox- whom, as ho himself reports, he was “ rated like a 
tremo violence of Henry’s despotism defeat^ its own dog,” and made to quit the diocese. After wandering 
ends,and his wholesale murders and fiei CO persecutions, over various parte of England, full of the great pro- 
directed in turn against Protestants and Catholics, jeot of translating the Bible, yet finding no support 
thcrtigh they loosenc^d for a while, yet ultimately anywhere, Tyndal finally, towards tho end of 152:i, 
sottl^ tho seeds Of faith, by making men disbelieve embarked for tho Continent, lauded at Hamburg, and 
as in the power of a self-styled vicar of Christ, so in made his way to Witlemberg, where ho met Lulher, 
that of a parliamentaiy “ Supreme Hoad upon earth of and under his direction prepared an English version 
the Chineh of England.” The newly-made “ Supreme of tho gospels and epistles. To print them was the next 
as quaintly remarked by Sir Jam^ Mackintosh, great difBculty, not overcome till after tho most gignn- 
the historian, ** approached as nearly to tho ideal tie exertions. Few establishments on the Continent 
standai’d of perfect wickedness as thb infirmities of could print in English, and fewer still dared to incur 
human nature would allow;” and it was this very tho hatred of the priesthood by meddling with the 
pdfeption of diabolic atrocity which, by a mysterious Bible; and the huinblo monk ot Greenwich, sh'epeJ 
working of divine providence, came to assist in the in poverty, had not tho slightest worldly induco- 
dow progress of the reformation. As tho people of ment to ofter, nor even a promise that tho costs of 
Rome !^d never believed in the heavenly inspiration the enterprise would bo {mid. At length a printer at 
tl their popo, his assorted infallibility being too Cologne, touched by tho eamht entreaties of the poor 

E fautaslio to boat* close examination, so the people of fi>reigner, undertook tho wWk; hi^' after ten quarto 
l^gland, now they bed a popo for themselves, wore ^eete hs4 been struck off, tho ar<di bishop intorfeied 


and Tyndal had to fly, first to Womwiy and tlien to 
Aotwem whero his translation of im Bible was 
fiaidly issued from the press, under the assistanoo of 
the cctfnpany of Knglish mon^ants, to whom ho acted 
as chaplain. As scon as printod, comes of the Now 
Testumcnt, followed by the reiitateuoii, tho historical 
boolcs, the psalms, the prophetic ^nd tho rest of tho 
8<jriptures, “ came tliiok and threefold into England,*^ 
aofioi-ding to the testimony of John Fox, the martyr- 
ologist. The burning of the Book bjr the priests but 
rais^ the desire of flie people for its study; “they 
did/’ said Tyndal afterwards, when preparing to meet 
the doom which the despot of England reserved to 
all the great and noble men of the realm, “they did 
none other thing tlian I looked for ; no more shall 
they do if they bum me also.” 

1 'yiidars tmnslation — basis of the “authorized 
vorsion” subsequently made — was attacked by the 
moie moderate among the Komisli hierarchy in 
England, who wore ashamed to own their aversion 
to the Word of God itself, on tlie ground that it was 
incoiTeot; and taking advantage of this argument, the 
Protestant party, headed by Oranmer, proposed to 
the king tliat tho Ushopa themselves should render 
tho Bible into tho vernacular. Tho proposal was 
adopted by Henry, his vanity being flattered by tiio 
offer of subjecting the now work to his supervision, 
so as to correct the inspiration of tlio apostles by his 
own. To tho royal injiinctum to sot to work in tran- 


I copies, however, were secretly cen^vey^ away, 
with the formes, and haying safely 
Kiohaid Grafton, a Lchdem printer, finished the libour 
of tlie piress. In the summer of 1SS8, Urpinwell piw 
souted the new Bible to the king, and procured 'ilm 
royal wairant permitting the reading of iheVso^ 
“ witlioiit oontml or ha^rd.” To this the viearp 
general added his own injunctions, issued to all 
incumbents, “ to provide one of these Bibles, and set it 
up publicly in the church, and not to hinder or 
courage the reading of it, but to eucourage all pensions 
to j)eruse it, as being the true lively word of God*'’ 
Archbishop Cranmer sent a warm letter of thanks, 
dated the 13th of August, to Cromwell, for his great 
efforts in the publication of the Bible, expressing 
himself “full of joy that ho saw this day of 
reformation which had now risen in England, since 
the light of God’s word was shining over it without 
cloud ^ 


slating the Bcripturcs, the Catholic prelates made no 
open resistance, but simply sJielved tho nmtter by 
doing nothing, trusting t^t tium woihl bnng help. | 


In 1583, tho king becoming more pereraptoiy, 
Oranmer caiTied a resolution through convocation 
iliat l^ynilal’s veiision should be amended; and the 
bishops still remaining inactive, he divided the work 
, into ten nai ts, and sending cadi 1o a leading prelate, 
desired them to put in their corrections without 
further loss of time. I’lie bishop of London openly 
refused ; tho others, sailing close to the wind of ivyal 
favour, promised again obedience, but again did 
nothing. On this, Miles Coverdalo, a learned friar of 
the Augustinoinonaslei y, Cambridge, one of the earliest 
' seats of Biotcstantism in England, wont to the Con- 
tinent, under a licence of Cromwell, and with the aid 
of Tyndal prejmred a now translation of tho Bible, 
differing from the former chiefly in tho leaving out of 
the pTefac«.es, notes, and commentaries, against winch 
the priestly reproach of incorrectness had been chiefly 
directed. Coverdale's translation was printed at 
Zdrich, in Switzeiirfnd, and was first published at 
Hamburg, in 1585; and while it was proceeding 
another edition of it was prepared, by order of Arch- 
bishop Cranmer, at Baris, the English artisans not 
being thought able to do tho work as well, and the 
paper of home manufacture betog known to be vastly 
interior to tliat of France. Cmmwell^nowattlmhoighfc 
of his power,, took a great interest in this edition, and 
his instructions l)r. Bonner, English imvoy at too 
oourt of Fmneis I., obtained the king's leave to print 
the Bible in a large volume, as handsome as all tlio 
s|( 58 cmroe 8 of the typographkial art would penait.. 
'^The work wss duly eom^eted; but befine it could 
be toe priests onso more stepped in, 

too o$tic% burnt it publicly.^ A hyf of toe 



KhiAmse muLS in ciiiJiicii. 

Craumer’fl joy was not destined to last long. Before 
yet the Bible had boon placed in all tho chuxches, 
as ordered by Cromwell, tho fieklc tyrant, who did 
not know how best to play his part of pope, once 
more olianged Ills attitude, and set to burn Vrotestants 
instead of beheading Catholics. Having long swayed 
to and fro lietwecn toe twqgroat foniisof Wief that had 
come to divide the realm, Henry, in his declining 
years, with a body broken under viciouA indulgences, 
felt himself atti-actod finally towards tho ancient foito 
of Rome, which offered pardon against mass and cou* 
fession, and heaven for cash payment The chem^ 
requii*^ the less efibrt on his pari as outwardly the 
two regions parties seemed very evenly balance^ the 
earnestness of the English reformers, under Oranmer 
of Canterbuiy, Latimer of Worcester, Shaxton of Salie- 
bury^ and Fox of Herefojfl, being matohed by the 
violent eeal of the Bomanist bishops, headed by 
Gardiner of Winchester, Lee of York, Stokeslay of 
London, tbnstall of Durham, and Clarke of Bath and. ] 
Wells* The appointment of Gardiner as chief advjbt^ ' 
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of tho statute of tlie mi AHiclos, or 
Bloody Statute" which oomploted lUnty^n 
oroed, and tenoed it round with terrible pouBlttes. 
J It wtts a statute sitch as up tyrant had over framed 
befero, completely rovorsiug the current of the age, 

' and threatening with imprisonment and death all 
Vlio did not ^here to the six lioiuish doctrines 
Of transubstantiation, communion undc^ one kind, 
c^ibacy of priests, vows of chastity, piivate masses 
for the dead, and auricular confession. Seised with 
renewed zeal for his pontifical dignity, Iloury look 
an active part in carrying the statuio of tlm Six 
Ailicles through {Uirliament; audby hia desire Bishop 
Oardiuer inserted in the proambfo that the king% 
most royal majesty, of his most excellent goodness, not 
only commanded that the said artiolojj should deli- 
berately and advisedly, by his said anbbishops, bishops, 
and other loamod men of his clergy, bo debak*d, argii^, 
and reasoned, and their opinions thoroiu Iks under- 
stood, declaiod, and known, but also most gmeiouHly 
vouchsafed in his own princely person to descend and 
come into his said high court of parliament and 
council, and there, like a piinoo of most high prudence, 
and no loss learning, open and deelai’e many things of 
liigh learning and great knowledge touching the said 
articles, matters, and questions ” The Bloody Statute 
was-voted with groat alacrity by the dutiful lords 
and commons, \vlio had lost anchor and compass on 
the ocean of over-changing doctrines on whi(jh they 
were tossed about by lh3 breath of the Supreme 
Head" of the mdin. Thoro was much satisfaction 
ong tlie priests at the new act ; “ it was received," 
Burnet reports, “by all that, favonicd popoiy with 
gi'cat joyl for now they lioped to be revenged on all 
those who had hitherto set foiward the reformation." 

Jn reality, the passing of the statute of tlie Six 
Articles left nothing of the main elements of Pro- 
testantism in England but the Bible, and its existence 
was threatened as soon as the now law was seen to 
bo in g(x)d oiioiation, sending every day crowds of 
martyrs to the prison and the stake. At seveial 
meetings of convocation, in 1540 and 1541, the 
bishotis of tlio now ruling faction signed addresses to 
^ the Idng, entreating him to interdict tlie reading of 
the English tianslation of tho Scriptures, on the 
gimnd of its being full of erroi*Fi. Henry resisted 
f(^r a moment, feeling his personal vanity sHghtJy 
touched in the matter, as he had taken part in bring- 
ing out tho English edition, and authorized Cromwell 
to put the words “ onm privilegio ” on the title-page. 
Seeing the diflSouUy of entirely prohibiting tho 
\ Bible, the Romish parly hit upon a singular plan 
for defacing the inspiix^a book, and making its study 
all but useless to the masses. At a meeting of oon- 
Voeatioti, held in 1542, Gardiner, after again dwelling 
at great length upon the “Errors" contained in tho 

V English version of the Scripture, proposed tliat a new 
iianslation abould be mad^ in which ail the woids of 
. doubtful meaning, or the rendering of which would 
ba. difficult, sliould bo printed in Latin, after the 
{ |»r%inal. Among an immense list of “untranslat- 
[ .mIo wordi^" bioUght forward as examples by 

1 [^anry's prime minlstor, were adorare, jmcilla, bap- i 
|! ‘ aontritusi o^esia, demonta, idiota, justitia, 
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martyr, poonitentia, ponlifox, saemmontum, san- 
dsliuni, simplex, simulacrum, and other expressions 
of like moaning, which, if simple enough in them- 
selves, yet formed a more or less inconvcnicnt*contra- 
dictiqn between tliC teaching of the Bible and tho 
teachings of the priests. Oardinor’s friends fully 
comprehended tho purport of his proi)osition, and a 
ptition to the king was resolved uix)n, praying that 
ho would authorize tho re-translatiou of the Scriptuios 
on the scheme of tho bish^ of Winehostor. (hanmor 
being still at his side, Henry was made to doclaro 
himself against the plan, on the homely ground “ that 
if a translation must bo made, it imould not be 
daubed all tlirough with Latin words, that the jieople 
could not understand it much better for its being in 
English." However, tho Romisli bishops kept on 
addressing the king about tho fearful errors of the 
Bible, till Cranmor, scarcely knowing how furtlier to 
protect his woik, persuaded Henry to refer the exa- 
mination of the English translation to llio two univer^ 
siiics, which should decide whelkor tho complaints 
of convocation were well-founded. “ The bishops," 
^ays Burnet, reporting the sequel, “took this very 
ill when Cmnmor intimated it to them in the king's 
name, and objected that the learning of t])e universi- 
ties was much decayed of late, and that the two 
houses of convocation wore the more proper judges of 
that, wheixj the learning of tbd laud was chiefly 
gathered together. But tho archbishop said he 
would stick close to the king’s ploaRiiro, and that tho 
universities should examine it Upon which all ti)e 
bishops of his •province, except Ely and St. David’s, 
protested against it, and soon after tho convocation 
was dissolved." 

The liomish party gained their {K>mt, after all, 
before Henry s reign had come to an cud. Tho burn- 
ing of Tyndal and otlim-s who had taken an activo 
jxirt in translating and distributing the Bible, quickly 
ibllowod by tho execution of tlie greatest of English 
reformers, Thomas Ciomwcll, left the tiold free for 
tho machinations of the priests, and they succeodcKl 
in passing sovoml statutes which virtually destroyecl 
tho use of tho Scriptures. In 1543, pai’liainont, on 
the behest of the despot, voted a law under th«* signifi- 
cant title, “ An act for the advancement of true reli- 
gion and for the abolishment of the aontrary," which 
piohibitod “ all manner of books of the Old and New 
Testament in English, being of the crafty, false, and 
untrue translation of Tyndal, and all other books and 
writings in tho English tongue teaching or compris- 
ing any matters of Christian I'oligion, articles of tho 
fauh, or Holy Scripture, or any part of tlicm.” By 
tills statute, the penalty of three months’ impiisou- 
ment for the first oflenoe, and of perpetual imprison- 
ment for the second, was dedreed a^inst all who 
should “print, sell, or otherwise publish any of the 
said books," declaied to be “clearly and utterly 
abolishod, extinguished, and forbidden «to be kept or 
used." The act exoepted “Bibios and Now Testa- 
ments in Englidi, nut Wng of Tyndars tianslation," 
but with two very important and veiy cxtin- 
ordinaiy conditions attaoW, the fimt being tliat 
the Bimes thus permitted ihould be mntilat^ and 
ithe second, that they should only read by certain 
classes of people. It was ordered, under heavy 
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peiialti^ that all tnarginal notos, pnambloa, and 
ant)N>tati(m(a to bo found in tlvo permitted irersioii of 
the Scriptures should, by ihe owners themselves, bo 
“ cutout or blotted out in such wise as they cannot 
bo perceived nor read/* and the liberty to inspect the 
condemned portion of the Bible was reserved to the 
clergy, to “ captains of the wars, justices of the peace, 
and others which heretofore have been accustomed 
to declare or teacjh any good, virtuous, or godly 
exhoitetions in any assemblies.*’ As to the “ blottcd- 
out" Bible, its study was permitted only to noblemen 
and gentlemen, the latter category including merchants ! 
** being householders and the privilege was with- ! 
drawn from all women, artificers, apprentices, serving- | 
men of the degree of yeomen or under, labourei-s, 
husbandmen, and, in ^t, the great b^y of the 
population. Instead of the Bible, thus withdrawn 


Man,” to the last edition of which he had condescended 
to furnish a prefatory epistle, whence it was called the 
“ King’s Book.” Further it was impossihlo even for 
a pontifox to go. The prohibition of God’s Woid, 
and institution of the King’s Book properly finished 
the ecclesiastical rule of Henry Vlll. 

A more sudden change in matters of religion than 
that which took *plaoe in the few days from the 
d^ase of llonry to the instalment of the b^-king, 
his son, hod never before been witnessed in EngliSi 
history. Another Luther in energy of character, no 
less than a Cromwdl in readiness* of exp^ients, 
Somerset hesitated not a moment to lay his axe to 
tho rotten tree of Bomanism ; and before one half of 
the people knew that tho pope-king was dead, he had 
told the other half that there should be no more 

K ry in England, if ho, Protector of the realm, could 
it. Instantly on Edward’s accession and 
Somerset’s seizure of the reigns of goveniment, the 
persecutions under the terrible statute of the Six 
Articles were put a stop to ; tho crowds of heretics 
that filled^ all the prisons were released ; the Pro- 
testant exiles were recalled ; and commissioners were 
despatched to all parts of tho kingdom, empowered 
with almost unlimited authority to carry out the 
reformation in tho church. Among other instructions, 
tho commissioners were ordered to require that at 
least four eomons should bo preached yearly, in 
every church, against tho pajjsd authority; that 
^rmons should bo directed against the worship of 
images, and that all images which were the objects of 
pilgrimage, or oftbrings, should bo destroyed ; that a 
l)ook of homilies, drawn up by Cranmer, Bidloy, 
Jjatimer, and others, slioutd be used in cveiy church ; 
that each clergyman should provide for liimself, and 
each parish for the congmgation, an English Bible; 
and that no clergyman should preach without a 
licence from the Pietector, or the archbishop of Canter- 
bury. Aftw these preparatory measures, a parliament 
was assemhlod, at the commencement of November, 
1547 ; and the loads and commons, with customary 
‘'iimility, voted a number of bills which Somerset had 
^Jared to promote and enlarge tho reformation. By 
1 {award VI. cap. l,the communion was annointen 


as the clergy; by 1 Inward VL cap. 2, bishops 
were ordered to bo nominated by tiie king, and pro- 
cess in the eoolosiastioal courts was deor^ to run 
in his name; and by 1 Edward VL cap. 12, the 
whole of the terrible statutes against the LoUards, 
passed in the reigns of Bichard II. and Henry IV.; 
weie rejpealed, together with all the acts in matters 
of religion passed under Henry VIII., except those 
direct^ against the papal supremacy. ’ The far-reach- 
ing strokes embodiw in these few statutes all l^t 
sufficed to bring the mighty ccUfioo of Englii^ 
Bomanism to the ground ; and having accomplished 
the labour of destroying, the Protector forthwith set 
to work on the higher task of building up again. After 
a short prorogation, parliament once more assembled 
to vote a statute repealing all laws against the mar- 
riage of priests, and an “Act for tho Uniformity 
of Service,” a clause of which ordered the general 
use of a new “ B(X)k of Common I^rayor,” which bad 
been prepared by Oranmer. The publication of this 
book, which came to guide the forms of English 
woi^hip for centuries, was not one of tho least im- 
portant labours of tho short reign of Bdwaixl VI. 

I'he preamble of the “ Act for the Uniformity of 
Service^’ stated that the king, having appointed “ the 
archbishop of Oantorbury, and certain of the most 
learned and discreet bishops and other learnotl men 
of this realm,” to set to work to “draw and make 
one convenient and meet order of common and open 

H er and administration of the sacraments,” they 
“by the aid of tho Holy Ghost, with one iinifonn 
agreement, concluded «and sot forth tho same in a 
Iwk entitled the Book of Common Prayer, and 
administration of the Sacraments, and other rites 
and ceremonies of the Church, after the lAo of ^ the 
Church of England.” According to the terms of 
the statute, tho Book of Common Prayer was to be rood 
by all ministers in cathedrals and parish churches 
from the ensuing feast of Pentecost, under stringent 
penalties for nopect, and it was also ordered that it 
should be purchased, at the cost of the paribhionors, 
before the time specified. The injunction was generally 
complied with, and the two aulhoiisod printers with 
whom tho issue of tho work had been left, Bichard 
Grafton and Edward Whitchurch, could fora tim^ not 
supply copies enough to satisfy the demand. They cx)m- 
mencx^d printing in March, 1 540, immcdiatoly after tlio 
passingof the act, and kept their presses at work uninter- 
ruptedly during the whole of the year and part of tho 


{award VI. cap. l,the communion was appointed 
to bo received in both kinds, by the laity as well 


next. By a clause inserted in tho st&tute, and reprinted 
on the fly-loaf of the first edition, a folio volume, the 
price of the Book of Common Prayer was rigidly fixed, 

“ The king’s majesty,” the clause ran, ” by tho Udvi^ 
of his most dear uncle, tho Lord Protector, apd other his 
highness* council, straitly ohargeth and commandeth 
that no manner of person do sell this present book, if 
unbound, above the price of two shillings and twopence 
the piece, and the same hound in paste, or in boards, not 
above the price of three shillings and eight ponce the 
piece.’* A now edition of Cranmer’s work, known 
as the “Second Book of Common Ihayor,” and con-, 
taining iome additions, was published in 1552, and 
districted the same as the first issue. ’I’he Latin 
missals andKinviaries were the groundwork on wliidli^ ; 
Whweie dmwn ilp; those parts which were con- 
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iMwA ffiiipetl&ous 'being omitied hy the arohhiehop 
end hiemendBiandthe others translated into English, 
iviUi anch corrections and additions as were required 
to meet the wishes of the refoitnors, without too much 
oflbnding ^e prejudices of the Homan Catholics, in 
the Second Book/' the exhortation, confession, and 
absolution were added to the previous contents ; the 
ten commandments were also introduced into the 
.communion service; the litany was ordered to be 
used cm Sundays, water in baptism was proscribi^ to 
bo consecrated, and the sign of the cross enjoined 
in confirmation and matrimony.^ The spirit whmh 
dictated these refums was undeniably one of modera- 
tion ; yet tiiey nevertheless greatly exasperated tho 
more zealous of the Homanists. In tho western 
insurrection of 1 649, stirred up by the clergy adher- 
ing to the old religion, the cry of tho rebels was 
“ We will have the mass as before.” The answer of 
Cranmer was wonderfully persuasive in its quietness. 
** The priest,” said the archbishop, " is your proctor 
and attorney, to plead your cause and to speak for 
you all ; but had 3 *ou not rather know what he saith 
for you ? 1 have hoard suitors murmur at the bar 

because their attorneys have pleaded their cases in 
tho French tongue, which they understood not. Why 
then be you offended that the priests, who plead 
your cause before God, should speak such language 
as you may understand 

Mciderate as was the course pursued by Crenmer 
and his assoeiates in tlie work of religious reform, they 
yet accomplished great things in a very short time, 
and the six years’ reign of Edward rooted on English 
soil, more or less firnHy, five inqwtant points of pro- 
gress from the old to the now faitli. Those were that, 
first, the'^ublic services were expressed in tho mother 
tongue, and the Scriptures read instead of tho Homish 
legends ; that, secondly, tlio worship of saints, includ- 
ing that of images, was abolished; that, thirdly, 
auricular confession was swept away, with, fourthly, 
clerical celibacy, and, fifthly, the doctrine of the Heal 
Presence. Those, added to tho two great ends 
achieved under tho previous reign, tho destruction of 
the authority of tho bishop of ^me, and the dissolu- 
tion of the monasteries, formed, indeed, gigantic 
strides towards a purer religion ; but the whole was 
far from satisfying the more aident of tho Protes- 
tants, brought up in tho school of Luther and of 
Calvin. They held, and loudly expresoed their opinion, 
that tho aavisors of the young king, including 
Cranmer, were still far too much attached to tho old 
religion, and that the spirit actuating them was more 
< on© of compromise with ancient errors than of zeal 
for the cause of pure and absolute truth. Nearly all 
the upholders of these advanced opinions were 
English exiles, who had been driven ^abroad during 
the despotism of Henry VIIL and returned only at 
the acoossionof Edward VI., and though they were not 
strong^ in numbers, their influence, originating both 
, in their zeal and the remarkable talents, if not genius, 
of many of them, was very oonsiderable. To Cranmer 
this influence was not pleasing, opposition being un- 
weloome to him, as to all men invested with great 
and unusual power ; and losing many of his high and 
lOoMe qualties in the sunshine of success, it at last 
. dwro Wm into the most hateful acts, quite unworthy 


of his character and of the doctrines he professed. In 
X549, commissions wore issued by the ardibishop “ to 
inquire into heretical depravity,” tho result of whicli 
was a ri^rous persecution of Protestant dissenters, 

G xticularly of the pet^ful sect known as the Ana- 
iptists, who while disbelieving in tlio validity of 
inmnt baptism, also rejected oat^, and asserted the 
doctrine of non-rosistanoe, subsequently adopted by 
the Quakers. The Anabaptists, the Lollards of tho 
Continent, had come from tho Netherlands, where 
they existed long before the time of Luther ; but the 
refurmatiuTi had brought them into England where 
they hoped to live m peace, not thinking for a 
moment that men like Cranmer and his friends, 
whose cry was for liberty of coiiscionoo, would deny 
them the rights they claimed and to a moat extent 
had obtained for themselves, Tho arolreishop soon 
(iisabusod them in this respect, and while treating 
Boman Catholics with tho meatest leniency, exhibited 
somewhat of the spirit of the despot who had raised 
him from obscurity to the highest place in the church 
by sending Protestants to the stake. Some of the 
unhappy victims he seized recanted their heresy, 
and were freely pardoned by tho primate ; but two 
of them, Joan Bocher, known as Joan of Kent, and 
Vatx Parr, a Dutch surgeon settled in London, wore 
burnt at Withheld, tho first on the 2nd of May, 1550, 
and the second on tho 24th of Ma}^ 1551. 

Cranmer was not alone guilty of these atrocious acts, 
accomplished to tho everlasting shame of tho early 
reformers, but was incited thereto by others whose 
zeal for Protestantism, such as they understood it, 
had stood tho proof of persecution, and who therefore 
ought to have felt still deeper the disgrace of porso- 
outing others, riominent among these men, whose 
ardour in tho battle they were fighting led Ihotn to 
forget the injunction of the apostle that *‘God is 
love,” and that “ If wo love one another Qoil 
dwclloth in us,” was John Rogers, a friend of Tyndal 
and of Milos Coverdalo, who after having lived in 
exile for many years— sjKJuding his time in making a 
new translation of the Bible, which was pj inted abroa<l 
in 1537— under tbo name of Thomas Matthowe, had 
come back to England at tho accession of Edward, 
and been appointed prebendary of St-Paul’s and vicar of 
St. Sepulchre’s, Lemdon. Possessing great influence 
with tho archbishop, Rogers was entreated by one of 
I his friends, after Jooti of Kent had been condemned to 
I death, to interfere in her favour, so as to save her life 
; and prevent a disgrace to Protobtantism. Tho fiiond 
— name not known, but supposed to bo John Fox, who 
himsolf told tho stoiy in his “ Book of Martyrs ’’—was 
very earnest in his pleadings, urging that if it was 
absolutely necessary to prevent the spread of the 
doctrines of the Anabaptists, of which uie woman of 
Kent was a zealous expounder, it would be best to 
keep her simply in prison, allowing her to cliange 
her opinions, if so inclined, and at any rate disabling 
her from communicating them to others. However, 
Rogers refused to listen to these strong and noble 
arguments, insisting with vehemence tliat Joan 
Bocher Ought to bo put to death. /‘Well, 
said his fnend, “if you Me resolved to kill hraW 
opinions by taktog her life, wt choose some other 
kind of deaths more consonant v ith the gentleness 
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ftttd mercy pi^ribed in the Goftjicl, than that of firo ; 
for, certamly, Ihero seems no need that such tonnents 
should be resoi^ted to, in imitation of papists.’ 
Orimly loniling, the translator of the Bible replied, 
that ‘*rmniiiftg alive was not a cruel death but mild 
enougb.’^ XJlfOii this, the jiloadcr for merry could 
restrain himself no longer, and pushing bacjk Ih^gors’ 
band which ho hold in his owtt, he exclaimed, 
Ml of Judigiiation, “Well, perhaps it may so hapiicn 
that you yoni-self will one day have your hands full 
pf this mild burning.’^ The words were spoken in 
the spring of 1550; and in the spring of 155o John 
fiogers was led to the stake at Smithfield, the first 
victim of a now reign of fiinatioiam. 

Persecution, “the deadly original sin of the it* 
formed cliiirclios, and tliat which cools every honest 
man’s zeal for their cause,” as truly inmarkod by tbo 
author of the “ Oonstitutional History of England,” 
assumed somewhat formidable pmportions towards 
the end of the short roigzi of Edwaid VI. As long as 
the Protector swayed tho 'realm, the zealots of Pro* 
lestantisni were not allowed to go too far, his mind 
being gimtly above the narrow sectarian notions of 
the age, and able to practise txiloration on a large scale. 
Deeming freedom of conscience infinitely more valu- 
able than the uniformity of doctrine for which the 
arolibisliop of Canterbury and his friends were striv- 
ing, Somerset put ^lis shield of toleration alike over 
all forms of dissent from the established churcli, 
protecting alike liollards and Uiiguonots, Lutherans 
and Calvinists. To a congrogation of French and 
AValloons, under the ministiy of the Idhmed rofonner 
Yalerandus Pollanus, who sent in a petition “ that 
they might bo permitted to form theinsolvos into a 
church for the fioo exercise of religion, and to follow 
peaceably their calling of weaving,” he granted 
Glastonbury Abbey as a settlement, providing houses 
and an allotment of pasture land for each family, and 
giving them money out of his own purse to buy wool. 
And German no less than Dutch and French heretics 
were indebted to Somerset for protection. He assignoil 
the church of Austin Friars to a colony of Protestants 
from the land of Luther, who had gathered round a 
very remarkable man, Johannes a Lasoo, a Polish 
noble, and under him fonned themsidves into the first 
foreign Protestant congregation established in the 
metro^Kilis of England. Johannes a Lasco, nephew 
of the arehbi8lio[» of Gnesen, piimate of Poland, had 
abandoned family, fortune, and country, to follow the 
bent of his religious convictions, and after connecting 
himself in the tics of iHU’sonal friendship with both 
Luther and Calvin, had become attach^, finally, to 
the dwtrines of the Swiss rofonners, which ho spread 
in East Friesland with the greatest success; and con- 
tinued spreading subsequently in England. With the 
fall of the Protector, the patronage bestowed upon 
. men of this stamp, who brought with thorn not only 
new and slining ideas but many a valuable industry, 
entirely oeaseil, and while some of them were look^ 
Upon with jealous eyes, others had to endure even 
and i)ersecution. The uuhamiy longing after 
EUiformity,” which, a leaven of old Komanism, di»- 
gmshed those of the Engludi Protestants who had 
«^ 9 eo 66 ded in grasping the i>ower of government, 
directed mainly agtdnsi the opponents of the doctrpao 


of the Beo! Presence, m taught Jiy the Chntch tf 
England. A moi'e propoaterous dogma that of 
transnbstantiation, ushered into existence by the 
Church of JRcune, was never known in the whole 
history of human superstition ; yet as the Cathotio 
prints had already murdered thousands for not 
strictly adhering to the insane tenet they had in- 
yentod, so tim Protestant teackora in their tuni seemed 
inclined to tear each otlior to pieces for differing about 
an act of faith, expressly declared by the Son of God 
to bo in Temembranco ” of his love. 

Getting aside the contrarieties of church ^ertv- 
meat, the mode ci administering ilie Eucharist was 
what substantially separated the world of Protest 
timtism in the reign of Edward VI. All Protestants, 
without exception, rejected the Bomish theory of 
transubstantiatlon, according to which the substances 
of the broad and wine taken at the Lord's Supper 
wore changed, after being consecrated, by a sort of 
magic transformation, into tho substanoos of Christ’s 
bo(w and blood, tho “ accidents,” as the theologians 
of the ancient school called them, or chemical quali- 
ties of the broad and wine, being believed to become 
inherent in the flesh and blood. To this theory Uie 
church roformero strongly objected, on tho very 
simple aigument tliat the simultaneous existence of 
a substance in several plaoos was iiiconoeivable and 
contradictory in itsolf. Thus far, negatively, the 
Protestants agreed ; but when they came to sot up 
doctrines of their own, tJioy diverged almost as widely 
from each other as from tho Church of Borne, Luther 
to some extent admitted tho, metaphysical mystery 
involved in tho priestly dogma of transubstantiatbn, 
and all that ho did was to substitute one unintelli- 
gible theory for another. In tho ConfossionTof Augs- 
burg, he laid down the doctrine of “ consubstantio- 
iion,” teaching that two substances wei’e united in 
tho sacramental elements, which miglit bo termed, 
with equal propriety, either broad and wine, or Ixsly 
and blood. . Eostra sententia ost,” tho great reformer 
said, dogmatically, ''corpus ita cum pane, sou in 
pane esse, ut revera cum pane manduoetur, et quom- 
cunquo motuni vel aoiionom panis habet, oundom et 
corpus Christ!.” The Swiss refonners, while they 
agreed in the main with Luther’s doctrines, absolutely 
refused to admit that of " consubstantiation,” de- 
claring tlieir conviction that tho Eucharist was no 
more than a commemoration of the death of Ohi'ist, 
and that tho bread and wine wore mere symbols to 
lemcmbor them of 4;he oaithly form of the Son of God, 
and tho blood which bo bad shed for mankind on the 
cross. U’his opinion, unfortunately, excited as much 
indignation among the Luthei^otis as among the 
Boman Catholics, leading to a fioroo war of words, 
and to a mutual hatred which all but shipwrocked 
the new faitli. To reconcile the conflicting doctrines 
and restore peace among the reformers, Martin Buoer, 
a native of the Alsace, deeply leamed in theology, 
and who, Uke Luther, after having been a monk had 
married a nun, got up a now theory about tho 
Eucharists the ehirf merit of whidi was its ambiguity, 
or okaticlty. His explanation, conveyed in t^rms fhu 
eff ntotaphyricaj airyness, was that the bread and wine 
were n^ afiboted by the priestly consecration, but 
that, if received by tho communicant in mitira faitfa, ^ 
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and itfideir tbn fspirit of ilio Kedoomof, they might 
\mxm tho l>£>dy and bltjod of ChriMt at tbo moment 
of being talifem Cranmer and hia frionds looked 
favoitramy upon this doctrine ; and on Iho invitation 
of <h© arojibitthop, Jlncor camo to England in the 
HPring of 1549, and wan appointed piofeSBOr of 
tiieology at Cambridge* lie aid not fill the office 
long, but diedi in February, 1551, after taking an 
active ehare in the oouree of the English reformation. 
Three years after his decease, his tomb was broken 
into by Older of Queen Maiy, and his bones disin- 
ferred and burnt. Kome could not lot tlio opponents 
of tiansubslantiation rest, even in death. 

The internal dissensions among the reformers served 
much to heighten the force of the popish i^rwocutum 
that sot in at the nccossion of Mary. IJiiilod, it 
would have been difficult even for Mich daring fana- 
tics as Gardiner and Catdinal Foie to attack a pai ty 
that had wielded supremo power for more than six 
years, and had modelled to its own liking the jioii- 
tical as well as the eoclosiastioal constitution of the 
kingdom. Hut tlio Protestants of England had as 
little coalesced, at the end of Edward’s roign, as those 
of tho Continent, and tlie consequence was that ilioy 
fell before tho close phalanx of Homan ism like com 
uiid<T tho scythe of the mower. Edwaid's ministers 
had been rash in brooking dt)wn tlio barriers of 
ancient superstition ; but Mary’s advisors went to 
woric with infinitely more raiiidity in goin^ in tho 
opposite direction. It was not a more reaction that 
took place, but a revolul ionaiy storm which raged 
as if jircsided over by tho spirjt of evil, in the shape 
of a bigoted, half-mad woman. Anticiimtiiig oven 
tho legal autliority which 'J’udor poiliam<‘ntH woio 
at all iilhoH so willing to oflbr to tluar liercnlitary 
tyiaiits, Mary and her priests nibhod upon their 
icligiouH antagonists with tigor-liko fuiy; and tho 
now leign was not yet thivo luontlis old before the 
Latin liturgy ha<l bc^en substituted for the Englisli 
J’rayorJkxjk, the Komish prelates had been rejnstullod, 
the Protestant bisliops been tin own inbi prison, and 
more than one-half of the clei gy been expelled fi*om 
their livings. Such was tho frenzy with which the 
priestly party went to woik that in a single month 
following her accession, befoi^ paiUament hod met 
and*nny change hod hoQU mtulo in tho established 
laws, the queen presented to two hundred and fifty-six 
livings, restoring all those fumed out under the acts 
of uniformity, and iutrodneing Catholics. Parliament 
having assembled on the 24tli of October, a single 
act, 1 Maiy cap. 2, swept away the whole religious 
edifioo that had b^n built up during the previous 
reign. Without referring bi the dissolution of the 
monasteries and tho alienation of tho church lauds, 
which had been completed by lho„ Protector, tho 


to tho state in which it was in tlie last year of Homy 
VI 11. Hero tho retrograde movement stopped for a 
few months, until tho arrival of Itoginald Pole, when 
a fresh parliament was called together to vote a series 
of statutes dieted by the cardinal. The new legis- 
lature, tho vilest that over disgraced tlie English 
nation, rapidly executed the oima of tlio papists, 


rejiealing all statutes, articles, and provihiems made 
against tlio supremacy of the holy father and the see 
apostolio <if Jtomo, since the twontioth year of 
lieniy VIII., and reviving all tho horrible laws 
against heresy and heretics made <lnring tho roigim 
of Jiichard II,, Heniy IV., and Ilcniy V. •'llms. 
while in tJio preceding year JSngland had bten 
brcaight back, as far os queen and mrliainont could 
do so, to the ora antecedent to tlie reformation, it was 
now made to return to tho ojxxjh prior to tho jiartial 
changes of Henry VIJI., or to pure and unadulterated 
poiKiiy and KomaniMu. At tho same time, tho revival 
of the old Lollaid legislation put a tJiarp lod in (ho 
hands of the qiimi, whoiewitli she might chastise Itor 
subjects fur having dared to think for thomclves. 
Mary lost no timo to make use of lM)r rod. 

The luuTors of tho Marian porscKjuiioii, in thooourso 
of w]ii(*]j, short as it was out by the death of the mad 
fanatic on tho throne, ncaily tlnoo hundred persons 
wore burnt to death, were aggravated by tJio behaviour 
of the upiKir classes. Protoblantism as yet, fhg jiomo 
as the Christian religion iu its infancy, Tiiul found 
its adhetents (*hiofiy among tho middle and low<T 
lanks of English society, and wliile these, tho iMHiplo 
so-ealled, woi’e ready to give their lives for tho truth, 
tho “genthmen” either looked on with calm iu- 
difiorouce, or quietly submittiMl to tho inling jwwers, 
whatever they willwl, with soiiio |»roferenco liowever 
for Homan Catholicism, us the iidigion of aulhoTit). 
“Tho higher elasses,” ^lys Hallani, taking a philo- 
sophical view of tlio timo of tho refonuation, “paihKik 
far less than their inferiors in Iho ndigious real of 
the ago, and Hoiiiy, Ed waul, Maiy, Elizalieth, found 
almost an e4piul(*omplianeo with their va lying hohi'mes 
of faith, ^efc tho larger piopoition of the nobility 
and gentry iqjpear to have prefernd tlio C'atludic 
I oiigioD . Sovci al poors opposed tho bi 1 Is foi* i ofoi ma- 
tiou under Edwaid ; and others, wlio Jiad gone aJfing 
with the cun out, liocame active counsel lois of Maiy. 
Not a few persons of family emigiu ted m the latter 
reign ; but, with tho exception of tlio second eui 1 
of Bedford, who sufloied a short iinprisoiirnent on 
account of i eligion, t ho LVotc^stant mai tyrology c'ontaiiis 
no confessor of 8Ui>orior rank. Tho same aecoinnio- 
datiiig spirit characterized, iqion tlio whole, tlie 
clergy, and would ha\o Ix'on far inoio general if 
a oonsidorablo number had not av.iilod tlieniMdves 
of the pormission to many, giunUd under l<klwaid, 
which led to their expulsion fi'om their livings on his 
sister’s coming to the thton(\” Accoiding to the Jtev, 
John Stiyi>G, author of tho “Annals of the Ibdbi mo- 
tion, ” tlio nuinlicr of Prob^htunt mariyis burnt by 
Maly amounted b) two huudied and eighty-eight ^ j 
while John Sliced eiiiimoiatcs two linndred and 
sovonty-sovon, classified as ono aichbisliop, four 
bisliopa, fwenty-ono divines, eight yeomen, eighty- 
four artificers, a hundred husbandineii, labourers, and 
servants, twenty-six wives, twmity widows, nine un- 
married women, two boys, and two infants. The ai (*h- 
bisbop and bishops sent to tho stake woio Cranmer of 
Canterbury, Latimer of Worcester, Ridley of Jxindon, 
Hooper of Gloucester, and Parnir of St. David’s, 
of wliom sprung fix>m the middle and lower classotlf^ 

, their oiigin being well iW>K%M‘nlcd in tho case 
of Latimer, who went to the sJako, as idafid by 
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Fox,* in an old throadbate Bristol fiioze gown, rii'dod 
to hia body witli a poniiy leather girdle, hia Testa- 
ment suspended from his giidlo by a leather sling, 
and his spectacles without a case hung fi-om his nwk 
upon his breast.” The contrast between such ill- 
dressed bishops and the purple-clad prelates of the 
Church of Eome had, probably, some effect in shaj^ng 
the ecclesiastical course of “poreons of family,” in 
regard to the refomation. 

More frightful even tlian the burnings were the 
horrible tortures, inflicted by tlie priestly demons who 
had made the realm of England their prey, upon the 
adherents of the new faith. “ Some of them,” says 
Strypo, “ were thrown into dungeons, noi^nie holes, 
d<uk, loathsome, and stinking corners; others were 
put in fetters and chains, and loaded with so many 
&on8 that they could scarcely stir. Some wore tied 
in the slocks, with their heels upwards ; some with 
their legs in the stocks, and their nocks chained to 
the wall with gorgets of iron ; some with both hands 
and Iqgs in tlie stocks at once ; some with both hands 
in, and both legs out ; some with the right hand and 
the left leg, or the left hand and the right leg, fastened 
in the stocks with manoclos and fetters, having neither 
stool nor stone to sit on to case their w’oeful bodies. 
Some standing in Skovington’s C4ivos,* most |)ainful 
engines of iron, with their bodies doubled; some 
whipped and scourged, beaten with rods, and buffeted 
with fists; some having their hands burned with 
a handle, to try their paticnco,,or force them to recant ; 
some hunger-pined, and some miserably Ittmished and 
sfaMTcd.” The fortitude of the martyrs of the new 
faith under those hellish tortures was perfectly mar- 
vellous, showing, more than anything else, the sti*ength 
which the rofoimcd religion, young as it was, liad 
already acquired over mens minds. They prayed 
for their oiiomios while their limbs wore torn to 1 
pieces, and marched to death as to a bridal feast. 
When Bowland Taylor, one of the chaplains of 
Cranmor, was led from liis prison to the stake, his 
wife and children mot him on the road. As related 
by Fox, the martyrologist, “ when the sheriff and his 
company came against St, Botolph church, Eliza- 
beth his daughter cried, saying, ‘ Oh, ray dear father ! 
Mother, mother, here is my feithor led away.’ Then 
cried his wife, ‘ Bowland, itowland, whore art thou ?’ 
for it was a very dark morning, that the one could not 
see the other; and ho replied, ‘Dear wiS^ I urn 
hero, and staid.* The sheriff’s inen„ would have led 
him forth, but the shorif!' wd, ‘ Stay a little, masters, 

I pray you, and let him speak to his wife and so 
they stayed. 'J’hen came she to him ; and he took his 
daughter Mary in Ins anns, and he, and his wife, 
and Elizabeth, kneeled down and said the Lord’s 
rray(3r : at whicli sight the sheriff wept apace, as did 
divers others of the company. After they had prayed, 
he rose np and kissed his wife, and shook her by the 
hand, and said, * Farewell, my dear wife, be of good 
comfort, lor I am quiet in my oonscionco, God shall 
stir up a father for my childien.’ And then he kissed, 
his daughter Mary, and said, * God bless thee, and 

A frightful instrument of torture, invented by Sir William 
"’Irvington, houtenant of the Tower, one of tlie fuvourites of 
Henry VUI. The ciusbed the Uuibs lE»y eoniprf 9 Mion« 

while the ordinary rack broke tliom by extonaion. 

make thee his servant ;* and kissing Elieabeth^ he 
said, '* God bless thee* I pray you all stand strong aiid 
Stedfast unto Christ and his words, and keep you from 
idolatiy.’ ” 

Scones like these tlid more than any |M)rmons could 
have done to fortify the hearts of the people in the 
Protestant &ith, and bring over to it thousands who 
were yet wavering between the old religion and the 
new. The crimes and barbarities of the Marian 
persecution bore seeds which their poipotrators never 
dreamt spreading throiighout the nation a horror 
of popery which ages could not efface, and which 
by itself formed one of the safest bulwarks against 
fui-thor efforts and temptations of tlie cunning disciples 
eff priostoraft to reawaken the sensual pomp and 
glory of the church of Romo again within the 
realm. More than this, the persecution went far to 
purify the aims and aspirations of the Protestants 
themselves* The old taint of Bomanism, intolerance, 
was clinging too much to the early church reformers, 
who had acted in the reign of Fid ward as if striving 
to lay the basis of their faith on the same foundation 
as that of the Catholic priests, ignoring the demands 
of reason, and enforcing blind obedience in spiritual 
as in secular matters. And though iho ohango 
fmm persecution to toleration, from the hellish feel- 
ing of hatred to the divine spirit of forgiveness, did 
not take place immediately, it gradually laid hold of 
the rrotestant mind, rooted in the bitter but stilutaiy 
lessons of tho past. With the hideous spectacle of 
the doings of such men as Gardiner and the apostate 
Bonner, “whom all generations sliall call bloody,” 
as Fuller in his “Church History” says, before their 
eyes, some of tho greatest and noblest among the 
reformers comment preaching tolerance.* Philip 
Melancthon, the friend of Ijuthcr, and founder, with 
him, of German Protestantism, was one of the first 
to stand forward as apostle of tho now doctrine. He 
had shown but little moderation in early life, both 
towai'ds Homan Catholics and dissenters from his own 
creed, advocating tho liarshest proceedings of tho 
civil government oven against tho Swiss reformers ; 
but he changed all these views under pi-ossuro of the 
grim facts of history unrolling before his eyes, and 
at tho end of his career went expounding the divine 
precept of tho Bedeemer : “ A new commandibont 

X give unto you, that yo love one another, as I have 
loved you, that yo’ also love one another ; by this 
shall all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye 
have love one to another.” Tho text needed preaching 
in Protestant no less than Catholic churches. 

Elizabeth’s reign was tho firat great visible fruit 
of the new spirit gradually descending upon Pro- 
testantism. Although brought up from her infancy 1 
in bitter hatred of Homanists and Bomanism, and 
having no cau^ of affection for a party that, during 
the whole of her sister’s reign, had conspired against 
her lift), dragging her to the veigo of tho scaffold, 
displayed an excessive moderation towards her 
powerful ni^tagonists, distinctly intimating, at the ^ 
very beginning of her career os a queen, that sha 
meant to moderate religious peinocntion. To restrain 
the impetnosiiy; of the most zeabus of her Protestant, 
subjects, who commenced j>uJling down crosses, de- 
stroying images, and insulting priests as soon as the ! 
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deith of Maty beoame known, aho at onoe, a fow 
days a^r accession, issued a deoroe forbidding 

all innovations not sanctioned by law, and threaten- 
ing the disturbers of tho public peace with severe 
pnaltiea While showing in many wa^ that she 
intended to adhere firmly to the faith in which 
she had been educated, her personal attitude at the 
same time towards the Eoman Catholics was as re- 
spectful as they could desire. Five weeks after her 
proclamation, on Christmas day, 1558, the queen, 
as recorded in a letter of Sir William Fitzwilliam, 
one of her courtiers, “repaired to her great closet 
with her nobles and ladies, as hath been accustomed 
in high feasts ; and she passing a bishop premring 
himself to mass, all in tho old form, she tarried there 
until the gospel was done, and when all the people 
looked for her to have offered according to the old 
fashion, she with her nobles returned again from the 
closet and the moss unto her privy chamber, which 
was strange unto divers/’ Elizabeth had to rolin- 
(juish her temporizing policy to some extent at tho • 
meeting of her first parliament, which took place on 
tho 21st of January, 1559, and the conduct of which 
immediately pioved that tho nation was determined 
to advance in the path of the reformation* Almost 
tho first act passed brought the public religion brick 
to the state in which it had been tho death of 

Edward VJ., tho whole of tho statutes voted during 
this leiign being confirmed, and the opposing ones 
of Mary declared null and void. Another important 
law followed, called, “ An Act restoring to llie Crown 
tho ancient jurisdiction oyer jbho state ecclesiastical 
and spiritual, and abolishing all foreign po^or re- 
pugnant 1o the same,** which re-established tho royal 
supremacy, investing Elizabeth with nearly tho same 
ab^lute powers in matters gf religion as those pos- 
sessed by Henry YIII,, but substituting fgr his title 
of “Head of tho Church,” the somewhat strange 
sounding one of “Governor of the Church/* Tho 
statute was opposed in tho House of Lords on giwnds 
which the speakers chose to call political, the earl 
of Montaciito arguing that on a new breach with 
Borne it might happen that “the hazaid would bo 
as great as the scandal, should the po|K) thunder out 
his excommunication, and expose the nation by that 
mcaiis to the resentment of imighbouring enemies.” 
The argument, forming a convenient cloak for deeper 
objects, took little effect, and the Act of Supremacy | 
was voted by a large majority. Under it, all arch- 1 
bishops, bishops, judg^<9i <1*1^ other civil and ecolgsias- 
tical dignitaries y^eve compelled to make a declaration 
upon oath tliat they would recognize none but tho 
queen’s authority, “ as well in all spiritual and eoole- 
mastical things or causes as jtomporal,” the penalties 
of non-obedieneo boing fine and imprisonment for 
the firat offence, the incurring a Jirajmuniro for the 
second, and death for tho third, as in cases of high 
treason. 

The Act of Suprem^ny was chiefly the work of 
Elizabeth*8 great minister, who immefiiately after 
her acoession laid before her a plan of ecclesiastical 
policy, which came to bo adher^ to, in its general 
! imtHne, till nearly to his death. Deeply imbued 
with the spirit of moderation, Oecil in this scheme 
aimed to give satis&ction to the Protestant interest 

Withmt too muoh offending the adherents of the old 
religion ; and although his advice was ounooivod rather 
too much in a worldly-wise temper, it soomod on the 
whole the best that could bo tendered by the minister 
of a sovereign combining spiritual with political 
power, but necessarily compelled to let tho latter 
predominate over the former. “ Tho firet thing she 
had to do,” Cecil told tho queen, in his memorial, 
“was to balance tho dangers that threatened her 
botli fmm abroad and at home. Tho pone would 
certainly excommunicato and depose l^r, anti stir up 
all Christian princes against her. Tho king of France 
would lay hold of any opportunity to embroil the 
nation, and by the assistance of Scotland,, and of tho 
Irish, might perhaps raise trouble in her dominions. 
Those that wore in power in Quotm Maty’s time 
and remained firm to tho old superstition, would be 
discontented at tho reformation of religion ; tho bishops 
and clergy would generally oppose it; and since 
there was a necessity of demanding subsidies, they ^ 
would take occasion by tho discontent tljci ^ 
would bo ill on that account, to inflame tliSii ; and j 
those who would bo dissatisfied at the retaining of 
some of the old ooremonies would, on the other hand, 
disparage the changes that should be made, and call 
the religion a cloaked papistry, and so alienate many 
of the most zealous from it.” To regulate and satisfy 
all these fears and hopes, (^il advised to establish 
a firm yet moderate rule, based on Protestant prin- 
ciples, at homo, and to enter into close alliance with 
the olmrch reformers abroad, especially with those 
in Scotland, Franco, and the Isothorlands. “The 
courses and practices of Borne,** Cecil continued, 

“ were not much to bo feared. As for those who had 
borne rule in Queen Mary’s time, means woix) to 
bo taken to lessen their credit throughout England ; 
they were not to ho too soon trusted or employed, 
upon pretonoe of turning, but those who wore known 
to be well affected to religion and the queen’s person 
were to bo sought after and enoonraged.” “The 
bishops,” Cecil hold, “wore generally hated by the 
nation: it would bo easy to draw thorn within 
tho statute of pr^munire, and upon their foiling 
into it, they and tho clergy must be kept under 
it till the) had renounced the pope, and consented 
to tho alterations that should be made. Groat care 
was to bo had of the universities and other public 
schools, as Eton and Westminster, that the next 
generation might be betimes seasoned with the love 
and knowledge of religion/’ The kind of Protestantism 
thus dictated was one altogether new to England, 
differing entirely both from tho Calvinistio churcli 
principles encouraged by tho Protector, and the zealous 
and intolerant unifomity system pursued by Oranmer 
in the height of his power, A^compromiso as it was 
between two great principles, it necessarily satisfied 
neither the arilont Protestants, nor the more earnest 
among tho Boman CaUioIics, but it had tho great 
merit, nevertheless, of calming the excited feelings 
of the nation, of putting a stop to murder committed 
in the name of heaven, and ot laying tho foundation 
of a larger and brooder cl^rch govommeni than any 
that could have arisen aiatipst tlm hatred of sects and 
the fierce battle of roUgious perse/!ution. 

In strict pursuance of his poV»<y of moderation, 
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C^iV had tho Act of Supromacy, with which was I the epieoopal bench. By aII 

connecited An Act fin* the nniformity of common clergymen refusing to use the Bpo3c of t^mon 
pmyei^ and divine service/'^ rostoring tho liturgy of Prayer issued m iho reign of Kmg Edive^ v^re 
Ed^rd VL, adminislored In the most tolerant ordered to be punished for the first i^eiice with for- 
: manhen Though tho penalties set upon mfusal of feifcure of one yearns moome of thoir tangoes anii six 
the oath of supremacy wore of the severest kindi months imprisonment; rortlie second* with deprive^ 
he oonfented himself to use them as an intimidation, tion of their livings ^d twdve months 
his main object being to got rid of un trust wortliy ment; and for the th^d with deprivation im^^ 
servants, and put others in their stead. Jn this he prisonment for life. The act ordered likewise that 
succeeded completely, as far as the most troublesome all persons speaking against ^e Prayer Book, or 
of his enemies, the bishops, wore concerned. Immo- causing any^ other forms then those pre^ribed by it 
diatoly after tho breaking up of parliament, tho oath to bo used in any church, chapel, or other place of 
was tendered to the groat prelates appointed by Mary, religious worships should be subjected to tho penal^ 
and when they all, with one exception, that of of one hundred marks for tlie first offence, of four 
l>n Kitchen of Llandalf— lusty Benedictine monk of hundred marks for tho second, and of forfeiture of 
old, who had changed his crcHid alicady four times, goods apd imiprisonmont for the third* I^oniont as 
and objected not to change it "four times more to was the statute, contrasted with the legislation of the 
enjoy the loaves and fishes of Llandaff — replied by preceding reigns, it was made still more so in its 
a refusal, their sees were declared vacant, and they application, as conducted by Cecil. The ecclesiastical 
were placed under confinement, in conformity witn commissioners acting under his instructions went on 
one' provisions of tho statute, and to keep them their round, less with the object of inflicting fines and 
from doing luiscthiof. Their places were filled chiefly imprisonment, ih^ of seeing that no rabid ssealots of 
by Protestant divines who had escaped tlie Mailan the ancient religion should continue in ministerial 
persecution by becoming voluntary exiles, among oflSoo, and they therefore brought the statute in force 
them Matthew Paikor, former cliaplain to Auno only to get rid of these. As for tho rest of tho clergy, 
Boloyn, who was made archbishop of Canterbury ; including the immense class of doubtful or wavering 
Edward Qrindall, a quiet and pious Lutheran, who i3ersoni^ they contented themselves to hold the sword 
had been preacliing tho reformation for some time of justice suspended over their heads, or, as Cecil had 
at Strasburg, in the Gorman tongue, and who was expressed it in his memorial, “ to keep them under 
now appoint(jd bishop of London, and subsequently till they had renounced the pope, and consented to 
filled tho archiepisoopal sees of York and of Cantor- the alterations that should be made.” The parochial 
bury ; Edwin Sandys, old member of flue Cambridge priests showed themseives most anxious to fall in 
school of reformers, who was nominated bishop of with the spirit of modemtioii that animated the 
Worcester; and Thomas Bentham, ono of tho most gen^eramont, quite against the expectation of Cecil, 
learned and active members of the more advanced who had reckoned upon vast changes to Tie made 
Protestant party, who was appointed to the see of among the lower clergy, as well as iu^ the upper 
Lichfield. "On the completion of all the changes, hierarchy, an immense number of tho livings having 
tho whole of the Catholic bishops, with tho excoplion boon filled by Maiy’g advisers with real or prosumea 
of three of tho most violent among them, whoso hands papists. Butonly eighty incumbents altogether resigned 
wore deeply stained with Protestant blocjd, Bonner their benefices, or were deprived of them, and oven 
of l^ndon, Watson of Lincoln, and White of Win- this small number included changes forcibly made to 
Chester, were lot out of prison, and told that they reinstitute ministers who had been driven from their 
would be no further molested. Compromised as tiiey position in tho previous reign, for no other reason 
were, more or less, in the horrible events of the than having lawful wives, instead of concubines. The 
preceding reign, they trusted so completely to the extreme lenity thus shown towards a class professedly 
assurance given by Cecil, that they did not deem inimical to the established rule and to all religious 
it necessaiy to leave tho country, but quietly settled progress, was loudly declaimed lAgainst by the leaders 
England. Tunstall of Yoik and Thirleby of Ely, of Uio more advanced sections among tho reformers, 
two of the more moderate of Cutliolic pK)lates, were who looked uiH>n the action of tho j^vernment 
, quartered at Lambeth Palace, and Archbishop Heath, as a betrayal of the Protestant cause, sinful alike 
who had held the Great Seal under Mary, retired to for encouraging popish BU|)erstiti^ and idolatry and 
his private residenoe at Chohham, in Surrey, whore for retarduig the spread of the principles of the .new 
he remained in stud iems tranquillity till his death, faith. The reproaches were not altogether unjustified, 
Thus the mighty change which gave hack* to Eng- ©you although they sprang from a source embittered 
land once more and for ever the principles of tho with the old leaven of uncharitahleness and intolor*- 
Teformation, was accomplished without violence and ance in all matters concerning the aspiration of man 
without the least amount of |iersooutlon. It was the towards God. 

greatest triumph yet celebrated by Protestantism. During the first years of the reign of Hizabeth, the 

^ In the summer' of 1559, the queen appointed a religious peace whiolvCecil sought to rive the realm 
■ general eoolosiastical visitation, to compel the observ- found few opponenjA among the CathoIicR, and if 
s Sii£» of the ** Act for the unifotmity of common prayer thieatened by any dangers, they seemed to come 
>^ddivlae servicf;.” lliis statute* Cecil intended to rather from the side of the reformers tliemselves, 

usi^iil in clearing the lower ranks of the chutxdi was in the naturo of Ihxitostautism, and, ind«^ ono,^ 
liic^rt^y foom fiomanists, iu the same manner os tbe^ great hle^ngK, though men did not see it ril at ^ 
Act of SiiptUxuaDy had proved available for mnodeBhfig otij^ that itsbouM give rise to a great andab^t u 









of opinloti^ in mmt iniiHei^ 
:^i'^|i^> outturn^ Wng overthrown hy the 

li^leiti^, of robson over btixid end the study of 
Mly word making priests of all true followers 
of (%riat. lliough condemned for a lon^ time by tl^o 
ohnrdh reformers^ quite as much as by the believers in 
an infallible pope — ^who as each had a logical ground 
to insist upon absolute unity— the right of schism, 
davelpped into sectarianism, made itself felt as a 
in the earliest ages of Protestantism, proclaimed alike 
by the followers of Wyckliif, of Huss, and of Jerome 


of PraCTe, as by tho later disciples of Luther, Calvin, 
ZwingTi, and Knox, There was schism in England 
from the time the Lollards be^n to read their Bible, 
though it was kept from showing itself hjr tho strong 
pressure of persocution ; but as soon as this was with- 
drawn fi'om the now faith it became visiblo to all. 
At tho beginning of the reformation under Edward VI. 
two groat parties stood forth at once among tho Pro- 
testants, the first, representing the more conservative 
tendencies of mankind, showing strong inclinations to 
retain as many as possible of the forms and outwaid 
symbols of tho ancient church as were compatible 
with the principles they proclaimed, and the second, 
inoi*o bent towards radicalism, insisting on tho necessity 
of entirely breaking with tho church of the past, 
throwing away its forms together with its dogmas. 
Both Bor^tioiiH of the Protestant faith found their 
oounlerparts on the continent of Europe, tho oonsor- 
vatives in tho followers of I-iuthor, not deeply bent 
n)X)n retrenching on tho exterior oeremonies of the 
Cnurch of Home ; and tho radicals in tho disciples of 
Calvin, who rejected the whole symbolism of the 
ancient religion, and from their desire to establish 
ptirer fuitns of religion and worship after a while 
came to ho denominated “Puritans.” Tho radical 
church reformers, or Puritans, greatly increased in 
England in tho latter part of the reign of Edward, 
and their dootrinos came prominently before the 
nation on tho appointment of one of tho most eminent 
of their leaders, John Hooper, to the bishopric of 
Gloucester, a promotion duo to the patronage of the 
earl of Yarmouth, afterwards duke of Northdmborland, 
and which was very unwelcome to Ci'anmer and his 
conservative friends. The consecration of Hooper 
was Wl but prevented by his refusal to wear the 
episcopal rubes, particularly the rochet, the vestments 
in his opinion being too similar to those of the Bomisli 
church to allow him to appear in them* Nor would 
ho consent to take the oath of supremacy with the 
addition “ all saints ” to tho phrase “ so help mo God i” 
and his resistance was so stanch as not to give way ; 
before a lengthened incarceiution, first in his own house 
and afterwards in the Fleet Prison. Finally, a com- 
promise had to be effected, consisting in the, words 
*^all saints” being expunged from tlie^oath, and the 
lieonce given to Hooper not to wear episcopal lobes 
except on high oocasions, as when preaching before 
^e king. It was to a groat extont a victory of 
Puritanism over the dogmas of the state church, or 
thos© of conservative Protestantism. 

/ The exile cf many of the leading men among the 
; ri^rmers during the reign of Mary, contributed in a 
ringular manner to widen the breach between the two 
/^toat aeotions the Protestant faith* A considerable 


number sought and found a refuge in the two Gennan 
cities of StrasbuTg and Frankfort on the Mayn, botli 
inhabited by Lutherans as well as Calvinists, and 
hot beds of theologioal strite, in which tho strangers 
from England woj-e made to toko part. In enlisting 
foreign sympathies, the Calvinists soon got the bettor 
of their opponents, by exhibiting a largo amount of 
power of reasoning as well os of symmthy with their 
guests, to whom they frankly extended their han^, 
while the more nanow-miiided, aristooratic, and in- 
hospitablo Lutherans kept aloof in proud self-satisfac- 
tion. At Strasburg, the stiife did not rise beyond 
I warm discussions ; but at Frankfort it burst forth 
after a while in a sort of w^ar between tho two 
factions, the bone of contention being tho form of 
liturgy used in the church assigned to the English, 
tlio conservatives, headed by Kichard Cox — subset 
quently bishop of Ely— insisting upon retaining tho 
Player Book of Edward VI., and their antagonists. 
Under tho leadership of John Knox, claiming tho right 
of making alterations in the Calvinist sense. * Bj. 
employment of other than theological weap( 5 ns, Cox 
and his friends in tho end succeeded in driving their 
Protestant brethren not only from tho church of 
Frankfort, but from the city ; and Knox, followed 
by most of those who liad taken part with him in the 
struggle, had to retire to Geneva, whore they formed 
thomselvoB into a congregation under tlie personal 
care and superintendence of Calvin, whom the aj)0stl6 
of Scotland humbly called his father. Tho new ser^ 
vice which the exiles established was distinguished 
by the absence of all ceremonial rites ; there were no 
responses and no litany, everything being banished 
that could bring back recollections of the (^huitdi 
of Boma To infoim their friends at home of their 
proceeding, they also published an account of the 
same in English, under tJio title of “Directory of 
tho Service, discipline, and form of Common Prayw 
and administration of sacraments in tho church of 
Genova.” The book had not long been printed, 
when tho death of Queen Maiy dissolved the night- 
mare of ponery that had taken England under its 
fongs, and tiie exiles tinned their steps joyfully home- 
ward, to bo reinstalled in the places and dignities thov 
had quitted. Geneva sent back a largo number, afl 
of them completely changed in their doctrinal views ; 
and from Zurich and other parts of Swiizerland, 
there came men who had left their country as conser- 
vative Protostonts, and lotumod to it as eager re- 
formers of reform. One of tho latter, Thomas Bentham, 
was appuiutod by Elizalieth to tho see of Worcostoi*; 
button tho whole, the queen and Cecil roHorved their 
ecclesiastical favours for the more orthodox divines who ' 
had oonquerod at Frankfort, and who came to divide ' 
between them nearly all the mitres and crosiers which 
the Church of England had to give. Knox and his 
friends cared IHtle ; they were not tho*men to hanker 
after bisboprios, but, striding &rth on tlie path they 
had entered, prepai-od themeelveB to become tlie fathers 
of English Puritanism. 

To Cecil, the new reforming eluent in the church 
was not a little embarrassing, I^orsonally, he felt 
much sympathy witli tho divines of tlio Puritans, 
Jrtit they fiwdly interfered will system of com- 
promise which he had set up as a giisdo in the' gfivorn- 
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nji^ni of tbo coTintyy ; arid the queen bcin^ not at all 
favoo^bly inclined towards the Geneva innovators, 
who opposed tor privileges, as well as the outward 
p<nnp and ceremonial of her worship which slio valued 
greatly, he found liimself under the necessity of 
opposing tlie aims of tho Protestant sectarians. Under 
the acts of supremacy and uniformity, they were com- 
pletely in his power, and open to persecution quite 
as much as the Roman Catholics; however, he did 
not doom it prudent to enforce tho law all at once, 
but tried to convert rather than to punish. Acting 
in concert with AT-chbishop Pai'kcr, who, as one of 
the heads of tho orthodox school of Protestantism, 
seemed inclined to proceed sharply against dissenters, 
a number of commissioners were despatched for tho 
special purj^se of interrogating the ministers known 
to be favourable to the Geneva doctrines, and^ to 
submit to tJicm an agroomont to conform to tho rites 
and ceremonies of the Church of England as laid 
down by the queen, under penalty of being proceeded 
under the statutes. Tho result was not what 
Cecil exited, scarcely any of the clergy appealed to 
giving way either to threats or promises, but all 
declaring themselves determined to leave their cui*es 
and wander fortli as beggars rather than recede an 
atom from what they held to be the truth. To take 
them by tho word was little less than persecution; 
yet Archbishop Parker, with all tho zeal of his new- 
born dignity, and quite forgetful of the sulSbrings he 
had himself undergone in the previous reign, hesi- 
tated not to enter uix)n tho now career of intolerance. 
Ilia orders were, “ They must conform to tho habits, 
or part with their preferments and the behest 
expelled some thousands of tho best and ablest teachers 
and ministers of tho reformation from their spheres 
of activity, leaving them in a state of destitution, and 
inearly one-fourth of tho churches in the kingdom 
witliout regular clergy. “They travelled up and 
down the country,” reported Bishop Jewel, “fiom 
church to church, preaching where they could get 
leave, as if they were apostles : as they wore with regai d 
to their poverty, for silver and gold they had none.” 
Like all persecutions, this one, too, had eifccts the 
very opposite from those calculated upon. Puritanism, 
dijvoti from a few isolated spots where it had a chance 
of lapsing into confonnity, and scattered broadcast all 
over tho land by sowers of unmatched skiU, ardour, 
and enthusiasm, became, through tho very means 
employed for its extinction by an oi thodox arclibishop, 
a power such as oven Knox and Calvin could scarcely 
have dixiamt in the loftiest of their dreams. 

Elizabeth was fully cognizant, and entirely approved 
of the harsh measures employ^ against the Genova 
'refonnci’s, her indignation against them beyig great, 
more on account of their disregard of forms and cere- 
monies, than of the deeper substance of their teachings, 
tho all but revolutionary nature of whicli she bad 
scarcely any means of understanding. Her mind, 
truly feminine in this respect at least, was always 
xoaay to overvalue the influence of tho outward shapes 
and garments of things; so that when Arohbiidipp 
BarkerVs commissioners sent in their report of tlm 
l^ko&ess of I^iritan worship, she was ready to 
mdomU it at onoo as utter irreligion. The report^ 
written just pinvious to tlie expulsion of the ministers^ 


I was curious in many rcfi^ts. « Some of them,’^ the 
f papor ran, desciibing the doings uf the new ^ss^fors, 
"perform divine service and pni)"erw in the o^moeh 
others in the body of the church ; some in a seat 
mudo in the church ; some in a pulpit, wi& their 
feces to the people. Some keep precisely in the order 
of the book ; some intermix psalms in metre ; some 
say with a surplice, and others without one. Ihe 
table stands in the body of the church in some 
places, and in others it stands in the chancel ; in some 
places tho table stands altarwise, distant from tho 
wall a yard ; in others in the middle of the chancel, 
north and south ; in some places tho table is joined 
in others it stands upon tressols ; in some the table 
has a carpet, in others none. Some administer the 
communion with snrplico and cap, some with surplice 
alone, and others with none; some with chalice, 
others with a oommunion cup, and others with a 
common cup ; some with unleavened bread, and some 
with leavened. Some receive kneeling, others standing, 
and others sitting ; some baptize in a font, and some 
in a basin ; some sign with the sign of tho cross, and 
some sign not ; some minister in a surplice, and others 
without; some with a 8(][uaro cap, some with a round 
cap, some with a button cap, and some with a hat; 
some in scholars’ clothes, and some in others.” The 
wonderful variety of apparel, obsoiwanoos, and rites, 
striking as it must have been to tho eye of the pro- 
fessors themselves, was the exact type of tho Buii- 
tanism of the day. All was seething among tho 
Geneva leformcrs; reason and sense alike in a statu 
of formeutation, and ^ dim faith groping its way 
earnestly and painfully across tho wide ocean sepa- 
rating liiiman understanding from boavonly wisdom. 
As yet there was no sottM bond of uniijn among 
them, and no great dogma which kept the individual 
mind from swaying to and fro on tho storm-tossed 
sea of truth. As with all new-born ci-oeds, the nega- 
tives of Puritanism wore stronger than the positives ; 
before erecting a church, tho disciples of Knox and 
Calvin had to conquer their building giound, and, 
the Senpturos in hand, be ProtestaiUs against the 
Protestants. 

The crusade which tlio orliiodox reformers had 
opened against tho radicals in tho church was slack- 
ened somewhat at tho end of a few years, otvring 
to tho necessity tho former found themselves under 
to seek assistance in all quarters towards the common 
enemy of Rome. After remaining very quiet for a 
time, the Catholics in many parts of tho realm boldly 
lifted their heads and began to demand concessions, 
encouraged both by the extreme forbearance shown 
to them by the government, and the ii^terned dis- 
sensions among tlmir antagonists. This was sufficient 
to create alarm; but what greatly added to it was 
the visible tendency of the ijuoen to move in a Home- 
ward direction. It was known that on more than 
one occasion Elizabeth had given utterance to clearly 
popidi views regarding transubstantiation, going so 
fer as to reprove a divine who had preached before 
her against tho Real Presence; while at the same 
tipie she exhibited her love for what the reformers 
called idolatry by keeping images, and a crucifix wdth 
lighted tapers before it, in her private chapel, where 
abo, it was whhiporrf, she was offering up prayers 
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ifi^ , tolled io ^ ufldleciB, and instead of oouforming 
to 1|ie wishoa of her spiritual advisers, the queen 
turned against them on a subjeot more tender than 
any other, that of the celibacy of the olergy4 The law 
respecting it was in the most confused state, for while 
an act passed in the first year of Edward VI. allowed 
the marriages of bishops, priests, and deacons, this 
ha4 been rejpealed by anoUier of the first of Mary ; 
and although the whole of the statutes of Mary 
bearing upon religion had been abrogated at the 
aoce^on ot Elizabeth, it was a doubtful ^int whether 
this indiidod the repeal of the act annulling celibacy. 
Many as wore the doubts in the matter, they had not 
prevented the greater number of the Protestant clergy 
to take wives unto themselves; and all, therefore, 
from Archbishop Parker, who had entered the con- 
jugal state in 1547, immediately after the accession 
of Edwaid VI., and had written and published a 
** Uofenco of the marriage of priests,** during the 
Marian persecution, down to the humblest village 
curate,^ wore full of anxiety to have this matter settle 
to their satisfaction. In this emergency, the aid of 
the Puritan dement, which began to be strongly felt 
in parliament, was of the greatest importance, the 
dissenters showing themselves even more eager than 
the orthodox ohuichmen tio destroy the hateful insti- 
tution of priestly celibacy^ one of the mightiest 
weapons of hieraichical power ever forged by Borne. 
The combined efforts of the Protestants of all parties 
resulted in a pressure which the queen could not 
resist, and she had to give her consent to an act 
sanctioning anew dorical marriages, with this proviso, 
however, that no priest or deacon sliould take a wife 
without thp permission of the bishop of the diocese 
and of two justices of tlie peace, as well as the con- 
sent of the womau’s parents, or nearest of kin. The 
approbation of Elizabeth to this law was almost 
extorted, and her rankling hatred, or envy, of clergy 
marriages, exhibited itself soon after on a visit to 
Archbishop Parker. After having been sumptuously 
entortainod by the primate and his consort at Lambeth 
Palace, the maiden queen took leave of Mrs. Parker 
by uttering a gross insult. Madam,”* Elizabeth 
exclaimed, “ I may not call you ; mistress 1 1 am loth 
to callyou : but, however, 1 thank you for your good 
cheer.” John Ilarrington| poet ,of note, remarked 
upon her majesty’s good taste : “ Caoteris paribus, 
and Bomotimes impanbus too, slie always prefers the 
single man to the married*” 

The death of Archbishop Pftrker, in 1575, gave a 
now turn to tho ecclesiastical policy of Elizabeth's 
goyemment. He had been the stem opponent of the 
Puritans, ready to’ proceed to any amount of rigour to 
uphold the boundaries of the state church and the 
fiutna of religion as established by law, and but few 
at the members of the privy council sharing his views, 
his decease became a matter of importance, and still 
more the appointment of his successor. The choice, 
tx^ugh Ceou's influence, fell upon Edward Grindall, 
azwbishop of York, a prelate of very moderate views, 
and who in his previous treatment of the Geneva 

* * SMiried ls4y at that period. 
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^formers had drawn upon himself tho reproach of 
myouring tHoir opinions. His nomination to the 
primacy, therefore, was looked upon as a sort of 
victory of l^iritan doctrines, which, having prosiiered 
before by persecution, now spread under t)ie sunshine 
of toleration and encouragement from above. Tlie 
first effect was seen in tlio revival of a practico intro- 
duce into England by the radical church reformers, 
which was called “ prophesying.” It consisted in the 
meeting of ministers, at appointed times, for the pur- 
po^ 01 discussing Scripture texts; the assomblioa 


being open to the public, and under tho presidency of 
a so-caUed moderator, who finished by summing-up 
the main points of the debate, with his own conclu- 
sions of it. Not only the Puritans, but all tho 
ministers not bolonging to tho ultra orthodox section 
of the state church, wore in favour of those mootings, 
which, it was said, greatly tended to edify the people, 
very little acquainted as yet with their religion, and 
at the same time served to supply deficiencies of 
learning and theological study among 
tliemselvcs. This, however, was not the opinum of 
Archbishop Parker, nor of Queen Elizabeth, both 
holding, not without some justice, that the chief 
result of these public discussions would be to “ un- 
settle religion,” in so far as religion was synonymous 
with tlie dogmas of tho established episcopal churoU 
and the statutes of supremacy and •uniformity. 1^ 
special command of Elizabeth, and entirely in aooord- 
anoe with his own feelings, Archbishop Parker sup- 
pressed the “prophesyings;” but at his decease thp 
practico at once sprang into life again, it being known 
that tho new primate was rather in favour of it than 
otherwise, Grindall justified this opinion by making 
a representation fo tho queen on the subject, stating 
that it would be for tho benefit of the church that the 
meetings should ho again permitted to take place, and 
that should any disorderly debates ocour, it would be 
easy tc) got rid of them by special rules and projwr 
supervision. But Elizabeth would not listen to the 
arguments of the archbishop, and rigidly commanded 
him to suppress the “ proplicsyings,” the same as his 
predecessor. Grindall refused, in a letter full of 
manly boldness, whereupon ho was suspended from 
the exorcise of his archiopiscopal functions, and by 
an order of tho Star Chamber confined to his house, 
Tho “ prophosyings ” were brought to an end soon 
after, in consequence of circular letters of the queen 
dieted to the l)ishops ; but though conquered in 
this field, the Puritans nevertheless felt that they had 
gained another victory. 

Hitherto the Gonova refoimers, though driven 
from their livings and persecuted in many ways, had 
remained nominally within tlie pale of the episcopal 
church ; but the most active among them now began 
to think that all chance of reconciliation had gone 
by, and that they were strong enough to stand by 
themselv^ and to separate from ^e established fonn 
of worship. At a meetin]g held in I^ndon, tho re- 
solution was come to ” that it was their duty, in tho 
present oiroumstanoes, to f»parate ftom the public 
churches, and to assemble in private houses, or else- 
where, to worship God according to their conscience 
an^ they thereupon establish^ a ^presbytery” at 
Wandsworth, a small village dose to the capital, | 
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inhabited partly by Walloon and IS^pimot refngeea, ^organisation of OalTj^ 
who oomcd on the art of weaving. It was the first members of the great ( 
embodiment of Puritan though^ laid down, according ot union. This b^d, 
to a report of Bishop Sandys^Grindairs successor in the much resembled that « 
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sees of London and York, in five principal tenets. 
They wei-e, first, ** The civil magistrate has no authority 
in ooclesiastieal matters : be is only a member of the 
church, the government of which ought to be cam- 
to the clergy secondly, ^ The church of 
Christ admits of no other government than that by 
presbyteries; namely, by the ministers, elders, and 
deacons thirdly, “ Each parish must have its own 
nresbytoiy^ fourthly, “ The choice of ministoin be- 
longs of necessity to the people;” and, fifthly, ‘‘ The 
names and authority or archbishops, ai*chdoacons, 
d^ns, chancellors, commissaries, and other titles and 
dignities of the like kind, should be altogether removed 
from the church of Christ.” The congregation at 
Wandsworth included among its founoers several 
?p^n of note, chief in the list Walter Travers, a divine 
oPth^^^'ffmbndge school of reformers, who had been 
chaplain of the English colony at Antwerp, and sub- 
^uently, on his return to Emgland, to Cecil, whose 
interest procured him the appointment of afternoon 
lecturer at tlie Temple, where he had for colleague 
Kichaid Hooker, author of Ecclesiastical Polity,” 
and zealous defender of state chuich doctrines. “ Ulio 
fVironoon sermon spake Canterbury, the afternoon 
Geneva,” it was said of the two ; but Travers was far 
the better speaker, and his eh^uence carried every- 
tliing before it. In a sliort while, presbyteries came 
to grow up in many jiarts of the kingdom, which 
alarmed the government to the extent as to put in 
motion for the first time the High Court of Com- 
mission, brought into existence by parliamentary I 
enactment stjon after the accession of Elizabeth. The 
statute empowered the queen and her successors to 
authorize, by letters patent under the great seal, 
whenever tliUy thought fit, and for as long a period 
as they pleased, a commission of persons, lay or cleri- 
cal, to exorcise full jurisdiction in spiritual matters, 
and to “order, visit, reform, and redress all heresies, 
errors, schisms, abuses, contempts, offences, and enor- 
miti^ whatsoever.” One of the first acts of the com- 
mission ww the violent suppression of the Presbyterian 
congregation at Wandsworth, and the meetings in the 
provinces gr^ually shared the same fate. 

The severities, once more, had the effect of not only 
not answering the object, but of leading to the oppo- 
site result. The tenets of Walter Travers and.nis 
friends wore oomj)aiatively moderate, and it vran left 
to persecution to develop a new form of Puritanism, 
the adherents of which were first distinguished as the 
Brownists— verging, two generations later, into the 
Independents. Bobert Browne, a clergyman of good 
family, nearly related to the lord treasurer, was 
founder of the now sect, the dogmas of which were 
fir in advance of those pf the Geneva reformers. 
The Brownists taught “thai every pai-ticular chur^ 

with its pastor, stands hUmediately under Christ, the 
Arelipastor, witliout any other ecclesiastical power 
intervening, whether it he of prelates, of synods, or 
any other invented by man.” They thus differed 
from the first Puritans not only in rejecting episoc^iaoy, 
but Kkewiwe synodical sway, and the whole exterior 


<»ganisation of Oalvjmista* which ooftneoted ^ % 
raembers of the great Ghuix^ of Christ ** in one 
of tmion. This bond, the Brownists argued, iw 
much resembled that of the ^isooml church, and 
even of iiopery, to bo aooeptable to the disclpl^ 
of the Imeemer, who couM put trust alone in the 


of &e Imeemer, who couM put trust alone in the 
Soriptures; and they,iherefoi^laid downthefifi]iOUdl% 
propositions as their code of &ith. “ That a partioullST . 
form of church government is proscribed in the Word 
of God; that no other form ought to be alloii^; 
that the Church of God ought to be govern^ 
elders, but that this government does not exist; 
that the neglect to promote this government is one 
chief cause of the present ignoranee, idolatry, and 
disobedience; that there ought to be on equality 
among ministers, which the popish hierarchy and all 
who ^long to it do not like.” Francis Johnson, an 
eminent Brownist, openly maintained these tenets 
in a sermon delivered at St Mary’s Church, Cam- 
bridge; in oonsoquence of which he was expelM from 
the university and thrown into prison. The perseou- 
tion, discouraged by Cecil, but forced on by the queen, 
now became more violent, dissent being looked 
upon by Elizabeth as sedition. In 1580 an act had 
; Imn ]^sed “ to retain the queen’s subjects in their 
due ohedionco,” which punished absence from the 
parish church by a fine of twenty pounds a month, 
and imprisonment till ; if absent a whole year, 
the delinc^uent was condemned to pay a double fine, 
and WM liable, besides, to be put in gaol for an inde- 
finite term. The weight of this statute foil heavily 
upon the.Browmsts,Uj;ho absolutely refused conformity ; 
and many of them died in prison, while others, honest 
citizens before, were tum^ into vagrants and male- 
fiictora Among those imprisoned ly the High Court 
of Commission were two Suffolk olorfymen, Copping’ 
and Thacker, who, after remaining in gaol for seven 
years, were hung at Bury St. Edmunds, with the 
publications of Itobert Browne tied round their necks. 
Queeu Elizabeth could have hit upon no better means 
for spreading the tenets of the Brownists. 

In 1583 an event occurred which brought the 
persecutions against the' dissenters from the state 
church to its height. Archbishop Grindall, after 
having been suspended from his functions for a 
lengthened period, died in this year, and Elizabeth 
appointed as successor of tl^e mild and kindly-dispoi^ 
pumate, who had not beeii at all to her taste, a mail 
of the opposite character, John Whitgift, bishop of 
Worcester. Whitgift, the son of a merchant in Great 
Grimsby, Lincolnshire, had attached himself at a 
veiy early age to the principles of the reformation, and 
done much to advance tlie oaqse of Frotestnntism 4tt 
Caml^idge, where he signalised himself as^teacheran^ 
preacher,.filling, during a residence of fifteen years, aU 
the bighert posts of the university. In 1668 he beoatne 
Margaret professor of divinity, and four years after 
master of T’rinity, regius professor of divinity, anid 
chaplain to Queen Elizabeth. Up to this time Whitgilt 

Imd shown Umself moreen: less&vourable to Puritanism; 

but now the opposite tendency broke forth in aremark- 
able dilute ana theological controversy with TluKooe^ 
Cartwright, his successor in the Margai otprofessorahip 
of divinity, which made the greatest stir all ovar 
England. Cartwright, a native of Hertfoidshir^ 9 aiA 
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1569^ a (^laeof lecturar ih)m fai« profoa* ohnn 
aickrial cibair^ in which the order and ($cmeiituti<m of the Whit 
eittablkhed rdigion were openly aseailedt the ground maki 

being that tho Scriptures contained the exact tweh 
piodel after which the govettiment of the church ought powe 
to be framed, and that this model was complete with* pun« 
out bishops and archbishop. He, therefore, insisted on men,* 
the (formation, in England, of a Presbyterian church, ‘‘all 
towards which object, he advised, “ every one ought to consi 
labour in his calling, the magistrate by his authority, word 
the minister by tho word, and all by their prayers.** wide 
Against these doctrines — ^the exposition of which by a the i 
- divineof Cartwright'sgiftsandfome became extremely founc 
popular, his lectures attincting great crowds of students inter: 
~Whitgiffc stood forward, answering week by week whol 
from the university pulpit what had been said in the time^ 
Margaret divinity chair. His replies, in substance, evasi< 
were that “Christ has left the inode of church exam 
government to be regulated from time to time by the till a 
church itself;” that “no absolute forms are pre- stopp 
scribed, and no minute injunctions laid down in the havir 
Scriptures ;** and that “ providing that everything be chun 
done for edification, and nothing contrary to the the® 
express command of God, tho church lias liberty to hnnd 
form her own institutions.” Tho controversy was whor 
carried on for several years, with increasing bitter- four 
, ness on both sides, both in lectures and books, as th( 
Cartwright and his friends coming forward with dilig 
an Admonition to parliament for tho reformation of belor 
Church discipline,” and Whitgift replying in a pub* only: 
lication called “ Answers to a certain libel callea an mcch 
Admonition.” The “ Admonihon ” waspresented to the wiiln 
House of CommQns by two of the founders of tho Wands- mini 
worth Presbyterian congregation, I'ield and Wilcox, “ in s 
whereupon the queen, yieroeiving that the Puritans readi 
were getting the best of tho controversy, hurled a right sundi 
ixiyal argument at their heads. Field and Wilcox, or bu 
with a number of other dissenters from the state voiw 
church, wore thrown into prison, and their “ Admoni- their 
tion ” burnt by the common hangman ; while at the in a 
same time Cartwright was degraded from the pi^ and r 
fessor's chair and expelled the university, and Whit- they 
gift made vioe-chanoellor of Cambridge, and, soon diligit 
after, bishop of Woroestor. In this position he dis* your 
tingfiished himself by the most violent anti-Puritan name 
Keal ; so that when in 1 583 the ^ueen lifted him to numi 
the primacy of England, the radicals in the church thouj 
knew that they must prepare for another reign of Hiza 
jiersecution, ^ ^ tive, 

Tho persecution was not long in coming. In a few numl 
months after the appointment of tho new archbishop of th^ 
he' gave an earnest of tho rigour with which he felt, ' 
meant to rule tho church, by promulg^ing a scries at cre 
of artiolea “ for the ol>servano6 of discipline.” One (rf 'i'h 
these,, specially directed against the secret matings oeode 
6f the new Pmbyterian congregations, {prohibited all coalit 
preaching, reading, or catechising in private houses, On tJ 
^ whereto any not of the same family should resort, aooou 
“ seeing tho same was never permitted as lawful under formi 
my Ohristian mag^trate,” By another, still more were 
important, the prunate ordered the assent, by sub- ofaf 
sonption, of aU tW clergy to three points, the queen's fear c 
sapremao%% the lawfulness of the common prayer and 
mSjoAiim servicoi and tho truth of the whde hunU 


thirty-nine articles containing tho confession of tho 
church of England, To put his injunctions in force 
Whitgift reorganized the High Court of CommisBion, 
making it to consist of forty-four members, including 
twelve bisluips, and investing them with increased 
powpr. They were directed to inquire after and to 
punish, “ under the oaths of twelve good and lawful 
men,*’ all offences against church and state, notably 
“all heretical opinions, seditious books, contempts, 
conspiracies, false rumours or talks, and slanderous 
words and sayings.” ' Not content with opening this 
wide not, which might hold any number of delinquonis, 
the archbishop added a mode of procedure, wholly 
founded on the canon law,, consisting in a system of 
interrogations, so comprehensive os to ombraco the 
whole scope of clerical uniformity, and at tho same 
time so precise and minute as to leave no room for 
evasion. Thus prepared, tho commissioners went fortli, 
examining, suspending, and imprisoning miuistera, 
till at last the very magnitude of their oporations 
stopped their course, many parts of 
having become clergyless, and a vast numljer 
chuiohes being shut up for want of persons to conduct 
the service. In only six of the eastern counties, two^ 
hundred and thirty-three mi nisteiu were suspended, of 
whom thirty-eight in Essex, s^'xty in Suffolk, and sixty- 
four in Norfolk. The effect was the moie lamentable 
as the men tlms expelled formed the more learned and 
diligent part of tho clergy, the great body of the order 
. belonging still to the old monkish school, distinguished 
only for ignorance. To fill up tho vacancies, common 
mechanics were? appointed to many of the livings, not- 
withstanding which there remained such a want of 
ministers that, according to contemixiraiy testimony, 
“ in some fdacos there was no preaching, nor so much as 
reading a homily, for many months together; and in 
sundry parishos it was hard to find porsi>ns to baptuso 
or bury tho dead.” It was in vain that Cecil lifted his 
voice to reinstal at least a portion of I’uritan clergy in 
their old |)Ositions, whore, as ho explained to the queen 
in a supplication, “though they are ovor-wpioamibh 
and nice in tlieir opinions, and mote scrupulous than 
they need, yet with their careful oaUxihising and 
diligent preaching they bring forth that fruit which 
your most excellent majesty is to desire and wish, 
namely, the lessening and diminishing tho papistical 
numbers.” The loid treasurer hero was slightly, 
though perhaps wilfully, in error. Shrewd as was 
Elizabeth, and extremely jealous of her royal preroga- 
tive, she could not but ^ less afraid cf the “ papistical 
numbers” than of “ over-squeamish and nice” 
of the opposite creed, who, she dimty and instinctiv^y 
felt, while casting their spears at mitres wore aiming 
at crowna in the ikckground. 

Ibe extreme severity with which the queen pro- 
oeoded against Protestant dissenters led to a momentaiy 
oo^ition between them and the Homan Catholics. 
On tho whole, the Catholics were not so ill treated, on 
account mt^rely of tlieir religious belief; as the noncon- 
formists of tne reformation ; however, their leaders 
were highly obnoxious to Hie government as adherents 
of a foreign pov^i^er, and as long as £lizalx)th was under 
fear eff bmng attacked by the ^po and his liouteuant, 
^ing Philip, all priests and Jesuits were mercilessly 
hunted after, and led tq |||ia gallows whenever they 




ooald 1)0 oanght It was a i^tioal more than a 
religions persecution ; but it lievertholess brought on 
a sm of outward alliance between some of the most 
aealons men of both parties; and while homeless 
Puritan ministers, preaching the word of God and 
eOeldng alms from door to door, often found shelter 
and hospitality in the honses of faithful adherents of 
tiheold religion, banished priests, chased like wild 
beasts by the spies of the government, went trudging 
all over the land dii^n^ as Brownist and Presby- 
terian preachers. This did not remain long undis- 
covered, and the result was to increase the queen’s 
anger and suspicion against both Puritans and papists, 
leaving hei less and loss inclined to toleration 
and forbearance. Harshness against the Protestant 
nonconformists having nearly reached its limits 
in the courses adopted by Archbishop Whitgift, tho 
weight of Elizabeth’s wrath began to fell upon 
the Homan Catholics, and in consequence several new 
^ statutes were passed to keep them in bridle. In 1585 
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pmStioal more than a caused to some degree by^i^ immenW increase of 
hevertheless brought on dissent in all parts of England, upon which the queen 
tween some of the most looked with the greatest alam, the more so as the 
3 ; and while homeless new forms of schism that were constantly springing 
r the word of God and into life threatened to go farther and fert^r away from 
iooT, often found shelter the established religion. Among those which more im^ 
of faithful adherents of mediately attracted the attenti<m of Elizal^th, as w^l 
riests, chased like wild as of Archbishop Whitgift, were a body of seotak:ia)is 
emment, went trudging oalled the Barrowists, after their leader, Henry 
I Brownist and Presby- Barrowe, a member of Gray’s Inn and graduate of 
not remain longundis- Cambridjge. He was of honourable descentr. 
to increase the queen’s gentleman of good house,” according to the testimony 
>th Puritans and ^pists, of his friend, Lord Bacon, and for some time fr^ 
inclined to toleration quented the court of Elizabeth, distinguishing bim- 
against the Protestant self by his gaiety and the elegance of his mannom. 
‘ly reached its limits Suddenly, however, a change came over him, he 
■ohbishop Whitgift, tho taking, as described by Bacon, " a leap tho strange- 
1 began to fell upon ness of which made him very much spoken of,” the 
lonsequenoe several new man of the world turning into one of “ preciseness in 
hem in bridle. In 1585 the highest degree.” Frequenting tho secret Puritan 


an act passed ** against Jesuits, seminary priests, assemblies, Barrowe soon teoamo a leader of the most 
and such other like disobedient persons,” which made advanced section, and being hunted after as such by 
it felony to harbour priests, and treason to com- the archbishop’s agents, was thrown into prison, and 


municato with papal agents; and two years later 
parliament had to vote another law, restraining 
•* popish recusants ” to particular places of residence, 
Wnilo all spbjects^ of the queen were forbidden to 
harbour any of whose conformity they wore not well 
assured. Finally, in 1593, by a statute known as the 
35 Elizabeth, cap. 2, all persons above sixteen years 
of age, being convict^ popihh recusants,” were pro- 
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after lengthened sufferings and I’epoatcd examinations 
before the High Commission court, in which it was 
vmnly sought to shake his faith, was put upon his 
trial at the Old Bailey, together with a Puritan 
minister named Greenwood. The charge against 
him was that of writing and publishing certain books 
and pamphlets tending to the slander of tho queen’s 
government ; but tho only one of his writings given 


hibited to leave their usual dwelling-jikce and to go in as evidenco against^ira was a work entitled “A 
beyond five miles of it without written licence from brief dissertation on the False Church,” which, though 
the bishop of tho diocese, under penalty of imprison- containing an exposition of Puritan doctrines, ex- 
mont and of forfeiture of all their goods. This was hibited not tho slightest tendency to politicaV*disaffec- 


me Ulsnop ot trie diocese, under penalty ox imprison- ooi 
mont and of forfeiture of all their goods. This was hii 
the last act against Eoman Catholics passed under tic 
Elizabeth. The total number of adherents (ff the old acc 
religion who suffered during her reign amounted, hai 
after the calculation of a Catiiolic historian, to two ma 
hundred and four, of which number fifteen wore tiu 
executed for denying the queen’s supremacy, one mij 
hundred and twenty-six for exercising their ministry, of 
and the rest fur becoming reconciled to their church to i 
after having abandoned it. Many of them had to im 
undergo torture before being killed, including hideous tor 
“bowellings” at tho foot of tho scaffold, for which hei 
Lord Bacon, in a tract written in 1592, politely Mi 
apolc^sed, arguing that those horrors were “less hn 
cruel than the wheel, or forcipation, or oven simple ip 
burning,” ex< 

^ The latter years of the reign of Elizabeth wore yet 
distinguished by an ever increasing severity against gre 
the Protestant dissenters. While tho cruelties exer- to 
cifw^ against the Bonmnists were chiefly, if not oni 
entirely, duo to political reasons, the persecution of Gr< 
the Puritan nonoonformists assumed no other but tha 
religious aspects, and thus laid the germs of a hatred ha^ 
which it took generations to extinguish. Although of < 
the House of Commons was possessed of a strong ad( 
puritanic element, which likewise exhibited itself in ** 
the pri\y wuncil and among the chief advisers of wri 
(Mwn, Elizabeth, too well assisted by her fenatlo pob 
pxdimete^ set out not many years before W death bet] 


tion, and therefore could in no way ertablish tjm 
accusation. However, it liad been resolved before- 
hand that Barrowe, as well us Greenwood, should ho 
made examples oft in tho hope that their death, should 
tliey persist refusing to recant their obnoxious tenets, 
might do something towards arresting tho progress 
of separatism. Accordingly, no attention was mid 
to his defence, while his courage, ability, and manifest 
innocence of the charge brought against him, only 
tended to exasperate the servile judges, who without 
hesitation condomuod him to death. On the 6tli of 
May, 1 593, Barrowe and Greenwood 'wnro drawn on 
hurdles to Tyburn, and there hung on the gtillows, 
ip presence of an immense multitude, who silently 
execrated a government calling itself Protestant and 
yet shedding Pi'otostant bloSi on mere doctrinal 
grounds. Elizabeth herself before her death seemed 
to repent of her severity, for asking on an occasion 
one of her chaplains what he thought of Barrowe and 
Greenwood, and he replying, after some hesitation, 
that “ he was persuaded, if they had lived, they would 
have boon two as worthy instruments for tho church 
of God as had been ra^d up in the age,” she fell into 
a de^ gloom — “ she sighed and said no more.” 

“l^e church of England,” says a philosophical 
writer, remarkably free from religious as well a$ 
poUtietd bias, Heniy Hallam, ** was not loft by Eliza- 
beth to circumstances that demanded applause for the 


upon a new crusade against the nonoonformists, moret pbUoy eff her rulers. After forty years of ocmstantly 
fierce than any that Sad yet taken place* It was aggravated molestation the nonconforming clergy, 
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ttnmbeiB were beoom^ gmter, their popularity 
mere 4eeply rooted^* their eumity to the establiehM 
order more i^noiled. It was doubtless a woblem 
of no slight difficulty, by what means so obstinate 
and opiiuated a class of sectaries could have been 
managed; nor are we, perhaps, at this distanoo of 
time, altogether competent to decido upon the fittest 
course of policy in that respect. But it is manifest 
that the oratinacy of bold and sincere men is not ip 
be fuelled by any punishments that do not extermi^ 
nali^bem, and that they were not likely to entertain 
a less conceit of their own reason when they found no 
arguments so much relied on to refute it as that of 
force. . • . The best apology that can bo made for 
Elizabeth’s tenaciousness of .those ceremonies which 
produced the fatal contention may be suggested, 
though without much express authority, from the 
records of that ago, in tho justice and expediency of 
winning over the Catholics to conformity, by retain- 
ing as much as possible of their accustomed rites. 
But in tho latter part of the queen’s reign this policy 


had lost a ^reat deal of its application ; or mihor, the 
same principle of plioy would have dictated numerous 
concessions, in order to satisfy the people. It appears 
by no means unlikely that, by reforming the aouses 
and corruption of the spiritual courts, by abandoning 
a part of their jurisdiction, so heterogeneous, and so 
unduly obtained, by abrogating obnoxious and at l^t 
frivolous oeremonies, by restraining pluralities of bene- 
fices, by ceasing to discountenance the most diligent 
ministers, and by more temper and disinterestedness in 
their own behaviour, the bishops would have palliated, 
to an infinite degree, that dissatisfaction with the 
established scheme of polity, which its want of re- 
semblance to that of other Protestant churches must 
more or loss have produced.” Elizabeth’s calm and 
wise minister, Sir Francis Walsingham, pave her 
advice which she might well have obeyed, in telling 
her that “ oonsciouces are not to bo forced, but to be 
won and reduced by force of truth, with the aid of 
time, and the use of all good means of instruction and 
persuasion.” ^ 


CHAPTER IV. 

History of Litoratare, fksienoe, and Art, fr<aa tho Aooeifion of Honry Vn. to the Death of XUsahoth. 


Two great events contributed and acted together to 
make the Tudor period the golden age of English 
literature — tho invention of pinntiug, and the Keform- 
ation. Ten years Ixjforo tho accession of Henry VII. 
William Caxton cstablish<id his printing office in the 
almonry of Westminster Abbey, but its products did 
not become well known till some time after, and it 
was, to a great extent, the royal patronoge which 
spread them over England. The fij'st of tho Tudor 
monarchs made good use of Gaxton’s office by having 
important documents, such as the Papal Bull which 
confirmed his right to the crown, printed in the form 
of broad-sheots and widely distributed among the 
people. Personally, too, the king was an eager student, 
“ reading,” says Bacon, “ most teoks that were of any 
worfli,” and getting never tired to add to his store 
of infurmation.” Besides his majesty, William Caxton 
had a great and zealous patron in Margaret Tudor, 
tho mother of the king. She herself was an authoress, 
fond of writing and translating books of devotion — ^some 
of which wore printed after her death — and her private 
influence with the king, os well as the high esteem in 
which she was hdd by the nation, enabled her to cem- 
tribnte not a little* to the progress of the new art, as 
well as to the advancement of general education. So 
high, in fact, was the opinion, oven of the learned, of 
the character of the king’s motlier, that in a dispute 
concerning the jurisdiction of the town and university 
Of Cambridge, she was chosen arbitrator, and the con- 
flict having been finally settled, it was agreed “that 
any doubt or ambiguity in these articles shall be 
interpreted by Lady Margaret, countess of Richmond, 
or by such persona as she may appoint.” Lady Mar- 
garet also endowed colleges and professorships, both 
at Oxford and, Oaminridge, and her fostering had 


no slight effect in spreading knowledge wider and 
wider among ail ranks and classes. 

Nevertheless, though the advance both of rudi- 
mental educatioh and of the higher blanches of learn- 
ing was very considerable, there was a groat dearth 
of writers in the age of Homy VII. As Mr. James 
Gairdner, diligent searcher in tho ancient records, 
well remarks, “In no period of the English annals 
are the sources of history so scanty. Since the days 
of Chaucer English literature had declined, and 
become a perfect blank. There was not a poet even 
of Lydgate’s standing. There was hardly an original 
prose writer whose name survives at this day. Tho 
monkish chronicles, generally, cease long before the 
dose of the fifteenth century, and there is notliing to 
supply their place for some time after.” “ It is true,” 
continues Mr. Gairdner, “ there were countervailing 
influences from abixiad. Tho study of ancient learn- 
ing was beginning to revive. Italy had sent forth 
eminent scholars;^ and classical literature was admired 
and imitated. The movement spi’ead from south to 
north, giving a new vitality to thought in every 
country where it was received; but it was late in 
reaching •England. At the commencement of the 
Tudor periw the only writers of note were two 
foreigners, who wrote in Latin ; and it is from their 
works, and not from the works of Ei^lishmen, that 
we derive our principal knowledge of tho history of 
the time.” The two foreigners here alluded to were 
Polydore Veigilius, a native of Urbiuo, in Italy, who 
came to Engknd to colleot the famous papal impo^ 
known as Patei^s Pence, and who wrote a * Historia 
Anglica,’ wid Bernard Andri$,a French monk, whom 
^enry Vll. appointed for his poet laureate and 
historiographer. The ouAus career of the latter 
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form9 ki it 0 i^ an epitome of the literaiy histor; of 
tlie reign. 

iBeHiard Andr4, bom at Totilouse, and ori^nally a 
friar of the order of St Auguetine, came into England 
with Henry, having probably made the acquaintance, 
mjSk^T of the king or the king a mother, abro^. 
Though blind, Andr4 followed in the courtly train at 
Henry'e triumphal entiy into London,^ and soon after 
was appointed poet laureate. Then, as in recent times, 
the lauimteship was a post of honour more than of emo- 
Itxmeuts; nevertheless, Bernard Andr4, not entirely 
ignorant of the art of converting soft verses into hard 
cash, made the business pay. Jiis total blindness did 
not pi-evont him from becoming master of 8t. 
Leonard's Hospital, Bcdfotd, and subsequently incum- 
bent of the nch living of Higham, the proceeds of 
which, together with his laureate stipend of ten 
marks per annum, lifted him &r above his former 
state of barefooted friar. Literature, moreover, was 
honoured in him by the constant bestowal of gifts, 
"hohSuto; and dignities on the part of the king. In 
1496, Bernard Andre was made tutor to Axthur, 

E rince of Wales, then about ton years of ago, and 
encoforth he seems to have taken up his residence at 
court, paying no other attention* to his clerical offices 
than taking the pecuniary produce. From time to 
time he presented,^ in duty bound, highly laudatoiy 
poems to the king, receiving in return priosents of 
money, most frequently a httndred shillings^-a very 
liberal gift in those days, and which, probably, 
even now, would not be despised by adulators pos- 
sessing the gift of verso, in the ehtries of these 
payments, still existing at the Record Office, Henry’s 
laurcato is always called ^ Mastei' Bernard, the blind 
poet/' 

Master Bernard was generally looked upon by his 
contemporaries as the gi’eatest English author of the 
age, notwithstanding that ho did not write a line in 
English, composing all his poetry and prose either in 
French or Latin. The most important of his works 
were, besides a gi’Cat number of poems, a ‘Vtta 
Ilonrioi VII.,* and ‘ Annales Hcnrice VII.,' botli, as 
may be expected, ovei-floYing with praise for a most 
magnanimous and most liberal king. In the title of 
his ‘ life of Henry,* Master Bernard calls himself the 
itiyal historiographer, leaving it to be supposed that he 
obtained this title, wifh his other honours, from tlio 
king. Bein^ blind, the author must have dictated 
his composition to an am^uensis ; but it is probable 
tliat the MSS. still existhig, as iiniqbo specimens, in 
the CoUonian library, were the identical copies pre- 
sented to King Henry, “They are each wi'itten,'* 
says Mr. Gairdner, “ in a different hand, but in very 
clear distinct writing, with few decoratioils of any 
kind. The Life has two coloured initials, one at the 
coxmnoncement of the dedication, and the other at the 
cCmmencemeut of the preface, and spaces are loft in 
other places fur similar emhollishments/’ It is a 
curious proof of the want of education at this ^iod, . 

among'thoBe who professed to be learned, that 
ithe exiling in all the manuscripts left by Hcniy’a 
hhrtonographet and poet laureate is extremely bad. 
Though the fair presumption must bo that Bernard 
Andrl, in worka to bo laid Injure his royal maaterji 
emp%ed the b^ scribos to be had at the time, yet 
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it seexps that these yjfm de&riOnt m their ltii^ 
ledge of the Tory rodiidents of eompodtion. ^ ^ ^ 

Of the character of the poetical literature^ the Bil- 
lowing is a good specimen, being h translation of a 
small portion <rf a somewhat ambitious work, attxi* 
bnted to Bernard Andrd, and called, * Lea douae ' 
triomphes de Henry VII.,* the deeds of the king hoitik \ 
compared to the twelve labours of Beroules. It m i 
the author's plan, as explained in Hie pre&toiial 
verses 

** To rehearse the wotiderffil exploiti ^ 

Of King Ueaiy VII. of England, 

Tlie triumpha that he has achieved in his day 
Against Envy, tlie worst in the world, 

Which, as may bo seen in his case, 

Pursues him with mortal warfare ; 

Yet still, as we ought b believe, 

Nothing can injure those whom God means to help. 

**Of his virtue and illustrious dignity. 

According to my poor ability, 

1 will apeak, that It may be known 
How victoriously he reigns. 

Treacherous Envy is always ragins 
To destroy him by her venomous uiie, 

But in the end he resists in such wise 
That he will confound the envious traitora 

**To describe by any comparison 
His noble actions and his proud elevation, 

I must by some means find 

Those who In their time have had similar griefs. 

1 have seen in the history of the Greeks 

How Juno entertained envy of Hercules, » 

And 1 know no subject which is nearer 

To that of King Henry : God grant him long life I 

(I 

** Twelve triumphs did Hercules achieve 
Puring his time, as the story recounts them to us. 

He was brave and valiant in his exploits. 

To accomplirii any merilorious work. 

But, truly, 1 thinK tliat King Henry 
Has a greater victory than Hercules: 

For his feats are bettor worthy of memory 
Against Envy ) and 1 will prove it.** 

The eight of the “twelve triumplm,** in which 
Henry's lS)ut of arms and of diplomacy with the king 
of Scotland is compaied with the Greek hero’s feat of 
bringing into relopoiiueBUs the wild bull which laM 
to waste the island of Crete, is very curious. The 
poet laureate sings ^ 

** In this eighth exploit Hercules fought 
The grest bull by a gn^at stiugglc. 

By Ills efforts and good conduct he did so much 
That he overthrow and subdued him. . 

This work was of great merits 
And in it he, acquired great glory, 

Hvnoe it was recorded by the Greeks, ^ 

And will be bold in eternal remembraneo. 

*' This noble king, what has he done 7 
Has he not struggled with this bull? 

He has indeed, and tlio foci shows him to us 
A valiant man full of ftankness. 

The king of Scotland by his skill 
He has subdued, and all his party. 

By his gfXMl sense be has so arranged 
That ^ does his will wifhMm in part, 

Mr. Gairdner, to whom the above tronslaticm ia^ue, 
remarlb, in respeot to the original, that “it would be 
eurbihi if we could aeceiiain whether this poem wM 
hold in any estimation beyond the limita of oourit; 
At vthe dale, of ite^ oompemtioa it was not aitcigethov 
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or ex^ra^nt to state that the pacific 
cation of the country md demanded a series of Uer- 
odetM lahoura The poem may bo regaided as an 
appeal to the lords and people of England not to undo 
tim go6d t^ork that baa bA^n offectAl, but to aid the 
king in its completion. Hence it is voiy probable 
it was tianscribAl and circulatod elsewhere tho^ at 
court.'* 

The distinguishing feature of the litoratui^ as well 
as the educational system, was a stiff kind of i^liolastic 
pedantry. As the poet laureate know nothing moio 
mting for the praise of his lord than to compare him 
to Heinules — most inappropriate simile for a diploiuar 
tic king abhorring physical force — so had the scliool- 
masiors of tlio time an all but slavish adherence to 
Crook and Latin models. Boinard Andr6 records 
with intense satisfiiction, that his pupil, Trinco Arthur, i 
had read Iloracr, Thucydides, Lucan, Ovid, Vbgih j 
('iooro, Quintilian, Cassar, and Tl'acitus. It does not i 
appear lie over itad Uhaucor ; indeed, it sccitw highly 
improbable, since Master Andre, although calling him- 
bolt English historiographer, knew no English. Per 
some time to tomo French remained the fashionable 
language of the court and upper classes, as Latin that 
of the lo«imod bodies, and notwithstanding the glorious 
development of the national language in Ohanoor and 
others, there seemed to be no fructifying soil for English 
literature Even Oaxton, whoso liteiury tastes must 
have been of the higliest older, and wlio could not fail 
bcotng the impoiinnce of original English works for 
the suppoi t of his great art, employed all his leisure 
time to make tianslations from the Piench, which he 
afteru'ards printtd. His final labour was the traiihla- 
liou of the ‘ Lives of the Palliors,* which, as stated in 
an editifiA publishwl by Wynkin do VVordo in 1495, 
ho finishi d “ at the last day of his life.” 

But notwithstanding tlio want of original writers, 
the English language continued its internal com so of 
dt^volopmenf, gradually assuming its modem form. 
Its actual htuuture in the icign of Henry VII, is seen 
in tlic following extiact from a piO(‘l«unation issutd by 
tlie king’s privy coumdl, giving directions for the re- 
Oi'ptioii of riincesB (''athorine of Spain, affianc’od biido 
of young Prince Aithur, who aimed in England in 
the latter pirt of 1501. After ordering tho mode of 
her Voceptiou at “ Exc^ostre,” and other plaeos on the 
toad from Exmouth to London, tho pioclamation con- 
tinues: — 

“ Item, tho Monday next eiisuyng, which shalbe viij. 
day of November, tho said piinocsso shall disloge from 
('hertOHoy, and drawe towaidos Ci 03 don, and thor in 
thardiobi^ops place logo tho next night enbuyng, 
and the Towsday next day following. 

‘♦And betwix Chertewy and Croydon, at tho foto of 
Banstede Downe, the said prinooHso shall bo met with 
the personages following, that is to say, my lord of 
Buk, therle of Kent, my loid Piizwarron, my lord 
Saintmond, the loid Stourton, my lord Dudley, tha^ 
iKites of Bury and * *, Sir Wallior Ilungerfoid, Sir 
Edward DareU, Sir Robert llaioeourt, Sir Rogior 
liOWkenor, Sir Giles Bruges, Sir John Guys, Sir John 
Longford, Sir John Uuddelstone, Sir Alexandre Bayne- 
hanif Sir John Rodney, and Sir Edmond Gorge, whorof 
tlid shall have wamyng by my lord ohambrelain. 

“Item, the Tewsday wmoh shalbe the ix***. day of 


KovcmbiOi and it bo a foyer day, and oUes u^xm tho 
Friday v^, day of Hie same moneth, the said prmccsso 
rifoU depai*t fro Cioydon towardes London, and thcr 
make her entre^ and loge in tho bisshoiis paiois. 

“ Item, it is to bo romembrod, that Uio lordes and 
other nobles tliat shal mete wd recoyvo the said priu 
008 ^ at eny tyme, bo alwaies redy with their alien- 
daunoe at evoiy disloging, and departe not till she lie 
logied, and in good and honorable manner and oidie, 
cottlynuelly koi )0 her company betwix logiug and 
loging tUl blic come to London. And that no persono 
commyng with theiu) in tlieir oompanyes, except he be 
a nocoHsary officier, ride befor out of tho comjiany of 
tho said princesso, but alwaies in jonmeyng the gentil- 
mon to 3ido bofor her and the yeomen behyndo, for 
the bettor ordre and tlie uioie honour. And that the 
said lordes and nobles bo advertised lioioof by my lord 
stiewaid and offioiors of armos. And the Mamoomoiers 
and Hom of the seivauntos of my lonl stiewaid to bo 
by him comnuundod to soo tliat this oidcnaunoc) be duly 
kept and observed. And that nomi of tho^saiijl hmlcc ‘ 
nor noon othro persono attending upon the said piiu* 
oesso toko their logingos at thoir owno haudos, or be 
their owno horbegers, but alwaies insoite unto tho 
kinges herbegers, to take thoir logingos liy their as^ 
bignement. 

“Item, after her departing fro Cn^ydon, she shalbe 
convoied to my lord of Kochestro wplaee besides Lam- 
hitbo, and thcr loge that nyght, and lur ladyes; 
thorohobisshop, tlie iiisbhop, thene, and tho remenantit 
of her oompaignyo to loge in tho towne of Lamh^’ihe. 
And the Thursday, if it bo a foyro dayo, or elljrs the 
Fridayo, by*x. of tho olok hyfor none, to be rooi^yved 
into a richer lytter then thodiir, and in tlie same to 
mako her ontre into London ; and that the sat mo lytter 
bo at the said phice of my loid of Roehesire over oven, 
or at good hour in tho inornyng. 

“ Item, that iij. henshmon, in side szuleles and hemes 
alio of oon buto, bo aiTedied by tho maiwtcr of the 
queues liorbos, to folowo next unto the said princess© 
lytior, and that Ihoi bo at the said place over even, or 
orly in tho moniyng. 

“Item, that a palfray with a pyliou riehcly aiiaied, 
and led in hand,^ then at the said place for the said 
princesso, and doo folowo next unto the said hens* 
men.” 

Art, the same as literature, made much progress m 
thoieignof Henry VII. ; but the impulse heio alho 
came fioni abi qu(u England liod been tqo long a 
hittlo*ficld, to produce, even with all the encoiu-agomeiit 
of a peace loving soveieign, an}i;hing but tlie crudest 
talent in the more refined pursuits of life. Thus, ^11 
tho painters, sculptors, and architec‘ts of any note 
who flomibhed at the time were foreignors. The 
king employed a great number, chiefly in tlio erection 
of tho bUtoly pile of Sheen, or Richmond, built after 
tho destiuction of the old royal residence at the same 
place in 1498. Richmond Talaoe Was one of tho 
earliest as well as noblest edifioes in which the ^ 
called Tudor stylo of architoctui^o come to exhibit its 
distinct chaiaoter. It was a most magnificent resi- 
dence, built chiefly of stone, with a hall a hundred 
foot long and forty feet wide, and immense open 
Lcorridors^ with galleries U’he most stritang 

^internal feature of BioUmo*8 l*«laoe was tlxo ciowd of 
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tun^ts sumonnting iho building, as well as the lofty 
oriel Windows^ both a marked characteristic of the 
Tudor style. There wore .an immense number of 
windows in this great royal residence, showing Aat 
Henry was certainly fond of light in the physical 
sense. The Icing’s illustrious historian did not share 
this fondness. "You shall sometimes/* says Lord 
Bacon, speaking of the l^ldor architecture, “have iair 
houses so foil of ghiss that one cannot where to 
come out of the sun or the cold.*' On Richmond 
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Palace, and on an architectural work of higher taste, 
the mausoleum known as the chapel of Henry VII. in 
Westminster Abbey, the king expended* very large 
sums. The chief artist engaged in the erection of 
this chapel was Pietro Torregiano, a Florentine sculps 
tor, who, however, had under him a good many 
English assistants. It appears that Torregiano, who 
received lOOOt for his share of the work, was sent by 
the king to Italy to engage some of liis countrymen, 
but not succeeding, had to content himself with 
English hands and brains. A few of these English 
art students subsequently rose to fame ; among &em 
John Hales, sculptor of the fine tomb of Thomas 
Stanley, earl of Derby, at Oripskirk. 

The royal patronage of art, though naturally exert- 
ing great influence upon the spre^ of a more refined 
pubuo taste, did yet little for the domestic architecture 
of the age of Henry VII. The Spaniards who came 
^over with Philip II. reported of tno English working 
"classes, that "though they fared commonly so well as 
the king, they had their houses made of sticks and dirt.** 
With the exception of the wealthy monasteries, the 
first of all to introduce foreign refinements, and the 
mansions of some few of the nobility, dwelling houses 
were still for the most* part built of timber, without 
chimneys, and mostly without glass windows. Even 
in many of the houses of the wealthy, the owner 
" made his fire against a rore-dosse, in the hall where he 
dined and dress^ his Qlass, though in general 

use in Italy, Prance, and Gormany, was still extremely 
Searoe in the England of Henry V£I., the ordinary 
eubstituto being horn, lattice work, or oiled linen. A 
few great noblemen, wlio enjoyed the luxury of glass 
wiq^ws, valued them so highly, that whenever they, 
lofttbeir residmioe they had them carefnlly padeed 


§ p and stowed away, to be used again kt their return, ; 

ut there was a gr^t differeno^ in thie respect be* ' 
twem London and the provinces; the wealthy oitkeiis 
of capital having ii^e for (i^tor progress in all 
the arte of civilized life than those of any other jwrt j 
of England. " Although this city/* reports a Veaetiani ; 
who;i^ted London in 1496, "ha^ noWldings in the * 
Ital&n stylo, but of timber or brick like the Prmaoh, 
the Londoners live comfortably and it appears to me 
that there are not fewer inhabitants than at Florence 
or Rome. It abounds with every article of luxury, 
as well as with the necessaries of life ; but the most 
remarkable thing in London is the wonderful quantity ; 

of wrought silver In one single street named 

the Strand, loading to St. Paul’s, there are ^ty-two I 
goldsmiths’ shops, so rich and full of silver vessels, { 
great and small, that in all the shops in Milan, Rome, 
Venice, and Florence put together, 1 do not think there 
would be found so many of the magnificence that are 
to be seen in London. These great riches of London,” 
continues the Venetian, "ore not occasioned by its 
inhabitants being noblemen or gentlemen— cavalieri k | 
baroni habitant!— being all, on the contrary, people ! 
of low degree — tutti popdari — who have congregated 
there from all parte of the island, and from Flanders, 
and from e^ery other place.** llie Italian tiaveller 
omnmitted a mistake in saying that the London gold- 
smiths lived in a street " named the Strand, leading 
to St. Paul’s;** the street, leading indeed to St. Paul’s, 
but from another direction, was Choapside, often 
styled "Goldsmiths* row.” I 

The reign of Henry VIII. showed an immense* j 
progress in science and arte, and still more in litera- I 
ture. The current of new ideas, born by the reform- 
ation, that came flowing in from the Continent, made 
itself felt in all directions, stirring up not only the 
religions sense of the people, but aroufaing the, nation 
to a noble thirst after mental progiess and ^neral 
enlightenment. It was satisfied to a high degree by 
some of the greatest teachers and writers of uie age, 
either* bom in England, or attracted hither from 
foreign oountrios by the fame of its ancient schools 
of learning and the liberality of individuals. Fore- i 
most among the latter was Brasmus' of Rotteifiam, I 
the gloi-y of the priesthood and the shame/*' The 
great sobolar bad b^n in England in the last Jrears 
of the reign of Henry VII., but only for a short time, 
and it was by invitation of Henry VIIL, conveyed 
in a flattering Latin epistle, that he returned for a i 
lengthened sojourn. Appointed professor of Greek I 
and Margaret lecturer of divinity at the university j 
of Cambridge, ho came to exeicise a great influence • 
over Euglisli thought ; and although he left the country 
at the end of five years— praising its men and women 
to the skies, but execrating its malt liquot and bad 
wine — his sway scarcely diminished from a distance, 
his publications hastening cn not a little the labours 
of the refurmaiimi. Erasmus laid the egg, and 
Luther hatched it,” was a favourite saying of the 
early Protestants. He published the first edition of, 
the Greek New Testament, unsealing the h^I^, uf 
books to thousands, and doing immense service to 
spiritual freedom at an age when the authority of the ^ 
Vulgate, or the Latin version of the Bible, w«^ patw- 
mount. For a considerable time during his sti^ in ; 
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JSrdtoua was an inmate of Sir Thomaa 
composing thorehia Mejias fincomiumy” 
or Praiae ,irf Follj^, a wondcrfnl satire in which tho 
weaknesses irratiorkalities of men of all ranks and 
all oouditions wore severely chastised. The friendship 
of the philosc^her of Kottei dam with More brought the 
^eatest foreign and tho greatest English scholar of 
file ago in direct connection. Tho brightest luminary 
of the reign of Henry VI I L, More, enriched HngliJr 
literature by two distinct forma of composition, the 
first good historical work in the vernacular, and the 
first i^litical romance or allegory. IJis “ History of 
King Richard III.” has boon pronounced by an emi- 
nent critic, ** the earliest example of good English Ian- 
gua^pui*eand perspicuous, well-chosen, without vul- 

S ^rismor pedantry;” while in his cc^lebrated “IJtqua,” 
o best known of all his publications, ho produced 
a form of scholarly pioso fiction, for which there had 
been no precedent, either in England or in other 
countries, since the revival of literature. It was the 
first book written by an English author that had a 
large circulation on the continent of Europe. 

In tho romance of “ Utopia,” More gives a philo- 

S liical exposition of his ideal views respecting the 
itical and social forms of society as they ought to 
be, or might be, discussing successively tlio questions 
^ of government, constitution, public cconcmiy, education, 
maniage, and similar topics relating thereto. The 
basis of tho story is a description of tho imaginary 
iskml of Utopia, given in conversation by one liaphael 
Hythoday, a seafaring man, “ well stricken in age, 
With a blael^ sunburnt face, find a long beard,” to 
whom More is supposed to be introduced in tho city 
of Antwei’p by his friend J*eter -^gidius, or Peter 


Giles. Tho original Latin edition of tho “Utopia” 
first appeared in 1610 , when the author was tmrty- 
six years of ago, and the English translation, made 
by Ralph Robinson, a clergyman, was published in 
1661 . More’s “Hisioiy of King Richard III.” was 
written while ho was living in retirement, soon after 
his marriage with his first wife, daughter of Mr. Colt, 
a gentleman of Essex. The following is a specimen 
of this work, winch arrived at a high degree of popu- 
larity. It is the first part of a chapter headed “ The 
Descripcion of Richard tho Thirde,” 

“ Richardo tbo third senae, of whom we now entreato, was in 
witte and courage egnll with cither of them, in hodyo and 
prowease furre vnder them bothe, little of stature, ill fetured 
of limmos, croke backed, hia left shoulder mudi higher than 
his right, hanl fuuoured of visage, and such as is in states called 
warlye, in .other menno otherwise, ho was malicious, wmthfull, 
onniouE^ and from sfore his birth, cucr froworde. It is for trouth 
reported, that the duehos his mother had so mn<^ a doc in her 
tiwile, that shoe (Hiulde not bee deliucred of hym vneutto ; and 
that hoe came into the worlde with the feeto forwarde, as menno 
betf borne outwarde, and (os the fame runneth) also not vntotlicd, 
whither menne of hatred reports aboue the t^the, or elles that 
nature ohaunged her course in hys beginninge, whioho in tho 
course of kfs lyfe many thinges vnnaturullyo committed. None 
euiU captaine was bee iivthe warre, as to whiclie his disposioion 


was more metoly tbeo fur peace. Sundrve victories hadde hoe, 
and Borometime oucatluowcs, but neuer in de&ulto as for his owne 
persone^ either of hardinesse or polytike order, free was hee 
edled of dyspence, and sommewhat aboue hys power liberall, 
with large giftes hee get him' vnstedfasto frendoshippo, for 
Whiche hee was fain to nil and spoyle in other places, got 

him stedihst hatred. Uee was close and stHsretc, a deope dia- 
sinmler, lowlye of eountoynaunoe, arrogant of heart, outwardly 
jSosmiidnable where he inwardely ha&, not letting to kisso 


thunghto to kyU *. dispitbus and crucU, not hr euill 
vrill alway, but after for ambiclou, and either for the suietie or 
^crease of his estate. Frendo and foo was miudic what in- 
different, whi^o his adnautago grew, ho sps^ no mans deatho, 
wlioso life wilhfltoodo hia puniose. He iSewe with his owae 
handes king Henry the sixt, being prisoner in the Tower, us 
menne constantly saye, and that without rotUmaundoment or 
knoweledge of the king, wJiiche would© vndoubtedly yf ho hud 
entended tliat thing©, haue appointed that booohorly ofto, to 
some other then his owne borne brother.*’ 

Most of tho other writings of Sir Thomas More 
wore of a controversial character, displaying immense 
sseal in defence of the ortliodox tenets hmd by the 
author, and foming a striking contrast with the 
sentiments express^ in the “Utopia,” advocating 
complete religious toleration. More also wrote a 
groat amount of poetry, ^rticularly in tho latter 
years of his life, when chained to a coanso and ill* 
tempered wife, who did not even sympathise with him 
when in prison, awaiting the axe of Henry VIIL 
It was in expectation of death that ho wrote tho 
following sweet poem, which he entitled “Thomas 
More to them that trust in Fortune,” 

** Thou that arc prowde of honour, shape or kynne, 

That hepcst vp this wretc'hed worldes treasure, 

, Thy fingers shrined with gold, thy tawny skynne, 

With fresh apparyle ganiished ont of measure, 

And wenost to haue tortune at thy pleasure. 

Cast vp thyne eye, and loke how slipper ehaunce, 
liludeth her men with chaunce and vifiyaunce. 

Sometym© she lokoth as lonely, fayre, and bright, 

As goodly Uenus mother of Cupyde, 

8he becketh and she smileth on euery wight. 

But this oher© fuyned, may not long abide. 

There cometh^a cloude, and furowdl all our prydo. 

Like any seipent she beginneth to swell, 

And looketh as fierce as any fury of hell. 

Yet for all tlmt wo brotlc men are fayno 
fSo wretched is our nature and so blynde), 

As soono as Fortune list to laugh agu^yne, 

With fayro counteunuuce and disccitfull mynde, 

To crouohe and knelo and gape after the wyude. 

Not one or twayue but tliousandes iu a rout# 

Lyke swarmyng bees come fiickeryng her alioute. 

Then as a’ buyte she hryngeth forth her ware, 

BUuer, goldc, rirdic perlo, and precious stone : 

On whiche the mased people giiso and stare, 

And gape therefore, as dogges doe for the hone. 

Fortune at them laugheth, and m her trone 
Amyd her treasure and waueryng rychesse, 

Pmwdly she boueth as lady and empresse. 

Fast by her syde doth wery labour stand. 

Pale fere also, and sorrow all bewept, 

Disdayu and hatred on that other iiand, 

Eko rostles watche fro slope with tranayle kept, 

His eyes drowsy and lokyng os be slept. 

Before her stnndoth daun^^r and enny, 

Flattery, dysceyt, mischiefe ond tiraniiy. 

About her oommetb all tho world to heggo. 

He askoth lundo, and ho to pas would hryng 
This toy© and that, and all not wortli an og^ : 

He would in lou© prosper aboue all thyng : 

He kueloth downe and would be made a kyng : 

He foroeth not so he may money haue. 

Though all the worlde acoompt hym tot a knaue. 

Lo thus ye see diuers heddes, diuers wittos. 

Fortune ploue as diuers as they alt, 

Ynstable here and ihero among them fiittes ; 

And at auenture dowtie her g^ftes fall. 

Catch who so may ^e tbroweih gmat and small 
Not to all men, as commsth eonue or dewc^ , > 

But Ibr the nmst pf^ fdl aiUMiir'ft 'V 

And yet her brotell gifkit 
He that she gaue them, prowde and hyv^ 

Bhe ^hirith about and plUkih away as fiut, 

And geueth them to an oincr by by. 




And Uim qmui to luan cooUtiimllr, 

^ vmtik i» gene a»d take, and slUy foese, 

One man to nvyanyng of an others lease. 

And irhen ^ rol^eih one, down ^tb his pryde. 

* lie wi^h and wayleth and curseth her toll sore. 

Hat be that receneth it. cm that other syde, 

Is glad, and bleaili her often tymes therefore. , 

But in a whyie when she loaeth him no more, 

Bhe glydoth fiom hym, and her ^ftes to, 

And he her curseth, as other tooles do. 

Alas the folysh p^ple can not cease, 

No royd her tiayuo, tyll they the harmo do tole. 

About her alway, besely tb^ preaca. 

But lord liow he doth thynk hym self toll wele 
That may set once his hands vppon her whole. 

Ho holdoth fast : but vpwoid as he flieth, 

Bhe whippeth hor wli€£» about, and there ho Ijeth. 

Thus loll JuUns toom bis mighty power. 

Thus fell Darius the worthy kyng of Perse. 

Tims toll Alexander the groat conquorour. 

many mo than 1 may well xeherse. 

Thus double fortune, when she lyst reuerae 
Her slipper fauour fro them that in her trust. 

She fleeth her wey and leyeth them in the dust." 

All tlio^other authors of the roi^ of Ileury VIII. 
aro tor below Sir Thomas More in beauty of style 
as well as in depth of erudition. Among the ]prose 
writers the most remarkable was More*s friend, 
Sir Thomas Elyot, 'whose best known work is a 
political treatifse called “The Governor,** but who 
published, besides, “The Castle of Health/* “On the 
ICducation of Chifflron/* “ The Banquet of Science/* 
“A Defence or Apology for Good Women,** and a 
Latin-EngHsh dictionary, called “ Bibliotheoao EHotse/' 
which served as a mine to dictionary compilers for 
mere than a ceniuiy. Of the poets of the reign, 
John Skelton fills the second place, after More, though 
bis diction attained to no gr^t el^ance, and his wit, 
for which *he was chiefly distinguished, is geneiwlly 
very coarse. Skelton was origin^ly a priest, but the 
bishop of Norwich having suspended him from his 
functions os rector of Diss, Norfolk, nominally for his 
dissolute life, but in reality for his bent to satii'e, 
which showed no respect for episcopal mitres, bo 
wont to London, and by some moans got an intro« 
duction to court, where he succeeded in gaining the 
favour of the dread king. Getting to admire the 
punning of the loose rector, whoso satirical verses, 
published in broad-shoots, formed the amusement of 
courtly ladies and gentlemen, Henry made him )X)ot 
laiiroato, and bestowed upon him occasional tovours 
when in particular good humour. This had the effect 
of making Skelton somewhat too bold, and he dared 
to attack Coidinol Wolsoy, wIiq at once ordered tli© 
laureate to be apprehended, from which fate he escaped 
by taking refuge in tlie sanctuary of Westminstor. 
Hero the abbot, John Islifo, who took amusement in 
Ins satire, afforded him shelter till his dodth, whioh 
occurred in 1520. One of the most famous and popu- 
lar of Skelion'M pieces, spread about the countiy for 
more tlian a hundred years after, and still of some 
local tome, was a song in honour of one Elynour 
llummin, a dealer in ale, or so-callcd “ale-wife/* 
settled at tioatherhead, in Suney. The not fidr 
Elynour kept the “ Kunning Horse *’— modem Leal^ber^ 
head has come to two Kunning Horses, both 

?4iiUqtie and original whioh, according to the 
legend, was often visited by King lleniy and hii 
eeurtiers, inoludi^ the lauieate, who got dnmfc at 
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ihe royal oxpeim tbit |>ioc^ < 

ooataiaing ibo first seoUo&,Qr, IsfiMfid ia the brailw* 
she^, toe piimus pes^” Will w idea fit 
Skeltoa’s poetiy, as well as of the iii»aii»» and 
custcaae of the people in whose ocmjnay the '* B^Wder 
of the F«uth” spent his leisttre time. The ptotnre 
of the ''Bnmdng Horse” — within a short me 
Nonsuch Park, where Heniy built himself a hunting 
retreat, much frequented aiWwards hjr Queeh Hliaa* 
heth — is complete in all lespeots. 


And this comely dome. 

I undemtand her name 
In Elynour Euinmln, 

At home in her wouning, 

And aa men say. 

Bhe dwelt in ^hray, 

In a certain steed, 

By side Ledorhede. 

Shee is a tonnish glh, 

The deuill and she be sib. 
But to make up my tale, 

I Bhee brueth nappy ale, 

I And make thereof pot-sale. 
To trauellers and tinkers. 

To sweaters and swinkcri). 
And all good ale drinkers, 
That will nothing spare, 

But diinko till they stare. 
And bring themsolues bare, 
With now away the mare, 
And let vs sley oaro, 

As wise as an hare. 

Come who so will, 

To Elynour on the hill, 
^With fill the cup, till, 

And sit thereby still, « 
Early and late ; 

Thither oomea Kate, 

OUly. and Bure, 

With tlioir legs baiw, 

And also their toete, 

Hardly unsweot; 

With their beelos dagged, 
Their kirtles all to jagged. 
Their smockes all to ragged ; 


With titters and tatters. . 
Bring dishes and platters, 
With all their might running, 
To Elynour Hummin, 

To Kaue of her tunning. 

Bho giues them of the »ime, 
And thus begins the game ; 
Borne wenches nnbrof^, 

And some all unlaood, 

With their nuked paps. 

Their flips and flaps. 

It wigs and it wa{^ 

Like tawiw saflrem bags ; 

A sort ot ioule drabs, 

All scuruio with scaba 
Borne bo flye-bittou, 

Borne idcew'd like a kytien. 
Borne, witii a shoe-clout, 
Bindc their licads about ; 
Borne haue no liaire-lace, 
Tiiciir lockes about their face, 
Their tresses untrust. 

All toll of unlust; 

Some looke strawry, 

Borne cawry riiawry ; 

Borne vntycue teggos. 

Like rotten egges ; 

Buch a lewd sort,* 

To Elynour resort, 

From tide to tide. 

Abide, abide, 

And to you ^all bo told 
How her ale is sold 
To mawte and to mold.*' 


The remaining authons of note of Ilonry Vlll.'a 
reign were the unfortunate earl of Bunny, murdered 
like Sir Thomas More, who paraphrased the first five 
chapters of Ecclesiast^ and a few of the Psalms, and ^ 
translated the second and fourth Ixxiks of the iEii^id — ^ 
the first specimen in the English language of blank 
heroic ver so — with a number of amatory poems and 
elegies, after the Italian; and Sir Thomas Wyatt, 
friend of (homwcll, who published a groat uumlwr of 
ballads, sonnets, and satires, which rank with those 
of the earl of Buney as tire fiittt fipuits of modem 
English poetry. These productions, however, as yet 
met with but few readers; and the chief occupation of 
the printing ^reas consisted in aiding the spi'oad of 
elassipad learning and literature. One of the most 
remaikable features in connection with it was the 
improvement of the universitieB, and the foundation 
of many new colleges, to accommodate the inotoas* 
ing numbers of students and of teachers. In the 
; university of Oxford, Brasenose College was founded 
in 3511 by Sir Biehard Sutton and Dr. William 
Smyth, faiBtiop of Lincoln, the former endowing it 
with the manor of Borowe and other estates in 
lidoeatershire ; Cfliristi College was dstablhli^ 
six years after by Biehard Fox, bidmp of WiniAiasteri 
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Ifeity TOti aho feimdiid tfce free eohoolsof 
^IkvkftW imd ; and a third college, first de- 

nondnal^ Oardinal College, but subeequentJy changed 
iutoOhrkt Ohurdi, was established in 1525. At Cam* 
bridge, two new colleges, Ohristfs and St. John's, were 
founded by the accomplished mother of Henry VII., 
Margaret Tudor, in 1605 and 1508 1 to which was 
added, in 1519, Magdalen, or, as first called, Maudlin 
College, 6ndowe<l by the unfortunate duke of Bucking- 
ham, and finished a&r hisexeontion by Lord Chancellor 
Andiey. Henry VIIL himself established Trinity 
College in 1536, endowing likewise four new profes- 
sorships at Cambridge, of theology, of law, of Hebrew, 
and of Greek. The latter language was little known 
In England before the reign of Henry VIIL, and 
was not publicly taught till the year 1610, when 
William I^lly, a painstaking soholar, who had spent 
some years in the east, set up a priTate jmmraar 
school in London, where he expounded Creek to. 
his pupils. He gathered numerous eager students 
around liim, among others I)r. John Oolet, dean of 
St. Paul’s Oathedml, who had proviously studied 
Greek at Oxford through the medium of liatin trans- 
lations* and who, to diow his fondness for the teacher 
and for learning in general, founded, in 1512,^ a 
classical seminary in St. Paul’s Churchyard, to which 
he appointed Lilly the head master, and which 
obtained the name of St. Paul’a School. Lilly filled 
the office till his death, in 1623, publishing some 
poems and treatises, and a famous grammar, entitled 
“Brevissima Institutio, sen ratio gramatioes oogno- 
Bcendi," which passed tlirough numerous editions— 
painfully known to this day to the little men who 
imbibe cljftsical lore in the old establishmont in the 
churchyard as “Lilly’s Grammar,”^ 

The education of youth, in the i^cign of Henry VIIL, 
and for a long tiiuo after, was extremely pedantic. 
While the great body of the people wore as yet in the 
most profound ignorance, removed as far as the cattle 
in the fields from any knowledge of books or letters, 
the children of the upper classes weie stuffed to reple- 
tion with dead languages, theology, astrology, mytho- 
logy, and other wiraom of the heavy kind. A curious 
illustration of the manner of training in use at the 
period has been piwirved in some letters addressed 
to Cromwell, by the tutor of his little son, a boy 
named Gregory. Having risen suddenly to the 
pinnacle of power, the great reformer, who annihilated 
monastioism and drove darkness from England with- 
out i^owing Greek or Latin, deemed it inoumbenf on 
him to give his son and heir what was understood to 
be a polite education, and after engaging a great 
number of teachers had, it anpear^ regular reports 
furnished to him, to see hOw ms little Gregory was 
getting on. Poor Gregory, according^to the reports, 
spent bis sunny days of youth in this way : — First,” 
says the learned neod tutor, “ after he hath heard 
mass, ho taketh a lecture bf a dialogue of Erasmus 
colloquium, called ‘ Pietas Puerilis,’ wberoin is de- 
soribm a very picture of one that should be virtuously 
brought up ; and, for cause it is so necessary to him, 
I do not only cause him to read it over, but also to 
practise the precepts of the same; and I have also 
^Iranslat^ it into Engluh, so that we may confer 


therdn^bolh toother, whereof, as learned iiaen affirm, 
oometh no smaiyierfect.” After this, young Gregory 
got a dose of French, ” wherein Maistro VaUanoo. 
after a wondrously compendious, facile, prompt, and 
ready way, not without painful diligence and laborious 
industry, doth instraot him and, some short space 
intervening for being fed, or whipped, as the case 
might he, ” after that he exerciseth his hand in 
writing one or two hours, and rcadeth upon Fabian's 
Chronmies as long.” . The Chroniol^ done, the little 
man had “the lute and tlie virginal,” with other 
“pastimes of instruments” put into ,1m hands, to 
scrape or blow melodious sounds ; and ibllowing i^is, 
on mie days, his teamed head tutor took him for a 
ride. “When ho rideth," reports the guardian of 
Gregory, with evident pride, arriving at the keystone 
of the wonderful ^system by which ho forced as with 
an hydraulic pump the wisdom of ages into liis little 
pupil’s head, “ when he rideth, as he doth very oft, I 
tell him by the way some history of the Romans or 
the Greeks, which 1 cause him to rehearse |igain in a 
tale.” 'VVhat became of the har^-woiked pupil is not 
known. Probably the liomans and Greeks, Fabian’s 
Ghronicles, Maistro Vallonce, and Erasmus’ “ Piotas 
Puerilis” killed poor Gregory Cromwell long before 
Henry VIIL laid his father s head on the block. 

In art and scionce the reign of the second Tudor 
king showed not much progress, although, like most 
despots, he squandered vast sums upon objects pleasing 
to his taste, or likely to load both to his praise and 
his i)ersonal gratification. To two of the greatest 
Italian painters; Raffaelle and Titian, Henry made, 
soon after his accession, munificent offers to come to 
England, but which w^ero not sufficient to tempt them 
to leave their own country, where they had enough of 
honours and fame ; and several minor ItalniU artists 
whom he tried to attract in the latter part of his 
reign excused themselves on the same ground as the 
Piedmontese princess who was asked to share his throne 
— that of having “ hut one neck.” However, be got a 
real genius, risking his neck in order to make money, 
in the German Ilans Holbein, who, chiefly through 
the efforts of Sir Tliomas Moie, aided by those of 
Erasmus of Rotterdam, was induced to settle in 
England, and to foster art by his example. Hans 
Holbein was a very remarkable man, great alike as 
painter, architect, modeller, and engmver, and ready 
at any time at the behest of his patrons to psiiiit their 
portraits, mako designs of jewollery, draw plans of 
mansions and of gardens, and modm patterns of all 
kinds, from a statue down to a button. But with 
all his talents and genius, Holbein was but poorly 
remunerated by the professedly art-loving king, who, 
white giving immense sums to his flatterers and courts 
fools, and throwing the accumulated wealth of ages 
from the plundered monasteries into the lap of a few 
&wning nobles, could not afford to pay more than 
thirty pounds a year to the great painter who shed 
lustre over his leign. I’he only remarkable artists, 
besides Holbein, who flourished during the period, 
were Luca Penni, a pupil of Baffaolley and younger 
bmther of the more c^brated Qian Francesco Penni, 
who came to Ei^and in 1537, engaging in painting 
and engraving, and Gkolamo da Trevigi, a sort 
univerm genius, of astoundiig ii^rsatility, busy alike 
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ai» painter, architeot, engineer, and inventor of nao* 
chanioal appliances. Tliotigh vastly inferior as an artist 
to Holbein, Henry VIII. valued the services of the 
latter higher, paying him a salary of one hundred 
pounds a year, but exacting in return a larger amount 
of work, and of very dangerous work t<». Wh^ 
setting out nyon the last heroio exploit of his life, in 
the summer of 1644, Henry ordered that Girolamo 
should lielp him to conquer Prance, as military 
engineer; and the poor Ihilian, who really could do 
nothing well but portrait painting, had to embark on 
board the magnificent Ship with sails of cloth of gold 
which carried the fat majesty of England from Dover 
to Calais. Having been taken to the siege of 
Boulogne, the painter did his best to show his me- 
chanical talents by attending to the groat ordnance ; 
but the French gims were quicker than his own, and 
a oaiinou ball suddenly finished his military career at 
the end of August, a fortnight before the* gouty king 
had been lifted on his war-hom, and “ like a noble 
and valiant conqueror gone into Bulleyn.” Hans 
Holbein was carried off by the London plague in the 
same year that Girolamo was killed, and Luca Fonni 
had left England some time before ; so that the trio of 
distinguished foreigners that chiefly represented' art 
under Henry VIII, vanished from the country before 
his death. Native artists of einiuence England as yet 
had none. 

In architecture, there was no visible pix>gress 
during the reign of Henry VIII., but rather a retro- 
grade movement. Much as ho prided himself on his 
title of “ Supreme Head upon oai*th of the Church of 
England/' the king did not erect a single ^lesiastical 
edifice of any importance, nor even rebuild any tliat 
were falling into ruins, his apathy in this resp^t 
going HO far as to interfere even with the continuation 
of works already commenced at his accession, such as 
the noble abbey of Bath, the labours of which came 
to an end for want of funds, and were not resumed 
till the reign of Elizabeth, Henry nevertheless built 
a great deal, but his taste was of the worst, evoiything 
being sacrificed to show and ornament, and impressed 
with the stamp of vulgarity. Cardinal Wolsey, who 
aimed to be a great patron of art and arohitecture, 
stood but little above the master he served, all his 
works having more c»r less of the character of the 
wooden castles and the silken trees with damask, 
loaves, tailored regardless of expense, which his genius 
created on the Field of Cloth of Gold. Of ^ the 
buildings erected by the king and cardinal, the 
palaces of Nonsuch and ot Hampton Court were most 
admired at the time, and both were anything but 
works reflecting credit upon their taste. Nonsuch, 
which was used by Henry as a hunting retreat, was 
altogether paltrj" and'tinselly in chai'acter, overloaded 
with gilding and plaster ornaments, but with not a 
single feature of giandeur or beauty about it, its 
walls being built up chiefly of mean bricks, and in 

S H only of timber. The wonders of Nonsuch, which 
It courtiers breatldoss for admiration, consisted not 
only in the terrific number of plaster oasts stuck 
against the front of the edifice, but in tbe gardens 
behind^ containing* as described by a learned traveller, 
*«fi$untains that spout water one round the other lik^ 
a pyramnl, upon which are perched snndl birds thet 


stream wateroutof their h0h^ with Actmon tumod 
into a stag as he was sprinU^ W tiie goddess and 
her nymphs* cdl with insorip&ms,^ Hampton Court 
Palace, tlie architectural masterpiece of Wolsey, and 
costliest edifice erected in the reign of Heniy VIII., 
differed from Nonsuch chiefly in being memo up of 
less plaster and timber, but a far mightier mass of 
briclm. Immense sums were lavished upon the fur- 
nishing of this residence by the cardinal. ** Every 
chamber ” according to Cavendish, foithful servant of 
Wolsey, “had a basin and ewer of silvor, a great 
livery-pot of silver, and some gilt : yea, and some 
chambeiu had two livory-pots with wine and beere, 
and a silver candlestick." The greater part of this 
plate, which evidently cost more money and was 
held more important than the edifice in which it was 
dosposited, was richly chased, the workmanship of 
foreign artists whom Henry kept in his pay. At the 
head of those men stood Pietro Torrigiano, a native of 
Florence, who had wrought the metal work of tho tomb 
of Henry VII. at Westminster Abbey, and was hold in 
the highest esteem by tlie king, luit whose ungoveim- 
able temper brought him in constant conflict with his 
fellow-workers. After many fights with “the English 
brutes," as he was pleased to call the natives chiselling 
under his orders, Torrigiano at last ran away, with- 
out domploting his commissions, and went to Spain, 
whore he fell into the hands ef the Inquisition, being 
suspected of having imbibed heretical opinions. 

I After repeated examinations, finding tliat his con- 
demnation was certain, ho refused to tako food, and 
died of voluntary starvation, having found means 
before his end to shatter into fragments his master- 
piece, a beautiful statue of tho Virgin with the child 
in her arms, the design of which ho hud made in 
England by order of Cardinal Wolsey. 

Towards the end of his reign, Henry discharged most 
of tho foreign artificers he had kept in his pay, as if 
getting tired of playing any longer tho part of art . 
patron, so little congenial to his nature. He oven 
relinquished tho scheme of erecting his own magnifi- 
cent tomb in Westminster Abbey, containing life-size 
effigies of himself and of Jane Seymour, surrounded 
by saints and angels, a large portion of whicih work 
h^ been actually executed. Broken up at his death, 
the saints and angels subsequently met with the low 
fate of being melted down and sold as old metal. The 
king also, at some time of his life, had made an attempt 
to form a picture gallery, but it never came to any- 
thing ; and on inventory taken in the year of his death, 
enilmerating one hundred and fifty-three paintings as 
belonging to him, showed his indifference to art so far 
as not to contain even the names of th^ painters.. 
Probably he himself was unable to distinguish be- 
tween a Baffaelle and a Flemish picture, and all be 
oared for was the subject delineate, which in many 
instances was coarse enongh, exhibiting once more"' 
his innate brutality of character. “ If it be allowed," 
says Horaoo Walpole, passing in review the inventory 
of the pictures left by the king, all nameless, ani) 
distin^isbed only os “tables" and “stained oloth%*^ 
or pamiin«3 on panel and on canvas, os if the raW' 
material of construction was tho most important .part 
about them, “if it be allowed that tbe mind and 
taste of Henry VllL^were demonstrated by Ae eub^ 
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Jootn nion wMciU'^ mploy<id the painters whom he 
pati^iK^i audio whom ho dictated them, an opinion 
eaaody corresponding with hia diaraoter wiU be the 
teaolt We find in his ooUeotion munerous portraits 
of himself; repetitions of those of oontempomry 
princes, particularly of the Emperor and of Francis I, ; 
of his medecessors ; two of the duchess of MUan^ who 
refusea to marry him*-but not one of his six wives. 
The historical and Scriptural subjects were, the viola* 
tion and death of Lnoretia ; the decollation of St. John 
the Baptist, with his head in a chargor; a similar 
exhibition of Judith and Holofemes ; St, George, 
his patron saint ; the Virgin and Child, with the dead 
Christ ; sundry Flemish ‘ moralities,* in which Death 
is personified; and ‘drolls^ of the imbecility of old 
men, with caricatures of the pope.*’ One of the 
latter delectable works of art w;as set down in the 
inventory as "a table of the Bussopp of Rome, the 
four Evangelists casting stones at him.” 

The two reigns of Edward VI. and Maiy were too 
full of religious oxcitemont to produce much either in 
art or literature. The Protocior, however, was a 
genuine patron of art; and the noble palace lie erected 
for himself on the banks of the Thames, between the 
city and Westminster, differed as much from the 
timber and plaster splendours of Henry VIII. os his 
own character from that of the vulgar despot, his 
predecessor in power. “Somerset House,” built after 
the designs and under the superintendence of Giovanni 
of l*sdova, an architect of remarkable genius, but of 
whose career little is known, was tlio first edifice in 
the Italian style eincted in England, and its chaste 
and simple grandeur, springing into the eyes of even 
the most uneducated in art, was not without influence 
in leading»tho taste of the age away from the orna- 
mental trumperies of tho honsuch mode of archi- 
tecture. A luixtiiro of the Ibilian and the older 
English, or Gothic stj^le, was the imniodiato result, 
gradually developing itself into that happy oombina- 
tit>n of southern and northern taste known as the 
later Tudor, or, more correctly, the Elizabethan style of 
architecture. It w'as essentially tho creation of native 
artists, who now began to arise, but did not become 
conspicuous till after the reign of Mary and the closing 
of the period of religious fonatioism. The change, 
constituting altogether an immense progress, affi^ted 
the inside as well os the outer form of buildings, 
which began to be more conveniently aiTunged and 
more agreeably furnished, showing a giudually spread- 
ing" taste among tho middle as well as the upper 
classes. An inventory of the furniture of tlie hall of 
Robert Goodohild, parish clerk of Newcastlo*on-Tyne, 
taken iu 1557, fourth year of tho reign of Mary, ex- 
hibits a very substantial amount of fittings and 
household goods. Robert Goodchild had an “ ahneiy,” 
or largo cupboard, valued at ten shillings; a counter 
** of the myddell bynde,” six sliillings ; a “ cowborde,” 
or small cupboard, three shillings and four ponce ; 
five basins and six lavers, eight sliillings ; seventeen 
' lewder doblers,” orpewter pots, seventeen shillings ; 
silt pewter dishes ana a hand basin, five shillings ; six 
pewter saucers, eighteen pnee ; fonr pottle pots, five 
shUlin^ and fourpenoe; &roe pint pots and three pts, 
three shillings i ten candlesticks, six shillings ; a attic 
m^tar with postlo, two diillings ; throe old chairs, 


eighteen pence ; and six old cushions, estimated at two 
i^ilings. Books are not mentioned among the belong- 
ings of the Newcastle parish dork, but otherdocumonts 
of the period refer to them now and then, showing that 
they wore finding tlieir way gradually among the 
masses. Printing was getting a fiourisLing art, and 
the members of tho profession farmed themselves into 
a guild, as the Stationers’ Company, and obtained a 
charter in the reign of Mary, electing for their warden 
John Day, a native of Dulwich, Suffolk, who kept a 
great number of workmen employed at his ostahlish- 
ment near Eolborn Conduit, and had teverul shops iu 
other parts of London for the sale of his hooks. All 
the printers of the time had their own emblem ; that 
I of John Day was quaint, no less than significant — 
Love wakening a young man, and pointing to the 
rising sun, with the worfa— “ Arise, mr it is Day.” 

Tho litoratuix) of tho reigns of Edwaid VI. ‘and 
Mary was not productive of great names. Among 
tho more distinguished atitbora were Sir Hiomas 
Wilson, a native of Lancashire, wlit) published, iu 
1553, a book called “ Arte 6f Rhotoriquo,** which was 
much admired, and Alexander Barclay, a clorgymau, 
who produced “ The Castle of T^abour,” “ The Mirror 
of Gem Manners,” and “ Tho Ship of Fooles,” the last- 
named work arriving at a high degree of popularity. 
Of the stylo of Wilson, celebrated, accordiug to Dr, 
Samuel Johnson, for its politeness, the following 
passage, taken from tho “ Arte of Rhotorique,” may 
serve as a specimen . — 

** Pronunciation is an apto orderinffo botho of <ho voyeo, 
countonaunco, and •all tho whole liodye, accx}rdynge iu tho 
worthmos of sucho woordos and mator as by 8|>eache are declared. 
The vse hereof is sucho for anye one that liketh to hauu praysu 
for teltynge lus tele in o]k)u assembliq, that Jmuing a ffxtd 
tongue, and a comelye oounteniuince* he shal be thought to 
passe all other that hauc tho like vttcratmee: thoughe they 
haue much better leamuig. The tongue gcueth a eerteyue 
grace to eueryo matter, and bcautiiieth the cause in hko maner, 
as a swoto souudyugo lute muoho settetli fortlio a meatiu douiscd 
ballade. Or us the sonudu of a good instrumontc styrroth the 
heart i-g, and moueth muctie dolite, so a cloare soundyng voice 
oomforteth mucho our tlointie eares, with muche bweto xnelodie, 
aud causeth vs to allowe the matter rather for tho repoiiers siike, 
than the reporter for the znatters suke. Demosthenes, ihorfure. 
that faroouse oratour, beyng asked wliat was tho chiefest point 
iu al oratorie, gauo the chicle aud onely praise to Pronunciation ; 
being demaunded, what was the socrmde, and the thirde. he stil 
made aunswere, Pronnneiation, and would make none other 
aunswotc, till they Icfte oskyng, dcrtlaryiig hereby that arte 
without vtterauuce can dooe iiothyng, vtteuiunce without arte 
can dooe right muohe. Anil no doiiLito that man is in outwurle 
apparauuce halfe a gornl clurkc, that hath a elcaiie tongue, und 
a comely gestuie of his body. Ailschines lykwyse licyug ban- 
nished bis countrie through Doinosthonos. when he had redde 
to tho Bbodiuns his own oration, and Deriiostlienos aunsworO 
tliereunto, by force whereof ho was buninshcd, and all tlicy 
murueiled muche at the cxoelleiicio of the same . then you would 
have piorueiled mucho more if you hod heard hymselfo speak 
it. Thus beyng cast in miserio and bannisbed for eucr, he could 
not blit goue suclio gieutcr roporte of his deadly and mortal 
emiemy.’* 

More remarkable as an author in all respects than 
Sir Thomas Wilson was Alexander Barclay. The latter 
was the son of a Scotchman who had emigrated to 
France, and become a professor of law at the university 
of Paris, marrj'ing at the same time a French lady, 
and making himself a homo iu his adopted country. 
Alexander, however, left htemrents when still young, 
and after travelling for sev«^ yeans on the Continent. 
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4iiid aoqnmng proficiency in half a dossen langnagea^ 
fou^ hie way to England, enlerod into holy ordera, 
and through various stages rose at last to be vicar 
of- All Saints, Ix)tnbaid Street, and one of the cliap- 
lains of Queen Maiy. Lil)erali1y of i-eligious views 
seeined entirely out of place in such a position ; 
nevertheless Barclay in several of his works strongly 
opposed the Jesuits, and throughout advocated a 
moderate Catholicism* In his Ship of F<X»lea,” which 
passed through many editions, he read sermons to 
all classes and soots, making little of ecclcsiastioal 
dogmas, but much of wisdom and virtue* The dedi-* 
cation ran : “ The Lenuoy of Barclay to the fooloa** 

Ye mocking fooles that in soorne set your ioy, 

Broudly despising God's punition, 

Take ye example by Cham the sonne of Koy, 

Which Jaughea his father vnfo derision. 

Which him after cursed for his trauHgrossion, 

And made him seruant to all his lyne and stockoi 
So shall ye eaytiils at the oonolustou, 

Since yo ore nought, and oUior scorna and mocke.'^ 

Among the most characteristic parts of the Ship of 
Fooles,” was the chapter “ Of Mockers and Soornors, 
and false Accusers?’ 

** 0 heiuiless foolos, haste here to our doctrine, 

Ijeauo off the waves of your enormltie, 

Knforce you to my precepts to enoline, 

For here shall 1 sliewo you good and veritie : 

Knoline, and ye hnde shall grant prosperitki, 

Ensuiug tlie doctriiio of our taihers oldo. 

And gOilly lawes in valour worth great golde. 

Who til at will followe the graces manyfolde 
Which are in vertuo, sliall And auanneement : 

Wherfore yo fooles. that in your sintie arg boWo, 

Knsue ye wisdomo, and leaue your loMtde iutciit, 

Wisdomo is tlj^ way of men most excellent ; . 

Therfore haue done, and shortly spode your pace* 

To ([uaytit your self and oomj)any with graoe. 

Lcamo what is vertue, therin is great solace, 

Learno what is truth, sadnes, and prudence, 


Let gmteho be goue, and gmuitie purchase, 

ForjMUce your folly and inoonuenionce, 

Cease to be fooles, and ay to sue offence, 

Followe yo vertue, chiete roote of godlyxies, 

For it end wisedomo is ground of donlynos. 

Wisedome and vertue two thinges are doubtlcs 
Whicho mau eiiduetli with honour spociaU. 

But Buche heartes as slope in foolish ncs 
Knoweth nothing, and will nought know at all : 

But in this little barge in principall 
All foolish mockers 1 purpose to repreue, 

Clawe he his bneke tliat feoleth itclie or greue. 

Mockers and scoTiiers tliat are harde of belouo, 

'With a rougli combo here will I olawe and grate, 

To prone if they will from tljoir vice remoue. 

And leaue their folly, which causeth great debal«^’ * 

Suebe caytiues spam neylber pooro mau nor estate. 

And where tlioir selfe are moste wprthy derision, 

Other men to scome is all their most cunditicm. 

The literaiy movement from the Marian to the 
ICIiKabellian perioxl bad less of the features of ordi- 
nary progress tlian 6f a sudden leap from the dim 
* dawn of morning into the full light of day. Printing 
and the refornuition had drawn forth light long before 
Elizabeth nscoiidcd tlie throne, but the smoke of the 
Smithfioltl fires brought darkness on again ; and when 
the grim clouds vanished, the sun was seen high in 
heavens, ihore brilliant than men’s eyes had ever 
beheld It yet. Even had *tlie era of Eusaabeth 
dnaod no other names than the two immortal ones of 
Shnkespeare and Bacon, it would stand above all 
^ others In English literatuio ; but surrounded as tibby 
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I &r to outshine that of any oihef sge am of any 
nation in the history of the world* The litei^tuxe 
that sprang up in ^*^eat Eliza’s golden tl^ ^ whs 
as vast as exalted, embracing nearly all the forms pf 
mental activity, yet mnning chiefly in the two dbep 
grooves of poetry and philosophy. The long roll of 
^ets and dramatists of the l^zabethan age i3f&o» 
with Thomas Saokville, the scion of an old Enigli^ 
family settled in Sussex, born in 1$S6, While a 
student of jurisprudence he wrote, the tragedy of 
^^Qorboduo,” the earliest regular English drama, 
which was represented before the queen in 1&62 
by the members of the Inner Temple. Some years 
before this date Saokville liad started a curious 
periodical publication, called ‘‘The Mirror of Magis- 
trates,” designed to give a dramatic survey of the 
whole range of English history, from William the 
Conqueror to the end of the wars of the Boses, and 
the successive divisions of which wore written by 
various contributors, among them Bichard Bald- 
wynne, a clergjrman, Ooorge Feriers, a member of 
Lincoln’s Inn, and Thomas Churchyard, a poet and 
soldier, patronized by the earl of Leioostor. Sackvillo 
himself contributed the Induction, or prologue, and 
the story of the first duke of Buckingham, both 
admirable pieces, displaying a fertility of imagination, 
a vividness of desenption, and strength of language 
as yet unknown. The “Mirror of Magistrates” 
speedily acquired groat "popularity, and after having 
been published in a quarto volume in 1559, passed 
through a second edition in 1563, a tlurd in 1571, and 
a fourth, with the addition of a series of new “Lives,” 
from tljo fabulous history of the early Britons, in 
1 574. A preface of much meaning, hinting at one of 
the great causes which assisted in the progress of 
liteiature of Elizabeth’s reign, distinguisliing it fi-om 
that of her predecessor, was added to the second 
edition of “The Mirror” by Bichard Baldwyniie. 
“ ’J'ho work,” the writer stated, “ was begun and i>art 
of it printed in Queen Maiy’s time, but hindered by 
the lord ohancelior that then was; iiovortholoss^ 
through the means of wy Lord Staffoid the fii-st part 
was licensed and imprint^ the first year of the reign 
of this our most mJble and virtuous Queen. Since 
which time, although T have been called to another 
trade of life, yot my good Lord Stafford hath not ceased 
to call upon me to publish so much as I had gotten 
at other men’s hands, so tliat through his lordship s 
earnest means I have now set forth another part.” 

Sackville’s prologue to “The Mirror of Magistrates,^’ 
celebrated as forming the cpmmeuoemont of the mar- 
vellous dramatic literature of the Elizabotlmn age, 
and the connecting link between the mom q£ English 
poetry, as represented by Chaucer, and the noonday 
splendour of Shakespeim, was conceived in a grand ana 
gloomy spiiit It logins with a picture of winter, its 
i mded fields and withered flowers, reflecting the 
mutability of all earthly things, and as suw the 
history of nations. Then the poet sees the phantom 
Sorrow stand Wore him 

** la h1s<^ all clad there fell before my face ^ 

A plieons wight, wliom woe hail ail forwast ; 

^ Fnrth finm hor eyea the cryatal fears outbraet 

A»4, elghiug jorc, tier hands site wrong and folil| 

Tearing her hair that rutii was to behold. 
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^ nod fQntnm^ ^ 

^ tobmier?# ditwht 0|»pTMt : 

; f!er with team t^raiit» 

1^ oobttr pal^ and, ai it maid' lier bast. 

In iroe and plim reposed was tier rest ; 

And, as ifao stm that drops of water wears, 
dented were her cheeks with Mi of tears. 

|> Stood aghast, beholding all her plights 
Tween dread and dolour so distratm in heart. 

That, while ipy knees upstarted with tlie sight, 

Tlie tears outstreanicd for sorrow of her smart 
But when 1 saw no end that could apart 
The deadly dole which slie so sore did make, 

With doleful yoioo then thus to her 1 spake : 

Unwrap thy woes, whatever wight tliou be 1 
And stint betime to spill thyself with plaint : 

Tell what thou art, and whence; for well 1 see 
Thou can”st not dure^ with sorrow thus attaint. 

And with that word, of sorrow, all fbrlhint, 
flhe looke<l up, and, prostmto os she lay, 

With piteous sound, lo t tlius she gan to say : 

Alas, I wretch, whom thus thou aeest distrained, 

•With wasting woes that never shall aslake, 

Sorrow I am ; }n endless torments pained 
Among the Furies in tho infernal lake; 

Where Pluto, God of Hell, so grisly bloke, 

Uotli hold his throne, ami Lethe's deadly taste 
Doth reave remembrance of each tiling loreiiOBt. 

Whence come l,am, the dreary destiny 
And luckless lot for to benKiau of those 
Wiiom fortune in this maze of misery 
Of wretched chance most woelhl mirrors chose; 

^hat when thou seest how lightly they did lose 
^ Their pomp, thoir power, andi tlmt they thought most sure, 

» Thou may at soon uoem no earthly joy may dure," 

' Following in tho field of poetry opened by Tbomas 
Sackville— who rose to be one of Kliasabeth’s fiivourites, 
elevated to the jx^orago as Baron Buckhurst, and 
subsequently invested with the earldom of Dorset — 
came George Gascoyne. He was tho son of Sir John 
Gascoyne, a knight of an ancient fiimily settled in 
Essex, and after studying law at Cambridge, went as 
a volunteer to tlie Low Countiies, taking service 
, under the piince of Orange against the Spaniards. 
Betumed to England, he was introduced at court, 
and in 1675 accompanied tho queen on one of her 
progresses, to celebi'ato which ho wrote “ The Piincely 
Floasurcs of Kenilworth Castle,” 'J'he year after ho 
published a poem called “ Tho Steel Gloss,” generally 
looked upon as tho earliest instance of English satire, 
as well as one of the first s^imens of English blank 
verso. This piece, full m clever sarcasm reflecting 
upon the dress, manners, customs, amusements, and 
fcnlies of the time, met with great sucooss, and found 
favour even with Queen Elizabeth, not on tho whole 
very fiond of satire. Gascoyne next published Notes 
concerning tho making of Verse or Bhyme in English,” 
whioh created attention as the first original work on 
tiriiicism, previous labours of the kind having been 
mete translations or adaptations from the cUissical 
authors. After bringing out several volumes of poems, 
under the quaint titles of “ Flowers,” Herbs,” and 
“ Weeds,*’ «ud forming an intimacy with Sir Walter 
B^eigh and several other eminent men of the pori^, 
he died at Stamfoxd, on a journ^, when not quite 
forty years of age. Besides poems, Gascoyne pub- 
IMied a number of dramatic pieces, two of which, the 
comedy ”Tho Supposes,” a translation of the “ Suppo- 
(jte” of Aiiosto, and tho ** Jooaata,” a free version of 
tim Fhoenissed of i^iipides, were acted at Gray’s Inn. 
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Comedies wore not introduced intoEugUnd mudi before 
the time of El izabeth, but they kd already become very 
popular entertainments, favoured alike by theadherents 
of flieancient religion, whose taste for theatricalperform-^ 
ances had long b^n nourished by the miracle-plays, 
oldest )brm of dramatic representations, and by the 
Protestants, who, naturally fond of study, found in them 
food for mental activity. One of tho b^t known pieces 
in tlie earlier years of Elizabeth was a piece ciUled 
Balph Boisier Doister,” written by Nicholas Udall, 
a good classioal scholar and zealous Lutheran, who, 
curiously enough, combined religious authorship with 
comedy making, pi-oducing successively a translation 
of Eiasmus* Paraphrase of the New Testament and 
plays for the boys of Eton School, of which he was the 
head master. It was probably this latter occupation, 
or amusement, whioh led to tho publication of tlm 
“Balph Koister Doister,” held to bo the earliest 
Eiiglisli come<iy that was, if not performed, at least 
issued from tho press, one Thomas Hackott being 
recoided in tbe register of tho Stationcm* Company, 
under date of 16CG, as holding a liGoncM3 fbr printing . 
tho play. Other pieces soon came to sliaro the 
popularity of Nicholas UdalPs comedy. Among them ] 
was “Gammer Gurton’s Needle,” trie oldest known 
edition of which, bearing the date of 1576, dc«wiribes 
it as “ played on the st^ not long ago in ChrisPs 
College, in Cambridge.” Of tlio aaithor of tho latter 
play nothing is known, tho title^ge giving merely 
his initials as “ Mr. S., Master of Arts,” while desig- 
nating tho piece itself as a right pithy, pleasant, and 
merie corned io.? Of the pith, pleasantry, and merri- 
ment of “Gammer Gurton’s Needle,” the following 
extract may serve as a spocimon, being part of the 
introductory speech of the first act, put into the 
mouth of a wandering beggar called Dicoon, the 
Bedlam. Dicoon, that is, Bichard, exclaims 
Many a mylo have I walked, divers and sundry waios. 

And many a good man's house have 1 bin at in my dais : 

Many a |^p*s cup in my tyrae havo I tosteil, 

iVud many a broche and spyt have 1 both turned and basted': 

Many a peece of bacon have 1 had out of thir balkos, 

In ronnyng over the conntrey with long and wore wulkes; 

Yet came my foote never within those uooro ebeekes. 

To secke flesh or fysh, garlyke, onyons, or loekes, 

That ever 1 saw a eorte m such a plyght. 

As here within this house appearoth to my ^ghi. 

There is howlynge and scbowlyng, all cost in a dumpe, 

Wik whewling and pewling. os tliouffh they hod Lost a trump : 
Syglimg and sobbing, they wcope and they wayle; 

I marvel in my mynd what tlie devil they ayk. 

The oldo trot syts groning, with alas and alas, 

And Tib wringes iier hands, and takes on in worse cose ; 

With pooro Oocke, theyr boy©, tliey be diyven in such fyts 
I fear meo tiio folkes bo not well in theyr wyts. 

Aske thorn wliat they ayk, or who brought tliom in this stoyof 
They ounswer not at all, but alacko and wdaway 1 
When I saw it booted not, .out at donres I hyed mee, 

And caught a slyp of bocon, when I saw none spyed mee, 

Which I intend not iar hence, unlcs my purpose fi^rle. 

Shall serve for a shoing home to draw on two pots of 

Hitherto, in the period embraoiug ^ first twenty 
vears of the reign m Elizabeth, the jpootical literature 
had been represented b^ men of high talent ; but now 
came the era of genius, ushered in by Edmund 
Spenser^ In 157S Spenser published his “Shepherd’s 
Calendar ” inauguratixig a successitm of works that 
^placed hiih in the first ra^ of poets, not of England 
4one, but of all Ctsnparatively numerous 
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i» ^ere almdy metrical comporitions, the " Shepherd'a 
OaWdar” attracted attention at once, though not 
entirely on its .pootio merits, but b^use of the 
puritanical spirit which it breathed, in harmony 
with the feelings of the classes which mainly took an 
interest in litemture. Divided into twelve books, 
denominated Eclogues, tlie ** Calendar’* celebrated 
the ever-varying Wuties and delights of the seasons, 
a pastoral being adapted to every month i but under 
this guise was hidden a large amount of polemical or 
pariy divinity, clergymen only figuring as shepherds, 
the good ones — such as **Algrind,*^ representing 
Grindall, archbishop of Canterbury— of puritanic 
sentiments, and the wicked exhibiting prelates or 
high dietaries of the church of opposite viewa 
But Puritans or Catholics alike could not keep from 
admiring the exquisite beauty of some of Spenser’s 
verses, such as that of the second Eclogue, containing 
the “ Tale of tlie Oak and the Briai* — 

** It chanced after tipdn a day 
The huabandmoii’a self to come that wny» 

Of custom to Burviow liis ground. 

And hifl trees of state in compass round ; 

H im when the spiteful Brcre hud espied. 

He causeless oomplaincd, and loudly cried 
Unto his lord, stirring up stem strife 
O my liege lord 1 tlie god of my life. 

Please of you pond your suppliaiiVs plaint, 

* Caused of wrung and cruel constraint, 

'Wh'ch 1 youivp^r vassal daily endure; 

And, but your goodness the same secure. 

Am like tor desperate dole to die, 

Tlirough fclouous force of mine enemy. 

Greatly agimst with this piteous plea. 

Him rested the goodman on the Icfi, 

And bado tlie Brere in his plaint pi^ooeed 
With painted words tlio gan iliis piend Wood 
<A8 most usen ambitious folk), 

His coloured crime with craft to cloak : — 

Ah, my sovereigu ! lord of creatures all, 

Thou placer of plants both humble and tail, 

Was not I planted of thine own haiid» 

To bo the primioso of all thy land, 

With flowering blossoms to furnish tlie prime, , 

And scarlet berries in summer time ? I 

How fulls it then that this faded Oak, I 

Whoso beriy is sere, whose branches broke, | 

Whose naked arms stretch unto the Are, 

Unto such tyranny <loth aspire, 

, Hindering with Ids shailo my lovely light. 

And robbing me of the sweet sun’s signt ? 

Bo bemt his old boughs my tender side, 

Tiiat oft the blood spriiigoth fiom woundos wide,’* 

The Shepherd 8 Calendar ” was reprinted four 
times during the author’s life, in 1581, 1586, 1591, 
and 1697. But before the second editivm appeared 
the poet had finished another work, wliich he called 
Di earns,” subsequently published under the titlo of 
Visions of Petrarch,’^ arid had begun to plan and 
partly execute his masterpiece, the Paine Quoene.” 
When commencing thi^great work, destined to oon&r 
immortal fame upon his name, Spenser was living in 
Ireland, at the castle of Kilcolman, county of Cork, 
and here he visited by his friend and patton. 
Sir Walter Baleigh, to whom he showed the portions 
ajteady finished. Baleigh was so much charmed with 
t!4d poem, that he press^ the author to return with 
to London, in order to present him to the queen ; 
wd accordingly, in the autumn of 1689, Spene^ was 
lnoi%ht under wb personal notice of Elizabeth, and 
soeeived &e gradous permission to read to her some 


of Ms verses **iit timely hours*’* Having 
she declai*ed, ** by the mcMisure of her own great 
mind,” the poem to be ** of wondrous worth” -The 
plan and object of the work the poetJ^imself stated to 
be to represent all the morall veSftoes, assigning to 
every vortue a knight, to be the patron and defender 
of the same, in whose action and feates of ames and 
chivalry the operations of that vertue wherettf he; is 
the protector are to be expressed, and * the vices and ; 
unruly appetites that oppose themselves against the 
same to oe beaten downo and overcome.” The first 
three books of the “ Fairie Queone ” wore published 
in 1690, and received by the public, according to the 
statements of contemporary writers, with a perfect 
burst of wonder and admiration, so far shared by the 
queen as to induce her to settle a pension of fifty 
pounds a year upon the poet. Notwithstanding its 
oxtrooi’dinary success, the fourth, fifth, and mxth 
books of the “Fairie Quoene” were not published 
till 1696, Spenser having returned to his castle of 
Kiloolman in the meanwhile, married a beautiful but' 
poor Irish girl, “ a country lass,” and got into a law-^ 
suit about an estate granted to him by the crown. In 
the autumn of 1598, Kilcolman Castle was attacked 
by an armed band of Irish rebels, «and set on fire; 
and although the poet and his wife escaped with 
their lives, Qieir now-born babe perished in the flames* 
Hoartbrolmn and in utter destitution, Spenser fled to 
England, and with great trouble made his way to 
London, but only to die. Neither the groat queen, 
who had praised the “wondrous worth” of the 
noblest poem yet produced in her realm, nor any of 
the thousands of readers whoso admiration it hod 
excited and continued to excite, cain(3 forward with 
the slightest offer of assistance to tlio pooi. “Ho 
died for locko of bread in King Street.” recorded Ben 
Jenson, a brother of the pen. Howevef, the author 
of the “ Fairie Queene,” though dying tor want of 
bread, had tho honour of being buried in Westminster 
Abbey. Spenser had dedicated his maste^iece to 
“ the^ Most High, Mighty, and Magnificent Empress, 
Blixabeth, to live with tho eternity of her fame. 
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Hd poet ew had a more exquisite sense of the 
hwutiM than Spenser,” has been the ver^t 
by a, great mine upon tho author (oi the ‘‘Vaiiis 
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Always rjoli ih colour grand Jn cabii- 
exquisite sense of the beautiM ^ rises 
into snlblimlty when touching, the higher regions of 
thoai^t, as in the second canto of the fifth book, in 
the dialogue between the Giant, the spirit of negation, 
aikd Attegah the angel of Mih* 

The last books of the " Fairie Qiieene ” were not 
imblishod till 1609, ten yeara after the poot had died 
**fi)rlaokoof bread,” and “the Most High, Mighty, 
and Magnificent Empress, Elizabeth,” had buri^ 
Jiina in^Westminster Abbey — where in due course ho 
had a grand monument erected to his honour. 
Besides the “ Fairie Quoono ” and tho “ Shepherd’s 
Calendar,** Spenser composed a variety of poetical 
works, all moro or less distinguished for beauty of 
form and splendour of imagination, but none of them 
equal to his masterpiece. Between its first publication 
and the rise of another sublime genius, before whose 
greatness all others were doomed to sink info nothing- 
nosSi there appeared a whole crowd of minor poets, 
whose works reflected, to a gi*eater or lesser degree, 
the lustre of intellect tiiat had spread over the realm. 
Foremost among thcjse writers of fiction was Sir 
Philip Sidney, the ideal gentleman of tho Elizabethan 
age. Though his metrical productions cannot be 
eompai^ with those of Spenser, and even of inferior 
writers, siicli as Sackville, his allegoric romances take 
a very high rank, above all his principal %vork, on 
which his tamo chiefly rests, the “ Arcadia,’* originally 
published under the title of “ Tho Countoss of Sidney’s 
Arcadia.** As described in the preface to one of the 
earlier editions, the “ Arcadia ” is a piece of prose- 
poetry, for though it observeth not numbers and 
rhyme, yet the invention is wholly spun out of the 
phansie, an^ conformable to the |x)ssibilitio of truth 
m all particulars.’* Nono of Sidney’s works were 
published during his lifetime. The ‘‘Arcadia ** was 
printed for the first time in 1590, four years after tho 
author’s death ; another work, a collection of sonnets, 
called “Astrophel and Stella,” in 1591 ; and an oToquent 
essay, entitled “Defense of Poesie,” in which he 
speaks of songs which made his heart “ stir as with 
tlie sound of a trumpet,” in 1.^.95. Among tho most 
noted of Sidney’s contemporaries, holding about the 
samo rank in the poetical literature of the age, were 
Drayton, Chapman, Daniel, Fairfax, and Warner. 
Brayton, a native of Warwickshire, born in the fifth 
year of tho reign of Elizabeth, refleotod tho character 
as well as the origin of tho class of writers among 
Vhich his name came to be em’ollcd, by a question he 
WAS reported to have asked in early youth : “ What 
sort of creatures are those poets ? Of all things make 
me on€^” Drayton wrote odes, elegies, fables, sonnets, 
and epistles in verse, and a gi*eat work, tho “ Poly- 
olbion,” an attempt to register in metrical form the 
topography and antiquities of England, which brought 
him the poet laureateship. Chapman, doscribed by a ' 
contemporary as “ a person of most reverend aspect, 


heinfe” according to Antliouy k Wood, “ moro prrmo 
to easier and smoother subjects than in pocking and 
hewing at logic,*’ published a vast mruil)or of pooticiul 
and prose works, chief among them “ ’rhe Tragcnly of 
Cleopatra,” composed in altoniate rhymos, witli 
choruses on the antique model. Of Fail fax and 
Warner little is known beyond the facts that tlio first 
W6^ a private gentleman, living on his estate in York 
shire, and the second a London attorney, ami that 
“ oultivated the muses ” with very great zeal 
Faiifax made himself known principally by a transla- 
tion of Tasso’s “ Gornsalemme Liberata,” under the 
title of “Godfrey of Bnllogno;” and Warner by a 
poem called “ Albion’s England” in thirteen books, 
which attained great popularity among the oxtreiae 
Puritans for its attacks u]^m tho fonns and ceremonies 
of tlio church of Rome. Limited as was the renown, 
it was worth something in an age possessing, as 
recorded by contemporary chroniclers, above two 
hundred poets, all more or less known to fame. 

Fiom among this vast crowd there shone forth on 
a sudden a light so great as to dazzle all ages — alight 
so great as to Vilind those near it, for they saw it not. 
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religious and temperate, and highly esteemed by the 
tileigy apd ac^emicians,” distingul&ed himself cniofly 
by a ^anslation of the works of Homer, made in long 
khyming lines of fourteen syllables, like the metre of 
Di^yton’s “ Poly-olbion.” Daniel, tho son of a musio- 
lisesiter at Taunton, educated at Oxford, but who left 
llte univorsity without taking a degree, “ his gony 
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Like % toetoot flashing across the heavens, the hard ot 
Avon came and vren^ and the living world of men 
knew nothing 01 the star when it had disappeared, httt 
<^nly xememrored its brightness. “ Of William Shake- 
ap w re/* says Hallam, whom through the mouths of 
thole whom be has inspired to body forth the modifloar 
of his immense mmd, wo seem to know bettor than 
»:any human writer, it may be truly said that we 
scarcely know anything. We see him, as far as we 
do see nim, not in himself, but in a reflex image from 
the objectivity in which he was manifested; he is 
Falstan, and Mercutio, and Malvolio, and Jaques,and 
Portia, and Imogen, and Lear, and Othello ; but to us 
he is scarcely a determined person, a substantial 
reality of past time, the man Shakespeare. The two 
greatest names in poetry are to us little more than 
names. If we are not yet come to question his 
existenoe, as we do that of *the blind old man of 
Scio's rocky isle ’ — an improvement in oritical acutO' 
ness doubdess reserved for a distant posterity— wo as 
little fsel, the power of identifying the young man 
who came up from Stratford, was afterwards an 
indifferent player in a London theatre, and retired to 
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his native place in middle life, with the author of 
Macbetli and Lear, as wo can give a distinct historic 
))erBonality to Homer. All that insatiable ouriosity 
and unwearied diligence have hitherto detected about 
Shakespeare serves rather to disappoint and perplex 
us, than to fumi^ the slightest illustration of his 
character. It is not the register of his baptism, or 
the draft of his will, or the orthography of his name 
that we seek. Ko letter of his writing, no record of 
his conversation, no character of him drawn with any 
fulness by a contemporary has been produced/* The 
depth of mystery surrounding everything connected 
with the^lim of the greatest poet ever horn, the pride 
and glory of England for ages, can only be ex* 
plained by the suppositiem that me England of Elizar 
both knew not me^ worth of William Shakespeare. 
The poet of all times, he stood so high above bis own 
time, that his contemporaries were utterly unable to 
measure the power, the grandeur, and the magnitude 
of him whom they saw walking in the flesh among 
them, but whose heaven-soaring thoughts passed thoir 
understanding. One only^ of all the authors of 
the Elizabethan era spoke in becoming terms of 


of breed.’* NetiUing 


xly things 


dl^ i'ke glory of this goldeia of 
theh that Spenser should/haye.dic^ 

Shakespeare should have lived unki^own, - , „ 

Of the exact number cf Shakespeare's w<irkli ^it 
date of publication, and the order in which 
I wero written, as little is known as of his life. I^dtn 
the testimony of a divine, named Francis Jffiereli who^ 
brought out, in 1698, a book called " Palladia 
or mts Treasury,’* it appears that in that year he had 
written, besides the poems of " Venus and Adcntl,^ 
Lucrece,** and tho “^nnets,” at least twel^ of his 
incomparable plays. As I’lautus and Seneca are 
accounted tho best for comedy and tragedy among the 
Latinos,** says Francis Meres, “ so Shakespeare among 
the English is the most excellent in both kinds for 
the stage. For comedy witness his * Gentlemen of 
Verona ;* his ‘ Eri'ors ;* his ‘ Love Labours I^st ;* 
his * Love Labours Won;’ his ‘Midsummer Kight's 
Dream ;* and his ‘ Merchant of Venice.’ For tragedy 
I his ‘ Eichard II,* ‘ Richard IIL,* ' Henry IV.,* * King 
John,' ‘ Titus Andronicus,’and his ‘ Romeo and Juilet. * " 
It is generally supposed tliat Shakespeare settled in 
j London about 1687, being then twenty-throe years 
old ; but there is absolute daikness as to what he did 
! for some years to come, and only a glimmer of 
knowledge is furnished by the poet s dedication of his 
comedy of “ Venus and Adonis *^to Loi d Southani;pton, 
in which ho describes it as “ tho iirst heir of hts 
invention.” The poet’s acquaintance with Lord 
Southampton, friend of tho earl of Essex, the royal 
favourite, and who was condemned to death with 
him, in ICOl, but pjydoned by tho queen, probably 
led to his ,pr^uctions being made known at couri ; 
but there is no evidence that Elizabeth ever took the 
slightest notice of the greatest of her subjects, or con- 
sidered his head otherwise than as liaMo to the poll- 
tax. Kor did Burleigh, or any other of the men in 
power, display tho least affection or esteem for the sub- 
lime writer who was scattering with prodigal hand in 
sight of them the fruits of his genius, sowing seeds 
compared with which their own doings, their diplo- 
macies, intriguings, and war makings, sank into utter 
insignificance. As fa» as known, the only men who 
appreciated to any extent the exalted spirit dwelling 
among tliem wero some of tho minor poets and 
dramatists of tho age, who sunned themselves m, and 
feebly reflected, tho Eght of his genius. A knot of 
them, Ben Jonson, Beaumont, Fletcher, Seldon, 
(y'otton, Donne, and half a dozen more of the literary 
host of “ Eliza’s golden time,” were in the habit of 
meeting William Shakespeare at a sort of club esta. 
blished by Sir Walter Baleigh at the Mermaid 
tavern, in Bread Street, listening to “ words of flame** 
such as, probably, the world had never hoatd before 
-—and may never hear again. As recorded by 
Beaumont— 

What things hare wo seon 
Done at the Mermaid I Heard words that have been 
Bo nimMe and so full of subtile flame, 

As if that every one from whence tbev came 
Had meant to put his whole wit in a jest, 

And had resolv'd to live a fool the rest 
Of hie dull life.*' 

^ Before lEe end of the sixteenth centuty, Shakespeare 
gablishbd, besides tho works already cited* 

TaJfling of the Shrew;” the second |»art of 







il»$i ihre^ parts of ** Yt ^ 

^ Wv^ of WiMsor;’* •*Aa you like it;" 
»• Wt^ ado about “King Heii^ V,;" 

and, probably, tne first druft^of “Hamlet." 
Al^i tbe number and names of the plays produced 
by ffiiakespeaie from the opening of the seventeenth 
#uiury to the termination of his literary career, 
pinions are divided, but the conjecture most gener^y 
awitted is that up to the year 1600 he had written 
twenty*thTe6 or twenty-four pieces. From this date 
' to the end he probably wro^ fifteen more tragedies 
and comedies, among them ^e most sublime of his 
productions. They were “ Timon of Athens ♦* Mea- 
sure for Measure;" “Macbeth;” a new and en- 
larged edition of “Hamlet;" “Troilus and Cressida;" 
“Twelfth Night;" “ Ooriolanns “Julius Caasar;” 
“ Antony and Cleopatra “ A Winter’s Tale 
“Othello;” “King Lear;" “Cymbelino;" “Henry 
VIIL;” and “The Tempest." The first collective 
edition of the dramas was not published till 1623, 
seven years after Sliakespeare’s death— the delay 
fumishing another proof of the indifference of the 
epoch to tlie heavon-jnsi)irc(l poet which it had borne. 
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greati» pm of bin Utemrr activity falling 
into the reign of her eucoeasor. Bacon was 
three years De$>rd Shahespeare ; but he outlived him 
eleven yeans, and the poet’s -work was all but done 
when that of the philosopher began. Though staxul 
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There is some significan<^ iiyo in the fact that the 
decease of Elizabeth, preening his own by thirteen 
year^ was not commemorated in any way by Shake- 
spoafe, which neglect produced complaints from a 
verse-maker named Chcttle, who put forth a dismal 
elegy, entitled “ Englandes Mouiming Garment," 
lamenting that “ silver-tongued Melioert," with otliera 
of the learning authors, did not assist him to w*ail the 
nation^s loss. It cannot be doubted that the poet, 
whoso inwaid eye measured all things, 'saw clearly 
the gi‘eatness as well as the littleness of the singular 
ifvoman who had wielded the sceptre of England 
for so long a time, beholding her as beheld by fmuro 
generations — generations admitting with one universal 
voice that Shakespeare derived no &me from living in 
the age of Elizab^h, but that Elizabeth’s great glory 
iVNus to live in the age of Shakespeare. 

When Shakespeare had nearly finished bis meteor- 
like ^reer upon earth, another star of the first 
magni^de, of splendour scarcely inferior, arose with 
Francis Bacon. He, “the wisest, groatot, meanest 
of inankind," can be claimed, however, but in a small 
for the peri^ of Elizabeth, his' fame alike 


ing side to side on Ihe roll of English literature, the 
two greatest names inscribed theicon, and the two 
greatest lives ever bom together at any epoch of tho 
world, their careers strikingly difierod from each 
other. Shakespeare lived in utter obscurity, all but 
unknown to his contemporaries : Bacon in the bright 
glare of public fotne, known not only, but known too 
well. His course was a strange one in mai^ lespects. 
Sun of Sir Nicolas Bacon, keeper of tlie Great Seal, 
nephew of Burleigh, and, when very young, a favoui ito 
with Elizabeth, he^scem^ to have from the commence- 
ment a high career before him, with no social difficul- 
ties to overoome ; yet for all this, and his astounding 
genius and immense ambition, he had to figlithis way 
upwards step by step, against olwtacles and perplexiticss 
without Ond. Everything was in his favotir, but hiu 
towering genius was against him. Leaving Cam- 
bridge at the ago of sixteen, a boy in years but 11 %, 
learning already a man, he travelled abroad for some 
time, and, recalled at the death of his father, had to 
learn that he was penniless, the title and fortune of 
Sir Niodus going to his eldest son, Sir Anthony 
Bacon. He now tl^w himself on the patronage of his 
great and powerful uncle, but only to be disappoinfod 
in his hones of advancement, Burleigh having dis- 
covered already that he was an “ innovator," and, 
what was worse, a “ theorist.’ 'Xliereupon ho entered 
his name at Gray’s tnn as a law student, made a few 
friends and many enemies; TievertheU>ss worked 
his way up at the bar, bocatho a successful advocate. 
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a meittl)6r of tUo Houbo of Commons, and in a sh6l*t 
time aoqirived snch fame as an orator that tlm queen 
hersdf went to lihten to his plead ings, Elizabeth 
admired his spooch, but did not admire his opposition 
to various suosidios which she wanted to bo voted ; 
and iW’-on was soon informed that ho had fallen into 
disgrace at court, and would have to suffer all the 
consequences which this entailed under a despotic 
government- Half in despondency, half in disdain, 
lie now resolved to abandon public life, and to sequester 
himself as a scholar in the monastic solitude of 
Cambridge ; but l>cfore the scheme could bo carried 
into execution lie had become intimate with the earl 
of Eiwex, who most generously made him a present of 
a small estate at Twickenham to enable him to com- 
mence, unreproHsed by worldly anxieties, a series of 
vast literary labours, which had long been the dream 
of his ambition. I'he first fruit of those labours was 
a volume of “ Essays,” which at once established the 
fame of the author as a philos(q)her of nature and of 
human nature. 



STAY us OF noan bacok. 


The renown of his bpok brought Bacon forth from 
his retirement, and roocoupying again hisT place at 
the bar, he was enrolled among the crown lawyers. 
' Soon after 0 (U‘iirred the mad rebellion of Essex, and 
to Bacori was assigned tlio mournful duty of piose- 
curing his kind friend and benefactor. The manner 
in which he executed this task, and the cruel harsh- 
ness with which he broYight the wlwle weight of his 
splendid oratory to bear against the unfortunate 
prisoner, to whom ho wjis l^nnd by all the ties <rf 
gratitude, foims one of the dark spots in the resplen* 
dent fern© of the iminoidal philosopher. Even Kif 
friends were indigiiiwit at Baeon^s CMjnduct this 


Qceasiem, and to vindicate himself he wrote an 
“ Apology,” the pith of which was in th© Sentenoe, 

** That which I puform^ at the bar in my ^Mio 
service, by the rules of duty I was bound to doit 
honestly and without prevarication.” But probably 
the rules of duty ” had less iiifluenoe in directing the 
philosopher's course in this instance than his . 
soaring ambition and covetousness of political power 
and distinotioni necessarily mean in an ago when both 
could be obtained only by subserviency to the pre- 
dominant despotism. Having done the not honourable 
work demanded of him, Bt^n assiduously continued 
his attendance at court, but with as little suoooss as 
before, Elizabeth showing much inclination to listen 
to his eloquent talk, but none whatever to promote 
him to a higher sphere of usefulness than that of 
queen^s counsellor. In this doubtful and humiliating 
{K>sirion, the great philosopher remained till the end 
of the reiga, yearning after the wealth flowing from 
tho hands of ^ queen, and disdaining the infinitely 
higher wealth of his own mind. At the death of 
Elizabeth, Bacon had reached tho ogo of forty-two, 
without having jivodnced as yet anything but Iris 
Essays,” as tlie first so the least imi)oitant of all his 
writings. However, unimportant os they were com- 
})ared with tho later resuite of Iris mighty inlclleot, 
they nevertheless marked an era in the history of 
English philosophy. In tlie first edition of the 
Essays,” published in 1507, there were ten dissorta- 
! tious, entitled, respectively, ‘’Of Studies;” “Of 
Discourse;” “Of Ceremonies and J{osiK5c;ts;” “Of 
Followers and Friends;” “Of Suitors;” “Of Ex- 

g nso ;” “ Of llegiinent of Health ;” “ Of Honour and 
putarion;” “Of Faction;” and “Of Negotiating.” 
Nearly all these treatises wore exixindca in later 
editions to about double their extent, and a number 
more wore added in tlio reign of Elizabetli's Buccewsor, 
which saw the main part of the literary caioor of the 
most august philosopher ever bom to England. 

Compared with tJjo literature of fiction, tlio prose 
authorship of the reign of Elizabeth was very cir- 
cumsoribed in its list of names. Besides Bacon theio ^ 
were only two writers <!if note, Ilichai'd Hooker and 
llogor Asham. Hooker, famous as the author of one 
great book, tho “ Enclesiastioal Polity,” was a native of 
Exeter, the son of |XK)r parents, but whom tho liberality 
of a relative allowed to study at Oxford, where he 
^ booamo Hebrew lecturer. He left his pjst in 1580, 
having, as recorded by a friend, “ his quiet and csiyo- 
I cious soul stored with all tho prcciotis learning of , 
tho philosopliers, casuists, and schoolmen,” to proami a 
few sermons at St. Paul’s Cross, London. Wandering 
divines, coming up to town in this way, liad “ lodg- 
ings and diet ” free of expense, at a known 

as tho “ Shunamite’s house,” where also poor Bicbard 
Hooker descended, to his own exceeding grief. His 
coll was attended by a Mrs. Churchman, possessed of 
a daughter named Joan, whom she managed to foist 
upon tlie innocent divine, who found himself a 
manied man almost as soon as ho had done preaching. 
The . marriage involved tho loss of a fellowship at 
Oxford, from which Hooker had derived his chief 
maintenance, and after starving for a few years, he was 
glad enough to accept a very diminutive “ living ” at 
Drayton-'Beaiichamp, in Buckinghamshire. Uo^ W 
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vviMii;iildtQd^o^ day by a former pupil, €leor{)|;e Oran- 
' uteri of the arckbiahop, ^ko found the 

Ueorew lecturer not, ae expected^ in study, but 
tending bis small allotment of sheep in a common 
fields*' On nioceoding homeward, Cinnmer was still 
mors astounoed to hear a shrill voice from the dis- 
tance crying, in authorative tone, ** Richard, come 
and rock the cradle.*' Not being able to forbear 
hinting at the domestic discomforts of his learned 
friend, Hooker calmly replied that “as saints have 
usually a double share of the misfortunes of this 
present life, it did not become him to repine : ho sub- 
mitted to the Divine will, and laboured to possess his 
soul in patience©.** I'hioiigh Cranmor’s influence the 
sage was appointed lecturer at' tlie Temple, and after- 
wards incuml)ent of Boscombe, in Wiltshire, with a 
prebend at Salisbury, which placed him above want, 
and the necessity of 'tending sheep and rocking ciudlos. 
At Boscombo he began, and in lh91 published, the 
first lour books of the gi‘oat work which made his 
name famous all at once, tho “ Eordesiastical Polity,*’ 
It was an elalx>rato attempt to defend the Church of 
England against the attacks of the Puritans, carried 
out with a literary power and a force of logic and of 
reasoning that remained unsurpassed. He contended 
for episcopacy as an apc^stolical institution, and always 
preferable, when circurastanoos would allow its pre- 
servation, to tho moro democratic model of the 
Calyinist congregations. Though elevating the au- 
thority of an episcopal hiemrehj^ even in matters of 
belief, with an exaggeration not easily reconciled to 
the Protestant right of private judgment, tho “Eccle- 
siastical J’olity ** gained great ]Xipularity among all 
classes, and Elizfibetli admired it so much as to 
present tflo author with the rich living of Bishops- 
bourne, near Caiitmbury. Here Hooker spent the 
remaining five years of his life, publishing a fifth 
book of his “ Polity,’* and getting refidy three more, 
which were not printed, however, till nearly half a 
century afterwards, when the influence of the work 
was growing powerful enough to bring a king of 
England bai;k to tlie fold of Homo. 

Far rem(»ved from Hookei^ in religious doctrine, yet 
nut unlike him in tho style of his literai*y productions, 
was Roger Aschara, second greatest prose writer of 
the mgii of Elizabeth. Ascham, the son of poor 

g irents, like Hooker, and like him, too, teacher of 
reek at Cambridge, was already in his forty-fourth 
year when Elizabeth ascended tho throne ; but though 
the queen loved young j>eoplo about her, his ago did 
not prevent him from becoming her private seorotaiy 
and Latin reader, involving the duty of being at court 
the greater part of his time. He had already acquired 
some literary fiime as autlior of a curious work, called 
“ Toxoplulus, pr Partitions of Shooting,*’ much admired 
for the torsonoss of its diction, as well as the lucid 
treatment of the subject ; and basking in the sunshine 
of royal favour, he oommonced writing another book, 
the greatest of his productions, issued, though only 
after his death, under tho title of “ The Schoolmaster.** 
In tho interval ^twocn completing this work, one of 
the best educational treatises ever written, and his 
. retirement from court, which took place in 1563, 
Ascham^ brought out a series of Latin “ Epistles,** 
descriptive of his travels in foreign countries, which 


gain^ gimt renown, both on account of their style— 
an imitation of that of Cicero— and Die curiou s 
historical and biographical facts which they con- 
tained. Tho latter days of Elizabeth’s secretary are 
believed to have been passed in poverty and misery. ! 
For a time tho queen rewarded his services hand- 
somely, but having left her neiglil)ourhood, she 
thought no more of him; and he being a man 
utteiiy averse to asking any favours, and fund of in- 
dependence, he liad to pay tho penalty of it in bitter 
indigence. To divert bis mind from too much study, 
ho took to “ aloctryoinachia,** or, in clear English, 
cock-fighting, which fashionable amusement, greatly 
in vogue among the courtiers of Elizabofh, made him 
still poorer and scarcely wiser, and finally occasioned 
his death by an exposure to cold. For some time be- 
fore his decease lie suffered greatly from tbvor, in spite 
of which he kept up his night studies, woiking parti- 
cularly hard in the mouth of December, 1568, in the 
composition of a Latin poem, for presentation to the 
queen on Now Yeai ’« day. But befdre the new year 
arrived, Roger Ascham had completed his eai'thly- 
labours, leaving his poem unfinished. Elizabeth, 
hearing of his death, feelingly remarked tliai slm 
would have rather lost “ ton thousand iiounds *’ than 
her old secretary — a sum at which she probably valued 
but few of her friends. Better than her majesty’s 
memento were Fuller’s quaint wor&s in commemora- 
tion of Roger Ascham. “He was,” recorded the 
quaint old chronicler, “ an honest man, and a goed 
^(Xiter. Archery was his pastime in youth, which, 
in his old age, ho exchanged for cock-fighting. His 
‘Toxophilus* is a good book for young men; his 
* Schoolmaster * for old men ; his * Epistles’ for all men.” 

The reign of Elizabeth, with all itrf litexary ‘glory, 
produced exceedingly little in science and tho fine 
arts. I’ossessed of no iiuaginatioii, and essentially 
utilitarian in all her tastes, tho queen never had 
any liking for art, and as far as science wont acknow- 
ledged it only in Shakespeare’s definition as “ cunning 
in niusick and the mathematiclcs.” Tho chief painters 
of tho Elizabelhan age w'oro Dutchmen, skilled in 
delineating portraits upon canvas, the only fonn of 
high art patronized by the upper classes, who 
slavishly followed tho model set by tho court. 
Among tho most renowned of these limners were 
Lucas Van lleere, offsjxring of an old artist family 
settled at Ghent, and Henry Cornelius Vrooni, a native 
of Haarlem. former, poet as well as painter, 
author of a “ Boomgard dor IWye,** or Garden of 
Poetry, was in gi*oat favour with Elizalx^th, owing td 
the outrageous flattery of whicli he made use in her 
portmits, at a time when Lor features assumed a very 
haggard appeaiance. hi one of his pictorial allegories 
the shrewd Dutchman repmonted the aged queen of 
such excessive beauty as to make her glance suffice 
to dazzle Venus, Juno, and Minerva, in whoso midst 
she suddenly appeared ; this painting— still tube seen 
at Hampton (^’ourt Palace — pleased her majesty so 
much as t6 lead her into an unusual fit of liberality in 
paying the ai'tist. Lucas Van Heere was otherwise a 
clever man. In 1670 ho painted a gallery for tho earl 
of Lincoln, high-admiral of tAa fleet, in which ho ropiu- 
ifented the costumes of diSyitont nations, and because 
of the fioklonesa of feshiuns in the icalin of Elizabeths 
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•Bt Ui& Xhii^Udum ^own (ut aafeedi, with a pair of aaotM fthMi oa tUtw p«rt« : fh«. Ibor^ pwtt %dm 
in his hands sstd a bale of doth at his side, where the entrj^ is into esstls. . Five towe^'Oiie , 
ImSB in favour than Lncas Van Heere was Cornelias at each : the gateway is t^ fifth, havii%<ilv« J 
Ymom, who was chiefly employed hy the earl of lodgings in height; ^reeef the other towWnatfo ; 
Nottbgham, and who deaignM the tapestry lepre- four lodgbgs in height^ ^ fonrth oontaineth' 
aenting the defeat of the Spanish Armada, which for buttery, pautry, past^, lardeiy, and hitches. In one 
along time ornamented the wdls of the Ilonae of of the towera a study called Paradise, where ia 
litords. The queen herself disliked Vi^m and the dose in the middle of eight squares lattioed; about 
majority of his brother artists, requiring, as she and at the top of every square is a desk lodged to set 
expressed it, none but “special cunning painters,” or hooks on. The giurde-robe in the oastle is axcenJing 
wen after the Van Heere stylo. “ To do the profes- fiiir ; and so are the gardens within the mote and the 
don justice,” Ha3’8 Horace Walpole, “they seem to orchards without; and in the orchards are mounts 
have flattered her the least of all her dependants, for ‘ppere topiario* written alx>ut, with degrees like 
Uiere is scarcely a single portrait of her that can ho turnings of a oocklo<Bhell, to come to top without 
called btwitiful. The profusion of ornaments with pain.” Notwithstanding all the show and ornament 
which tlioy are loaded are marks of her continual lavished upon these oasUes, or gentlemen’s nn^ii»ion« . 
fondness for dross, while they entirely exclude all a great many of them had wood for their prinoipai 
grace, and leave no more room for a painter’s genius material, as stated by Leland in his description ol 
than if ho had boon employed to copy an Indian idol Morley House, near Mandioster, which, he says, was 
totally composed of hands and necklaces. A pale “builded, saving the foundation of stone squared, that 
Koinan nose, a head of hair loaded with crowns and riseth within a great rooto a rix feet above the wator, 

> jMiwdcrod with diamonds, a vast ruff, a vaster fardin- all of timber^-«mr the common sort of building of 
gale, and a hnsliol of pearls, are the features by which the gentlemen for most of Lauoaslure.” 
ovm ylwdy knows at once the pictures of Queen Among the noblest palaces constructed in the reign 
Elizalieth.” of Elizabeth, and held to boa model of all otliors, and 

The architecture of the period was scarcely above of the higher class of domostioarchitoctnre in general, 
that of art in general. Most of the nobility continued was that of her great minister, Lord Burleigh, 
to inhabit thoii' *dclitT!a8rii!ffl,ii4r»'*.<»JM^Wwrtf‘CJittng0a ■' Theobald's, in Hertfordshiic. Eoo- 
I ‘grarttfaiiy into palacas by the alteration of the original nomicai ^ otherwise in his tastes, Burleigh 

' odifleos, and the addition of side wings and other out- lavished immous,.-.. n uma upon this odifioe, which he 
buildings, tlie latter mostly in tho G recian style. As erected mainly for tho pui£>owqe ©f receiving with due 

icmarkod by a distinguished art crifio, “the inOon* splendour his royal mistress, the of Misfortune 

gruous mixturcof the conflicting pvinciplesof Gicdan whenever she should honour him with u ViiflkT 
ftT)d Gothic architecture produced buildings more did so no less than twelve times, remaining fora week 
truly barbaroii^ and more disgusting to a cultivated or longer, and putting him to an expense olP between 
taste than tJjo rudest Norman work/' There were, throe and four thousand jx^unds each time. From a 
however, many exceptions to this general degeneracy parliamentary survey made in the middle of the next 
of taste, and though the queen herself did little or century, eighty years after it had boon completed, 
nothing towards raising the standard of architecture it appears that Burleigh's palace consisted of two 
in tho erection of noble palaces or public buildings, principal quadrangles, with four uut>er courts, called 
some of her minister and courtiers, among them l-»ord the Fountain court, tho Dial court, the Buttery court, 
Burleigh, tho earls of Salisbuiy and of i^uflfolk, and and the Dove-house court. Tho largest of these, the 
the poet, Lord Buckhurst, spent their vast fortunes in Fountain court, about ninety foot square, had on Ihdeast 
the construction of noble mansions, the pride of the side a cloister of seven arches, while the ground floor 
Tudor style of art. It was one of tho consequonoes, fomed a magnifloent ball, the roof of which 
too, of a long reign of peace and national prosperity arched witli carved timber of curious workmanship, 
that building became far more frequent than befoi’o ; In^ the main building, tho lower jjart was diiefly 
and the number of the landed gentiy especially, who devoted to private apartments, wliile the state rooms 
sought to escape the gloom of tho middle in were situated in the floor above, the divisions of 
their ancient habitations, and went to remodel them whioh were more sumptuously decomtod than any 
into more cheerful dwellings, was so great as to leave other part of the palace. The chief of these were tho 
its mark on the English l^dscapo for gmiorations to presence-chamber, finished with carved oak wainscot- 
oomo in the much praised as well as much abused mg, and a ceiling full of gilded pendants,, and Ike 
“ Elizabethan manor-house.” Many of the mansions royal gallery, one hundred and twenty-throe feet long, 
erected during the middle and the latter part of the “wainscoted with oak, and paintings over tlie same ! 
sixteenth century were of magnificent dimensions, and of divers cities, rarely painted and set forth, with a fret 
highly picturesque, from tho varied lines and projjeo- ceiling, with divers pendants, roses, and fiuwer«de* 
tions of the plan and elevation, as well as rich in luces; also divers large stags* heads, which were an eX”* 
fanciful cut work, knobs, bosses, and pannels, giving oellont ornament of fte same.** At each comer of th^ ' 
rise to what was afterwaj’ds well described as the palace stood “a high and fair tower,” and over the 1^1 i 
“ florid ” stylo. Of tho general design of th© ubWe in the middle « a largo and fair turret in the feshiCn irf . 
Ihanaions of the period, an account is given in Lelond's a lantmn, curiously wrought with divers pinnaotes at 
“Itinerary;^ in the description of Wi^hill Oastlo. eacli comer, wherein hangeth twelve bells for ' 
nflar Howden, in Yortodiire. “ Most part of the Ud ing, end ^tdock with chimes end sundry work** Wi ‘ ‘ 
court,” says Lelaud, “is of timbon The. castle is middle ©cnrtwasformed by aquadwm^cne 


^ v]hiy on tiio tsast iri^e of the 

aumotmted'fey the "Green 
hundred and nine feet lon^ and tw^ve 
" excellently well painted wim the several 
in England, and the amm of the noblemen and 

E tknnen in the same/’ Above the gallery was a 
ted walk, on which wore two lofty arches of brick, 
^ ^ 3^ mnall ornament to the bouse, and rendering it 
oombly and pleasant to all that passed by.” Th 
account of this residence of Lord Burleigh 


talUjSS ^ell with the description of the ideal palace 
Spenser's •* Fairio Queene — 

“ High llftod lip wore nmny lofty towora, 

And goodly galleries far overlaid, 

Fall of fair windowH cod delightful bowers, * 

Aud on the top a dial told ilic timely hours.** 
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, the art ,of p^rfening was brought to high per. 
fectm in the reign of Elisabeth, and the groups 
attached to the larger mansions and palaces were laid 
out in the most elaborate manner, partly in the 
Italian and partly in the Butch style, fall of terraces, 
fountains, canals, and labyrinths, Thepleasnre-gardens 
of St Theobald’s contained seven acres, divided into 
as many " knots ” of fantastic shape, « one of which 
was set forth in liken^ of tlie queen’s arms.” A 
foreign traveller who visited Burleigh’s palace in the 
summer of 1698, a few weeks after the death of the 
illttstrious owner, left a record of the guldens as they 
appeared to him. " From the gallery,” the account 
runs, “ in which is painted the genealogy of the kings 
of England, one goes into the great garden, enoom* 
passed with a ditch fall of water, large enough to 
^low of the pleasure of going in a boat and rowing 
between the shnibs and flowers. There are a great 
variety of trees and plants ; labyrinths made with a 
vast amount of labour ; fountains running in basins 
of white marble, and columns and pyramids of wood 
up and down the gardens. After seeing these we were 
led by the gardener into the summer-house, in Ui# 
lower part of which, built semioircularly, are the 
twelve Jfaman emperors, in white marble, and a table 
of touchstone, sot round the upper part^with eisiems 
of lead, which are kept fall of water by means of 
pipes, m that they may hold fish ; They ai-o also veiy 
convenient for bathing in summer time. In another 
pleasure-house near to this, and joined to it by a little 
bridge, was an oval table of red marble.” The 
general state df art of the Elizal^than period was 
reflected to a great extent in these curious gardens, 
with their ton'aces, labyrinths, fountains, pyramids 
of wood, and statues of maible* liove of nature, and 
of the highest forms of beauty which nature alone 
famishes, was curiously mixed up with love of artifi- 
cialness, assuming no definite shape, but wavering to 
and fro, and seeking to appropriate the various tastes, 
good or bad, of other nations. There was not a little 
of anarchy and confusion in this state of things, y^ 
it was an upward movement on the whole, resulting 
finally in nearer approach to ideal perfection, as in 
literature so in science and ari. 


CHAPTER V. 

Eistcoy of Industry sad Oonuaoroe, from the Aoootoion of Eonry VII, to the Death of Elisabeth. 


The Tudor period, most eventful epoch in the 
ifratorial progress of England, formed the basis in 
^any^ respects of that immense development of trade 
industry which took place in the succeeding 
Oentums. At the accession of Henry Vlf, the 
^tnafarial prosperity of the country hod sunk very 
'ioy, and tne reign of the first of the Tudor monarchs 
was far more ^^stinguished for progress made in 
pOoinwrea flian in the mdirstrial pursuits of the people. 
ij^AgnouIture, the first of att industries^ continued 
Jopg ^tnne to be jhi an updeyelop^ state, far 




behind that of most ooniinentrfl oonntries. The w%in 
cause of it, undoubtedly, was the monstrous monopoly 
of lai»a existing sinoe the Korman conquest, which 
had made the whole soil of the kingdom over to 
a few persons, leaving the mass of the peoplo, in- 
cluding those wlfose sinews extracted the mhes of 
the sod, drawing wealth from what was in itself 
worthless, in a i^te pf servitude. A Venetian 
traveller, who visited Eni^ndm a diplomatic oapacity 
•in the year 1490, give^i^ graphic description of this 
unnatuxal monopoly of knd, un4':’ which the onorgiss 
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of 4 whoJo' Btklioii were fcgit lying orushed and broken. 

is not a foot of land m all England*” he 
writes, “ which is not held either under the king or 
tjbo church ; and many monasteries also pay acknow- 
l^gments to the king for their possessions ; a great 
number of them having been founded out of the 
funds, by the orqwn, after the amqijost by King 
AViUiam” “King William ” the tiavollor shrewdly 
adds, “ conquered England for the crown* All the 
land that was fit for cultivation was divided into a 
number of parts called military servmes, giving to each! 
service, or, ns otherwise named, /ce, GO acres of ]Und, 
an acre being about as much as two oxen can cultivate 
in a year. It is computed that there are at present 
90,2a0 of these feesi but the English Churdi is in 
possession of 28,015 of them; the remainder ore the 
piniierty of the crown or of the barons of tho realm, 
who, however, pay acknowledgments to tho crown for 
them.” It would be imi>ossiblo to give in a few lines 
a clearer picture of tho social state of England at 
tho end of the fifteenth century, 

“ All tho lands of tho nobility,” continues the ob- 
servant Italian, “ are not in cultivation, for a great 
jjortion lies barren and waste, and 1 am told that 
there are more than four thousand parks in. England, 
all enclosed With timber fencosi Such is tho condition 
of the lords temporal in this kingdom. But that of 
the lords spiritual is still bettor, for, besides their own 
lands, they possess tho actual tenth of all the produce 
of the earth, and of every animal.” That agnoulturo 
did not flourish under this dead weight of “lords 
tempoial ” and “ lords spiritual ” was fio wonder ; but 
there were yet other causes at work which contributed 
to destroy it. I'he chief of those was tho great 
depopulation of tlio country caused by the long civil 
ware. Ilioro was nothing that struck tho Vene- 
tian traveller more at his first entrance into England 
than the scarcity of human beings every where. “ Tho 
][)opiilation of this island,” ho exclaims, “does not 
appear to mo to bear any projxirtion to her fertility 
and riches. I rode from Dover to liondon, and from 
London to Oxford, a distance of more than 200 
Italian miles, and it seemed to me very thinly inha- 
bited ; but, lost the way I wont should have differed 
from the other parts, I irupnrtd of those who rode to 
the north of tho kingdom, to the boidors of Scotland, 
and was told that it was tho same case there; nor 
was there any variety in the report of tliose who went 
to Bristol and into Comwall.” It is probable that tho 
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been inhabitants of towns, there would have remained 
only two millions of individiukls, men, woihen, and 
children, for the cultivation of some twenty millions 
of acres oi‘ arable land. The task was a clear impossi- 
bility, even without the terrible despotism ol* a hundred 
thousand temporal and spiiitual lords. 

A last cause of the low state of agriculture — or, 
pifrhaps, cause und consequence alike— was the great 
demand fir English wool throughout the ocmtinetit at 
ilite period. This made it for a time much morp lu- 
oii^e tp keep largo flocks of sheop than to cultivate 
ihc soil ; and liauds boooming likewise more and mose^ 
acarcci aero after aero of aiablo land was eonvorised I 


info pasture, feniy. Yll* was, aware ^of tlii? 
importance of this giwipg evil^ ana attemi^ted, 
was his wont in all thfo^ fo remedy it by Icgiskir 
tion. . Several acts were passed to enforce tillage and 
discourage sheep-breeding ; hy one of them, g^t 
owners of flocks— often possessing above twenty tm>n- 
sand head — ^wero not allowed to have more than two; 
thoui^nd, and, to make the business less profitable, 
restrictions were laid on tho export of wool. The 
latter part of Henry’s policy; though fatal in a wm- 
mercial sense, took some effect in regard to agi'icul- 
ture, and with the decrease of exports tliere came an 
increase of arable land. However, the progress was 
naturally slow, and Henry’s legislation did probably, 
on the whole, more harm than good. 

The two staple exports of English produce at this 
time were wool and tin, while tlie chief article of im-^ 
j)ort was wine. “With tho exception of wine,” says 
the Italian traveller of tho year 1496, “ they import 
nothing from abroad for their subsistence. Neverthe- 
less tlie sale of their valuable tin brings large sums of 
money, and still more do they derive from their extra- 
ordinary abundance of wool, which boars such a hi^h 
price and reputation throughout Europe. And in 
onlor to keep tho gold and silver in the country when 
once it has entered, they liave made a law, which has 
been in operation for some time now, that no money 
nor gold or silver plate shall be carried out of Eng- 
land.” The short-sightod policy which dictated tliis 
law was less Henry’s own than that of tlie age ; bo 
that when Loid Ghanoellor Morton declared to the 
parliament which mek in November, 1487, that it 
was the king’s wish to have a statute passed, order- 
ing “ that whatsoever merchandize shall bo brouglit 
in from beyond tho seas may bo omployf'd*upon tlie 
commodities of this land, whei oby the kingdom’s stock 
of treasure may be 'sure to be kept from being di- 
minished by any overtrading of the, foreigner,” the 
words met with immense applause. In tlie same mes- 
sage to pai’liamont, tho lord chancellor was vojy out- 
spoken in respect to tho king’s wish to onrioh himself, 
fonned, as he argued, with the ultimate object of 
enriching the nation. “ Lhstly,” said Cardinal Morton, 

“ because the king is well assured that you would not 
have him poor that wishes you rich, he doubtotl^ not 
but that you will have care as well to maintain his 
revenues of customs and all other natures, as also to 
supply him with your loving aids if tho ease shall so 
require. The luther for that you know that the king 
is a good husband, and but a steward, in effect, for the 
public ; and that what comes from you is but as moi» 
ture drawn from the earth, which gathers into a cloud, 
and falls back upon the earth again.” If the eloquent 
lord chancellor’s simile was correct, then England must 
have exhaled an enormous moisture of wealth in the 
quarter of a century of Henry VII. According to 
Lord Bacon, the “ cloud ” had gathered, at the dea^ 
of the king, “the sum of near eighteen hundred thou- 
sand pounds sterling,” whidi, at the present value of 
money, would amount to about thirty millions sterling 
-—an ahrmst fobolous mass of riches. 

Eestriotive as were most of the commercial laws of 
Henry, he yet did much for the advancement of inter- 
natic^ traffic, by concluding advantageous treatieft 
^with nearly all the oountiies having intercourse mih 



there, eslft^'at 

^ ^ me^ffiteentb oentiijry'a rex^ 6(»iBiderabte 

' mmimt of trade with Denmaa-k, the Hanee Towtui, 
dWed^ and Norway, the Low Countries, Spain, Por- 
and Italy. Thoro were colonies of English 
nssrohants sottl^ at the chief poits of all the^ conn- 
tri^ and the stipulation regarding their privileges, 
induding their right to elect their own “ governors ’* 
and ^ al^rmon,” form an important clause in all the 
agreonionts. But greater than with any other foreign 
sUte was the commercial intercourse of England 
vdth the Netherlands. The groat and flourishing 
cities of the latter country — which was very much 
in the fifteenth what' Great. Britain became in the 
ninetenth century-— were vast consumers of the im- 
portant raw material, wool, sending in return various 
manufactured articles, such os clothing and arms ; and 
to carry on this intercourse, numerous Flemish mer- 
chants were settled in England, as well as English | 
merchants in the Netherlands. To all these, the tern- | 
jiorary intemiption of commerce, arising out of the I 
im})osturo of Perkin Warbook, and the encourago- 
meiit given to him by the duchess of Burgundy, proved 
a serious blow. Henry commenced hostilities in 1493 
by expelling all Flemish traders from the English 
dominions, whereupon the regent of the Netherlands, 
Archduke Philip, took reprisals, and banished all 
English subjects from his country. This absurd war- 
fare, 'fatal to the best interests of Wh countries, lasted 
for nearly three years, wluui at last the subjects 
forced the sovereigns into peace. “ By this time,” so 
Lord Bacon tells the story, “ the interruption of trade 
between the English and the Flemish began to pinch 
the merchants of both nations very sore; which i 
moved them, by all moans they could devise, to affect 
and disjKise their sovereigns re8|)ectively to open the 
intercourse again, wherein time favoured tliem. For 
the archduke and bis council began to see that Perkin 
would prove but a runagate and citizen of the world, 
and that it was the part of children to fall out about 
liabies. And the king on his |)art, after tlio attempts 
upon Kent and Northumbeilaud, began to have the 
business of Perkin in loss estimation ; so as he did not 
put it to account in any consultation of state. But 
ti;uit;which moved him most was, that being a king that 
loved wealth and treasure, lie could not endure to 
have traile sick, nor any obstruction to continue in the 
gate vein which di^iseth that blood. And yet he 
kept state so far, os first to be sought unto. Wherein 
the merchant adventurers likewise, being a strong 
company at that time, and well under-set with rich 
men and good order, did hold out bravely; taking 
otr the commodities of the kingdom, though they lay 
dead upon their hands for want of vent. At the last, 
commissioners mot at London to treat : on the king’s 


g irt, Bishop Fox, lord privy seal; Viscount Wells; 

ondal, prior of Saint John’s; Warhom, master of the | 
rolls, who began to gain much upon the king’s 

S pinion ; Urswick, who was almost over one ; and j 
isely : on the archduke’s part, the Lord Severs, his j 
admiml; the Lord Vorunsel, president of Flanders, j 
and othoi's. ^ Those concluded a perfect treaty, both of 
imity and intercourse, between the king and the 
arehduko, containing articles both of state, commerce, 
and free fishing^** This treaty, long after known by 


the Plemi^ aa the ** interemsus was a re* 

markable mstanoo of the power already aocpilred by 
the commercial interest at the end of the fifteenth 
century— a power sufficient to influence even so 
despotic a king as Henry VIL, and strong enough to 
smother the flames of war. 

Commerce might have been much more flourishing 
in Henry’s time but for the heavy charges with which 
not only the imports, but, what was worse, even the 
exports were burthoned. Originally, these dues— 
comprised under the term consuetudinos, or regal taxes, 
which came to be changed into “ customs” — amounted 
to thr^ ponce for every twenty shillings’ worth of mer- 
cliandize either imported or exported ; yet in course 
of time these imijosts were doubled and trebled. A 
new t^ax, cjilled poundage, wjis granted by parliament 
to King Edwaid I.; and this, too, Henry VIL had 
raised from throe pence to twelve pence, “ to guard 
the Bctis and protect the ships from pirates.” The 
claim was not a mere pretence of raising money, for the 
king, in reality, expended large sums in projecting 
oommeroo and gaining for England the mastery of the, 
seas. He built, at a cost of fourtcMin thousand pounds 
sterling of the money of the time, a laige armed vessel, 
called the “ Groat Harry,” which came to be the first 
ship of that mighty fleet of war known subsoquontly as 
the Iteyal Navy. Previously, whenever the government 
required vessels for the dofonco of* the coast, or other 
warlike purposes, the seaport towns had to furnish 
them, which armngement did not always bring either 
the best ships or best men. In otlier respects Homy was 
exceedingly anltioiis to raise the honour of the English 
flag. Ho assisted Sebastian Gabot, a Venetian settled 
at Bristol, to fit out a vessel, and go wostwaid across 
the Atlantic, in search of unknown continents. Tho 
result was tho discovery of Newfoundland and adja- 
cent territories on the continent of North America. 
A greater honour jihan this tho king missed by the 
merest cliance. Christopher Columbus, having in 
vain applied to various princes for aid to carry out his 
vast schemes, sent his own brother Bartholomew to 
Henry VIL, in tho year* 1488, on the like mission. 
But the vessel in which Bartholomew sailed was 
attacked by pirates, and tho unfortunate ambassador 
got captured and carried off to the African coast as a 
slave. When, after some years, bo made his escape, 
and succeeded in reaching England, it was too late. 
Christopher Columbus had left Si>aiii on the se(iond of 
August, 1492, and was already on his wfiy to the 
’‘wonderful continent in tlio west. Thus narrowly did 
I England miss the honour of tlie greatest maritime dis- 
covery of all ages. * 

llie story of Cabot’s voyage acnoss the North At- 
lantic, eliding in tho dis(x>vory of Newfoundland, is 
quaintly told by Lord Bacon. *“ There was,” he says, 
one Sebastian Ghtbato, a Venetian, dwelling in Bris- 
tol, a man fikilfuband expert in cosmography and navi* 
gallon. This man seeing the success, and emulating 
perhaps tlip enterprise of Chratophorus Columbus, in 
that fortunate discoveiy towaidstho south-west which 
hed been by him made some six years before, conceited 
with himself that lands might likewise bo discovered 
towards the north-west. AM, surely, it may be he 
%ad more firm and ^gnamb conieotures of it than 
Columbus had of this at the first For the two great 
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iiSwodB qC ^ oM (Hid now wttrifl bejnj;, iii the fihapo 
tttiift Making of them, broad towards the noi-th and 
{xdufed iowai-^ the south, it is likely that the di^ 
oOWfy first b(^n where the lands did nearest meet. 
A^d there had been before tlrnt time a discovery of 
some lands, which they took to bo islands, and were 
itrdeed the continent of America, towards the norm- 
west» And it may bo that some relation of this nature 
coming afterwards to the knowledge of Columbus, and 
liy him suppressed— desirous rather to make his en- 
terprise the child of his science and fortune than the 
fidlower of a former discovery — did give him better 
assurance that all was not sea, from the we^ of Europe 
and Africa unto Asia, than either Senoca’e prophecy, 
01* Plato’s antiquities, or Iho nature of the tides and 
land-winds, and the like, wliioh wei*e the conjectures 
that were given out whcreiipm he should have re- 
lied : llioiigh 1 am not ignorant that it was likewise 
laid unto the casual and 'wind-beaten discovery, a 
little before, of a Spanish pilot who died in tlie house 
of Columbus. But this Gabato, bearing the king in 
hand, that lie would find ont an island endued with 
rich commodities, procured him to man and victual a 
ship at Brisiol for the discovery of that island , with 
whom ventured also throe small ships of London mer- 
chants, fraught with some gross and slight wares, fit 
for commerce with barbarous people. Ho sailed, as 
ho affirmed at his 'return, and made a chart thereof, 
very far westwards, with a quarter of the north, on 
the north side of Terra do Ijabrador, until ho came to 
the latitude of sixty-seven df^gi'ces and a half, finding 
the seas still oiHjn.*’ In the intent gi’anted to Sebas- 
tian Cabot and his three sons, the navigators wore 
autbori 2 ed by King Henry “ to set up our banner in 
any town, castle, island, or continent of the countries 
to Iw discovered by them ; and such of the said 


SO 


towns, castles, or islands so found out and subdued 
by them, to occupy and possess, as our vassals, gover- 
nors, lieutenants, and deputies.’* Henry VII., it thus 
appears, was the fii*st monarch of England who con- 
ceived the idea of that vast colonial empire which, 
three oonturios later, came to encircle the globe. 

The discovery of America, together with the newly 
found passage round the Capo of Good Hope, had im- 
mediate roHtilts upon tlie commerce of England, which 
shared at least a pari of the fl(x>d of riches which set 
in from the golden lands of bi>th the oast and tlie west. 
3ut while wealth kept fiwst iucJtMising, particularly in 
the larger towns, the nation’s prosperity gaimd not 
altogutlier, the ]^)olicy oi restriction, or, in moderB*| 
language, of “ protection,” Iwing by universal consent 
still acknowledged as the easonoo of governmental 
wisdom. Bo littk^ in fact, wore the tnie^ laws of 
political economy understood, tliat the increase of 
precious metals, which naturally caused a corresponding 
increase in the price of coramoditios, was contomplatf^d 
with great alarm. I’o guard against and check tho 
rise in tho value of English produce, the maximum 
price of most articles was fixed by law. The price of 
ja yard of scarlet cloth was limited to twenty-six whil - 1 
jiiigs— -Inducing money to tlie value of our time that | 
of a yard of fine cloth to iughtoou, and of a yard of 
coarse cloth to ten shillings. Even liord Bacon, ; 
wiitim a century later, and in what must be oott* 
ridded ft &r more enlightened ago, gieatly applflfcUds 


“Ho also made,^ says the hislorkm <]tf 
“statutes for the maintenance of drcMoiy' ahd 
keeping of wools within the realm; and tmt 
but for stinting and limiting the prices oloth,i^ie 
for the finer and another for the' coarser sort. Which 
I note, both because it was a rare thing to set priids^f^: 
by statute, especially upon our home commodities ; iMoid 
b^ause of the wise model of this act, not pi*osoribkig 
prices, but stinting thorn not to exceed a rate, that the 
clothier might drape accordingly as he might aflford.*^ 
The last part of the sentence, meant no doubt seriously 
by tho author, was yet full of sarcasm. It was the 
natural effect of all these rostiictive laws that Engli^ 
produce became, not cheaper in quantity, but worse in 
quality ; profits necessarily remained the same, but 
the standaid of goods got lowered, “ that the clothier 
might drape accordingly os he might afford.” The 
evil effect of this logimtion kept for a long time 
English manufacturing industry far behind that of 
the Continent ; and Birmingham, Manchester, Leeds, 
and Liverpool remained unknown villages, while Ant- ' 
werp, Ghent, Augsburg, and Venice were magnificent 
cities, radiating far and wide the outward light of 
higher forms of material civilization. 

During the reign of Henry VIII. the commerce and 
industiy of Eiigknd made very considerable progress, 
in spite of the terrible despotism that was weighing 
upon the country and repressing the enei-gies of the 
people. Tho longfroodomfrom warwhich therealm had 
enjoyed under tho nilo of the first Tudor king, and 
the growing prosperity following in its train, de- 
veloped peaceful pursuits in spite of all obstacles, the 
natuml tendency of things being to raisg ISnglish 
industry on a level with that of tlio noiglibonring 
states on tho continent of Europe. Like all tyrants, 
too, Hcniy was luthor inclined to aid in the advance 
ojf merely material prosperity, a proof of which he 
gave soon after his accession to the throne by intro^ 
ducing gardening and tho glowing of vegetables from 
tho Kethcrlands. Previously “ roofs ” wore all but 
unknown in England ; Jhore wore no camts, cab- 
bages, potatoes, turnips, parsnips, radislies, or like 
vegetables, and Catherine of Arragon, when wislting 
to oat a dish of salad, tlio common supper oti her 
native country, had to send for it to Antwerp. It 
was owing to this fact, and to his own attach* 
mont to the pleasures of tho table, as to all othe^ 
sensual gratifications, that Henry had gardeneja 
brought over from tlio Low Countries, and also 
encouraged the traffic in sugar, spices, ami different 
luxuries which Dutch and Foriugueso vessels carried 
from the East. 1’be great centre and mart of Uik 
trade was the city of Antwerp, now risen to the 
height of its wealth and pi ospenty, in consequence o! 
the discovery of tho new ro^ to India around the 
Capo of Good Hope, which diverted the channel of 
eastern commerce away from Venice and towards 
Lisbon. Tho ships of the Portuguese merchants, 
joined in gradually increasing numbers with those, 
of Dutch traders, had come to bring their valuable 
<^rgocs of spices, drugs, and other riem productions oif 
]3ast India, first to Lisbon, and tlien to Antwerp, as' 
to an entrepot^ or midway station, botweeii f" 
m^orn and southern parts of Europe* ,.Tlii» J 
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manjr of the ma^it&otareri^^d ttidom 
: <i^j^ :!M of Broffos al«o removed thither 

better h^ reduoed info subjection and 
d«^isiV-ecl, of its principal privileges hy the Ardiikike 
about the year 1600- Antweip, on the 
f.otihet hand, was secured from interforenoe by its ancient 
ioharters, confirmed by the sucoessive rulers of the 
; ooantryT n^hicht even after its subjection to Austria 
am Spain, left it a fine city all but in name, apjoying 
the advantages of political connection with the masters 
of the new world west of the Atlantic, yet not suffer- 
ing from their tyranny. Tncludod in the privileges j 
^ Antwerp was the right of holding free mirs, sub- 
ject to no fiscal supervision, and to which merchandisso ’ 
from all parts of the world could be brought without 
. beifig liaole to customs or other duties. Two of the 
fairs lasted six weeks each, and wore attended by an 
immense concouise of tinders fiom all parts of the 
globe, whose transactions were of vast im^rtance, the 
value of the spices alone brought annually from 
Lisbon to Ani.woi'p amounting to above a million of 
crowns. Of these spices England took but a small 
share previous to the accession of Henry YIII. ; but it 
greatly increased subsequently, owing not a little to 
the example and encouragement of the luxury-loving 
monarch. 

The enormous treasure" left to Henry by his father 
allowed him not only to indulge freely in all the 
luxuries of the tige procurable by money, and thus 
to give an indirecst stimulus to commerce, but to 
satisfy his vanity and ambitirni in fields not dreamt 
of by his predecessors. Spurred alike by the desire 
to make himself a name among the kings of the age, 
and by tlw instigations of his royal iathor-indaw, who 
wished to drag him into a cont(3st with Prance, Homy 
rosolveil, not long afler the crown liad fallen on hw 
, head, to lay tlio, foundation of a permanent fleet of 
war by establishing a Navy Office under a Lard High 
Admiral, an institution hitherto unknown in England, 
and to construct as many armed vessels as bis moons 
would allow. To the first man-of-war of the royal 
navy, the “ Great Harry,” built by Henry VII., there 
was added, in June, 151 1, a ship called the “ Lion,” 
capered from the Scottish captain, Andrew Barton; 
and^lhe next year, 1512, Henry built his first ship, 
the “ Kegent,” at Woolwich, whore he had construct^ 
a dockyard, chiefly tmder the superintendence and 
^th the liclp of foreign artificers. Tlie “ Kegent,” 
of a burtliou of one tliousand tons, and carrying seven 
, hundred soldiers, mariners, and gunners, was the 
largest man-of-war ever seen in England, and its con- 
struction served to raise^tbo warlike mood of the 
young king to such an extent that he commenced tlm 
erection of fortifications at Gravesend and on the 
^opposite Easex shojre, so as to protect the now dock- 
, yard at Weolwich. Accompanied by seventeen other 
, yessels, improssodi after the ancient foshion of marine 
warfere, fnan the Cinque Forts, the “Regent” left 
the Thames in the autumn of 1512, commanded by 
Admual Bir Edwi^ Howaid, who bad entered into 
Accmtract with &ck5^g for the victualling of the 
^^fieet. It ymn setded in this agreement that the fleet 
tbr^ “consisting of the ' 

o^idiMP of ^ sh^M, one thousand seven 


bundi^ed and fifty soldiers, and one thousand two 
hundred anA thirty-two mariners and gunners.” The 
further arrangement was “ the admiral to have, for 
the maintenance of himself in diet, and f(»r wages aitid 
rewarA ton shillings daily during the voyage ; each 
captain to have on© filling and sixiienco per day ; 
and the soldiers, mariners, and gunners to have, per 
month of twenty-eight days, five shillings wages, and 
five shillings more for victuals.” Finally, the admiral 
undertook “ to manage tlie armament for the l^fore- 
named allowances, he receiving three months’ expense 
alwaj^s beforehand: item, for tlie cost of every 
captain and soldier four shillings, and of eveiy 
mariner and gunner one sliilling and eight pence.’' 
I’he English fleet was, by a ti*oaty which Henry had 
made witli his royal father-indaw, to cruise along the 
const of Prance on the Atlantic, while KingPerdixiaud’s 
navy was to penform thu same duty in the Mediterra- 
nean. Almost the only result of tlie enterprise was 
tlie blowing-up of the “ llcgont,” with the whole of,.; 
her crew, near Brest, a few months after leaving' 
England, llieroupim the king, still undaunted, and. 
with abundanc .0 of money in his ti‘easiiry, ordered tbo*^ 
building of another still larger inun-of-war in place of | 
the lost phip, calling the new vessel the “Henry 
Omce-de-Dieu.”. 

Small as w^as tlie glory derived by the young king 
from bis first naval undertaking, il yet led to impoiv 
iant advantages for the nation* In coniioc'tion with 
the desire for ship-building by which ho was animaU^ji 
for the time, Henry established, in the same year in 
which the “ifegent” was launched and lost, an 
institution destined to render the greatest and most 
lasting benefits to English commorcc. This was iho 
“ Corpomtion of the Trinity House of Deptford,” 
which obfained by royal charter all the ancient rights 
and privileges fonnerly vested in “ the shipmen and 
mariners of England,” including the right of examin- 
ing, licensing, and regulating pilots, of oVdering and 
suiHjrinfonding the orootion of bacons and lighthouses, 
and the placing of buoys, and of inquiring into the 
qualifications of captains and other officers of the mer« 
(mant navy. Institutions subordinate to IheDeptfoi-dr 
Trinity House were subsequently fonned at Hull and 
I Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and found to aid materially in 
I the growth of the English merchant navy. “The 
three establishments,” occoiiiing to Richard Hakluyt, 

“ wore in imitation of that which had been erected at 
Seville, in Spain. The monarch of Simin, observing 
the many sliipwrocks in the voyages fo and from the 
WestliidieS, ocoasigned by the ignorance of seamen, 
established, at the Gontractation House, lectures on 
navigation, and a pilot-major for the examination of 
other pildts and mariners ; ho also directed books on 
these subjects to bo publishbd for the use of his 
mariners.” Ifoing led by his spouse, on whom he yet 
bung with some affection, into intimate intercourse 
with Ferdinand the Catixolio, Henry borrowed various 
other institutions from Spain, encouraging also, as far 
as was in his power, the tr^o of England in that 
direction. In 1514 he concluded a treaty of peace 
and commerce with Pm^and, extending and renew- 
ing former agreoment^^with the additJonal clause, 
^mong others, “ that in case the ships of either party 
shall thereafter chance to bo wre^ ked on the coasts { 






, ^ ^ .<4h0i^ the mgigtrfifctea ^It He^nte i^g m' m^&rtd'yil^ <m & liitiil^: 

'^4^i^t6 and goods of stich wreck 1617^ it bi^lb out into o]^ ttimmi ttlWis' 

jfdirr tbo luroprietorg, if within twenty months they rumonred for some time be^ that to attEU^ ofth0 
^fdl make out their claim thereunto, and perish- city apprentices ^ upon the foreigners was being 
able merchandi/ie shall be sold for the benefit of the for this day; and to preserve the peace; 

' ' right owners ; but if no claim bo made within twenty ^Isey sent for the lord majror on Msy'^eve, Inaking 
‘ months, then the laws of the - country where such him responsible for the good behaviour of the king b 
W ieck shall happen to regulate the disposal of the lieges in London. But the storm had been brewing 
pioperty.” About a year after the signature of this too long to be appeased by anything the" poor, lord 
treaty, Henry, or rather Wolsoy, now commencing mayor gnd his brother aldermen oould do. Oh the^' 
his career us virtual sovereign of the realm, concluded morning of the day appointed by the riotenH-called 
, a commercial allianco with Charles, Ferdinand’s May Hay *’ for generations afier— a tumultuous 

successor on the throne of Sjmin, and ruler of the crowd came rushing forth, with the oiy of “ Prentices I 
Netherlands, wJiich gave some notable advantages to Prentices I Clubs! Clubs!” and after attacking the 
the trade of England with the Low Countries. The prisons and liberating the inmates, went to sack the 


I treaty stipulated “that the English, carrjdng their 
morchaiidizo to Antwerp, shall not there l)o obliged to 
pay the tolls of Zealand; neither, when theycarry their 
nier<!handize to Bergon-op-Zootn, or to Widdelburg, 
shall tlicy l)e obliged to pa}’’ the tolls of Biubant, but 
solely tJioso of Zealand.” It was also settled “that 
the merchants of either country shall not make any 
byo-laws and statutes jsmong themselves for agreeing 
not to buy the goods of certain towns or pcrscjns of 
the other country ; neither shall either side a fixed 
price on tho merchandize of the other side at their 
fairs and markets, but all poi'sous sliall l)o free on 
both sides to buy^and sell as they best can.” The 
clause was a first groping attempt to break through 
the endless obstacles and impediments of ancient com- 
merce, imposed by the merchants themselves as much 
as by govenimonts, and to launch intb the open sea 
of free trade. 

Ibe increasing commerce of England in tho earlier 
part of the rojgn of Henry VIIL led to a considerable I 
immigration of foreign traders and artisans, which | 
Caused gi'eat dissatisfaction at some of the ports, 
particularly in the city of London, wlmre the spirit 
of monoT)oly, abhorrent of comi>etition and free inter- 
course between individuals and nations, liad its 
strongest representatives in tho numerous guilds and 
(dose corporations. Tho complaints against tljo 
foreigners w^ero, according to Edward Hall, worthy 
city recorder and occasional court historiographer, 


too long to be appeased by anything the" poor, lord 
mayor jsmd his brother aldermen could do. On the ^ 
morning of the day appointed by tho rioters— called 
“ Evil May Hay ” for generations after— a tumultuous 
crowd came rushing forth, with the cry of “ Prentices I 
Prentices! Clubs! Clubs!” and after attacking the 

E risons and liberating the inmates, went to sack the 
onses of tho obnoxious aliens, and of such of the 
natives as were knewn to bo favouiablo to them, or 
as were known to possess a g(X)d deal of money. The 
tumult lasted till thiH^e o'clock tlio next morning 
when tho auUioritios at last got the upper hand, 
arresting some three hunditHl of the leading rioters. 
Brought to trial, and found guilty of treason, they wein 
all condemned to bo drawn, banged, and quaiiered ; 

“ for execution whereof,” Hall records, “ ten i)airs oi 
gallows were set up in divers parts of the city, as at 
Aldgato, Blaiicliapleton, Glass Street, Leadonhall, 
before each of the Compters, at Newgate, St. Mailin’s, 
at Aldersgate, and Bishopsgate, and those gallows 
were set upon wheels, to be removed from street to 
street, and from door to door, as tho prisoners were to 
bo executed.” At the last moment, tho bril)o of a large 
sum of money, offered to Cardinal Wolsey by the 
friends of the wndemnod apprentice's, saved tiie nn* 
fortunates fiom the gallows upon w'heels, which 
olaimod but one victim in tho siipposetl cTiief insti- 
gator of the riot, a “ broker,” called Lincxdn. The 
effect of this solitary hanging was sufficient, neverthe- 
less, to give peace to tho ^lons sottlc4 in London for a ' 
long time to oomo. 

Henry continued encourage the immigration of 
foreign artisans and traders dming the fii*st twenty 
years of his reign, with tlie result of establishing a 
great many new arts and branches of industry in the 
country. As recoidod in an old rhyme, of no 


“ that there were such inuubei-s of them employed authentic date, but probably referring to some ppriod 
as artificers that the Ihiglisli merchants had little to near 1 524 ; — 

do, by reason the inercdiant strangers bring in all silks, “ IMrkeyfl. carp, hops, and beer, 

cloths of gold, wiuo, oil, iron, and other goods, that i^to England all in one year.” 

no man almost buyeth of an Englishman ; they also Turkeys, or, as they were long called, “guinea-cocks ” 


“ Turkeyfl, carp, hops, and beer, 

Cunio into England all in one year.” 

Turkeys, or, as they were liMig called, “ guinea-cocks^” 
export so much wool, tin, and load, that English found their way to England by tho help of the 
adventurers can have no living. .The foreigners also Antwerp tniders^who brought them from the east, 
compass the city round about, in Southwark, West- and thriving very well, soon became favourite articles 
minster, Temple Bar, llolborn, St. Martin's le Grand, of consumption among the, upper classes, every good 
St. John’s Street, Aldgato, Tower Hill, and St. dinner including “ pig, v^e, goose, and oa]K>n, and 
Catherine's, and tliey forestall the market, so that no turkio well drest.” The introduction of carp has 
thing foi them cometh to the market, which are the been attributed to one lieonard Masoal, of Plumstod,'^ 
oAusos that Englishmen want and starve while in Sussex, who, says the author of tho “ English 
foroignors live in abundance and plea^re.” A source Worthies in Church and State,” fetched them “ from 
of ijarticuW dislike to the (jitizons were the beyond sea,” in all lil^ibood from Italy, where tho 
nauvos of the Netherlands, their crimes, as stated in priests kept large ponds stocked with the dainty fish; 
the chalgo-sheot of tho recorder, consisting in bring- for food supply in Lent and* on other so-called fast- 
ing into England “iron, timber, and leather, ready days. Vhe importation of hops and the use of the 
^mifliu&otured, and nails, looks, baskets, cupboards, pknt in the manufacture of feniusnted malt liquor was 
stools, tables, chests, girdles, saddles, and painted” probably duo to immigrants from Gorman^ where 
cloths.” ThehatiedagainirttlieeBenskeptonuiciei^s^ nopfields were common as early as the thuieentfe^ 


dinner including “ pig, veole, goose, an<i oa]K>n, and 
turkio well drest.” The introduction of carp has 
been attributed to one 1 Leonard Masoal, of Plumstod,'^ 
in Sussex, who, says the author of the “ English 
Worthies in Church and State,” fetched them “ from 
I beyond sea,” in all likelihood from Italy, where tho 




of ilbo lbtirml_ 
Iiu1^, ^ woU the Oemane, 
it heer'^drinkerS) there t^rere ucumy regula* 
t^j^ jii fovoe to produoo the beet poseibfo article, 
e^ the Umitation to brew only during certain 
Dc^lbe in the winter. But notwithstanding the 
connection with the Low Countries, the 
I^lieh refused to take kindly to the Dutch syetem 
brewing, and for some time after the new plant 
had been introduced into the south-eaeiem counties, 
whore it was found to grow luxuriously, there was a 

S moral ontciy against its use, the people preferring 
e ancient ale, made of m'alt -only, to boor manu- 
factured with the addition of hops. Henry himself 
' showed great aversion to the new-langled liquor ; and 
in an order respecting the servants of his household, 
issued in 1 530, he strictly prohibited his brewers to 
put bops into ale. The common council of the city of 
London not long after petitioned parliament against 
the use of hops, “ in regard tliat tliey would sjioyl the 
taste of drinks and enc£nger Uie i>eople.’^ In spite of 
all this opposition, hops and beer, no less than turkeys 
and carp, became naturalized in England in the course 
of less tlian a generation, the force of usefulness, in 
these as in other oases, overthrowing fashion, public 
taste, and national habits. 

The constant immigration of foreigners into 
England, mostly Protestant refugees, etnbracing the 
most intelligent of the industrial classes of France, 
Germany, and the Netherlands, though it visibly 
raised the prosperity of the country, was not effected 
without ihe greatest opposition on the jwrt of the old 
conservative guilds and trading societies. Some of 
these, suclf as the clothworkctw and the pewterers of 
London, wore most j^ersovering in petitioning from 
year to year king and parliament to stop tho in£ux 
of aliens, and tlie introduction of now inventions and 
disoovorios; the argument being tho same aa that of 
the common council against hops, that they “en- 
dangered tho pooide.” The example of London wai^ 
liberally followed by other towns, such os the old 
borough of Bridport, in Deffsotshire, tho energetic 
inhabitants of which went a step further than those 
of the capital, by including under tho term “ foreign- 
ers *' *’not only alien-bom persons, but all people 
dwelling beyond the borough boundaries. Iii 1530 
the men of Bridport sent a long petition to parliament, 
beginning with the statement “ that the popple of 
this town have, out of time that no man’s mind is to. 
the contrary, us^ to make most mit of all the groat 
cables, hawsers, ropes, and all other tackling, as well 
for tho loyal sliips and navy as for tlie most mrt of 
all other ships within the realm, by reason whereof 
this town was right well maintained;” and ending 
with the grievous complaint “ that the people of tho 
, adjacent parts to this town have sot iip making cables, 
.hawsers, ropes, and other tackling,’^ and that as a 
; result hereof tho ancient borough “is like to be 
Utterly decayed/* Tho petition was successful, and 
paxliament in its wisdom made a law — tlie 21 
Henry VIII. cap. 12 — enacting “ that all hemp grow- 
, tng within five miles of Bridport shall ho sold nowliore 
f but in that town” and “ that no persons, other than 
[: cfuch fts shall dwell and inhabit the said town, shall 


ik town, any cables, hawsers, rope/, 

and other iackUhg made of hemp, in any other nluce 
or pla^, within the said distance of five miles from 
the said town,” In tlie same year in which thin 
extraordinary act was passed, the city of London 
obtained a decree of the Star Chamber, stating “ that 
the realm is overrun with foreign manufkjturcs,” and 
“that foreigners export bacon, cheese, powdered beef, 
mutton, and other articled, whereby great portions of 
com and victuals grown and bied within the realm 
ai-o consumed.” In consequence of tliis statement a 
proclamation was issued by tlie king, putting now 
duties upon imports and oxjxirts, to tho great delight 
of the far-seeing moixjhants arid citizens of London. 

'Wolsoy’s fall and the matrinioniaJ calamities of 
King Henry had an ill effect u|X)n English trade and 
industry, both in chocking commercial enterprise and 
increasing tho brutal weight of the most unenl^b tened 
despotism that had ever pressed upon tho nation, 
luabouring under tho impression that the Flemish 
merchants and artisans settled in London and other 
parts of tho kingdom sympathised with lus injured 
wife, Henry drove away a great nniiilior of them, ^ 
and, besides, issued an edict pr()liibiting tho exjiort of ^ 
coin, and ordering all foreign traders *• that no money , 
they t*)ok for selling their wares should be exchanged 
to other countries, but should be employed in the 
commodities of tiie realm.” This^dociee way pub- 
lished in 1631, and the year after the king issued 
a fresh proclamation, oulering tliat foreign wines 
should be imported in English ships only, and by 
English masters and marinoi's, and settling at tho 
same time tho price of these wines, “None shall 
soli,” tho ordinance ran, “ any French wine aliove 
eight pence per gallon, or one lumny per pint, nor 
Malmsey, Sack, Ruraney, or other sweet wines, above 
twelve pence per gallon.” Getting more and more 
into tlie old despotic way of “ encoujaging trade,” 
Henry, tho next year, 1533, drew up a statute— 

24 Homy VJll. cap. 3— commanding the sale of 
all kinds of moat at fixed prices, beef and pork at a ^ 
halfpenny, and mutton and veal at tliroo farthings a ^ 
pound, j’ho law was very effective in saving beasts 
and killing butchers. In a survey of London, made 
sliortly after, it w^as found that the total number ot 
butchers within the city and all its suburbs did not 
amount to above eighty, and that* they did not 
slaughter more than thirty-three thousand oxen a year, 
tlius giving but a modest allowance of “ the roast beef 
of old England” to each citizen. However, the 
scarcity of butchers, if not of oxen, did not discouniga 
Henry io continue in his course of legislation, and not* 
being able to cheapen beef and mutton ontj way, hp 
tried anotiier. In 1584 parliament was ordered to 
pass a statute — 25 Henry VlJI/cap. 13— limiting tho 
number of sheep which each man was allowed to 
possess. 'J'he preamble to tliis statute, after dwelling 
on the bad habit “of engrossing great number of 
sheep one man’s hands,” and of “ enhancing tho 
prices of all manner of corn, cattle, wool, pigs, goese, ^ 
hcn% chickeiis. and eggs, by reason whereof a mar- 
vellous multitude of people bo not able to provide 
meat and clothes for themselves and their families,” 
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went on to state that nowliavo twenty-four 

thousand, some twenty thoiisjud, and some fi\e 






aod mat pwo6, : 

. At moiiti Ifl now sold for sk^shulingA 

sibiUingH, or four shilUtigs at least, which things 
' i^ud to the decay of hospitality and to the dlinintshing 
<0^ 'the people.” In consequence it was enac^ that 
,.^‘npne sbail keep above two thousand four huudr^ 
exclusive of lambs, at any one time, imless it 
be on his own lands of inheritance,” and that ** no 
Jonan shall hold above two farms, in &e parish ^ of 
One of which two ho shall be obliged to live and reside 
himself.” The law w^as well designed to put a stop 
to farming in general, and sheep-faming in par- 
ticular. 

The restrictive tyranny of the legislation of 
Henry VIII. bearing npon industry and commerce, 
got to its height in the last ten or twelve years 
of bis reign, encouraged quite as much by popidar 
ignorance concerning the true laws of political 
economy as by his own despotic tendencies. A 
general deray of tiadc having become visible, many 
towns, districts, and counties demanded, after the 
example of Bridpovt, jp have‘ the monopoly of certain 
manufactures, wnich demands were nearly always 
granted. In 1534 a petition was sent to parliament 
from the (uty of Worcester, and the towns of 
Evesham, Droitwich, Kidderminster, and Bromsgrove, 
representing “ that tlio said city and towns were, in 
times pst, well and substantially inhabited, and 
employed in the inannfucture of woollen cloths, 
until within a few years jiast, when rlivers persons, 
dwelling in tlie hamlets, thorps, and* villages of the 
* said sliii’e, have not only engrossed and taken into 
their hands sundry farms, and become graziers and 
husbandmen, but have also begun to make all 
manner of cloaths, and exercise weaving, fulling, and 
shearing within their own houses, to the great de- 
population of the said city and towns.” Thereupon 
purliument enacted, by statute 25 Henry VIII. cap, 
18, “that no person within Worcestershire shall 
anake any cloth but the propr inhabitants of the city 
of Worcester, and the towns of Evesham, Droitwich, 
Kidderminster, and Bromsgrove, excepting per^ns 
who make cloths solely for their own and fomily’s 
wearing.” Jn tlie following year, 1535, it was docr^d 
by statute, in view of interfering with the growing 
decay of tradO and industry, “that wheroaa great 
numbers of houses have of a long time been in mins 
in tli(5 city of Norwidi; also in Lynn I&iop, in 
Noifulk, and in Nottingham, Shrewsbuiy, Gloucester, 
.Ludlow, Bridgnorth, Queenborodgh, and Northampton, 
many of which ruins, filled with nastiness, are in the 
principl streets of those towns, where in times past 
have bien beautiful dwelling-houses well ihhabited,” 
therefore the owners Vero ordered to rebuild them 
within a fixed time, “ or else the proprty to go to 
the lord of the manor, or to the oommunities of the 
said city and towns.” A still more arbitrary statute, 
reaching the acme of absuidity in the absoluie hope^ 

. lelenei^ of meeting with obedience, was issued the 
. following year, directing of what length and breadth 
the Kueii &bric8 oalleJ “lockrams’^ and “doWlas,” ' 
manfifectured in Brittany, should be made« On the 
French manufacturers refusing to obey this law, 
timxxmca in their articles naturally came to n 




l)0en annually ' 

linens, and the exerts 
momentary distress inflicted upon weaveia, 
spinners, dyers, and wooLpioke!^ beoimio so : 
as to force parliament to retrace its step ; and 
ac* of the 28 Henry VIII. cap* 4, the obnoxiop ' 
statute was repealed, leaving the sttibbom foreigneza 
once more at liberty to simp them cHjmmoditieis 
accoording to their own taste. ' 

There was very little wanting at this period to 
exterminate altogether the oldest and only manufim* 
ture of imprtanoo of which England could boast, 
that of woollen fisbrics. Establisn^ed by the wisdom 
of Edward 111., who availed himself of some discon- 
tents among the Flemish artisans to invito them over 
into England, the manufacture had been compara- 
tively flourishing hithorto, being equally spread all 
over the coimtiy, and employing a great number . of 
prsous, most of them divimng their time between 
agricultural labour and spinning and weaving. The 
trade continued to progress till the middle of the reign 
of Henry VIIL, increasing so much in the eastern 
counties, that at some riots which took place in 1525, 
more than four thousand weavers were reprtod to 
have assembled out of Sudbury, Laneham, and other 
towns of Suffolk. To this prosperity tlio monstrously 
ropresbivo government of the latter prt of IIcnry*s 
reign, his desptio lavings, wholesale murders, and 
gross financial extortions put an abrupt check. Many 
of the most intelligent foreign artisans and manu- 
facturers left England; others were driven away, 
and Lutheran and Huguenot werchants objected to 
risk their lives in a visit to a countiy Wiiore thoio 
existed no otlier law but the will of a madiuan. Thus 
the stream of trade and commerce kept turnirig away 
from England ; and while half the towns of the king- 
dom were falling into ruins, the great cities 
Qenmuiy and Uio Netherlands continued to rise in 
wealth and pwer, Antwerp, among olhers, erecting 
for itself a magnificent exchange, with the gnina 
inscription in letters df gold on the fioutispiaoe: 
“In usiim negociatornm cttjuscunque nationis ao 
lingua, ’’—for the use of merchants of all nations and 
all languages. In the same year in which tho*Ant- 
werp exchange was opened by the enlightened Flemish 
tiad^rs, parliament, at the behest of the king, took 
another step towards driving the woollen manulacturo 
out of England. By the statute 34 & 36 Henry VUL 
cap. 10, the jieaplo of Yorksliiro, who had come to be 
most export weavers, taking to themselves a very 
important branch of the trsdo, that of the joanulhe- ^ 
ture of blankets and other bed coverings, were for- 
bidden to exorcise their business any longer, unless 
belonging to one of the guilds or corporations of the 
city of York. As ground for this merciless prohibi- 
tion, the preamble of the statute sot forth “ that York 
city had Wn formerly supported by sundry handi- 
crafts, and most principally by making of co^rleto 
and coverings for beds, whereby great numbet 
inhahitants and poor people in that city and subtu^l^ 
and in other places of the county, have been con*-; 
stoutly employed. But lliat of late years tmndry; ^ 
^ evil dw^ parsems, and apprentices not exp^ 
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, iliii obu^tSft 

1 Mdi diy^ h^ve itoiermeddlod with 
, And do daily Mdte ooverleta^ neither of 

i i^uff nor proper aizo, and eell iliem abroad in 
ooonty, to Tillages and men^s honses, to the king’s 
Jecta^' It was thetefor© ^enacted, under heavy 
' ^‘that no person whatever, within or nign 

QOtinty of York, shall make any coverlets for 
Sale, but inhabitants alone dwelling within the city 
York and its suburbs.” 

> IPhe last years of the rule of Heniy VIIL were 
marked by the issue of several statutes singularly 
liedtting the termination of such a reign. They tried 
to enforce the rebuilding of the depopulated cities 
and towns of the kingdom, showing that more than 
two^thirds of them had fallen into ruins, one of the 
statutes enumerating no loss than fifty-eight of such 
places. This act, after the usual pmmblo, now 
getting very common, ** that whereas, in times past, 
many beautiful houses have been within the walla 
and liberties,” enumerated as fallen down and 
decayed,” York, Lincoln, (.’Canterbury, Coventry, Bath, 

♦ Ohichestor, Salisbury, Winchester, Bristol, Scarborough, 
Hereford, Colchester, Portsmouth, Poole, Ifochestor, 
Lynn, Feversliam, Worcester, Stafford, Buckingham, 
Pontrefaot, Grantham, Exotor, Ipswich, Southampton, 
Great Y^annonth, Oxonford, Great Wycombe, Guild- 
foi^Jcl, 'Stafford, Kingston-upon-Hull, Beverley, Bedford, 
Newoastlo-npou-Tyne, Leicester, Berwick, Shafton, 
Sherborne, Bridport, Dorchester, Weymouth, Flymp- 
ton, Barnstable, Plymouth, Tavistock, Dartmouth, 
Lanceston, Liskeard, Bodmin, Truro, Lestwithiol, 
Hclston, Bridgwater, Somorton, Alchostor, Taunton, 
and Warwick. In all those cities and towns, the act 
stated, “many houses ore now follcn down and 
decayed, and at this time remain unro-edified as 
desomto and vacant grounds, many of them nigh 
adjoining to the high streets, replenished with much 
uncloanliness and filth, with pits, ccllai^s, and vaults 
lying open and uncovered, to the great peril of the 
kin^s subjects, and other houses are in danger of 
falling.” The statute, though threatening fines and 
forfeitures of all sorts, had naturally little or no effect ; 
nor^’had another, published the year after, enume- 
rating a second list of decayed cities and towns, with 
repetition of some old names. The now list included 
“ the cities of Canterbury and Eochester, the towns of 
Stamford and Grimsby in Lincolnshire, the towns of 
Cambridge, Darby, Guildford, Dunwich, the towns 
of the Oinquo Ports with their members, Lewes in 
Sussex, ana Buokinglmm,” with several others, all 
which, the act stat^ ** are now fallen down, decayed, 
and remain nnre-edified, lying desolate, with much 
Otdure, filth,” and so forth* In the wake of this 
^ foUow^ one moie statute— 35 Henry VIII. cap. 4— 
enumerating as “ fallen down and decayed ” the cities 
and towns of Shrewsbury, Chester, Ludlow, Haver- 
fotdwest, Pembroke, Tenby, Caermarthen, Montgomery, 
^Cardiff, Swansey, Cowbridge, New Badnor, and 
’Pmteing in Ba^orshire^ Brecknock, Monmouth, 

I >;!|l^deu fii Essex, Abergavenny, tTske, Caorleon, New* 

. Lancaater, I^ston, Lyrepoole [Livoipool j, and 

‘ in Lancashire/* In the some year that this 



W tvinom condltiqh 
irade and indnstry of the kingdom, and 
aimihilotion of all prosperity among Uie people, was 
published, Henry grant<^ a Ueence to two Florentino 
merchants to bring into England,^* for the pleasure 
of us and our dearest wife, the queen,” a number of 
costly articles of luxury, including, in wide margin, 
‘^all manner of goldsmidi’s work of gold and silver; 
aU manner of skins and furs, and of sables; all 
manner of cloths of tissue of gold, silver, tinsel, velvet, 
and silks, and cloths of tapestry and arr^ mixed 
with gold and silver ; ami all sorts of fringes and 
lace, wrought with gold and silver,” To pay for his 
fineries, the king borrowed a hundred thousand fiorins 
from Anthony Pugger, a banker and money-lender 
of Augsburg, descen^ut of a poor weaver, who had 
settled in the old German city at the end of the four- 
teenth century. From his own subjects Henry VII f. 
could raise no more money : they had nothing left 
to give but their heads. 

There was an attempt during tlio fii'st part of the 
short reign of Edward VI., while the Prdtector held 
tlie reins of government, to upset the pernicious 
legislation of lleniy VIII., but it had little effect, 
owing to the obstinacy and ignorance of the old 
monopolising bodies, to overcome which ho had 
neither time nor strength. By a statute of the second 
year of Edward, certain dcsoiiptioiis of artisans, 
especially “ all manner of workmen relating to build- 
ing of houses,” were allowed to use their hands and 
biains independent of trades’ unions and companies, 
or, as expressecl in the act, “ to follow their occupa- 
turns in all cities and towns corporate, although they 
do not live therein, nor are free of such corjiorations.” 
This liberal law gave rise to such a howl fit>m the 
guilds of the capital, tliat it had to be repealed in 
thoii’ favour in little more tlian a year, by statute of 
8 & 4 Edward VI, cap. 20. The preamble of tlie act 
of repeal ‘Stated, very significantly, “ that the city of 
London being the king’s chamber, and most ancient 
city of this realm, the artificers and ciaftsmeu of the 
arts, crafts, and mysteries of the same aie at great 
costs and charges, os well in bearing and paying of 
taxes, tallages, subsidies, scot, lot, and other charges, 
as well to the King’s Majesty as to the said city, and 
at many and sundry triumplis and other times for the 
King’s honour ;” it therefore could not be i>crmitted 
that “ foreigners,” that is non-freemen, “ should come 
and work among them, contrary to their ancient 
privileges,” with tlio certain result of leading to “ a 
groat decay of cunning, and an impovoiishmont at)^ 
driving away of the freemon, being artificers of the 
crafts, arts, and mysteries within the stiid city of 
London, Jo the great hurt and destruction of the said 
city.” London having gained, its object, the corpora-^ 
tions of aU tlio other cities and towns of the kingdom 
insistM uj)OU having the same favour shown to ^em, 
the most dec^^yed of wm crying the loudest ; and there 
remained nothing for the weak government but to 
sanotion the ©nfiro repeal of the free-trade law. 
However, in other ways the advisers of Edward VI, 
did their best to raise the trade and prosperity of the 
realm, chiefly by encouraging the settlement of foreign 
, Protestant immigrants, flower of the iuduhtrial 

classes of the west Burop^h cum tries. “ This young 
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priiKse,** aa^B A4wn Attde«rBon;d 680 Tibing the «nppoi?t 
given to indnetry by Edward VL, ** through hw own 
1tk^natioit> and the advice of Archbishop Cranmer, 
fumiiih^ g^t aesiatance to porseciitod foreign Pro- 
testanta^ many thousands of whom settled in various 
parts of England, but principally at London, Soutli- 
wark, Canterbury, Sandwich, Maidstono, Southampton, 
^Norwich, and Colchester, where they had the free j 
exercise of their religion in separate congregations, 
and where nieCnufactures were so greatly cultivated i 
and improved by their moans as not only to enrich | 
those places whore they were settled, but to prove | 
very beneficial to the whole kingdom. In the shoii; 
persecuting reign of Queen Mary, those poor people 
were forced again to fly beyond sea, though at her 
death they returned to their old habitations. They 
csonsisted of Walloons, Oennans, French, Italians, 
Polanders, and Swiss, and there was in those times 
even a congregation of Protestant Spaniaids in 
London.” ^ ♦ 

By far the most important measure of the reign of : 
Edward V f ., affecting the foreign commerce of England, 
was the breaking up of the monopoly and destruction 
of privileges of the powerful association of Hanse 
Towns merchants, established in London for several | 
centuries under the title of the ** Steelyard Company.” 
Though originally of some advantage to the country, 
by establishing, intercourse with distant nations, such 
as Russia and Turkey, whoso trade was moio directed 
towards Germany than England, the association had 
become, during the whole of the sixteenth century, a 
monopolizing wdy lar more hurtful than beneficial, 
and many efforts had been made in cousoquenoe to 
overthrow the privileges of the foreigners. These 
proved stiooessml at Itist in the year 1552, in conse- 
quence of pressing remonstrances made to the privy , 
Gouncil by an infiuential cortwration of London I 
merchants, known as tlie English Company of 
Merchant Adventurers.” The “ Adventurers,” old 
rivals of the “ Steelyard ” traders, atjoused the latter 
of, first, “ defrauding the customs, by colouring, or 
taking under ilioir own names, as they paid little or 
no duties, great quantities of the merchandize cf 
other foroigners not entitled to their immunities 
secondly, of “ having frequently exceeded the bounds 
of even the great privileges granted to thoui by our 
kings, and having, by the Ibrce of great presents, 
purchased new grants from time to time thirdly, of 
** trading in a lx)dy, and by that means underselling 
and ruining others;” fourthly, of “setting what | 
prices they pleased botli on their imports and exports, 
and, through having the command of all the markets 
in Iilngland, with joint or united stocks, keeping out 
and breaking all other merchants,;” fifthly, of «“ having 
reduced, by sole command of the markets, the price of 
English wool to one shilling and sixpence per stone 
, sixthly, of “ growing in power, shown by having 
export, in Iho year 1550, no fewer than forty-four 
i thousand woollen cloths of all sorts, whilst the whole 
: of the English merchants together had, in the same 
, ye?W, exported but one tliousand one hundred cloths;” 

^ 4Bd» seventhly, of “ importing and exj^rting sB their 
WooAm in foreign bottom^ and thereby, being exempt I 
aliens' duties, causing a great loss to the nation.’* J 
Hhn«r charges, not formulated, were ^t the Mansoatsc 
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inm^ante imported tpo mneh fproignf grain^ 
depression of the English opm market, 0 ydi as 
large quantities not necessary ” of linen dloib* 
steel, hemp, cordage, and naval stores. Utterly 
unreasonable as were many of the poinfis 
forward as accusations, and, what was still mcun 
absurd, as charges fonnulated by rivals in trade— the 
^ Merchant Adventurers” being possessed of a greill; 


at Antwerp, and hankering after privileges as large as 
those of their “ Steelyard ” competitors — the assault 
nevertheless was effective, mainly through being 
backed by the whole strength of the agricultural 
interest, the corn-growers as well as the wool-growerB. 
Aiming at the good of the people in all their en- 
deavours, the advisers of the young king oould not I 
shut their eyes to the fact, supors^ing every other, i 
that the monopoly of the llanso Towns merohanli^ j 
was hurtful to tlm time interests of tlie nation, and 
they decided accoidingly. 

The decision of the goveniment, given after a 
long and patient investigation, was embodied in an 
order of tne privy council, confiscating the privileges 
of the “ Steelyard Company,” on five distinct legal 
and technical grounds. They were, first, “that alL| 
the liberties and privileges claimed by, or pretended I 
to be” granted by the merchants of the Hanse are void 
by the laws of this realm, forasmucth as the said j 
morcliants have no sufliciont corporation to receive 
the same secjondly, “ that such grants and privileges 
claimed by them do not extend to any persons or 
towns certain, and tlierefore it is uncertain what 
pTsons, or which towns, should or ought to enjoy the 
said privileges ; by reason of which uncertainty the | 
merchants have admitted and do admit to be of their ^ 
freedom and immunities whom and as many as they 
list, to tJio gi eat, prejudice of the king’s customs;” 
thiidly, “that if and supposing the pretended grants , 
were good in law, as indeed they are not, yet the I 
same were made on condition that they should not j 
colour any other foreigner’s merchandize, as by suf- 
ficient proof they have done fourthly, “ that above 
one hundred years after the pretended privileges 
granted to them, they used to transport no nieidmn- 
dizo out of this realm but only into their own 
countries, neither dul they import any merchaiidize 
but from their own countries; whereas at presemt 
they do not only convey English merchaiulizo into 
the Netherlands, and there sell them, to the great 
damage of the king’s own subjects, but they do also 
import merchand^e of all foreign countries, contraiy 
to* the true intent and meaning of their privileges;’* 
and, fifthly, “ that in King Edward the Fourth's time 
they had forfeited their pretended privileges, In con- ^ 
seqiienoo of war between the realm and the Hanse 
Towns, whereupon a treaty was made stipulating that 
our English subjects should enjoy the like privileges 
in Prussia and other Hanseatic parts, and that no now 
exactions should be laid on their persons or goodb^ ' 
which treaty has been much broken in several parts, ; 
and especially at Dantzick, where no redress oouT^ A 
over bo detained, either by the requests of the kin^4 j 
father or himself, for the said wrongs.” In cemside^, ; 
^QUiof all which circumstances and reasons, the 
council of Ed^^ard decreed “ that tJiO 
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/ henceforth bo and remain 
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. tuim^c said merchants of the Steelyard shall declare 
i^nd jarove better and more sufficient matter for their 
VoJatms: saving, however, to the said meichants all 
kiiph liberty of coming into this realm and traffioking 
ample manner as any merchant strangers, have 
», Wtldn the same.*' The decree settled the fate of the 
remarkable mercantile organization that had yet 
been establidied in England. With their privileges, 
partioularly the customs’ exemptions, taken away, the 
great Steelyard Company dwindled down rapidly; 
and though the Hanseatic traders continued to import 
oonsideranle quantities of grain, hemp, and hnon 
cloth, their exports fell to such an extent that before 
the century had como to an end the ** forty-four 
t^usand woollen cloths of all sorts,*’ which they 
were in the habit of sending annually abroad, were 
despatched no more by 'thorn but by English firms, a 
good share passing through the hands of the Merchant 
Adventuiers.” 

The policy which dictated the withdrawal of the 
Steelyard monopoly, and the attempt to break 
through the obstructive privileges of some of the 
ancient guilds, entii'ely ceased in the latter part 
of the reign of Edward Vf., after the death of 
the Protector, and gave way to repressive measures. 
In 1552 and 1553 several acts of parliament were 
passed,' in imitation of those of Ileniy VIII,, regu- 
kting certain occupations, fixing prices, and other- 1 
wise interfering with the frep exercise of trade 
and industry. One of the most notable of those was 
the statute of 7 Edward VI. cap, 6, which not only 
settled the aost of wine imjiorted for the benefit of 
the king’s lieges, but the number of houses in each 
town or city where tliey might consume it, and all 
but the quantity which each man, from a duke’s son 
down to a charooabburucr, should be allowed \p take 
and swallow. It was stated in the preamble of the 
statute that it was enacted ** for the avoiding of many 
inconveniences, and much evil rule,” arising from 
many taverns of late sot up in back lanes, corners, 
and suspicious places, both iu London and otlier towns 
and villages,” the condition of which was to bo im- 
proved^ iu the first instance, by the somewhat singular 
remedy of making wine veiy clieap. By the first 
clause of the act the prices of wines were fixed, as 


portion; with the final limitation that **no wine ox 
any kind shall bo sold at a higher price than twelve 
ponce per gallon, on forfeiture of five pounds.” The 
next emuse ordered that ** none but su<m a one as can 
spend one hundred marks of yearly rent, or else is 
ivoillh one thousand marks, or else shall be the son of | 
marquis, earl, viscount, or baron of the realm, | 
have or keep in his house any vessel of the said | 
for his fomily’s use exceeding ten gall<^ on 
Im&Uure of tea pounda” It was enacted in the 
^p^yiciause that no wine should be sold without a 
Npeime, aud that, mor^ver, such licensed taverns 
eaist ^only in cities, towxui corporate, burghs, 
or market town% or in the towns of 
, TuidW, Bagshot, on 


forfeiture of feii pounds.” Besides, the statute 
ordered, “ there shau only bo two taverns for retail- 
ing of wine in‘ every city or town, except in London, 
which may have forty taverns; in York, eight 
taverns; in Norwich, four; in Westminster, three; 
in Bristol, six ; in Lincoln, three ; in Hull, four ; iu | 
Shrewsbury, three; in Exeter, four; in Salisbury, 
three; in Glostor, four; in West-Choster, four; in 
Hereford, three ; in Worcester, three ; in J^uthainp- 
ton, thioo ; in Canterbury, four ; in Ipswich, three ; 
in Oxford, three ; in Cambridge, four ; in Colchester, 
three; in Newcastle ujion-Tyne, four.” A final 
clause of the act willed that “ merchants may use in 
their own houses, but not to sell, such wines as they 
shall import; also high sheriffs, magistrates of cities 
and towns, and inhabitants of fortified towns, may 
keep vessels of wine for their own consumption only.” , 
According to the surmises of a contemporary chioniclor, 
the statute was directed against “ those especially who 
adhered to the old religion,” pointing to a direct 
connection between wine and the belief in tcelibacy, 
mass, and transubstantiation. 

The close of the reign of Edward VI, was distin- 
guished by the commencement of a noble enterprise, 
destined to exercise considerable influence upon the 
commerce of England. On the lOth of May, 1553, two 
months before the decease of the young king, thieo 
small vessels, the “ Bona Espoiauza,’^ of one hundred 
and twenty tons, the “ Edward Bonavonturo,” of one 
hundred and sixty tons, and the “ Bona Confidentia,” 
of ninety tons, sailed slowly down the Hivor Thames, 
saluting the dying monarch as they passed Greenwich. 
The three vessels wore dosiiatohod by a singuLar 
association, calling itsolf the “ Mystorio and Companio 
of the Merchant Advonturera fur the Discuverio of 
Kegions, Dominions, Islands, and Places unknown ;” 
and their object in the first instance was nothing loss 
than to discover a nortli-east passage to aucicut 
Oatliay, or China. The originator of tiio scheme and 
governor of the society was the greatest seaman of 
the ago, the discoverer of the northem shores of 
Amoiica, Sebastian Cabot, who, at the ripe old age of 
seventy-six, was bent, with juvenile energy, upon an 
undertaking which he hojicd would throw glory upon 
the English name. It was an exalted pun)Ose, and 
the more so as England had not treated Sebastian 
Cabot well. After sailing twice westward acioss the 
Atlantic, discovering “ land which no man before had 
attempted,” the ^Id and gonial mariner left to 
poverty and neglect, and had to seek bread in foreign 
countries, the death of Henry VII. ttikiiig away his 
principal friend and protector, and every chance of 
oarrying out the great enterprises which were tho< 
dream of bis imagination. There was no room for 
men like Cabot in the realm of Heniy VIII., so 
he made his way to Spain, where he was couiteously 
received, ilominatcd superintendent of harbouiu in 
1618, and subsequently, in 1628, appointed to the 
command of a fleet to the McAuocas, with which he 
entered the Bio.de la openinig up unknown dis* 
tiiots to Etiropean trade. But thohgh treated with^ 
the highest regard^ and most haadsomeJy rewarded 
by the Spanish , goyemment, Cabot’s heart jjrearned 
fcsr^his.own «fid hf mtumed to Englmni 
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hlt^ a jpeneiioni ivith the j) 06 i of pilot-ipajor ” ik-^ 
Wving a general enpei-vision over maritime afSiira* 
Being excewingly gentle in manners, Sebastian Cfebot 
- soon became a great favourite of the young king, to 
. whom bo explained the variations of the noedlO) with 
^ imany other scientific and geograpbicsal subjecte,,.and 
finally induced him to take a warm interest in the great 
^ project he bad cherished for years, that of reading 
^ China by sailing to the north-east, around the Scan- 
dinavian peninsula and Kussia. The consequence was 
the lise, under royal sancti6n and patronage, of the 
Mysterieand Oompanieof the Merolmnt^Ad venturers 
for the Discoverie of Begions, Dominions, Islands, and 
Places unknown.” 

Vast as were the objects of the society, its capital 
in money was of the smallest, being no more than six 
thousand pounds, divided intx> two hundred and forty 
shares, of twenty-five pounds each. Cabot's genius, 
however, made up, as &r as genius could do, for the 
want of funds in the groat entetprise, for he personally 
superintended the fitting out of the three little vessels 
which were to make their way to China through the 
northern polar seas, had them sheathed with metal, 
BO as to withstand the destructive attacks of worms, 
common to the warm latitudes which it was l)olie'irod 
they would reach, and in his attention to details went 
so far as to teach every seaman engaged for the expe- 
dition liis duties, not only technic^ but moral. With 
simple and affectionate earnestness he impressed 
upon all the importance of p^sonal puritj^ and con- 
scientious discharge of duty, and thonecessity of being 
manly and upright in their intercionrse with the in- 
habitantsof thodistant countries which they were going 
tooxplore, wfiwrning them especially not to provoke them 
by dWain or contempt, hut to treat them “ with all 
gentlonoss and courtosie.” The fame and bright 
example of the old sailor-heio had the effect of rally- 
ing round him somo of the best and bravest seamen of 
England, tlius enabling him to appoint a picked body 
of mariners as crew and officers of &e three small ships 
which he started on the perilotis voyage towards the 
north pole. To the command-in-chief of the expedi- 
tion ho nominated Sir Hugh Willoughby, scion of an 
ancient and illustrious family, one of the membois of 
which bad filled the office of lord chief justice in the 
reign of Edward III. Willoughby received the title 
of ** captain-general of the fleet,” while under him, as 
pilot-genoiul ” served Biohard CShanrolor, a very 
remarkable man, of whose future exploits the English 
nation found reason to bo proud. Thus equipped, 
the tiny squadron sot sail, Willoughby on board the 
Bona Esperanza,” Chancelor in the ” Edwaid 
Bonavchbire,*’ and an experienced seaman, Cornelius 
Durforth, as mptaiir of the third and smallest vessel, 
the “Bona Confidentia." Both Willoughby and 
Chancelor carried with them letters of recommenda- 
tion of Edward VL, written in Greek and Latin, and 
addressed to the “ kings, princes, and potentates in- 
habiting tlm north-east pai^ of the world towards the 
I ilhighty em^reof Cathay,’* Ihe poor b<w-kmg looked 
down dreamingly fiom his palace at Greenwich as 
me ihips of the little fleet went sAiiing by on tbo 
'Iright May mc«m colours into Jhe 
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Eight weeks after the sailing# of the 
Edward died ; and the veiy same night, 
tromendouB storm and uproar of the 
“Edward Bonavonturo" parted company wit^iil 
other two vessels off the Loffoden Isles, on the V 
western coast of Norway. Jcy gsles from the 
regions continued blowing for months after, oppotil^ 
ilie progress of the bold explorers; nevertfatflM 
Wilbughby, ih the “ Bona Es^ranza,” acoompimied 
by the tiny vessel of ComeBus Durforth, hrarely 
pushed onward to the east^ until their crows were 
utterly exhausted. By the middle of September the 
elements had vanquisliod their biuve hearty and on 
the 18 th of the month they ran for shelter into a 
small haven on the coast of Kussian Lapland, formed 
by the mouth of ihe river Arzina, a district inhabit^ 
only by wandering Finnish tribes during a short 
time in the summer. The season being too \fsr 
advanced to allow further progress, Willoughly apd 
Durforth resolved upon spending the winter on the 
inhospitable coast, hoping to meet with some of the 
natives, so as to be able to procure supplies of food 
and fuel. But their hopes wore doomed to bo vain. 
After fruitless expeditions in all directions, ineffectual 
in discovering any trace of human life, the courageous 
navigators had to sit down in such huts as they could 
build on the ice-bound coast— -to sit down never to 
rise again. The following summer some Bussion 
fishermen found Sir Hugh Willoughby in his cabin, 
stiff and stark, and ground him seventy dead bodies, 
killed by hunger and cold, yet looking grand and 
daring even in death. In the mcantim^, while the 
explorers of the “Bona Esijeranza’* and “Bona 
Confidentia ” wore perishing on the coast of Lapland, 
Biohard Chancelor, in tbo “ Edward Bemavonturo,” 
pushed onward to the oast, and succeeded in getting 
into tfio Bay of St. Nicholas, or White Sea, a part m 
the northern ocean whore no European, or any other 
ship, had ever been seen before. Steering southward 
new, he found his w^y to the mouth of the great 
river Dvina, and to the castle of Novo Dvinsk, which, 
a century after, grew into the city of Archangeh 
The commander of the castle received the |IngBsh 
adventurers, who came upon him like apparitions 
from the clouds, in tlie most courteous and hospitable 
manner, and on the demand of Chancobr, fuitiisbed 
him with sledges and horses to visit the great Oza^ 
Ivan Bazilowitoh at Moscow. Ivan, a bold, * *“ 
man and able warrior, bad dim notions oi 
island hanging on to the skirto of Europe, 
the west of his immense dominions, 
learning from his new visitor that p ‘ 
was ruled over by a highly pfted yoi 
name of Edward, he allowed nimsclf 1 
entor into a treaty of friendship and cc^mei 
his brother moUarch. The treaty, brought 
Bichaxd Cliancolor in the summer of 1554, 
founi^tion of a new important phase of indu,,^ 
activiiy for England, in the direct trade with ,BuSi^ 
Czar Ivan’s treaty with Edward VI., ma^ 
the young king had boon dead six months, wai| 
fled by his successor, but not with much 
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; after her aooession, she r^tored, on a hint from 
\ M^r Charles, the i)rivilege8 of the merdhants of the 
llP^yard ; and the interest of the Hanseatioa being 
to the establi^ment of a direct trade 
Jmrireen England and Bussia, Chancelor and his 
mends, chief among thorn old Sebastian CSabot, had 
nmch trouble in prosecuting their schemes direct^ 
l^ards this obje^. After the immense diffictilties 
and dangers encountered in theiaut expedition, Ca^t 
himself seemed to doubt whether the empire of Cathay 
and the shores of India oould he reached by the road 
to thfe north-oast ; and to make the best of the success 
that had been achieved, it was Tesolvod by his advice 
to change the “ Mysterio and Companie of the Merchant 
Adventurers for the Discoverie of Regions, Dominions, 
Islands, and Places unknown ” into a simple “ Russia 
Company.” The opposition of the Steelyard *traders 
having been overcome through the active help of 
some^ of Cabot’s influential patrons, shareholders 
in his undertaking, which was the more effective 
on account of the utter apathy of the queen to every- 
thing relating to trade and industry, the new com* 
pany^finally obtained a royal charter allowing them 
to. carry out their designs. The preamble of the 
' charter, dated the 6th of February, 1 655, set forth 
“that the marquis of Winchester, lord high trea- 
surer, the earl of Aimdel, lord steward of the Queen's 
household, the earl of Bedford, lord privy seal, the 
earl of Pcngbi'oko, Lord Ilowai^d of Effingham, lord 
high admiral/* and others named, “ had already fitted 
ont ships for discoverio northward and north-eastward 
to lands and seas not os yet froqiiontod by any Christian 
monarch,” and that “ one of the said ships arrived safe 
and wintered in the dominions of our coufin and 
brother Ijord Ivan Bazilowitcli, emporor of all Russia, 
who entertained them honourably and granted them 
letteis to us, with license freely to &affic in his 
country, and other privileges under his signet,” In 
Consequence, the royal charter assigned to the asso- 
riatior. “full liberty to resort not only to all parts of 
the Emperor’s dominions, but to all other parts not 
Ibmwn to our subjects,” ordering likewise that “ none 
but such as shall be free of; or licensed by the oom- 

e cdiall frequent the parts aforesaid, under for- 
ro of ships and merchandise, one half to the 
Crown, and one half to the company,” The adminis- 
: tratiou of the Russia Company was vested by the same 
^charter in a governor ana “ twenty-eight of the moW 
'liedate, discreet, and honest follows, four of whom to 
be called consuls, and the otlmr twenty-four to bo 
called assistants^” the appointment as first governor 
being given to Sebastian Cabot 'The 
explorer, one of the true sea-kings of the 
^Briiish Isles, did not enjoy the small honour thus 
Ifej^towed upon him very long, departing life before 
end of Mary's reijpx, at the full age of four score 
In death* as in*lifo, England was ungrateful 
dT the noblest of her sons. No pen recorded 
1 $^; itJif i^ultu^^e of the discoverer of America, 





f ^ fotdmeition of the Russia Company was the , 
admosA solitary instenoe of a good or useful act of the 
feign of Mary; which otherwise proved as fatal to the" 
development of trade and industry as the most per- 
nicious years of the rule of Henry vIII. Not content 
wltli stifling the* inner life of the nation under a 
hideous religious persecution, the priests into whose 
hands the government' of the realm had fellen re- 
pressed all healthful physical energy by laws of the 
most arbitrary kind, which seemed as if designik 
to make an end of England os an industrial qountry, 
and turn it into a quiescent paradise of monkk One 
of the first parliamentary decrees of Mary laid heavy 
duties, much higher than those of the preceding reign, 
upon all imprts and exports ; another re-established 
various ancient monopolies, such as that of tlio 
I Steelyard Company ; and several more put a bridle 
upon whole classes of the industrial population, 
and upon buyers as well as sellers of goods. By 
1 and 2 Maty cap. 2, it was enacted that “ whosoever 
shall wear silk in or upon his hat, bonnet, girdle, 
scabbard, hose, shoes, or spur-leathor, shall im- 
prisoded for throe months, and forfeit ton p<junda, 
excepting magistrates of oorporatLons and persons of 
higher rank ; and if any person knowing ms servant 
to offend against this law, do not put him forth of 
his service within fourteen days, or shall i*etain 
him again, ho shall forfeit one hundred pounds.” 
Another statule, 1 and 2 Mary cap. 7, prohibited, 
under heavy penalties, “linen-drapers, woollen-drapers, 
haberdashers, grocers, and mercers, not free of any 
city, burgh, or eor|X)ration town, and living in the 
open country, out (rf the said cities and towns, from 
vending their wares in the said cities and towns-, 
excepting in open fairs.” Other acts of llxo same 
kind interfered with and obstructed a numlw of 
trades and industries, the most notable of them all 
but annihilating the woollen luanufaoluro. This last 
statute, 2 and 3 Mary cap. 11, ordered that “no 
clothier, living out of a city, borough, or market- 
town, shall keep above one loom in his bouse, nor let , 
out any loom for hire; no woollou-weaver, living out 
of a city, borough, or market-town, shall keep more 
than two looms, nor more than two apprentices ; no 
weaver shall have a tucking-mill, nor m a tucker, 
fuller, or dyer;‘ no tucker nor fuller shall keep any 
loom in his house ; no pci'son who has not heretofore 
been a clothmaker shall hereafter make or weave any 
kind of brdad white woollen cloths, but only in a city, 
borough, town corporate, or market-town, or else in 
such places where such cloths have been used to 
be commonly made for ton years preceding this act ; 
and no person shal] set up as a weaver unless he ha^ 
previously.scrved an apprenticeship of seven years p 
the business,” That the English woollen manufacture 
survived an act like this showed a truly immense 
vitality of the trade. 

The death of Mary, preceded by the loss of Calais-— 
an event far more detrimental from a commercial than 
a political point of view^, as it deprived England of an 
important staple for woollens and oilier merchandise 
— finally closed the long oouriie.^<^ industrial decline ; 
and the aeoesrion of Elmhem opened up an era 
lighter and fuller of prd&rity tW any yet seen, 
and arbitrary aa a.pcnitical n hx, capricious as 
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and literature, Elizabeth waa superlatively jpeat as of Antwerp, aoc^ing to' the Floretiin^ li‘ 

A qnoen of trade and mdU3tr}% roseessed of a com* resident in the city, oompnsed “one hu^dted ami 
meroial talent approaching genius, careful in bus- iMxty-nine bakers, seventy-eight butdiers, 
handily the resources of tho state like her own, but fishmongers, one hundred and ten barber-surgei^ 
liberal to prodigality whenever high interests uere five bundled and ninety-four teilors, one hundaw - 
ccmcemed, whenever the harvest promised to repay and twenty-four goldsmiths, besides a great 
amply for the seeds thrown into the ground, EUzatetn of lapidaries and jewellers, three hundred UKUit^ 

was eminently fitted to raise England fiiom its low painters and giuvers,” and^ an infinite numbei?' of 

condition, and to lead it onward into rivalry with the mercers, drapers, habeidashers, and other retail dealetiiS, 
first industrial powers of the world. In attempting The houses he calculated at thirteen thousand five 
this immense task, which seemed to stand clear before hundred, mentioning the rent as “ extravagantly dear, 
her ©yea from the beginning, the queen was highly so as, exceptXisbon, to surpass any city of Europe; 
favoured by outward oLroumstances and opportunities a set of lodgings of five or six chambers, with a hall 
such as no other monarch had enjoyed before, and garret^ not letting for less than two hundred 
England was bursting with repressed energy, and crowns yearly, and tho greater lodgings and smaller 
the nation cried for nothing more than to be freed kind of houses usually at five himdim crowns and 
from the heavy shackles which restrained all its upwards.” But the riches of the inhabitants were 
movements; and at the eamo time, just while the cry in proportion. “Onb of the foreign merchanti^^’' 
was loudest, a field was opened which afforded room for Guicciardini says, referring to a member of the house 
more than the pont-up current of industrial activity of Fugger of Augsburg, whilom weavers, and after- 
that was awaiting tho opening of the ffood-gatoq, At wards money-lenders to Henry VIII. and other kmgs 
thoaccessionofElizabeth the people of the Netherlands and potentates, “died worth above six millions of 
engrossed the trade of Europe, but at the very moment crowns; and there are many natives, traders and 
their prosperity was highest, the heavy blight of a others, worth from two hundred thousand to four 
combined military and priestly despotism was upon hundred thousand crowns.” The gi-eatness of Antwerp 
them, and there were all the signs that Spain and Borne oissentially consisted in its being a c^mopolitan city, 
together would drag them to the ground, and if not open to all creeds and races, and aiming at free trade 
utterly annihilating the social And political life of a as far as understood^ by the ago. “ Besides the 
marvellously industrious race, yet inflict such wounds natives,” Guicciardini records, “and the French/ 
as to diug the country down to the rank of secondary who are here very numerous, there are six principal 
states. That such was tho fate m store for the foreign nations who reside at Antwerp, both in war 
Flemish dominions of Philip II., neither Elizabeth nor and jmee, making above one thousand merchants, 
her great minister could doubt for a moment ; so that including factors and seivants, namely, first, Geniians, 
while raising English trade and indttstiy, they had secondly, Hanes and Easteilings, thiidly, Italians, 
to look forward to expanding both sufficiently to fourthly, Spaniards, fifthly, English, and sixthly, 
enibruoo and hold a part of the lich heritage of the Portuguese. I'ho lialnts of tho mercantile com- 
Low Countries. It seemed too gi’cat almost to bo munity were “to meet twice every day, in tho utorning 
received even in part, and but for an Elizabeth oir and th% evening, one hour each tirhe, at the English 
tho throne, England in tho middle of the sixteenth Bourse, where, by their intoipreters and brokers, they 
century could nave no more presumed to compete treat of buying and selling all kinds of moixjhandize ; 

, with the Netherlands for the world’s oomraorco, than from thence they go to the New Bourse, or principal 
tho city of London to rival Antwei-p, and the villages Exchange, whore, for another hour each time, they 
of Livei’pool and Manchester to emulate Amsterdiiin transact all matters relating to bills of exchange, 
and Bruges. How prosperous were the great Flemish with tlie said six nations and with Franco, as also for 
towns, particularly- Antwerp and Amsterdam, at the loans of money at interest” — usually at twelve pef* cent 
period of Elizabeth’s accession, and how vast their even with such distinguished bcuTowers as Eaiset 
tn^do, compared with that of England,, may bo Charles, Philip IT., Henry VIIJ., Edward, Mary, and 
seen from a very remarkable description t»f the Elizabeth, all of whom at times, when thelir exchequers 
Nothi^rlands by a contemporary Italian writei, Luigi were empty, made humble applications to the mof- 
Quiooiardini, a native of Florence, and nephew of the chants of Antwer^^. But both Henry VIII. amd Maiy 
great historian FrancMKsoo Ouicdai'dini, wno left the lost their credit at Antwerp towards tho end of their 
most clear and detailed account of commerce and reigns, and Elizabeth could borrow with difficulty at 
industry of tho age that has come down to tiio present the commencement of her own, the industrial pros- 
time. • perity of England being very accurately gauged and 

In his “Doscrfzione di Paesi Bassi/’ Guicciardini tak^ account of by the shrewd men of the “six 
left on recoril that Antweiq) hod at certain periods no nations” who spent two hours each day at the New 
less than two thousand five hundred ships lying at Bourse. 

anchor in tho harbour, and that “it was usual for Continuing his account of Flemish trade and com* 
five hundred ships to come and go in one day, and mcroe, Guicciardim furnishes an interesting sketch 
tour hn»>dred to come up the Scheldt in one tide;” of the intercourse between England and Antwerp. 

1 fUso “ that ten thousand carts were (.‘onstantly emplq^ “ To England ” he says, “ Antwerp sends jewels a^d . 
in ^parrying merchandize to and from the neighbouring precious stones, silver bullion, ouicksilver, wttmght ,] 
ixumtries, besides many hundreds of waggons silks, cloth of ^gold and silver, gold and silvei' thr^;/ 

oowitig and going wi^ passengers, and fivq hundred oaifiblets, grogmms, spices, drugs, sugar, oottem* UVunf/i 


; botii flue and coai^se; 

‘ bops in groat quantitieei, glass, salt 

ii^ vmeialjio and otKer merceries of all sorts, to a 
yalue, as well as arms of all kinds, ammunition 
fei War, and household furniture. From England 
Ahtwei^ receives large quantities of fine and coarse 
duperies, fringes, and other things of that kind ; also 
finest wool, and excellent safiron,^ but in small 
quantities; a great deal of lead and tin; sheep and 
mbhit skins without number, and various other sorts 
of fine peltry and leather ; beer, cheese, and other 
sorts of provisions in considerable quantities^ as, like- 
wise, Miumsey wines, which the English import from 
Oandia.” As regards Scotland and Ireland, they 
added but little to the world-trade of the active 
Flemings. “ To Scotland,** states Guicciardini, “ Ant- 
werp sends but little, as that country is chiefly sup- 

C *' dfrom England and Franco^ however, some spioery 
8 its way thither, with sugars, madder, wrought 
silks, camblets, serges, linen, and mercery. And 
Scotland sends to Antwerp vast quantities of peltry 
of many kinds, leather, wool, and mdifierent cloth, 
fine large pearls, though not of quite so good a water 
as the oriental ones. To Ireland Antwerp sends 
much the same commodities as to Scotland, and Ant.- 
werp takes from Ireland skins and leather of divers 
sorts, some low-priced cloths, and other gross things 
of little value.** Concerning the total amount, in 
money value of the time, of tlie trade between^ 
England and the Netherlands, the Florentine writer" 
brings forwaixl some curious and interesting calcula* 
tions. “ In recent years,** he states, “ they imported 
upwards of one thousand two hundred sacks of Englisli 
wool to Bruges, worth two hundred and fifty thousand 
crowns, and of draj^ery brought from England into 
the Netherlands there are undoubtedly, one year 
with another, above two hundred thousand pieces 
of all kinds, which, at the moderate rate of twenty- 
five (U’owns i)er piece, is five millions of crowns, or 
ten millions of guilders,’* or about one million of 
pounds stoling. “So that,” says he, “these and 
other merchandize brought to us by the English, and 
carried from us to them, may make the annual 
amount to be more than twelve millions of crowns, 
or twonty-four millions of guilders,” or about two 
millions four hundred thousand pounds sterling — 
certainly more than two thirds of the total commerce 
of England at the time. Nevertheless the dealings 
of the Flemings with England were small compared 
with their commercial transactions with France and 
Germany, the latter country especially, from which 
they imported, among other ai*tioles, according to 
Quioeiardini, “above forty thousand tuns of wine 
annually, which, at tiiirty crowns per tun, amount to 
one million four hundred and forty tliousand crowns,** 
and “sixty thousand lasts of grains, chiefly rye, 
trorth one million six hundred and eighty thousand 
, crowns,*’^ The latter merchandize was mainly carried 
by {sea to Amsterdam, where, the Italian recor^, 
twice in every year fleets of throe hundred ships 
ic^ther come In from Dantziek and other ports on 
Baltic, and five hundred ships are often seen, 
JnosiJy belong^ to the inhabitants.” Guicciardini 
ttdds Amsterdam stood next to Antwerp in extent 
among the cities of the Netherlands, 


Mmabeth, in attempting to bring tlie com- 
merce an4 industry of England on a level and in 
competition with that of the Low Countries, could 
not be unaware of the immensity of the task before 
her, the trade of the whole realm at her accession 
being insignificant even when compared with that of 
Antwerp ^one, into the port of which four hundred 
vessels glided with a single tide, and in whose 
merchfflits' books all the monarchs of Europe figured 
as debtors. Shortly after her accession Elizabeth 
attempted to borrow the small sum of sixteen thou- 
sand pounds from the citizens of London, but could 
not get it on account of their real or pretended 
ppyeHy; and though Cecil managed after a while 
to raise tlie amount by threats and coaxings from 
a few wealthy aldermen, they declared that they 
could not lend it to her for longei* than six months. | 
All this was very little hopeful for the great object in 
view ; but Elizabeth understood her subjects, as they 
began to understand her after a while, which proved 
a long step onward in tlie road to progress. To 
inspire coimdenco, tho queen openly explained in 
the first session of her first parliament the simple 
principle upon which she meant to act in raising the 
prosperity of the kingdom, it being to make trade 
flourish by making it free, Tho motive was em- I 
bodied in tho earliest statute affecting commerce and 
industry that was passed, the 1 Elizabeth cap. 13 , 
which repealed the most obstructive portion of the 
old navigation laws, decreed for the protection ’* ot 
English shipping. It Was stated in the preamble 
“ that since tho* making of the said statutes, other 
sovereign princes, finding themselves aggrieved with 
tho said acts, as thinking that tho same were made to 
the hurt and prejudice of their country and navy, i 
havo made like penal laws against such as should ^ 
ship out of their countries, in any other vessels than 
of their several countries and dominions, by reason 
whereof there hath not only grown great displeasure 
betwixt tho foreign princes and tho kings of this 
realm, but also the merchants have been 6r>Te grieved 
and endamaged,” on which good ^omids the pro- 
hibition against tho use of foreim shipping by 
British subjects was repealed, with 3ie proviso, liow- 
ever, that all ships so employ^, whether in ex}>orting 
or importing goods, should pay aliens’ customs. 
Exceptions were made in favour of two Jjondon 
companies engaged in tho continental trade, the 
“ Merchant Adventurers,” and tho “ Merchants of the 
Staple,** who wore permitted “ to lade merchandize 
on foreigners* ships, provided there be not English 
shim sufficient in number for such embarkations, 
without being for that cause subject to aliens’ duties.” 
The merchants of Bristol wore likewise privileged, <m 
account of “ having sustained great losses at sea fhxn 
enemies, who have taken all their best ships and 
much substance,” to use foreign ships without liability 
to aliens* duties, “if there be no English shipping 
sufficient within forty miles of Bristol.” It was a 
movement towards free trade greatly in advance of 
the current notions of the age, and for which the 
queen had to suffer mii^ obloquy till tlie time when 
results came to justify ®ir wise policy. 

• In her endeavours to raise tne nation to a higher 
state of pro^rity» Elizabeth was !^^rtunate enough 




io vith a BMwt Abk mani large iriraii «n^ 

’ apolilMs xnt^ritT’, who befinre long becm& her OW: 
.hkTOfd,' ea Oedl was her political, sdYiser; This 
; ,Waa Thomas Gresham, the son of a lord mayor of 

born in 1619, and who join^ to the ad- 
V Vantages of haying been a mercer’s appt^ntioc in the 
; city that of a learned education at Cambridge, where 
< phuoBophy made him understand trade better, and 
trade philosophy. When still young he went to 
' Antwerp, to assist there in a mercantile agency kept 
by his fother, one of his occupations being to negotiate 
loans for Henry VJIL, whose perennial want of cash 
furnished employment to more than one firm of‘ 
bankers at the great European money-market Having 
been in his father’s service for about seven years, 
Thomas Gresham was himself appointed king's 
agent ” in 1644, at a salary of twenty sMUings a day. 
Ifo filled the office till the death of Henry Vlll., and 
during the whole of tho reign of Edward VI., with 
ever-increasing demands upon his activity as a loan 
negotiator', but in spite of his seal he was dismissed 
soon after tho accession of Mary, on account of an 
odour of heresy that was hanging about him. How-* 
ever, the saintly advisers of the queen soon repented 
themselves of their act«i for ilie successor they ap- 
pointed to him, one Dauntsey, though undeniably 
orthodox, could raise no cash, and they were glad 
enough to reinstall Gresham anew as ** queen’s agent.” 
At the coming to tho throne of Elizabeth, Gresham 
had two places of business, one at Antwerp, managed 
by an able assistant, Richard Clough, another 

ill Lombard Street, in the city of London, in which 
latter **shop,” fiourishing under the sign of the 
grasshopper, he himself carried on tho trade of banking 
and money-lending. It was here the queen got 
acquainted with Gresham, who showed himself as 
able and willing to help her in her necessities as 
ho had helped her three predecessors on tho throne ; 
and forming a very high opinion of his mercantile 
tact and wisdom, she Imighted him at the close of 
1559, and sent him to Antwerp with the double 
function of ambassador and financial agent. In bis 
new capacity, the penetrating knowlidge oi her 
comsaercial adviser proved of immense service to tho 
queen. ISntering with his whole heart into her 
jpoat objects, ho assisted her in every possible way 
to carry them out ; he sent her plans for ships, and 
woxkmen to build them; he mrnished her with 
instructions to erect gunpowder mills, with receipts 
for dyeing wool, and with information for making 
steel, for tempering sword-blades, and for casting 
cannon; and he tbld her how Antwerp bad risen, 
and how London might rise to be equal tp^ Antwerp, 
That the great city on the Scheldt had now arriv^ 
at the meridian of its gloiy, and got into imminent 
danger of being crushed und^ the iron heel of" Spanish 

1 despotism, was a &ct patent to the inhabitants them'* 

1 selves ; and many of them, including the wealthiest of 
Itbe merchants, begun making preparations tor flight 
the year after Grerimm’s arrival as ambassador. He 
himself btayed not to hear the forerunners df 
inq^siiion and the hangmen of the ^ council of blood 
Imomdng at the gates, but returned to England, 
the Wions of Alva came tramping down &A ' 

. bai^ the fihinek , . ; 

i,,„ i — » 

Hetherlands ailer the arrrym leid , 

ell but unparalleled for hidedtiisnaii evm ' 

history of religbus strife, etercised Angularly ; , 

flcial effects upon England. Nothing ; , 

could have done, and nothing that was in 
nation’s pcWer itself to accomplish, could have 
the prosperity of the kingdom so rapidly as 

Phil^, gr^test enemy of England, dia by the act m s 
sending his bloodhounds against the unfortunate Pto- 
testants of the Low Oountries, Murdorpus as was ' 
the persecuticm, it yet had its bounds in the yeify 
number of the victims, whose heads could not be 
struck off all at once, and whom all the prisons could 
not hold, so that many escaped to France and 
Germany, and many more to England. Hence,” 

says the author of the ** Historia Belgioa,” a contem- 
porary writor, after P’Alva had hanged, beheaded, 
and burned such numbers, yot greater numbers still 
fled to find shelter and btead for their families in 
foreign parts, carrying thither arts and manufactures 
before only kmown in the Netherlands. In Englmd 
the decayed cities and towns of Canterbury, Norwich* 
Colchesti^, Sandwich, Maidstone, Southampton, and , 
many <^er towns, were filled witli mauufactui*ers of 
woollen, linen, and silk, the same as it happened two 
hundred years before,” or about tho year i860,, 
when the Belgians and Flemings, driven fi-om their 
Jiiomos by frequent inundations, first taught ^e 
English me art of making woollen cloth, of which 
they were before ignorant, being skilled only in 
husbandly, keeping of sheep, and war.” *‘Ifc was 
now,’^ tho author continues, ** that the fugitive Nether-, 
latiders taught the English the makings of bayes, ^ 
sayes, and oUier slight stuffs, as also tho weaving of 
fine linen, and made their country very populous.” 
The first groat stream of Dutch immigmnts settled' 
in tho eastern counties, particularly in and about 
the citjFof Norwich, which, long in a state of decUne, 
had become almost deserted since the rebellion of the 
agricultural labourers, led by “ King Ket,” in 1649. 
Under the feet of the industrious Flemings, tlie grass 
soon ceased to grow in fhe streets ; tlio whole popula- 
tion, foreign and* native, took to spinnitig and weav- 
ing ; the city grew far teyond its fomer dlinei^'ions, 
opulence took the place of poverty, and education of 
ignorance, and Norwich manufactures got famous all 
over the world. Tho Flemings, too, had a taste for 
art as well as for industry ; they filled their houses, , 
once tliey had settled down and become citizens of a* 
new land, with paintings and sculpture, such as could 
not be found even in baronial halls ; and all around 
their dwellings they planted choice flowers, unknown ^ 
before in England, tlm Provence rose, coniations, and ' 
gUlyfiowers, till the country feet and wide had been 
changed into a great garden. As at Norwich, so ‘ at : 
Colchester, at Canterbury, Maidstone, Sandwich, mi ^ 
numerous other places in the oastorn and ifouttt-easteim ! f 
counties, the cprreut of immigration uniformly spre^ : { 
industiy and wealth. Zt spi^d in ciruleigL ana oon^ l j 
tinned to flow unocaringly till towards the/enfl | 

tike^centuiT, flying Huguenots pressing in the restx i 

flying Walloons, all being equally well 
for. and protect^ by the sagacious queen wboim i 

%idem» bad placed on the throne of ISngla^i t 
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'in ita cdn^iienoofly I 
: ! ^«&^ ciinwaVadi^ omistaxicy in stretching her pro 
j arm ever earnest and oanecientions crowds 
[ lybo left their homeB lor the sake (£ religion 

f in England a better home. They pi’ofited by 

^ cWngo, bnt England profited still more. 

,Jy^he rapid growth of national nrosperify under the 
twi^ rule of Elisabeth began to show itself before the 
nm ten years of her reign hod come to an end, in the 
jsrMion of a building serving as a monument of 
English commerce, the London Exchange. It was 
entliely tl^e work of Sir Thomas Gresham, who, with 
the trade and indcstry of the Flemings as a constant 
model before his eyes, kept telling the queen that any 
fur&er loans of money she might require ought to hQ 
raised, not in foreign countries, but among her own 
subjects ; and that in order to centralize the financial 
transactions of the mei'centilo community in a con« 
venient manner, and facilitate the whole of the opera- 
tions connected therewith, it w'as essential that there 
should bo a public edifice for the pmpe^, or a Bourse, 
like that of Antwerp. The necessity for such a 
building had shown itself long before, in the fiict of 
tlie London merchants holding regular mootings in a 
dingy place in Lombard Street, so that, the want 
being indisputable, the only question under discussion 
was who should boar the expense of erecting the 
required Bourse. Elizabeth, earnest as she was in 
lier endeavours to encourage commerce, never liked to 
part with cash unless absolutely indispensable; and 
not seeing her way to recouping herself in the out- 
lay for the proposed building, she insisted that the 
citizens themselves should raise the money. But the 
majority of the London mei chants as yet were mean- 
spirited, with little faitli in the groat future in store 
for England ; and many of them even hated Gresham 
for proposing that the govejinnent should raise loans 
at home, instead of from foieign money-lenders, their 
notion being the old-fashioned one of the wealth of 
nations consisting, not in the amount of their industiy 
^ and trade, but in the hoarding of so much coin or 
bullion. Impatient to^ Icito his time and^ waste 
arguments with his thick-headed brother citizens, 
Sir Thomas Grosliam at last determined upon a grand 
act of munificence, that of building the Bourse which 
London wanted, but would not pay for, at his own 
expense. His intention having boon announced, the 
^rpoi*ation of the city, half aehamod of theh mean- 
ness, offered to give the ground for the building ; axid 
'.a plot of land covered by three small lanes, called 
‘ St* Christopher’s Alley, Now Alley, and Swan Alloy, 

. ',Waa bought for the purpa*jo, at a cost of three thousand 
^ five hundreSt pourtds. Gresham now set to work at 
once, laying the first stone of the new edifice on Bie 
, 7th of June, 1566 ; and under thodircotionof a Flemish 
r ji^ohitect named Henrieke, the Bourse, designed in 
of that of Antwerp, with a square piazza 
Jii>the centra and rooms over it, grew up rapidly, the 
V |3ate-covered roof l^ing complete in the autumn of 
' "the. following year. Some time was lost over the 
; Internal decorations, the taste and liberality of the 
merchant, ’* as Sir Thomas Gresham was now 
j^IgnaraUy caUed, not suffering him to make a present 
urall to^ fellow citizens; but 


completed before the end of 1669, and 
hi ^ first month of 1570 Elizabeth inaugurated it 
with be^in§ pomp. As reported by Baphael 
Holinshedi, quaint chronicler of contemporary events, 
“ on the three and twentieth of January, the queen’s 
majesty, accompanied by her nobility, came from her 
house at the Strand, called Somerset Place, and 
entered the city of London by Temple Bar, Fleet 
Street, the Cheap, and so, by tho north side of the 
Bourse, to Sir Thomas Gresham’s in Biahopsgato Street, 
whore she dined ; then after dinner her grace returned 
through Cornhill, entered tho Bourse on tho south 
side, and after her liighnoss had viewed every part 
thereof above ground, ospoeially the Pawn, which was 
richly furnished with all sorts of tho finest wares in 
the city, she caused the same Bourse, by an herald 
and tnimpets, to be proclaimed tho Hoyal Exchan^, 
so to be called fiom thenceforth.” Jf Elizabeth's 
suluects had reason to bo proud of their queen, the queen 
had equal reason to bo proud of such subjects as 
Sir Thomas Gresham. • 
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GRUiHAai EXCJtAXOZ. 




The period of the building of Gresham’s Exchange 
was memorable as an epoch in which tho commercial 
enterprise of the nation took wings and attempted to 
fly, England itself becoming too narrow for it. It 
was as if, awaking from a fong torpor, the effect of 
half a century of ruthless despotism, the people seemed 
to beoomo suddenly aware of the latent powder rest- 
ing within them, tho capabilities of thoir brains and 
anus, and tho immense resources of tlie land which 
had given them birth ; and getting bold in tho con- 
sciousness of their strength, sprang forward to enter- 
prises destined to spi-ead the* glory of tho English 
name all over the globe. Tho new-born energy 
manifested itself in a hundred different ways, but m 
none so remarkable as in the rise of a number of 
daring mai’itime adventurers, who, with material 
means ' utterly inadequate to their lofty dreams, 
entered upon a series, of marvellous discoveries, 
navigating unknown o^ns in frail boats, more 
cockfosheils in si^, iayi^. their bands upon mighty 
empires like waste lanes pertaining to tiio first ooiuer, 
ana gro|np|( &ei?r way round the globe itself art, , 



if it 1^ l>6eiti a lake belonging to England. The: 
first, in order of time, of these great sea-rovers, tvas 
^ Frobisher, a native of Yorkshire, of parental^ 

not known, but probably a sailor in early life. Ills 
l^otioti, often expressed, was that the finding of a north- 
, W^t passage to Cathay and the Indies was ^the 
' only thing of the world that was left yet undone 
whorehy a notable mind might he made famous and 
fortunate and acting upon this idea, engendered 
chiefly by the failure of Cabot’s plan to discover the 
shortest road to China by sailing to th<s north-oast, 

, Fipbisher made the greatest possible efforts to get the 
necessary means for carrying out his vast scheme; 
He succeeded in finding a patron in the earl of 
Warwick, elder brother of Leicester, the favourite, 
and with liis assistance and that of several London 
merchants, fitted out three small vessels, the “Gabriel,” 
of thirty-five ions, the “Michael,” of thirty tons, and 
a pinnace, or open boat, of ten tons, with which he 
loft the Thames on the 8th of June, 1576, Queen 
Elizabeth looking on and waving her hand when the 
tiny craft glided along in front of Greenwich Palace, 
as King Edward had done twenty-three years before, 
when Willoughby sailed down the nver on the 
dreamt road to Cathay. The now undertaking was 
even more perilous^ than that of Willoughby, the 
diminutive embarkation to whicli he intrusted fortune 
and life being leas than one fourth the size of the 
vessels fitted out by Sebastian Cabot, and to all 
appearance utterly inadequate, not only to brave the 
dangers of the polar regions, but even to cross the 
Atlantic. But Martin Fmbisher, determined to do 
“ the only thing of the world that was yet left un- 
done,” sailed forth with his tliiw little boats into the 
unknown regions of the norih-west, as if engaged on 
a river trip : steering along the east coasts of England 
and Scotland, he made his way to the Shotlands; 
fipm thonoo to the Faroes ; then westward to Iceland 
and Greenland; and, rounding Cape Farewell, got 
into the channel leading to the vast Hudson Bay 
—channel still known as Frobisher Stiuit. hJot 
being able to find a western outlet of Hudson Bay, 
and running short of provisions, the daring adventurer 
now saw himself conipellod to return, which he did 
after capturing one ot a tribe of Esquimaux, which 
the English sailors, on their first appearance, took 
for porpoises, but which their captain declared to he 
merely “strange infideles, whose like was never 
seen, read, nor heard of before.” With his Esquimaux 
passenger, and several other curious things he was able 
to pick up, Frobisher started back for England ; and 
, after encountering a terrible storm, safely arrived at 
Harwich on the 2nd of October, “highly commended 
by all men for his great and notable attempt, but 
specially famous for thp groat hope he brought of the 
passage to Cathay.” 

Fiobishor firmly believed in the existence of a 
passage westward. from Hudson’s Bay; and bis great 
object in returning to England was to fit out some 
Ipger vsRselif, with a better stock of provisions, so 
as to ^ able to sail onward to the golden lands 
of the east. In this, however, he was greatly dis- 
apipointed; tl\e queen commended him much, but 
would advance no money, and the London merchantSi^ 
hfs old f]‘iendS| being equally unwilling to invest 

' 7 . ' _ ' — 

in hyrotii^icid ^;roaSis 

he sm himself compelled wiih thst deepi^t^ 
to abandon the enterprise, or at least to postpono ii 
Thus passed seven or eight years, at the end of whi<ui 
a curious accident did more for the hold adventuWt^ 
than all his eloquence, his real merits, and his oneis^^ 
had b^n able to achieve. One of the sailors in 
expedition to Hudson’s Bey had hroughi home to Im 
wife, as a memorial of the voyage, a large piece of 
stone-Hke black mineral, which, rfter being carefully 
kept for a long while, happened to fall into the fire, 
where it “glistened with a bright marquesset of 
gold.” The good woman opened her eyes vciy 
wide, lost in nlank astonishment, but recovering 
her senses, snatched the bright stone from the flame^ 
at the risk of huining off her fingers, and ran with it 
to a goldsmith. The man told her it was ore oon- 
taining gold, and advised her to keep the secret of 
the discovery, which she did so well that in a few 
days all London knew of it. Now was the time for ^ 
Martin Frobisher. There was no more need forf! 
begging, entreaty, and persuasion, he had V66sek;r^; 
offered to him on all sides; and the queen herself, 
showed great anxiety that he should accept one of the , 
ships of the rojral navy in searching s^in mr the north- 
west passage — and bnnging back as krge a quantity as 
possible of the hlack-looking stuff which the sailor’s 
wife had seen glittering in the fire. Frobisher took 
the proffered queen’s ship, the “ Aid,” with two other 
vessels, and embarking in great haste, set sail again 
in May, 1577, once more made his way to Iceland 
and Greenland, and ono^ more ran into Hudson’s Bay. 
After taking on board several hundred tons ^ of the 
golden oie, not without some severe conflicts with 
Esquimaux, who resented the invasiom of their 
territory, and the previous capture of one of their 
brethren, Frobisher turned his face homeward, and 
reached England in safety in the latter part of 
September. Being carefully assaved now, it was dis- 
covered fhat the luack mineral which had been found 
in America contained, indeed, gold, but in veiy minute 
quantities, so as to make it a not particularly 
valuable commercial transaction to fetch it from * 
across the Atlantic. Nevertheless, it was tliought 
that the ore might not have been well chosen, and 
that some ^f it would contain a much g]*eater «pro- 
portion of tlio coveted yellow metal ; which sup- 
1 position being favoured by the queeu, the gold fever 
spread all over England, and half the vessels of the 

1 kingdom were put at the disposition of Martin ’ 
Frobisher. lie selected fifteen of the finest ships, 
with which, well equipped, and stored with abundance * 
of provisions, ho set sail on the Slst of May, 1578, 
resolved both to discover the ngrtli-west p^age, 
and to bring back abundant supplies of the gold 
containing mineral. This time, however, with vastly 
greater means than before at his command, he was 
most unsuccessful, for, arrived at the American eon 
tinent, Frobisher found the strait which bore his , 
name blocked up by ice, and could not get into 
Hudson’s Bay; and though he suhsoquently eutoted ^ 
it by another channel, he could discover neitW a ^ 
.western outlet nor the golden ore, and had to intum ' 
to England completely disappointed. But although 
failure so kr, the lurches for the north-west passiigei j 
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of €^nt6tpris6 whioll had now 
and which came to foim the baaia 
43 if|h%lanffB future g^ . ^ 

’ ^ ''Iht the same year when Martin Frobisher made his 
kdCoviA voyage of exploration to the north-west, a 
inetitime hero greater than he, Francis Drake, left 
tjbe country on a southward expedition, the most 
; Wonderful and daring that bad ever been undertaken 
English sailors, being nothing less than an attempt 
to drcumnavigate the globe. Drake was already 
known as a bold and successful adventurer, when 
planning this great enterprise, through having made 
several voyages to the Spanish West Indies, in which 
^ he got some store of money by playing the seaman 
and Sie pirate ; ” and his new sohoine starting pro- 
fessedly with the main object of looking after money, 
he had but little difficulty in obtaining the assistance 
he wanted, leth in sliips and men.* Like all his 
, brother sea-kings of the period, Drake held^ vessels 
of the size of little fishing- boats quite sufficient for 
the purpose of exploring the most unknown regions, 
crossing the ocean through storms and hurricanes 
for thousands of miles, and examining the sea-girt 
globe to its farthest confines ; and thus for his vegrage 
round the world he collected no more than five frail 
barkfs the largest, the “Pelican,** of less than a 
hundred tons burthen, and the smallest of hut fifteen 
toi^. With this little fleet, manned by one hundred 
and sixty-four sailors, a goodly number of them the 
sons of gentlemen, Drake set sail from Plymouth on 
the 15th of November, 157 steering due south. 
After a long and stormy voyage, in which the five 
little boats were tossed about like feathers on 
the waves* of the Atlantic, the adventurers reached, 
on the 29th of May, 1578, the port of St. Julian, 
where they remained for two months, refitting and 
laying in a stock of provisions. On the 20th of 
Angubt following, Drake rounded the continent of 
South America, passing through the Strait of Magel- 
hafns; and having parted company by this^time with 
the other vessels of his little fleet, sailed in his own 
ship, the “ Pelican,*' along the coasts of Chili and 
Peru, attacking and plundering the Spaniards when- 
ever occasion offered. Continuing his north-westerly 
coin^^, he then made his way along the shores of 
California and North America, as far as Vancouver 
Island, in tlio hope of being able to discover a passage 
into the Atlantic, and finding in the west what 
Frobisher had sought in the east. Failing in this 
attempt, ho landed near the mouth of the Fraser 
River, and “took poasession** of the country in the 
name of Queen Elizabeth—the planting of a sinall 
flag, taken from a’* bark of a hundred^ tons, being 
deemed quite sufficient to annex an empire of bound- 
less extent to the little peninsula which had given 
^ birth to Drake and tlie “ Pelican.** The annexation 
'having been accomplished, and the name of “New 
Albion** been given to* the million and odd square 
ipileg of newly-acquired landed property, the “Pelican ** 
shaped her coum to the south-west, acioss the Pacific 
Ocean, and reaching the Molucca Islands on the 
ith pf NovomW, 1679, Java on the 16th of March 
following, and the Cape of Good Hope on the 16th 
OfinnCi the little ves4l proudly rtm into Plymouth 


HarbotW qn'tbe Srd of November, 1$80, having aocom* 
j plished the voyage round t^e world in two years and 
ten months. The whole nation received Drake with 
rapturous applause, in which the queen joined by 
honouring him with a visit on board his ship. She 
ordered the “ Pelican,** according to Camden, “ to bo ! 
drawn Up in a small creek near Deptford, upon the 
Thames, as a monument of his so lucky sailing round 
the world ; and having, as it were, consecrated it as 
a memorial with great ceremony, she was banqueted 
jn it, and conferred on Drake the honour of knight- 
hood. At this time a bridge of planks, by wliioh 
they came aboard the ship, sank under the crowd 
of people, and fell down with on hundred men upon 
it, who notwithstanding luul none of them any harm. 
So that the ship may seem to have been built under a 
lucky planet.** The world-i’ounding little “ Pelican ” 
remained at Deptford till quite decayed, and when 
broken up in very old age its oaken backbone fur- , 
nished an arm-chair for tlie professor of history at the j 
university of Oxford. 

While Frobisher was seeking a north-west ppssage 
to India, and Drake was sailing round the globe, the J 
old idea of Cabot of getting to Asia in an easterly 
direction was nigh being realized, though in a somewhat i 
different sense than he had dreamt of, by the com- 
mercial association formed under his auspices, the 
Russia Company. The first operations of the company ' 
were subject to singular vicissitudes. The year after 
obtaining the royal charter incorporating it, the asso- 
ciation sent Richard Chancolor, with Inree ships, to 
Novo Dvinsk, or Archangel, from which he made hia 
way over the route he hod previously explored to 
Moscow, hod fresh interviews with the Czar, to whom 
he presented some rich gifts, and in return obtained 
large trading concessions, and the promise that a 
Russian ambassador should be sent to England, in { 
order to keep up constant relations of friendsliip 
and goodwill between the two nations. That the pro- j 
mise might not fail, Chancclor ofiered to convey the j 
imperial envoy in his own ships, which being ao- i 
cepted ho set sail again from the White Sea in the j 
summer of 1556, taking with him the body of Sir''| 
Hugh Willoughby, found on the I-iapland coast, as 
well as the two vessels laid up there amidst snow 
and ice for three years, llio return voyage was 
prosperous until Chancelor sighted the coart of Scot- 
land, when a terrible stom arose, which dashed his 
vessels upon some dangcAms rocks near Pitsligo Bay, 
Aberdeenshire, leaving him witli nearly all his com- 
panions to perish. Among the few that escaped frojta 
the wreck was the Russian ambassador, who made his 
way to London in sore plight, liaving lost not only 
the whole of the splendid presents destined hy the 
Czar for the sovereign of England, but all his private 
property, to his very clothes, thus presenting himselt 
somewhat in the guise of a homeless vagabond. Queen 
Maiy nevertheless received him, but veiy coldly ; and 
the Muscovite diplomatist becoming soon conscious 
that the government to which he was accredited 
was too busy killing men for their religion to be able 
to do much for trade, he tcx)k his departure iu the 
spring of the following year, escorted hy three new j 
vessels which the Russia^ompany haa fitted out. 


vessels which the Russia^ompany haa fitted out^ 
"“As commander of the newtxped^irion, and their chief 







in tiie dondMous, tfao company 
Anthony Jenkinson, a very able mUt 
VW& sooner aiTived at Moscow when keyset 

to i^ork to obtain new privileges and ^ couoessions 
/iir.a trad© not only in but through Bussia, his gimt 
Object, oonocption a vast mind, being to establish 
/an overland transit to China and India. By dint 
soft speech and libeml presents ho got all he 
after which he despatched several agents 
to the Caspian Sea and the fiontiers of Persia, from 
Whom he received the report that an immense field ^ 
fenr commerce was lying open in that direction. To 
the exploration of this fimd Jenkinson now devoted 
, his whole oiiei'gy ; and to protect himself against 
interlopers, ho advised his company to obtain a par- 
liamentary charter seemring their privileges and 
monopolies, in lieu of the ro}y.l concession npon 
which their previous transactions had been bai^. 
This was done, though with great difficulties, the 
rumour of fabled wealth to be found in Russia having 
Started not*a few eager competitors, anxious to secure 
a share in the overland road to Cathay and the Indies. 
Elizabeth, however, did not encourage those pre- 
tensions; little favourable as she was to exclusive 
privileges, slie thought that the interosts of commerce 
would bo best secured by granting to the Biissia 
traders the full benefit of their previous exertions, 
and they accordingly obtained, in the eighth yeai* 
of her reign, the sought-fbr parliamontary charter. 
Its tenour strikingly shtiwed the thirst for enter- 
prise that had arisen in England. » 

The act of pailiament organizing f he work of the 
Russia traders who sought to establish an overland 
route to Asia, commenced by giving to their company 
a new* name, not a little curious iu its vague ambition. 
It was enacted ** that the said company, sooioty, and 
coiporation, shall henceforth be incorponited, named, 
and called only by the name of the Fellowship of 
English Merchants for Discovery of Now Trades, 
by that name alone to continue a corporation for 
ever, with all the powers and privileges of their 
^charter, or of any other corporation; and ,tliat no 
part of the continent, isles, ports, or arms of the soa 
of any emperor, king, prince, ruler, or governor, 
before the said fii-st enterprise not known or fre- 
quented by the subjects of this realm, and lying 
from the city of London northwards, north-west- 
wards, or north-eastwards, nor any i>arts now subject 
to the Czar Ivan Bazilowitch, or to his successors, 
sovereigns of Russia, nor the countries of Armenia, 
Media, Hyicania, Persia, br the Caspian Sea, nor any 
part of them, shall be sailed or trafficked into, nor 
frequented by any subject of England, either by 
themselves or their fimtors, directly or indirectly, 
other than by the order, agreement, consent, or 
ratification of the governor, consuls, and assistants of 
the said fellowship, or the more part of them and 
their successors, upon pain, for every ofieneet to 
\f 0 Tf 6 it all such ships, with their appurtenances, goods, 
and merohandizos, one moiety to the <|ueen, the other 
to the company.” Appended to the act were several 
.elavfiles, the first of them leaving the trade to Norway 
|c6e^ and tlie second providing that, for the better 
attaiirtenanco of tbe navy and mariners of this mAm* 
R shhll not be lawful for said company to trahs- 


! fort ahy 

|ut only m^Ettgliah i^ips, and wi|h 
English manners, and the like in brih|^niJ fatb ifc 
realm any merchandize fincm their new trade*"'^ 


pain, for every offence, of forfeiting two UundiSli 
pounds, one moiety to ho the queen\ and the 
moiety to go to any English port town having'fsf'i 
decayed harbour that will sue for it ” Affinal olauaO ^ 
provided *‘that every of the queen’s subjects in* 
habiting the city of York and the towns of Newcastle** r 
upon-Tyne, Hull, and Boston, who have for the 
space of ten years continually traded the course of 
merchandize, and who before the 25th of December, 
1567, shall contribute, join, and put in stock to, 
with, and amongst the said company; and shall take 
for the furniture of one ordinanr, fall, and entire 
portion, or sliare, and do'iu all things behave himself 
as others of the society are bound to do, sludl from 
the said 25th of December, 1667, be accounted free 
as one of the said society and oompany in all respects/* 
The latter clause was due to the northern porta 
mentioned having largely contributed to the expenses - 
of Cabot’s first attempt to discover the north-cast 
passage, which the (pieen, with the constant view 
of encouraging maritime enterprise, thought fit to 
reward in this manner. Notable in other respects, 
the act of parliament confirming the “Fellowsnip of 
English li^rchanis for Discovery of New Trades ” 
was additionally soT in being the first which estab- 
lished an exclusively mercantile coiporation in 
England. 

By the desire of thcf new oompany, winch counted 
among its shareholdei's some of the* most influential 
me^hants of London, the queen despatched, in the 
spring of 1568, a special envoy to Rus.iia, in the 
person of Sir Thomas Randolph, most experienced 
diplomatic gentleman of the age, employed m no less 
than eighteen different embassies. Randolph landed 
at Novo^ Dvinsk, whore ho found, besides the castlo 
and a large house built by the English traders, only 
a few Ruts; but proceeding up the River Dvina for 
about seventy-five miles, he came to the town of 
Golmogro, and eight hundred miles further upwards 
ho reached Vologda, au important city, and the scat 
of a large commerce. From here ho travolled pver- 
land for five hundred miles, tlirough a country well 
inhabited, to Moscow, where the Czar received him > 
with much coi-diality, granting aU the demands 


preferred in favour of the “English Merchants for, 
iliscoveiy of Now Trades.” Meanwhile the active 
representative of the company, Anthony Jenkinson, 
had gone already in search of the new trades, and had 
stiocmed in establishing a regular iutoi-couree between 
the Caspian and the White Sea, so" as to foim tlie last 
great link in the important chain conij^ting Asia 
and England. The arrangements he luia made coir- ' 
sisted m transporting go^ from AstraMian up tho 
river Volga, in vessels scooped out of an entire tw, 
as far as Yaroslar, a distance of nearly two thousand 
miles; and from thence to carry them overland, for 
about €te htindied and thirty miles, to Vologda; 
wh^sre new hollow trees wore ready to swim the^L 
down to Nprvo Dvinsk and the White Soa* The rente 
into the ipteriqr of Asia soon got so far perfeci^ tM' 


tite egente of the began to j 


|^il% catp^and Xiidm dpioe# 
X} I ; WiwC &glidhi me3N)Simd^ ^!e«M>UsbiBg offioes ai 
; V | > 4UPkd Tdi&m^ and looking forward with gimt 
f , :;o(|fii^^ to tho ostabliahment of intercom*ae with 
;| ;Cial^v^/ These ho^ful prosj^ts andd^y came to 
' ^ «ina in 1571, wi^ the Dreaking out of a vast civil 

^ i in Buaaia. The first aigns of it showed ihemsolves 
, ^ Sir Thomas Bandolph was on his visit to the" 

' 'r ow of Moscow; and mt long after he bad left, 

V having concluded his diplomatic and oommercial trans- 
actions, the long pending storm burst forth in full 
fnr^. Aiming to do the same work in his coimtiy 
: W^hich Heniy Yil. had accomplished in England, I 
to curb the power of the feudal -aristocracy, Czar 
Ivan ^ eicasperatcd the whole powerful class, and 
suffering some reverses in one of his warlike exp^i- 
tiojfis, the nobles rose against him in a body, calling 
in to their aid tlie Khan of Crim Tartary, The 
latter, at the head of lifty^ thousand Mahometans, 

\ invaded Kussia in the spring of 167 1, penetrating as 
&r as Moscow, which be set on fife, burning down, as 
reported, one hundred and eighty thousand houses, 
But this useless ferocity liad the euect of bringing the 
rebellious nobles again round to their monarch, and 
fighting at tiie side of Ivan Bazilowitch, they drove 
the Mahometans quicker out of Bussia than they 
had come into it In the meanwhile, however, the 
country had suffered enormously in the savago war-^ 
fere carried on, and the trade of the English company 
hod boon all but annihilated, the burning of Moscow 
alone having caused the destruction of merchandize 
valued at al^vo a hundred thousand roubles, while 
the loss sufforod by the plunder of seveml rich 
camvans from Persia amounted to quadruple the sum. 
This created gimt despondency among the share- 
holders, and although Anthony Jenkinson, whom the 
queen, in additiub to liis other functions, had nominated 
her reprosentative at tho court of Kussia, dtd every- 
thing in his power to restore the feUen fortune 
• of tho company, and even obtained tho Czar’s promise 
to make good their losses, the afiairsof the corporation 
gradually dwindled down, \intil after a number of 
yeara they bof:^me quite insignificant. Thus %ndcd 
the jirst attempt to make an overland road to India, 

, an attempt wliit^k, m boldness of oonoeption and 
skill of execution, considering the naiTow moans at 
the command of tho piumoters, was not inferior to 
> .any other of tho grand enterprises of tho age of 
. j Qu^n Elizabeth. 

, I Tho vast and all but marvellous increase of English 
I - irade and industiy, which began with tho accession 
; v nf tho queen, made Itself striki^ly felt towards the 
end of the^first half of her reign. “There were,” 

; f , reports a oontemporajy writer, “ bixuight in an im- 
measurable use of luxui'ious commodities into England, 

. V 4 ;/aa wines, spices, silk, and fine linen ; of the latter 
J of above ten ^oats the ell, there is more than 

throe hundred and sixty thousand pounds yearly 
' spent, which is half the value of our woollen cloths 
, ^ported,” Tho increase of luxuries led to tiie enact- 
foment of several immptuary laws, ill in keeping witii 
^ toido fostered by Elizabeth, and, 
much less df hmr own make than that of 
repiresentative rath^ of the old agri- 




ouliimh tfasn of the new commercial and industrial 
interest, and violently attached’ as such to the tradi- 
tional policy of repression. The laws forbidding tim 
wearing of various certain costly aiticles were pietty 
harmless, inasmuch as few took any notice of them; 
but far more dangerous were several attempts made 
a^ut this period to “protect” certain trades by 
giving &em ezcentional privileges, which proved 
only an impediment to their own activity, as well as 
an obstruction to others* To raise the woollen manu^ 
fixtures of tlm eastern counties, the merchants of the 
Steelyard, who had been shorn of all their monopolies 
at the beginning of the reign, and entirely lost their 
old influence, were forbidden to import any goods 
similar to those made in England, as well as to export 
raw W(X)1 to Holland and Germany; while at the 
same time other trades were placod under paternal 
supervision by hoaVy import duties on rival goods, 
and even parliamentary injunctions for the more 
rapid consumption of their own pioduco. One of the. 
most curious statutes of the latter kind was for the 
protection of “ cappers,” or knitted cap makers, whose ^ 
grievance was that tho paiple of England insisted ^ 
upon wearing felt hats, while they were able to make 
the most beautiful he^ coverings of wool. BtruCk 
with this injustice and perversion of publio taste, 
parliament in its wisdom enacted “ that every person 
above seven years of age shall wefiA*, on Sundays and 
holidays, a cap of wool, knit, made, thieked, and 
dressed ip England, and dressed only and finished 
by somo of th^ trade of cappers, on tho foifeiture 
of three sbillihgs and four pence for ovoiy day so 
neglected to bo worn; excepting, however, out of 
this act, maids, ladies, and gentlewomen, and evoiy 
loid, kriight, and gentleman, of twenty marks in 
land, and their heirs, and also such as have borne 
office of worship in any city, town, or shire, and also 
the wardens of the London companies.” But so 
stubborn were tho subjects of Elizitbeth, so opposed 
to be guided by a wise legislature in matters of taste, 
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itt fet^oWiing tlio Miiut wanftrioiity of fipe | fawf , oyter. iibatm«yw ,t^ 1)6. - '®pr 

[ten kcepinsr the brain tight and iwedia whereof, aa linaa tnaV 


anjl isip blind ixii l^obting tlio AiaHt mip^rimitpr of fine 
kniti^ Woollen ea^iH, keeping the brain tight and 
:wamtt over csoaino hate of felt, fliat the poor “ cappers,” 

' fnktead of doing nioio busineBS in consequence of the 
patliainonlaiy decree, actually got moi-e decayed in 
trade. The statute protecting the “cappers, ' though 
‘ disobeyed, was never rcpealecl, thus leaving it in the 
|Kiwer of all succeeding kings of England to put their 
subjects into knit woollen caps. 

Although mpiessive laws wein found to bo of ve^ 
little if any effect, the principle was persevered in 
during tho whole of Elizaljeth’s reign, giving rise to 
not a few almwd statutes and royal proclamations. 
Among the moat extraoidinary of these enaclmonts was 
an edict of tho queen against the giowth of London, 
published in tlio twenty-second year of her reign, the 
consequence mainly of a census of the inhabitants of the 
city that had taken place, showing the population of the 
metropolis to amount to above one hundred and fifty I 
thousand souls, among them no loss than six thousand i 
four hundr^ aliens, ^’hereupon Elizabeth imed a | 
proclamation of a very remarkable character, strikingly 


fomo further goOd o^der be bad in i^irliameat «fer 
otherwise, the same may be iremediod; hor maiestJfj; 
by good and deliberate advise of her counsel], ^ 

I being also thereto moved by the considerate opinkiS^ 

I of the lordo-ma^r, aldermen, and other the grwe 
wise men in and about the oitie, doth charge siid ' 
straightly oommand all manner of perscbs, of wW 
quahtie soever they be, to desist and forbeare front 
any new buildings of any house or tenement within ' 
tliree miles from any of the gates of tho said oitie 
of London, to serve for habitation or lodging for any 
person, where no former house hath bene knowen^ 
to have been in the memorie of such as are now 
living ; and also to fbrbeare from lotting or setting, 
or suffering any more families than one onoly to be 
placed or to inhabiie from henceforth in any one 
house that heretofore hath bene inhabited/’ 
latter prohibition showed a not unwiso regard of 
sanitary considerations, which now, for tho first time, 
were considered worthy of attention by tho govern* 


proclamation ofa very remarkable character, strikingly were considered worthy of attention by tho govern* 
illustrative of the vfows of political economy provailing ment, the constant recurrence of the fatal plague, or 
in hor age. “ The Queen^s Majestie,” the proclama- Black Death, proving a stem teacher. 


lion, dated Nonsuch, July 7, 1580, ran, “perceiving After this injunction, the proclamation continued: 
the state of tho citio of London-being aunciently “And to the intent that this her majestio’s royal corn- 
termed hor cliambro— and the subnrbes and confines mandment and necessary provision may take place, 
thereof to increase dayly, by accosso of people to and bo duely observed, for so universal a benefits to 
inhabite in the same, in such ample sort, as thereby the whole body of tho realme, for whose respects all 
many inconveniences are scene already, but many particular jiersons aie bound, by God’s lawe and 
greater of necessity like to followo, lleing such as man’s to forbear from their particular and extraor* 
her majestic cannot neglect to remedio, having tho dinarie lucre, her majptie straigbtly chargeth the 

S rincipal cave, under Alinightio God, to foresee afore- lorde-mayor of tho citio •of London, and ail other 
and, to liavo lier people in such a citie and confines officers having authoritio in the same, and also all 
not onlio well governed by ordinarie justice, to serve justices of peace, lordes and bailifes of bbertios not 
God and obey her majestie,— which, by reason of such being within the jurisdiction of said lorde-mayor of 
multitudes lately incieased, can haidly be done with- London, to foresee that no person do begin to pre^ 
out devise of more now jurisdictions and oflSoeTs for pare any foundation for any new house, tenement, or 
that purposo— but to bo also provided of sustentation building^ to serve to receive or hold *any inhabitants 
of victual, foode, and other like necessaries for man s to dwell or lodge, or to use any victualling therein, 
life, upon reasonable prio(?s, without which no citie where no former habitation hath bene in the memorie 
can long con iinuo. And finally, to tho preservatum of such as now do live ; but that they be probibited 
of hor poo])lo in health, which may seem impossible and rostroined so to do. • And both the persons that 
to continue, though pres(uitly, by God’s goodness, shalluiso attempt to the contraiy, and all manner of 
the samo is perceived to lie in better estate universally, workmen that shall after warning given continue in 
than hath been in man’s memorie; - yet where there any such work tending to such newe buildings, tft bo 
are such groat luultitiulos of people brought to committed to close prison, and there to romain with- 
Inhabito in small roomes, whereof a groat part are out baile, until they find good sureties, with lionds i 
seeno very pooro, yoa, siioli as must live ot begging, fon reasonable sums of money to bo forfeitable and j 
by wo!-so means, and they heaped up together, recoverable at her majestie’s suite, for tho use of the 
and in a sort smolhorcd with many families of hospitals in and about the said city, that they will not 
children and servantes in one house or small tene- at any time hereafter attempt tho like. And further ' 
meut ; it must noodcs followo, if any plague or the said officers shall soaze all manner of jstuff so, 
popular sickness sliould, by God’s pemissien, enter after warning given, brought to the placewbero such • 
amongst those multitudes, that the same would not nowe buildings shall be intended, and tho same cause 
only spread itself, and invade tlie whole citie and to be conveited and employed in any pubUok use for 
oonfines, but that .a gi*6at mortalitie would ensue the city or parish whore the some shall be attempted, i 
the ^samc, whore her majestie’s personal presence is And for the avoyding of the multitudes of fomilkM ] 
many times required : besides the groat confluence of heaped up in one dwelling-house, or for tlie conveii>< / 
apaoplo fimn all partes of the realme, by rcasim of the ing of any one bouse into a multitude of such tone*' ; 
m^marv tormos of justice there holden, the infeofiun ments for dwelling or victudding-plaoos, the said lotde* S 
Would be also dispoi-scd through all otlmr partes of mayoi, and all other officers, in their several liberties' < i 
the r^lmo, to the manifest danger of tho whole bodj^ within thelimites of three miles, as above montionud, ' ' 
thereof; v<mt of the which neither her majestic’s owne< sliall commit any person giving cause of offence, tiim . ! 
Jtood be, but by God’s special «ixlinan(;4^ ex- 1 tlie day df the publication of thw present proolomiitittti* ; 






^ limiledv 
_ part of 

^.pl&ejrbe oommonly temedi^mmatos or under* 
^tfa^e/ wbiclx have been suffered ivithin these seven 
oontrary to the good aunoient laws or oustomes 
ifyf >the city, or of the boroughes and parishes within 
the foresaid limit of three miles afore mentioned, the 
^id lorde*xnayor, and the other officers above-men* 
^ tinned, shall speedily cause to be" redressed in their 
>43c4inarie oourtes and law dayes, betwixt this and the 
feast of AU^Saintes next conning ; within which times 
such undersitters or inmates may provide themselves 
dther places abroade in the r^me, where many 
houses rest uninhabited, to the decay of divers 
aunoient boroughes and townes. And because her 
majostie intendeth to have this ordinance duely 
executed, her pleasure is, that tlie said lorde*mayor 
of London, and other the officers having jurisdiction 
within the said «f>aco of three miles above-mentioned,, 
shall, after the proclamation hereof, as speedily as 
they may, mceto in some convenient place near to the 
said city, and there after conference bad accord 
among themselves how to proceed to the ct^ecutiou 
hereof ; and, if any cause shall so require, to imparts 
to her majestio’s privy coUnsell any let or impedi- 
ment that may aiise, to the intent that remedy be 
given to any such impediment, according to her 
majestie’s pleasure heretofore expressed." In the 
wake of this proclamation followed another forbidding 
the use of coal in the metropolis — tho latter as 
nugatory as the former. The mighty current of trade 
of me chief city of the reahn,had already grown too 
strong for restrictive legislation, for, as told by Sir 
William Monson, “ the Turks in those days believed 
England to be a town in the kingdom of London." 

Tho trade of London received a new impulse in 
1585 through tho storm and sack of Antwerp by the 
prince of Paima, resulting in tho final and absolute 
ruin of the largo and opulent city. It ha^ suffered 
much before from the opaniurds, by whom it was 
partly burnt in 1676; but its vitality hitherto had 
shown itself greater than tho overwhelming force of 
despotism, defying oven Alva’s soldiers and the blood- 
hounds of tho Inquisition. However, Philip II. was 
determined to effect tho destnictiou of Antwerp, both 
as a punishment of the heretics against whom he was 
warring with ever increasing bigotiy, and to annihi- 
late tho chief rival of Lisbon; and seeing that the 
killing of the principal inhabitants, tho confiscation 
of their property, and the wildest liconco given to the 
Spanish soldiers, had not the desired effect, he issued 
orders to his representative in the Netherlands to 
atamp out the city from the face of tho earth, to crush 
its commerce, ana raze its princijial dwellings, ware- 
houses, and palaces to tho ground. The orders were 
feithfully obeyed; and in the autumn of 1585, nine- 
teen thousand people, the flower of the population, 
were driven from their homes, and had to seek a 
refu^ in Amstenlam and other Dutch cities, while 
e<)um numbers fled into England and Qormany, 
mving none but the poorest, least industrious, and 
abandoned part or the inhabitants behind. The 
jpain of the great Flemish emporium of titide had an 
mt^ordinary effect upon the commerce of England 
woU as pf; ,Eurqp0. In the words of Adam 


Andot?^^ feino^ cify of Antwerp, not only the 
finest of all Brabant, but likewise almost of all Europe, 
waa miserably stripped of its wealth and prosperity 
whilst riches, arts, ingenuity, and industry cawd^ 
into Amsterdam, in a manner so sudden as hardly to 
be paralleled in story." According to John do Wilt, 
Grand Pensionary of Holland, “abemt one third part 
of the dealers in and weavers of says, damasks, and 
stockings, who were settled at Antwerp, went into 
England because those trades were then new to the 
English, and therefore under no halls or guilds exclud- 
ing foreigners ; another great part went to Leyden ; 
the traders in linen fixed at Haarlem; and tho 
Flemish fishing wont mostly to Holland.” Com- 
menting upon tho fall of Antwerp and the rfce of 
Amstemam, John do Witt lemarxs, “the king of 
Spain acted according to tho practice of all absolute 
monarohs in destroying the greaf city, which he 
thought too powerful, and dispersing the traffic over 
his other numerous towns; out th^e - mei-chants of 
Antwerp, being compelled to forsake t^eir homes*;^ .; 
chose Amsterdam to settle in, because the ishjs of 
Zealand were not so well situated for inland commerco^^ 
and there was no toleration of religion either in?' 
France or England ; in tho latter country also there 
wore hoavj^ duties on goods exported and impoitod." 
On tho last point tho Flemish tiaders hold maxims 
far in advance of the ago, as reported by John Ritero, 
author of a romaikable treatise on the causes of the 
rise and decay of commeicial towns. Tho Flemish 
cities,” says Botero, “ were tho most mercantile and 
the most frequented for commerce and traffic in all 
Europe, on the principal cause that tho infinite 
quantity of merchandize imported and exported paid 
but a very small custom.” This was a lesson which 
English governments took a long time to learn. 

The series of maritimo expeditions commenced by 
Cabot, Frobisher, and Drake continued without 
intorruption till the end of Elizabeth’s reign, serving 
not a little to make tho English name known all Over 
tho globe. In 1586, Thomas Cavendish, a native of 
Trimby, in Suffolk, set out on a second circumnaviga^ 
tion of the earth, quite as remarkable as that effected 
by Fmneis Drake Ion years before. Ho left Plymouth 
with throe small vessels on the 22nd of July, and on 
the 7th of January following passed the strait of 
Magellan, from which he k^pt his course eloso 
to the western coast of America, in the track of his 
great predecessor. When opposite the Californian 
^ore he fell in, on the 28th of July, 1587, with the 
Santa Anna,” an Acapulco ship of seven hundred 
tons, laden with a oai^o of immense value, and after 
a desperate conflict extending over six hours, boarded 
it and seized the tieasui’e, which provec^ su^ient to 
make every man under the command of Cavendish 

S ndont in fortune for the rest of his life. From 
nia the adventurers, in their little fibhing-hoats, 
sailed right across the wide Pacific and the Indian 
Ocean, doubling tho Cape of Good Hope on the 121h 
of May, 1588, and reaching England again on the 9th 
of September, thus accomplishing tho circumimviga- 
tion of the world in, litflo more than twontv-live 
months. The riohe)i^.&ought back by Cavendish and 
•his companions had effect towards stimulating 

siiuilm* enterprises ; and crowds of bold sailors staiiott 
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mattjr of them wero little ©be 
theii "ILUbmriberi^ oimoditions. bed yet ooneiderahie 
. ii^iiienoe in assisting the growth of English commerce. 
?1Pnfa was more particularly the case with the maritime 
eitploratiuns of Sir Humphrey Gilbert, who himself 
many respects the noolest rind most perfect 
pf England’s soa-kings in the a^o of Elizabeth* 
, wuhert, a native of Dartmouth, in Devonshii^ 
/descendant of an old Norman family, began his 
i^reer os a Jeamexi soldier, having studied at Oxford, 
and after distinguishing himself in the Irish wars 
and the Low Counti ies, became a member of parlia- 
ment in 1571. die next published a treatise attempt* 
ing to demonstrate the existence of a north*west 
passage to (l^athay and the Indies ; and to show his 
belief in the theories advanced by him prepared an 
expedition to the rfegions already explored Frobisher 
in 1578, having obtained in the same year loiters 
patent from the queen giving him authority to 
" discover and take possession pf any remote heathen 
and barbarous lands not being actually possessed liy 
any Christian prince or people.*' In the fitting out of 
the expedition, Gilbert’s half-brother, Walter Kaleigh, 
took an active part ; but on the first start turning out 
a failure he retired from it, preferring for the time 
his brilliant career at court to the dangers of the 
sea. Gilbert finally sailed from Cawsand Bay, near 
Plymouth, on the 11th of Juno, 1583, with five small 
sh^ps, he himself at the helm of the foremost vessel, 
a jewel in the fonn of a golden anchor, a present from 
the queen, conspicuously on his breast^^ After taking 

f ossession of ^owfoTma]and, Gilbert tried to mako 
is way into the Gulf of St. Lawrence, but lost the 
largest of his vessels in a gale off Cape Breton, which 
made him take the command of the Squirrel,” a 
boat of ton tons, which he called his “little frigate,” 
The storm continuing, the remaining vesseb ran 
extreme danger ; but it was in vfiin the captain of the 
“Golden Hind,” a bark of forty tons, entreated 
Gilbert to turn back, or at least to transfer bimself to 
the larger ship. Sir Humphrey refused to leave his 
post of danger, and kept battling with the gale till 
Monday, the 9th of September, whon, in the words of 
the captain of the “ Hind,” the “little frigate** was 
“ near oast away, oppressed by the waves, yet at that 
time recovered, and giving forth signs of joy, the 
general, sitting abaft with a l) 0 (>k in bis hand, cried 
jjout unto us, as we did approach within hearing, ♦ W© 
We as near to heaven by sea as by land,’ reitomting 
the same sjKieoh, well bcfieeming a soldier resolute in 
Jesus Clirist.” “That same Monday night,'* the 
captain continues Lis nairative, “about twelve of the 
clock, the frigate being alxead of us in the.* Golden 
Hind,[ suddenly her lights were out, whereof, as it 
were in a moment, we Tost the sight, and withal our 
watch cried the general was cast away, which was too 
true, for in Uiat moment the frigate was devoured and 
hwaUowcd up by the sea,” - 

It was in emulation of Sir Humphrey Gilbert, 
whom ho felt, probably, ashamed of having deserted 
jh tbe hoUi’ of need, that Walbur Baleigh farmed, the 
the death of his half-brother, a vast soheino 
^Wloring the southern parts ci North America, 
ihe great hay known os Gulf of Florida* 
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"EnglatMi in^ . ^ 

turned in SeptemhiWi tbajt 

covered and taken possession of a bkoti^ (m 
possessing the most excellent climate and soib 
many fine rivers, and intersected by numerous 
of the sea, offering splendid harbours. The idea^;^;! 
forming an English settlement in the new country 
once occurred to Raleigh, who had been knighted iu 
the meanwhile, and the queen encouraged the plan sOt 
&r as to give the district the name of Vizginia. The/ 
following year, 1585, Sir Walter Baleigh despatohed 
a fleet of seven ships to the projected colony, und^r , , 
the command of his relative, Eicbard Grenville; and 
shortly after, encouraged by the royal donation of 
twelve thousand acres of the forfeited estates of the 
Irish earl of Desmond, he fitted out a tbinl fleet for 
Virginia, to carry a number of emigrants thither. 
According to the account of William Camden, the 
antiquary, this expedition, which proved in a great 
measure abortive, made England acquainted with the 
tobacco plant, the ui^ of which spread so rapidly that 
by the end of the reign of Elizabeth sinking had 
b^me 4uite general. “Tliese men,’^ says Camden, 
referring to the unsuccessful settlers of Virginia, 

“ who were brought hack to England, were the first 
that. UB^ that Indian plant called tobacco, or nicotia, 
which they used against crudities, being taught it by 
the Indians. And from that time forward it began 
to grow into groat request, and to bo sold at a l^h 
rate, whilst in a short time men everywhere, some for 
wantouness, some for health sake, with insatiable 
desire and greediness, sacked in the stinking smoke 
thereof through an earthen pipe, which presently 
they blow out again at their nostrils.” «His first 
attempt to establish a settlement having failed, 
Baleigh, with undaunted perseverance, fitted out three 
more vessels for the same object, inviting emigrants 
to America by the publication of a pamphlet called 
“ A Tme*Eeport of the New-lbimd Land of Virginia,” 
which painted the state of the country in rose colours^ 
This brought him one hundred and fifty adventurers of 
both sexes, who sailed froqx Portsmouth on the 26th of 
April, 1587, and arrived in Hatorask Harbour on the 
2J2nd of July, The first sight that met their eyes on 
landing was a qu^iity of human bones scattercid on 
the beach, the remains of settlers from England, wlio 
hod been slain by the natives ; and on proce^ng 
inland to the old colony, which was expected to be 
still in existence, nothing but ruins could be found, 
the village built by the first emigiants sent out by 
Raleigh being reprosonted by a few heaps of stones, 
among which tlie wild deer wore crouching, feeding 
ott tlio herbage and melons which had overgrown the ^ 
floor and crept up the walls of the former dwdling& 
Though profound! V discouraged hy this spectacle^ w 
emigiants nevortneless set to work building fresh 
houses, not, however, on the old site, hut on the 
island of Rk^noke, winch new settlement they called , 
the city of Itoleigh. Nature here offered everything 
in abundance for the supply of physical wants; bnf i; 
for this vesy reason the settlement proved a com|dei^,’f 
Having nothing to do but gather 
fniit coming to their veiy lips, shoot the 
approaching d»w, and di’aw nets from t^e 
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^ . iUkt the ftdTWtutetft “frl^sd, td i^k^t 

X3(m imMM;iiti<»» (hum the etrugg^e for esbtenoe^ 
{{nerrelHnff among' theiriBoIvee, and after 
tnit entered into duiputee vdth the nativea On 
hearing that hia now colony was not getting on 
hetter than the old one, Ilaloigh, at the end of two 
years, sent out a small fleet with suppliee, both in 
men and Mores, to the settlers, hoping to inspire them 
hy this means with new onor^. But the fleSt, 
sflattacked by storms and Spanish privateers, flying 
^ offijhoois of the great Armada, did not roach Virginia, 
and the ultimate foto of the Ifinglish settlers was 
« never known. All perished in the earthly paradise 
where they had sought a home, without leaving 
$> traoo behind them ; tlioir Ycry bones disappoaied 
under the xich vegetation ot the soilth, and the city 
of Baloigh became the habitation of boars, wolves, 
wild cats, and ratllesnakes. Thus sadly ended the 
flrst attempt of England to ibimd a oolonial empire. 

Elizabotli took very little direct interest In the 
cnlonisution sohcmos of Italeigh and others, her efforts 
for the oncoiiragemont of commerce and industiy 
being dii'octed more to carry immigrants into England 
than to send emigrants away from it, and more to 
foim a navy fit to undertake the profitable carrying 
trade of the Dutch and Flemings than fleets entering 
upon showy conqiiosts like those of the Spaniards and 
Poitugueso. At ilie aooesHion of the queen the navy of 
England was of the most insignificant dimensions, the 
wEole number of ships owned hy natives not being equ£d 
to the anivalsor departures of the port of Antwerp on 
a single day, iiking the average of the year. The 
vast incioase of commercial •activity, and the un- 
wearied efforts of the govoniinont, had tho result that 
in 1573,9 when Eliz<u>cth hod been thitteen years 
on tho throne, tho entire navy, royal as well as 
moicantilo, comprised one hurared and forty-siz 
voH8C‘ls, of which till 1 toon belonged to tho crown and 
the rest to meichtmts, the latter, liowovor, being 
armed as well as tho former, and bound by law to 
assist in the defence of the country. For tho ncici | 
ten years tho number of sliips increased but little, 
but they augmented in sizQ. According to tlie au- 
thority of Burchet, for many years seoietaxy to tho 
board of Admiralty, ** the merchant ships of England, 
in tho year 1582, tho twenty’foin^ of Queen 
l^lizabetli, wore reckoned one hundred and thirty- 
five, many of thorn of five hundred tons each,” and 
** those ships wore estoomod the principal pari of 
our maritino power,” Tho greater part of the navy 
of England was fitted out and \mi to sea to oncoimter 
the Bpatiish Armada, in 1588, tho nnmlxir, by one 
account, comprising one bundled and sovontoon ships, 
manned by mevon thousand sailors, and by another, 
which probably included some foreign craft, princi- 
pally Dutch, one hundred and eighty vessels. In a 
rejKiit, or romonstranoe, sent by the corporation of the 
Trinity ijouso to tho lord high admiral of England, 
in tlie last year of Elizabeth's roign^ |t is stated ** that 
In the year 1588 the queen’s majestio had at sea one 
hundm and fifty sail of ships, whereof forty wore 
her own, and one hundred and ton the ships of her 
subjects ; and that^ in tho said year there were likc- 
vfU^ one hundred and fifty sail of English morcliant I 
lilups employed in trading voyages to all parts, each ^ 
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beitig ot abent one hundred and fifty tons burthen, 
one with another.” The whole of these tin co hundr^ 
vossms, a groat many of thorn coasters, or llbhing- 
boats, wore, by tho same account, “ mannod with thirty 
thousand soamon, namely, tlie queen’s forty ships 
with twelve thousand, or thi-co bundled in each ship ; 
the one hundred and ten hiiod vossels with twelve 
thousand ouo hundred, or one hundred and ten in 
each ship on an average ; and the one hnndn d and 
fifty trading ships with six thousand seamen, or forty 
in each ship.” The wars with Spain had an ill effoot 
upon* tho development of tho navy, ao**ording to 
the report of tiro IVinity House corporation, 
goes on to say that “ a littlo above twelve years since, 
tire said year 1588,” or just at the oorpmoncoment of 
tho seventeenth century, tho shipping aud ninnlior 
of seamen are decayed alx>ut one third part.” Alto- 
gether the fleet of England, botli for war and peace, 
remained comparatively small until tho end of Eliza- 
beth’s reign; but tho queen, never tliclo'sH, as if 
oonscious of the prodigious strength that was sleeping 
within tho nation, spoke in very liigb language to the 
greatest maritime power in tho world, “ Ui>on 
Spain’s complaining,” says William Camden, “that 
the English ships frequented tho Indian seas, Queen 
Elizabeth declared tliat tho ocean was fieo to all; 
forasmuch as neither natmo, nor regard of public 
use, do permit tho excluhlve possession iheteof.” 
There was a potent seed of future grandeur in this 
now doctrine started by Elizabeth of the oc.mn being 
fiieo to all. 

One of tho greatest services rendered by the queen 
to t^o intonm commeroo of the country was tlie 
rostoraiion of tho coinage, which liad been vilely 
debased by her predcoossois, to the extent of seiiously 
Interfering with the inforchango of com modi ties. 
Dnder Henry VTT. the stamlurd originally fixed by 
Edward IV,, in 1464, and adhered to subsoquoiitly, 
was well pr-osoived, the pound of silver being coined 
into four hundred and fifty ponnios, or tlni ty-soven 
and a half nominal sliilliugs. U'ho first shilling 
coins, or largo groats, as tho people called them, were 
struck % Henry Vll, in 1504; and to the cud of his 
reign the king continued making money on tho Ic^l 
standard, dooming the principle of honesty in this 
respect a very inqxntant part of commercial policy. 
But bis son had no sooner ascended the throne when 
honesty came to an end. Being always in want of 
iuonoy, sprio of his gigantic robberies and extortions, 
and liaving not the slightest regard for tho wcltaro of 
bis subjects, but taking tho satisfo(*tion of his whims 
and passions as his solo ^lide, Henry Vlil. Int upon 
tiro idea, now as yet in England, of mnlliplying his 
cash by jlcbasing tlw cum— that is, by mixing brass 
with the pi'oeious metals. Ho at first made five 
hundred and forty pennies emt of a pound of silver, 
instead of four hunarvd and fifty, as his fathef ; and 
seeing that his subjects submitted to tho fraud with 
dlmiiablo patien<io, ho gradually increased his brass 
and diminished the silver until he liad come to coin 
five hundr^ aud sevonty-six pennies out of only four 
ounces of silver. The distress and confusiim created 
by this deterioration of the morlium of exchange 
were enormous, and las%l throughout tlio roigna of 
Henry Vlll., j^wauh wid Ma»y. Hndoi Edward 






ficrtue to the cpi&i^g^ 

tl^i^ ^viibiou^ effect ; and Mary v a^i* issuing a 
vjMftiioil^ pKKskmation dwelling upon the misories 
Ci|U|ted 'in iho two preceding reigns by base money, 
made it baser still to a considerable amount. Thus 
^ ihii^ had arrived at a frightful state of disorder, almost 
paralysing tradO) when Elizabeth came to the thrpne, 
and at once sot a stop to the anarchy that had arisen 
calling in, at a large sacrifice to nersolf, the whole 
ex the debased coin, and issuing instead money after 
legal standard. It was an undertaking of no little 
difficulty, greatly increased through the old coin, bad 
as it was, having been lessened in weight by clipping, 
to £he extent of not being worth frequently even one 
half itl^ nominal value. To prevent as much as 
possible a recurrence of this species of fraud, Elhsaboth 
introduced milled edges, and otherwise perfected, 
wi& the help chiefly of foreign artisans, the outward 
shape and appearance of the money coined in her 
reign, making it superior to any yet pioduced in 
England. She ' likewise multiplied the various 
descriptions*' of coins, to the infinite advantage of 
small dealers and the poorer classes in general, who 
previously experienoed the greatest trouble in carrying 
on the trading transaotious of daily life. There wore 
struck in her reign sovereigns ' and half sovereigns, 
Clowns and half crowns, angels, half angels, and 
quarter angels, npbles and dcublo nobles, dollars, 
filings, sixponoes, and groats. So much did the 
question of coinage, of the industrial im^x)rtanoe of 
which she was fully aware, occupy her mind, that in 
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the very laAt year m her life she 
for improving tihe, existing system b; 
coins of oopiier, to be called fort 
farthings, for the special benefit of ih 


coins of oopiier, to be called ftriihings stud pw 
farthings, for the special benefit of the poorest of ; 
poor. jSut death stopped, as many higher plans, 
the making of farthings. Nevertheless, of all ; , 
virtues inscribed upon her tombstone as befonging 
t^e great queen, ^thoro was none die more trUi^^ ^ 
deserved as tliat formulated in the words, ** monetaii^ 
justum valorem reduota.” ' 

^ The latest event of Elizabeth’s reign affecting com-, ' 
merce was also one of the greatest. On the 31st <ff 
December, 1600, two years and two months before 
the death of tlie queen, she granted a chaiicr to 
George, earl of Cumberland, and two hundred and 
fifteen knights, gentlemen, and merchants, That 
at their own cost and charges they might set forth . 
on one or more voyages to the East Indies, in the 
countries and parts of Asia and Africa, and to the 
islands thoreat^uts, to be one body politic and cor- 
porate, by the name of the Governor and Company 
of Mox^ants of London trading to the East Indies. 
The charter granted to the company the exclusive 
privilege “ to trade, by such means and passages as 
ure already found out, or as shall horoaftor bo dis- 
covered^ into the countiies and parts of Asia and 
Africa, and into and from all the islands, ports, 
towns, and places of Asia, Africa, and America, or any 
of them beyond the Cape of Good Hope to the Stnxits 
of Magellan, where any traffic or merchandize may 
bo used to and from eveiy one of them, in such 
manner as shall fiom ,}ime to time bo limited and 
agreed on at any public assembly, or general court 
of the company, any statute, usage, diversity of 
religion or faith, or any other matter to th'*/ coiikary 
notwithstanding, so as the trade bo not to any country 
already possess^ by any Christian potentate in amity 
with her majesty, who shall declare the same to be 
against his or their good liking.” ft was also pro- 
vided in the charter that ** none of the queen’s subjects 
but the company, tlieir seiwants, or assigns, shall 
resort to India without being licensed by the com- 
pany, upon pain of forfeiting ships and cargoes, with 
imprisonment, till the offenders give ozie thousand 
liounds bond to the company not to trade thither 
again.” When this charter was signed by Elizabeth, 
English ships had already found their way to India, 
tho firttt in 1591, In a privateering expedition fitted 
out by some London merchants against the Pottugucse 
who had taken possession of a small territory on tho 
western coast, 'llie expedition consisted of three < 
ships, the largest commanded by Thomas llaymond, 
as chief *• gcmeral,” and the next in size un^or the ^ 
captaincy of James Lancaster, a skilful and daring 
seaman, well acquainted with the navigation of the ^ 
southern seas. Misfortune overtook the little fleet 
from tlie outset; before reaching the (kpo of Good 
Hope, a pestilence broke out on board one of the 
vessels, the smallest, wliich had to be sent back 
to England, and tlio Cape had no sooner boon pass^ 
wb^ there arose a terrible gale, tho full fury of 
Which fell upon Kaymond’s snip, which was heard ' 
of no more. Lancaster succeeded in reaching Indial,^ 
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^ and after visitbg Tranquebat and Ceylon, and shipping! 
a valuable cargo of j^pper and spices, set sail 
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0k^ ftmidi piimmm in America, in Die hx^po by the m^mitrye of man, directed by tlio hand 
lof nDmlg in iNrith a, etray argoey that ivould pay» of God, dUmriied and*Bont out into all partea of Iho 
b^MIr (mn the ilpioes and pep|^r, for the exponsea world, that Hb wonderful bountie in hia creaturoH 
i^lhe exnedition. He met none, however, and ffettintr may ap^re unto ell nations, hie majesty having so 

ordained that noe one place bhonld enjoye m the | 
native commodities thoieof all ihingH appoita^ningo 
to man's use, but that one oountne slionlu have need 
of another, and out of the abundance of the fniilH 
which jCjpe region enjoyeth the nooessities ot wants 
of another should bo supplied. By which means men 
of seveial and far lomoto oountries have commerce 
and traffiqiie one with another, mul, by thoir intoi* 
change of oommoditios, are linked together in amitie 
and fiiondflhip.” 

After this pieamble, the letter went on;— *‘Tho j 
above considerations, most noble king, togethei with I 
the lionourablo report of your majesty for well entcr- 
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tmn the iipioes and pep|^r, for the expenses 
of fhb expedition. He met none, however, and getting 
short of provisions, landed on the uninhabited island 

g Mona, piiiyrei,y between San Domingo and Porto 
iOO, whore he disembarked with the greater part 
of his crew. hile on shore, looking for &od, six of 
the sailors who had remained behind in the ship re- 
solved to run away with it ; and Die captain and his 
tnOU wore left on the lonely isle, where they had to 
remain for nearly two 3 *oars, sufieiing foaiful priva- 
tions. At lost, alter several of the men had perished 
of hunger and disease, the rest wore picked up by a 
passing French vessel, and got homo again towaids 
the end of 1593. The miseries he undergone 
bad no eifect whatever jn extinguishing the spit it 
of adventure in James Lancaster, and returned to his 


of adventure in James Lancaster, and returned to his tainlpg of strangers that visit joui country with luvo 
friends, he made all possible ctTorts in getting up and fiar, with iHfwfql traffique of merchandize, have 
another expedition to tne semi-fabulous oast which he ipuvcd us to give license io divers of our subjects who 
had boon the fiist to visit fiom England. Ho sue- have been stirred up with a dosne by a long and dan- 


naa noon tne nist to visit tiom liingiana. lie sue- 
oeeded in interesting the earl of Oiimr^rland, a genial 
mariDmo adventurer and friend of Sir Walter Kedeigh, 
in his BchomoR, and the conhcquenoe was the formation 
of the “ Company of Merchants of London trading to 
the East Indies.*’ 

As soon as the company had obtained thoir charter 
they laised <he sum of seventy two thousand pounds, 
in fifty-pound shaies, and fitk^d out four vessels, the 
best fkat could bo found in England, for a voyage of 
exploi aDon to India. James Lancaster was appointed 
to the oommapd in chief of the expedition, with the 
title of “ Admiral of the Fh^t and having shipjied 
twenty-seven thousand |K)unds* worth of merchandize 
and coin, w^h a laige quantity of stores, artillery, and 
ammunition, tho four voss< Is, the largest pf six hun- 
dred, and tho smallest of two bundled and forty tons 
burthen, with a total crow of four hundred and eighty, 
dropped down the Thames on tho 13th of February, 
1601. Remaining some time at Torbay, whefe John 
Davis, dibcovetei of tho Davis’ Straits, and ionownc<l 
for his nautical skill, joined the fleet as chief [ulot, 
Loneoster finally set sail for^lndia on the 22nd of 
April. After a long and dangerous voyage I^ancaster 
reached, on the 6th of June, 1602, the port of Acheen 
in Sumatra, whore he was exceedingly well reooivod 
the native king, in oonsoqiience chiefly of a letter 

! iom Blizalxjth, which strongly appealed to his intel- 
ect as well as flatteied his vanity, under the pleasing 
illusion that the opisDe was M)lely addressed to liim, 
ivhereas it was hut a copy of a circular directed to all 
;the dark chieftains in the southein seas with whom 
the ^Admiral of the Fleet ” should liappen to fall in. 
Tho circular, highl;;^ creditable to the queen, as contain- 
iag very enlarged views of international commerce, ran . 


goious navigation to find out and visit y' tenitcries 
and dominions, being famous m this part of the woiid 
for honourable mercliandizo, and to offer yon com- 
inoroe and traffiquo in buying, Wtoring, and intoi- 
changing of commodities with your people aocoiding 
to the course of moi chants, which commoi ce and inter- 
changing of yonres shall accept of .and iieoivo and 
entcitaiii our moichants with favoni, atooiding to 
the hope that gave them cncouiagomcni to attempt so 
long and dangerous a voyage ; you shall find them 
a i^ple m thefr dj&aling in conversation of that 
justice and oivilitio that you shall not mislike of thoir 
lepair to } our dominions, and upon flirt her oonfeionce 
apd inquisition had with them, both of the kind 
of theii morchapdizo bi ought m tb<ir ships and 
of other nocossaiie oominoditms which our dominions 
may afford, it may appear to j*" majesty that by thoir 
means you may bo furnished in thoir next letounio 
into y mr ixnts in bettoi soito than you have been 
heretofoi o supplied, ei thei by tho Spamai d or Port ugals, 
wlio of all other nations in tho paits of Euiopo have 
onelie hiihoito frequented yoiii oountne with trade of 
metchandize, and have been the onolio impediment 
both to GUI subjects and divers other moichants in 
the parts of Europe, that they have not hitherto 
visit^ your countrie with trade, whilst the said Por- 
tugalls piotondi'4 themselves to bo tho sovoieign bids 
and pim(*os of all teiritones, and gave it out (hat tliey 
held your nation and people as subjects to them, and 
in their stiles and titles duo wiito thtmsolvos kings of 
the Ea^t Indies; and if y' Majesty shall in y^pnncelie 
favour accept with good liking this first lepair of our 
merchants xmfoy'countiies rcsoTtnig tbithei m peacih 
able tiaffio, and shall entertain this their first voyage 


folbws : — Elizabeth, by the grace of God, Queen of as an introduction to a further continuanoe of k^gtio 


lIngUud, France, and Ii eland, Defendei uf the Faith. §nd friondHhip hi'tween y' majeatr and us, of oonuuorce 
Vo the Qroat and Mighty King of ■ " " ■■ ■■ AVheieas and interooura^ between y* snojeots and oures, wo 
Almighty Qod, in his infinite and nnsearohablo win- haye given order to this our princi^Hil merohannt, 

S and graoions providence, hath so disposed of his if y' majesty should be pleased worewith, to leave in 
linra and of the good things of tUs woild created y' eountiie some nuoh uf our said moichants as he 
imd oraained for tho use of man, that the same, how* shall make ohoioe of to reside in y' dominions under 
#r«r they bo brought forth, do eitW otiginally grow y' prinoelie and safe protection, nntill tho lotoiim 
tpi 0 /P 0 gathered or otherwise composed and made, of/mother fleets which we slMtU send unto you, who 
i^e in one oountrio and some in another. Yet aie may in tho mOantimo learn the langti of y'seimtiic 
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an^ m it may fc^i mx^ippl 

wltl)L y* majoiiiiy'a sulijectfl, so tiiat amim 
; interehangod and began, the 

;,is»W'xaay the better bo continued when our peoj^Ie 
‘Jjitol be mstnicted how to direct themselves according 
tashions of y* countries. And because, as the 
consideration of tlio entertaining of ami tie and friend- 
shi{k in the establishment of intercourse to be continued 
between us, thoio may be required on y’ majesty’s 
ibelialf such promise or capitulation to be peiformed 
^(by us which we cannot in these letters take Knowledge 
of, we "therefore pray y' majesty to give care therein 
to this bemer, and to give him credit in wliatsoevor 
he sliall protuiso or undertake in our name concerning 
our ami tie and interchange, which prmnise wo for 
our parts, in the word© of a prince, will see per- 
formcfl, and will bo redie gratefully to requite any 
love, kindness, or favour that our subjects receive at 
y' majesty’s handau Praying y" majesty for a better 
satisfaction of y' kind acceptance of this our love and 
amitio offered y' highness, you would by this bearer 
give testimony thereof by y" princilie letters directed 
unto us, which sliall give us great and wonderful 
conieiit.” 

^ The letter was received with the greatest satisfac- 
tion by the king of Acheen, who appeared to bo much 
impressed with its contents, and came to form a high 
idea of the good %ense, honesty, and stmightfoiward- 
ness of the now race with whom bo had got into con- 
tact. After receiving the English admiral at a public 
audionoo, with great display of pomp, ho concluded 
with Iiim a ti’caty of amity and commerce, granting all 
the privileges asked for, and allowing the shipment, 
fi'co of duties, of a fixed quantity of pepper and 
spices. His business in Sumatra iinishou, Lancaster 
set sail with his four ships^-the “Dragon,” of six 
hundred, the “ Hector,” of thxw hundred, the 
“ AHCorision,” of two hundred and sixty, and the 
“ Susan,” of two hundred and forty tons— for Bantam, 
in tho island of Java, On tho way thither ho foil 
in with a Portuguese can*ai*k, of nine hundred tons, 
beaded with calicoes and other muuufictures of Imlia, 
which ho captured; contenting himself, hoi^evor, 
with laying hands u^ion the go^, and allowing the 
crew to retain possession of their vessel. On tho 5ih 
cjf Docoraber, 1G02, the English fleet anived at 
Bantam, where Lancaster met with as agreeable a 
reception as he had found at Acheen, and having 
delivered the queen’s letter, he made prupcsitions 
for a oommorcial treaty, ITio agiocment was duly 







waling to sell bags of 
pounds, for five and a half Spanish dbi&Wii 
twenty-five shillings, which gave an 
some profit to tho purohasors. 
admim scut a pinnaoe, with twolve^meui 
of the merchants, representatives of sharelb|derif,;fif " 
the company who had come with him from 
to establish a factory in the Molucca Islands;/ 
having completed the cargoes of his shij^, and 
, affectionate leave of tho hing, an iuteili^ni yp^V ^ ; 
he , started on the return voyage on the 20th | 
Pebiuary, 1000, leaving three agents with 
assistants behind him, to watch over tho interest of 
the new settlements. After enoountering dreadful 
storms, in which Lancaster’s own sliip, the ** DragouiJ* ' 
lost rudder and spars, and had to bo taken in tow ti^ ^ 
one of tlie smaller vessels, the admiral arrived, m ihp , 
month of July, at tlie island of St Helooa, of whi<^ 
ho took possession in the name of Queen Elizabeth’**^ 
now no more. Tho voyage across the Atlantic from 
St, Helena was highly prosperous, and tho Indian 
adventurers, unconscious founders of a new emniie, 
reached the mouth of the Thames on the lltn of 
September, 1603. They bitterly wept on learning 
the news that the groat queen ivho had helped them 
to plant the flag of England on the shores of the . 
Indian Ocean wiua lying, in her marble temb ia 
Westminster Abbey^^j—aj^^ 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Eiltory of Kaimm and Ciiitcmil, ihmt |Khe AsMiton of 

i in jeligion, politioB, Utna-atni'e, ttnd comuior^ so »)tid it« oud in tLo Utter era. During tlw gif 
rai ioos conibrmariuns of social life, the Tndar p«rt tho reign of Henry VII. tho me^vaTiMi 
l^od ‘Soma tlw counooting link botwoon the j^rodotnmted; tho vioos ^gendered bylui^yp 
liriontio^ tho middle ages and tho pre^oss of meiSeon mntal ^m&re wore still on the snriko^ iM 


pommopooment resting , in tbo’fori^ I yirt^of'^oooo oad indnstry shrr in 
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^ Wpt mfyei^g high^ya and by- 
j^t^thltanding the extraine severity of 
trwdert rapii^, and theft were fburishiiiLg) 
in the thimy jpopulated ooiintiy, hut in the 
ddist of largo “There is no country in 

"wrld,” wrote a tliplomafio Venetjan traveller, who 
England about the middle pf the reign of 
|i|ptt}ity VXl., ^ whore there are so many thieves and 
4^Wrs as in England ; insomuch that few venture 
nJone in the country, excepting in the middle 
, ^ day, and fewer stiU in the towns at night, and 

I least of all in Londom“ Sir Thomas More, in his 
^^IJtopia,” bestows gimt praises upon “ that strait and 
i^^gorous justice which at that time was executed 
Xi^n felons, who wore, for the most part, twenty 
Iwmjged together upon ono gallows/* But he himself 
acknowledges that even this summary mode of justice 
did not answer; and “seeing so/ew escaped punish- 
ment, ho could not choose out wonder and marvel 
how, a^rd by what evil luck, it should come to pass 
that thieves nevertheless wore in every place so rife 
mi so rank.** The latter fact is ropeabrfiy stated by 
the Venetian traveller, wlio declared that he “did 
wonder ami marvel *’ at the oombined existence of so 
many thieves and so many gallows* “ People are 
taken up every day by dozens,’* ho says, “ like birds 
in a,poyoy, and especially in London ; yet for all this 
th^ never coase to rob and murder in the streets.” 

great was iho lawlessness that more than one 
generation was rociuirod for its cure. 

At the side of all thiscrimo and wretchedness among 
the lower classes, the upp^jr muks of society, chiefly 
of the olei'gy, exhibited birbaric splendour in their 
doings, shows, and cntertaiiiraonts. At the priory of 
St. Thomas; at Canterbury, there was a hall, 150 foot 
long and 40 feet broad, appropriated to the aoconi- 
mo^tion of pilgrims, who fkind there in tjio most 
sumptuous manner;’ waited upon hy many stewards 
and attendants ; besides these liberaUtios, there was a 
daily distribution to the poor of all the fragments of 
tlm refectory. More prinoidjj still in his hospitality 
was the abbot of St. Alban’s, who entertained every 
traveller who came to his gates for full tliree days. 
The proud dignitaiy himself used to dine every day in 
; State, at a table raised fifteen steps above the rest of 
the ball, at which ho sat alone ; oiuy very highroeBts 
had the honour of sitting near to the abbot. He .was 
^ Wited upon by moWes, who performed a hymn at 
'every fifth step, and sang hallelujahs wlien their master 
^kad swallowed his due quantity of victuals. Ibese 
(' seemed to consider good cheer a part of their 
j ^ipligion. In^ilphus, the historian of Croyland^ Abbey 
Iji weird md ruins of which still raise their head 
Lincolnshire fons—passes a high eliloginm 
>n the cook, Lawrence Chatores, who, “ prompted 
<ho love of God and zeal for religion,” gave the 
at his own expense, milk of ahnonds on fish 
. 5be Venetian traveller before mentioned, well 
■ ^ted thor^h he was with the luxurious life of 
8Sts at Bon^e, yet surprised at the immense 
.^Sj^ayed by the Engliim clergy. “ There is,” 

“ npt a parish church, in the kingdom so 
^ posssps c^ candlestick^ censers, 

‘ ■;i^..k^tbure;a c^vent ofii 
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mendicant friars so poor as not to have all these* same 
articles in pib^r, besides many other ornaments worthy 
of a cathedral church.” Further on he breabi out: 

“ But tho magnificence of the tomb of St. Thomas the 
Martyr, aiclibishop of Canterbury, is that which 
surpasses all belief. This, notwithstanding its great 
size, is entirely covered with plates of pure gold ; but 
^0 gold is scarcely visible from the variety of precious 
stones with which it is studded, such as sapphires, 
diamonds, rubies, and emeralds.” The contrast of all 
this pomp and splendour of the religious bodies, and 
of the utter wretchedness of the masses, struck others 
besides the Venetian travelloT. 

The great barons lived not nearly so well as the 
men of the church ; their entertainments showed a 
mixed state of barbarism and magniliccnco, and with 
much ostentation, there was an utter alisonoe of the 
refinements and even the comforts of life. A minute 
delineation of tho daily routine in tlio esiablishment 
of one of these feudal barons is given in i}je “ North-^ 
umberland Household Book,” printed after tho original 
of a noble earl of this iumily, who lived in the reign 
of llonry VII. The family of this earl of Northumber- 
land consisted of 100 persons, including Hcrvunts, and 
there wore reckoned, besides, 57 visitors every day, so 
that board and lodging had to bo provided for not less 
than 2211 individuals. According to the accounts in 
the “ Household Book,” the daily expense of each person, 
for food, drink, and firing, amounted to two peu(3€ 
halfpemiy; 'but seivants, away from homo on their 
master’s service. Were only allowed two i)enco a day. 
For the whole hoiisohold, somewhat above a quarter 
of wheat was allowed for evoiy month tJirotighout tho 
year, the wheat being estimatod at five shiili!ngs and 
eight pence a quarter. Two hundred and fifty quarters 
of malt were also allowed, at four shillings a qtiartor, 
and two hogsheads were to be made of a (piarter, 
giving aboufa bottle and a third of beer a day to each 
person, which liquor was certainly not very strong. 
i)ne hundred a) id nine fat beeves were bought at 
AllhalloW'tido, at ihirtocn shilllugs and four }K)tice a 
piece; and twenty-four lean beeves wore pm chased 
at StvHelen’s, at eight shillings a pioec. The latter 
were put into the pastureja to teed, so as to 8er\*e from 
Midsummer to Michaelmas, which was tho only tipio 
during which the family had fresh beef, tho meiulwrs 
living for all tho rest of the year on salted meat One 
bundled and sixty gallons of mustard were allowed in 
a year; which quantity was indeed requisite lor 
salt beef. Six hundred and forly-seven sheep wefti 
also allowed, at twenty pence a piece ; but those, to6,s 
wore all eaten salted, except betwocii Lammas an^r; 
Michaelmas. Only twenty-five hogs were allow^, 
i.at two shillings a piece; with. twenty-eight veals az 
twenty pence, and forty lambs at ten pence or a shilling. 
The fatter were, however, reserved for my lord^s 
table, or that of the upper servants, called tlie Wghts’ 
table, ^e lower servants, ptting nothing but salted 
meat almost through the whole year, and with few or 
no ve^tables, bod a very bad and unhealthy diet. 
“So that,” says David Hume, ^Hhero cannot any- vj 
thing mote erroneous thu the magnificent idoiis 
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at eight mtuoe an oil, msr^ atmnany allowed for tiie 
gxnat faimly, and no aheete^were nsod. The linen was 
made into eight tablecloths for my lord’s table f and 
one tablodoth for the knights’— this last, it aijncars, 
was wadiod but onoe a month. Only forty sliitlings 
were allowed for washing throughout the whole year, 
and m(^ of this small sum was expended on tho Unen 
belonging to tho chapel. Tho drinking, however, was 
tolaraDle, namely, ton tuns and two hogsheads of 
Gasoogny wine, at the rate of four pounds thirteen 
diillmga and four ponoo a tun. On tho other hand, 
only nmoty-ono dcssen of ciindles weio given out for 
the whole year. 

The £i.nii1y rose at six in the morning, dined at ten, 
and supped at four in the afternoon. The gates were 
all shut at nine, and no farther ingress or egress per- 
mitted. M3* lord and lady liad sot on thoii table, for 
breakfast, at seven o’clock in tho morning, a quart of 
beer, as much wine, two pieces of salt fish, six red 
herrings, four white ones, or a dish of spiats. On 
flesh da3 s there were half a ch3ntio of mutton, or a chjrne 
of beef boiled. Mass was omoiod tp bo said at six 
o’clock, in order, says the ‘‘ Household Hook,” that all 
my lord’s servants may rise early. Only twenty-four 
fires wpro allowed, lieside tlio kitchen and hall, and 
most of tlieho hod only a peek of coals a day. After 
Lady-day no fires woie permitted in the Kxmis, except 
half files in my lord’s and lady’s, and tho nursoiy. Jt 
appears fiom tho “ Household Book” that the ancient 
lorn was constantly stining aliout. When on his 
travels h© carried with him thirty-si \ horsemen, to- 
gether with loads of ftimiture, bedding, and kitchen 
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utooBilfl* tho oxiutii^ iniifl not being able to pvo more 
tbaa bate rocmi. Ily lord panted tibo year m tluw 
ooimtrynsoats, all in Yorkshire, WryftJ, l.ockonfieM, 


prol^bly, so coarse that they could not bu spoilt by tite , 
Yet seventeen oaits and one waggon sufficed | 




for the whole— one ejirt for all ihe hitc^ 
oooks’ beds, and the rest. A very remarkable 
stan^ was that this ancient earl had eleven prieeM 
in his house, with seventeen attendants, ohantets» hnd 
musicians, belonging to his chapel; while there Were 
only two oooks foi a family of 228 persons. Their meisds 
wore certainly dressed m the slovenly manner dt a 
ship’s crew. “ It is amusing to observe,” says David 
Hume, commenting upon the ** Household Book” of 
the Northumlioiland oail, “ the pompous and even rpMt 
style asBUmod by this Tartar chief. He does not give 
any orders, though only for the right making of mus- 
tard, but it is introduced with this preamble, *lt 
seemoth good to us and our ouuncil.’ if wo consider 
the magnificent and elegant manner in which the 
Venetian and other Italian noblemen then lived, with 
progress made by tlio Italians in literature and 
xhe nno arts, we bhall not wonder that they considered 
the ultra-montaine nations as baibarpua” 

The Venetian traveller who visited Englmid about 
tho reign of Henry VII.— pi esumod to bo the seorotaiy 
of Francesco ('‘apollo, fiist ambassador of tho groat 
republic ou tlie Adriatic tt) this country — ^notod in his 
aocount, whi( h Lias come down to tho prohont time, 
everything he saw with wondeiinont and suiqirise. 
Social life in England evidently appealed to him Voiy 
difleront from tho forms to whiili ho had been ooous 
toniod in Franco and Itol}', “ 1 ’heie nro thieo estates 
in England,” he notes, as not a little romaikable, 
“ tho Commons, tho Nobles, and tho Ecc loMastics. 
Tlio people are held in little moic esteem tlian if iliey 
wore davos” — il poiiole 6 in jxico maggioro stima oho 
so fosse servo. ♦* ’J’ho clergy,” ho epntinut^s, “ ai e Uiey 
who have tho suproino sway over tlio countrj*, both in 
poaoe and war. Amongst other things, *tJiey have 
provided that a nuinlior of saei <*d plat'os 14 tho king- 
dom should bcrvo for tho refuge and osepjio of oil 
delinquents; and no one, were ho p traitor to the 
oiowui, er had lie offended against tho king’s own 
person, can bo taken out of those by foioo. Many a 
villain of tins kind, who, for some great excess tnat 
ho has comiiiitiod, has been obligcnl to take refuge in 
one of those saonxl placdh, often goes out of jt to pi-owl 
on tho loads, and returning, ebcapos all puniiJimcnt. 
This commonly proves no loss to the puisos of the 
piiests, nor to the general income of the eanotifoi ie«. 
Every churoh is a sanctuary fqr foity days ; and if a 
thief or murderer, who has taken refuge lu one, cannot 
emit it in safety within this time, he n>^y give notice 
that ho wishes^to leave England. In this case, being 
stripped to the shirt by tho chief magistrate of the 
place, and a crucifix placed in his hand, ho is con- 
ducted along the road to the soa, where, if he finds a 
Passage, ho may go in peace. And if thme is no ship, 
he has to walk into the sea up to his throat, praying 
for a passage, which must bo repeated till a vossd 
can take him on hoard.*’ The writer ouncludes : ** ft 
is not unamusing to hear how women and childi^ 
lament over the misfortune of these exiles, asking 
how it m possible to live out of England, and rcpeatilig 
to each other tliat ‘ they would raihor die than go SS 
of the world,’ as if England woio the whole wprWr 
-come so rnglulterra fosse tutto il mond^l Mm 
Vcnelian jrontjemau cleaily thought the Enghnd 
Henry VI I . anything but a dosimblo part of tS 
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ngUaltitiden m ui^t witK : tbty fed wdil, Mdi 
ifrtill, 'they draiik well **They take great 
j|)leaettte»^ he saye, ** m’^havii^ a qnoantity of oxowent 
V$<iiittuila, and aw in romaining a long umo at table/’ 
he adds, maliciously, ** they are very sparing of 
when they drink it at their own ei^pense. Few 
people keep wine in their own houses, but buy it, for 
the most part, at a tavom ; and whon tluy mean to 
drink a great deal tlioy go to the tavom. This is dono 
not only by the men, but by ladies of distinction.** 
The Venetian hoie speaks only of drinking wino, 
which to him appeared the only beveingo fit for 
oivilizod beings, lie adds tliat the strange people who 
live in England have an abundanoo of ale and boor, 
to the use of wliioh they have become so habituated 
that even at an enteitammcnt whore there is plenty 
of wino they will diink boor in profeionoo and in 
great quantities. Like discreet people, however, they 
do not offer it to Italians/’ Now comes a master 
stroke of shiowd obsorvatioii. “ Those English," bo 
exclaims, ** think no greater honour oau be confenod 
or received than to invito others to cat wth them, or 
to be invited thembolves , and they would sooner give 
five or six ducats to provide an imtertainmont {6r a 
person, than a groat to assist him in his distress." If 
the cap fitted those English " as closoly in the icign 
of Henry VII. ns four centuries after, the Venetian 
wgs^ a ti ue philosopher. 

A much gio^dor man than this Venetian traveller, 
iihe famous Eiasmus of liutleidam, ‘‘the glory of tlie 
priostlKxxl and the shame," l^t a far worse descrip' 
ti^n of the social state of England at tliis })0iiod. The 
It^nicd Putchman, though most favourably inclined 
tbwaids the English {loople, fiom whom, indeed, ho 
received nothing but piaises and cai esses, could yet 
not shut his eye to many of the honors of all but 
savage life which ho saw evoiywheio around him. 
That England was periodically, and at short ^toivals, 
visited by tlie plague was to him no wonder at all. 

•* Tlio floors of the houses," ho says, ** are mostly of 
clay, and stiewid with* rushes. Fresh rushos ai© 
from time to time laid ovei^them, but the old ones 
remain as a foundation foi peihaps twenty years to- 
gether." Of the living and d(^ contents of this 
foiLidation," the gieat Bottoidam scholar then goes 
on to give a desciiption in elegant Latin, which 
d^ency foibids to render into modem Knglisli. 
Erasmus advised his fi lends to do away with their 
rushes, and politely also gavo it as his opinion that 
** it would contiibuto to health if peoplh ate and dionk 
loss, and lived on fresh rather than salt moat/* Eias- 
mus, os well as other obsm vers, natives and foreigners, 

* complained of the groa* dinners being moio animal 
fiMxluig, unenlivonod by intolligont conversation. 
Xlanison, in Ins picfoco t<» “IloUnshod’s Chronicle," 
mentions ** the great silence that is used at the tables 
of the honourablo sort, generally all over the realm;” 
and the Venetian travellor also was shuck in seeing 
**bow pnnetUiously they sat in their older, and tli© 
©xtraoidinary idleiico of ©very one/* This was on the 
OOeasiqn of a lord mayor’s dinner, which lasted above 
four hours, and at which there were more than one 
thoimhd persons at table. *» There i^as," the gnost 
** an infinite piofusion of victuals and of plate, 


wi^ was fct the most port rilt /* but all this, in his 
opmioa, was poor compensation for the want of good 
spirits and sociability. There was another thing he 
did not like, namely, that the English being great 
Opicuros, and very avaricious by nature, indulge in 
tne most dolioato fare tliemsolvos, and give tlioir 
household the coarsest brchd and b^r, and cold meat 
baked on Sunday for the week." One mote charge, 
worse than^that of “cold meat,” was that of want 
of domestio afiection. “ Although their distHisitions," 
says the Venetian, “are iiiclinea to lioentiousnoss, I 
have never noticed any one, either at oouit or among 
the lower oidois, to he in love. One must oondudo, 
therefoic, either that the English are the most dis- 
orect lovers in the wot Id, or ^t they are iucapablo 
of love. I say this of tlie men ; tor 1 undoi stand it is 
quite the contiaiy with the women, who are very 
violent in their passions, llowbeit the English keep 
joalons guaid over their wives, though anything may 
DO compensated in the end by the powoi of money." 

Tlio roigri of Homy VIJ. was lomarkablo for tlio , 
spread of ideas of social equality, muiuly cierivocl 
fiom tlie teachings of the Lollaids, and wliich the 
upper classes sought to combat by piopagatiiig 
doctiines of the opposite kind. Th(3 laitei found a 
champion in Alexander Ihuclay, olergyman 
I and poet, who fninishcd a logondaiy explanation of 
the divisions of blood, in one ot his^si'ven^ Eclogues." 
His story was that God wont to visit Eva one day, 
when Adam was away fiom home, planting turnips 
or something else, and that she, seeing him como up 
to the house, while a gicat number of her uniidy or 
Ugly children weio loitering about, hid ilie worst- 
looking lot away, so os not to give oiFenco to the 
Creator. " Some of them,” the Kovorond Vloxan dor 
Barclay repoits, “she placed undei hay, somo under 
straw and chaff, some in the cliimney, and sonio in a 
tub or draff; but such as were fair and wtll made 
bhe wisely and ounnii^ly kept with hoi." Entering 
the dwelling after this had been accomplished, God 
told Eva tliat ho had come to wo the children, with 
the intention of promoting them in thoii several 
dogieos, assigning to each a lauk or occupation. The 
mother of mankind thou put her littlo ones forward, 
and God appointed the first to bo an empeior, the 
second a king, the thud a duke, and so foitli, making 
saocessivnly earls, lords, baions, knights, squiics, and 
“ haidy champions." While this was going on, Eva’s 
mateiiial heart gave way, and fearing that Ihoro 
would bo nothing left upon oaith for the children 
she had hidden, she drew them foitli one by one 
fiom cupboaid and chimney, hay and stiaw, and put 
them up in a row. ITiey were not pleasant to look 
at, dirty/ dusty, bogiimed, and ill-shapon as all of 
them weie, “so that anybody might bo frightened 
at the sight of them," tod Q^, too, did not conceal 
his disgust. “None,” he exclaimed, looking around 
him at the *s yet unordainod gioup, “ con make a 
vessel of silver out of an oarthoni pitcher, or goodly 
silk out of a goat^s fleece, or a bright c^woid of a cow’s 
tail; neither will I, though 1 oan, make a noble 

S leman out of a vile villmn. You, therefore, 
all be ploughmewf tillers of tlio soil, to keep i 
exeu and hogs, to dig and dolve, and liodge and dike, 
and in this wise 'shall ye live ii cndlobS servitude. 
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j T3von the towt^Rtnon Rhall latigh you to scj»rii; yot 
some of you shall bo allowed to dwell in cities, and 
shall bo admitted to such occiijiations as thoso of 
nvakors of puddings, Imtehcis, fobblois, linkers,’ 
oostard-nioTigci s, liostlors, or iliinberK.’* I’liiR 
count of the origin oF wei’vile lal>om, lliongh much 
admired, like the rest of JlaiclavV poetical and prose 
w^oiks, was not at all aoee]>l(*d as tnio hy the nmjoiity 
of the lower classes, who, it) jndge hy the literary 
productions of the peiiid, look eveiy- occasion to 
exhibit hy ludciH^ss and oxlreine insolence towaids 
bUj)eriors their noti<Jiis ol social equality. 

Orthe liolousness, ineixility, and airoganco of tho 
nnmerous tioojis of domestics 'and followers whieh tlie 
nohlcsand great landowners of the reign of Henry VIT. 
were obliged to ke<]) in their soi vice, Alexander 
Jliuelay fninisli(s many iiistaiK'OS, nogleetiiig not to 
show, iis a line inoialist, how this behaviour reacUd 
upon llie inaiiiuM-s and habits of the uj)per classes. 
Coaiseuess abounded e^o)ywllele, even at the ro^al 
(oint ; higli-hoin ladies and gentlemen amused them- 
selves by Iwiidying vile jests; and the veiy meals, to 
'Nxhieli all devoted the gi(‘atest attention, wt‘re gi’oss 
to a loathsome d(‘gix‘e, neither courtiers, lords, nor 
Incited calls despising to dip their hands into a 
common platter to fish emt a deloelahlo piece of flesh 
or fowd. The jioet feelingly complains of a “ fcqM»cial 
enstom,” very had indcid, in that of the seivants 
hc’ampeung olT wifli the dishes before they have henm 
w(‘ll raiisa< ked, thiis lea\ing not even time for a lair 
stand-np light for tho vietiiala. 

“ A speomll oiwtoiuo ih UH<d tliem aiming, 

No good diHli to Hiiiier on bordo to ho loiige ; 

It lit<> diNh he |il(‘aNuuiii, eitlur ilcsho or iibho, 

T( n linndoH at onee H^aruio in the diahe, 

And if it h(' H* slu‘, ion knives siiali thou sro 
Mangling the IKnIi und in the plulter iloo: 

'i'o put thin* thy li.indus is ]KTdl xsitliout iit}lo, 
jlliout a gaunt lei oi ds u glove of mnylu 

Seveijil xn j lei’s mention that in tho eailior pai*t c)f 
the sixlcfnlh eentiuy tho English Jiad gained the 
eliai u tei of keeping tho most proinso tables, and 
being llie most loimidahlo gluttons in Europe. 
Aeeoiding to an iinthc»r whoso inanuseiipt has lieen 
printed in tho “Kelhpiioe Antiqua',” th(5ve was a 
merchriiit who w'eiit ahro.i(\ in tlie last yearn ot 
lleniy VI I., and xxas invited to dinner hy a lieli 
iioldema.i. When at table, the fondgn loid w^^ndcled 
that Ills guest did not rat ns much as In t vjX'ctcd, 
and theieiipoii hioktiflntl* douhtiugly, “ Enghsiimen 
are culhd the greatest fei'deis in llio woild; and it is 
lojHirfod that one man of tljcm wdll eat us mndi as 
six of anollior nation, and that nioio vutuals are 
ooiisnmed there than in any other legiqn.” To 
xxhicL remaik the moreliant replied hy saying, ** It 
IS tmo, and it is for tLreo roasonahh^ eausos that so 
mueh viotutd js ser\^ed with us on tlio table: one of 
whieh is lor love, anotluT for physie, and tlie third 
for dread. As concerns the first, wo are aceu'-tomod 
to have many diveis meats for our friends and kins- 
folk, lieeauso some lovo one manner <>I meat, and 
nsonie another, und we >vihh every man to 1k» satisfied, 
fcieeondly, /u regard of ])hysic, Is'causo fi»r divers 
maladies wduch {H^oplo huxe, soim^ iru^n xxill cut one 
meat, and some unci her, it is desirable llml ev(M’> body 


should be suited. The tliirtl catift© foi* dfeod^ ^ 
we liavcFfiO great abiiudanoo and plentjj in o^re^m 
of beasts and fowls, tliat if we did not kill and destroy 
them, they w'ould destroy and dex’Oiir us” 'J1)U 
existence of Iho lude abundan<»o hoftsted of by flia 
merchant is oonfiiTned by all the wi iters of the tiuis, 
notably by bishop Irfitimm*, xvho, in the account of 
his own early homo, left n picture of tho social 
condition of tho ycxmien of iho reign of Ileniy Vlf. 
Latimer’s father i>aid four pounds n year rental, flir 
whicli he luul as mueh land under tillage as kept six 
men, tldi'ty (‘Owr, and one hundred sluvp. Ho liall 
enough, moreover, to keep conslanlly a horse and a 
man for tho king’s seivico, to send liis sou to school 
and college, to give to cadi of his daiiglileis a dowry 
of fix'o jKiunds on mairiagt*, and to keep his liands 
open in tliiowing alms to the poor, “ all which/’ sa3R 
LutinwT, “lie did fiom tho said faim.” secret of 
this plenitude of liehes, derived fiom a i»ie{*o of land 
rontod at not more than four ]>(>unds, was that fanns 
like those of Ijatimoi’s father wcie inostly^ held under 
a chnreii lease. Abbots, piiesfu, «iik 1 monks, thtin- 
selves fond of gcxKl theor, had no objection that 
olhors should live well also; and if they destroj^ed 
Rouls thej' ceitainly fixl liodu^s. 

The reformation under Henry VI II. hi ought with 
it an immeme change, as in the mental and moral 
Htatc, so in llio nuinmu's, luihits, social life, and 
geneial jihj’sieal (‘ondition of the ]>eoplo. besides 
the dissolution of the monasteries, hading to a lo- 
distribution of great j>ait of tho s^al of the kingdom, 
a mimher of other causes, the diseoveiy of America, 
and influx of jnocioiis* nietalM, tlio nexvlj^-oxvakened 
eommoiehil si>irit of tho nation, and the univerwxl 
spread of education, went to uvertuni all ^ho foimer 
conditions of s<K*iely, and to eject a now England on 
the mills of the old. Like other great changcR, this 
one, in all lespeids the mightiest eveu- known in 
Englirii hist(»ry, affect < d maiijM'lassw of the ]ieop1o 
veiy injuriously, and gave rise to a gn^at deal ol 
individnal sTiffering, Jt was tlie agiienltnial popula- 
tion espeeiallj' that fidt the bin then of the rt volution ; 
for iiic couitieiH, iidvejiturers, and rogius of all 
descriptions among wdiom llcniyVI 1 1, distrilmh'cl tlio 
chureh lands, w’oie anything hut g(H)d or w’ise stexxaids 
of the pro}>eit 3 " intmsied to their Imnds, and hwiking 
to nothing hut individual gain, to he leali/.fxl 
im:*n diately, they frequently reiln<*(‘d tho fiirmeis 
and day hilKMiieis to a W'orso condition than they had 
been in for eentuiios. Tho nuit of hind in many 
|urts of Thjgland toso thieefold and foinfold, the 
Kueeossor of La timer’s father paid a rental of sixteen 
]Hmnds, instead (»f four, and th<x consequonee, the 
liisliop rolati's, was that tho new tenant was miahlo 
“to do anything for his prince, for liimscif, nor for 
his <*liildren, nor io give a cup of drink to tho iwr.” 
What greatly embittered the i>osilion of the tillerH of 
tho soil was the vast inorooBO of cnelosuros, duo to the 
augmented value of land, tho general liso of prices, 
and the growing desire of the people of the towns to 
invest their srivings in n*al ])7’opprty. “ Hence, *’ says 
Kogt I Ascliam, speaking of enclosuios and tlio rise 
rents “so many families disjKU'sed, and ho in$^ny 
liouHCH ruined; hence the honour und strongtli of 
England, tho noble j^eomaniy, broken up and do* 
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In a «Surimx« dialogudl in which a htwljaml- 
fiam of tho period oKohangos noiiona of jwpixlar 
grtevanoos witn Bcvoral towiiHiiooplo, the former is 
to exclaim, ‘‘Many, f(»r IIicbo an^losiiros do 
undo xw all; for llicy make u« to pay dealer for oor 
laud that we ooeiqiy, und caiiieth that wo can have 
wo lutid in maimer ior onr moTuy to ])nt to tillage; 
all irf taken up for pahtnio, citlici for hh(M‘p, or for 
praaing of cal tie, in bo luiidi that 1 have known of 
luto a dozen jilonglia, within less oonipass than six 
luilos abf)Ut mo, laid down within this seven years ; 
and wild c throe scoic persons or iipxvauls had their 
livings, now one man with his entile liaih all.** And 
roneontraling, in tho nstial imriow vision of men 
attached to a roitaiii (lofeeri]>fion of iihj’sical labour, 
all his thoughts u|Km this one point, tlio ftinner cries, 
“Yea, those sheep arc the eanse of all the luisdiiefs, 
for they have driven husbandly out of tho ooiiritry, 
by llio wliieli wnsincr(‘ased bt'fore all kind of victuals, 
and now it is allogolhor slicop, sheep, sheep. It was 
far bettor wliou theio w’cie not only sliocp cnougb, 
but also oxen, kino,swino, pig, gi)0'»<s and capon, eggs, 
butter, and (‘hoese; y('a, and bio.i(l-a>i*n, and m.ilt- 
eoin enough besides, KMied altogether iiiKin the same* 
land.” Many olhors, with the fatmor represented 
hero, felt the magnitude of the levoliitum that was 
coming over English society, and vainly gi oping 
after tho causes, bioko foith in lament of the “gcKMl 
old limes.” 

Kolwithshniding tho incicase of weallh, maiked by 
the general rise' in prices, ami othoi signs of industrial 
progress whidi diBtinguishe<l the reign of Homy VIII. 
from that of his juedot'ossor, tho bulk of tho people, 
not only tif the lower, but of tho middle, and in part 
even of tlR) upjier dassos, (<mtinutHl to live in a vciy 
ixule and a)mfo!^It^^s manmr, M<»sl of the dwdUings, 
in town as well os 001111113% wcio witlmut chiinne^^H, 
and, as of old, /‘made oi .sticks and diit,” that is, 
walling plasteiod (»vci with cla3% the iiiK' hoing 
liglittd against tlio wall, and tlic smoko st'cking its 
way out, as h(*ht it might, tlnough tlio novices in the 
ixmf, tlnough door ami wiiulowh, Oul^" tho wealthier 
dasBCB enjo^id tlic Itixuiy 1)f beds, and the ^leoplo 
slept on stiaw jmllcts, with a bit (if wokI nnd<*r the 
head for a pillow, and nothing else but a piece of 
coarse matting, 01 ixnhaps a bundle of bay, for a 
c'overing. Of tlio imh^ mode of living ot the Imlk of 
the people in the time of Ileniy VUI., Kuphael 
lloliwshed, the historian, hm h'ft a eun’ous picture. 
“There aie men yet dwelling in ilip village 'wheie 
T ix^main,” he rec'onls, writing towards tho middle of 
Elizabeth’s reign, “ wlio liave noted throe tilings to bo 
marvellously altered in Jhiglaiid within their sound 
remembrance. One is, tln^ multitude t»f chimney's 
latcdy orocto(J, whereas in their young days tlnso 
woio not alx>ve two or throe, il niaiiy, in mast 
uplandish towns of tho realm -the religious houses 
and manor places of tho lords alwa^'s oxeeptod, and 
m'adventuro some great jxuaonage — but each made 
11 is fire against a ion*doflse in tho hall whore ho dined 
’mid drcHBod his meat. Tho second is tho groat 
amendment of lodging ; ‘for,’ said they, ‘our fldhors 
and we oursolves have lain full oft upon straw palh'ts, 
ooverod only with a sheet under coverlets mode of 
dag^wainc, or hnplraxlots, und a good round log under 
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their head instead of a Ixilstor. * Tf it wore so tiiat tho 
father of the good-man of tho houw' had a mattress or 
flock lK)d> nml thereto a sack of cliaff to rest liis head 
upon, lio thought liimsclf to lie as uell lt>dg<‘d as tho 
loid of tho town,* so well were they contented. 
‘Tillows,’ said tlioy, ‘wore llioughl imot only for 
women in cln Id-bed.* As for servanls, if tluy had 
any sheet above them it was well, for wddijin had 
they any under tlieir bodies to keep them from tho 
pricking stra\^8 that ran ofl through tho oanvas 
and rohud their hauh^md hides. The tliird tiling 
they to] I of is the excdiangti of w<KKlen putter's into 
pewter, and wooden spoons info silver or tin. For 
so (*omiuon wer*e all sorts of wooden vosseds in old 
time that a man slioiild liar JI3’ find f mr pieces of 
poxvter*, of whudi ono was ])oradvcntiiio a sail, in a 
good fanm't's Iiounc.** Dwelling fiiith<‘r u2X)n the 
good old times vvlicn IJeuiy VIII. was king, Ifoliu- 
blied eonliniios: “In days p ist, men wen ‘ contented 
to live in liousos buihhxl of sallow and willow, so 
that tlur use of oak was in a nnnniT d(MU« ated wholly 
unto ehurclioM, religious lioU'if^s, ami jnim'os’ palace«; 
Imt now sallow ami willow .no lejc'cted, and nolhing 
but oak anyw h(‘i e rcgaidod. And 3 ei see the t liango. 
For when our housf's wore builded of willow, then 
Ii.mI we oaken nun; but now that lumsos Jiave come 
to 1 m) made of oak, our men are not only btuome 
willow, but a gioat many altogotlu*i- of stiaw. Also, 
wo have now many chimneys, and 3'el 0111 tendeilmgs 
eomidain of rheums, catairlis, and jHises; tlun liad 
wo none but reredossc^s^aml our htsid^ did never m lie. 
For as tho smoki' iu those da3’^s was suj>ix)so<l to l)o a 
sullieieiit hardening for tlie trmber of the liouscs so it 
was i*ej)uted the he,st medicine to kc'ep the good nun 
and hiH Umily fiom tho quack or pose.” Dolinshed 
faiily roi>robenU‘d tho eouservativo tendencies of the 
majoiify of Englislimon ot his time, and his words go 
far to explain the protiacfixl oxisfene<s info a period 
when the nation xvas gidtiiig civilized ami xveallly, 
of chimneyl<*ss liousos and wood( u hod-pillows. 

Jsot onl}' tlh' (liatfcds and fittings in the liousos of 
tho ixioroi’ classes, but likewise those in the mansions 
of tho greatest nobles were cxlremily lueaii ami 
wrotcluHl during tlie whole of the reign of Ihe second 
Tudor Hover oigu. It a]>p(‘ais, liom numoious inven- 
tories that Irave Uen jnesiaxed, that wealthy people 
dunug the 2>criod spent their mon(>3Mij>()u little eKo 
tliaii jdato, und iwuhajis a few costl}^ silk and velvet 
hangings, together wrfli a sjdcndid bed, and that nil 
the lest of tlu' furniture was of the most jialtiy de- 
suri^’tion. An ancient hundlo of |).iperH in tire colh'o- 
iiou of manus(*rii>fs rii tho (Vrttoniau ljhrar3, furnish- 
ing “an invLntoi3e of all flic goodes and cattells of 
Sir Adiikn Foskewe,” dated tho thirtieth year of 
Henry VI II., givoa a irictuio, among many othew, 
of the inferior of tho house of a rich nohlomau 
of the period. Tho list begins with a largo and 
ludgnifiocmt sor'vico of plate, silver as well as silver - 
gilt, the cost of which must have been beyond 
meaBurt) greater than all tho rest of things onumeA 
rated, including tho mansion itself. The latter hud a 
v#u 5 t number of nirartmenta, tho chief of which wore 
tho hall, tho “perler *’ for tlio lot'eption of imjiortant 
^uestB, tho best bedroom, and the “chnmlror over (lie 
jierdcr” Hpocially reserved for tlk oobio owner. In 
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the hall tliore was “ a hangiago of grono say, bordered 
with dameng,’* or needlework ; “ two groto side tables, 
with standinge tinassels ; a small joynod ouberdo, of 
wayscott, with a short peico of countorfett (^i*pott 
upon it.” A “ square cubordo,” with a “ short piece of 
cari)6tt in the wyndowo,” anjl “five fbnuos, con- 
stituted all the I'ost of the furniture. In the “ perier, 
the principal “cattcls.” besides “ hanginge ot greno 
say and red,” wore “ one Flomisho chairo ; four joyned 
stooles ; a joyned foimo; a roundo table of ci press, 
with a peico of countoifett carpett upon it ; a paynted 
table,” or picture, “ of the Epiphany of our Lord. * 
In the best bedroom, the furniture consisted again 
•* with hangi nge of greno and red say,” of “ one great 
trussing bt‘d, with two fethor beds, whereof the one is 
downo, with two kdsters; two pillowes of downe; 
thi-ee blankets of woollen clothe; a coverlet of 
verdor woik onlyHed.” A table, two chests, “ an old 
PlemLslio cliairc,” and sundry minor articles, such as 
“a fyor pan ; a piyer of tonges; a chaser of brass ; 
two bosons*, two joyned stools,” completed the fund- 
tiire of this apartment. Lastly, in the “ chamber 
over the porler,” in many respects the best fitted up 
room in the mansion, there were “an hangjnigo of 
redd and greiuo say ; a sparvor of gi eine and blake 
say, with curteyns of the same ; a trussinge bed, 
framed of wenskotte ; two febher bedda ; one grele 
bolster; two fustyans, with a lingo counterpoyut of 
groto verders,” and a number of smaller articles, 
among them “ a tuiiied chairo ; a pair of tonges,” and 
“a groto standerde, with divers appancH bclongynge 
to the Lady Foskowe.” The picture of the inside of a 
noble mansion hez’o given altogether indicates a state 
of somi-barbarisni in homo life, the utter absence of 
refined and luxui’ious ease being as remarkable as the 
vulger ostentation taking its place. That the inven- 
tory of the “ goodos and cattells ” of Sir Adrian 
Foskewo represented that of the w^ealthiost class ol 
English nobles is shown by the fact tlxat Caidinal 
Wulsey liimself, whoso prodigious expenditure was 
the marvel and envy of his contempoi'aries, had his 
apartments fitted in voiy similar style, tlio only 
notable things being splendid hangings and ^me 
magnifiocut beds, while all the rest of the furnitunj 
was of the shabbiest kind. A groat change in tliis 
respect, however, took plac^ within the next genera- 
tion, when the vast development of commerce brought 
England into closer contact with the nations of the 
Continent, loading to the adoption of more reuueuient 
in the modes and habits ol every-day life. 

Henry VIII. himself was to some extent the iuaugu- 
raior, if not of impro\ed tastes, at Icjast of increased 
luxury in the internal an*angemeiits of dwellings. It 
was owing partly to liis personal intercourse witli sumo 
of the most accomplished monarchs of the age, such as 
Francis Land Kaiser Charles, and partly, and moie 
still, to the iufluonco of his wives, esiiecialW of Anne 
Boleyn, wlxose education at the court of Francf^ had 
led her to appi’eciate to the full many of tlie cximfoiiaa 
and refinements of homo life common in that country, 
butunkni'WU as yet in England. Several of the king’s 
palaces, notably" tJmt of Westminster, and Wolsey’s 
^oat brick vmhq at Hampton Court, which he ap- 
propriated to himself, were furnished in a very sump« 
tuous manner, although the prevailing taste of the 


riod was responded^io so far that the gmt Mrlk^of 
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over all other chattels. The royal bedixiom at 
ton (.^ourt, at the time his dimd majesty shared it 
witli his third spouse, was described as follows in ^ 
inventory of tlie time ; — “ Item, a bedstede, the 
and heade curiously wroughto, jmintod, and (^iliC} 
having as well fourolmllyeonsof timbre gilte, of fope 
vanes of yron painted with the kinges amkos, haveing. 
cellar, tester, double vallauricos, and bases of cloth of 
golde tissue, and a cloth of silver paned together, 
embroidered upon the soames; with a worke of 
purple vellat, having the kinges armes crowned with 
the crown imperial within the garland upon the 
cellar and tester, and also with roses and iloures de 
luce, likewise crowned within the garlande, upon 
the said clothe of silver.” Tlio whole of this magni- 
ficent upholstery was of the most expensive kind. 
“ The double vallaunce, every one of them,” says tlie 
inventory, “took in depth one quarter of a yarde, 
with a doepe fringe of gold, silver, and silkC ; ' the 
tester fiinged upon bothe sydes, with a narrow fringe 
of Venice gold and silver, touke in doptho one yeixie, 
one quarter, three nailes, and in height three yerdes ; 
the thn^e bases fringed at the endes and at both sides 
with a nan*owe fryngo of lyke gold, and silver, as 
aforesaido, together with five curtaines, touke twenty- 
thice paincs of fapliata, jiained purple and white, 
ganiished on both sides with passamyne of Venice 
gold.” From some accounts it appeal's that the cloth 
of gold which Henry VIII. was so fond of using cost 
not less than forty-six shillings a yard, so that the 
cost of furnishing his bedioom alone must have been 
enormous, considering the value of money at the time. 
However, the sleeping apartment at Hampton Court 
Palace devoted to the use of his majesty had little 
else than the superlative bedstead in it, the rent of 
the furniture being, as usual, of the shabbiest descrip- 
tion. It cOlisisted, as sot down in itio inventory, of 
“two joynod cupboi-des,* one joyned stoole, two 
avrndyrons, with fire-fork, tonges, and fire-pan, and 
a steel glass covered with yellowe vellat.” The last- 
named article waft the minor chiefly in use at the time, 
looking-glasses as yet being only made for tlio personal 
use of the fair sex, of very small size, and always kept 
in cases, wdiich the ladies might put in their potfkets, 
or lock up among their trinkets, for fear of damage 
on the costly article being left to vulgar touch. The 
steel mirrors tiiemsolves were only in possession of 
very wealthy people, and tieated as greiit luxuries, 
covered by curiains ; one belonging to Henry VIII., 
and hung at his palace in Westminster, was described 
us “ a fair© grete looking© stcele glass©, sotto in crym- 
8t>nne velvetto, richly embrawdorcd with damaske 
pirles, with knots of blew, and a curtain to the sumo 
of blewe tafata, embrawdored with Veuioo gold, and 
cordiauntos of tlie same gold.” 

The dress woni in the time of Henry VIIL by the 
upper classes was very much in keeping with the 
furniture of the houses, the old simplicity giving way 
evGiy where to showinoss, and comfort to ostentation/ 
The example of the court hero, as in other weightier 
matters, sot the fashion of the time, and Uonry’ft 
extravagaiico in apparel was imitated by his subjects 
just as much as the plainness of the garments of bis 
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j3ciminiioa.l ^iher. IIow tho tint Tudor king was 
AvesM iB quaintly stated by tho author of a work 
cnUled tho ‘‘Boko of Korvyngo/* who instructs the 
** ohaumborlayne *’ in his duties, telling him “ warn© 
yoMT Soverayne hys petycoto, his doublet, and his 
stomachoro, and then put on hys hosen, and then his 
schone or slyppers ; then stiyke up his hoson mannerly, 
and tye them up; and then lace his doublet hole 
by hole.” The noldes of tho reign of Henry VII. wore 
simple in their attire like the king ; and even the great 
dij^itarios of tho church, otherwise given to osten- 
tation, thought fit to imitate tho royal example. “ The 
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cleargy of England,” wrote Elizaboth’s ArchbiNhop 
Tarker, “ never wore silko, or velvet, untill tho time 
of tho pompous Cardinall \Volscy, who opened that 
^ doro to prid(i among them, which hitherto cannot bee 
sliut.” Before Henry VIII. hod been a dozen years 
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on the throne, an entiie change of fashions had taken 
place, manifesting itself in the out as well as the 
material of tho garments, both tending towaids a 
greater adornment of tho person, thougli mostly at a 
sficrifioo of comfort and physical well-being, lu 
Barclay’s satire, tho “ Ship of Fools,” the geiitlomen 
are laughed at for having “ their nocks charged with 
collars and chaines,” with “ their fingers full of rings,” 
and for leaving “ their n^ks naked almost unto tlio 
raines,” and “ their sleeves blaziu like unto a crane’s 
winge.” Tho moralists of the ago chiefly declaimed 
against the new-fanglcjd bands, cuffs, and rufls of tliU 
men, the ncli doublets of silk and satin, and tho 
showy kinds of head coverings, which took the place 
of the simple old round-ournered hats. Stew’s 
Chronicle leports that “ in tho reign of Henry the 
Eighth was begun tho making of Spanish felts in 
England, hy Spanyards and Dutchmen, before which 
time the English used to ride and goo, winfei; and 
summer, in knit caps, cloth hcMxls, and thrum’d hats.” 
The latter articles, and, indeed, the chief ix)rtion ,of 
the dress of the upper cl asses, remained in use among 
tho lower ranks of tho people long after getting out 
of fashion. In the “ llistoiy of George Dobson,’* 
published towards tho end of Elizabeth’s ^i*oign, it is 
said of an “ ale-wife ” in the country, “ she put on her 
j faiiest smcM'ko, a t>eticoat of a good broad rod, her 
gown of grey faced with buckram, with her wpiaro 
thrum’d hat, and before her hung a clean white 
apron.” The histoiy of “Jack of Newbury” — 
“ boing^ Jolin Newchomlio, a famous elothior 

« living in the* time of Henry Vlll. — doscrilx)s tho 
tradesman as follows, when going to meet the king : 
“Ho had on a plain nissot coat, a imir of korsie 



binoohos, without welt or gaurd, and stockings of tho 
same piece sowed to his slops, which hadT a groat cod- 
piece on which ho stuck pins,” Joseph Strutt, 
nhe antiquarian, speaking of tlio Nst-named portion 
of the dress of “Jock,” justly vtalls the fatdiion 
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** al)omWble nevettheloss it was introduced by 
Hans Holbein in a great painting of Ifonry VIIl. 
sitting on the throne in all his regal majesty and 
handing a charter to the barlier-surgcKms. In Henry’s 
mgn, as in others, dress had its iiifluonoo tipon 
morality and morality upon dross. 

Four different acts of pailiamoiit wore passed during 
llio reign of Henry VI 11, to regulate and fix the dress 
of the various classes of* tlie poj)iihitit)n. These 
statutes ordered tliat none but the king, the queen, 
the royal children, and tJie king’s motlicr and sisters, 
slionld wear any clolh of gold, or any silk of purjile 
colour, or any fni*, called fur of black genetts and 
that none under the rank of a duke or a marquis 
should wear any cloth of gold, or tissue of gold. 
None under the degree of an carl woie to wear any 
sable fuis; none under the degree of a baron any 
embroidery of gold and silver ; and none under the 
degree of knight any woollen cloth of foixiign make, 
or any crimson or blue velvet. Descending lower in 
the social s6ale, the statutes provided the apiminl of 
alf other ranks of his majesty’s subjects, by fixing the 
limit of costliness or shape of each. No man under the 
degree of a knight, except gen I lemon })ossosseJ of a 
clear yearly income of two hundred marks, was 
fillowod to “any chain, or collar of gold, or gilt, 
GV any gold about his neck, or in bracelets,** nor to 
wear “ sat tin in datnask in his gown,** under pain of 
forfeiting foily shillings for each offence ; and no man 
under the projKjrty qnalilioMion of one hundred 
pounds sterling per annum was aliow*'d to wear 
** sattin damask, or silken chainlet, iif his doublet,” 
under like penalty. I’he onactmonts further spcjcified 
that “no man under the degree of a gentleman, 
jKXSscssed of less than ten pounds per annum, or g<H>ds 
and chattels to the amount of hundred pounds— which 
gotnls are to bo proved by oath— shall wear any fur 
which is lujt got in tlio kingdom;** that “no man 
under the degree of an earl, maiquis, or knight of fRb 
gaiter, shall wear emhroidored ai)paiol, bnxdiod or 
guarded with gold, silver, or grldsmith’s work ;’* that 
“ no man under the degree of a knight sliall use moi*o 
cloth in a long gown than thioe yards;** that “no 
serving man under the degree of a gentleman shall 
wcjar a gown, or cf)at, moio than Uirco yards bioad, 
nor any eliamlet, or any manner of fur, lambs* 
excejded, nor any eloili in his Lose above twenty 
]>onee x>er yard, niiless it bo the gift and having of 
Jiis master ,** that “no lUMn under the degicoof a 
gentleman shall wear any silk, or chanilct, or any 
points in any a 2 )pircl of liis body, ornamented with 
aiglets of gohl, or si her gilt, or buttons, or biochcs of 
gold, or any goldsmith’s work, cxcejit it Iki the badge 
of his lord ;*’ tliar. “ no man under the degree of a 
knight shall wear gowhs of velvet, pinch’d shirts, or 
pineJi’d. partlcto of linen cloth, or plain shirts garnished 
with silk, or gold, or silver;** and, finally, that “no 
husbandman, or common labourer to any artificer, 
of cities or boroughs, having no goods of their 
tho value of ten ]»ound8, aball use or wear 
tl)e bioad yard whereof ]:)as8eth two 
..ffnulings an<(f four pciuse, or any hose aliovo tlm price 
Oi twelve pence tlio yard/* Tho punishment for 
breaking the law consisted in i:ienaliie$ of from ten to* 
I forty shillings in all cases, except the last, oonceining 
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it was introduced by tho hu^ndman and common la1:^nt0rS, who 
inting of Henry VIIl. threat of “ imprisonment in the stewks** hanging O'rtifi 
his regal majesty and them, if presuming to dress better tlian allowed 
:?r-surg<Km.s. In Henry’s king and parliament. The statutes, however, affect^ 
tiad its iiifluonoo upon only tho apparel of the male population, tlio mighiy 


despot himself proliably seeing the impossibility Oi 
moadling with the dress of women. 

Of the personal attire of Henry VIIl.— who to all 
! his otlior titles might have added with good reiison 
that of Chief ^J'ailor of England — a list found in the 
Harloian Library, giving an inventory of the king’s 
private wardrobe at Westminster, furnishes a curious 
picture. His majesty had among other ariichjs of 
apparel of tho ricliost kind “agowne with a square 
cape of crimson vollat and crimson ratten, all over 
embraudored with pirlos of damasko gold and silver, 
liaving a rinho lx>raor and gaurdo of crimson vollai, 
embraudored with damaske gold and jiirlos, faced 
' with crimson satten.” On the sleeves of tho gown 
were “ twonty-six diamonds sot in buttons of eold,** 
while the kirtle was of “crimson satten, ali over 
embraudored with damasko peele, and pirlos set in 
gold.” There are enumerated, liesidos, “ shirt baiidos 
of guide, with ruffles to the same,** many cloaks “of 
tawny satten embraudored with Vonicjo gold ;*’ a 
number of stomachers, “some of pnri>lo, of silver ! 
tissue, others embraudored with gold and pirlos ;*' a j 
plentiful choice of caps, ornamented with “plumes 
of white ostrich feathers, richly ganiished with 
passonmyno, and fringes of Venicse gold, with gol^ 
spangles intermix’d ;** and vast quantities of “ swoeto 
, gloves, lined with white vellat, trimmed with buttons 
and small aiglotts of gold enamelled; also knit to 
gloves of silk, and handt'kerchers . edged with gold 
and silver, others with noodlework,** On end occasion 
the king’s dress and that of his horse, when he rode 
from the Tower to Westminster, was, according to 
Ilocorder Hall, minutest of histoiiog^ aphers, a very 
mountaii* of gold and jewelry. “Ilis grace,** says 
Hall, “wared in his iqiporst apparell a rul )0 of 
crims^yn velvet, furred with anuyna; his jacket or 
cole of raised gold ; the placard embrowdered with 
diamonds, rubies, omorauftos, greato perles, and other 
vieho stones ; a greato bauderiko abuuto Lis nocke, of 
large balasses ; and the trajiyn'r of Ills horse damasko 
gold, with a dcqie purfell of uimyns.*’ Tho cibwd 
of Henry’s attendants were likewise magnificently 
arrayed, “his knights and esquircH for liis body in 
crimosyn velvet, and all the gentlemen, with otlicrs oi 
Ins chaiipoll, and all Lis officers, and liis liousehold 
sorvaiiiitos, were apiwiroled in skarlet.** In magnifi- 
ceneo of attire Henry outehono not only all his 
male subjects, iirovcnted by statute from bvTOiiiing 
lival tailors, but oven his wives, the vainest of Hie 
BIX, Anno Boleyn, never exhibiting half os many 
pearls, diamonds, and rubies as ho in his public 
shows. At lier coionation alone, fair Anne wa$ 
allowed by her royal loixl to compote with him in 
drass, by putting on a surcoat of silver tissue, and a 
mantle of the same material, lined with ermine, while 
the litter in which she rode was covered with cloih 
of gold, and tho horses which drew it hod ccitts of 
white damask. Poor Anne Boleyn had to pay dearly 
I for lier short-lived splendours, and her succesi^ 
wisely gave up the competition. ^ 
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1 to Bbme ^ttent of flie cbatiges effecting the 
of,prdmat'y life. Much of llie amour worn by 
ceased to be plain, but became embossed and 
btherwise ornamented, and steel skirts, called “ lam- 
boys" — from tlio French woi^ lambeaux,” shreds, or 
somps-i^made of ribbed and fluted metal, wore intro- 
duced from the Continent. But the greatest of all 
changes respecting military life during this poiiod 
was that of weai^ons, the old Englidi cross-bow, 
which Imd won many a groat battle and hardened 
the muscles of the fighting part of tho population, 
gradually giving way to tho now matchlock or hand- 
gun. Henry VH. had commenced aminga portion of 
the yeomen of his guard with matchlocks, and his son 
continued the process by imjiorting the “whocsJuck 
gun,” invonfed by flic Italians, and tho pistol, so 
called fi’oni its being made at Pistoja, in Tuscany. 
However, 4 ho substitution of firearms for the ancient 
l)ow t<x)k j)lace very slowly, both on account of tho 
pc^ular nn tij)a (hy to the now woa|xm, and of tho in- 
tniisio difficulty of using it in any but fair weather and 
under tho most favourable circumsbincos. 'J'ho method 
of firing the ;-udo matchlocks, or harquebuses, with 
which Henry VII. and Henry VIII. armed a portion 
of ilioir troops, was indeed of the clumsiest kind, 
'fhoiigh called a hand-gun, the weapon was so heavy 
that in firing it had to bo laid on a “ rest,” or a thick 
staff. with a cuive on tho top, w’hich tho soldier 
always carried with him, fash'ning to tho top of it 
the lighted match with W'hich tlio powder was 
ignited— tho flint'and-stcel p^n Ixdng ot much later 
invention. A military author of tlio reign of Ehxa- 
bctli declared that even then, in the luoj o imj>rovcd 
state of hand-gnii, it was of little or no use in i 
rain, snowc, fogges, or wdion the enemy has gained 
the wind.” Tho same author, John Bingham, describes 
tho various opeiations necessaiy in letting-off tJie 
** musket ” — ndw name for a pcifceted ^fiioaim, 
dciivccl fioin tho Italian ** mosquettu,” a small hawk 
— showing the whole to l)o an extremely slow and 
tedious pel foniiaiioo. “I’ho muskotior,” ho says, 

“ takes down his musket,* uncockes tho inatche, 
blowos, proynos, shuttes, castes of tho pan, castes 
alwut the musket, opens his (diarges, drawes otit his 
skowing sticko, rammes in the powder, diawes out 
againe and puts up his skowaing sticke, layes tlie 
musket on tho rcst^ blowes off tlio match, cockos and 
tryos it, gardes the pan, and so makes ready : all | 
which actions must necessarily bo obsoived if you 
will not faile of tho true use of tho mtfskot ” It was, 
probably, this great slowness, as well as difficulty of 
handling fireanns, which caused tho maintenance of tho 
' old weapms of war for a long time to come, so that till 
the end of the reign of Homy VIII. the •‘musketiois” 
marolied in the midst of, and were ]>rotected in some 
sort by archers and henchmen, or men witli axes. 

The mode in which English fsoldibi'S w^ont into 
battle in thp reign of Henry VIII. is described in 
a manuscript preserved in tho Cottonian Libraiy, 

: delineating the eai'ly wai’s bf the king in France. 

First,” says tlio account, “go a strong party of 
and on eitlier side two cannons, guarded by 
Iwp troops of horse, one to tho right and the other to 
ihe left; thou follow a largo body of musketiers and 


Wchkhen, rank’d alternately, preceded by a small 
party of henchmen and followed \y a laigor party of 
musketiers only, and at either cud as wings go a 
small party of archers, and on the riglitand on tho 
kft several pieces of cannon ; then follows tho main 
body, flanked at each wing by a strong party of 
archers, and on either side a laigo wing of horstmien 
well armed. The main iKxly is coiuj)ose(l of pikemon 
and honchincn, tlie henchmen being ])lacod in the 
middle togiiaid the kings person ; after f ho main body 
follows a small party of musketiers, and then a larger 
body of muskeners, flank’d On either side by a small 
comi)any of aichcrs, which is ffjlowed by a party of 
musketiers also. On either side are many pieces of 
cannon, and behind, guarded by a strong troop of horse, 
come tho baggage, the women, the oxen, the sheep, 
and the like.'" AnotJicr maiiuscri])t of the tiUio of 
Heniy VIJI,, likewise piesorvod iti tho Cottemian 
Library, explains “ tho order to bo had when the kinge 
gO(^tli to battle,” apparently icforring to Henry’s htbi 
continental expedition. “ VVlicu the kinge gwth to ^ 
warro in the countrio of his enemyos, and intendeth 
to make bafayjo, ho must have in tho foiowardo tho 
inaister of liis cross-bowes, and uflcr the forewardo the 
high stewardo and tlio marshall of his lodgyngo ; and 
then tho king, accompayiiod wit-h dukes, and earjes, 
and barons of his realino ; and then in ilio rorowarde 
a duke, or an call, or one of Iho ^auarshalles, if tho 
forewardo be stionge enoiigli to resist the eneinios ” 
Kext follows “the older of tho kinge if ho inlcud 
to fyghto,” not in his own peison, hut through others. 
“Tlio kinge” says ll 10 maimsci ipt-, “anayocl in his 
’ own coat of arines, must ho on liorsekick, (»n a good 
horse, covered also with his armes ; tho kinge must 
ubo wear a crown upon his hoad piece, and on each 
side of him two dukes, or knyghtos of tho valianntost 
that ho hath in his aiinyo, well mounted, and armed 
on all poynlos. Behind tho kingo his gt'iilJeinan 
shall go bearyngo his ixninon, wheresexivor tlio kinge 
gouth ; and the king ought to bo accompu} nod with 
dukes, and eailes, to contynno under his biuincr. If 
the ciiemio w’ill fight on footo, tlie kingo must still 
bydo on horseback, and those that carry his banners 
must bo on fixile, accompaynod as hcVoicsaido : tlio 
kingo must bo ou horseback because that tho d’gniiYo 
of a kingo hath that priviledge, and for that it ought 
to suffice to SCO his ix'ople figlit. And it is re<]uisito 
that ho see from one endo ot tlio fieldo to tho oilier, to 
comfort his armyo and give them courage; also if it 
happt‘11 that tlio fickle should ho lost, lie may «a^o 
liimsclf, for it is bolter to loose a hattaylo than to 
loose a kingo, inasmuch as tho loosying of a kingo is 
often tlio loss of a roalmo.” The last simtcnco w^oll 
expressed tho prevailing jioliLical feeling of tho Tudor 
period. . 

The fondness of Ilcuiy VIII. for all sorts of shows 
and exhibitions, whether of war or ^K'ace, where his 
vanity could find loom to display itself, had some 
efieot upon the chameter of the sjioiis and pistinies of 
tho people during the first half of the fiftcoTith contuiy. 
Besides spending a gi'oat deal of life time in tourna- 
monts and jousts, tlie king^was liberal in encouraging 
theatrical peiformanccs, a%|id himself intToduced a now 
kind of entertainment cidled a “msske.” According 
to the contemporary historian, Edv .ihI Hall, in the 
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third year of Henry’e reign, “on thoday of Epiphanio refleoted hpoii* canie. tb l^,te a 

at night, the kingo with eleven others were disguised, cmplcte revolution m the highest hf All jXMlay 
after the manner of Italiejcalldd a maske, a thing not diversions, making everything connected v^lth ti 
scene afore in England ; they were appareled in acssumo an entirely now form. In the perfonnafto<i. 
garments long and brod'e, wrought all with gold, of the socr^ “ mysteries,’’ the stage on which tllo 
with visers, and cappes of gold.” I'ho novel entertain- representations took place consisted of three different 
mentsoon got into liishion through constant repeti- platforms, raised one above the other, each serving a 
tions at court. When Kaiser Charles visited Henry, particular purpose. On the uppermost sat the “ pa^ 
the latter, says Hall, “gave a gieat entortainmont at ccelestis,” surrounded by all his angels ; beneath it, 
Windsor, and on Sunday [Juno 10, 1522] at night on the second platform, appeared the holy saints and 
was a disguising, or play, m the greate hallo. The glorified men ; w'hile the lowest stage was occupied 
form of irwasthat thei-o was a pioiid horse which by those who represented more human oharactom, 
would not bo tamed nor bridled, but Amitio sent and all beings not yet past the gate separating life 
rrudenco and Police, which tamed him, and Poiee and from death. On one side of this lowest platfonn was 
Puissance bridled him. This horse was meant by the a cavern, dark as night, from which fire and fifimcs 
Prencli kinge, and Amitio by the kingo of England weie constantly issuing while the performantjo was 
and the emperor, and other persons w'ero their connsail going on, the audience being tieaied also, now and 
and power.” After this terribly pedantic prologue then, to hideous yells and screams, to exhibit the 
came the “ raoske ” proper, performed by twelve ladies sufferings of the poor souls in purgatory— sufferings 
and twelve gentlemen. “ They playtnl a dialogue wliich, the actors took care to remind tlio speotatoi^ 
bofoie tho kingo, the purport whereof was whether miglit l)e abridged at once by payment of certain 
riches were better than love; and when they could sums of money, graduated iu proportion of rank as 
not agree, each called knightos who fought a fair well as wickedness. To heighten tho impression 
battle of tho barriars ai.d left the place. Then came made by the yells from tho dark cavoin, demons 
in an old man with a silver beard, and bo concluded wore ascending the ladder loading out of it from 
that love and lielies lx)th be necessary for a prince, time to time, carrying in their clutches wi etched 
that is to saio, by love to bo oboiod and served, and bundles of humanity, which they east into a plwje 
riches to rewaidhls lovers and friends.” Henry Vlil. beliind tho tiipirtito stage, amidst shrieks di owning 
as usual was profuse in scattering gold and cloth of all other noises, unoarlhly in their intensity. "A 11 
gold, always the Lord Ilonntiful wlun his private this had its duo influence as lung as the priestly 
amusements were concerned. On ono (XJcasioii, as porfoi mors thombelves were hold in })ropcreKtiinatiou; 
reported by Hall, “thei-ocamoa certayno number of^ but tho sway ceased ns soon as tho spectators got 
gentlemen, whereof the kinge was ono, apparayled all' under tho power of new ideas, and came (0 discover 
in ono swote of shorto garuientes, little benoth the that those who aimed to hold the balance of good 
po 3 mte 8 , of blowe velvet and crymsyne, with long and evil Injlbro their oj^es wore imbued ttiemsclvos 
sieves, all cut and lyiicd with clotno of gold, and tho with moie than tho average amount of depravity and 
upper parte of tho garmentos were powdered with vice. I.oss and less attended by tlie peoj»le, the 
castels, and shefos of arrowes of fine doket gold ; tho “mysteiios” gradually fell into neglect, and lay 
npi)er partes of their hosen of like sewto and facion, peiiormurs came to occupy tho place of priests and 
the nether prtes of scarlet, powdrod with tymbrelles monks on tho old stage. The new actors, not know- 
of fyne gold ; on their heads bonets of damaske and ing what to do with tho three platforms, bcigan by 
silver, llatto woven in tlie stole, and thereupon pulling down tho topmost 011 c, and while shaping the 
wrought with gold and ryebo fethoiS in them, all iu ground flwir into a thca^ie, after the Italian fashion, 
visors.” 'riieso j»as times of Henry VIII. were iu used the floor above as a stage accesbory, and con- 
direct contravculion of a statute of Henry YII., verted the purgatory and home oi lust souls into a 
which interdicted going about by night “ with painted storcliuuso of old clothes, * 

faces or visoiu” 'I’ho stage contrivances in the earlier roprcbonta- 

Simultaneously with tho introduction of goigeous tions of sw.ulur dramas wore of tho rudest kind, 
Italiaii “ maskes,” taking the place of tho simple old differing little from those of puppet shows. No 
English court amusements, a great change occurred decoi-ations assihted to keep up tho illusion of the 
in the stage ontortainmonts prepared for the multi- play, and the actors had no costumes ai>propriato to 
tilde, by the gradual substitution of regular diumatic the characters they were reprehonting, the latter 
pieces for tho ancient “mysteries.” The latter fell Ixsiiig indicated meiely by inscriptions over the doors 
into disuse before tlio reformation, chiefly oif account through which, they entered. Each performer had a 
of the contempt with which the people had come to door, or rather a movable slip of curtain to himself, 
look upon the lower orders of the clergy and the fur wliieh put-pose the background of tho stage was 
monks, whose dissolute manners made them unfit in divided into a number of small compartments, sepa> 
the eyes (»f devout men to personify sacred chat actors, lated b}^ thin columns of wood, or canvas. During tlie 
such as the angels, the ajiostles, and Jesus (iJhi'ist, all swa^^ of Henry VII 1. and that of his two successors, 
which x^ero represented iu nearly every one of those everything connected with tho stag-o icmained low 
performances. But tho tasto for stage plays never- and vulgar ; but a vast improvement took place 
theless conlinued to exist, alid grow in strength with tow^ards the middle of tho roigii of Elizabtjth, with < 
the spread of books and of general education, and to tho rise of the groat dramatic poets that shed lustre 
satisfy it, a new sort of dramatic eTitej*biinmoat, im over her age. “ Comedians and stage-playorg of 
which ear^lily things and ooitlily passions were former tim<v’ records John Sfowo, writing in the 
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tbi» time; bot l)«Ajg iwnrgroW 
IfiJdUWite tiind exquiiate actors for iJl matters, 
msff' Ware entortayned into service of divers groat 
idrdes, out of which companies there were twelve of i 
the h€«t chooson ; and at the request of Sir Francis 
Walsingham they were swonie the queene's servants, 
and were allowed wages and liveries, as groomes of 
the chamber.” “UntiUthisyearo, 1683,” the chronicler 
continues, the quoeno had no players ; amongst the 
twelve players there be two rare men, viz., Thomas 
Wilson, for a quioke, delicate, refined extemporall 
wit, and Richard Tarleton, for a w'ondrous, plentiful, 
pleasant wit.” But with all the excellency of the 
actors, in whoso list William Shakespeare himself 
figured, glorifying the profession for an age, the class 
was hold in low estimation till the end of the reign of 
Elizabeth, and long after. The l^iritans especially, 
who set themselves against all theatrical performances 
as leading to immorality, showered abuse upon “the 
players,” whom they accused of irreligion, pride, and 
vanity, the latter exhibited in too great pumptuoiis- 
ness of dress. “Over-lashing in apparel,” exclaims 
one of their writers, Stephen Gosson, “ is so common 
a fault that the very hyerlings of some of our players, 
who stand at revirsion of six shillings by the wt^k, ^ 
get under genllomon’s noses in sutis of silko, exercising 
themselves to prating on the stage, and common 
scolirng when they eomo abroad, whore they look 
a(;i)canco over the shoulder at cyery man pf whom the 
Sunday before they l)eggcd an almos.” The allusion 
to the “ Sunday ” hero was dm) to the fact that the 
earlier dramatic porformauces tpok place only on the 
first day of the week, probably as much in oon- 
Boquenee bf growing out of the “mysteries,” as 
because the lower and middle classes retained tho 
Catholic custom of treating Sunday as tho chief day 
of recreation ami aniusem<»^t a long time after tho 
reformation. However, Stephen Gosson made it one 
. of his complaints against the actors that they did not 
stick to their Sunday only, but allumt people to the 
playhouse more frequently, with the damnable inten- 
tion of “ making four or five Sundays every week,” 

The tlioatros of the time of Elizaln^th scarcely 
desei-ved the reproaches showered upon them by 
Purr?an writers ; for though not aiming to be schools 
of morals, and jmrtaking of some the coarseness 
of jjopular manners of the age, they did infinite 
service in raising the taste of tho masses, and wean- 
ing them fixim more brutal amusements, such as 
b^ and bull-baiting, and cock-^^iting. These 
savage sports yrore so much the fiishion during 
Elizabeth B reign, that tho queen herself did not 
disdain to attend them, etid cvei> gave them Jier 
special piotection by oi'donng that there should l>e 
no dramatic performances on Wedncfedays, so as not to 
interfere with tho groat bull-fights that chiefly took 
place on this day. Of the fiightful barbarity of those 
mmes, a learned German, Paul Hentzner, who visited 
England in the year 1698, as companion and tutor to 
a travelling nobleman, fumisbes a striking picture. 
After mentioning the theatres “without the city,” 
where, he remar^ “ Englibli actors represent almost 
eve^ day tragedies and comedies to very numerous 
^andiences,” he dwells at much greater length u(H.m 


the rival entertainment, as evidently far more popular 
among the people whose character and maimers he 
had come to study. “ There is still another pW'o,” 
Hentzner says, “built in the form of a theatre, which 
serves for tho baiting of bulls and boars. These are 
fastened behind, and then worried by great Englisli 
bulhdogs ; but not without great risk to the dogs, 
from the horns of tho one, and the teeth of tho other. 
It sometimes happens tho dogs are killed upon the 
^t ; however, fresh ones arc supplied in the place of 
those that are incapable to fight. To this entertain- 
ment there is often abided another, that (>f whipping a 
blinded bear, which is tKsrformed by five or six men 
standing circularly with whips, which they cxeroiso 
upon him without any mere}’', as ho ciinnot cseai)o 
from them because of his chain ; bnt ho defends him- 
self with all his force and skill, thiwing down tlioso 
who come within liis reach, or who are not active 
enough to got out of it, and tearing tho whips out of 
their hands and breaking thorn.” That not only tho 
lowest classes, and those sunk deepest ii? brutsUty, 
but tlio highest and most accomplished personages in 
the realm, cpuld look u]>on such atrocious cruelties 
as amusement gives a very low idea indeed of tho 
moral standard of “Eliza’s golden ago.” On many 
an occasion, tho great maiden queen, who knew 
Greek and Latin, French, German, and Italian, who 
wrote verses, and counted a Shakespeare, a Bacon, 
and a Sidney among her subjects, hxiked complacently 
on while a iKX>r animal whose eyes had been tom out 
was being whipped to death. “ Her majesty,” says 
jk letter, doscrib>ng the “princely pleasures” of Kenil- 
worth Castle, on Elizabeth’s visit to her favourite, tho 
earl of Leicester, in 1576, “her majesty this day 
hath appointed a Frenchman to dno feats upon a rope 
in the conduit court, and to-morrow she liaf-h com- 
manded tho beares, tho bull, and tlic apo to bo 
bayted in the tilt-yard.” Ko less than thirteen beaia 
were tortured to deatli on tho day hero referred to. 
“Jt was a sport very ploazaunt of thecz bei^Mz,” 
reported an enthusiastic eyewitness, wlio feasted his 
eyes upon tho sport, together with tho maiden majesty 
of England, “to see the bear with his pink nycz 
leering alter his enemies’ approach .... and what 
shyft, with bytiiig, with clawyng, with roring, toss- 
ing, and tumbling, ho would work to wynd himself 
from tliom, and when ho was loose to shako his ears 
twyso or thryse with tho blood and the flavor aliout 
his fizonamy was a matter of goodly i*elief.” Scenes 
like these, and their necessary results, explain much 
of tho character of Elizabeth and of hor times. 

In intimate connection with tlie brutality of many 
of the piipular s^xirts of the Tudor period was tho 
prevailing gross superstition of tho ago, from which 
tho queen was as little free as tho meanest of her 
subjects. Tho belief in witohos, among others, was 
so universal that the loamcd and pious Bishop Jewel 
addressed Elizabeth frpm tho pulpit on the subject, 
exhorting her to destroy those poor creatures whom 
fools or villains iflilght point out as sorcerers “It 
may please your grace,” exclaimed the prelate of 
Salisbury, in a sermon preached Ixjforo th(» queen in 
1668 , at Si Paul’s Cathedral, “it may please your 
grace to understand that wii'hes ami sorcerers j 
within those few last years are mai » ellously increased j 
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lyithia your* grace’s realni. Your grace’s subjects d^riptiou, aliWly; citod. Tho ()3)saTVA*ai.tl^ir^ 
jrino a\^y, ovou unto the death, thoir colour fadeth, with his noble companion, several friends^ and the 
theirfloshrutteth, their speech is benumbed, their senses proper retinue of servants, landed at the port of ttye, 
are bereft.” “ 1 pray God,” added the loyal and zealous in Sussex, rode from tlienoo, by way of Tunbridge, tp ^ 
preacher, “ the sorcerers may novor pinctico furilior London, and having examined ciirofuny all that he 
ilian upon Uio subject/' 'liio hint was sufficient to deemed worth seeing in the ctipital, visited Cam- 
load to the biingilig in of a bill during the next bridge, Oxford, Windsor, Hampton Court, and other 
pai'liamentaiy snssiim making witclioiiift and enchant- places, and finally embarked again at Dover, much 
monts felony, in the passing of which act one of the pleased with tlio exploration of Queen Elizabeth’^ 
bishops spoke of his j)orsuiial aaiuaintanoo with realm, the main facts and results of which he noted 
wikdios’ doings, cx<*laiming, “these eyes have seen down in his diary in elegant Ijatin. “ As soon as wd 
most evident and manifest maiks of their wicked- bad come ou shore at Kyo,” says lien tzuor, beginning 
ness.” iilany ptn-sons sufleied under this statute, and the account of liis journey, “wo gave in our names 
Elizabcih was not loth to ascribe all her ailings, great to tliO notary of the place, who demanded our bush 
or little, to “the ollect of magic,” not excepting the ness, and being told that we had nemo but to boo 
jc'gular visitations of the ioothaclie, conscsquenco of England, we were conducted to an inn, where we 
Jicrtoogiciii intlulgonco in sweetmeats and other in- found ourselves well entertained* as is generally the 
digestible dainties. In 1580, one IMrs. Dier was put case in this country. From hero to London we took 
to the torture foi* having “ worked some mischief to post-horses, which can’ied us suiprisingly swift; they 
iier majesty aiid having been racked, “ lier words had light bridles, and their mddles wore little more 
and doings weie sent to Popham, the queon*s at- than a span in width. At FI unwell w'o first changed 
toinoy, and l^gerton, her s(»licitor, by Walsingham, horses; tlieii wo passed 'riinbridgo, uiiothor village, 
the secretary, and Sir Thomas Ileneago, her vice- and at Chipsload wo liacl fresh steeds for the second 
chamberlain, for their judgment.” ForUinately f(»r and last time,” Arrived at London, the ti avollor got 
this poor woman, she escaped the extreme penalty by enrapfcuied with all the sights which liis o.>es bclield 
strict adhonmeo of the judges to tlu> letter of the —somo very ugly things among them. “The city,” 
law, it being found that she “was not within the he records, “ being very largo of itself, has extensive 
compass of the statute touching witchcraft, for that subuibs, aiKl a foit, called the Tower, of beiiuliful 
she did no act tending to that purpose, and neither strnctnro. It lias also a great numlier of public 
set figure nor made speeches.” The .j - t hero men- buildings and churches, of which latter Ihoio a»^ 
tiouod as a gnmnd of aocputtal, that “lu set figure” above one hundred and twenly jmiochial. On the 
was believed to bo one of the most piominent ptirls of = btmth is a bridge of stone, eight hundred feet i^i 
iho occult art of magic, and as such was duly cm- length, and of wmdcrful woi kinanship ; it is sup 
liodied in Elizabeths sorco'iy statute. A wilier of ported upon tw(mty piers, made <»f squaio Uiuo, sixty 
the time laid it down that witches “ take the nxjts of foot high and thirty feet bioad, and joined by andios 
mandrake, or else the loots of hriony, which simple of about twenty foot diameter. The whole is covered 
fulke take for the true maiidiake, and luaho thereof • with houses, bo disposed as to give the appearance of 
an ugly imago, by which tliey represent the person an ordinaiy Btreet, and not at all of* a bridge. On 
on whom they intend to exeiciso theiiMvitclicraft.” the one side Btands a tower, on the top of which the 
8o deep was the belief in sorcery rooted in tho heads of jhji sons exeented for high ti oason arc si uck 
superstition of tho age, that even Lac<ai did imt upon iion spikes; we counted above thirty heads.” 
deem it beneath his dignity to icfer to it in several (d' Dwelling at length upop tho public buildings and 
his wxnks, though wdtli evident incredulity. “Tho the govornment of lionclun — tho “ thirty heads” re- 
ointment that witches use,” ho says in one place, “ is oeiviug no further notice— Hen tznor goes on : “ It is 
rep(>rU‘d to bo made of tlus fat of children digged out wwthy, of observation that c\ory voar, upom Sh 
of their graves, of tho juices of smallago, wolfbano, Havtholomows day, when tlio fair is held, it is usual 
and einqut‘foy, mingled witli the meal of fine wheiit. for iho loid mayor of London, attended by tho twelve 
But 1 Fupposo tho soporifeious medii'irios are hk» st to piincipil aldeimen, to walk in a neighUmring field, 
do it, wdiich aie honlumc, licni lock, mandiako, moon- >vith a gold chain about his ueok, to whhjh is hung 
shade, or rather nightshade, opium, safiVuu, jxiplar a jewel ri*prescfiting a fleece. During liis year of 
leaves, and tobacco.” Of the connectiim between the magistiaoy tho lord nui;^or is obliged to Jive so 
last-named herb and witchcraft, an odd tale was maguifict^ntly that anybody, native or foreigner, is 
current in Bacon’s time. It ran that wjien tho fieo to dine at his table — if ho can find a chair empty. , 
Christians fiist discovered America, the enemy of \Mjoti tho lord mayor leaves the preoincts of the 
mankind got afraid of losing his holil over the peoido city, a mae(5, a sw^ord, and a cap are bcriio before him, 
there, and to revenge himself upon his adversaries wJiilo ho is followed by tho aldermen in sc'aflet gowns, 
taught them the use of tobacco, thereby achieving all ou horseback, with dmins round their necks, 
the* most extraordinary sujccss, overthrowing at one Upon their arrival at the appointed jdace, where a 
swoop liodios and souls. In allusion to Ibis story, tent is pitched, the mob begin to wrestle before 
liaphacd 'rhorius, ])oet and pjiysician, designated loHs them, two at a time, and the victors receive rewards 
of tobacco as “ tlie devil h addle eggs.” from tho hamls of (he magistrates. After this a lot 

A wondei fully clear and graphic picture of tho of rabbits are turned loose among the crowd, and ptur- 1 
genoiAl aspect of England, and tho hahit.'^, customs,^ sued by tho boys, wlio endeavour to catch 
and manners of the people at tho m([ of tho reign of making an astounding noise. While wo were jookihr ' 
Elizabeth, has been loft on rccoul in J’aul IJcntzner s at this entertaining sltow, om of our company, 
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mm crowns of gold. It was done 
exceeding clover maimer, by an Englishman, 

I ph0 always kept near the doctor in a friendly way ; 
^d; it was not till he was gone that onr commnion 
aiseovered that his purse was gone too.” All the 
Oerman travellers admired the clovoincss, except 
Herr Tobias Salaiidei*. 

Having scon the London cm iosities, f lie Germans 
went down the river to Grooiiwich, to pay a visit to 
the tsourt of the ruler of England, insp(‘ctiiig by the 
M^ay “ the ship of that noble pirate, Sir Francis Drake, 
in which he is said to have surrounded this globe of 
©artli,” Paul Heutzner had a near view of Queen 
Elizabeth, and, putting upon paper everything ho 
espied, with the greatest miiintonoss, loft on record a 
pen-and-iuk pictuio surprising for its clearness. “ We 
were admitted,” lie relates, by an order from the 
lord chamberlain, into the presenoe chamber, through 
which the cpieen usually passes on her way to the 
chapel ; it >vas hung with lieh tapestry, but the floor 
was strewn with rushes onl}'', after the English fasliion. 
At the door stood a gonlleman dressed in velvet, 
with a gold chain, whose office it was to intioduce to 
the ([uoon any porsou of distinction that came to wait 
upon hen H was Sunday, \yhon there is usually 
the greatest attendance of nobles and other person- 
ages ; there were present this .day the archbishop of 
CrtitlerbiiTV, the bishop of London, and a vast number 
of councillors of state and officora of the crown, all 
awaiting the ariival of the queen. She came at last 
from her own apartment, attended in the following 
manner, Fii st there wont a file of gcutloraen, Iwrons, 
earls, and knights of the (iarter, all lichly dressed 
and Imre-headed, and next came the lord chancellor, 
carrying the seals in a sc-ailot silk purse, and walking 
between two nobles, one of them holding the royal 
sceptro and tliq other the sword of state in a rod 
scabbard. Now appeared the queen — in tie sixty- 
fiftli year of her ago, as wo were told. She looked 
very mi jest ic : her f.ico oblong and fair,* but wrinkled ; 
her eyes small, daik, and ploiisant ; her nose a little 
luwked ; her lips narrow, afld her teeth black. She 
had in her oars two peails, with very rich diops ; she 
wore false hair, and that red, and upon her head 
rost<A a small crown of gold. Her bosom vfiaus un- 
covered — as all English ladies have it till they many 
~and around her neck hung a string of inagnificout 
|ewcls. Her hands seemed very small, her fingers 
. long, and her stature of the iniddlo size ; and though 
' her do;portmont was stately, her manner of speaking 
was mild and obliging. She was diossod in a lobe 
of wliito silk, bordorod with pcails of tho^ size of 
beans, over which hung a mantle of black silk, shot 
Vidth .silver threads; the train was very long, and 
bomo by a marchioness. As she went along in all 
this state and magnificence, she spoko veiy graciously, 
first to one, then to another, addressing in turn 
foreign ministers and others in English, French, and 
‘ Italian. All spoko to her kneeling, but at times she 
Vraised some one with her luind. ^Vhilo wo were 
Jtbere, fiaion Slawata, a Bohemian, had letters to 

g 'osenl to her, on which slie, fis a mark of particular 
vour, took off ho^ glove and lot him kiss her right 
apar^ding with rings and jewels. Wherever 


she inmod her face m she was going along, all fell 
down on their knees. Next to the qiicen Ibllowed 
the ladies of the court, very handsome and well 
shaped, and mostly dressed in white ; and at her side 
marched the gentlemen pensioners, fifty in numbtjr, 
with gilt battle-axes. In the ante-cliambor, next the 
hall whore wo wore, many persons presented pel i I ions 
to the queen, which she received voiy graciously, 
causing frequent shouts of ‘Long Hn o Queen Eliza- 
betb.’ To which she replied, ‘ I tliank you, my good 
people.* ** 

^Vhile the queen attended divine service, “which 
Hcarco exceeded lialf an hour,” Ilontzner and Ijis 
fiicuds watched the setting out of the f royal table 
for dinner, nn elaborate process, and not a little 
curious. “A gentleman entered the room bearing 
a n)d, and along with him another who had a table- 
cloth, which, after they l»a<l both kneeled tliree times 
with the utmost veneration, ho spread ujiou the table ; 
after this both again kneeled thrice and then i*ctired. 
Next came two other gentlemen, one with the lod, 
and the other with a wdtcollar, a plate, and some 
bioad, and when they hadlnieeled as the others had 
done, they retired with the like oeremonios. Several 
other attendants made their appearance, and at last 
came a married lady, a countess in lank, and with 
lier an unman icd one (tarrying a iastiug-knife in her 
hand. The foimev, who was die.wd In wliite silk, 
piostrated herself three times, in the most gniceful 
manner, and then appioached the table and nibbtal 
tlie plates with bread and salt, with as much awe as 
[^if tho queen herself Jiad been present. Tlio two 
ladies kept standing mar the lablo, and when tluy 
luul waited a little while, twoiily-four yeomen of the 
guard entered the apfirtmont, bare-hoaded, clothed in 
scarlet, each with a goldim rose upon his biick. 'J'hey 
brought in snccossively, on rich plate, lwoiify*four 
dishes, which they handed to a gentleman, who 
placed them upon the table, wlxilo the laily in attend- 
ance gave to each of the guards a mouthful of the 
dish he had been carrying. This, \\o were told, is 
done for fear of poison. Daring the time that tho 
yeomen — who arc selected fiom among the tallest and 
handsomest men that can bo found in England -wore 
bringing in dinner, twelve trumpets and two kettle- 
drums made tho hall ring for lialf an hour together. 
'1 ho whole ceremony of setting out the tabbi having 
come to an end, a number of unmarried ladies made 
their appearance, and carried tho dishes away into tho 
queen’s private room, where, as wo were U)ld, she 
selects her own dinner and sends the rejnaindor to 
her attendants. Tho <|ueon takes her dinner and 
supper nearly always alone, with very few servants 
about hdi*, and it is stddom that anybody, native or 
foreigner, is admitted at tho •time.” Hentzner does 
not mention thft time at which the (pieeii dined; 
but it was prolmbly tlio hour which, liad become eus- 
toraaiy at tho end of Elizabeth’s reign, namely twelve 
o’clock. At the beginning of the reign it was eleven, 
as mentioned by William llanisgn, in his “Historical 
Description of the Island* of Britain,” inserted in 
llolix^hed's Chi*oniclQ. “With us,” says Han ison, 
“tho nobilitie, gen trie, students, do ordinal iJy go 
«to dinner at cloven before 
or between five and sixe. 
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the end of the eixteontlx eentnry, put back the honr 
of dinme till noon, “ At ton,” says a character in 
one of Thomas Middleton’s plays, published about 
1590, “ we drink, that’s mouth-hour ; at eleven, look 
aionnd for victuals, that’s hand-hour ; at twelve, |e;o to 
dinner, that’s eating-hour.” Twelve o’clock remained 
the dinner-hour for the next hundred years. 

Having finished his tour thiough England, and 
seen many curious things at Cambridge, Oxford, 
Windsor, and Canterbury, as well as in the capital, 
the Gorman traveller put down in his diary the fol- 
lowing reflections al)ont the country and the people. 
“ The soil of England,” his occount runs, ** is fruitful, 
and al)onndsrwith cattle, which inclines the inhabitants 
rather to raising flesh than corn, and near one third 
part of the land is loft uncultivab'd for grazing, nio 
cliniato is most tomperato at all times, and the air 
never heavy, as a consequence of which, maladies are 
scarcer and less physio is used than any^liero else. 
Although the soil is productive, the grape is not 
grown ; but; the want is supplied by the importation 
from abroad of the best kinds of wine, such as Ilhenish 
and tSpanish, Gascon and Orleans. The general drink, 
however, is beer, prepaicd from barley, which tastes 
well, but is strong and very intoxicating. Upon the 
hills, many of which are trecle^s and dry, wander 
numerous flocks of sheep, and whether it bo the soft 
teinpcraturo of tl^p air, or the goodness of iho soil, 
it is certain that they produce finer apd softer wool 
than tho flocks of any other countiy . in these flocjw, 
with golden fleeces, lies the cliief wedth of tho in- 
habitants.” After some further de8(;nption of the 
country, Ilontzner continues : “ Tho English are 
serious, like the Germans; but groat<ir lovers of 
show. Tho nobles and wealthy persons like to bo 
followed wlierevcr they go by great troops of amis, 
who wear their master’s badge in silver, fastened to 
their left arm. Many of tho people excel in dancing 
and music, and all are active and lively in their 
movements, though somewhat stouter than the French, 
whom they reseiuble in this respc'ct. They cut their 
hair close on the middle of tho head, lotting it grow 
on either side. Tho English are good sailors and 
better pirates ; they are famous thieves, and it is said 
that above three hundicd of Ibo class aie hung annu- 
ally at Eondon — beheading is with iliom less infamous 
than lianging. They arc more polite in eating than 
the French, taking less bread but more m at, which 
they roast to perfection ; they also put a great deal 
of sugar in their drink. They are often troubhjd 
with tht^ scurv}^ which is SJiid to have crept into 
England with the Komian con(iuost. Their houses 
arc commonly of two stories, except in Ijondon, where 
there are sometimes three, and more seldom four ; they 
are built of wood, ati4 those of tho richer classes 
of bricks; tho loofs are mostly low, and in soino 
oases cuvoied with lead. The English people cer- 
tainly are powerful in the field, successful against 
their onomies, and imi>aticnt of anything like slayery. 
They a^e vastly fond of gioat noises that fill tho <iar, 
such as the firing of cannon, tho Ixsating of drums, 
and the ringing of bells; and it is common fur a 


number of theta, if they fSA somewhU 
go up into some church tower and ring the beUa for 
hours together for the sake of exercise. Vanity is 
very^ general among them ; and if they see a foreign^ 
particularly handsome or well made, they will say 
* It is a pity he is not an Englishman/ ” 

Taken all in all, virtues and defects, lights and 
shadows, the people of England at tho end of tho 
Tudor period gave every sign and manifestation of 
becoming one of tho leading nations of tho world* 
As yet the total population was little above four 
millions, but the subtle brains and strong arms 
of this more handful of men, inhabiting part of a 
small island, already pointed them out as rulers 
of future empires. “ The kingdom of heaven,” says 
Bacon, in his essay “On the true Greatness of King^ 
doms and States,” written a few years befoi-o the 
death of Elizabeth, “ tho kingdom of heaven is 
compared, not to any groat kernel or nut, but to a 
grain of mustard seed, which is one of tho least 
grains, but hath in it a property and spirit hastily to 
got up and spread. So are there states great in terri- 
tory and y(^t not apt to enlarge or command, and 
some that have but small dimensipns of stem and yet 
like to be tho foundarions of great monarchies. Walled 
towns, stored aiscnals and armouries, goodly races of 
horse, chariots of war, ordnance, artillery, and the 
like, all tlieso are but as a sheep in a lion’s skin, 
except the breed and disposition of tho jwople bo 
stout and warlike.” “And thus much is ceitain,” 
Bacon continues, farther on, ** that ho that commands 
the sea is at great liljprty, whereas those that ai*e 
stipngoat by land are many times, pevortlicless, in 
great straits. With us of Europe, pai ticularly, the 
vantage of strength at sea — which is one uttho prin- 
cipal dowries gf this kingdom — is great, ns well 
because most of tho kingdoms of Europe are girt by 
tho sea, as l)ecause tho wetilth of both Indices seems, in 
great jKirt, but an accossoiy to the cbinmand of the 
seas.” ifacon in his essay overhjoked one feature 
'of national grqfitnoss. “I’lio English people,” Paul 
Hentzner o)jsorved, “ are impatient of anything like 
slavery.” Here was the^mnin source of England’s 
future greatness. 
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THE STUAET PERIOD. 


CHAPTER I. 

The Civil aad Military History of Great Britain from the Accession of James A.]). 1603, to the Death of Charles I.. A.D 1610. 


In tho grey dawn of ITinrsday, the 24th 9 f March, 
1003, Queen Elizabeth was lying dead on lier lonely 
couch at Richmond Palace, in the same chamber in 
which King Ifenrv VIIL had breathed bis last, and 
her kinsman, Robert Carey, was galloping along in 
furious haste on the roiid to Scotland* Without stop 
01 * delay, tho rider kept his horse’s head northward, 
not taking rest till arnved the next morning within 
tho borough of Doncaster, after a whirlwind flight of 
one hundred and sixty miles. Anotlier gallop of a 
hundred and sixty miles brought tho rider over tho 
S(X)tti8h border ; and at noon on Saturday, tho 26th of 
March, he crossed Ihe Tweed at the foot of Norhain 
(’astle, full of hopes of reaching Edinburgh before 
sunsoC Ho had not got far, however, befoin his 
jaded steed stumbled under him, throwing him on 
tho grotuid, and on his attempting to get up, gave 
him a blow on the head wnh one of his hoofs, 
inflicting a deep wound, and leaving him prostrate and 
almost senselesa But the kinsman of tho last Tudor 
queen, ean^ung a ciown to tho first Stuart king, felt 
as if his life dciponded on a quick ride to Edinburgh, 
and though faint from loss of blood, and half dead 
with fatiguo, lie* managed to crawl into tho saddle 
again and pursue his .road north waid. Midnight j 
was approaching when at length he readied the gate j 
of Holyrood Palace ; he knocked, was Admitted, and 
oti his earnest entreaty allowed to see the king, who | 
had gone to bod. Carey knoSlod at th(3 bedside, and 
wiping his blood-stained face, and lifting tho sap- 

S hire ring that had fallen fi-om the window of tho 
ying'charaber of Queen Elizabeth, cxdaimed : “ Hail 
to thee, James! King of England, Scotland, Irclruid, 
i|nd France !*' 

Joy fuller sounds never reacdied tho ears of tho son 
of Maiy Stuart, For many weary yoaus he liad been i 
expecting tho event announced to him, until at last it 
seemed as if it would never come, as if the golden 
fruit that was lianging above him temptingly would 
never drop upon his parched lips. It was not 
ambition alone, and greed of politi(*al power, that 
tuimed all the desircs of James towards the throne of 
England, but his longings had their source in con- 
siderations of a far simpler and far more prosaic 
Daturo. A quiet, shy, and studious man, a pedant in 
learning and theorist in stateoraft, he would liave 
been abundantly content in his limited sphere as 
ruler of Scotland, or, if need bo, as thano of a Scotch 
village, if allowed to live at ease, with a fair allow- 
ance of the good things of the world, and no people 
. vou II. 


about him to conti-adict his wise sayings, oppose his 
whims, or otherwise niflle his temper. But none 
of these delights were oflered to James of Scotland, 
i chief of a turbulent commonwealth of mailed barons, 
warlike yeomen, fanatic preachers, and rcdiellious tradeiu 
and artisiins, all of them ready at the loiist j^rovocation 
to take him by the thimt and make him^rosponsiblo 
for evil times and evil deeds. In name still a 
monarchy, S<.‘otland in fact had become a republic 
ever since the day that the Lords of tlie Congi egation 
made Mary Stuart their prisonox ; and James himself, 
whose natural shrewdness was not entirely obscured 
by his pedanti'y and mental conceit, was perfectly | 
well aware, through the bitter experience of a quarter 
of a century of nominal kingship, that his power was 
a sham, and his sceptre a toy, not quite as useful as 
an ordinary walking-stick, Tho ateonce of sub- 
utandal dominion James might have borne with 
patience, but ho fletted for not enjoying even tlio 
outwaid honours to which ho thought himself entitled 
f]|J9 a crowned hood, and, what made matters much 
worse, for being wTetchcdly loniunerated as a c]*own- 
bearer. His high theoretical notions of what a king 
ought to be, laid down not only iu multifarious 
speeches, hut in boolcs composed by himself, came in 
everlasting conflict with dire rwility : his nobles 
defied him; his servants disobeyed liini; his clci gy 
preached against him ; and his spouse laughed at him ; 
and there was scarce a subject in his realm who 
would pioperly follow his commands, or evtjn read 
his litoiary compositions. A little moie money, he 
knew, would have set him all right, at least iu his 
own house; and his constant pniury, therefore, put 
the culminating point to his unhappiness, as well as 
to tho burning desire to get out of it by seating him- 
self on tho golden throne of Elizabeth, and obtaining i 
at one stroke all that oaith could offer or Ills heart 
could desire, llie picture before his eyes was so 
diizzling, tuid* so complete in its offer of unalloyed 
blissfuluofes, that Janies after loi^ impatient expecta- 
tion hod come to fancy at last it would never bo 
a reality, or, at the best, could be realized only 
by some kind of superhuman offoxi on his part. 
Labouring under this impression, ho had kept up 
for years a secret correspondence v/ith Cecil, Essex, 
Northumberhuid, and a number of other eminent 
men grouped around Elizabeth’s throne, and had 
despatched ambassadors to almost all the potentates 
of Europe, tho pope included, offering tx)noonlates, 
alfiances, and treaties of po{icts in i turn for their 
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friendship and goodwill* His mind, delighting in 
intricate and mysterious comhinatioris, found ^ con- 
tentment in thus forestalling, as he fondly believed 
he was doing, the curr^t of events ; yet he neverthe- 
less felt trembling as on the verge of a precipice 
when hearing at last that the hour had anived that 
was to justify all his hopes and expectations. Taking 
the zealous messenger who wjis kneeling at his 
l>cdside, greeting him as nilor of three kingdoms, hy 
the hand, ho enjoined him to keep the weighty 
intelligenco which he had brought a secret^ for a 
wUle* Though tiansparently conscious of his own 
merits, James seemed to feel for the moment more than 
ever doubtfiil whether his head would ever boar the 
delicious burden of the crown of England. 

The fears and doubts of King James were very 
unfounded. Had he been the only son of Elizabeth 
instead of mere collateral heir, her subjects could 
not have been more inclineil to transfer her crown to 
his head, and to kneel in mute obedience before his 
sceptre. Bpmo very erudite people, almost as full of 
scliolarship as James himself, had been counting up 
a list of fourteen claimants of Elizabeth*s throne ; and 
tlie pedigree of one or two of these claimants had 
been discussed in pamjdilots and news sheets, but 
beyond this the movement never went, and the great 
body of the nation was fully and absolutely prepared 
to accept tlio king of Scotland, and no one else, as 
sovereign of England. Everything spoke in his 
favour, and nothing against him. His claim of blood 
was decidedly better than that of any other possible 
pretender; he was unobjectionable ‘on the score of 
religion, having been educated in the strict tenets ot 
Protestantism ; he fiimished guarantees of undisturbed 
succession in sevoi’al children, offspring of a Protestant 
wife ; and hist, not least, he added most materially to 
the power and gi'eatness of England by establishing 
the long‘desired tmion with Scotland. The last con- 
sideration would have been sufficient to eliminate a 
hundred lessor claimants of the crowm from competi- 
tion, and as it was served to add, in an extraordinary 
dcgiee, to the unanimity with which the Eng^ihh 
people saluted the accession of King James. To the 
leading men of the govemment this unanimity w^as 
perfecUy well known, and immodiatoly after Eliza- 
beth’s decease tlioy exhibited their acquaintance 
with the state of public opinion by slavishly l:)Owing 
before her succcjssor. Cecil’s conespondence with 
James had become very intimate during tlie last 
weeks of the illness of the queen ; and as soon as her 
eyes were closed ho called his colloagues in the privy 
council together, and showed them a proclamation to 
the people announcing the death of Elizabeth and the 
acc'esbion of the king of Scotland. The ’edict had 
been agreed upon previously between the king and 
(^ecil, of which fact most of the privy councillors were 
well aware ; and all them having no other object in 
view but that of intently worshipping the rising sun, 
tliey resolved with marvellous unanimity that the 
supreme power of the realm, growth of four genera- 
tions of unroHtrioted despotism, shduld bo Uiode over 
unconditionally and at once to Jfxmes. Before Eliza- 
beth had been dead five hours, the proclamation was 
signed by all the high dignitaries of state ; and wdien 
tlie citizens of Loudon arose from ' their slumTiers on 


the morning of the S4th of Hatch) they 
clatter of many horsehoofe in the silent 
heralds proclaiming that the kingdom had changed 
masters. Soon after daybreak, Cecil himself, 
crowd of noble lords at his heels, issued forth 
Whitehall to read his proclamation to the peo|^% 
First on tlie stops of the inyal palace, and next lUtdSQi: 
the High Cross, at Cheapsido, ho announced “ most 
distinctly and audibly,” as recorded by John Stow, 
an eyewitness, that the queen^s blessed mwesty was 
dead, and tliat the right of succession was wholly and 
undisputodly in James king of Scots, now king of 
England, Scotland, Ireland, and France. Thereupon, 
says John Stow, “ all the multitude with one consent 
cried aloud ; ‘ God save King James f’ ” 

Two (rfiicial envoys wore despatched by Cecil 
immediately after the reading pf the proclamation 
to cany the news of his accession to James ; but they 
wero no match to Bobert Carey in hard riding, and it 
was not till Wednesday, the 30th of March, four days 
after his arrival, that they made their solemn enb^ 
into Holyrood Palace. Their appearance put an end 
to many heavy doubts that had been agitating the 
mind of James, and he gave himself up to unrestricted 
joy, limited only by the consciousness of his own 
ineffable grandeur and dignity. Cecil having, very 
considerately, sent him some money for the journey to 
London, tlie king was for leaving Scotland at once, 
but was retained a few days by the importunities 
of his wife. Anno of Denmark thought it beneath 
her dimity to go on a journey with a throne for a 
goal wiUioiit a full assortment of crown jewels ; and 
learning from the English envoys that tney had not 
brought the repilia, and could not fetch them either, 
she declared her intention to stop at homo until 
further arrangements could l)e made. Finding per- 
suasion useless to turn the attention of his consortw 
from this weighty matter, James ^solved to sot ouf^ 
without her; and eaily on the morning of the 5th of 
April quitted Edinburgh, with an immense train of 
ccuirticsrs, arriving the same day at Borwick-on-Tweed. 
Here, in the rapture of a most cordial greeting fwm 
his now subjects, he fired off a big gun with his own 
hand, astonishing all the people present by his pluck, 
and none moi^ than himself; and this done he sal 
down to write a long letter to his “ right trusty and 
right woll-bolovcd ” Cecil and others of his privy 
ccnncil at Ix>ndon, giving thanks for Iho money sent, 
and asking to lot him have some more. At the same 
time lie despatched a wonderfully characteristic note 
to his oldest sAn, Henry, a boy nine years of age, who 
had been loft at Stilling (^astle under theoaro of the 
earl of Mar, giving him paternal advice as to how he 
ought to behave now that he had become heir of the 
EngliwhJhione. “ Choose none to be your playfellows 
but of honourable birth,” the counsel, or rather order, 
ran, “and, above all things, never give countenance 
to any but as ye are infoimed are in estimation with 
me.” Then his majesty continued: “I send Jrou 
hoiywith my book, lately printed : study and profit 
by it as you would deserve my blessing ; and as there 
can nothing happen unto you whereof ye will not fluff 
the general ground therein, if not the particular' 
point touched, so must ye level every man^opieione 
or advices with the rules there set down, sMowki^ . 
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40WII4 i|ttd mwtruBting and frowning upon thorn that 
you to tho contraiy/^ Tho marveHoue 
Si^rk ;-of Jamoa’a own coinpoaition, “ ray hooko late- 
Ua prenticl/* aa he doacribed it, was called the^ 
** Basilioon Doroji,” and consisted of a mass of precepts 
and injunctions on religious, social, political, and 
moral subjects, on all wliich the king gave his final 
jndgraent with Ihe tone of absolute authority,^ con- 
sidering tho opinions of all other raon as uncondition- 
ally worthless. It was sheer modesty in the royal 
author to say that there could “nothing happen** in 
the, world of which his book did not give tho 
** funeral ground, if not the particular point** After 
this announcement, there was no roonj to doubt that 
ISngland, for the fiist time in its history, was getting 
a universal philosopher for a king, 

Tho immeasurable concoit of James, and belief in 
his own infallibility, was raised to tho utmost pitch 
by the reception given him by his new subjects. A 
century of despotism had done its work in destroying 
all sons© of manhood among tho upper classes of 
English Hoedety ; and they bowed before tho new king, 
not as fioe men face to face with a frooly-chosen 
sovereign, but like slaves crouching at the feet of a 
fresh master. Tho Scottibh gentlemen who followed 
in the train of James were perfectly amased at the 
cringeingand fixwning attitude of tho English nobility. 
“ITifs people will spoil a gudo king,’* one of ibem 
exclaimed, with a slight feeling of disgust, romember- 
itig tho bold manner in which his countrymen had 
-Opposed absolutistic prolcnsidns, a famous Presby- 
terian minister among otiiers declaring fjom tho 
pulpit that all royal autocrats weie “ihe devil’s 
btvinis.** The servile worship paid to him by his 
English subjects fairly turned James’s head before 
ho had got far on his progress to Ixmdon. lie crept 
along in slow stages, advancing not more than ten or 
fifteen miles a day, dining at the houses of Che chief 
gentry on the road, listening with composure to the 
most inflated adulation, and dubbing evoiybody a 
knight who came across hi^ path, making nobles at 
the rate of more than forty a week. At York, Cecil 
was lying in wait for tho king, and liad a long secret 
inteivyiew with liim, which ended in his being for- 
mally reinstated and confirmed in his position of 
secretary of state and prime minister of England. 
The son of Burleigh had not a few enemies, who, as 
he was well aware, wore making tlie greatest efforta 
.to eject him from his high post; bul^ he defeated all 
thoir machinations by intrigues of a very superior 
kind, buying up everybody possessed of influence 
■with James, and sparing no exertions in wonis or 
deeds to make the king believe that ho was indis- 
pensable to him. ' Alwa3^s under the sway of sorno 

S rtioular favourite, who ruled him lay humouring 
i whims and simulating profound admiration of his 
sublime wisdom, James for the moment had two 
guides alx>ut him to whom his ears were always 
open, in Sir George Hume, a member of his Scottish 

i )rivy council, ana Eoger Aston, his barber. To both 
3 ecu applied himself veiy diligently, sparing neither 
bribes nco: promises, and the result of his work 
^Decame visible immediately in many declamtions of 
afiE&tiou expxtjpsod in his fiivour* Not tmting 


too much to those, Oecil detcrtxiinod to keep close t£ 
Jamw* so as to prevent the access of other influences. 
Obtaining the king’s promise to honour St. Theobald’s, 
his sumptuous seat in Essex, with a visit before 
making his public entrance into the metropolis, Cecil 
led him thither very slowly, making use of every 
moment to increase his authority b^" outbidding all 
other sycophants in tho royal suite in flattery and 
intrigue. Thus the long train, increasing every day, 
swept on, through York, Doncaster, and Worksop, to 
Newark-upon-Tiont, where James performed Ins lust 
great act of kingship, I Fearing that a thief had been 
caught in the vicinity of tho court, he issued his warrant 
to tho i*ocorder of Newark, ordering that tho man 
should be hung at once, without examination, trial, 
or judgment I’ho order was executed without 
delay, to tho intense consternation of tho people, who 
wildly opened their eyes at tho approach of tho now- 
fimglod despot, yet dared not tell him that what he 
was doing was simply murder, for which any English ^ 
jury might send him to tho gallows. 

After making two hundred atid nine new knights ^ 
on the road, and hanging ono thief, James at last^ 
reached St. Ilieobald’s on the 3 rd of May, having 
taken very nooi’ly a month to accomplish the journey 
fiom tho Wder. Cecil had made great pvcparaiiuns 
to receive tho king, converting tho, splendid mansion 
which his father had built at an immense ox])endi- 
ture, into a sort of fairy palace; and the sight of all 
tho splendour and luxury spread out befoio his eyes 
so much Btart]|Kl tho roj'al visitor that ho seemed 
^beside himself for jo3^ I'ho shrowJ son of Burleigh 
spared neither good dinners, nor fine wines, nor 
smiling obsequiousness to keep up the good-humour 
of his majesty ; and everything succeeding according 
to his wishes, ho made a great exhibition of his now 
estiibliiJiGd power, designed to striko his enemies 
dumb, by summoning all tho lords of tho privy 
council to his house to do homage to tho now niler. 
James was well content with tho schomo, feeling 
oniuptured with tho sumptuous dwelling and the 
exquisite wiiH*s of his host, so that, showing no hurry 
to leave St. Theobald’s, Cecil had time not only to 
present to him the privy councillors collectively and 
individually^, but to influence his mind to the extent 
of giving all places of importance to his own adher- 
ents, and keep all those inimically dLspjsed to liim out 
of office. It had always been a prominent feature of 
Burleigh’s policy to suffer no conspicuous men at his 
side to obscure his own importance in tljo cy’^os of Ihe 
sovereign, and Cecil followed tho course somewhat 
further than his sire, being instinctively cMinscioiis 
that he *had more reason to do so. It was his 
jealousy, acting in concert with tho undisguised 
animosity of several other of Elizabeth's advisers, 
that had bi*ought Essex to tlie blov'.k ; but since tho 
noble and hot-headed earl hod fallen, now dangers 
appeared beiore him in the rise of some of the old 
flxjs of Elizaljeth’s favourite, and it was to destroy 
those that Cocirs present efforts were chiefly dircctca. 
James, not devoid of generosity as long as it was 
cheap, and seemed pi'cm^able, professed the belief tliat 
Jilssex had suffered for nis faithfulness to him, ivhich 
led him to speak of the gallant earl al ways as “ my 
martyr/* not forgetting, probal tlmt tho name* 
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l|ius teuderly apostrophised enjoyed boundless popu- 
larity in England. Upon this gonial piece of hypocrisy, 
for it was little else, Cecil built a notable scheme of 
his own. Wishing to get rid at once of tlio four most 
distinguished men in and near the goveinment, whoso 
ambition ho dreaded most, he whis^ierod into the 
king's ear that the carl of Northumberland, Lord 
Cobbam, Sir Walter lialeigh, and Lord Grey, had 
boon chiefly the moans of destroying Essex, and that 
it would bo well, thorofojo, to visit them with some 
inaika of royal displcasiiio. James did as advised, 
conveniently foigotiing that Cecil himself had been 
the principal actor in the Essex drama, arid the four 
rivals and old allies of the secretary wore given to 
understand that they must expect no promotion, while 
Ealeigh, the most ambitious of the number, and con- 
sequently most dangerous, was deprived in addition 
of the various posts ho filled. This done, James 
remodelled his council, leaving none but friends of 
Cecil, suoli»as Egorton, the lord keeper, the two 
Ifowards, Buokhurst, Mounijoy, and Nottingham, in 
office, and adding to the number four Scottish lords, 
together with his own secretary, James Elphinstone. 
Finally, on the 7th of May, the king quitted St. 
Theobald’s, after dubbing twenty-eight more knights, 
thus raising the list of nobles he had created within a 
month to two hundred and thirty-seven, or about 
four times as many as Queen Elizabeth liad made 
during the whole of her long reign. 

James made his entry into the metropolis late in 
the evening of the 7 th of May, receive I by the lord 
mayor and aldermen of the city at Stamford Hill, and 
escorted by them to a resi<lenoe prepared at the 
Charter IIouso, through streets lined by dense crowds 
of people, full of enthusiasm, but somewhat astonished 
at the personal appearance of the now majesty of 
England. The contrast between the city dignitaries 
and the king was great indeed ; the former being 
clad in their gorgeous scarlet robes, and the latter in j 
a garb suggestive of the traditional dress of tlie I 
followers of li(»biii Hood. A s|K)ctator on the road 
loft a description of “the colours” of King James, 
dcsciibing Ids garments “as giccn as the gro.sa he 
trod on, with a feather in his cap, and a horn instead 
of a swoid by his side.” The figure and features of 
James weie not made to do away with the ludierous- 
ncss of tliis attire. “ He was of middle stature,” ac- 
cording to Sir Anthony Welldon, clerk in iLo royal 
housoliuld, “ more corpulcot through his clothes than 
in his b(Kiy, yet fat enough, Iiis clothes being made 
large and easy, the doublets quilted to bo stiletto 
proof, and his breeches in plaits and full stulfod—bo 
was naturally of a timorous disposition, which was 
the reason of his quilled doublets.” I’hcn, to com- 
plodo Iho porbait in a few strokes, “lus eyes wore 
large and ever lolling,” “his beard was very thin,” 
“his tongue loo large for his mouth,” “hm skin os 
soft as taffeta sarsenet,” and “ his legs extremely 
; weak.” James himself boraine aware on the day of 
his entry (liat ho had^ made no very favourable im- 
pression upon his subjects in the metropolis, and to 
gain popularity ho issued a proclamation suspending 
the operation of aU the monopolies granted by Queei^ 
Elizabeth until they had been examined by the privy 
-council. This had a good etfeot upon Hie multitude; 


I and to earn the plaudits of the middle classes os Will, 
the king sot to manu&oture still more knights, de- 
termined apparently not to rest till every shopkeeper 
in the realm had been tunicd into a nobleman. 
Prom the Charter House, where ho did nothing ehij 
but knighting individuals who came in his way, 
James removal to the 'J’ower, continuing there the 
bxisinoss, and from thence proceeded to Greenwich, 
unwearied in his labours, till he liad ennobled some 
bevon hundred people by Iho ioneli of his sword 
— or that green “ horn ” which hung “ instead of a 
sword by his side.” Having shaped a sufficient number 
of knights to form a regiment, or people a small town, 
James set to pioduco }K‘er8 of the realm. The first 
upon whom the honour was conferred was Cecil, who 
Wfis raised to the peerage under the title of Loid 
Cecil of Essondon, which pt emotion was followed 
immediatedy by flio creation of nine more baions and 
four earls, most of them Scotchmen. The sudden rise 
of these strangers brought out the loud murmurs of 
the English courtiers and sycopbaiits, who believed 
themselves entitled, by length of service and servility 
to the predecessor of James, to erirlicst consideration ; 
and to apptmse their clamour tlie manufacture ot 
earls and barons continued until sixty-two new 
names had been added to the roll of the House of 
Lords. The silly and highly imiiolitio proceeding 
gave rise to much amusement among the wits of the 
city, wlio stuck u]) bills in the public lounge at 
St. Paul’s offering to teach, on tlie most uuxloralo 
terms, a new and improv(id ait of mnemonics, re- 
quisite for rcmembeiirij; the names of all the bj an- 
no w nobles baked by King James. 

James was little affected by the gil>CH of his 
subjects, dwelling, blissfully ignorant of pasquinades 
and lampoons, in a lof I y atmosphere of Ids own, which 
lie esUblished for himself as soon as ho liad sfdtlcd 
down in tlio old alxKio of Queen Elizabeth, at Green- 
wich. Shrrounded by a denfeo crowd of court paia- 
sites, ho employed all his spai o time, left after oiiting, 
drinking, and making nobles, in preparing proclama- 
tions to the people of JSngland brimful of oracular 
wisdom, and expounding nil things, higli and low, 
under tlio now light of his sublime understanding. 
Of his predecessor on the throne he only spoke with 
an air of contempt; and Iho tribe of fiattcreis around 
him, who had crawled in the dust before the groat 
queen, hcsiUUed not to echo his woids, and to admire 
everything falling from his lips as bits of divine 
inspiration. James, for once in bis life, appeared to 
feci satisfied with the incense bestowed upon him, 
and his happiness seemed complete but for oyio little 
black cloud in the distance, upon wliicli he hxiked 
with gloom and apprehension. This was the conduct 
of his wife, left behind at Edinburgh. Anno of 
Denmark, from the first year of her mariiago with 
James, had taken tlio measure of the man, and broken 
his conceit by letting him understand on every 
suitable occasion that she was fully aware of being 
woddt^ to a |>odant and a charlatan, in whoso head 
and heart alike there was no room for love, or any 
other high feeling, but only for illimitable vanity and 
egotism. Knowing that it was impossible for him to 
impose upon her, the pluckloss royal husband stood 
in awe of his amscjrt, and the dread had |{ivcn rise 
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as to. many ludiciotis soones, so to a dark 
tragedy, the details of which were hidden in profound 
inystery* On the 5th of August, 1600, two years and 
seven months before the d!^th of Elizabeth called 
him to the English throne, James had left Falkland 
PalaQO on a hunting excursion, in company with 
Alexander liulhyon, one of the gentlemen of his 
bedchamber, a haaidsome youth on whom the queen 
had recently bestowed extraordinary marks of favour. 
Before the hunting commenced, on the road to the 
forest, James turn^ aside to visit the carl of Gowrio, 
Kuthven's cider brother, at his mansion at Perth, 
telling his suite to loavo him alone for a few hours. 
The time had not expired when the royid attendants 
^ came galloping up, and found tliat a double murder 
had been committed, both the earl and 3 'oung 
Kuthvon being stretched out in one of the rooms of 
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their mansion, woltei'ing in blood. James sullenly 
stated that the brotliors had been slain by his order, 
having previously attacked him and tried to do 
violonoo to his own person. Uitoil}" improbable as 
was the story, the young ncfldos not having previously 
shown the sliglitost cause of ill-will against the king, 
but, on the contrary, being known as forvout partisans 
of the crown, the rour tiers diJ not refuse oredouco 
to their master, mul the dead bodies of the Kuthvens 
were dragged away by them to bo judged Ibr treitson, 
according to the ainsient law of Scotland. The queen 
fainted on hearing the account of tl\p tragedy at tlie 
Gowrio mansion, and refused to sec James, openly 
accusing Juni of participation in a foul murder, and 
her opinion was shared by many of the people, 
especially the Prosbytoriaii clergy. Novortheloss, 
Urn Scottish pai liamont, in conformity with the royal 
liehest, judged the two Kuthvens guilty of treason, 
and the remains of the brothers wore ordered to bo 
tom to pieces by the liangman. On the day on 
which tho judgment wjsis executed, the 19th of 
.Novombo^, 1600, the queen gave birth to a son, 
christened Charles— destined to follow his father on 
the Ihrone as Charles I. It was reported iliat, in the 
agony of her confinoioont, the queen exclaimed “ she 
.hoped Goil would not visit her child with his 
vongoanco for the murder of tlie Kuthvens.” 


There was a seeming voccmciliation between James 
and his wife after the biilh of Charles, but it wiis 
hollow and deceitful on both sides. The year after 
dissensions broke out afresh, and in 1602 the king 
went so far as to accuse his consort of plotting against 
his life, and harbouring in her private apartments a 
sister of tho Kuthvens who meant to give him poison. 
Tho accusation was true as regarded the secreting of 
tho unhappy woman, whose nearest relatives had 
boon killed, and tho queen was forced to deliver her 
up, and promise never to sec her again. Furtlior 
quarrelling between tho ro^^al pair was stopped by the 
arrival of the groat nows that James had succeedtid 
to tho crown of England, in the burst of which glory 
and excitement Anno forgot her own deep i)i’ivate 
son*ows. Ambitious as much as her partner, though 
possessed of loss vauit\^ and more pride, sJio would, 
have been glad to sot out with him on the journey to 
tho now throne ; but the absence of tho iudis^usable 
jewelry forbidding tho progress, she agreed to lot 
James go alone in his green coat, with his feather in 
his cap, and horn at his side, consoling lieraolf with 
the hope that in his absence she would bo leigning 
queen of Scotland. But the expectation was eutiicly 
destni^^ed by the arrangements made at the last 
moment by the king, followed up by ordeis despatched 
on his journey to London. ThiMso wore to the oflect 
tluit his eldest son, Henry, justp jiast nine, should 
represent his own exalted self in his absence, and be 
kept for this purpose under the close cai e of iho earl 
of Mar at Stirling Castle, not to be allowed to stir 
from thence, nor, on any acjcount, to got into the 
custody of his mother. When learning how she had 
been thwarted, Anno got furious, and instantJy 
hurried off from Ilolyrood to Stirling, detormin(‘d to 
take possession of her son, if necessary, by main foieo. 
The earl of Mar had left a few da^s befoio on a 
journey to England when tho queen arrivetl at the 
gat(/ of Stilling Castle, with a great body of armed 
attendants, and demanded of Lady Mar, who ftllod 
the place of governor in her husband’s absence, 
instant admission. This was refused for the armed 
men, whole up(m A.nno came rushing in with a few 
of her courtiers, took her son by tho aim, anil made 
an attempt to nm away with him. But Ijady Mar, 
a stanch Scotchwoman, not suffciing from tho 
neives, opposed her majosly in a veiy determined 
manner, declaring “that she had tho king’s wairaiit 
for retaining tho piince under her charge, and till 
she saw equal authority for bunendering him, slio 
must keep him by force.” Anne now broke forth in 
hysterical shrieks ; her attendants drew their swords, 
and the ofliceis of tho castle, on a wink from Lady | 
Mar, drew their swords likewise. The scene ended | 
by a long fainting fit of the •queen, from which sho ! 
had no sooner rocoveied when sho was delivered, 
prematurely, of a dead son. James received tho 
lamentable nows in tho middle of May, just after ho 
had settled comfortabl}^ at Greenwich Kalace, making 
lords and writing proclamations. Ho had been 
cherishing fond hopes that his royal consort would 
let him have peace for awhile ; but the repoi t of lier 
behaviour at Stirling ups€^t him completely, and 
utterly at a loss liow to defrUi^ himself, ho gave 
ordore to tho carl of Mar to 1< * her do everything 
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|iajr her HXktH honourB of a reimtag queen. How- 
ever; even this failed to pacify tlie irate royal lady ; 
she tefuBcd to receive her son fiom the hands^ of the 
earl of Mar when offered to her, and deeming she 
could not punish her husband better than going to 
him, she started for London immediately after she 
had recovered from her confinement. The affiny at 
Stirling castle had taken place in the fi.rst week of 
^ May ; and on the 2nd of Juno the queen found horaeJf 
BUmoiently strong to set out for the English capital, 
cariying with her in an oaken coffin the* body of her 
still-born infant. 

It took nearly a month for Queen Anno to got to 
London, her progress being delayed by endless 
quarrels with the court officials sent to her by James, 
she insisting to appoint her own people, and he 
swearing great oaths that ho would ** break the 
pate *' of any man accepting office without his per- 
jnission. While she was terrying at Berwick and 
York, dispifting with her servants, polishing her 
bright English jewels, and looking after her dark 
little coffin, the king's feelings, dull with the dread 
of coming days, wore agreeably relieved by the 
announcement that ambassadors from Spain, France, 
and the Netherlands had arrived to pay tlioir homage 
to him, and congratulate him on his accession to the 
throne. The dipldhiatic envoys of the three countries 
made their appearance at court almost simultaneously, 
their errand being to the same purpos<\ not of con- 
gratulation merely, but to get the promi,so of English 
gold and English arms for or against the great cause 
still attracting tlie attention of Enrojpe, the struggle 
of the Netherlands against Spanish dominion. The 
embassy from the people of the United Provinces, 
representing the greatest stake in the transaction 
which James was to decide, was the most numerous 
and most influential of the three ; it consisted of Prince 
Frederick of Nassau, son of the piinco of Orange, 
Johan van Olden Barncveldt, Henry Count Biedcrode, 
Rtid Ollier distinguishod patriots and statesmen of tlie 
republic. They arrived on the 12lh qf June, and had 
scarcely set foot in England when thero came an op- 
ponent in the person of Onnit d’Aromberg, repiesen- 
lative of Archduke Albert of Austria, governor of the 
Spanish Netherlands, and brother-in-law of Philip Til. 
Two days after his arrival, on the 15th of June, 
1603, a French ship of war ran into Dover H.iihOur, 
carryiiig on board a third special embassy, headed by 
Maximilian de Bethune, baron of Itosny, coundIh)r, 
friend, and guide of Henry J V., greatest minister of 
the greatest king of the age. The fame of Bosny 
already was spread over Plngland, and when the news 
of his arrival became known, a crowd of distin^ishod 
men, among them Lord Sidney, former commander 
in the Netherlands, Lord Southampton, who had just 
been released from the Tower, where he had been 
since the execution of Essex, and many other nobles, 
Socked down to Canterbury and Gravesend to meet 
him, and brought him in triumph to London, getting 
him « residence at Arundel House, in the StranX 
Jennies exhibited some jealousy at the conspicuous 
'deception given to the envoy of Heniy IV., and to 
show his disapproval of any. other person but himself^ 
being honoured by his subjects, nmc him wait seme 
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his Memoirs.*’ “ King James/’ says Rosny, wee by 
no means so well inolmod to Henry IV. as ]^izaWh ' 
had been, because he had been told that my sovereign 
had called him in derision a * oaptain of arts and ^ 
clerk of arms/”' The title given to James by 
Henry IV. was not bad ; but Bosny, after he had 
made the personal acq^intanco of the now king of 
England, nrat of the Stuart line, invented a better 
one by oallltig him “ the wisest fool in obrisfendom.” 

The great question as to whether England should 
continue to interfere actively in tlie promotion of civil 
and religious liberty in Europe by assisting the 
oppressed Protestants of the Netherlands, or sliould, 
help Spain and Borne in recovering its lost ground 
by becoming a cold and passive looker-on in the 
mighty struggle, began to occupy the whole nation 
with the arrival of the three embassies. All politicians 
and statesmen of tlio kingdom, as well as the leaders 
of the various religious parties, debated it with great 
heat; and James himself made his preparations for 
the solution by appointing a grand master of the 
ceremonies for the court. lie had felt the want of 
such 4n important fimctionaiy over since he had 
token possession of Greenwich Palace, and tlio non- 
existence of the office was one of the reasons which 
made him look witli pity and disdain u|X)n the 
govenmiont of Elizabeth, so that when the distiii- 
guishod foreign envoys arrived ho hurried to fill the 
gap that threatened to sink Jiis own rule to the same 
, level. After careful deliberation, the king decided 
upon intrusting the gj’iind mabtorsliip of the cere- 
monies to Sir Lewis Lukenor, a Scottish gemtieman, 
and the royal letters patent to llie efiodt having 
beeh duly issued, order’s wore given to admit the 
ambassadors to the Presence, l^riiice Frederick ot 
Nassfiu and his rolloaguos were the first to be 
introdiic(»l, and Bosny was to fallow next; but a 
curious incident, not a littlg signifleant of the character 
of James, prevented the audienco taking place on tho 
appointed day. As a mark of res|XM;t tor tire lato 
queen, Henry 1 V. had giveti difttinct orders to his envoy 
to put himself and all his suite in inoundng on first 
presenting theiriselves at Greenwich I’fdacc, wliore 
Elizabeth had so long resided, and which seei^^cd 
intivaately connected with her moTnory. However, 
immediately after his arrival in England, tho resident 
French ambassador, count de Beaumont, warned Bosny 
not to carry out the orders given to him, representing 
to him, according to liis own relation, " that his pro- 
ceeding would certainly be beheld with an evil eye 
in a court where there was such an affectation of 
consigning the great queen to oblivion, that no mention 
was ever made of her, and men even avoided to pro- 
nounce her name,” “ This being tho case,” continues 
Bosny, “I should have been very glad to have 
dispensed with the necessity of appearing in a dross 
of mourning ; but the commands which 1 received on 
this head were very positive, and appeared to me 
highly proper, on which account I disregarded flm 
advice of count de Beaumont, promising, however, ilmt r 
I would consider the subject further if ho would 
write and get the opinion of Sir William Erskine and 
some other gentlemon of the bedchamber who best ' 
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X perriated in my resolution to obey the 
#dim I had reoeiTed in spite of the arguments to 
i0ie oontrary, which he continued to ai*gue. However, 
Saturday night, the eve of tho day appointed for 
the audience, so late that I was on the point of going 
to bed, count do Beaumont came in a great hurry to 
tell me that Sir William Erskine had sent him word 
that tho courtiers were unanimous in regarding my 
design of assuming a mourning dress as an insult to 
them, and that his majesty mmself would fool so 
deeply offended that nothing more would be necessary 
to render my negotiation abortive from ' the very 
beginning.” To resist an argument like this was, of 
coturse, impossible, and nothing was left to the friend 
of Henry i V. but to cast aside his inouniing apparel 
and put himself into gay cbthos. The philosophic 
mind of Bosny probably felt startled at tho idea that 
there was actual and imminent danger that the 
wearing of a black coat and a pair of dark breeches 
would endanger the cristenco of the Netherlands and 
be a serious blow to Protestantism in Europe. 

Bosny had his audience on the apiminted day, and 
laid before the king a treaty of alliance between 
England and France, having for chief object to assist 
th^ putch in their struggle for independence, and 
drive the Spaniards fi'om the Netherlands. James at 
first seemod not at all favourable to tho scheme, his 
love of peace being as groat as his dislike to the 
people of the Low Countries, whoso sturdy republi*i 
cauism and Calvinibtio creed were both as utterly 
repugna^jt to his own absolutistio tenets as th^ 
principles of the Scotch Presbyterians, who Iiad dared 
to assert to his face that kings were ‘Hhe doviPs 
bairns,” lleociving in turn tlie Spanish, Dutch, and 
French envoys*, James at the commencement mat kedly 
inclined his ear to tho first ; but this feelifig under- 
went a visible change at tho end of a week or two, 
after repeated interviews with CoiTnt d'Aremberg, 
llosny, and the prince of l|j[as.sau and his companions. 
PJoimt d’Aremlxsi^, a clover and handsome courtier, 
but nothing else, offended James by paying moro 
attention to tho ladies at court than to his own 
august person; he was ever distributing poifuinos, 
gloves, and piotty little toyn among tho fair ones, 
and so much wrapt up in pleasing them that once or 
twice ho attempted to get away when the king was 
holding forth on al)struso theological ^nd ptiilosonliical 
subjects. Kosny’s deep insight into cliaracter allowed 
him to play liis part infinitely hotter ; almost at the 
first glance he had come to understand tho mould of 
the wisest fool in Christendom,” and at ilio end of a 
couple of audiences he hod b<*come his master. 
Instead of troubling himself about the ladies, for 
whom his learned majesty never oared in his life, 
Rosfty gained over the few intimate favourites of 
James, moluding the barber, by a liberal distribution 
of gold ; and tho effbot of tlie whole was that in a very 
short time the prospects of the French alliance were 
secured. To this result the envoys of the N etherlands 
contributed a fair share, Fedantio and self-conceited 
as he was, James felt struck by tho high mental j 
' of tho stately patriots who, bad come to invoke ' 
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b£ti aSd, especially the most remarkable man among 
them, John van Olden BamoveMt, Grand Pensionary 
of Holland and West Friesland* His anti-Bpanisu 
and anti- Jesuitical arguments, scholastic in part and 
of the kind most appreciated by James, made a 
considerable impression, which wfis heightened by a 
circumstance calculated more than any other to make 
tho stay of the handsome Count d’Aromboig at tlie 
English court of the very shortest duration. While 
tho negotiations were at their briskest, a Homan 
Catholic priest, named Gwynn, had been laid hold of 
in the Oliannel by some cruisers, and confessed lo his 
captors that he had been sent from Spain to England 
for tho purpose of assassinating the king. All furtlier 
hesitation on the part of James now came to an end, 
ITio representative of Archduke Albert, who had 
Huoceedod in gaining immoiiso popularity among tho 
bevy of fair ones awaiting tho arrival of Queen Anne, 
received a hint that ho liad bettor retire to the couH 
of Bruges from whence he had come ; and llosny and 
the Dutch ambassadors learnt to their hifinito satis-^ 
faction that the good swords of Englishmen would be 
raised once more to win liberty of conscience for a 
kindred race by wrestling with the dark hosts of 
Spain and of Homo. 

The conditions of the alliance betwoeu England, 
France, and tho Netherlands got settled by tho end 
of June ; but the signature of tho treaty was post- 
poned for several weeks through the anlval of 
Queen Anne, which gave rise to a series of fes- 
tivities, as well as commotions. After troublitig 
not a little the peace of her husband, who would 
have been glad to see her remain in Scotland quietly 
for a year or two, Anne had found her way to the 
English capital ; and to show her independence to 
tho last, she refused to seek her lord at Gx^eonwich, 
but went to Windsor instead, so as to compel him to 
follow her. Poor James, terribly afraid of his con- 
sorf by this time, made all baste to do as she wished, 
and on tho Ist of July the royal pair mot at Windsor, 
and embraced ^ach o*her very solemnly, amidht great 
thundering of pannon and ringing of bells. The next 
day tho "king iield a chapter of the Garter, and in- 
vested his eldest son, Henry, and several Scottish 
and English nobles, with the order, as well as the 
queen’s brother, niler of Denmark. Tho ceremony 
was scarcely over when a terrible quarrel broke out 
between the English and Scotch courtiers, in wliich 
the queen most unwisely interfered by taking tho part 
of the latter ; tho affair led not only to high words, 
but the drawing of swords, and to appe/isc the tumult 
James had to dissolve the company and remove to 
IJamptpn Gourt Palace. Their majesties had not 
been here many days when the plague, which was 
raging in the capital with [Jreat violence, broke out 
in the royal household ; and several of his servants 
having Bucenmbod to it, tho king ran away in great 
haste, and shut himself up in St. James’s Palace, 
dispersing a fair that was oeing held in the neigh- 
bourhood, for fear that the concourse of tho peojile 
might contribute to spread the pestilence, llo also 
issued a batch of proclamations on and about the 
mystery of the plague, enjoining everybody to be in 
fear and trembling of the disea* e, and forbidding ^1 
members of tho nobility and ^^ Uers, except certain 
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persons specially invited, to appear at the foi-theoniing 
coronation. Tho ceremony had been fixed to take 
place on the day of St. James tho Apostle, the 26tli 
of July, and could not wtdl bo postponed ; but the 
king’s dread of the pestilence, as well as of plots 
Upon his life, engendered by the seizure of a number 
of suspicious characters, reduced tho ^ projected 
splendour of tho rites to tho mcagrest dimonsians. 
Instead of going with the customary train from the 
Tower through tho city to Westminster, the ki»)g 
and queen went in private by water from Whitehall 
to the abbey, wliore the archbishop of Cantoibury 
anoitffed their heads amidst tho flourish of trumpets, 
interrupted now and then by tho rattling of the 
plague carts and sliouts to bring foith tho dead, the 
number of which had lisen to near a thousand a 
week. To shako off tho deep feeling of gloom hang- 
ing over the court, and pervading oven the atmos- 
phere, it raining incessantly, James ajuused himself 
by making a few more knights and nobles. lie set 
to woik with astounding vigour, knighting in one 
single day all tho judges, all the serjeants-at-law, all 
the doctors of civil law, all the gentlemen ushers of 
the court, and “many others of divers quarters.” 
Among those upon whom the honour was conferred 
were two very remaikablo riiou, Francis Bacon, 
author and serjeant-at-law, and Roger Aston, tho 
king’s barber. • 

The plague, as w^ell as the anival of the queen, 
exerted a damaging influence U]X)n the efforts of 
Rosny and tho Dutch ambassadors to bring tho 
treaty with James to a conclusion. •In his terror 
of being infected with tho disease, the king kept all 
visitors, diplomatic and others, at bay, retiring within 
the innermost recesses of tho palace, and communing 
with none but his consort and a few favourites ; and 
Queen Anne made good use of this oppoi tunity by 
influencing her easily-impressed partner as much 
against tlio cause which Rosny had come to plead 
as was in her power. Tartly out of personal spite | 
against the oail of Mar, enthusiastic admirer of 
Henry IV,, and pailly through the suiistor prompt- j 
ings of Romish emissaries, who had got hold of her j 
by some moans, the queen openly advocated an 
alliance with Spain, and though James did not profess 
to pay much attention to her whisperings on tho 
subject, well aware that to follow them would bring 
upon l]im exces.sivo unpopukiity, he was so fnr led 
out of bis foimov course ito re-enter into communl- 
oation with Count d’Arembeig, and even to receive 
another Spanish envoy, who had come direct fiom 
Madiid. To break this new dangerous connection, and 
• gain over tho queen wtgeiher witli tho king, Rosny as 
a lost resource brought forward, at an interview which 
he obtainoti, the* project«of an intimate blood alliance 
between tho royal families of Fiunce and England. 
The scheme was to many tho French heir-api)arent 
to James’s only daughter, Elizabeth, not quite five 
years old, and to give the oldest daughter of the 
ruler of Franco, also called Elizabeth, as a wife to 
Prince Ileniy, on the children attaining tho projior 
The piopo^l wjis listened to in silonco oy the 
king^ but he replied to it soon after at a banquet in a 
very extraordinaiy manner. “ Ilis majesty,” r^ Jates 
the ambassador in his “ Memoirs,” curiously full of 


information, “ asked only count "do Beaumpnt and 
myself to sit down at his table — ^where, as 1 was not 
a little surprised to observe, he was always served by 
gentlemen on their knees. The conversation during 
a great part of lire repast was about nothing but the 
weather and hunting, till, an occasion presenting 
itself to speak of the late queen, the king, to my 
infinite regret, did so with a kind of contempt He 
wont so far as to say that, for a long time before the 
death of Elizalxith, he had guided all her oounseU, and 
had all her ministers at his disposal. His majesty 
then called for wine — which ho never mixes with 
water — and holding his glass towards Beaumont and 
myself, he drank to the health of the king, the t^ueen, 
and the royal family of France. I pledged him in 
rotum, not forgetting his children. When ho heard 
them named, he drew towards my ear and whispejcd, 
but rather loud, that the next toast should be to the 
double union between the two royal houses. This 
was tho fiiat word his majesty had said to me on tho 
subject; and though it appealed to me that tJie time 
was not at all well chosen for opening such an 
important matter, I did not fail to greet tho words 
with adl possible signs of joy. Imitating the royal 
whi8|)er, 1 replied that I felt sure my sovereign would 
gieatly prefer the dauphin slioukl take the hand 
of Princess Elizabeth than that of a Spanish infanbi 
daughter of Philip III., recently pro]x>sod to him. 
King James seemed much surprised at what I told 
him, and in his turn informed me that tho identical 
infanta had hoon offered to his own son.” For a 
.king setting up to ho »• Solomon to engage in after- 
dinner prattle of this kind, about tho most delicate 
affairs of state, seemed terribly indiscreet, even under 
due allowance of tho habit of not mixing v^ino with 
water. 

Rosny’s perseverance got remunerated at last by 
tho king consenting to put his name to a treaty of i 
alliance with Henry IV., promising assistance to the 
Dutch Protestants in their struggle for indepondonce. 
By tho terms of this agreement, James granted per- 
mission to levy troops for tho Low Countries in 
England and Scotland, unher tho condition, however, 
that his royal ally was to pay for them, deducting 
only a sum of money advanced by (iueen Elizabeth 
to Henry, and which the latter had nt)t been ablb to 
repay. The compact was never curried out, the 
French king having probably his own doubts whether 
the connection with tho “ captain of arts and clerk of 
arms ” would be of any good, either to himself or tho 
people of the NeChorlaiids, his ambassador’s report of 
what ho had seen and heard giving nut much hope 
on tho subject. James had scarcely signed the treaty 
with Franco when ho left London again in great 
haste, in mortal fear of tho plague, which continued 
spreading among tho population. Ho hid himself for 
a while at Woodstock, in Oxfonlshire, whither ho was 
followed by Rosny ; but Count d’Aremberg making his 
app^ance too, and being received with tho greatest 
distinction by the queen, while ho himself was looked 
upon contemptuously by her and tho greater part of 
the courtiers, the friend and counsellor of Henry IV, 
tiioiight fit to withdraw, and soon after took lus 
•departure for France. At Woodstock, prison and 
palace of his great predecessor on the throne, James 
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remmed till the end of Sopteihber, when he removed 
to Winchester, where a notable drama was about to 
take plaice* It was the unravelling of a groat plot, 
discovered by Cecil, and aiming, according to his 
assertions, at the overthrow of the new d} nasty, the 
muider of the Icing and his wdiole family, and the 
i*©-introductlou of the Koman Catholic religion into 
England, The actual facts of the terrible intrigue 
which Cecil had brought to light wore somewhat 
thin and cloudy ; but it suited the secretary’s interests 
to make them appear of the hugest dimensions, as 
much with the object of showing the indispensable- 
nesfl of his own services as to entertain iiis roj^al 
master, intensely fond of mysteiios of all kinds, 
whether moral, philosophical, or criminal. The 
plotters caught by Cecil in the first instance were 
Lord Grey of Wilton, a Ptiritan of somewhat exalted 
opinions ; Sir Gii ifin Markham, a Eoman Catholic 
gentleman discontented with the government; George 
Ilrook, brother of Lord Cobham, an unprincipled ad- 
venturer ; and William Watson, a secular priest sus- 
pected by many to be a double spy, in the service of 
noth the secretary and the Jesuits, Theie was no 
difficulty in spinning out the idle talk and treasonable 
boastings of these four persons, not devoid altogether 
of a sliare of evil intentions, and the will to do 
mischief should opportunity oflbr itself, into a for- 
midable conspiracy ; and Cecil opening his net as 
wide as possible, managed to haul into it lialf a dozen 
more victims, among tliom Lord Cobham and Sir i 
Walter Ealoigh, There was not the shadow of 
evidence of liJoigh having plbited either to murder 
the king or overthrow the govenimont, his sole 
‘ olFciiCo Cijijsisting iri not guarding his words suffi- 
ciently, and, like a disappointed man who had hopes 
of preferment and been treated with neglect, giving 
vent to expressions of dissatisfaction with the now 
nilo. However, this was sufliciout to procure his 
arrest, and after being inveigled by OecH into a 
friendly corrospondonco, in which ho compromised 
himself by a hasty allusion t-o the doings of his old 
acquaintance, Lord (Jobhann ho was thrown into the 
Tower, and an indictment lilod against him for high 
treason. 

Tl^e trial of the accused conspirators camo on at 
Wincjhostor Castle on the J5th of November, the king 
having arrived there six weeks before, to prepare for 
the mysterious exhibition which his pi ime minister 
had prepared. To make the scene as impressive as 
possible, and secure the main objeot- in view, the 
condemnation of all the accused, Cecil had appointed 
a special jury, made up entirely of his friends and 
dependants. The principal commissioners were Sir 
John Toijham, lord chief justice, president of the 
tribunal ; tJie earl of Suffolk, lord clmmborlain ; Loid 
Ileniy Howard ; the earl of ‘Devon ; Loid Wotton of 
Morloy; Sir John Stanhoi>e, vice-chamberlain; and 
Cecil himself, chief conductor of the whole pciform- 
anco. Next to him, the most important player in 
the drama was Sir Edward Coke, attorney- general, 
and us such figuring as public piosecutor, a lawyer 
unrivalled in liio extent of bis professional acquir^ 
ments, and singularly adapted by the vigour of his 
mind, the keenness of bis reasonings, and the unex- 
ampled brutality of his vituperation to servo a 

despotic govenimeut in the management of state 
trials. Under his guidance, two days, the 15th and 

1 6th November, sufficed to despatch the minor victims, 
all of whom we^ found guilty; after which came 
the turn of the illustrious personage whose destruc- 
tion was one of the main objects of the prosecution. 
Sir Walter Kaleigh apjieared before liis judges with 
a serene air, calm and strong in bis innocence, though 
well aware that it would not protect him against a 
condemnation already resolved upon, and Uio finisli 
of which required nothing but a ])iooo of mummery 
passing by the name of justice. The act of impeach- 
ment accused him with conspiring to dethrone the 
king, and with attempting “ to raise sedition and to 
bring in the Koman superstition by means of a foreign 
invasion but the sole ovidenoo brought in sujqiort ^ 
of these weighty charges was the deposition of Lord 
Cobham, Cecil’s brother-in-law, of Ealeigli having 
proposed to him to get a large sum of money, not 
less than six liundred thousand crowng, from the 
king of Spain, and employ it for stirring up seuiiioii 
in the realm. The false testimony had boon wrung ; 
from Cobham, a vain and weak man, terrified into 
madness by sudden imprisonment, under the impres- 
sion that Raleigh had accused him of treason, for 
which purpose a line from a letter which the latter 
had written was artfully made use of by Cecil, to 
whom it was addressed. Learning' subsequently that 
it had been a mere trick, ho retracted his statement, 
but not to the slightest effect, the wi itten deposition 
being carefiilljr kept by Cecil and the denial as 
• carefully suppressed. In vain Raleigli demanded to 
be put face to face with Cobham ; liis claim, moeling 
the barest requirement of justice, was replied to only 
by abuse on the pai’t of the prosecutor, so foul and 
low that even the judges, venal as they were, felt a 
sense of shame creeping over them. The scene that 
took place at Winchester Castle, immediately under 
the oyes of the king, with his prime minister and his 
great lawyer acting on the one side as tools of the 
vilest yet weakest of despotisms, and the most illus- 
trious man of the realm as victim and prisoner on 
the other, was altogether characteristic of the com- 
mencement of the reign of the first of Stuart sove- 
reigns. 

Sir Edward Coke began his charge to the jury by 
oaths and imprecations against Raleigh, strangely 
intermixed with fulsome praise of the king, “I 
shall not need, my masters,^’ ho exclaimed, “ to speak 
anything concerning his majesty, nor of the bounty 
and sweetness of his nature, whose thoughts are 
innocent, whoso words are full of wisdom and learn- 
ing, and. whoso deeds are full of lionour.” Then, 
turning round upon the accused, and charging him 
with having attempted “ to destroy the king and his 
progeny,” ho apostrophised Raleigh — ** But to whom 
do you bear Uidlice ?” he shouted ; “ to the children ?” 
At which he was interrupted by the noble prisoner. 
‘^To whom do you speak this?” Raloigh calmly 
remarked; “you tell mo news I never heard of.” 
“Oh, sir, do 1?” cried Cuke, “I will prove you 
the notoriousest traitor that ever camo to the bar. 
^fler you had taken awety the king you woiihl alter 
religion: 1 will charge you with t words.” “ Your 
words cannot condemn mo,” agabi intemipfcd Ra- 
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feigh; " my ittnocency is my defence. Trove one of 
these things wherewith you have charged mo, and I 
will oonfess tho whole indictment, and that 1 am the 
horriblest traitor that ever lived, even that 1 am 
worthy to bo crucified with a tlioiwand torments.” 
“Nay, I’ll prQve all!” shouted Coke; “thou art a 
monster! thou hast an English face but a Spanish 
heart I I charge theo, Kaleigh, that thou hast incited 
Cobham to go to tlio Spanish ambassador and deal 
with him for money to bestow on discontented 
persons to raise rebellion in the kingdom.” “Let 
me answer for myself!” once more interrupted 
Raleigh. “Thou shalt not!” fumed the lawyer. 
‘But it concemeth iny life,” continued Kaleigh, 
getting slightly excited. “Oh, do I touch you?” 
sneered Coke; and launching forth again in his old 
strain, ho continued heaping tho vilest abuse upon 
the exalted hero who stood before him — a chained 
lion opposite a cat. At last Haleigh’s patience got 
exliausted, and hearing his scurrilous op|K>uent d^vell 
upon Oobham’s guilt, broadly insinuating that his 
own was inseparable from it, he exclaimed, with 
dignity : “ I do not hoar yet that you have spoken 
one word against me. If my liord Cobham bo a 
traitor, what is that to me?” Coke’s reply was of the 
most extraordinary kind ; so remarkable, indeed, that 
it passed into a pipverb, furnishing the great dramatic 
genius of the age with one of his quaint sathical 
touches. “ All that Cobham did was by thy insti- 

S ation, thou viper!” cried the foul mouthed legal 
ignitary; “for I thou thee, thou ^traitor 1 ” “It 
becometh not a^inan of quality and virtue to call mo* 
so,” calmly retorted Raleigh ; “ but I take comfort in 
that it is all you can do.” “Ah! Have I angered 
you?” screamed tho lawyer. “I am in no case to 
bo angry,” Raleigh answered, hanging his head on 
his breast. 

For a whole day, from early morning till late at 
night, tho vile abuse of James’s attorney-general upon 
♦Sir Walter Raleigh was allowed to pioceed, and not 
one of all tho nobles and high-placed courtiers, who 
sat there in the king’s palace to distribute justice, 
interfered for shame to make an end of tho disgrace. 
Coke himself at last got hoarse from excess of vitu- 
peration, allowing Raleigh to enter upon a supoib 
defence, demonstrating to conviction that the charges 
against him were entirely groundless, ’J’o prove 
them so, he produced a loiter from Cobham, written 
after his condemnation on tht^ preceding day, retract- 
ing all that he had formeily deposed against his 
friend, and thus doing away with the basis of tho 
whole accusation. “Seeing myself so near niy end,” 
Cobham wrote, “for the discharge of my own con- 
science, and U) free m^olf from your blood, which 
else will cry vengeance against me, I protest upon 
my salvation I never practised with Spain by your 
procurement. God so comfort me in this my afilmtion 
to say that you are a true subject, for any tiling I 
know. 1 will siiy with Rilato, ‘ Turus sum a sanguine 
hujus/ So God have mercy upon my soul as I know 
no treason by you ! ” The letter naturally created a 
deep impression in court, seeing which Coke sprang 
again to his feet, rentuming his old arguments. “ Xhotk 
art the most vile and execrable traitor that over 
lived^” be screamed; and on Kaleigh remarkingi 


“ Voii speak indiscreetly, barbarondyi end 
Gontinued, “ 1 want words sufficient to expxeim wy 
vilKirous treasons.” Thereupon the noble prisoner/ 
said, smiling, “ I think you want words indeed, |br 
you have spoken one thing* half a dozen times^" 
After exhausting again his stock of objurgations 
expletives, Coke permitted tho accused at last to fiinisll! 
his defence. He did so in a few eloquent sentences. 

“ Methinks it is a strange thing,” Raleigh exclaimed, 
“that 1 who have always condemned and attacked 
the power of Spain, should npw be accused to affect 
it.” Then, continuing in a higher strain, bo cried, 
“Remember, my lords, what St. Austin says, ‘So 
judge as if you were about to be judged yourselves, 
for Tn the end there is but one judge and one tribunal 
for all men.’ Now, if you yourselves would like to 
be hazarded in your lives and ruined in your descen- 
dants; if you would be content to be delivered up to 
be slaughtered, and to have your wives and children 
turned into tho street to beg their bread; if you 
would bo content all this should befall you, upon a 
trial by suspicions and presumptions, upon an aocu- 
siition not subscribed by your accuser, without the 
testimony of a single witness, llien so judge me as 
you would yourselves be judged.” Thereupon Cecirs 
commisBioners retired, deliberated for a quarter of an 
hour, and returned a verdict of Guilty. 

The verdict liaving been announced, Sir Walter 
Raleigh was asked, in the usual foim, whether he 
had anything to say in protest of judgment of death 
being passed against Ijim. Ho replied, with noble 
dignity, “The jury have found me guilty; they 
have done what they were directed to do, and I can 
say nodiing why judgpient should not prucy^ed. Bui 
I recommend my wife and my son of tender yeaiu 
to the king’s oompossiuii.” Ibo appeal to the com- 
pajssion of a sovereign possessing nothing but vanity, 
and believing in nothing Imt his own stipei ior wisdom, 
was naturally vain ; neverthelcsa Raleigh liad a near 
chance of his Jifo being spared through a sudden fit 
of his majesty to engage in a diamatic surprise of a 
novel kind. To show himself a wonderfully mag- 
nantmous prince, and at the same time enjoy a< little 
more mystery, James resolved to extend his forgive- 
ness to some of the more distinguished malt;f«w;toTa 
coL'lemned for wishing to hurt him by sending them 
a pardon when already under tho executionei ’s axe, 
so that they might feel all tho agonies of death in 
their minds and yet not bo hurt in their bodies, 
llio scheme was carried otit to the entire satisfaction 
of his majesty. After lying for nearly a month in the 
dungeons of Winchester Castle, in daily expectation 
of the arrival of the hangman, and seeing the priest 
Watson, George Brooke, and a third victim dragged* ; 
forth to tho scaffold and despatched after the inflictiofi ' 
of cruel tortures, the announcement went forth to the . 
four noble prisoners, Lord Grey, Sir Griffin Markham, 
liord Cobham, and Sir Walter Raleigh, that their tuiu ^ 
would come next, the days of their execution having o 
been fixed. To show that he was in earnest, Jamee ' 
signed tho death-warrants, and introducing lione 
of his councillors into the secret of the melodrama / 
which he meant to perform, fixed the execution i>t 
Xlrey, Markham, and Cobham for rriday,.the lOth , 
of Decembor, and that of Raleigh for the 
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. . ig^ ®be development pf the tnyetory planed 
wea grapbioe.% Tecorded by^an eyewitnese^ 
$iir t^dley Catleton, a diplomatic gentleman, in a 
letter to a friend. On the appointed Friday, at tpn 
o'clPck in the morning, Sir QrifSn Markham, ilie 
firat victim to be operated upon, was led to the 
aoaffbld in a pouring rain, and told to prepare him- 
self to have his head struck ofiF. “ On© might see,” 
(kirleton described the scene, “the very picture of 
sorrow in his face; but he seemed to want no re- 
, solution, fur a napkin being offered by one that 
stood by to cover his face, he threw it away, saying 
he could look upoi\ death without blushing, lie 
then took leavo of some friends that wore near, and 
entered upon his devotions, and those ended prepaicd 
himself for the block.*' At this stage of the pro- 
cedings, his majesty, superintending tlie |)erfurmaiico 
from a distance like a god in the clouds, dropped 
a spirit messenger, “ One John Gib, a Scotch groom 
of the bedchauiber,’* continues Carletou, “secretly 
withdrew the sherift whereupon the execution was 
stayed, and Markham left to entertain his own 
thoughts, which no doubt were os melancholy as 
his countenance was sad and heavy. The sheriff on 
Ids return told him tliat since he was so ill prepared 
for death he should yet have two hours* respite; so 
be led him from the scaffold without giving him any 
moi'o- comfort, and locked him into Uie great hall to 
walk with Prince Arthur,*’ It was an idea worthy 
of James, this of inflicting two hours more of deadly 
agony. 

The turn was now come for the second victim, Lord 
Grey of Wilton. “ He was led to the scaffold/* the 
chronicle ^oes on, “by a tioop of young courtiers, 
*and was Mippoi-tcd on both sides by two of his besst 
friends; he ha<l withal such gaiety and cheer in his 
countenance that he seemed a daj)per young bride- 
groom. At his* first coming on tho scaffold he fell 
on his knees, and his preacher made a long prayer 
to tlie piesent purpose, which ho seconded with one 
of his own making, which for tho phrase was some- 
what affected, and suited ta his other speeches, hut 
for the fashion expressed tho fervency and zeal, of a 
religious spirit.’* While praying, tho royal spiiio, 
Johi^Gib, again mado his appearance, whispering 
to sheriff and liangman. “Lord (iroy having come 
to » fijll point, the sheriff sbiyed him, and said he 
had received the king's command to change the 
order of tho execution, and that tho Lord (Jobham 
was to go before him. Whorenpou Ise was likewise 
led to Prince Arthur’s hall.” Thus tho second act 
was neatly played out, with another concession of 
mental suffering, and the third victim was summoned 
upon the stage. “Lord Cobham,” continues tho 
attentive looker-on, “ who was now to play his 
part, and by his former actions promised nothing 
' but matter for contempt, did much cozen the world, 
for he came to the scaffold with good assurance and 
no fear of death. He said some short prayers after 
bis minister, and so outdid the company that helped 
to pray with him that a standor-by said, ‘He hath a 
moA mouth in a general cry, but is nothing single.'** 
^As before, while the praying was going on, the 
piemphfo John Gib, ^oom of the bedchamber, 
down ppon the scaffold between tho block 


and tho axe. Mui muring psalms with folded hands, 
Lord Cobham “ was stayed by the sheriff, wbo told 
him that there resteth yet somewhat else to be done, 
for that he was to bo confronted with some other 
of the prisoners ; but ho named none.” At the cud 
of a few minutes, Markham ani Grey wore brought 
back to the scaffold and confronted with ('obham, 
and the three “ looked strange one upon tlio other, 
like men beheaded and mot again in the other 
world.” Finally, as told with much humour by 
the narrator, “all tho actors being together on tho 
stage — as use is at the end of a play — tho sheriff 
mado a short speech unto them, by way of inter- 
rogatory of the heinousnosH of ihoir oflbncos, tho 
justness of their trials, their lawful condemnation, 
and due execution there porfoimed, to all which 
they assented. Then saitli tJie sheriff, ‘Soo the 
mercy of your prince, who of himself hath sent hither 
a countermand and given you your lives.’ There 
was no need to bog applause of tho audience, for 
it was given with such hues and cries that it \vent 
fiom the castle into tho town.” James was delighted 
with the finish of his mystery. “Tlie resolution 
of it,” Sir Dudley Carleton, evident admirer of the 
performance, informed his friend, “was taken by 
the king without man’s help, and no one can roi> 
him of tho praise of tho action ; for tho lords knew 
not otherwise but that tho execution was to go 
forwaiJ, till the very hour when it was to have 
been performed. Then, calling them before him, 
he told them how much ho had been tioubled to 
►resolve in the "business; for to execjuto Grey, who 
was a noble young spirited fellow, and save Cobliam, 
who was as base and unwortliy, seemed io him 
a manner of injustice ; and to save Grey, w ho was of 
a proud, insolent nature, and execute Cobham, 
who had shown gi'eat tokens of humility and ro- 
pontanco, appeared to him as gicat a solecism. 
»So the king went on W'ilh Plufaicli’K compaiisons in 
the rest, still travelling in contra) iotics, but holding 
the coned usion in so indifferent bal an oo that tho loids 
knew not what io look for till the end oamo out— 
‘and therefoio I have saved them alb* The miracle 
was as great there as with us who had been looking 
on at the scaffold, and it took like olVoct, for the 
ax>plauso that began about tho king went from thence 
to the queen, and so round about the couit.” 

Kotwithstanding tho great siiocoss of his enter- 
tainment, James did not repeat it in tho case of 
Baleigh, being dissundod therefrom by Cecil, who 
could not but feel secretly ashamed of tli<j puerile 
and despicable character of a play w'ilh mei/s lives 
in whicli. tho chief part had been assigned to “ one 
John Gib.” Accordingl}", Sir, Walter Ealeigli was 
reprieved quietly, without being dragged before tho 
sheriff, hangman, and gioom of the bedchamber, and 
taken in con>paiiy with his three fellow-prisonoi’s, 
Cobham, Grey, and Markham, from Winchester to 
London. It was ordered by tho magnanimous king 
that 'after having “saved them all,” they should 
undergo perpetual imprisonment in tho Tower ; how- 
ever, Markham escaped from it, and went abioad 
as a spy in the service Sir Thomas Edmonds 
^glish resident in Flanders ; Lot ^ Grey, brave and 
high-spirited, languished and dka at tho end of a 
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fow years ; and Cobham was suffered to stray out of 
prison^ after his whole property had been confiscated 
and divided among the crowd of hungry sycophants 
who fawned under the breath of royal wisdom. The 
ultimate fate of the miserable man, “ base and un- 
worthy,” according to the verdict of James, yet 
redeemed by “ great tokens of humility and repent- 
ance,” was sad in the extreme. Neither his wife, 
who enjoyed a largo independent fortune, nor Cecil, 
who had married his sister, or any other of his high 
and noble relations, got moved either by humanity 
or common decency to give him a lodging or a crust 
of bread, and after wandering about like a beggar, he 
was saved for a time from starvation by a poor 
“trencher-scraper,” formerly his servant, who re- 
lieved him with a few meals, and lodged him in an 
empty garret of his own wretched dwelling. Here 
the brother-in-law of the king’s prime minister, head 
of a noble ancient family, privy councillor of Queen 
Elizabeth, and Lord NVaidcn of the Cinque Ports, 
died of filth and hunger. Sir Walter Ealoigh was 
treated with somewhat more of respect; ho had been 
exceedingly unp()))ular before his trial, chiefly on 
account of the part ti^kon in the prosecution and 
death of the earl of Essex, but his manly and dig- 
nified behaviour under the false accusation brought 
against him, and the foul abuse of the attorno)’^- 
gcneral, won hlifl golden opinions among the miil- 
titudo, which in turn bad the effect of softening the 
rigour of his confinement, Janios being ever anxious 
to catch the wind of public favour, from whichever 
side it might happen to blow. At the earnostw 
solicitation of lUleigh’s wife, she and her son were 
allowed to slmie his imprisonment, and books and 
MTiting materials being likewise granted to him, 
lie cheerfully made the Tower his homo, turning the 
dark dungeon into a blight study, illuminated by the 
light of his genius. With his mind, always full of groat 
subjects, and having been, as ho himself expressed it, 
“a soldier, a sea-captain, and a courtier,” to which 
ho might have added, a statesman, an ambassador, a 
]danter of colonies, and a discoverer of now empires, 
he now conceived a mighty task, which he set himself 
to accomplish in prison. It was nothing less than 
the composition of a “ History of the World.” 

The trial and condemnation of Raleigh and the 
prisoners accused with him of plotting th^ overturn 
'>f the government, created n gieat stir among the 
religions parties of the kingdom, revealing the 
tendency of the new ruler to turn against Ixjth 
Roman Catholics and Puritans, and to favour the 
latter more than the former. William Watson, 
the priest, on the one hand, and Lord Grey, fervent 
Jhiritan, on the other, represented religious dissati.s- 
faction rathei tlian political opposition ; and the fact 
that lx)th had been veroly punished seemed ’to 
show the king’s intenlion to keep, in this resjiect at 
Jetwt m the path struck out by Elizabeth, that of 
upholding tho episcopal church by any means, even 
by poMOoution. To some extent; the people ^vere 
prepared for this, James iiaving in tho latter years of 
nis reign as simple king of Scotland, gradually 
wheeled round from (Jalvinism to orthfxlox Angli- 
canism, expicssing, after his wgnt, very dogmatic 
intolerant views in each .stage ol his faitJi. Up to 


1600 he pretended to be a stanoli Presbyterian, and 
in a general assembly held at Edinburgh in tho latter 
year, “ he stood up,” as reported by Davm CaJderwood, 
with his bonnet off, and his hands lifted up to 
heaven, and said he praised God that he was bom 
in tho time of tho light of the gospel, and in such 
a place os to bo king of such a kirk, the sincerest 
kirk in the world.” “ As for our neighbour kirk of 
England,” Jainos continued, “their service is an 
evil-said mass in English ; they want notJiing of tho 
mass but the liftings ; and I charge you, my good 
ministers, doctons, elders, nobles, gentlemen, and 
barons, to stand to your pxirity, and to exhort the 
people to do tho same — I, forsooth, as long as 1 brook 
my life, shall maintain the same.” Ten years after, 
Queen Elizabeth getting voiy doorepid, and tho 
throne of England beooming distinctly visible at 
Edinbui-gh, his majesty’s religious opinions underwent 
a great change. lie no longer held the Piesbytorian 
church “the sincerest kiik in the world,” but found 
that the “neighbour kirk,” with its “evil-said mass 
in English,” was far tho better of the two ; which 
discovery led him to abuse Scottish ministers and 
elders, and all Calvinists in general, very heartily. 
In his great polemical essay, the “ llasilicon Donm,’* 
which ho recommended to his son and heir, when on 
the road to England, as solo guide of life, he ex- 
pressed his new convictions in very strong terms, 

“ Tho ISiritans,” James said in this work, “ are very 
I posts in tho church and commonweal, whom no 
1 deserts can oblige, and neither oaths nor promises 
bind. They breathe nothing but sedition and cahim- 
nies; they aspire witlxout measure, rail without 
reason, and make thoir own imagination, without any 
warrant of the Word, the square of their &>nscienoc., 
1 protest before the great God — and since I am hero 
as upon my testament, it is no place for me to lie in — 
that ye shall never find with any Highland or IJorder 
thieves ^'eator ingratitude, and more lies and vile 
perjuries, than with these fanatic spirits. And suffer 
not the principals of them to brcHik your land, if ye 
like to sit at i*c6t, except yo would keep them fur 
trying jmr patience, as oocrates did an evil Avife,” 
The Puritans of England ought to have been con- 
tented with this royal expression of opinion, but, 
like hard-headed men, tliey were not, and labouring 
under tho impression that as his majesty had changed 
his convietiojis once before, ho might change them 
again, they kept on besetting him with petitions and 
remonstrances .soon after his accession. James at 
first took no notice of theso supplications, most oi 
them being somewhat vague in iheir demands, tend- 
ing merely to elicit his sentiments in regard to re- 
ligious dissenters ; but on their suits becoming more 
picssing, and more definite in shape, he could not 
any longer withstand the necessity of returning a 
reply. The promise of it was extorted from him in * 
tho iounioy from Winchester to tho metropolis, after 
tho Cobham-Raleigh trials, when crowds of ministers 
game to beseech him to give his sanction to tho 
revival of tho religious mootings, known as “ pm- 
nhesyings,” in vogue during a part of the reign of 
Elizabeth, but suppressed by her and Archbishop 
Parker. The demand being made in such a way as ' 
to flatter the kings vanity, ho agreed to hear the j 
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qucMftion of the legality of these meetings, ae well as and the cross in baptism, shonld bo sot a^!^ido ; that 
other ' matters in dispute between the Puritan non- non-residonco and pluralities in the church should ho 
conformists and the ostablished chm*ch, discussed strictly forbidden ; and that, finally, ministers slumUl 
before him, and to give his own final judgment no longer bo oompollod to subscribe to the Thirty- 
thereon. The religious congress was appointed t6 Nine Articles. Without replying to these propose 
take place at Hampton Court Palace ; and on the day tioM, or arguing thoir justness, the leaders of tlie 
fired for the opening, the 14th of January, 1604, a episcojvil paiiy, in a very unexpected manner, denied 
great many prelates, ministers, and preachers assem- the right of their op|>oiient8 to ask for any lofoims 
bled at the royal residence, the chief leaders of the at all. Tlirowing himself on his knees before the 
state church party being the archbishop of Canter- king, the bishop of London asked “ that the ancient 
huiy, John Whitgift, successor of Grindall, and canon might be remembered,” which prohibited all 
Richard Bancroft, bishop of London; and on the scliismatios from bringing forward any of their tenets 
side of the Jhiritans, John Reynolds and Thomas in the presence of tlioir ecclesiastical superiors ; and 
Sparks, professors of theology at Oxford, with ho also invoked. another statute, ordeiing “ that no 
Lawrence Ohaderlon and John Knewstubs, lecturers man should be admitted to speak against that where- 
on divinity at Cambridge. Besides the prelates of unto ho had foimerly subscribed.” This statute, 
Canterbury and London, there were seven bishops and Bancroft contended, had been clearly infringed by 
eight deans admitted to the conference; but the Rc} nolds and his companions, all of whom bad given 
number of dissenters allowed to appear lx)fore bis thoir assent to the Communion Book, as well as the 
majesty was restiictod at the last moment to the four Thirty-Nine Articles. The bishop concluded with a 
deputies from Oxford and Cambridge, the rest of the somewhat vulgar attempt to heighten thft prejudice 
numerous clergy who had come up to defend their of the king against the dissenting ministers on 
cause receiving orders to return homo, on the pro- account of their dress. It seemed to him, ho said, 
tenoo tliat there was no room for them, James that they wished to conform themselves “ in orders 
liimself, sitting in all his glory on a high throne, and ceremonies to the fashion of tlio Turks rather 
surrounded by a brilliant court, and looking por- than to the Papists, because, contrary to the orders 
tcntously like an infallible pontifex, made a marked of the universities, they appeared before his majesty 
distifif^l ion on the first day of the conference between in Turkey gowns, instead of their ischolastic habits, 
orthodoxy and dissent by not admitting the champions sorting to thoir degrees.” Bancroft’s oration was 
of the latter party to his presenoo, but conferring less effective than ho expected, and the bishojis 
solely with the bishopsi What the king wanted to trembled when they saw a frown gather upon tlie 
know from them wjis their epinion upon a ^little joyal brow. They had altogether forgotten in thoir 
tract, called “Of the Pacification of the Church,” not zeal for orthodoxy that the king himself had 
written by a man who was acquiring some influence called the conference together, and therefore given 
over him, Sir Nrancis IWoii, knight and serjeant-at- rise to the breaking of the statute which they invoked, 
law. Bacon was not at all inclined towards J’uritaii- and that moreover the sudden dissolution of the 
ism, but ho bad no liking either for episcopal intoler- conference would deprive his majesty of the groat 
ance, and therefore argued in favour of conoessions opportunity offering itself of making speeches and 
to dissent, laying stress upon the fact that “the displaving his learning. I’ciceiving quickly the 
silencing of ministers” might bo dangerous, and great fault his episcopal brethren were committing, 
would certainly bo unwise under • the existing Archbishop Whi'tgift interfered, praying the king to 
seal city of good preachers, and “ bo a punishment hear the opponents of the church, and to decide 
upon the people as well as^upon the party.” The everything according to his own unbounded wisdom, 
statesmanlike import of these arguments had made Thereupon James's brow smoothed, and ho launchbd 
Bonio impression upon James, but the effect was forth the iitroam of his theology. “ 1 was by,” 
diistr&yed complotoly in the interview with the reports Sir John Harrington, godson of Queen Eli za- 
hishops. It was enough hr them to hint that the both, “ and hoard great discourse. Tbo king talked 
Puritans aimed at crowns as well as mitres, and that much Latin, and disputed with Dr. Reynolds ; but ho 
the least advantage conceded to the revolutionary rather used upbraidings than arguments, telling the 
party would invito a torrent of destruction. The petitioners that they wanted to strip Christ again, 
lutimaiion sufficod to make James wince from further and bid them away writh their snivelling. The 
contact with Bacon’s book as from the touch of a bishops scorned greatly pleased, and said his ipajosty 
sorpent. spoke by the power of inspiration. I wist not what 

On the day after the interview with the bishops, they mean, but the spirit was rather foul-mouthed.” 
the ICth of January, the fiist sitting of the congress James finished the first sitting of the religious 
took place. John Reynolds, chief speaker of tbo congress by swearing furiously at the Puritan 
dissenters, opened the proceeding by requesting the ministers, annihilating them, if not by the power 
king to give his gracious pennission that fuither of his arguments, at least by the weight of his oaths, 
reforms be made by })aTliament in the oodo of the The second meeting of the conference was even 
established chui'ch, tending to draw the hational moro unfortunate to the advocates of church reform 
creed further away from the superstitions of Rome, than the first. The Oxford deputies, in requesting 
He proposed that, with this object in view, the Book the king to allow again the former prophesy mgs,” 
of dommon Prayer should be leviscd; that the cap having rashly proposed that any dispute that might 
and surplice of the clergy, together with some Arise at these assemblies might be referred to “ the 
•Oatholio oeremonieR, such as the ring in marriage, bishop and the presbyters,” Jai jos broke out in 
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violent anger. “If you aim-at a Scottish presbytonr,'* 
ho cried, “it agrees as well wjth nionaicliy God 
with tho Dovil. 'I'hou Jack aiid Tom, and IVill and 
Oiok, shall moot, and at their pleasnios eciisnio mo 
and my oomiuil, and all onr procetMlings. Then 
Will shall stand up, and say, ‘ It inust bo thus then 
Dick shall loply, and say, ‘ TSav, many, but wo will 
have it thus! And iheiefoio heio I must rcitoiate 
an old speech, * Ijo Hoi savisoja.* Slay, 1 jiray you, 
for ono seven yeais, hedeno you demand that from 
me, and if then yon find me puisy and fat, and my 
windi)ij)OS stuffed, 1 may peihups heaikon unto you : 
for let that go\«'rninent be once up, 1 am sure 1 shall 
be kept ill bieatli.*’ Fioin the nairow despotic point 
of view, this wiis clever enough ; and hearing the 
f] antic ajiplause of tho com tiers, and tho moie 
subdued approval of the episcopal dignitaiios, who 
whispered to each other about heavenly inspiration, 
loud enough that he could hear it, James went to 
tell thorn a tale. “ After Queen Mary had ovoi thrown 
the lefoimdtion in England,*’ he said, “wo in Scot- 
land felt tho effect of it. For theioiipon master 
Knox wiote to tho queen-regent, a virtuous and 
moderate lady, tolling her she was the supieme head 
of tho ohiiich, and ehaiged her, as she would answer 
it at God’s tribunal, to take care of Chi ist and his 
evangel, in suppressing the popish prelates who 
withstood tho s.tmo. iTut how long, trow 3^011, did 
this continue? Even till, by her authority, the 
popish bishops were repressed, and Knox with his 
adherents lioing In ought in, were made sti ong enough. 
Then they b(»gau to take small account of hofi 
supremacy, wlioa aceoiding to that ‘more light* 
wherewith they were jlluminated, they made a fut thor 
I ef<n mat ion of themselves.” Jff'ie the king paused 
for a while, and then tuined round to Whitgift and 
Ilaiicroft. “My lords tho bishops,” he <xclaim<*d, 
putting his baud to his hat, and making an olxusance, 

“ I may thank you that these men plead thus for my 
siipiomacy. They think they cannot make their 
party good against you but by appealing to me ; but 
if once you wcie out and they weie in, 1 know 
what w'oidd become of my supremacy, for * No 
llishop, no King.*” After this explication, which 
cfutainly had the merit of plainness, tho king ad- 
dicsscd himself onoo moro to lio^nolds. “Well, 

. doctor, have 3011 anything more to say?” ho cued. 
Tho Oxford jiiufossor, liaiassed, brow-beaten, and 
abused for two long du^s, wisely responded, “No 
inoie, if it please youi majost3,” 'riien James called 
out, ©vultingly, “ If this bo all y*)ur party hath to 
Ha3% I will make llieni confoim tliomsolres, or else 
liairie them out uf the land— or else do^ worse.” 
Tho Vuiitans bowed and letirod. they ha*d learnt 
one more gu'a^ lossoxl, and meant to treasure up its 
fiuit. 

Tho king’s tiiumph at the victory ho had achieved 
was b(»undles8. “ 1 pej)poied them soundly,” he told 
his liaiUi and otliei fiionds, “they fled mo from 
oigumcii lo aigumcnt like schoolboys.” Theie was 
some excuse for the ii imoderato cxullation pf his 
Uiajost}^ in tho lx*li*iviom of the chief prelates at the 
Olid of the disputatjon. Tho bishop of Loudon wont 
so far as to throw huiiself prosliatc at tho foot of thd 
lliioiie, as if to worship flames, exclaiming “that Ids 


heart melted with joy, and made hasM tp acknow'*' 
ledge to Almighty God the singular merov in giving 
them suoli a king, as since Obnst’s time the like bud 
not been ;’* to which the primate added “ that his 
majesty spoke by the ppeoial assistanco of Ood’s 
S])irit.” Whitgift died six weeks after ho had 
uttoied these words, and Bancroft goi Ids reward in 
bfdng made archbishop of Oantoibniy. Tho nomi- 
nation was followed by tho most rigorous measures 
against the dihsontors. Immediately after tho closing 
of the religious oonfcronce, the king issued a procla* 
mation ordering all civil and ecclosiastieul authorities 
to enforce strict conformity ; which edict was followed 
by a circular of the new primate to tho bishops, 
commanding a strict supervision of the cloigy, and 
tho suspension ftom their livings of all ministers 
who exlnbited any signs of dissatisfaction with the 
code and oidinanco of tho ostablished church. At 
tho same time a Bpy-S3'stem was organized for 
tiacing out and denouncing tho leaders of non- 
confoimity among the clergy ; and with tho aid of the 
judges of tho Star C’haml>er and county magistrates, 
the archbishop succeeded in driving above throe 
hundred of the most upright and loaincd Protestant 
luinistds from their oures, some to wander into 
prison, some to go abroad, and somo to perish with 
their families of hunger. In the meanwhile, James 
went thiough the ordeal of passing fnjm tli(3 Tower 
to Westminster in a gorgeous procession, exhibiting 
himself for tho first time publicly to his siibjcots. 
Tlio pageant, originally fixed for the eve of the day 
of coronation, but postponed on account of the 
idague, took place on the 15th of March, and not a 
little frightened the king, with his head always lull 
of plots and niurdois. Having safely reached the 
end of tho road, lie peevishly complained “that 
when ho next came to visit his j>eoi>lo, ho hoped they 
would not run hoio and there as if p^issessed, ramp- 
ing as though they meant to ovcrihiow him and hts 
wife,” locommending at the same time “ that, like 
liis good dou(S) lieges of Edinburgh, they would 
stand still, bo quiet, and see all they could.” Siiph 
a temper naluially diiT not contiibute to make 
James popular among tho masses of his new sub- 
jects. “He was not like his prodocessor, the late 
fpiecm of famous monioiy,” exclaims Arthur Wflsou, 
a contemporary wiiler, “who, with a wcll-pleasod 
affection, met her people’s acclamations, thinking 
most highly of herwdf when home up on the win(;s 
of their humbjo supplications. Uo endured this 
day’s blunt witli patience, being assuied be should 
never have such another; but afterwards, in his 
public appearances, especially in his sports, the 
accesses of the people made him so impatient that he 
often dispersed them wiUi frowns, and even with 
cui'ses.” 

Four days after his procession from tho Tower lo 
Wosiminwter, on the 19th of Maich, James opened 
his firht parliament, He bad Iwked forward for 
months past with much apprehension to the meeting 
of tho representatives of the jioople, not unconscious 
of tho slow rise of a now spint of liboi ty within the 
nation, similar to that which ho had been oompcHod 
to fiwe during tbe whole of his career as luler of 
Scotland. To guard against it, he had issued at the 
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Isi^wiidig o( tH year, ft>ge1hcr with the aut^monaes they were i 
ewotiona to the llouao of CoramonB, a procla- Tho frooho) 


fi)t eloctiona to tho llouae of Consmona, a procla^ 
fDation brimful of advico to his English subjects as 
to what kind of mombers they ought to ohooso, or not 
to choose, llo warned them not to elect on any 
aooouiit men given to dissatisfaction, nor any noted 
for superstitious blindness one M)%y,” nor “for thoir 
turbulent humouin *' on tho other, nor any who had 
lM?ea declared outlaws or bankrupts. Appended to 
tho royal edict was an order of very serious ! 


they Were in open quan^l with flio gpveininoui, 
Tho froehoidors of tho county of Buckingham 
having rotunjed Sir Fjanois Oooilwin as their repro- 
Bontativo, to tho excluhioji of Sir John Foitesnio, 
tho court candidate, the judges of liio court of 
chancciy declared the fumcr inoapjible of sit ling, on 
account of on outlawry wliich Lid foiinoiJy boon 
fcsuod against him, and of “ tJio king having in Lis 
lato pi oclamation prohibited tho election of jiei'sous 
outlawed.’* Notwithstanding tho decision, extni- 


import, involving a clear broach of the privileges of judical in all respects, the house eoufinned tho 


parliament. James commanded that all the returns 
of the elections fidiould be made into the court of 
chancery, and that if any “ should be found to bo 
made contrary to the proclamation,** they were “ to 
be rejected as unlawful and insufficient.’* The 
illegal injunction was disregaidcd by most of the 
constituencies ; and notwithstanding all theefibits of 
the govenimont to ike contrary, tho new parliament 
came ^o include a largo number of men of the class 
“notel for their tuilmlent humours,” or, in other 
words, Puritans. By a mistake in the arrangements, 
either wilful or aocidcntal, tho newly cloct^ lepre- 
sentatives of the people were not piosent when the 
king came to the Ilouse of Lords to open tho session ; 
ho thereupon, desirous to shine by his oratory as 
much as possible, delivered the addiess from the 
throne twice, iiist to the peers and next to the 
9 omraons. Like all other productions of James, the 
speech was piolix, full of bombast and common* 
place ; it contained, however, some remarkable 
declarations of opinion on subjects which a ruler of 
less conceit and more good sense would liavo carefully 
abstained from agitating. After expressing, with 
strongly snarked solf-eomplacency, his acknowledg- 
ment to tho English people for the extraordinary | 
olacrity with which they had gioeU'd him as logiti- 
mate heir to the throne, ho proceeded to expatiate on 
the blessings which they had received in his person. 
Ife had brought with him two gifts, he said, which 
he trusted they would accept with gratitude, tho one 
being peace with foreign nations, and the other the 
union with Scotland. The king then pioceeded to 
dilate upon tho policy which bo meant to pursue. 
To tho PiuKans he declared himself decidedly opposed, 
ns wadi on account of their religious convictions, they 
being “ novelists,” as bocauso of “ their confused form 
ofpol icy and parity, over showing diwon tent with 
the present goveinment, and impatient to suffer any 
superioiity, which makoth tlieir sect unable to 
bo sufTered in any well go veined cjommon wealth.” 
As to the Komau Catholics, James declared that ho 
had no desire to persociite tlicm, especially those of 
the laity who would bo quiet ; but that all priests 


w^io continued to maintain that the pope possessed house, a letter wos obtained Asm Goodwin, dindaring 
**fan imperial civil jx)wcr over kings and emperors,” his readiness to submit to the arrangement. Thus 


election of Goodwin, and summoning him to tho bar, 
ordered that ho should take his seat. At this 
decided action the king flared up, and sent a 
message to the commons, tolling thorn that “bo had 
no puTpose to impeach thoir piivilegos, but sinc^ 
they derived all mittors of privilege from him, and 
by his grant, ho expected that they should not be 
tamed against him.” Tho message, involving a 
question of the highest importance, hnd no sooner 
been delivered, when tho house assumed an attitude 
of firm opposition. A committee was appointed to 
draw up a reply to tho kingl showing that tho 
commons had always been entirely itidependent in 
tho cases of disputed elections, and d(*nyiiig that, as 
asserted in tho loyal communication, they liad come 
in this instance to a piocipltate conclusion. The 
reply was delivered on the of April;. ami two 
days after James sent another message to pailiament, 
informing the mombers tliat ho had os great a desire 
to maintain thoir privileges as any living man, or as 
they had themselves; that ho had consideied caio- 
fiilly the manner and the matter of tho subject in 
dispute, and had heard his judges and privy council- 
lois, and that he was now “distmeted in judgment.” 
The conciliatory tone adopted by tho king had its 
due oflcct upon tho members of the lower house, and 
after some fuither discussion they elected a deputa- 
tion to have on inlorview with his majesty, and, if 
possible, Rottlo tenim of agreement. At the meeting, 
James, who appeared to get somewhat fiightened at 
the stem behaviour of the commous, adojited a very 
humble tone, ackno][\^ledgii)g that the house was tho 
proper judge of tho returns of members, but asking, 
as a personal favour and to guard his diginiy, that 
they would set aside both tho candidates fm* tho 
county of Buckingham, and issue a wiit for anew 
election. It was a long time since English members 
of pailiament had hcaid such language ftom the lips 
of a sovereign, and they ftdt not stioiig enough to 
withstand its softening influence, 'i'ho issue of the 
now writ desired by the king was rcsolvejji ujion, 
therefore ; and to satisfy thosi^ members who wore 
reasonably jealous of com] m musing tho dignity of the 
house, a letter was obtained from Goodwin, declaring 


and who taught, moreover, that excommunicated 
sovereigns mi^^t be lawfully assassinated, should be 
driven out of tho realtu. In reply to the address 
from tho throne, the speaker of the House of 
Commons, Sir Edward Phelips, delivered a short 
omtion, loyal in tone, but reminding the king some- 
what pointedly that laws binding upon tho nation I 
could bo made only in parliament. 

The commons had not been sitting a week before I 


tho first encounter between an English parliament 
and a Stuait king ended in a drawn battle; but a 
battle nevertheless in which keen obsoivers might 
see the muikof a wound inflicted on absolute au- 
thoiily. 

After the sot tiomont of the question of piivilcgo, 
the commons sot to work with gi’cut zeal in the 
ioformand curtailment of refill and administiatixe 
abuses. The two principal of th^^wc discussed for the 
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moment were tHe ancient feudal practices of purvey- perity and increase of groat nibss to me and mine, you 
anoo and of wardship, the former allowing tiio king and yotirs, or else, contemning God a benefits «0 
on his progresses to appropriato the goods and exact freely offered unto us, to spit and blaspheme in his 
tho services of certain classes of the rural population face by prcfoiTing war to peace/* 
without proper remuneration, and the latter institut- It was in no amiable mood that the members of 
ing the crown the guardian of rich wards, under no the llou&o of Commons returned to their homes at tho 
supervision as to the use made of tho income derived beginning of Julyflittle pleased either with the per* 
from their estates or personal property. It was sonal conduct of the now king, or his wisdom in the 
generally known that Cecil derived a large portion management of public affairs. Tho general dissatis- 
of his immense revetiiios from such wardships ; but faction was greatly increased by the report that 
to prevent their attacks upon tho comipt system while parliament had been engaged in a struggle fox 
assuming a personal character, the commons prepared its own privileges and tho liberties of the nation, 
a petition to tho king in which they proposed to lay James had taken to negotiate with the arch-onomy of 
their complaints on the subject before him, offering England, and was actually on tho point of concluding 
at tlio same time to grant supplies equal in amount a treaty of alliance with Philip 111. of Spain. A few 
to those drawn by the crown from tho “court of weeks more showed that the report was perfectly 
wards,*’ if ho would consent to have tho institution true, realizing the worst expectations. Led away by 
abolished. Jamjjs’s prime minister got alarmed at this his minions, and, to some extent, by the queen, who 
sfop, and to stifle tho further advance of tho proposi- made no secret of her partiality lor all friends of 
lion, set out upon a dexterous flank movement. In his Romo, James consented to enter into communication 
speech from tho throne, tlie king had already thrown with tho ambassador of Philip HI., the count of Villa 
out hints about his intention to accomplish the Mediana, as soon as gi eat minister of Henry IV. 
political union of England and Scotland, and he now had tumed his back upon him; and being drawn 
persuaded him to bring tho matter definitely before onward step by step, ho found himself, before many 
parliament, so that active steps might he taken to months were over, inextricably entangled in tho 
carry liLs wishes into effect. The subject had no diplomatic meshes of Spain, Distributing money 
sooner boon mentioned in tho commons, when they with open hands, Philip’s envoy soon enrolled a 
wore all astir, and dropping the discussions about largo party at court; and two of the new favourites 
purveyance, wardships, monopolies, and other griev- of tho king, Henry Howard, whom he had raised to 
ancies, began to entertain the union question as one of tho peerage under the title of earl of Isorthampton, 
paramount importanco. As foreseen b\^ Cecil, though and Thomas Howard, created carl of Suffolk, 
not by the king, the project of binding the two laboured with all thcir#might to bring tlio scheme of 
realms closely together, so as to constitute, in the a Spanisli alliance to a successful end. By the 
woitls of James, “ one worship to God, one kingdom middle of May tho paity had got so fur as to obtain 
entirely governed, one uniformity in laws,” mot James’s consent for the meeting of commisBioners to 
witli the most determined ro.sistanco of the lower discuss tho preliminaries of peace; and on tho 20th 
house. Partly out of a nan’ow spirit of jealousy of tho month tho representatives of tho two govorn- 
against the Scotch followers of James, by whom, as monts mot for tho first time, on tl^e Spanish side 
was said in tho house, “nothing was unasked, and Villa M^diana, together with tho Count d’Aremberg, 
to whom nothing was denied,” but partly also out of who had come back from Flanders ; and on tho part 
a sincere mistrust of the purity of the king’s inten- of England the two Howards, C’ooil, tho earl of 
lions, tho English representatives blandly rofased Devonshire, the lord treasurer, Ijord Buckhurst, 
their co-operation in passing ,any lows tending recently created earl of 'Dorset, and the lord high 
towards tho groat object; and all that they could bo admiral, the earl of Nottingham, who, as Lord 
]un\suiuled into, after long debates, was to nominate Howard of Effingham, had seen tho Jnviticiblo Armada 
iuurteon commissioners to consider tho matter, in fly into the North Sea. All the Howards being favourr 
conjunction with the lords, who were to appoint a able to tho Spanish inteiest, and Cecil having likewise 
like number. Immediately after, on the 7ili of July, touched tho gold of the count of Villa Mediana, the 
James prorogued tho cornmoriw, with an angiy negotiations made very quick progi’oss, so that at tho 

for farewell. “You see with what clearness and end of two months tho treaty was ready for tho 
sincerity T have behaved myself in this errand,” he king’s signature. To expedite this lost fonnality, 
wrote, “even thiough all tho progress thoieof, Philip 111. despatched one of liis chief advisers, the 
though \ will not say too little regarded hj' you, but constable of Castile, who arrived in England on tho 
I may justly say not so willingly embraced* by you Pith of August, five wooks after the prorogation of 
as tho woithincss of the matter doth well deserve, ipaiiiament, bringing with him fresh supplies of gold. 

I protest to (rod thefiuits thereof will chiefly tend Tlio earls of Northampton, of Suffolk, and other# 
to your own weal, prosperity, and increase of who had assisted in advancing Spanish interests, got 
Ktrengtl? and greatness. ^ But nothing can stay you the payment of their services, and even Cecil felt 
from liearkcning unto it hut jealousy and distrust, not ashamed to accept a pension of four thousand 
either 0^ me the propounder, or of the matter by me crowns, which was raised to six thousand in the 
propounded.” The concluding words of the king following year. This done, James was pushed fot- 
w^re very extraordinary. “ Jtisyou now to make ward; and on the JOih of August ho swore, with 
tho choice,” iio exclaimed, “either by yielding to the groat solemnity, to observe tho treaty made with bis 
providence of God, and embracing that which he« dear friend ancl ally, Philip HI. Tho nows that the 
hath casten into your mouths^ to prooure the pros- king had associated himself with Bie patron of the, j 
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a-tid tho Xnqii1sttk>n» tlio pi'oieOior of the pope, { 
opj^tosfior of the Netherlands, was received I 
wi&^nllen oud ominoiiis silence throughout the 
country. In' London alone there was some slight 
stir, the people pointing with fingers of scorn upon 


Northampton pid SutFolk, both of whom were -en- 
gaged inbuilding themselves splendid mansions upon 
xoundatioxis of Spanish gold. 

The conclusion of the treaty with Spain bad a 
groat effect in strengthening the puntanical element 
in the nation. It pleased neither Protestants nor 
Catholics, for oven among the latter, still very 
numerous in England, there were but few willing to 
purchase the victory of their own creed at the price of 
national dependence. The alliance with Philip ITL, 
therefore, while it alannod all the disciples of the 
new faith, was not much more welcome to the mode- 
rate adherents of the old religion, and thus made the 
whole cuiTont of popular feeling move visibly towards 
the advanced section of reformers, which was up- 
holding* political together with religious liberty. 
However, while puritanism developed itself, the 
opposite extreme, represented by the fanatic adherents 
of the church of Pome, gained strength likewise ; 
they formed themselves into a closer, firmer-knit 
boefy on the withdrawal of the more moderate men 
of tJieir own party, and what they lost in numbers 
they gained in zeal. Desperate men, ready to stake 
their goods, their lives’, and their hopes of eternal 
happiness, in the cause of what they held to ho the 
true religion, and to advance it through crime and 
sin, had never been wanting among the latter class; 
and time and circumstances nhw joined once more a 
knot of those wild enthusiasts, bent, like the assassins 
of the Bartholomew night, to gain the favour of high 
heaven by* sprinkling tlio earth with blood. It was 
in the summer of 1004 that half a dozen extreme 
fiinatios 6amo to meet each other for the first time in 
London, to discuss a plan for a Bartholomew massacre 
on a small scale. Their meetings took placff at the 
invitation of a gentleman of good family and position, 
named Kobort Catesby, owner of a largo estate at 
Ashby St. Logers, in Northamptonshire, whose ances- 
tors had filled offices of hig£ trust under the crown, 
one of them having been the favourite minister of 
Pichaid HI. Robert Catesby himself, educated by 
Jesuit* teachers, was a zealous adherent of the church 
of Rome, and in the reign of Elizabeth had suffered 
for his faith by being thrown into prison during the 
time the Armada was approaching the shores of 
England. The persecution he had ujidergone had 
added to his deep hatred of Protestantism, fruit of 
his early training, which ho sought to satisfy on 


various occasions by engaging in conspiracies apiinst 
the govemment, notably in that of the earl of Essex. 
On its failure, ho kept brooding over now designs to 
effoot a revolution, so as to bring about a return of | 
tlio Roman Catholics to power, and after long schem- | 
ing he hit upon a horrible plan for arriving at the 
dcsiied result with one groat effort. It was to blow 
up* by means of gunpowder, the two houses of parlia- 
mont at a moment when the king with his family 
and his nunistors would bo present, and having thus 
rid, with a single stroke, of th(^ whole oxecutivo, 
e legislature, and all the leading men of the realm, 
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to establish a new government composed entirely of 
his own partizans. This terrific plan Catesby com- 
municated first to two intimate friends, gentleinoii of 
wealth and education like himself, Thomas Winter 
and John Wright, who both approved it, and pro- 
mised their full assistance towards its rotilisaliori. 
I’he three conspirators were joined soon after by two 
more, Thomas Peixsy, a gentleman pensioner, and 
steward of the earl of Northumberland, and Guido, or 
Guy Fawkes, a soldier of fortune who had served as 
officer in the Spanish ai'my in Flanders, and whom 
lliomas Winter had mot at Ostond and brought to 
England. . All the five met, towai’ds the end of AJay, 
I(j04, at Catesby *s lodgings, a lonely house near Si. 
Clement’s Inn, in the Strand, and on their knees and 
in presence of a priest, swore a fearful oath not to 
rest till they had accomplished their purpose. 'Jhon 
> the priest, Father Gerrard, a Jesuit missionary, gave 
them tlie sacrament and the absolution. 

The first step of the conspirators fowaids the 
execution of their plan was to hire a houses adjoining 
the parliament building, which was done by Thomas 
Percy without the slightest suspicion being awakened, 
his office requiring conshint attendance at court and 
in the House of liords. It was intended at fii'st by 
Catesby to fonn a rapid connection between the 
vaults under the parliament building and the cellai'^ 
of tlio house taken in Percy’s namc,^bo as to bring on 
the catastrophe at once; but this Mas found to he 
impossible after an examination; and he and his 
fiiends therefore prepared for the task of undeimining 
the thick w^alls, a woik which they could not expect 
4o accomplish under soveial months. To soorcto the 
gmdually accumulated stores of gunpowder, another j 
house was hired on the Surrey side of the river, 
opposite Westminster; and the month of December 
with its long nights having arrived by this time, they 
all set to work digging and breaking away stones. 
The labour was of a kind to which they w^ere entirely 
unaccustomed, and to advance in it as fast as possible, 
two more persons were taken into the Scciet, Christo- 
pher Wright, a j^ounger brother of John Wright, and 
Robert I^y, a Catholic gentleman in reduced circum- 
stancos, acting as attendant upon Catesby. To the 
number of seven now, the conspirators went on 
labouring day and niglit, armed to the teeth, with 
Guy Fawkes standing as sentinel at the door, ready 
to give the alarm at tlio approach of any foe or 
intruder. Sleeping on the hard floor, living upon 
the coarsest food, and thinking of nothing else but I 
the realisation of their potent scheme, the seven 
cheered their hours of rest by conversing on what 
they would ‘do when once the spark from their hands 
had touched the powder-barrels, blowing king and 
queen, lords, bishops, pi ivy councillors, knights, 
and commons high up into the air, in such a sheet of 
flame as the world had never seen before. Catesby 
proposed that, the whole royal family having perished, 
except the little Princess Elizabeth, the king’s eldest 
daugnter, who was being educated under the care of 
Lord Harrington, at Combo Abbey, near Coventry, 
they should seize her, proclaim her queen, and cany 
on the government in her name, until the time when 
sljo could be given in maniago to a SpaiuNh oi- 
Austrian prince. This atrangouicnt was conseiiied 
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j 1o ^enerally^ after which the parte of the immediate 
j action wcTO divided between the conepiralors. To 
i (jny Fawkee, the most dcteimined man among them, 
was loft the task of keeping guard over the cave, 
and at the final moment applying the match to the 
train of powder; Thomas rercy was charged with 
securing Prinooss Elizalx)f li ; John Wright agreed to 
despatch the prince of Wales and any of the other 
children of the king wlio might not bo at his side 
and share his fate in the parliament building; and 
Catosby reserved to himself the chief conduct and 
lc 3 adorsJiip of the entorpriso, including intercommu- 
nication with the Jesuit agents, who wereixj direct a 
rising of tho Catlxolics of the realm, and send assist- 
ance from l’'laiult*rs and Rome, as soon as the sound 
of tho thunder and tho flash of tho mighty sheet of 
fire that was to lay the people of England prostrate 
sliould re-echo over the world. Thus they bchomed 
and plotted, the seven men, “all wliich seven,” said 
Guy Fawkes in his supi'cmo hour, “ were gentlemen 
of name and blood, and not any was employed in or 
about this action, no, not so much as in digging and 

1 mining, that was not a gentleman.” 

James, in proroguing his first parliament at the 
beginning < »f J uly, 1604, had commanded it should meet 
again in Pebniary of the following year ; but when 
tho time arrived he dreaded tho meeting, and post' 
poned it till October. Guy Fawkes and his associates 
wore not sorry for tho del^iy, for the walls which 
they wore attempting to pierce were hard as granite, 
and tho further they went the thicker they seemed 
to grow. Tlioy were disturbed, toe, in their woik^ 
by fearful noises, appearing as if pioducod by spirits* 
of tlie nether woilcl. Once, at the hour of midnight, 
they heard tho slow tolling of a funeral hell deep in 
tho bowels of the earth, to which they listened awe- 
struck in deepest silence and with unutterable emo- 
tion. Rut tlie more they listened tho louder it 
grew, and tho solemn tolling did not cease until one 
of thorn, more courageous or moio pious than tho 
rest, took a few diops of holy water, tho present of a 
priest, and sprinkled them on tho ground. This 
instantly stopped the agonising sounds, and they 
were able to dig with renewed stiength, and to stir 
each other with visions of the grand future, discei li- 
able beyond tho fiery mountain which tlioy were 
building up, when heresy would be extinguished in 
the land of their birth, the mass be heard again in 
its cathedrals, and a nation of believers kntd once 
inoi'o at the feet of the successor of tlie apostle. Jsow 
they hoard tho bell afresh, but it came no hmger 
from the nether but from tho upper world. Tlio 
morning dawned, and Guy Fawkes entered, and told 
his friends tliat they need dig no longer, as the cave 
immediately under the parliament building, to reach 
which they liad been labouring for months, was open 
and at tlieir disposition. A coal merchant who had 
kept his stock there had just (piittod the place, and 
jt was to be lot to the first comer. Thomas Percy 
immediately secured tho place; and a few nights 
after thirty-six barrels of gunpowder were brought 
tho house on tlio opposite side of tho river, and 
stowed away immodiatoly undm' the hall where the 
king was to meet the lords and commons of the realm. 
To tlie se^’cu conspirators,— joined rocentjy by on 

eighth in ^tesb/s seTvanif« a man named 

Bates, whom they were compelled to ^ 

the secret, yet did not look upon as an eq[ual*^tae 
unexpected success seemed nothing loss tlian a mark 
of divine providence in favour of their undertak^gj 
and they once move sank on their knees and made a , 
solemn oath never to abandon the woik. 

Everything was ready now for the great design ; 
but it was only May, and the king had prorogued 
tho parliament till the flrd of October, so that five 
months had to elapse before Guy Fawkes could put 
the match to his powder-baiTels. Tc» make the best 
use of tho time, Catesby proposed to his friends to 
seek new acoompHcos, who miglit assist them in 
their vast designs after the powder had done its 
work, in various parts of England os well as abroad, 
especial care being taken to delect men possessed of 
means, with the aid of wandering priests and of tho 
secret agents of Rome. Tliis was agreed to, and tho 
thiiiy-six barrels having boon covered up with bars 
of iron, over which were spread a thousand billets of 
wood and five hundred faggots, the conspirators 
started in various directions, Guy Fawkes proceeding 
to Flanders, Catesby going into the midland counties, 
Thomas Percy to the west of England, and tho others 
in various directions, Robcit Kay being left behind 
to keep watch over tho powder-cave. Guy Fawkes 
was tho first to i-ehini fi*om his mission, in the 
middle of August; he had attempted to gain over 
Sir William Stanley and Captain Owen, tw^o Roman 
Catliolics holding military commands in tho Nether- 
lands, but had been unsuccessful, obtaining nothing 
but vague promises of assistance, dependent upon 
preliminary success. Catesby in the moan while 
attempted a bolder stioke. lie partly admitted one 
of his friends, Sir Edmund Baynham, a gentleman of 
largo property in Gloucestershire, into the great 
secret, and dosnatched him on a mission to Romo, to 
tell tliQ holyTathor that a wonderful event would 
soon take place in England, burning the head of the 
serpent of heresy, and to pray for his help to diiccfc 
the .sequence. At the beginning of yeptember, 
Catosby mot Thomas Percy at Bath, when it was 
decided between them to initiate three more zealous 
Roman Catholiep, all of them men of wealth, into 
tho conspiracy, chiefly with the object of procuring 
funds for buying aims and enlisting followers. The 
tliiec men selected 'were Sir Evorard Digby, of 
Ihystoke, in Rutlandshire, a nohlo-mindod, enthu*» 
siastic youth, united to a beautiful and afTectionaio 
wife, and poi>iJb88ing oveiy^lhing to make life blissful; 
Ambrose Rokewood, of Coldham Hall, Suffolk, head 
of an ancient and opulent family, equally young, 
and also newly married ; and Sir Francis' Treshant, 
a middle-aged man, owner of largo estates in North- 
amptonshiie, and who had suffei*ed much from pense- 
cution in tho reign gf Elizabeth. Digby and Rokewood 
w^ore drawn into the plot very unwillingly ; they 
shuddered at the thought of the fearful deed that 
was to bo accomplished, but finally consented to 
stake their lives on it, solely for tho sake of a deep 
and fervent attachment for Catesby, their bosom . 
fnond, whose passionato at dour in tho esause fof 
which he was struggling and scheming seemed to 
exercise a magic influence over all with whom to 
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tiontiwtt. It also vrona. Sir I’ranois TrtttlAm, 
eowte of Catosby ; but with him motives of personal 
revenged wero the loading influence, and being a 
of wavering mood, and of no great personal 
' oouiage, the loader of the conspirators repented his 
trust in him almost immediately after ho had given 
it. His suspicions were shared by Thomas Percy 
and Guy Fawkes ; and fur the first time their minds 
began to be filled with dark apprehensions of 
ti’cachery. Their hands henceforth clung tight to 
the hilt of thoir swords, ready to stab false friends 
as well as open foes. 

By the end of September the whole of the con- 
spirators had returned to London to prepare for the 
great stroke. They were now ton in number, and 
had thixie more allies in throe priests, John Gerrard, 
who had given the sacrament and absolution to the 
originators of the plot at the house near St. Clement's 
Inn; Thomas Green way, the fetlier confessor of 
Winter and Wright; and Henry Garnet, superior 
of ihe Jesuits in England. While the latter wore 
woiking to bring about a general rising of the 
Catholics, Caloshy employed the money advanced 
by Sir Everard I'ligby, Ambrose Ecjkewood, and Sir 
Inomas Tresham, amounting in the whole to about 
four thousand pounds, to buy arms and ammunition, 
fis well as to fit out a small vessel, in which Winter 
was to sail for Flanders as soon os Guy Fawkes had 
spning the mine, to biing back a number of his old 
friends, officers in the Spanish army. Everything 
was complete for the final catastrophe, when once 
more the calculations wore disturbed by a postpono-i 
mont of tJio meeting of parlitanent, it being pro- 
rogued bv the king from the 3rd ot October to the 
fdli of b\)vcmber. The conspiratoi'S, already full of 
a])pr(‘heiisions and misgivings as to the good faith 
«>f at least ono of tluur accomplices, wore startled 
by the news of this fiesli inoideni ; and to find out 
%vhether there was any ground for snspedting that 
the gi*and secret had been betrayed, tliey sent l^ercy 
to tbo House of Lords on the day ol'^formal proroga- 
titin to watch the countenaijcos and btihaviour of the 
lords present at the ceremony. He found everything 
peifectly quiet, and tlio assembled knot of peers and 
btatg dignitaries as dull, drowsy, and apathetic as if 
sitting at a public dinner, instead of over a volcano 

; repared to tear their bodies into invisible shreds, 
'he report wont far to calm the agitated minds of 
Catosby and his associates ; but a few days had 
scarcely elapsed before Uiey had another source of 
uneasiness. Sir Thomas Tresham, whom all had 
begun to mistrust, came forward to propose that a 
hint of the fatal stroke which they were preparing 
should be given to several of his friends in the House 
of Lords, ardent Roman Catholics, so that they could 
keep away from their seats at the day of the opening of 
parliament, and, their lives having tlius been saved, 
might bo able to assist them afterwards. Ho insisted 
that two noblemen especially should reooire notice, 
Lord Monteagle and liord Stourton, both distin- 
guished as advocates of the old religion in the assembly 
of the peers, but more dear to Tresham as being mar- 
ri^ to two of his sisters. The pr^osal was received 
with scorn and indignatioit by Catesby, who ener- 
j getically asserted that the whole tiibe of ermined 


peers were nothing but tools of a vulgar despotism, 
as well as “atheists, fools, and cowaids,” and that, 
besides, the cause for which Uiey were working was 
far toa mighty to think of risking its success liy the 
attempt of saving a few lives, whether worthy or 
worthless. “Rather than the project should net 
take effect,” he cried, in last reply to bis cousin's 
entreaties to warn the two lords, Monteagle and 
Stourton, “if they were as dear unto mo as mine 
son, they also must perish.” Sir Thomas 
Tresham said nothing more, but went his wa 3 % silent 
and gloomy, his mind full of unutterable thoughts. 

As the momentous day of tho mooting of parliament 
approached, Catesby and his confodoratos had fre- 
quent interviews at a lonely house at Enfield Chase, 
belonging to Henry Garnet, tbo Jesuit, to discuss 
the doin^ of each day, as well as plans for Uie 
future. They wore thus engaged on tlie evening of 
Saturday, tho 2Gth of Ocjtobor, but. without the 
presence of Sir Thomas Tiesham, who had declared 
nis intention to leave London for a few da^rs in ^ 
order to collect some money, necessary for tho under- ^ 
taking, on his estates in Nortliamptonshive. On tho 
same Saturday evening, Lord Monteagle, Tresham's 
brother-in-law, a good Roman Catholitj, but high in 
favour at court, gave an enteriainmont to some friends 
at his mansion at Iloxton, a mile fiom tho city, and 
on sitting down to snppcir, a footman catno and 
handed him a letter. It had been given to him, tho 
servant said, at the door by a tall man, whoso 
features ho had been unable to distinguish in tho 
dark, and who had ‘hurried off without saying a 
word. Lord Monteagle opened tho letter, glanced at 
its contents, and finding it rather illegible and 
without signature at tho bottom, tossed n o\or the 
table to one of his squire aUendants, a gentleman 
named Ward, requesting he would read it fo him. 

I Ward obcj'od, and read aloud . — “My lord, out of tli’e 
I love I bear to some of your fi icnds, I have a care of 
your preservation. Therefore I would advise you, as 
you tender your life, to devise some excuse to sliift of 
3 'our attendance at this i>arliament, for God and man 
hath concurred to punish the wickedness of this 
time. And think not slightly of this advoi tisemeut, 
butc retire j^oursclf into your countiy, where yoM 
may expect tho event in safety ; for thoiigh tlmro bo 
no appearance of any stir, yet I say they shall 
receive a terrible blov;' this pailiament, and yet they 
shall not see who hurts them. This counsel is not to 
bo contemned, because it may do j'ou good, and can 
do you no harm, for tho danger is past hn soon us ! 
you have burnt the letter. And 1 hope God will 
give you tho grace to make good use of it, to whose 
holy protection I commend ^vu.” Although anony- 
mous, the tone of the letter, its studied vagueness, 
and yet eamest enlioat}^ made a deep impression 
upon Lord Monteagle, so that he instantly left the 
table and set out for Whitehall, to communicate it to 
the head of tho government, Cecil, who had been 
created e^rl of Salisbury a few months jirevious, was 
ready to sit down to supper in company with 
lords Nottingham, Suffolk, Worcester, and Norlh- 
|impton, when Monteagle arrived, and, drawing, him 
into a side room, put tllo anonymous note in his 
hands. Some lumours of an i» tended rising of the 
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Homan Catholics had already como to the ears of 
Salisbury through his numerous spies ; ho noverfhe- 
losB BOOTOod inclined to treat Ihe matter lightly, and 
merely offered to take Suffolk into the secret. The 
latter looked very grave when, being called into the 
itkim, the letter was shown to him ; the words “ they 
shall reooivo a terrible blow tin's parliament, and yet 
they shall not see wlio hurts them/* struck him as full 
of meaning, knowing that the pailiament building, of 
which ho held the superintondonce as lord chamber- 
lain, had subterranean chambers, let to strangers. 
Tho idea that gunpowtler might be hidden in one or 
all of these rcoesses came upon him in an instant ; and 
Salisbury and Monleagle agreeing in the j)Ossibility 
of such a danger, it was detonnined to communicate 
tho matter to the king. However, the affair did 
not appear very pressing, and James being out of 
town killing hares, his prime minister sat down with 
his fiiends and supped very monily, while a few 
hundr(‘d yaNis from them Guy Fawkes paced up and 
down, in the feeble light of a lanlem, amidst bis 
thirty-six barrels of gunpowder — sufficient to turn 
Westminster and Whitehall together in^o a heap of 
ruins, and make the suppers of all dwelling therein 
their last upon earth. 

King James was hunting at Royston, in Essex, 
when Salibbuiy iwoived the ammyiuous letter fH^m 
Lord Montoagle. His majesty had never enjoyed 
the noble amusement of shooting little animals, and 
SCO thorn bleed to death at his feet in mute agony, so 
much as at this moment, and therefore instead of 
returning to town, as expected, on llie lost day of 
October, a Ihursday, to prepare for tho opening of 
parliament on tho following Tuesday, ho staj'cd 
away till late on Saturday, so that his minister could 
not hapd him the all-important note till tho Sunday 
morning. Salisbury oxocrrted his task with courtier- 
liko address, and having hinted at tho suspicion as to 
a powder-magazine being laid in the cave under the 
pailiament building, was content to accept the king’s 
order to scaioh the place as a marveHous effusion of 
wisdom, produce of sudden inspiratif^in. Tho royal 
commaml was carried out tho day after, Monday, the 
4tli of November, when, at three o’clock in the after- 
noon, thc3 lord chamberlain, accompanied by a few 
servants, descended into the cave, under tho pretence 
of looking for some hangings used in the chamber of 
tbo lords at tho opening oeromony that had been 
mislaid. On forcing o]^on tlio door, and thro>ving a 
glance into tho interior, Suffolk involuntarily fell back 
a step ; lie saw tho cave was illuminated by a feeble 
light, and in one corner of it fhcio stood “aver}' 
tall and desperate fellow,” scowling at the iirtnidors. 
Recovering from liis surprise, and affecting a cardless 
manner, the lord chamberlain asked tho stranger 
who he was, and getting for reply that his name wiis 
John Johnson, and that ho was in tlio service of Mr, 
Thomas Percy, gentleman pensioner, he shut the 
door again, and retreated with his followers. As 
soon as they wgtg gone, the “tall and desperate 
fcllctw,” no other than Guy Fawkes, hurried away to 
mefet his accomplices, and toll them what had hap 
pened. They were partly prepared for the oommu-* 
nication, tho report of the warning letter sent t^ 
l»ord Monteagle^ and of the furUicr proceedings of 


Salisbury, having come to their ears already 
seoiet channels, and having given riso to sotne enciv 
gotio proceedings on their part. Suspecting Sir 
Francis Trosham to have written the anonymous 
letter, they had summoned him to a nightly meeting, 
pi^epared to kill him at tlio instant if showing the 
slightest sign of j^ilt in words or manner; however, 
when charged with tho deed, tho accused exhibited 
so serono a countenance, and swore so boldly that he 
know nothing whatever of tho matter, that they let 
him go again, thinking that after all the note might 
be tho more product of the government spies hover- 
ing around them, and would not lead to a detection 
of their plans. They adhered to this belief, though 
with much doubt and apprehension, even after Guy 
Fawkes had brought the news of tho lord chamber- 
lain’s visit to tho cave. That their confederate had 
not been arrested on tho spot left some hope in the 
minds of the conspirators; and after a long and 
anxious deliberation, they resolved tluit he should 
re turn to his post. It was late on Monday everting 
when tho resolution was come to; the parliament 
Wets to meet at ten on the following moi ning, and, 
with tho stroke of the clock, Qny Fawkes was to 
di'op his spark of fire, and tmn liis baf‘k upon tho 
doomed palace of Westminster. 

Guy iWkes took his place, as oidcred, an hour 
before midnight, booted and spurred, liis lantern in 
liis loft hand and his right on tho hilt of his sword, 
Robert Kay had accompanied him to the cave, but 
left at the end of a few piinutos, after handing him a 
‘watch which Percy had purchased for him, that ho 
might know tho right time when to set light to the 
faggots inclosing tho long line of daik Ixivrels, con- 
noctecl by a train of gunpowder. After pacing the 
gloomy chamber for awhile, Guy Fawkes began to 
I fool du)wsy,.and s.at down to rest himself, his head 
sinking upon his breast. 'Iliere was death staling at 
him on every side, and the danger of being appre- 
hended, shut yp in a dungeon, and killed after 
nameless torments, w^as great and imminent; yet 
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IliirfiiA it fftlk, M trembled m% a |^d 

all but auperhuiuau iu ilB mten- 
siwBi^ug hitu above every ooneideration of 
and fear. Ho had not the least mercenary or even 
nersonal interest in the execution of the scheme of 
mood on which he was engaged ; he received no pay, 
and hoped for no reward of any kind ; and he was 
conscious that the fatal spark of fire which ho was 
carrying in his hand might, and probably would, 
claim him as first victim, tearing his bocly into 
atoms, and leaving bis soul to account to the Creator 
for the hoiTible deed of which he had been guilty. 
But Quy Fawkes trembled not; gaunt fanaticism, 
hell-bom and heaven-soaring, hod lifted his body 
al)ovo ail earthly calculations of hope or fear, and 
steeled liis soul impenetrably against the whisperings 
of reason and conscience. Ho was sitting quietly, 
with his head upon his breast, as if going to sloop, 
wlien faint stops approached from without. A moment 
more and the door burst open ; then came a struggle 
of a few seconds, and Guy Fawkes was in the grip of 
a dozen men, who throw him on the ground, bound 
hand and foot. The approach had boon so sudden as 
to leave him no time to hurl his lantein against the 
wall, upon the train of gunpowder ; but lying on the 
ground, conqueiHid, foiled inwall his iiilciitions, and 
unable to stir, ho yet remained calm and collected, 
not betraying by a single sign the feelings agitating 
bis breast. To the question addressed to him by Sir 
Thomas Kny vett, commander of the guards who had 
taken him prisoner, as to his design, ho quietly 
replied that his puiposo lu^d been to blow up in the 
morning the king and the two houses of imrhainent? 
but to the further interrogation as to who wore his 
accomplices ho refused to answer, saying they might 
do with him what they liked. lie was thereupon 
carried straightway to Whitehall, first inlo the apart* 
merits of Salisbury, and from thence, accompanied by 
the miiiist.er, to the king’s bedroom. Uliough bound 
securely, and surrounded by soldiers, tlio bold tall 
man brouglit before James made* him shiver and 
trciinble, and rotreating^to the end of the bedchamber, 
ho restricted himself to miAing some cautious interro- 
gations. Guy Fawkes gave his answers without the 
least hesitation. The king asking how ho could have 
bean so wicked to plan tlio death of a vast number of 
innocent pei*son8, ho quickly replied: “Dangerous 
diseases require desperate remedies ! ” and to the 
next question, regarding the extraordinary quantity 
of gunpowder ho had collected, the curt answer was, 
“ One of my objects consisted in blowing all Scotch- 
men back into Scotland.’* Janies would hear no 
more, but ordered the criminal to be taken to Uio 
Tower, and to ho put through all the degrees of 
torture. “ I’he gentler tortures are to bo first used 
' unto him,” his majesty was plo^d to command ; “ et 
in per gradus ad ima tendatuf : and so God speed 
your good work.” 

The tidings of the apprehension of Guy Fawkes 
reached his fellow-conspirators at the instant; and by 
the dawn of day of Tuesday the 5th of November, 
they had saddled their horses, and wore flying away 
from London at full gallop, on the road to the north. 
Their intention was not to save their lives, whicli. 

' they might have very easily done by walking 


on board the ship which they had chartered, ready 
to lift its anchors and sail at a moraent’s notice, 
but to stir up an inBuncction in the midland and 
northern counties, in accordance with the plan 
previously determined upon. Catesby and John 
Wright were the fii'st to leave, sloating before the 
sun had risen; and the two were followed in a 
couple of hours by Percy and Claistophor Wright. 
Soon after nine o’clock, Robert Kay procured a hoT*se 
and^ made ofi* ; and at ten Kokowood loft the city 
behind him, ho being the best mounted of all, as 
owner of a magnificent stud of horses, which ho had 
posted in relays all the way to Rugby, the latter 
town, near which Sir Evoraid Digby possessed largo 
estates, having been made the general meeting place 
of the conspirators. The only one of them still 
remaining in liondon was Tliomas Winter, who 
determined to examine the stale of things with his 
own eyes before following in the wake of his 
comrades, lie boldy made his way to the royal 
palace, which ho found sui rounded by soldiers, with 
a vast multitude shouting in front, pouring their 
maledictions upon the heads of all traitors ; and ihi^ 
not sounding pleasant to his oar, hoatteinptod to roach 
the house of parliament, yet could only get to the 
middle of King Street, being stopped here by guards, 
who told him that no one was allowed to pix>ceed 
further south. Unwilling to ^dispute the point, 
Winter quietly walked back to his lodgings, through 
streets getting more and more crowded, and saddling 
his steed spurred away northward. I'liore were now 
seven darings men flying along the road to North- 
ampton; but they did not remain long in the order in 
which they had started. About three miles beyond 
IJ Ighgate, Robert Kay was overtaken by Rokewood, 
and the two rode together for a short wiiiJo, till the 
former found his horse to get lame, and was fain to 
lay down in a field, wdiere ho was taken the next 
day. Tlio speed at which Rokewood was riding I 
biought him up with Percy and Christopher Wright, 
forty miles finthor down the road ; and not far ofi', a 
little beyond Brickhill, tbo three mot Catesby and 
John Wright They pressed on now all five, like 
men flying for their lives, Rokewood leading the way, 
and Percy with John Wright, on falling somewhat 
behind, getting so excited as to Lear off their cloaks 
and throw them into a hedge, in order that they 
might ride the faster. A t six o’clock in the evening 
they reached Ashby St. Legoi’s, in Nortliamptonshiro, 
the seat of Catesby, where they encountered some of 
their friends, leaniing at the same time that Sir 
Everard Digby had gathered a number of adherents 
around him, and was staying at Dimchurch, in 
Warwickshire, anxiously awaiting the signal of the 
groat stroke in the capital having succeeded. They 
thereupon^ took to their steeds again and rode on to 
meet Digby, whom they found in the midst of a laigo 
circle of the gentry of the neiglibourhood, all stanch 
Roman Catholics. Catoeby appealed to them in 
eloquent words, not mentioning tlie failure of his 
great scheme, with which, indeed, they were un- 
acquainted, but informing them that a revolution was 
preparing, and “ that now was the time to stir for tlio 
Catholic cause.” But tibey leplied, to his consterna- 
tion, that they would hot sir and that tiioy meant 
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to be loyal to tbe king and government, expecting 
mure good from peace than tlmy could possibly gain 
by reunion. With this, they all quitted the place; 
and when the morning dawned the consinrators once 
more found themselves alone. 

Though greatly disheartened by the refusal of 
Digby*s friends to join thoir cause, Catcsby and his 
companions were yet loth to give in, and attempt to 
save their lives by flying to the nearest seaport and 
embark for Flanders. Joined by Thomas Winter, 
who had come up slowly from London, they wont, on 
the Wednesday morning, to Warwick, whore they 
wnzod some cavalry horses, exchanging them for 
their own tired steeds, and then spurred on to 
iluddington, in Worcestershire, the residence of 
Father Gi eenway, and of Henry (5arnot> head of the 
English Jesuits. On beholding the fomer, who had 
come out to meet them, Catesby joyfully exclaimed, 
“ Hero at least is a man who will live and die with 
us I” but the noyvs of tho failure of all thoir plans had 
no sooner boon communicated to Father Qroonway, 
when ho turned round and went to hide himself in 
tho house of a Catholic gentleman at Hondlip, always 
open as a refuge for priests. At Huddington, centre 
of a largo district known for its fervent attachment 
to the old religion, Catesby made another groat effort 
to stir up a rising, but withouii ibo least success, the 
population refusings to a man to have anything to do 
with him and his confederates. After a long 
harangue to a crowd assembled in tho street, one of 
them, acting as spokesman, addressed* Catesby. “ Who 
are you for ?” ho asked. “ We are for God and tho 
country,*' replied the loader of tho oonsnirators. 
•‘And wo,” shouted tho other, “am for God, txie king, 
and tlie country." The danger that the people would 
lay hands upon them now appeared imminent ; the 3 ^ 
gave their horses once more the spur, and towards 
midnight arrived at Holbeach, two miles from 
Stourbridge, on the borders of Staffordshire and 
Worcestornhiro. Hero they learnt that the sheriffs of 
both counties, having received orders from London, 
were in full pursuit of them, with allJ tho forties at 
thoir command, determined to take .ahem dead or 
alive. Sir Evorard Digby thereupon took to flight ; 
hvit Catesby, Winter, Percy, Kokowood, and the two 
Wrights refused to stir from the spot, deeming fur- 
ther efforts useless, and scorning to ran away from 
their pursuers. They barricaded tho house at Hol- 
boach where they wore staying, and calmly awaited 
tbo arrival of the soldiers, resolved to die arms in 
hand. As a preliminary, they sat down before the 
fire to dry some of their gunpowder, which had got 
wot during tho day in crossing the river Stour ; but 
bringing it too near the flame an explosion ensued, 
burning Catesby and Rokewood severely on face 
and hands. Ail present shuddered, sokod by a 
sudden feeling of honor and vague remorse. They 
thought they saw in tho explosion the finger of God’s 
providence, bringing vengeance upon them by the 
same moans which they intended to employ to hurl 
others into death, John Wright, himself utibnri, 
went up to (Jatosby, and crying out “ Woe is that wo 
have seen this day I ** called for the rest of the 
tjgwder, that they might blow themselves into the air 
Tmcilicr. But the leader refused ; like a lion at bay 
T»oit 1 ^ 


he yearned for the flgh^ ec^ldng imt 
death in battle. ^ \ 

Tho battle was not long in coming. At eleven 
oWock on the morning of Friday, the sheriff of 
Worcestershire, Sir Richard Walsh, arrived with 
large body of soldiers, and surrounding the house in 
which the rebels had taken refuge, summoned theth 
to surrender. Tho reply was a shot, aimed at the/ 
magistrate but wounding one of his men. At this, 
the Boldiem rushed against the house from two sides, 
opening a cross fire upon tho inmates, who had 
gathered in a group in the hall, their muskets 
thrown away, and with nothing but the naked 
swords in thoir hands. Thick upon them now fell 
the fire of the assailants, one of the first shotl^ killing 
John Wright, and another stretching his brotlier 
dead upon the floor. Rokewood droiiped next, 
blooding from half a dozen wounds, while Thomas 
Winter, brandishing his sword, was hit in the right 
arm. “ Stand by me, Tom,” Catesby cried to his old 
friend, “and we will die togothor." Tho words 
were scarcely from his lips, when a shower of lead 
and iron came flying through the air, laying all tlio 
conspirators prostrai^ tho same bullet passing through 
the bodies of Catesby andf Percy, inflicting mortal 
wounds on botb. A Aream of blood gushed forth 
from the breast of tho rebel leader, his eyes got dim, 
his knees falteiH^d, and ho sank upon tho ground. 
But by an immense effort, ho half raised himself 
again, and amidst a storm of fire and flame crawled 
into an adjoining room, where an imago of the 
Virgin was standing upright against tho wall, lie 
clasped it in dumb agony; he pressed it to his heart ; 
ho kissed it fervently; and kissing and embracing 
expired, his stiff arms thrown around tiio cold 
marble. Sudden quiet Laving followed the loud 
tumult of arms, tho sheriff marched in, and carefully 
examining the bodies upon tho ground, put the 
corpses aside, and carried off those still breathing. 
There were only two prisoners left for him, Roke- 
wood and Winter, both severely wounded, and 
praying that they might die before long. But death 
would not come, freely, (A’ by force ; tho soldiers, 
fearing tho prisoners might commit suicide, tightly 
bound their arms, as if pleased that some few at least 
of the great rebels should be left to face the stl^rn 
verdict of earthly justice. 

On Sunday, the 10th of November, two days after 
tho combat at Ilolboach, a solemn thanksgiving was 
offered in all the churches of London and tho chief 
towns of the kingdom for tho escape of his majesty 
and tho royal family from the gunpowder plot. 
James had opened parliament the day previous, after 
a postponement of four days, with a veiy singular 
speech, descanting upon the moral and philosophical 
aspect of tho conspiracy. At the bcgining, ho in« 
formed the representatives of tho nation that human 
boHigs had tho chance of suffering death in a violent 
manner in three different ways, namely, from tho 
hands of otlier men, from wild beasts, and from 
insensible things : which latter ho declared to bo the 
most unmerciful and cruel, and then went on to 
take great credit to himself for having annihilated 
»the designs of vile plotters that he and others should; 
perish by such means, llie merit of tl^ interpi^pta- 
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JaM^H koj^i ent^ely to hinmlff Inn ting tliat ho ha<] 
a^ihpTiimod the task by heavenly in8j)iration, 
Vhtoh enabled him to interpret dark phrases, 
**o<mtrary to the ordinary grammar construction 
of ihe'in, and in another sort than I am sure any 
divine or lawyer in any university would have 
taken them.” After expressing his gratefulness to 
providenoe, his majesty went to look at the picture 
ftem another direction. “One thing, for my own 
part,” he oKclairaed, “ have I cause to thank God in : 
'that if God for our sins had suffered their wicked 
intents to have prevailed, it should never have been 
spoken nor written in age$^-'BUCci?eding that 1 had 
died ingloriously in an alc-liouse, or such vile place, 
but mino end should have l^een with the most 
honourable and liest company, and iu the most 
honourable and fittest pkee for a king to bo in, for 
doing the turns most proper to Ids office.” The 
R|xj<jcli from tlio throne concluded with an appeal 
for TUO<loration, honourable to tlio king, if honest. 
“It may very well bo possible,” he said, “that the 
zeal of your hearts shall make some of you in your 
spoecliOH T-ashly to blame such as may bo innocent of 
this attempt ; but upo» the other part 1 wish you to 
consider that I would bo soriy that any being inno- 
cent of this practioo, either domestical or foreign, 
should receive blame or harm for the same. For 
aRKougli it cannot bo denied that it was only blind 
superstition of tboir errors in religion that led them 
to this cloKporato device, yet it doth not fidlow that 
all professing the Homish religion wore guilty of thog 
samo.^ For, as it is tnio that no other sect of 
‘heretics, not excepting Ihirk, Jew, nor Fagan, no, 
not ovei/those of Calicut, who adore the devil, did 
over maintain, by the grounds of tlieir religion, that 
it was lawful, or rather meritorious, as the Komish 
('at holies call *it, to murder princes, or people, for 
quarrel of religion ; yet it is true, on the other side, 
that there are many honest men, blinded, peradveii- 
tnre, with some opinions of popery, ' And if they bo 
not sound in the questions of the real presence, or in 
fhe number of the saci aments, or some such matters, 
j^et, do they either not know, or at least not believe, 
all the true grounds of popery, which is indeed the 
inys1;eiy of iniquity.” itaving delivered his speech, 
to prevent any possible contradiction, James pro- 
rogued flio two houses of parliament for a further 
two months and a half, ordering them to meet on 
the 21st of January, 160G. , 

Though upholding the theory of moderation and 
morey, the king did little to illustrate it’ practically, 
llyhis special orders, Guy Fawkes had to undoigo 
the most frightful and hideous tortures, ovemJnstru- 
ment of illo^l violence, hidden in the mdmdoring 
dungeon of dospotiam in which he had been cjigod, 
being employed successively to tear from him the 
secrets of the conspiracy, let, hero and malefactor 
of an uncommon kind, the grim sentinel of the 
powder-cave refused to speak oven when his body 
was writhing under the most hellish torments and 
the gaolbrs of the Tower were tearing him to pieces 
limb by limb, WW he himself had done, he 
fmnkly and freely confessed at the first examination; 
bdt of others ho aWlutely refused to speak, declining 


to inculpate the meanest of his accomplices. Seeing 
the entire uaolessness of their proceedings, and deem* 
ing it too merciful to kill him on the rack, the royal 
inquisitors in the end left Guy Fawkes alone, devot- 
ing their attention to other prisoners connectod 
with the plot who had been seized. Tho first of 
these wlio was put to torture was tho servant of 
Catosby, Thomas Hates, who had been siiizcd in 
Staffordshire, and brouglit to tho To^ver together 
with Rokowood and AV inter. Ilis foititude gave 

way under the excruciating pain inflicted upon him, 
and tho throats of the inquisitors to double and 
tioble them, and at tho end of a few days tluiy got 
from him a minute account of the whole plot, as far 
as he was acquainted with it. By his statements 
tho govornmen t became aware for tho first time .of 
tho connection of priests and Jesuits with the con- 
spiracy ; and seizing tho new threads of tho silcutly- 
spnn web with great oagornoss, Salisbury at once 
issued warranto for tho arrest ofGainet, Gcrrard, and 
Gl-cen way, together with sovoral other Clerical and ,, 
lay agents supposed to bo in communication with 
them. But tho orders were more easily given than '* 
executed. Although tho great majority of Roman 
Catholics in tho kingdom had shown that they not 
only disappiovcd but abhorred the plot of Catesby 
and his companions, they deemed it not tho loss 
their sacred duty to shelter priests ugainsi tho arm of 
temporal justice ; and persevering as wore the efturto 
of Salisbury’s emissaries to clutch thorn in their 
hiding-places, several months elapsed before any 
trace of their movements could bo discovered. At 
last, towajrds the middle of January, two months 
after the catastrophe at ITolboaoh, the report arrived 
that two of the tliree priests sought after, Gcrraid and 
Green way, had got boyotid the grip of justice, they 
having succeeded, by tho help of numerous fiiends, 
to reach tho coast and eiubaik in a Spanisli vessel ; 
but Uiat the tliiid, Garnet, was believed to bo still 
secreted in Worcostorsliiro, in all probability within 
the’ mansion of Sir Thomas Abinglon, at ITondlip, 
constructed cxprcs.^ly as a hiding-place for priests. 
Ko time wms lost in following up tho clue, and on 
tho 20th of January, Sir Henry Bromley, a magistrate 
of WW’Ostcr, proceeded, in oonsoqucncfi of special 
directions from Salisbury, to feearch tho house 
indicated, and, if possible, seize the head of the 
English Jesuits. 

. Sir Henry Bromley carefully obeyed his orders, 
and taking possession of IJondlip Hall in tho middle 
of the night, minutely searched it from top to 
bottom. However ho found nothing suspicious but 
a quanlity of books, described in his report ns “ a 
number of popish trash and even a repetition of the 
search, still more ciicumspecl, brought not the least 
matter of importance to light. Tho magistrate 
would have returned home now, but for the special 
instructions ixjceived from Salisbury, whidi directed . 
him to keep possession of the mansion for a fortnight, 
and place two men as guards in every room. This 
was done accordingly, yet led to no r esult on tho 
first day, hor on the second, nor the third; but on 
the fourai day of the v^tcli the wainscoting of one 
‘of the rooms suddenly slipped away as by enchant 
ment, and from out tho wall tl, ro stepped two ilifai 
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iipiros, haggard, einaciatod, and looking more like 
gliosts than men. The gnardw ran away, shrieking, 
which brought out Sir Henry, who caught the 
figures, intorrogatod them, and learnt after much 
trouble that they were 8er\'^ants of two priests, 
namely, of Henry Garnet, cliiof of the Jesuits, and 
of his cliaplain, Father C)ldcorn, also called Father 
Hall. They declared piteously that they had been 
compelled to leave their hiding-place because of 
having had nothing to eat or drink for five days except 
a single apple between thojn ; but when pressed to 
toll the abode of their masteis, they became silent, 
strictly refusing to reveal anytliing, oven under threat 
of instant death. Detennincd to do his duty, Sir 
Henry Bromley despatched his two prisoners to 
London, and sat down again to watch, till at the 
end of a week his patience was rewarded by the 
coming of another apparition. On the 30th of 
January, the wall in the groat dining room of 
llendlip Hall was seen to open, and two more human 
foims, eaddverous of aspect, stopped forth from it 
towaids the guards. The latter seized them at once, | 
and found that they were the priests watched for. | 
Garnet stated that they had not been in want of | 
food, having received regular supplies of broth I 
through a quill in the wall, and that the cause of 
thoir appearance was duo to the want of air and room 
in the nairow spuce where they had been hidden, 
“We were well wearied,” Garnet confessed, “for wo 
had to sit continually, save that sometimes wo could 
Iialf stietch ourbclves, the place b« ing not high 
enough ; and wo had our legs so straitened that we 
could not, while sitting, find place for them, so that 
wo both were in continual pain, and both our legs, 
especially mine, wore much swollen.” By express 
orders of Salisbury, the two priests wore well treated, 
though rigorously guarded, and taken in easy stages 
to the capital. A dense multitude filled all the 
streets through which they passed on their way to 
the Tower, and, pointing to Garnet, more than one 
of the mob broke out shouting, “ There goes a ^oung 
pope.” 

. Wlien the two priests arrived in London, the curtain 
luid closed already over the oaioer of the oliief actors 
in the gunpowder plot. On the 27th of January, 
Guy Fawkes was brought up before a special 
jury at Westminster Hall ; witli him Winter and 
Rokowoocl, survivors of the Holbeaoh struggle, Sir 
Bvemrd Higby, who had been caught in the flight 
from it, together with Roboii Kay, and Thomas 
Bates, Catesby’s servant, who had been previously 
captui^d, were put on their trial. Sir Francis 
IVesham, the saspeoted writer of the anonymous 
letter to Lord Monteaglo which upset the conspiracy, 
had likewise been pufT in prison, less perhaps with 
the view of ])unishment than that of obtaining in- 
formation ; but although treated with the greatest 
.regard, and even allowed the company of his wife 
and family, ho fell ill soon after his arrest, and died 
of a mysterious disease, not without suspicion of 
poison. The trial of the remaining oonspii^lors 
occupied very little time, and was marked by no , 
Ollier incidents but the ravings of the attorney- 
general and public prosecutor, Sir Edward Cuke.* 
After heaping curses and maledictions upon the {iri- 


soners at the ber, the great lawyer became wit^% 
remarking that “ gunpowder was the invention a 
friar, one of that Romish rabble,” and that it was 
a curious thing for the conspirators that *'as by 
mining they did descend, by lianging they would 
ascend.” Contrasted with this vulgarity, the be* 
haviour of the prisoners was dignified and even 
noble. Guy Fawkes looked down upon judge and 
jury grand and gloom}% without opening his lipsj 
the others had little to say, and said less ; and Sir 
Evorard Digby alone, after pleading guilty “ fell 
into a speech.” He stated that “ the first motive 
that drew him into the action was not ambition or 
discontent of his estate, neither malice to any in 
parliament, but the friendship he bore to Catesby, 

I which prevailed so much and was so powerful with 
; him that for his sake he was ever contented and 
ready to hazard himself and his estate. The next 
motive was the cause of religion, which, seeing it lay 
at the stake, he entered into resolution to neglect in 
that behalf his estate, his life, his name, his memory, 
his pojsterity, and all worldly and earthly felicity 
whatsoever, his sole hope being to restore the Catholic I 
religion in England.” The immense crowjd in I 
Westminster Hcdl listened to the speech in deep : 
silence ; then the jury retired, and quickly brought? j 
in a verdict of guilty against all the accused, upon 
which they were co/idemned to die the death of 
traitors, to bo drawn and quartered. Sir Everaicl 
Digby, Winter, and Bates were executed in St. Paiirs 
churchyard on the 31st of January ; and Guy Fawkes, 
Rokewood, and Kay suffered death at Westminster 
the following day, not any of them being favoured 
wilh the slightest mitigation of the terrible sentence' 
pronounced by the judge. All underwent thb tortures 
inflicted upon them befoio being killed whh heroic 
fortitude, stanch in the persuasion of suffering as 
martyrs in the cause of God. The multitude looked 
on in sullen silence ; but there wore a few Roman 
Catholics bold enough to greet their friends on the 
way to tlie scafl^ild. When dragged to Westminster, 
each upon his separate hurdle, Guy Fawkes and his 
two companions wore arrested by loud sliouts before 
a house in the Strand. It was the dwelling of 
Roke wood’s young wife ; she stood on the balcony, 
dressed in her bridal costume, and he looking up, 
begged her to pray for him. “ I will I I will !” she 
died, without a sound of trembling in her voice: 
“and do you offer yourself with a good heart to 
God and your Qreator. 1 yield you to Him with as 
full an assurance that you will bo accepted of Him 
as when He gave you to me.” 

On the 3rd of March, a month and two days after 
the eoMpution of Guy Fawkes, the trial of Garnet, 
the prmtly leader eff the conspiracy, “ Superior to 
the Jesuits in England,” as he was termed in the 
indictment, took place at Guildhall before a special 
commission. The government, Salisbury especially, 
attached immense importance to his prosecution, 
justly deeming priestly influence the centre and 
source of Roman Catholic disaffection, and bolding to 
the belief that if it could be sufficiently weakened 
in the eyes of tlie still numerous adherents of the old 
faith, there would be an end of further plots and 
revolutions. A thousand proofs, direct and indirect, , 
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had ootae to toatify that the CathoUcs as a body felt 
det^tation of the gunpowder plot ; and it was thought, 
thoreforo, that if Garnet could be distinctly connected 
therewith, a great end might be gained, and a long 
advance made towards loosening the invisible' ties 
connecting England with Borne. But the attempt 
was by no means easy, the chief of the English 
Jesuits showing himself more than a match for the 
skill of Salisbury and the whole privy council of 
. James, with brains as clear and lips as firmly com- 
pressed as those of any lawyer in the kingdom, the 
great bullying Sir Edward Cuke not excepted. From 
the commoncouiont, Garnet adopted a plain and 
simplo lino of defenoe; it was that he had boon 
aware of the movements of the conspirators, but had 
lioard of them only under tho seal of confession, and 
that it was his duty as a priest to hold tho secrets of 
the confessional sacred, at any risk and any hazard. 
This was no defonco.before a Protestant judge and jurj', 
but it was all valuable before the tribund of Eoman 
Catholic opinion ; and Salisbury was too well aware 
of it not to attempt to drive tho Jesuit chief from 
his vantage ground by all tho means in his power. 
But ho soon found that threats and persuasions alike 
were utterly thro^vn away upon tho cool, clear- 
headed. indomitable priest, under the gaze of whose 
keen grey eyes oven tho Tower inquisitors kept 
ajirinking, and who weighed his words as carefully 
as misom would weigh their gold. It was in vain 
that Salisbury in poisonal examination threatened 
him wilh all tho degrees of torture : Garnet perfectly 
knew that ho dared not execute tho thi*eat for fear» 
of the public, and for fear still more of his master ; 
and knowing it, his thin lips only got a shade 
moio coniprossed, and his searching e^es scrutinized 
a moment longor the restless face of his little op- 
j)oiient. Tho king, indeed, had given strict orders 
that Gai-not should not undergo on any account tho 
pains of torture, tSio inotivo of the injunefion l^ing 
not tondernoss by any means, but the dread of 
bringing down vengeance upon his own head. But 
while refusing his consent tq the placing of a venemble 
priest upon tho rack, James interposed no obstacle 
to have Ibo priest’s servant tortured ; and tho latter, 
accordingly, an old man named Owen, the same who 
had been seized at llendlij), was fastened to tho 
hideous engines of tonnent in tho Tower dungeons, 
to see whether ho would betray his master. Ho was 
rapkod twice, tho second time more severely than the 
first, but not a word could be got fiomJum to inculpate 
OametjWhom ho even professed not to know by sight. 
Threatened with punishments more frightful than 
ho hod yet endured, and trembling lest the courage 
of his mind might give way under bodily despair, 
"the old man then formed a heroic resolution. Pos- 
sessing himself of a blunt piece of iron, bo slowly 
ripped up his veins, and when tho gaolers came 
the next morning to fetch him again to tho rack, 
they found nothing but a corpse. 

All other means to obtain proofs of Garnet’s guilt 
haying failed, ^lisbuiy had recourse at last to an 
artifice more becoming a Spanish inquisitor than an 
English prime minister. He placed the prisoner ^ 
and Father Oldcom, his companion at Hondlip, in 
two adjoining cells, communicating with each other 
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by a door, and above it, in a secret place from which 
everything could bo hoard and scon, he set two sjiies 
to watch them, and to note down any woids they 
might exchange with each other. The success ovou 
of this scheme was but moderate, although two men 
of education, able to understand French and Latin, 
as well as English, Edward Forset, a learned magih- 
trato, and David Looherson, private secretary of 
Salisbury, felt not ashamed to take tho part of eaves- 
droppers. They reported to a number of short con- 
versations which Gainot and Oldoorn had held, but 
tho whole scope aad puipoii; of which was as to the 
ways they might use to refute the accusations made 
against them. Garnet, with his usual caution, did 
not utter a woid that might tend to establish his 
guilt, but seemed firm in tho btdief that nolhiug 
I could Ijo proved against him, or, as ho expressed 
himself to his companion in misfortune, that ho 
would be able “ to wind himself out of tho mattor.” 
However, when brought again befoio tli^ examiners 
appointed by Salisbury, bo appeared somewhat 
startled to hoar that his conversations with 01dcor% 
had been taken down, and getting slightly (jonfused, 
involved himself in various contradictions, denying 
first, and subsequently admitting, that he had been 
for some length of time in communication with tho 
principal conspirators. But ho did not waver for a 
moment respecting the great point*in his defence, that 
he had obtained every particular, even the sligldest, 
of his knowledge of the plot under the seal of 
confession, and that, his duty to God being higher 
than his oblfgations to men, ho could not, nor 
ever would, betray tho sacred trust, Salisbuiy 
felt that lio was completely baffled; but there 
was no choice loft for him but to go on with tho pro- 
secution, and to convict the dangerous pris()uer, with 
or without pm)fs. There was no necessity to pack 
a jury for the purpose of obtaining a verdict, the 
liiircd of the middle classes, particularly in London, 
against tho Jesuits being more than sufficient to that 
end ; and Garnet was put on his tiial, therefore, with- 
out any kind of evidence that could have led to his 
condemnation in an open court of justice acting under 
strictly legal forms, ilis moral guilt was undoubted, 
he himjolf admitting his knowledge of the conspiracy, 
and yet on this very point tho courage of the govom- 
mont failed. Iho I'rotestantism of England as yet 
was not deep-rooted enough to make its rulers claro 
to attack openly the ancient mystery of the con- 
fessional, and to put a priest upon his trial for 
hiding a great ciimo under the sacied niontlo of 
religion. 

At his trial, which excited immeuso interest among 
all classes of tho population, tho great hall of 
Westminster being crowded with members of parlia- 
ment and stato dignitaries, and the king himself 
attending behind a well-screened box, Garnet cart'iod 
himself so gravely and temperately os to gain the 
admiration of tho whole audience, composed as it was 
mainly of his bitter enemies. Nevertheless the 
attomoy-genoral, figuring again as public prosecutor, 
attacked him with his usual venom, substituting 
abuses for argumente, af d curses for proofs, to such 
an extent that even Janies df'^dared his regret of the 
Jesuit not having fair play u‘J(,wed him. Salisbury 
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mad0 a point of claiming from the accnficd a public 
acfenowlodgment that he liad been fairly tioatod, 
and not undergone^ “racking or any such bitter 
torment/* which was given, though with slight 
hesitation, Garnet probably knowing somoihing of 
the hon-iblo death of his servant. Aflor hcox’ing 
Garnet’s defence, conlinnally interru]»tcd by (^oko 
and the judges on tlio bencli, the jury quickly 
returned a voidict of guiltj% and the lord chi«if 
justice pronoimccrl the sentence of banging, draw- 
ing, and quartering. 'Iho condemnation, being 
aiTived at without any legal proofs of guilt, seemed 
80 unsatihfitetory to inany of the public that the 
exocutjon of Garnet ’was suspended for six weeks, 
during which time the greatest efforts were made to 
extiact Aom him avowals of his connection Avith the 
gunpowder conspirators, outside of the confessional, 
jiromisos and llireais alleniatoly being Ijold out for 
the pui-poso. But all the attempts were in vain; 
and when Ipd to the scaffold on the Brd of May, he 
maintained with his last breath that ho knew nothing 
of the plot except under the seal of confession. The 
execution of Ganiet was witnessed by a crowd of 
Homan Catholics of botli sexes, who listened on tlicir 
knoos to Ills last words, affirming afterwaids that his 
innocence had been proved by a miracle, a minute 
but perfect likeness of his head being exhibited on 
the straws used lo wipe up his blood. Another 
miracle, according to Catholic writers, took place at 
the scaffold of Garnet’s companion, F.'iher Oldcorn, 
who was tried, convicted, and suffered Uie penalty of 
treason at Worcester, “llis head and quarters,** an 
eyewitness reported, “were sot up on poles in 
different parts of the city; but his heart and bowels 
were oast into the fire, which continued sending 
forth a lively flame for sixteen days, notwithstanding 
the rains that foil during the time, wdiich was looked 
upon as a prodigy, and as a testimony of his hino- 
conco/* The ntimes of both Garnet and Oldcorn 
were placed sub^iequently on the long roll of saintly 
martyrs acknowledged by the chiircli of Rome. 

The cfiects of the gunpow^dor plot upon the public 
mind were fully manifested in the parliamentary 
t-ossion wdiich opened on the 21fet of January, 1606. 
Oil the first day of meeting a bill was passed oidering 
the 5th of Novouiher to be kept “ for over” as a day 
of national thanksgiving; and the next vote sanctioned 
an Act of Attainder against the whole of tiic ronspi- 
I rators/by wdiich their ^oods and lands were confis- 
cated to the crown, and the bodies of such as had 
been slain in fight, or died a natural death, wcio 
given over to the hangman. Sir Francis Treshnm 
came under the latter category ; and though his bro- 
ther-in-law, Jjord Monteaglo, made a great effort to 
save at least a portion of his property for his wife 
and children, could not succeed, it transpiring that 
the king had given a promise of his estate to one of 
his favourites, Sir Thomas Lake, a day or two after the 
committal of Tresham to the Tower, thus sacrificing 
the vcr> man who had aveiied the great Mow from 
him and the state to vulgar cupidity, before he had 
OTon been judged. The launching of the parliamen- 
tary attainders occasioned another groat scramble for 
land and valuables among the comtiers, prolonged* 
by iho passing of several now statutes, one of them 


prescribing a new oath of alliance, embbdyfji|>4 
formal renunciation of papal influence, and anntl^ 
imposing heavy fines, up to total confiscation of pro- 
perty, upon all Homan Catholics coming within the 
tern of recusants, or doniors of the king’s spiritutij 
supremacy. The penal laws already in force a^inat 
them made every recusant possessed of sumcieut 
income liable to a fine of twenty pounds a month ; 
while tliose who could not pay such large sum 
forfeited, if the government chose to exact the pen- 
alty, two thirds of their lands during their lifetime, 
or until they confoimod. Up to this time the more 
wealthy among the Homan (Catholics had escaped the 
penalty of confiscation, for having once paid their 
monthly fine, the law had no further claim against 
them, although the amount handed over might be of 
far less value than the two-thirds of the profits of 
their estates, Avhich would have been taken finm 
them liad they been poorer By the now sta* 

tutos—{i Jac. I., cap* 4 and 5-^the king was em- 
powered to "Refuse, the fine in all cases, and to seisse 
the land at once ; and in order that the poorer class 
of Catliolics might feel the sting of the law, a penalty 
Oi ton pounds a month was laid upon all personj^ 
keeping servants who absented themselves from 
church. It was likewise enacted that no ^recusant 
should appear at court, nor be allowed to remain 
within tcn niiles of London, unless engaged in some 
recognized trade or employment, lior receive per- 
mission to practise at the bar, to am as attorney or 
physician, and to execute tnists, wils, and guardian- 
»ships. Severe pofialtioS were doefeed at the same 
time against all who did not attend church regularly, 
or who married, or suffered the^r children to be 
ba})tized, Avith any other rites than tlioso of the 
established religion; and in order to stimulate the 
activity of churchwardens, it was enacted that tlioy 
should pay a fino of twenty sTcIlmgs whenever 
neglecting to report persons who Rented themselves 
fiom church, and that on the other hand they should 
receive d reward of double the amount upon every 
conviction obtained thrm^h their means. The law 
Avas strictly enforced for many yeai*s, enriching a 
great number of cliurchwardonsi and breeding a 
greater number of hypocrites, ^ ^ 

Parliament had been engaged for several weeks in. 
legislating against Homan Catholics, when the king 
came forward to remind the members that the chief 
object for which they had Jbeoii called together was 
to vote supplies Jbo the crown, .Though having lived 
in a state approaching penury fin Scotland, with far 
less money at his command thin most of the upper 
class of landowners, James ha<f not got from experi- 
ence the slightest notions ol thrift, for immedb 
atoly after his coming to the I»glish throne he began* 
indulging in the most lavish Ind wasteful expendi- 
tures. A constant golden strfam kept flowing into 
the pockets of his favouritJs, whom he changed 
about once a month, every man at and imr the court 
able lo flatter his unbounded vanity, to tickle his ear 
with idle jests, or to minister to his amusement, 
enjoying in turn the royal beneficence, and taking 
his share, as largo a one in each instance as it woe 
possible to grasp, of tiio public revenue. Eveiy yoatv 
and elmost every month, the expenses of the courti 
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in aiding p^orHona, iJie ponaicjn list whom God has mado your tsovoroign,” The lord 
gpsll^taiis: longot, the furniture gayer, the attendants troasufer ended by informing the commons, that if 
mme nuUierous, the jewels more costly, and the the noise of more doubts, debates, and contradictions 
robos more gorgeous* At the end of his first year’s should continue but a few days longer, not only the 
ocfsupancy of tho throne, James had spent about one value of that which is dosired would bo Jossonal by 
faifnaied thousand pounds more than his income tho form of giving, but mucli of the estimation would 
amounted to; and at the meeting of parliament in bo impaired of those subsidies whereof by the honest 
January, 1606, the debt of the omwn had reached gratuities you have alioady put his majesty in possos- 
the sum of seven hundred thousand pounds, and sion*” The appeal had some effect in stimulating tho 
♦here did not seem tho slightest prospect of a decreas- loyalty of tlio jonimons, and after a short debate a 
ing but rather of an increasing expenditure. Under committee was appointed to draw up tho hill of 
thes^ circumstances, tlie session had no sooner opened supply. It was to tho effect of offering a grant, 
when the king sent a message to the House of aliuady proposed, of two subsidies and four fifteenths* 
Commons desiring the vote of the supplies to take but on the bill coming up to 1 x 3 voted, an amendment 
precedence of other matters, and confessing that was made on the pai*t of tho government to in- 
the state of his exchequer liad fallen to tho veiy creasa the su 2 )pl 3 ^ by an additional subsidy with its 
lowest conditions. To enforce the royal summons, accompanying fjftoentlis, sous to make tlio provihiou 
the loid treasurer, the earl of Dorset, attended a somewhat more adequate to tho wants of his luaji^sty# 
parliamentary committee, accompanied by several A sharp debate followed, and llm amendment, being 
ftiembers of the privy council, and with them dwelled liandlcd very roughly, beemed in great danger of 
strongly upon themfigmtudeof Iho king’s necessities, being lost, when all on a sudden a terrible piece of 
and the indispensableness to end the same by a strong news came flying into tho honso. Eveiy cheek 
display of liberality. Ilowover, Dorset’s eloquence, blanched on tho whis])or going round, first with ^^ 
backed by a long array of statistics exhibiting tho subdued breath, but getting force in passing from oar 
income and expenditure of tho crown, with figures to ear, that the king had been assassinated at his 
so placed as to show tho royal extmvaganco in the hunting-box at Oaking, in Bcikshiro. The ro])ort bad 
least UTifciVoiirable light, was all but thrown away come into tho houses of parliament ftom tho ciiy, but 
up<m the prosaic members of the lower house, who apparently fiom vaiious directions, for the particulars 
lisfehed to the lord treasurer’s tale of woo with differed, some slating that his majesty had succiiml)od 
undisguised displeasure. Instead of proceeding at undcr^a poisoned dagger, directed by tlio hand of a 
once to the vote of supplies, ^ demnded by the Josnik others that a Spanish knight in armour liad 
kin^, they kept on with the discussion of religious Jiown him down trhilo riding after the hare, and o( hors 
subjects, and the enactment of rocusaney laws, until again that an old Scotch woman had smotberod him 
tho patience of James M'as all but exhausted, and ho in l)ed with a feather pillow. But though varying in 
came forvffard once more, half whining and half details, all iho reports agreed that his majesty liad 
threatening, to demand compliance wiili his former been truly and unmishikably killed ; there was 
message. A long debate ensued, in which some weeping and lamentation all over tlio city, women 
bitter allusions «voro made regarding the executive, tore their hair, and men their beards; and the 
and comparisons instituted between tho present and commons themselves woie so aficctcd that they 
the past, iho whole ending by a proposal, to grant instantly and witliout fui ihor discussion voted iho 
tho king two subsidies and four fiftcer^is, calculated additional supply of one subsidy ond a fifteenth to 
to furnish altogether a quarter of a million sterling, the dead king. The vote was given about the hour 
Tliis being no more than sufficient to jiay about one- of noon on tho 24th of May; and lo, at three o’clock in 
third of the debt owing by the crown, James ex- tho afternoon of tho same day, King James came 
pressed himsolf very angrily with tho niggardliness riding into Whitehall, not assassinated by a Jesuit, 
of thtf representatives of tho people; and further to nor Iwheaded by a Spaniard, nor ovon smotheml by 
show his resentment, he huniedly quitted all affairs a Scotch widow, but in perfect health and tho highest 
of state, leaving Westminster, and going to shoot good-humour. Tho crias of tho loyal citizens, male 
hares in Berkshire. and female, that greeted his majesty on his passing 

Tho departure of tho king caused sqpie stir in tho through tho streets were deafening; but within the 
Houso of Commons, which Jncroasod on tho receiiH of House of Commons ‘unusual quietness apjioarod to 
a new message, delivered by tlio lord treasurer. “ It prevail. Somo of tho meml>oi s marvelled liow tlio 
troubleth his majesty,” the message ran, " that, by strange iTimonrs could have originated, and others, in 
discourse upon the subject of his necessities, strangers silent cogitation with thomsolvi^s, thought tliey had 
abroad are become privy to those arcana imperii been somewhat rash in voting the supplies, 
which he only wished to lay open to his loving sub- A few days after the commons had granted him 
jeots, in which consideration he can use no better the money ho so much wanted, on tho 27th of May, 
moans nor more intelligible than ho hath done to tho king prorogued parliament for six mouths, and 
make you eapablo of the condition of his estate, nor then launched out into a career of extravagance 
ever meanoth to go about to obtain anything by wilder than any he had yet attempted. Ho began by 
importuni^, or contestation, which may be thought turning half a dozen of his latest favonrites into carls, 
to concern his own interest, especially if ho shall viscounts, and barons, giving lo each largo estates to 
discover that you are unwilling to strain yourselves support the title; after i?^hioh, as if afiaid of not 
to keep him and his from filling in the honour and Being able to melt down tl|e parliamentary sulisidies 
[ dimity ^hich is^ duo Jo the cmmoncy of his degree j soon enough,' he invited the 1 «olher of tho queen, 
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Chrifitian IV. of Denmark^ to pay him a visit. 
Christian, a yoiing man of twenty-nino, addidotl to 
dissipation in goiioral and hard drinking in particu- 
lar, ha4 been dosiroiis to enjoy the hospitality of his 
brother- in ;law ever sinco the English inheritance had 
fallen on him ; and the invi^ation, therefore, had no 
sooner reached him, when lie hurried off to make use 
of it. lie came sailing up the Thames in the middle 
of July, and from the moment he sot foot on shore till 
the day of his departure, at the end of five weeks, 
had to go tbrougli one unceasing round of shows, 
pageants, and festivilios, James swelling with pride to 
show his relative the sidendid property he had got 
into. The lioads of Guy Fawkes and his companions 
wore still withering in the sun, al)ovo the 'J'ower 
gates and at VVostminstor, yet the king’s mind was 
already free from every thought of the gunpowder 
conspiracy, and every moral connected with it. “ The 
court, city, and some parts of ilio country,” a con- 
temporary, Aithur Wilson, wrote sarcastically, ‘‘are 
swelled to^ such greatness with ban quotings, masques, 
dancings, tiltings, barriers, and other gallantry, as if 
there wore an intention in every particular man this 
way to have blown up himself.” Sir John Harrington, 
another eyewitness, related some of the doings 
iuring the royal visit in a letter to a friend in the 
aountiy. “ 1 came here a day or two before the 
Danisli king ariived,” wrote the lively godson of 
Queen Elizabeth, now one of the courtiers and new 
knights of James ; “ and from the moment ho did 
come until tliis hour, I liavo been w^dl nigh over- 
whelmed with carousjil and sports of all kinds. Th^ 
sports began each day in such manner and such 
^sort as might persuade mo of Mahomet’s paradise. 
We Iwvd women, and indeed wine too, of such 
plenty as would have astonished oacn sober bo- 
lioKler. Oni* blasts woio magnificent, and the two 
roj'al guests did most lovingly embrace each other 
at table. J think the Dane hath strangely wrought 
on our good English nobles, for those whom I never 
could get to taste good liqiior now follow the fashiun 
and wallow in beastly delights. The ladies abandon 
their sobriety, and aio seen to roll alxiut in intoxica- 
tion. In good sooth, the pail lament did kindly to 
provide his majesty so seasonably with money, for 
(here has been no lack of good living, shows, sights, 
and bancpietings from morn to night.” 

Veiy soon after tho ai rival of the Danish monarch, 
Salisbury Jed both him and Jaiuos to his splendid 
mansion at St. Theobalds, desiious that the two kings 
should enjoy themselv os to llieir hearts* desire. Among 
ilie outortuiuments provided by tlie busy prime 
minister, who Iiad come to be the all but absolute 
ruler of England, was a great masque, representing 
tho visit of tho quecfti of Sheba to Solomon. The 
lady who did play tho queen’s part,” Sir John 
llariington informed his friend, giving a detailed 
descn])thm of tho wonderful performance, “ did cany 
most precious gifts to both their majesties, but, 
getting the stops rising tci tho canopy, overset her 
caskets mto his Danish majesty’s lap, though I ^ather 
think it was m his face. Much was the liurry and 
confusion; soon cloths and napkins wore at hand to 
make all clean. His majesty then got up and wouM 
dance with the queen of Sheba ; but lie fell down ax»d 

bumbled himself befen^e her, and had to bo oecnied to 
an inner chaniber and laid on a bod of stitto, which 
was not a little defiled with the presents of the qtieon 
that head been bestowed upon ms garments, such as 
wine, cream, beverage, cakes, spices, and other good 
matters. Meanwhile tho entertainment and show went 
forward, but most of the presenters wont backward, or 
foil down, wine oooupying very heavily their upper 
ohambors. First there did appear, in rich drosses, 
Faith, Hope, and Charity. Hope essayed to speak, 
but wine rendered her endeavouis so feeble that she 
withdrew, hoping the kings would excuse her brevity. 
Faith then came up from behind, yet was not join^ 
with good works, and quitted tho court in a stagger- 
ing condition. Charity next came to our king’s feet, 
and seemed to cover tho multitude of sins her sisters 
had committed ; by some efturt she made obeisance 
and brought presents, but said she would return 
home again, as there was no gift which heaven had 
not already given his majesty. She then reiurned to 
Faith and Hope, who were both sick in the lower 
hall. Next came Victory in bright armour, and by a 
strange medley of versification did endeavour to 
make suit to tho king. But Victory did not triumph 
long, for after much lamentable utterance she was led 
away like a silly captive, and laid to sleep on tho 
outer steps of the antechamber. Now Peace did 
make entry, and stiivo to get forward to tho king; 
yet must I grieve to iell how great wrath she did 
discover unto some of her attendants, and, much 
contrary to her semblance, most rudely maile war 
with her olive-branch,* and laid on tho pates of those 
who did oppose her coming.” The outrageousnoss of 
the scone did not make tho spectator forgot its bitter 
sadness. “ I have much marvelled at ikose strange 
pageantries,” Harrington concluded his letter, “ and 
they do bring to my romembianco wbat passed of 
this sort in our groat queen’s days, ^hen I was some- 
times an humble presenter and assistant, but did ueer 
see such lack of good order, discretion, and sobriefy, 
as now. I ha \'0 passed much time in looking at the 
royal sports of hunting and hawking, whoio the 
manners wore such atf made mo devise tho beasts 
wore pursuing men.” 

His loose brother-iii-law having sot sail again for 
Denmark, James received another august visitor in 
Prinoo Vaudomont, one of his kinsmen of the Guise 
family ; and after a fresh series of revels and diinking- 
bouts, os degi'ading to the royal character as surprising 
to the English people, who could not help contnwting 
the mean crajiuloiisness of tlie king with tho exalted 
dignity of his predecessor, the time approacJied for 
another session of parliament. James looked forward 
to tho meeting of tho two houses of legislature with 
some eagerness, having sot his mind on carrying out 
at last the scheme deaiest to his political ambition, 
the union of England and Scotland, it had been 
iiitondod that the matter idiould form tho chief sqb 
ject of debate during the session which was to have 
commenced on the memorable 5th of November of tho 
preceding yeoi* ; but the enactment of the now per- 
secuting laws against Koman Catholics, together with 
tho quarrel about sujiplios, Lad occupied too much 
time to allow tho proper opening of a question of such 
importance, which was postponed therefore till the 
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ftsitDimn of l^Oih Tlio oponiDg of parliament took 
pkroepunctually on the day fixed, the 1 8th of November, 
and wie nnion of the two kingdoms was, by special 
oommand of the king, the first business brought 
before it. In his speech from the throno, Jamoa 
replied beforehand to some of the objections which 
ho fancied would bo brought against his schoiuo. 
** Somo think,” ho exclaimed, “ that I will draw the 
Scottish nation hither, and talk idly of transplanting 
trees out of a barren gionnd into a bother, and of 
sotting loan ciattlo out of a barren pasture into a 
fertile soil. But can any man displant you unless 
you will? Or can any man think that Scotland is so 
strong as to pull you out of your houses? Or do you 
not think I know England hath more people, and 
Scotland more waste ground? So that there is room 
in Scotland rather to plant your idle people that 
swarm in London streets and other towns, and dis- 
bm-thon you of them, than to bring more unto you.” 
The puor ility of arguments like these, delivered with 
nn air of profound wisdom, was not made to convince 
men whoso groat objection to the union was not the 
measure itself, but the utter aversion and distrust 
they felt for its originator; and the discussion had 
no sooner’ conimencocl in tlio House of Commons when 
it lx)oam<3 apparent that .lamos’s plan would meet 
with tlio most determined resistanoo on all sides. 
The first that was done was to read the memorial 
of tlio twonly-cight comiuissioneTS from the lords 
and commons, appointed in the session of 1604 to 
ropoi’t upon the union, wliich was very elaWato, 
though somewhat vague in its counsel, exhibiting an 
(wideiit desire to please iK^th king and parliament. 
Four points, howovor, woic distinctly recommended 
as prelimftiary iiK'asuu'fl by the commission, namely, 
freedom of comnuu’dal intercourse between the two 
kingdoms, the abolition of all hostile laws springing 
fi'Oin the old bardor war fare, the mutual extradition 
of criminals, and faciliti(',s for the natumliaation of 
Hcotchmeu in England and of Englishmen in Scot- 
land. It was on the fii:pt of Iheso points that the 
dobafo opoTK'd, in a spirit of extraordinary violence, 
little ho])eful for the good folationshrp between the 
two nations. 

Before the discusbion al)out establishing freedom 
of cdlnmercial movement across the border bad gone 
far, there was road in the 1 louse of Commons a 
numerously signed petition of English merchants, 
declaring strongly against the proposjil. The mcr- 
clraflts expressed their conviction that^they should be 
absolutely ruined by the competition with which 
they were threatem!^, as Scotchmen wore certain 
to 1)0 for ever on the move between the two countries, 
and equally certain to bo always in the way when 
tboy wanted to drive a liargain, but slip quickly 
back to their homos w’h(*n it came to the payment of 
laxos and subsidies, leaving those burthens upon the 
shoulders of iheir rivals. Some of the speakers 
ridiculed tlicse arguments, but others, composing the 
majority, approved them; and one of the latter, 
Nicholas Fuller, a lear ned .oriental scliolar, as well os 
a violent, headstrong politician, showered abuse upon 
the Scotch, declaring that they were nothing but a 
tribe of p^lars. For this stieech ho was Uken to 
task in the upper house by tao lord chancellor, who 
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scolded the merchants for iheir petition, warning the 
commons at the same time that if they did not yiehl 
with a good grace, the king would take the matter in 
hand, and would carry out the unic^n-by his own 
authority. The threat had some cfiect in softening 
the excited temper of the members of the lower bouse, 
and banishing the spirit of acrimony in which the 
subject had been hitberto discussed; and after a 
lengthened debate it was decided to accept a number 
of starting points, which might servo for the heads of 
a future bill defining the relations between Enghind 
and Scotland, The repeal of all hostile laws^ and Iho 
mutuul extradition of criminals was admitted to bo 
just in principle; and as for I ho moio ijn 2 )ortani 
jxiint of froo commercial inloronrso, it was proposed 
to arrive at a gradual settlement, allowing of the 
destruction of tho barriors oiqiosing trudo year by 
3 ^cav and step by stop. It was recommended, in tho 
first instance, that certain productions of each country 
should not bo allowoil to 1 k) expoitod to^tlio other, 
live aninutls and their produce figiuing a*t tho head’ 
of tho list of prohihitions. It was said that tho 
English were afiaid of a rise in the piico of cloth 
if bheep-fiirmers wore ^xjrmittcd to sirnd their wool to 
bo manufactured iu Scotland, and that the Scotch 
jicojilo weio equally alarmed at the prospect of high 
prices for meat if their cattle could tx) diiveu across 
the Tweed to a more profitable ni5ii‘ket than Edin- 
burgh or Forth could offer. I'ho commons allowed, 
though 2 >i*ovisjorially only in theory, voting being 
carefully abstained fiom, that, with tho&o and two 
,or flireo other bxceptiuns, tho two countries iniglit 
make a trial of froo trade. Ono member observed 
in tho course of tho discussion fhat fioo iiitorcourso 
would indisputably' be beneficial to tho merchants of 
both kingdoms, tho .Scotch gaining wealth, and tho 
English wit— if clover enough fo sell anything to 
their neighbours north of the Tweed. 

Tho good-humour of jiailiameiit was inforruptcnl 
when the session had lasted neaily a month by a 
subtle quostiou, full of legal, political, and constitu- 
tional niceties, which James felt deli gliteJ in starting. 
It was whotlujr the children born in Scotland after 
tlio accession of tho king, and tho union of tho two 
crowns, were to bo regarded, like those who had seen 
tho light Ix'ioro the great event, m aliens, or whether 
they were to stand on tho same footing with EngHsli- 
mon, as native follow-subjocls under ono ndcr. To 
James tho matter was not for a moment doubtful, 
all his notions of government centering in the ono of 
divine right of kingship, with subj<*ots dqxmdont on 
the sovereign ac earthly things on tJiO suns rays; this,' 
however^ was not the view taken by ilio House of 
Commons, some of tho leading membex-s of which 
ventured to suggest that, as \ho union of tho two 
crowns had not yet come to moan the nnion of the 
two countries, tho cliildien of the north l)orn uffor 
his majesty ’s aodession wore in iirccisely the same 
position as those who had come into the woi Id bedbre. 
The difference of opinion gave rise to a tciriblc 
contest of words in both lionises of parliament, (schoed 
all over the two kingdoms, every man taking his 
stand with either the “ Post-imti ” or the “ Ante-nali.” 

settle tho matter, James ordoved tho law ofii<‘crs 
of the crown to draw up a stales nt expounding tho 
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wi '««!^\ti!t o1 ftie W authorities, in- 
(flttdiug the* groat Sir Edward Coke, resulted in 
the d.eclaration tliat by the couiraou law of England 
ill'© “ rostriiali,*' or cliildren bom in ScotLuid after 
the kinf^ » accession, were ns liftlo to bo regai*dcd as 
aliens as if iboy Inal boon born in Kxeior or Xbrk, 
and that only the “Anio-nati,” or individnala bora 
bofore the accession, were divided politically from 
their English fcllow-snbjocts, and if wishing to 
acquire the same lights in tlio sauthoni kingdom 
liad to talfo out letters of naturalization. The legal 
opinion was any tiling, but satisfactory to the members 
of the House of Coinuions, who kept looking with 
constantly increasing jf)alousy upon the crowd of 
Hcofehmeu surrounding the king, and engrossing many 
lucrative offices under the mown, to the exclusion of 
Englishmen who, if not bettor fitted to do the work, 
held themselves Wtor entitled by biithright to gather 
•the fruits of the same. Tersonal considferations of 
this nature not being made to lesson the bitterness 
of the strife, the discussions soon assumod a tumul- 
tuous cliaracter, leading to the utterance of spooobes 
all but revolutionary in tone. To still the oxci le- 
nient, Salisbury advised a proi*ogation of parliament, 
and tbo scssi<in was adjourned accordingly from the 
middle of Dectoiftier, 1G06, to the 10th of Fubruaiy 
of Ihe following year. 

lljo two months’ rest, however, liad little oflect in 
Calming the passions of the commons. A few days 
after the reassembling of the liouso,\Sir Christopher^ 
rigott, who had been cbosen (o re[)rescnt Bncking- 
hamshiro, after tlio refusal of tlio government to 
admit Sir Francis Goodwin, porircd forth a torrent 
of abuse, not only against the project of union, 
blit against iJio whole nation of Scotland. Ho said 
that they were a parsk of rolsds and traitors, and, 
W{»rse than lhat, beggars; tliat they wero over en- 
gaged in killing each other and assassinating their 
rulers, there not having been a single king who liad 
not been murdered by bis subjects ; and that Ibereforo 
it would bo as reasonable to unite Scotland and 
England a‘s it would be to place a prisoner at the bar 
upon an equal footing w'ith a judge on the bench. 
The house listened in silence to this extraordinary 
harangue, as if actually sympathising with the 
speaker ; there was no applause?, but there *vah like- 
wise no expression of di^jiicasuvc from even a single 
member. James hmid tho next day of Sir Christo- 
pher Figotts speech, and getting into a toucring rage, 
summoned at once his prime minister, commanding 
him to take pnunpt steps to bring tho HJiellor of 
Scotland within the reach of tho law. However, 
tho strict royal command notwithstanding, Salisbury 
went to work leisurely, and sending private informa- 
tion of what Imd happened to tho commons, left tliem 
to understand that they must IblloW thoir own course. 
The hint was acted upon promptly, and by a vote 
the iiCA. day tlie house decided tliat the jurisdiction 
over its mml/ors resided nithin itself, and that the 
tnembor for Buckingbamsbiro, having broken the par- 
liainentaiy rules by his iiitt;mperaio fnldioss, should 
1x1 expelled. Hut immc?diatoly afh r, Nicholas Fulled 
who had distinguished himstlf in the pi cvious bOSsion 


delivered another ill-naturn^ li^tfeok upon. 
Comparing England to a rich pasWro threatened witli 
an irruption of herds of famished cattle, he prcKjeeded 
to draw a most desponding picture of the mbml 
and social state of the northern kingdmn, describing 
it as altogether out of the question and unfair to the 
highest degree to marry such a beggarly cotmtry to 
a rich and flourishing state like England. He then 
asked, in language which never failed in meeting 
with a response in tlio House of Commons, whether 
the famous “ Fost-nati ” doctrine of tho naturalization 
of tlie^ rising generation of Scots, by the mere fact 
of thoir being bom under the dominion of the king, 
was really based upon tho constitutional law of tho 
realm. Once admitted, he said, tlio doctrine might 
prove fatal to English liberty as well as nationality, 
for instances liad happened, and might happen over 
and over again, of the crown being on tho head of a 
prince holdiiig sway over alien races. If Fhilip and 
Mary had left a male heir, that son would have 
iiihorited tlio dominions of both liis parents, and 
would have naturalized millions of Spaniards and 
Sicilians in England, without any reference 1o par- 
liament. The arguments made a great impression, 
which was incmised when the siioaker went on to 
descrilio tho results which in his opinion w^oulil spring 
from tho impending northern invasion. Alioady, 
lie affirmed, tho population of London was far too 
numerous ; tho existing trade did not suffice for the 
supiKirt of tho merohaiits wdio attempted to live by 
it; and ibcio was not' sufficient preferment for the 
number of scliolars who ciowded to tho iniivoisitics. 
What would become of England if Scotland wcie 
turned into if, heaven only could toll. Ttio oration 
concluded, there was a burst of rapturous applause 
from all sides of the crowded house, little hopeful 
for tho union of tho two kingdoms t in to one Groat 
Britfiiii.^ 

When Xicbolas Fuller bail sat down, Sir Francis 
Bacon aioso. Bacon was known to bo the only man 
in tho House of Commons, if not the only Englisli- 
inan, sincerely and warn\ly favourable to the union, 
and lie now came to vindicalo his enthubiasm in tho 
cause ho bad long ailvocatcd in a magnificent speech. 
He commenced by entreating his hcaiem iu*rai^p 
thoir minds above all petty considerations and 
personal and national pngudices, and io look upon 
the proposed change from a loftier vantage grf>uiid, 
with tho eyes pf statosmon. It had \mn said lhat 
England would l>e inundated with immigrants fiom 
the 1101 th, and that there would not bo suffioiout room 
and provision left for the childi'en of the soil. But 
to this assertion he ontirely dcmun*cd ; no such incur- 
sion was to bo expected, for the bimplo reasons tliat 
men, living in families, wero not as easily moved as 
cattle, and that if a man brought with him no 
moans of his own, and had no way of supporting 
himself in the country to which ho came, he would 
stoiwe, ITet even if this were not tho case, he denied 
that England was fully peopled. Tho cxaintry could I 
support with ease an immensely larger population ' 
than it had ever yet known ; and fens, commons, and 
M^astes innumerable weie crying out for tlio band d 
the cultivator. If this were too little, tho Bea .w«y| v 
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Wcftwda; Iroltknd Was wuHbg lor colonists to 
oaltivato its fertile soil, an<l the solitude of Vii-ginia 
was orj'ing aloud fur inbahiiants. To the ol)jo<‘tion 
tliat it Vas unfair to unite poor Scotland to rich Eng- 
land, Bacon replied by snying that it was well the differ- 
etiCO consislod “ but in tlio external goods of fortune ” 
For, iudciKl,** be continued, “ it must bo confessed 
*fhat fertile goods of the mind and the body tboy are 
like ourselves ; to do thorn right, it is known tliat in 
llioir capacities and undorsiandings tboy arc a people 
iugonious; in labour, industrious : in com ago, valiant ; 
in body, hard, active, and comely.” The advantages 
of a union with snoh a race, be argued, were nui to 
1 k> measured by the amount of money tliey might 
liave in their poekols. A\'itb i-espoct to the legal 
part of the (piostirm, ho expressed himself satisfiod 
that the Post-nati” wore already iiaiuialized; but 
he thought it advisable that this sliould bo formally 
declared by statute. Bacon concluded by pointing 
out tho dangers to the people of England wdiieh might 
ensue if the pro[iosals for union wore rejected ; quart els 
might bi (‘ojf: out, and estrangement, and even entire 
seitaiation, might follow. On tho other hand, if the 
momlters of tlio llouso of CVjmmons would ])ut all 
jtreJndicoH aside, viewing tlio question fioin thcliigliebt 
point of view, the piuiniuicnt inteiest of tho nation, 
they w’'ould make tlu^ united kingdom of England 
ami -Scotland to be the greatest immaichy tho woild 
had over seen. The eloquence of tho maiwollous 
sjs'aker to whom the house had listened, diow foitli 
warm applause ; hut it was plain, nevciiholcss, to all! 
.obsoiveiSjlhat Nicholas Fuller had expressed its foul- j 
ings far imu'o accurately than Sir Fiancis Bacon. 
IWoring high above liis age, a mighty iutolloctual 
giant, Bacon uncon wioiihly went too far in desiring 
liis |)arli,nncntary colleagues, scivilo woishij>peis ol 
dos[>olisiu 1ml a few ycais bcloie, to raise themselves 
at once to the lieiglii of statesmen and pliilqjjophcrs. 

7’ho impioHsion made by Bacon's sjieech did not 
last long, it waning tho stx)Uor ns It was generally 
perceiv(‘d that in one impoilant ix>int it fiimibhed 
no reply to tho objectioiist of Nicholas Fuller. If, 
according to tho “ l*ost-nati ” doctrine brought for- 
w'ard so prominently b;^ James, England and {Scotland 
wore called upon to unite chiefly because all jK^rsons 
bom after the king’s a<iCcssion wen» within tho king’s 
allegiance, it scemt'd clear tliat England and Bpnin 
might 1)0 called ui)oii to join one day under similar 
circumstances. Bacon, Coke, and the judges miglit 
repeat as oftoti as tlicy liked that tlfc naturalizatioo 
of tho “ Post-nati’** wiw in i)orfcct. aceoi dance with the 
law, yet public opinion, whi('h found its expression 
in the lower house ot parluuucut, refused to assent 
to it, deeming that if it was so, it ought not to be so. 
NovorilnJoss, after discubsions oxtunding over several 
months, tho commons began to exhibit a very con- 
ciliating spirit, and soomi‘d ready h> take ^me htei>s 
towaidsthe union, pavtieulaily in tho all important 

i Kiiiit of comniorcial intorc'onrso, when tlio conceit of 
he king once moi'o upset all proceedings. Deeming 
his eloquence irrosistiblis ho rushed into parliament, 
and ixirsoually addressed tho moniliors. “ I am your 
king!** ho cried, in the tone of a school master addiess- 
ing naughty children ; 1 «m placed to govern you, and 


aliall answer fur your errors; I am a man of flesh end 
blood, and have my passions and affect i<»ns like other 
men : I pray you, do not too far move mo to do that 
whieji mv jiowor may tempt mo unto.” Tho tirade, 
absuid enough to set tlio coiufuons Lnigliiiig, was 
followed by no other action than an aelion at law. 
Obstinately bent upon asserting his “Pobt-nati” 
theory, James deiormined to a\ail Jiiins(‘lf of llio 
known opinions of tho judges to olitaiu a foimul 
decision that Scotch children bom aftej* liis accession 
were possessed of all Ihc rights of native Englibhiuen, 
including that of holding’ Jand, A piiooof ground 
was accordingly bought in the name of ono Itiehaul 
Calvin, an inCiiit bom at Edinburgh in ICOu, and an 
action was bronglit in his name against two jicrsons 
wlio were snn posed to have deprived him of his land, 
with a corielativc suit against tuo other ]HTsonH for 
doiainiiig p.ipors relating to tho ownciship of tho 
j)rnj>eity. J’ho case came fiist bifuio tlio court of 
Chanoeiy, and was from thence tuljoii i’n<*d into the 
Exchequer chamlier, befoi e tlie loid ch.fneellor and 
tho twtd VO judges. Two only of the judges argued 
tliat the cfiild was an alien ; but the other ten, lo- 
gethor with tho chnneidlor, loid down tho law as 
previously expounded in tho d<Hjhi!ation to pailia- 
luent, holding tliat llieluud Calvin was a natural 
subject of the king of England. 'I'liongh no oilier 
decision had boon expected fioni tho bt ginning, tho 
king bore himself as having obtained a gu at tiiiunph, 
his vanity and narrowmindedness j» eventing liini 
fiom seeing that in tlio realm which ho was iiding 
public opiuioiuwaH ovei lopping legal opinions. Homo 
time before the ch*vt‘U judges had (hcluied Buhaid 
Calvin of Edinhuigh to be an Englislmnm, he had 
jirorogucd pailiament in a veiy bitter mood. The 
jaorogiit ion took place nominally fiom ^Jic 1th of 
July, 1G07, till the KHh of No\ ember of tho same 
yuir; but tlie king had no iiiteiitiun to see the ropjc- 
senl.ilives of tho nation sr) soon again, and they did 
not moot till tho end of Ihieo yeal^. It was (he first 
attempt of Joiucs to govern without a pailiament. 

Hitherto tho foreign jxdicy of England had not 
engaged much of tho king’s attention ; but events 
now foioedhim at lost to deekim whetlier lie meant 
to follow in tho footsteps of Eli/aln tli, and uplmld 
I’rotcbtantism on the CWinent, or wludher no would 
take tho opposite couisc, either luaintdning absolute 
neutrality, or allying himself with Hpain, Indolent 
by nature, and valuing tho leiiown of deciding a 
knotty |H)ii)t in theology, or astrology, far nioie lima 
the glory of arms, d aim's would li»ivo pn'fiuTcd strict 
neutmlily above all, if his mind had be( n but stioug 
enough to airivo at a ilooisiou by himself; us it was, 
ho merdly k(*pt it aMaiiid<ial aim Iw'fore him, allowing 
his favourites to pull him in nny dirociuui most i-on- 
vonieni to tlioir tastes or interests. Thus ho Lad 
come to conclndo, in tho fiist year of his reign, a 
treaty witl France and tho Nc'therlands, and in tlio 
second with Spain; and it seojiird highly prob.ibh) 
that he would in turn enter into alliances with all 
tho Hovoroigns of tho known world, as Jong as they 
choso to send envoys for tho puijioso, well loadml 
with gifts, and with nuises capueious cmnigh to 
•satisfy tho cupidity of twJ thick sw'arm of cumtieis, 
male and femalot which ciuwd I aiouiid the tin cue* 
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Btit liaiitiloss atid ptofitablo as eeGHiod tho aumso- Dutch fleets Voiy uatuiaHyf rfaughtor ^aro 
ment of making troatios with foreign governments tothogreatestindignation throughout the Netherlands, 
not intended to ho kept, tho iwiBtimo yot was fraught loading veiy nearly to an opening of hostilities againat 
with danger ; and circumstances occurrod Hf)on which England, in which Franco seemed ready to join, 
s^mod to make it probable that tlie culoiirloss foreign Henry IV. bursting with indignation at the condu<*.t 
policy set up by James would end by involving Eng- of tho “captain of arts and clerk of arms.” On the 
land in. war with all the great ix)wois of Europe at other hand, the king of Spain felt equally angry on 
one “and tho same time. By the terms of liis first learning that his troops had arrived in England, but 
treaty, the king had granted to the French and the could not got out ag^iin. Quivering under tho open 
1 Ihotestants of IIollaTjd the right of levying soldiei’s threats of the French and Dutch ambassadors, James 
in his dominions, and by bia socoiul treaty ho had bad summoned up Iwldness to give a direct refusal to 
granted the same right to tJio Spaniards, so that tho the demand of the Spanish envoy, a marvellous piece 
oppressed togi't her with their oppressors had a clianco of effrontery, that tho soldiers who had landed at 
of meeting each other in England, and transferring Dover and other places on tho coast should bo con- 
1 hit her, on a more or less limited scale, their battle- ve 3 "od to Flanders in English vessels and under the 
field. Hiis threatened to occur as early as tho protection of English inen-of- war ; and tho Spaniaids 
summer of 1005, a yofiv afioi James had entered into not daring to go to sea again on thoir ow'n account, 
ari alliance wotli Thilip III. On the 14th of May, King Philip liad tho ill satisfiiction of seeing his 
1005, a Spanish fleet, carrying twelve thousand men, soldiers locked up in England as in a mousetrap, 
left Lislxm for tho Netherlands, under ilio command Tlnough the importunities of the ‘Spanish envoy, 
of theGraUd Admiral Don Luis Fajaido, who received coupled, as alwa^^s, with rich distribution of bribes to 
tho orders of Philip III. that, if unable to land his favourites, James after a sliort while allowed himself 
troops in Flanders, all tho ports of which wore closely to be prevailed upon to request the states of Holland 
bluckadcd the Dutch, he was to set them on shore to give permission to their armed enemies to pass tho 
in England, where, under tho benignant ‘see ptio of channel unniokstod. The demand was too utterly 
King James, they would find piotoction till means absurd to meet with other than a blank rojoetioTJ, 
co ild be obtained to send them acioss the channel whereupon the king informed the Spaniaids that they 
in small l)oats, pi afoi ably English, which might slip might remain in England us long as they liked, 
over fix)in time to time. The ypanish commander provided they lived at their own expense. 'J^o this 
fullj’ confided in tho generous impulses of James, the Spanish govemment, after some nogotiatitm, as- 
showing his trust in them ^foie lea'< ing Lisbon sonted in principle, but forgot to send tho money; 
by forcildy seizing two Kn^ish vessels that were and many of the wrMched men despatched ly 
lying in tho roadstead, and employing them to mal«e ' l^liilip III. having died of starvation, and oilieis 
up the rot|uired number of transports. There wore gone as deserters toFianooand llolhuid, tho rest set 
many more French ships to pick from ; but Don Lnis sail from Dover in a daik winter night, when tho 
Fajardo did not give them a look, ovidciiLly without Dutch blockading fleet had been driven fiom tlie 
confidence in heretic King Henry JV. coast by a storm, and mado their way across tho 

Tho new Armada sighted England towanls tho end cliannel to Dunkirk and Gravclines. James had 
of May, and closely hugging tho shore, arrived off escaped war, but his peace policj^ nevertheless had 
Dover on the 2rid of June. Hero, at tho narrowest leceivod a rude shock. 

l)art of tho straits, tho passage was barred by a small llie pusillanimity and indecision of the king proved 
Du hill squadron, under Admiral Haul tain, who Ixildly an advantage in tho end, if not to England, at least 
attacked tho Spanish fleet, though quadruple tho to tho Netherlands. Phi-lip IIL had reckoned uiwu 
strength of his own. But the Spaniaids did not want tho assistance of tho English government to put a 
to fight, and the two foremost mon-of-war at oikmj stop to tho succe.S8 of the rebellious Flemings; he 
sought a lefugo in Dover llai bout, while the Grand know that tho queen wus cut i roly devoted h# his 
Admiial with the main bod}' of his forces retreated interests; he had won over by gold tho principal 
tow'ai'ds Dnngonoss, The next da}’, Don Luis I'ajardo favoiuitc'S of tho king, and was ptying a large i>ension 
cauliously advanced again up the channel, his floc-t in to Salisbuiy, chief helmsman of tlie vessel of state; 
battle uflor, but ho himrjoli hidden on board the and lie was not without hopes that jealousy of the 
largest of the English niercliai*tmen which ho had growing marititne power of the Netherlands would 
seized at Lisbon, their flag appearing to him much safer prompt tho trading classes to thiow tlicir influence in 
than his own. On the Armada coming up, tho Dutch tho balance to quench national sympathy f *r tho 
immodiately attacked the enemy, and oiidb more, struggling Protestants of the Low C’ountiics. Seeing 
without attempting fight, the Sj>aniards fled in all all these expoefations vanish, and all the elements in 
diroclions, a number of them j uuning into Dover, his favour broken and kept in check by tho drowsy 
foiemost among the runners the Grand Admiral. In timidity of the king, Philip came to the resolution to 
the heat of tlie pursuit, the Indd Flemings advanced make ix^ace with his rebel subjects, oven at tho price 
a little too far, until tlicy were reminded by tho guns of acknowledging their indcpondonce. He had scaicoly 
of Dover Castle that they had trespassed upon English any other choice left, tlie power of the Dutch by sea 
ground, "'lie firing of one gun might have been having incretised within recent jws to such a degree 
sufficient, but the officer in command of the castle, as seriously to threaten the communication of Spain, 
dcepljjimbucd wiili Spanish sympaUiics, and presumed with the Indies, suggesting fears that in a time not 
to be in Spanish pay, used all lie had, aiming so walk distant tho vast empire of the west might b© entirely 
os to kill more than a IiuiiJrod men on Ixxard the cut off from the mother oinmtiy, and a death-l|low be 
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tW Sp^iBh tuitig bent hie pxide eo far 
lia beaeeob the Flemish heretics to enter into 
negoliations with his representative, Archduke Albert, 
^0 first fruit of which was a six months* truce, 
concluded in April, 1607. To show their contempt 
j for James, neither the Dutch nor the Spaniards asked 
hi^ to take part in the negotiations, a proceeding 
which ho was moan enough to resent by .attempting 
secretly to upset the arrangements already come to, 
and thereby to destroy all chances of peace. This 
dishonourable course was mainly due to the advice of 
^lisbury, who, besides his innafo love of intrigue, 

I was driven to it by the fear of losing the annual 
bribe of six thousand crowns mid to him by 
Pliilip III., in case the latter should come to terms 
with his contumacious subjects. Ho therefore in- 
structed the English representatives at the govern- 
ment of the states general, Sir Ralph Winwo^ and 
Sir Richard Spenser, to use all their efforts to induce 
the lefiding statesmen to drop the negotiations, on the 
plea mainty that it would be for the interest of the 
republic to continue the war, Spain having not yet 
l)oott sufficiently humiliated to leave hopes that the 
offered peace would be permanent. The invidious 
counsel took no effect upon the rulers of the republic, 
chief among thorn John van Olden Bameveldt, a 
statesman of remarkably clear vision, and ardent 
advocate of peace: and Salisbuiy’s diplomatic exertions, 
so far from j-etarding the agi cement with Spain, only 
accelerated it, the secret motives impelling them not 
being unknown to the politicians of the common wealtli. 
To £sarm the vanity of Janies, the Dutch invited 
him, after some delay, to join ^ in the conferences 
opened at the Hague, whore Franco was playing the 
lofty part of mediator, Henry TV. having dc^atched 
for the purpose his great minister, Pietro Jmnnin, 
the colleague and rival ,of Rosny, At the side of 
Joannin, the English plenipotentiaries came to make 
a poor figu)-o, their instructions compelling them not 
so much to help in the conclusion of pciaco, than to 
extract money from the exhausted ‘states general, 
James insisting that the loans they owed to England 
bliould be repaid before he would guarantee their future 
independence. After long and weaiisomo negotiations, 
the Dutch government subscribed to these conditions, 
acknowledging a debt of 818,408/., which they pro- 
mised to repay in half-yearly iiistahnents of 30,000/., 
reduced subsequently to 20,000/. Finally, on the 
80th of March, 1609, the treaty of peace was signed 
Wbetwoen Spain and Holland, Philip JII. giving a 
general rocogiiition of the independence of tlio re- 
public, and Ilonry IV. guaranteeing it, as a soit of 
arbiter of European politics. To France the treaty 
gave a large amount of honour and glory, and to 
Inland a small amount of mcaiey. 

The money extracted fi*om the Dutch, small as it 
was in amount, was most welcome to Salisbury, who 
was ni^h being driven to despair by the extravagant 
ex)^ditnre of James, and the impossibility of meeting 
by the resources at his command. Absolutely like 
a child, the king kept giving away, day by day, and 
week by*" week, laige presents and prospective endow- 
ments to his courtiers, foolishly caroless as to whether 
he had a right to give, or even whether the things 
. vox- TI. 
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he promiised were his own. Very frequently, James’s 
exchequer was^ so completely drained that for many 
months at a time there was nothing left to ptiy the 
wages of the attendants and to buy a stock of daily 
provisions ; and on one occasion the lord ti oasuver, tlto 
carl of Dorset, was stopped in the streets by the servants 
of the household, clamouring to get thoir allowauces, 
and by enraged purveyors of the royal table, who swoi o 
that unless they got thoir debts paid the}' would lot 
his sacred majesty starve. The unfortunate treasurer, 
breaking down under his heavy duties, died in the 
spring of 1608, and was suocoedod by Salisbuiy, who, 
jealous lest the important post should bo filled by a 
rival, preferred to take the duties upon himself, 
together with the chief secretaryship. His first sfop 
was to make a gicafc and almost desperate oflbrt to 
raise the misei-ablo condition of the exchequer by 
imposing, without regard of parliamentaiy picserip- 
tions, a number of new duties, chiefly on imports, 
and raising several loans ; and this not salTieing, ho 
set out .on the still more difficult task of Attempting 
retrenchments of the royal expeudituro, 'I'lio ^;ing 
was ready to promise any tiling, and almost touched 
to tears when his minister told hint of the im- 
poverished state of his finances; but tlie feeling did 
not last long, and a few days bad scai'cely elapsed 
before ho squandered treasure more lavitjldy than 
over, rogardloBB of solemn ongagcuients and decla- 
lations, and still more regardless of the misery 
inflicted upon others by his monstrous wastefulness. 
To raise money, Salisbury established, and barteicd 
away to the highest bidJor, monopolies more oppressive 
•than any abolished in the reign of Elizabeth; laid 
customs-duties on articles of prime necessity ; invented 
imposts upon trades and handicrafts, chiefly falling 
upon the }X)or ; and even sold to the Ilutch the right 
of fishorv on tho coasts of England and fcjootlund. 
Besides those exactions, and ruinous efforts to cover a 
prodigality all but criminal, every other means was 
empkyed to bring money into tho exchequer, Tho 
discliai'go of debts due to tho crown was enfoi-cod 
with cruel strictness ; public lands were fcold for half, 
or less tlian half, their value ; and all officials were 
ofdorod to be more vigilant than over in demanding 
tho full acquittal of paymonts to which tho king 
could lay ilaiin. Yet all exertions were fruit less to 
cover tho yawning gulf of royal indebtedness; and 
after a nine months* struggle, Salisbury found that 
ho could get no further, and that nothing remained 
but to call in the flSd of parliament to extract James 
from his finanoial difficulties. They had long ceased 
to be a secret to anybody, and threatened to become a 
national disgrace, the bankriij>t state of tho king’s 
exchequer, and ^vrctchod consequences resulting there- 
from having become a theme of conversation at aU 
the courts of Europe.. At Brussels, James was pub- 
licly caricatured as half naked, dressed mainly in a 
hose doublet, with empty pockets hanging oxit, and 
an empty purse in his hand. 

Tho parliament which was to fill his majesty’s 
exchequer, and provide a sufficient number of purbos 
for his favourite, met on the 0th of February, 1010. 
Salisbu^, who opened tho session in the njime of tljo 
k^g, lost no time in bringing forward his fiuaucial 
statement, winding up with a dem;v ul for tho giant of 
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new Qnd ^ttaordinciry supplies. Cleverly marshalling matters that had arisen bifti of the endofltToaif 
his fl^es, &e lord treasiirer was ahlo to prove that Salisbury to raise money* the debate soon assumed ^o 
therehad not been the least prodigality in the king’s portentous fonns of an inquiry into the general 
aapenditure, and that, if ho had spent twice as much functions of the executive. The starting point was, 
a« nis predecessor, and got deeply mto debt besides, it whether tlio recent order laying now duties ^ 
was owing solely to his intense desire to rule the various imports was legal, the discussion of whiiJli^^ 
country well, to make liis subjeofs happy, ^ and^ to was taken up by the ablest speakers in the house/ 
reward true merit whenever it came within his notice. Sir Francis Bacon, who had the year before beeb 
He thought, the tieasurer hinted, that by this time appointed solicitor-general, and was striving hard to 
ail, or nearly all, who requiied rewarding had got obtain court favour for a rise to still higher mgnitiee, 
their duos, and that uni vei sal happiness was not far stoutlyadvooatedtheroyalprorogativetodeorceoom- 
oflf, and ho therefore implored the honourable members mercial imposts without the consent of parliament, , 
of 'the IJonso of Commons "not to allow the ship of "The king,” ho argued, " had power to restrain g(^S 
state to be wrecked at the entrance of the port.** from entering the ports, and if he might prohibit 
After the flowers of rhetoric came the thorns of their entrance, he might also continue the prohibition 
arithmetic. Salisbury demonstrated, by a compound until a certain sum was paid.” The reasoning was 
process of division, addition, nmltiplicatiou, and sub- adopted by several other of the crown lawj^ors, among 
traction, to which the members of the lower house them Henry Yolveiton, a friend of Bacon, who 
listened with the deoposl attention without being astonished the commons by a new and extraordinary 
able to camprohond it in the least, that though the unfolding of constitutional docti'ino. The law of 
exchequer was baiikiaipt it was very near getting in England, he asserted, with much emphosiM, extended 
an exceedingly flourishing and satisfactory state, only to low watermark all around the shore of the 
nothing more to the f‘ffect being requiied than the kingdom, and beyond it oyery tiling was subject to 
grant of his own modest demands. These were, that the law of nations, which ignored both statute and ' 
the houHo should vote for the use of his majesty an common law. From this ho drew the argument tlmt 
inmiodiate gift of six hundred thousand pounds, half all things upon the sea wore under the immediate 
of which was to bo employed to pay off a portion of jurisdiction of the king, as solo rcproscnhitivo of 
the debt, and the other half to meet extraordinary inteniaiional law within the realm, and that he on 
expenses; and that, Insides this gift, solemnly guaran- this ground had an absolute right to restrain any 
teed not to form a precedent for f’tui'O demands of foreign merchandize from approaching the shore, or, 
the same kind, there should be a peimanent grant to if so willed, to put a certain tax upon his permission 
the crown of two hundred thousand ]5ound8 a year, hi to enter, in other words, to impose customs-dut ics. The 
addition to the usual subsidies, which would give the speech was received with indignation by the commons, 
king an annual income of six huudind thousand and as soon as Yolvortou had sat douyi, John Martin, 
pounds, calculate to ho nearly fihy thousand pounds member for Christclmrcli, sprang to liis fact to refute 
in excess of the expenditure. The cx^xindituie thus his legal niceties and sj-xjcial pleadings. ^ All English- 
fixed, Salisbury allowed, was contiiigoiit on certain men, Slartin insisted, wore by the constitution of tlio 
retrenchments which he had recommended, and to kingdom entitled to be judged by thp law of England 
which his majesty had given his gracious consent, so and nc other, and the common law of tlio realm 
that, any doubt in the fulfilment of the royal word extended " as far as the power of tlie king/* in tlio 
lieing impossible, the state of the exchequer must bo same relation to external government " as the soul to 
admitted to be settled for over on the securest and the body.” 'fhe life and wcaltli of the mei-chants 
soundest financial basis. The lord treasurer wound and mariners of Englaiad, ho added, were " upon iho 
up his statement by declaring, in the name of his scjas,” and they had "as good right to plough the sea 
majesty, that if the house would freely consent to as the farmer had to plough the land,” the liberty of 
assist the king in his need, he would, on liis pari, be the sea iKiing " parcel of the liberty of the subject.” 
ready to redress all just grievances. The royal Immense applause followed the address of the member 
promise was brought. under discussion oX ^nce, and for Ohristcliui'ch, who had touched a chord vibrating 
the commons decided by a quick ^^esolution that they in the heart of every Englishman, 
would 1)0 deeply grateful ;o have the grievances re- James received "the report of the proceedings in the 
dressed first, and to be allowed to decide afterwaids House of Coidmons with violent anger, and, to stifle 
I jipon the supplies. further discussion, at the beginning of May summoned 

It was evident from the attitude assimifd by the the members to Whitehall, to hearken to an oration 
members of tlie lower house that they know them- more astounding than any ho had yet deli voiud. Tine 
stdves maHtf'.rs of tlio position, and James therefore king began by reminding his hearers that they had 
submitted, with ill-couccaled resentment, to pay for now been sitting for fourteen weeks, without doing 
the relief of hjs difficulties by satisfying the chief anything towards the chief object for which they haa 
demands of the representati^’Gs of the nation. The been called together, the relief of liis necessities, but 
discussion of grievances commenced immediately^ and wasting their timo^ instod in senseless discourao 
soon assumed the proportions of a great constitutional about mattera affecting his high prerogative, which 
liattlo. Among the fust questions coming under the tliey had no right whatever to touch, and which to 
/notice of ihecummous was that of the right of the dared them to discuss any longer. "Kings” to, 
crown to lay impositions, either in the stoiie of exclaimed, "are justly called Goils, for that they ^ 
personal taxes or of customs-diities, uj)on the pco^e exorcise a manner or resemlfiauco of divine pow6r. 
without the consent of parliament ; and sUrting Aiom upon earth ; for if you will consider the attribt;ites pf . 
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Ofedy ^^ou sliaU 860 hoyr ihoy 6gm in tiho poraon of a 
Gtoi hath powor to oroato or dostroy, mako or 
unmake, at his pleaBure ; to givo life or send death ; 
to judge all, and to be judged by none, nor account- 
able to any ; to raise low things, and to make high 
things! low, at his pleasure, for to God both soul and 
body aTO due. And the like power have kings : they 
nmko and unmake tlioir subjects ; they have power of 
raising and casting down, of life and of deam; they 
are judges over all their subjects and in all causes, 
and yet acoountahle to none but God only ; they have 
power to exalt low* things and abase high things, and 
turn their subjects like men at chess, a pawn to make 
a bishop or a knight; they inay ciy dowm any of 
their subjects as they do their money ; and to thorn 
is due both the aifec;tion of the soul and the service of 
the body.” James finished his blasphemous speech, 
sounding in many respects like the out-pouring of a 
maniac, by assorting that kings existed before laws, 
the latter being mere free gifts of the roj^al will, to bo 
changed, taken Wk, and suspended at any time ; and 
tliat subjects had no more right to discuss the decrees 
of a rcignixig prince than to contend against the 
ordinances of the Almighty God. “ 1 conclude then 
this point,” he exclaimed, “ touching the power of 
kings, with this axiom of divinity, that as to disputo 
what God may do is blasphemy, so it is scxlition in 
subj.oct8 to dispute what a king may do in the 
plenitude of his power.” ITio commons stood like 
men transfixed, listening to this amazing speech, and 
wondering whether they wore still in England, or 
had been carri(id through the air into the dominions 
of the pope or the king of fcjpaiu. But there was 
evidently no time for aiguments, and some of the 
memboKsoftho lower house having notod down tho 
chief points^of the royal oiatiou, they quietly went to 
their lioracs, and next mojiiing assembled again for 
the transaction*of business. It was decided, without 
a division, to appoint a committee to conSidor tho 
best nioans to bo employed “ to obtain satisfacjtion ” 
from the king, and to protect tho ^claims and tho 
interests of tho commonwealth. Tho work of the 
t?ommitleo consisted in drawing up a Petition of 
Bight, in which the commons declared, in mcnlerate 
but firm language, that they could not and' would not 
be prevented from debating on any matter affecting tho 
public interest, and that, without touching tho royal 
prerogative, they must hold to their duty of assorting 
the prerogative of tho nation. Against all expectation, 
James received tho members of tho house who 
laid the docuhnont into his hands in tho most 
affable manner, declaring with a serene air tliat they 
bad misundeislood his s^iooch, delivered with no other 
object than that of warning them not to impugn his 
prero^tivo, which tliey now affirmed tlicy h^ no 
intention of doing, thus leaving him perfectly satisfied, 
lie had no wish, his majesty finally declared, to 
abridge any of their privileges, and ho gave them 
full liberty to coniinuo their discussions, only hoping 
‘ that they would not forget his wants, llio commons 
' Were almost as much surprised at tlio now speech 
of James as at tho oration in which ho hod compared 
himself to Almighty God. They could not quite 
understand tlie wonderful and erratic courses of tho 
mindt, yet they were more tlnm ever im- 




pressed with tho fact of possessing a very oxtraordi 
nary king. 

The Bti-ango behaviour of James on this occasion, 
fatal alike to his dignity as a sovertiign and his 
j honesty as a man, was occasioned only in p.ivt by the 
I boundless puerility and decoitfulnoss of his temper, 

I often hovering on tho border of mental aberration, 
hni due still more to the deep im])rcssion made U])on 
him by tho report of a frightful event that had taktm 
place in Franco, tho assassination of Henry IV. In tho 
twenty years that htid elapsed since the groat and 
sagacious king* had raised himself to tho throne by 
the aid of Huguenot swords, ho Jiad succeeded in 
gaining tho love and admiration of all his subjects, 
had 3‘ostoj‘ed i)oaco to France, brought order into tho 
public finaueos, encouraged learning, art, and science, 
laised industry and commerce, spread prosperity all 
over tho land, and established a lofty system of 
freedom of conscience and religious toleration not 
known^to any other couutiy of the civiJksed world... 
Having now arrived at the mature ago of fifty-five, 
he resolved to spend tho evening of his life in an. 
undertaking greater than any over attempted by king 
or emperor. It was the formation of a federate 
republic of all the stales of Europe, ]>re8ided over by 
a senate of wise and disinterested judges, who should 
settle all disputes aniong sovereign^ and nations, so as 
to render further contobts of arms unm eessary, if not 
impossible, and make, for tho first time since tho 
coming of tho gospel upon earth, its divine ]>Tccept8 a 
loality. But to aixive at this grand and holy poatso, 
war had to bo tne beginning, tho angels, as quaintly 
expressed by tho Iltiguonof preachers, not having 
room for their work till tho devils had born cliascd. 
The groat spirit of evil, with Ihora and with HeuTy, 
was the ruling family of >>pAin and Austi i% puissant 
upholder of popedom, chief protector of ifcsnitism, 
and source and centre of all superstition, bigotry, 
and mental darkness afflicting Europe. To strike 
a mighty blow against tho gicat Catholic jiuwer, 
Henry IV,, in tho spring of 1010, assoanhled two 
armies in the south and tho west of Franco, intending 
with tho fii-st to seize tho Italian provinces of Spain, 
and with the second to fall upon Austria, in concert 
with the Protestant princes of Germany and the 
opx>rossed and persecuted reffonnors of Bohemia. 
The plan, far reaching as it was, had high chances of 
success, not the least being that of Henry, the 
acknowledged greatest military commander of tho • 
age, possessing fifty thousand trained figliting men 
and fifty millions of fiaucs, and his double-headed 
antagonist being " nearly destitute of soldiers and 
completely destitute of money. At tho beginning of 
3Iay, ItllO, tho king prepared j;o place himself at tho 
head of the aiiny crossing tho Bhino, and before leaving 
Paris appointed a council of odministj-ation, under tho 
nominal presidency of his consort, Mario do Medici. 
She, a vain, conceited woman, insisted on being 
crowned before assuming her functions, tho lite 
having never been performed ; and the king, though 
most unwilling to spend an hour of time in useless 
ceremonies, consented, after much pressing, to the * 
fiilfilmont of her wishes. ^ The coronation look place 
at the cathedral of St. Den^s ou ^ho 13th of May, and 
tho foUo'wing day woe fixed foi 'he solemn entry uf 
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tho rtueen into Paris. To meet lier, Henry loft the voted in 1606* in the wake of tho discovery ot the 
royal tesidonoe in the Louvre early in the moniing, gunpowder plot, and the adoption of which wflls 
escorted only by a email guard, which became expressly forbidden to Koman Catholics by a breve 
separated from him in tho narrowest part of the of rope Paul V., published tibo same year. Not oon- 
street of St. Honor<S, blocked up temporarily by a tent with thus exasperating to tho utmost the par- 
number of market carts. Tho king’s carriage was tisans of tho ancient faith, tlio commons, having 
making its way slowly thioiigh the crowd, when got into a savage mood, went on to inoreaso the 
suddemy a man in the garb of a priest jumped on tho already insupportable burthen of fines hanging over 
step of it, drew a dagger from his lx)som, and struck tho heads of the unfortunate recusants. I§ven mar- 
at the king, wounding^ him in the breast Heniy ried women, hitherto not subject to the recusancy 
threw up his arms, oiying, “ Je suis bless*^;” but at laws, as being mipposocl, tho same as in ordinary 
the same moment the assassin dealt* him a second legislation, to be under tho influence of their lords, 
stroke, which wont right to tho heart. He fell back wore drawn by the now statutes within the circle 
on his seat without uttering another sound — Henry of pcnaltios, one clause, among otliors, ordering that 
tho Great, the noblest, wisest, and tiuest king that ever if they refused to take tho sacrament in the church ot 
ruled France was no more, England they were to bo imprisoned, unless their 

Tho assassination of Henry IV. m-eatod tho most huslwinds weio willing to pay ten pounds a month 
profound excitement throughout the whole of Europe, for their liberty. Fortunately for Roman CathoUo 
All men felt that tho dagger which pierced the heart wives, the clause was not rigorously enforced, 
of the great Huguenot king had turned the current Tho religious oxoitemont consequent upon the 
of history, and the excitement was not lessoned by murder of Henry IV. divei-ted tho attention of tho 
the fact that tho true origin of the fabil deed could members of the lower house of parliament for more 
not bo discovered. It was in vain that the assassin, than a month from tho great constitutional question 
a fanatic and half insane monk, named Francis on which they had been engaged, and when they 
liavaillac, was put through all tho degrees of torture ivnurred to it, towards tho cud of Jurm, it was with a 
to get at the secret ; ho sterrAly refused to reveal any- greater spirit of forbearance and moderation than 
thing, and even when arrived at the place of execution, Ixjforo. On tho pioposition of Thomas Wentworth, 
and tied feet and bands to wild horses which wore to member for the city of Oxford, one of tho leading 
tear him to pieces, his lips remained mute and his speakers on tho liberal side, it was resolved to draw 

eyes looked bright, cheered by the wwds of his up a list of g!rievanoos, and present the sanio to the 

confessor, who l)ent over him telling him that tho king, and afteiwards, if tho behaviour of his majesty 

kingdom of heaven was his. Tho wild horses did< should be sufficiently conciliatory to indulge in hopes 

their work, and his secrets perished with the assassin; that at least some of the complaints would be remedied, 
but though the unknown hand that guided his dagger to vote a moderate amount of supplies. They then 
could not bo traced in legal evidence, all Europe set to make out the list, a pix)cceding whiofi loquired 
seemed to bo conscious instinctively of the direction more than a week. Among tho prinoiparl grievances 
from which the fatal blow had been stnick. In wei'o tho oxistcncjo of thti ecclesiastical High (Jom- 
Spain, Italy, and Austria tlio piiests mode no con- mission court, the proceedings of whicii, the eommons 
cealment of the joy they felt at tho death of tho man complaiiiod, kept increasing in tyranny ; tho abuse 
who had established religious toleration, and who of myal proclamations, some of them interfering with 
'Wanted to extirpate Jesuitism; and in Protestant the liberty of* tho person, others with property, 
Germany, Denmark, the Low Countries, England, occui)ations, and inheritances, and all of them sub- 
and Scotland, there was as little disguise of tho stituting tho moie despotic will of tho government 
belief that the policy of Philip II. had once more for the regular operation of tho law , the delay 
prevailed in tlio councils of the church of Rome, and of many of tho courts, notably that of chanceiy, 
that the murder of the Huguenot king was a crime to in granting justice, and bringing suits to a conclusion ; 
be laid directly to tho charge of the ancient religion, tuo arbitrary jurisdiction of the council of Wales over 
In tho House of Commons, stirred to violent emotion tho four bordering shires of Gloucester, Hereford, 
by the DOWS of the fatal deed, it was resolved almost Salop, and Worcester; the establish jnent of now 
immediately that tho English Catholics should pay monopolies, mopt ojipressivo among them tho duke 
their shai*e of the j)onalty. Tho cime of tho French of Lennox’s “ jmtent ” for searching and sealing new 
monk was, in the opinion of tho commons, an attempt drapery; and, finally, tho general augmoiitalion of 
not unconnected with that by which their own lives illegal imposts, taxes, and customs-duties, laid on with- 
and those of tho who\e royal family had been ondan- out tho oemsent of parliment. Tho long list of 
geied five years before, and they set to punish it after grievances, enumerated under nearly a hundred dif- 
the same rnanner, by strengthening the penal legis- forent heads, >vas presented to tho king on the 7th of 
lation against the adherents of the old religion. July,by a deputation of the House of Commons, James, 
They began by petitioning the government to open on catching sight of tho immense roll of parchment 
a new persecution against recusants, by putting in held out before him, called out that it was big enough : 
force, vith the greatest j^ssiblo strictness, all tho to serve for a piece of tapestry; but seeing tno I 
statutes against them, which request mot with the non appreciation of his wit in the earnest looks of the 
warm thanks of tho king, and promises of receiving connnons, he changed tone, engaging to give his best 
full compliance. Tho next sfop of tho lower liousg considemtion to all the matters plactid before him as 
was tibe passing of an act ordering all English subjectS requiring reform, and pnunising in particular to be- 
to take the new oath of alleguiuot), which had been stow his assent upon an act prohibiting the govern- 
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ment trcm aaseosing azfy further im]^ta -isrithout 
Iwlitoientary co-operation. To the majority of the 
cpmmcms the royfU promises appeared satisfactory, 
and the next day they resolved to grant a supply. 
But in spite of all the exertions of the com*t party, 
they refused to give more than one subsidy and one 
fifteenth, sufficient to meet the most pressing neces- 
sities of tho king, yet not enough to enable him to 
prorogue the house for more than the space of a 
session. The intention was not openly , expressed 
in the speeches, but was well understood, for in the 
course of tho debate one member was hoard whispering 
somewhat loudly to his neighbour, that tho limitation 
t)f the supply would do his majesty good, and would 
servo as a suh|>oona to bring him to answer for hirn- 
Htdf when he was wanted. II is majesty’s faithful 
commons had come to understand most distinctly the 
[)Ower of the purso in tho government of England. 

While the house was exhibiting in all its actions 
a deep distrust of the king, the people, particularly 
JunoTig the more educated and religiously trained 
middle classes, began to look upon him with a pro- 
found feeling of contempt. James well deserved it, 
]jis conduct, as in matiors of state so in personal 
mannoi’s and morals, giadually showing itself under 
the most dosYucable light. He had never held much 
intei’coiirse sincjo his arrival in England with his wife 
and family, and as years advanced estranged himself 
more and more from them, leaving his consort to 
divert herself with lovers and father confessors, 
and his children to grow up as they might, among 
soiwants, intriguers, and flatterers. He himself gi’a- 
dually came to devote nearly the whole of his time tef 
-hunting, drinking, and cock-fighting, keeping tho 
veiy lowest company, and swearing terrible oaths on 
every occasion, tho curses being intermixed now and 
then with bits of sermons and scraps of theology. 
Even these vices, bad as they were, might have 
becui pauloned by subjects very much incljped to be 
indulgent to a king, but for tho last and most cri- 
minal of all bis tastes, his aireetion fly male favourites, 
whom he used to kiss and caress in the face of tho 
whole court, and to intrust with the most im|X)rtant 
affairs of state, constantly leaving the welfare of 
the nation at the mercy of some mean jind wicked 
oref.ture, distinguished nothing else but good 
looks and perhaps tho cut of his clothes. Tho pro- 
pensity showed itself in a inaikcd way from the 
moment of the king’s aocessivm, and kept growing 
witli evoiy year, until it reached a climax in tho 
advent of a minion more w^orthless mnd vilo than all 
his predecessors, yet at tho same time exercising a 
more absolute sway than any of them over James, 
and rising to such an extent as to gather in his 
own hands, without contraction and limitation, tho 
supreme power of the realm. This favourite was 
Robert CaiT, a handsome youth of obscui-e origin, 
bom in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, and who 
attracted the king’s notice accidentally at a tourna- 
ment, held in tho autumn of 1607, when serving as a 
page or groom to a Scottish nobleman. Riding up 
the lists behind his master, CaiT’s horse became 
restive, and, plunging and shying, finally threw him 
on the ground, right in front of the scat occupidl by ^ 
James. Struck with tho beauty of the hid, and 


hearing that his leg had been broken by iho fall, the 
king gave orders to carry him at once into his own 
room, and to let tho royal surgeons attend upon him ; 
and as soon as the tilting was over, he followed him- 
self, and sat down at tho bedside to act as a nurse. He 
sat till lato at night, and came back next morning 
and every day following, until his patient got bettor, 
performing in tho meantime not only tho office of 
.nurse, but in addition to it that of schoolmastor, on 
disooToring tho extreme ignorance of tho handsome 
3 *outh. Leaving his couch on Christmas- eve, 1607, 
Robert Carr received tho honour of knighth<xKl, and 
at tho same time was sworn a gentleman of the 
bedchamber, James indicating plainly that he was 
to be the now star at court. “Now tho Englisli 
lords,” says Sir Anthony Welldon, “who formerly 
coveted an English favonrito — to which end the 
countess of Suffolk did look out clioico young men, 
whom she daily curled and perfumed their breaths — 
loft all hope, and she her curling and perfuming, all 
adoriiig the rising sun, and every man* striving to 
invest himself into his favour, not sparing for ljuuty 
or flattery.” England, aftci passing under tho sceptic 
of all sorts of rulers, was about to try a groom. 

Tho aspect and condition nf James’s court, at tho 
time the Scotch groom was rising into power, was 
graphically described in a letter of Lord Thomas 
Howard, a mtimbor of the privy-council, to his friend 
Sir John Harrington, who wished to obtain a favemr 
from tho king. “You must como well trimmed,” 
Howard wrote ; got a new jiU'kin, well bordered, and 
not too short«: tho king saiih ho likotli a flowing 
garment ; and bo sure it bo not all of one sort, but 
diversely coloured, Iho collar falling somewhat down, 
and the rufl* well, stiffened and biishy. W’e have 
lately had many brave men who failed in their 
suits for want of duo ohsorvanco of those matters. 
Tho king is nicely hoodful on such points, and 
dwolloth on good looks and handsome accoutreinonts ; 
there were eighteen servants lately dischaiged who 
were not to his liking in these matters. Robert Carr 
is now most likely to keep the king’s affection, and 
hath done it wondrously in a little time. I'ho king 
leanoth on his aim, pinches his chock, and smooths 
his rufllod garment, and when directing discourse to 
others, ho lookotli at Oarr. Tho 3 "oung man doth ^ 
much stiid^" all art and device; he hath changed 
tailors and tiromen many times and all to please the 
king. You must see Can- bofijro you go to tho kmg, 
as he knowoth his taste and what plcaseth. hi your 
discourse you must not dwell loo long on auy one 
subject, and touch hut lightly on religion. Do not 
of yourself say, * This is good or had ; ’ but, ‘ If it 
were your majesfj^’s good opinion, I myself should 
think so and so.* Ask no mere questions than what 
may serve to discover the king’s thought. In private 
discourse, the king seldom spea^eth of any man’s 
temper, dis rotion, or good viituos ; so meddle not at 
all, but find out a clue to guide you to the heart and 
most delightful subject up in bis mind. I will 
advise one thing : the roan jennet whereon tlio king 
rideth every day must not bo forgotten to bo praised, 
and the good furniture above all. This not doing 
ruined a great man the other d.iy. A noble ditl come 
in suit of a place, and saw tb king mounting the 
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roati; he delivorod his petition, which wc® heeded and insinwationa, which founffyent at hw* h 
and mid, but no answer was given. The noble ment in a general outcry against his faVouriti&i^ 
departed, and came to court the next day, and got no prodigality, and wastefulness. ^ The explosito took 
answer again. The lord treasurer was ilion pressed place in the House of Commons in the second part of 
to move the king’s pleasure touching the petition, the session of 1610, on adjournment having tajeen 
When tlm king was asked for answer thereto, ho said, place in Augiist, soon after the vote of the 
in some wrath? ‘ Shall a prince give heed to a dirty supply for which the king had to wait so long. The 
mper when a beggar noteth not his gilt stirmps?* ono subsidy and one fifteenth going but a very little 
Now it foil out that tho king had now furniture way to satisfy the royal wants, the commons were 
wlicn tho noble saw him in the courtyard, but he called together again at tlie end of October, to hear 
was overcharged with confusion, and passed admiring another statoraent of the lord-treasurer about tho 
the dress of the horse. Thus, good knight, our oxtremo necessities of tho crown. To this they 
' noble failed in his suit." listened in silonco, but before entering upon any 

The banioiing tone of Lord Howard’s letter but discussion requested to be furnished with the king’s 
thinly coveied, and not Ihrougliout tho whole com- full answer to tho petition of grievances, in all the 
miiiiication, tho fooling of despair, shame, and misery points enumerated. Ihe demand led James once 
moving tho lioart of tho writer, as of every honest more to assume the absurdly haughty tone ho Iiad 
Englishman, at tho scones daily wilnessod at court, before attempted, of irresponsible despot. On the 6th 
“ You have lived to soo the trim of the old times,” of November, ho sent a message to the commons by 
Howard concluded his epistle to Elizabeth’s godson ; tho speaker, tolling them that they must grant hina a 
“you know what passed in tho queen’s days. These supply of five hundred thousand pounds, to make liim 
things are no more tho same. Your queen did talk take into consideration their grievances, and that, as a 
of her subjects’ love and affections, and in good truth remedy of some of them involved a serious loss to his 
she aimed well ; our king talketh of his subjects’ fear revenue, they must raise the hitter by an additional 
and subjugation, and herein I tliink he may do well, grant of two hundred and eighty thousand pounds a 
loo, as long as it holdeth good. Carr liath all the year, not in iiTCgular subsidies, but “oortnin, firm, 
favours as I told you before; the king toachetii him and stable.” After tho promises already given by 
Latin every inorniyg; but some one should teach him the king, and which were, coolly ignored in tlio 
English too, for as he is a Scottish lad, he hath much message, the now demands fairly irritated the house, 
need of bettor language. Tho king doth much covet and a stonn of anger bui'st forth from all sides. ^ The 
his proRonoo ; tlio ladies, tc>o, arc not luhitidhand in prevailing system of favouritism at court and in the 
their admiration, for I toll you this follow is straight- goverament was openly, criticised, ono member ex-- 
limbed, wcll-lkvourcd, strong-shouldered, and smooth- ‘claiming ilrat ho “wished tho king would be pleased 
f.iced, with boine sort of cunning and show of modesty, to live of his own, to remove his ponsionors, aiidr 
though ho well kuoweth when to show his impudence, lessen his charges," and another declaring tlsit it was 
Jlnt 1 say, gocnl knight, yon me not young, you aro “unfit and dislionourable that those should waste tiro 
not handsome, you are not finely ; and yet will jmu treasure of tho state, who took no pains to live of 
come to court and think to bo well favoured? Why, their own but spent everything in excess mid riot" 
your learning, your Latin and your Greek, your All the sjicakers agreed that no supply ought to bo 
Italian and your Spanibli tongues, your wit and granted unless tho whole of their grievances wore 
discretion, may Ix) well looked unto for a time, as ledressed, which, proposal was adopted in the form of 
Btiangers at such a place; but those arq not tlio a resolution. Tho next day, parliament was adjouined 
things men live by now-a-days. W’ill you say tho by the king’s command ,p until, us was stated, his 
moon shincth all Ino summer day? That the stars majesty had time to consider on tho position of affairs, 
aio bright jew'ols fit for (Jarr’s ears? Tliat the roan James’s cliief object in the adjounimont was to try 
^ jenny suiqiasscth Bucoplialus, and is worthy to be again the weiglit of his own eloquenc*o, for which 
iiesti idden by Alexander ? That his eyes aro fire, purpose lie summoned tho principal memhora of the 
his tail is Berenice’s lo<‘ks'^ And a few more such lower house l»efore him at Whitehall. Only tliii’ty 
fancies worthy your noticing. Your lady is virtuous, answered tho call, and with them he entered into a 
somewhat of a good housewife, and has lived at court discussion, taking care, however, to start only topics 
in her lime, and I believe you may venturo her forth of his own choice, and to do the chief part of the 
again ; but I know those who would not so quietly rest speaking. At length he asked, “ Whether tuey thought 
wore Carr to leer on tlicir wives, os some do perceive, he was in ^nt, according as his treasurer and clian- 
yoa, nnd like it avcU too they should bo so noticed, eellor of the exchequer had told them," recpiesting Sir 
If any mischance is to bo wished here ’tis breaking a Henry Nevill, member for Berksliire, to give him a 
leg iu tho kinj^’s presence, for this follow owes all his direct answer. Sir Henry blandly replied that he 
fiivour to that houtj 1 think he hatli bettor reason to had not tho least doubt his majesty was in want, as 
speak well of his own horse than of the king’s roan stated by the lord treasurer. “ Then,” exclaimed the 
jennet. We aio almost worn out in our endeavours king, “ tell mo whether it belongeth to you that are 
to keep pace with tliis fellow in his lalwurs to gain my subjects to relieve me or not?” — “To this,” said 
favoiuj, but all in vain. Where it endeth, I cannot the member for Berkshire, “ I must answer by making 
guo^.” It ended in Bcbert Carr becoming prime a distinction. Where your majesty’s expense giowetn 
minister, and sovereign of England in all but name. by the commonwealth, wo aro bound to maintain it: 

Amon^ tho public, llio doings of tlio king and his , ^ otherwise we are not.” The reply was of a k&d to 
now minion gave rise to tlie must dogrcwling reports T profit a king, though not a king of tho stamp of Jatpes* ' 
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fox^niklit’s prorp^tion, parliament met again 
iffi aeih of November. On tlie day of meeting, a 
letter' was read fiom tbe king in which he promised 
to remedy some of the grievances, but a^ed the 
commons not to delay the vote of the supplies any 
lon^r. The letter was brought under discussion at 
once, but the debate led to nothing but poignant 
remarks about the king’s favourites, and a general 
CJKpicssion of feeling that the house should not give 
way in the struggle in which it was engaged, or, as 
on© ^member quaintly expressed it, “not replenish 
the royal cistern without a guarantee.” it was 
finally resolved io thank the king for his proposed 
oonoossions, but to toll him plainly tliat the house 
would not satisfied, and would not vote any 
further sui)plioB, unless tlio list of giievances laid 
before the gcjverninent underwent a serious exami- 
nation, loading to a refonu of oil or most of the evils 
under wliich the nation sufFered. 1’ho eaniost ro- 
moiist ranee wos taken very ill by James; he had 
long boon chafing under the language which was 
hold ill the House of Commons about lus prodigality 
anil the influence of his fa^’ourites, and rousing him- 
self into anollier fit of wrath, ho declared that ho 
'ivouhl bear it no longer. Summoning the privy 
council, ho uttoied some wild Bjiccclies about his 
prerogative, dwelling again on the godlike nature of 
kiijgs, but apparently losing sight of the fact of his 
own 'nature being anything but godlike, nor even 
of the high human oast. The councillors listened 
in silence; Salisbury alone, who, next to his own 
poifumed minions, “was tho only one to exorcise aiiy^ 
influence over James, took tho word, advising him 
to have patience. The king, more and more oinagcd, 
cried tluft he could not luivo “asinine patience,” and 
that ho was dotennined not to accjcpt, the loi'gest 
supply which it was in tho power of the commons 
to grant, if thqy “were to sauce it with such taunts 
and disgraces as had boon nt torod of him and those 
tluit appertained to him.” IJe then talked of sending 
all tho members of the TTouso of Cu*nmons who had 
attacked his conduct/ or that of his favoiuites to tho 
Tower, and it was with difficulty Salisbury and other 
members of tho privy-council prevented him fioni 
'idgning the warrants. James’s anger having cooled 
dowti at last, he allow^ed himself to be persuaded 
to adjourn tho meeting of the commons for a few 
weeks, at the end of wliich, on tho 9th of February, 
1611, parliament was dissolved by royal proclamation. 
Tho parliament tlius bought to an end had lasted 
moie tlian six years, opening the rdign of tho first 
Stuail king of England, in a manner significant enough 
to show that tho nation had arrived at a turning-point 
of its history. The question wholhor England, having 
, become rrotostant and risen high in intelJigenoo and 
' prosperity, should still bo ruled by tho will or fancy 
, of a single man, or should bo under the authority of 
fixed laws, springing from tho collective wisdom of tho 
representatives of the nation, had boon fairly Btaiied by 
, the first parliament of J anios ; and to its successors was 
left tho task to fleht out tho battle, the issue of which 
; , was to decide whether tho flag of despotism, or of 
constitutional liberty, should bo floating over tho 
V hdand kingdom. 

, * The dissolution of parliament was the signal for 


James to launch into a career of tymnny and extra** 
vagance more atrocious tlxan anything ho liad yet 
attempted. So far from reducing his lavish expoiidi- 
turo, ho kept on increasing it in every direction, and 
to fill his exchequer had recourso to the most illegal 
means, to plnncler and extoition, I Jo began by 

issuing mandates to wealthy persons, requiring them 
to lend specified sums to the “public service,” no 
security being ofiered for the loan, nor tho slightest 
piospocfc held out tliat it would over be repaid. Tho 
fear of arbitrary proceedings on tho part of tho govern- 
ment mode this source of revenue prolific for some 
time, but tho circle within which “loans” could 
ho levied was necessarily restricted, and ingenious 
ways for raising money had to bo hit upon. On 
tho advice of one of his favourites, the king next 
levivcd an obsolete law by which all owners of 
lauded property were compelled to compound by a 
coi-tain fine for not receiving tlio older of knighthood ; 
and tho emp fiom this gold-field having been taken 
in, ani/thor was opened in tho entirely original idea 
to establish a now rank of nobility, between ki.ight- 
hood and peerage, under tho title of baionot, and 
to sell tho same to all comers for tho round sum 
of one thousand pounds sterling. The scheme was 
started by Sir liobert Cotton, a loamod courtier, and 
greatly approved of by Salislmry, who impressed itb 
usefulness upon James. When the latter hesitated 
to adopt it, for fear of offending all his new-made 
jenights, a numerous army, Salisbuiy cried, with 
fine malicious humour, “ Tush, sir! The money will 
do you good, and the honour will do the buyers very 
little.” To make his baronetcies go off quick, James 
gave his roy.al promise to limit tho number sti iotly to 
two hundred; but no sooner had those been sold 
uhon lie bi'gan bringing another two hundred into 
tho market, and after tliat a system of fioo-tiado was 
inaugurated, leaving no one willing to disburse any 
sum approaching a tliousand jiounds to complain that 
ho could not get a iiohlemun. At last, when there 
wore no people left with money in thi^r pockets who 
wished to become baronets, James set tlie peerages 
up for sale. For five thousand pounds, cash down, 
ho made a baron ; for ten thousand, a viscount ; and 
for twontv thousand, a bolted earl. The manufacture 
of nobility, high and low, produced very handsome 
I sums ; nevertheless, tho more tho money camo flowing 
in on tho one side of tho royal treasury, the fastei 
it seemed to flow out on the other, the receivers 
increasing at a much larger ratio tlian tho givers. 
With a view of getting rid of some of tho former, 
James after a while had recourse to the desperate 
expedient of publicly notifying to his Scottish subjects 
tliat tbby must cease apptying for bounty to him, as 
to an all-beneficent “ king-inp-law.” A proclamation 
was issued at EdiTiburgh, setting forth that the daily 
visit of persons “ of base sort and condition ” was not 
only very vnpleasant to his majesty, they being in 
his opinion and that of all beholders but “ idle rascals 
and poor miserable bodies,” but that tho realm of Scot- 
land itself was disgraced by this influx of Its^ sons to 
tho English capital, the people of it getting into the 
belief that the natiwa country of their lawful ruler 
> contained no persons “of good rank, comeliness, nor 
credit.” To check the peicgrifif* ions of Ids northern 
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subjeots, James at the saroe time ordered that no After some great losses a4d many jears’fiomwm'’ 
oaptaitis of ships sliould transport any pissongers the horo addressed the minion, “ it has come to' my 
from Scotland to England without license of the knowledge that yourself, whom I know not but hy an 
privy council, a special interdict being laid ujwn the honourable fame, hath been persuaded to give me and 
movementofpersonsgoingBouthward upon the errand mine our last fetal blow, by obtaining from his 
of recovering old debts, whifdi, said the royal pro- majesty the iaJieritance of my children, said to bo 
ckmation, “ is of all kinds of injportunity the maist lost in the law for want of a word. This done, 
unpleasing to his majesty.” there remaineth nothing with me but the name 

Six weeks after the dissolution of parliament, on of life, despoiled of all else but the title and sorrow 
the 25th of March, 1611, the king’s chief favourite thereof. His majesty, whom I never offended, 

for the time being, Eobort Carr, was raised to the stayed me at the grave’s brink: not, as I hope, 

peerage, under the title of Viscount Hochester, the that he tliought me worthy of many deatlis, and 
stop indicating that the minion henceforth would to behold all mine cast out of the woild with myself, 
take part openly in tlio govomnient of the realm, but as a king who, loving honour and truth, hath 
l^'evions to his elevation to the peerage, the whilom received a promise from God that his throne shall l)0 
groom had employed his time to acquire a suitable established for over. And for yourself, sir, seeing 
fortune, and when the i)ateut of nobility was issued your fair day is but now in the dawn, and mine 

to him, ho foiuul himself ouo of the wealthiest men in drawn to the evening, your own virtues and the 

tlio kingdom, liy dint of confiscations and extortions king’s grace assuring you of many favours and much 
! of all kinds, James provided his minion not only with honour,! beseech you not to begin your first building 
abnndanco*of money, but with largo landed estates, upon the ruins of the innocent, and that their sorrows, 
one of the properties made over to him being taken with mine, may not attend your first plantation, 
fi'om the aged horo still confined in the I’ower, Sir J have boen over bound to your nation, as well 
Walter Ealeigh. Queen Eli7.abetli had granted to for many other graces as for the true report of my 
Ealeigh, in recompense lor his great services in do- ’trial to the king’s majesty, against whom had J boon 
fending England against the Spanish Armada, as found malignant, the hearing of my cause would not 
'<voll as a reward for his largo colonization schemes have changed enemies into friends, malice into com- 
and entei'prisus, ip which ho had spent his family ‘ passion, and the minds of the greater number then 
fortune, the manor of Shorbonio, in Dorsetshire, a present into tlie commiseration of mine estate. It is 
fqdeudid domain, onco belonging to the see of Salis-^ not the nature of foul treason to beget such fair 
bury. TJio estate was greatly improved by Ealeigh, passions ; neither could it agr<^ with the duly and 
by the purchase of sun'ounding lands, Mid the erection Lvo of faithfiil subjects, especially of j’our nation, 
of many buildings, among others a splendid mansion ‘fo bewail his overthrow who had conspired against 
! for his own use, he consid(iring it his chief propoi*t 3 % their most natural and liberal lord. I therefore 
and one that was to be the princiml heirloom of his toist, sir, that yon will not ho tJio first who shall 
descendants. Shortly before tho death of Elizabeth, kill us outright, cut down the tree vriih the finit; 
fearing evil days approaching, Ealeigh executed a and undergo the curse of those that enter tho fields 
cxiriveyance, by which hjp assigned the domain to of the fatherless.” Tho letter had not tho least 
trustees for tho benefit of his wife and eldest son, effect; nqr were tho furtlicr sti'ps of italcigh in pro* 
only reserving part of the income to himself during tooting his property of tho slightest uso. As a last 
Ids own life. The settlement was not only loft un- step, Ladj* Ealeigh herself wont to Hampton Court, 
disturbed after Ealcigh’s condemnation, followed by a where James was residing, and threw herself at his 
pardon, but formally approved of in the course of the feet imploring justice. -Tho king passed her by 
same year by the king ; but this did not prevent tho in silence, hanging on tho arm of his minion, and 
royal favourite from making a grasp at the property, leering at him with his big, wolfish eyes. Despairing 
Looking about for fine ettates uj'K)n which to 8up])oi i to move tho heart of the despicable tyrant, yot»on- 
his rising dignity, Eobert Carr cast his eye on fcjlior- couraged by the persuasion of her friend# to make 
borne manor, and he had nut long to wait for accoin- one more attempt to tho effect. Lady Ealeigh finally 
pliccs who would help hiir^ to rob tho cwvner. Tlio went to Hampton Court with her two kjns, the 
law^’ers whom he set to woi k discovered that the oldest, Walter, a youth of sixteen, and a younger 
original gift of tho csbito b}- Queen Elizabeth con- boy, Carow, born while residing with her husband in 
tained a flaw, the clerk drawing out tho document the Tower, again throw herself at the king’s 

liaving misspelt or left out several words ; and tho feet, and beggbd for justice and for mercy in terms 
case having been laid before Chief Justice P^hara, a that might Mvo touched the most savage barbarian, 
tool of the governmont and declared enemy of mloigh, But there/^as nothing in tho idiotic despot that 
ho at once de( Ided that the grant was void, and that a womanr could stir in the depth of her sorrow ; 
tho king was at liberty to bestow Sherborne upon kneeling before him, James coldly looked at tho 
whomsoever he liked. The report of this attempt to noblo lady, mumbling, “ I maun have tho land ; 
rob him of his property, the only source of maintenance T maun have it for Carr.” Ealeigh’s wifo rose in 
of bis family, throw the noble prisoner in the Tower indignation, and liuiTying back to her prison, sank on 
into the greatest consternation, end in his dofq)air, her knoes, prajdng in tho bitterness of her soul that 
knowing that it would lx> vain to seek for h^l God would punidi the wicked monsters who wew> 
remedies, ho sat down to pen a touching appeal to the bringing ruin upon her, ruin upon her children, and 
king’s fevourite, imploring him to have pity upon his imiii upon England. 

wife and children. » On his elevation to the poemgo, Carr was also sworn 
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itt Bif n member of tlio^ privy council, and from that 
moment began to take an active share in the govern- 
nrnnt, ruling the court and tho cabinet, and making 
the mi^rabie king in abnost every instoce the mere 
mouthpiece of his wishes. I'horo was only one man 
left stiong enough to op^e him, and his opposition 
was not destined to last long. Tho son of Burleigh, 
worn out with fatigue, ambition, study, hard work, 
intrigue, and licentiousness, began ailing in the sum- 
mer of 1611 ; and while engaged in uncciising activity, 
labouring day and night to induce the commons to 
assist liiui in bearing tho financial burthens that 
weighed heavily upon his mind, expressed to his 
intimate friends a presentiment that his life would not 
last much longer. Towards the end of the year, he 
broke down under a severe at.tack of rheumatism, which 
was implicated two months after by a new disease, the 
ague, brought on by careless exposure to tho night air. 
However, he rallied somewhat in March, so as to bo 
able to walk in his garcl(3n hut the change did not 
last long, and at tho beginning of April he made up 
his mind to try the efficacy of the mineral waters of 
Bath, although told by his physicians that they would 
only prove injurious to his health. But Salisbuiy 
felt anxious alx)ve all things to bo quiet, and to l)o 
away fioin the knot of brainless favourites, con- 
temptible in his eyes, wlio, as ho was well aware, 
were only waiting for his deiith to enter tipon a 
scramble for his oftiees, if not for his property. Tic 
set out foi* Bath towards tho end of tho month ; and 
Ixjforc starting he twice went into the privy council, 
speaking on each occasion •for nearly two hours, , 
atlempthig to impicss iijion his colleagues tho neces- 
sity of entering upon retrenchments, and of coming to 
an und(3fstan(lin{j with (he representatives of tho 
nation. Salisbury roinainod at Bath for sixteen days, 
at first improving a little, but soon after getting 
rapidly worse,, his w(‘ak body tortured by shooting 
pains, and his strong mind harassed by tantalizing 
fears, si'iringing from the remembrance .of the plotters 
j ho had loft behind him in the cai^'tal. Fear and 
agitation kept growing from day to day, till ho re- 
solved to make his way blick to London, to drag 
himself once more Uj the council table, and to wani 
the king with Ins dying breath that he must reform, 
andl^hat the min of the country was hanging in the 
balanc(\ lie left Bath on the 19th of I^lay, b\it befi>rc 
he had gone far he fainted in his litter, upon which 
his attendants placed him in a coa(jh, wliore lie could 
lie outstretched, and slowd}- took him to Marilwongh, 
to lodgings in tho parsonage houfo. The dying 
minister and his suite arrivfHi at Marlborough late in 
the evening of Saturday, tlic 24th of May ; the ful- 
loiitring morning he seemed to have rallied slightly ; 
but at noon oh Sunday it btKJamo evident that his 
end was cmproaching, “ After dinner,” relates his 
chaplain, the Rov. John Bowles, “ Dr. Poe did rise, 
and I came unto liim. My lord’s head lay upon two 
.pillows, upon Master Townshond’s lap. Ralph Jack- 
son was mending tho swing that supported him. 
^Lo,* saithho, *let me up but tliis once.’ Then he 
eall^ to Dr. Poo for his hand, which liaving, ho 
griped somewhat hard, and his eyes began to settle ; 
when ho cried * 0 Lord I’ and so sinked down without i 
groan, or sigh, or struggling,” Tho hist of tho 


statesmen of the Elizabethan ago was gone to his 
rest. 

The news of the death of the lord treasurer was 
received with great and general satihfaction through- 
out England. Most of the exactions, illegal imposts, 
and other oppressive measures of which the govem- 
tnent had been guilty within the last few years, weic 
ascribed to him ; and he was indeed so far responsible 
for them as ho had not used tho great power ho 
possessed sufficiently for the good of tho nation, but 
had iiuxdo it his gmding policy throughout to plofiso 
tho king in tho first instance, so as to keep his 
.position, and only looked to tho public benefit wlieii 
ho could do so without fear of losing his court 
iiifluciiee. But want of sfjongth, and a certain un- 
scrupuloiisiicss in getting livals out of tho way of his 
own ambition, Imd been tho greatest faults of the 
minister ; and iho people had soon to find that those 
succeeding him in power were as immeasurably lelow 
him in general honesty of x)iirposo, as in administra- 
tive tafont, and capacity for work. 'J’ho sdramMo for 
his offices, vrhich Salisbury expected to occur as soon 
as he was out of the way, took pliico immediately 
after fhe nows of his death arrived in London, and 
for some days it seemed uncertain who should be th« 
new treasurer and tlio new secretary of state, or 
whether there should ho a treasurer and a secretary 
of state at all. Robert Can* was anxious to bo 
Salisbury’s successor in lx>th places ; but ho had shai*p 
competitors, who were the more formidable as the 
king was getting slightly tired of his favourite, having 
, j enjoyed the pleasure of his company unusually long, 
and yoni ning for tho sight of other handsome youths 
with golden locks and i)orfuiuod breatli. However, 
not to break with his minion hx) suddenly, James 
allowed him to take tho scoi*etaryship of state, giving 
the white staff of tho loid treasurer to the earl of 
Suffolk, lord chamberlain, whoso indispensable lady 
fmi! begun again curling and perfuming beautiful 
lads, fit for attendance ujx)n his majesty. The earl 
succe(3ded in filling his post to tho king’s satisfaction, 
being possessed of mugh energy, and entirely un- 
scrupulous in placing new burthens upon the people, 
and raising money by any means within his roach ; 
but Robert Cair did not get on so well, his ignorance 
and idleness being conspicuous above all his oilier 
qualities, unfitting him oven for ordinary dork’s 
duties. Tie had tlio sense, after a wliilc, to perceive 
his inability to do the woik of a minister of state, 
and on his demand two gentlemen of ability, Sir 
lialph Win wood and Sir Thoimis Lake, ueio nomi- 
nated joint secretaries, he rosoving to himself a shaio 
j in power, and assuming in tlio meanwhile tho duties 
of lord chamberlain, vficated by Suffolk. An appoint- 
ment more important than either of those had been 
made some months before in iho elevation of Go<3i*go 
Abbot, bishop of London, to the primacy of England, 
vacant by the death of Archbishop Bancroft. George 
Abbot, tho son of a poor clothworker settled at 
Guildford, in Surrey, had attracted tho attention of 
James, as chaplain to tho Scottish carl of Dunbar, and 
writer of a treatiso attempting to prove that the 
mysterious Qowu’ie muriler had s])rung from a con- 
ispiracy against tho king: the pf»»nphlet, ovornmniiig 
with fulsome laudation of tho lo'^ JAvisdom, led to his 
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being r^ked to the bkhopric of Lichfield, from which 
he was tranefetred to London, and fitialJy to Canter- 
bury* Abbot's elevation to the primacy was gone- 
rally looked upon as having a political significance, 
he being attached to Puritan principles, and having 
shown some courage in the House of Lords in tlie de- 
fence of popular l ights agiiinst the attacks of the ultras 
in church and stale. But his first measures scarcely* 
justified liis renown for liliorality, clerical or political. 

In the midst of liis hunting and drinking divor- 
sions, and jday with his minions, James oa^asionally 
languished, feeling the want of change and more 
Varied amusements ; and wlion in this inood he mostly 
look refuge in tlicology, writing books, and delivering 
semions to liis Com tiers on Christian wisdom, and 
kindled subjects. The applause he met with sug- 
geslod further oflfoits in the same direction; and in 
iJio end the idea occurred to his majesty that lie 
ought to ftit now and then in judgment on heretics, 
showing to the wot Id that he was not moridy no- 
minally h\it ill reality Defender of the Faitli. An 
opportunity to carry out ilio plan soon offered itself 
in the apprehension of one Bartholomew Legate, a 
citizen of London, accused of disseminating , Allan 
heresies, and of having ])ubliely declared his dis- 
belief in the Trinity. James ovd(‘.red the prisoner to 
be brought before him, and having severely cross- 
examined the iium, in presence of several bishojis, 
who throw up their hands at the astounding sagacity 
of tlieir monarch, he at last elicited fn m the heretic’s 
own lips that he had not humbled himself iu worship 
before Christ for seven years, liis prayers during all 
that time Jiaving been directed solely to God llio 
Father. On hearirjg this confession, his majesty, in 
utti'r honor, kicked the man with his foot, and com- 
manded him to bo given over to justice, to be dealt 
with according to his merits. I’lie coubistory court 
at onco laid hold of the citizen, who was thrown into 
Newgate, tried, convicted, and sentenced to 1 ^ 
burnt. But a little difficulty still offered itself. 
The king was told that there w^ero grave doulits 
about the legality of the proceedings of the consistory 
court, it possessing no jurisdiction in the case, be- 
sides which an act of Elizabeth had formally abolished 
all stalntes concerning the burning of heretics, 
llow^ever, James was determined to bum, and ho 
therefore directed Archbishop Abbot to write to the 
lord chancellor, Lord Ellesmere, requesting him to 
got the opinion of some of the judges in the mattei, 
with a hint to select his peisons well. Ellcsmei‘0 
did as ordered, nrul succeeded in procuring the 
verdict of a number of legal dignitaries, including 
Bacon, but excluding Sir Edward Coke, whose belief 
in the necessity of upholding the forms of justice was 
greater than even hi «• subserviency to the crown, 
declaring that the Arian might be given to the fiarnes 
without hurting the law. The king now had the 
satisfaction of signing the wan*aiit *‘do heiutico 
oemburondo,” and Bartholomew Legate was burnt at 
SmithfjJd on the 18 th of March, i( 5 l 2 . While ho 
was preparing for death, another sufferer was nearly 
ready to shai'O the sumo fate* Dr. Neile, bishop of 
Lichfield, a prelate distinguished by the obsequious- 
ness of his loyalty. Lad been eagc^rly watching the i 
king’s newly awakened taste for heretic-hunting, and 


while the lawyers Were the 

victim, had dragged to light a second, in a poofT 
fellow called Edward Wi^tman, whom he 
with entertaining the errors of ten heresiarclus, 
including the false doctrines of MaHioheeus, Oerinihus, 
and Simon Magus. Wightman’s solemn declaration 
that he had never heard of these names, nor of those 
of a number of other terrible heretics whoso dogmas 
he was accused of holding, greatly told against him 
in the consistory court, and he was nnunimously 
declared to be guilty, and sentenced to the flames, 
lie was burnt a few weeks after Bartholomew Le^te, 
an immense crowd looking on at their sufferings, 
cursing the tyrant and his tools, who after years of 
happy peace wore lighting anew the fires of persecu- 
tion. A third victim had been prepared for Smith- 
field ; but the attitude of the people bad the effect of 
frightening the king, and ho hurriedly sent his 
respite, to all appeal ance struck with the conscious- 
ness that murder mighty bo dangerous, even though 
it bo legal murder. 

The burning of heretics and active negotiations 
for the marriage of his two eldest children occupied 
James at one and the same time, in the spring of 
1612 . His eldest, Prince Henry, had arrived at tlie 
ago of eighteen, while the next, Princess Elizabeth, 
was but two 3^oar8 younger ; and to man y the two to 
suitable pai'tners had long been the chief labour of 
EugLmd’s diplomatic envoys at tJio principal courts 
of Eui*ope, their efforts receiving the hearty en- 
couragement of the king. James had sevcml reasons 
for wishing to get wives and husbands for his oliil- 
dren at as early a period as possible, the being 
that their nuptials entitled him to a largo sum of 
money from tho nation, by the ancient oustorn of 
feudal aid ; and the second lliat he wished to get 
them away from their mother, who did overyiliing in 
her power to set their minds against her consort, 
inspiringr them with fetJings of contempt, if not of 
hatred agakistj i im. Impelled by tliese eonsideratioiia, 
tho attempts oL James to many his eldest son and 
daughter liad commenced \ory early, and been pudicd 
in all directions. With •Spain treaties for a double 
marnage had boon on foot almost from tlie day of his - 
accession ; but the chief object of Philip III. bcjing to 
lure tho govei nment into a war against tho Dutch 
Protestants, and he jiorceiving belbiu long that what-^ 
over olso his royal brother of England might do, he 
certainly would not fight, tho matter gradually 
dropped, and the rich infanta who was going to bring 
a coujdo of millttms of golden ducats to Ibince Henry, 
litilo by little vanished out of siglit. Jai/ios next 
entered into negotiations with the duke of Savoy, who 
fiolirited tho hand of Princess Elizabeth for his heir 
apparent, and offered that of liis sister for the ao- 
oeptanco of IVinco Henry, the lady to ho aocompaniod 
by a dowry of half a million ducats. The king 
tliouglit the money was not enough, which led to tho 
bi-eaking off of communications with Savoy, and tho 
taking up of fresh ones viith Tuscany, Franco, 0^4 
several GTennan princedoms. In Germany tho negO^ 
tiations wore conducted by Sir Ealph Winwood, an 
ardent Protestant, who exerted himself so zoaloudy 
in tho matter as to bring about an actual treaty^ 
furnishing his royal master not only with a mx-iti- ^ 






il^ l^h a iiH^i At a m^ng ctf Lutiieran 
beUl at Wecsiel, early in the year 1612^ it was 
ra^blved to make James protector of a Protestant 
rf^nlpA'i about to be formed against Austria and papal 
encxpaobments ; and in order to bind more closely tbo 
ties connecting reformed Germany with refoimod 
lingland, Frederick Y., count palatine of the Khino, 
and ong of the seven electors of the empire, a youth 
bom in August, 1696, and thoi’efore not quite eighteen, 
offered his hand to Princess Elizabeth. The envoys 
convoying the offer arrived in London at the begin- 
ning of May, and assisted by Sir Itnlph Winwood, 
who meanwhile had been made secretaiy of state, and 
had found means to win CaiT'over to his views, as I 
well as Archbishop Abbot, who strained every norvo 
tt> bring about an alliance which he deemed highly 
important to the Protestant interebt, they completed 
the affair with great, rapidity, bringing the king to 
sign the marriage contract between his daughter and 
the count palatine on the I6th of tlie month. James 
could have no itlca when thus hastily putting his 
name to a piece of paper, that the act would lead one 
day to the exile of his own descendants, and the ocou- 
I 2 >ation of the throne of England by a foreign dynasty. 

Prince Findorick, count palatine of the Hhigo, duke 
of T^vaxia and Silesia, and elector, cui)bearer, and 
high steward of the lioly Ihanau empire, was not a 
lazy^ lover ; and anxious to see with his own eyes 
what kind of bride his agents had got for him, he set 
out for England os soon as learning tliat the maiTiago 
contract had b(3on signed by his royal father-in-law. 
What accelerated his speed the news that his 
allifineo with IVinooss Elizabeth was creating un* 
bounded enthusiasm all over the country, tlio cause 
of which ho naturally ascii bed to liis own personal 
qualities, not awai\3 that it was jiurely political and 
religious, tlie long-pending negotiations with Spain 
having served thoroughly to frighten all Protestants, 
who now gave way to j ojoicings at the pr^jspoet of 
the herediUixy rulers of the realm being drawn over 
b}’- blood alliances more and moie to th<vreformed laith« 
Ilowovor, the reception of tho count palatine in Eng- 
land was all that ho could desire, for on heaiiug that 
the ship in which ho sailed hud arrived at Gravesend, 
all London put itself in festal attire, and on his barge 
passiiig np tho Thames to Whitehall, tho banks of 
the liver were lined by thousands of Sjxec tutors, who 
shouted themselves diaf in bidding him w^olcome. 
Jamea received his future son-in-law with much 
.cordiality, duo not a little to tlio fact of his having 
heard from Winwood that the elector* held tho very 
highest opinion of his princely wisdom and scholarly 
acoomplishmonts, and, what was little loss important, 
that his august consort hated him. The queen, indeed, 
had all along been Rchcming to got a Spanish prince 
m husband for her daughter, not only on account of 
her Homan Catholic tondcncies, but because of tlie 
flow of golden ducats which was to come with him, 
and of which slio stood oven more in need than James; 
the news, therefore, of the chosen son-in-law being a 
(^man Protestant duke, with a vexy long title and 
a very short nurse, put her into a j^rcat rage, making 
hex' declare tnat she would not give her consent to 
the nuptials, nor receive the elector on his arrival, 
ii^bint from tho secretary of state that disobedience 


to tlie will of his majesty might load to the with- 
drawal of certain supplies, bad tho effect of bringin**' 
her round; nevertheless she did not fail to^ow 
Prinoo Frederick in sternness of countenance tho 
depth her dislike. The scene of Frederick's arrival 
at Whitehall, and first meeting with tlie royal ffimily, 
was prettily described by Sir John Finett, deputy 
master of tho ceremonies, in a letter to a friend. 
“ The count palatine’s approach, gesture, and counten- 
ance,” Sir John reported, “ was seasoned with a woll- 
liccoming confiden<;e; and bending himself with 
a duo rovcronco before the king, lie told him, ainoi»g 
olher compliments, that in his sight and presence ho 
enjoyed a great part — rosci-ving, it should seem, tho 
I greatest to his mistiess — of the end and happiness of 
hisjounicy. Then turning to tho queen, she enter- 
tained him with a fixed countonamx), an<l though her 
posture might have scorned, as was judged, to promise 
him tho honour of a kiss, his humility oazTied him 
no higher than her hand. From which, after some few 
words of compliment, ho made to the jmncG [Henry], 
and exchanging with him, in a more familiar strain, 
certain jiassagos of courtesy, he ended whore his 
desires could not but begin, with the ]Drincess — wlio 
was noted till then not to turn so much as the comer 
of an eye towards him. Stooping low to take up the 
nethennost part of her garment to kiss it, she, most 
gracefully, curtsying lower than ^accustomed, and 
with her hands staying him from that humblest 
reverence, gave him at his rising a fair advaxitago, 
which ho took, of kissing her.” Tho count palatine, 
cupbearer of tlie holy lioman omiiiro, clearly under- 
st<x>d tho strange family into which ho was going to 
many. 

Tlio arrival of liis prospective son in-low was a 
wolcomo occasion for tho king to disj^Jay his love of 
pomp and show. ^J'ho ti easnry was jicrfootly empty ; 
but this did not for a moment pi event him from 
indulging in luxuries and pastimes to any amount, 
loans and benevolences serving to cover urgent neces- 
sities, and for the rest credit taking the place of cash. 
James soon found that he had to ajqily tho credit 
system on a very largo scale, tho pocikets of the count 
palatine being nearly os empty as his own ; but the 
deficiency did not interfere with his gocnl -humour, 
raised to the highest xioint by the amiable inatinorH 
and judicious flattmies of the German relation. 
Prince Frederick made himself friends in all dilu- 
tions by his extreme suavity, which was ibo more 
dcdightful to those who came in contact with him, as 
nothing of tho kind had boon expected, the queen 
having painted him beforehand, with coloui-s (hawD 
from the doiith of her own imagination, as a species 
of huma'h monster, ugly, ill-formed, ignorant, ragged, 
and bimtish. Tho surprise of tdio courtiers on seeing, 
instead of an ogre, a handsome youth of eighteen, mtig- 
nificontly drossed, of princely deportment, thoroughly 
well educated, and most affable in speech, was de- 
scribed by Sir Jolm Finett to his frbmd. “Ho liath 
most happily deceived good moU’s doubts and ill men’s 
expectations,” the deputy master of tho ceremonies 
wrote to liis friend ; ** reixirt of envy, malico, or weak 
judgment, having painted Jum in so ill colours, as the 
most hero, and esjiecially otir ladies and gentlowoinon, 
who hold Ihomeolves not a litfi interested in fbo 


^\, Vvm feotrow wWoh tliey now 
ftpptelaouA witToL muoli gladness. lie is straight and 
wdl-shaped for his growing years ; liis complexion is 
Thrown, with a pleasing countenanco, and promising 
both wit, courage, and judgment. lie peonies him- 
self very w^ell, and is exceeding well liked of all — 
unless of those that are now sony they did so^ honour 
him as to discommend hiiri.** ^I’ho last allusion was, 
probably, meant for the (pieen, who, after having 
abused and slundovod her unwelcome son-in-law to 
the bt«t of li(*r power, now felt more than ever vexed 
that her description should pinve so palpably an 
untruth. To revenge herself, she treated the count pala- 
tine witli a Jiaughtiness approaching insolence, while 
for her daughter she had no other title than “ Mistress 
J^alsgravo,” and the “Rhenish gudowife.” Feeling 
reasonably anxious to got away fiom so unjdeasant 
a mother-in-law, and to cany off his beautiful young 
bride to his own home, the German prince proposed 
tho king to hurry on tho marriage, and Elizabeth 
making no objections to tho proposition, tho betrothal 
took place on tho 27 th of November, some months 
earlier than originally intimded. The solemnity of 
the ceremony was mai red at tho commencement by 
Sir Thomas Lake, who acted as secretary of state for 
tho occaHion, and in this caxiacity was called uxion to 
read tho maniag^i contract in French, in order that 
tho 3^ouiig couple might rex>eat tho words after him. 
But Sir Thomas’s knowledge of the French idiom 
was of tho meagrest., and his pronunciation sounded 
80 ridiculous that l)oth prince and xuiincess could not 
refrain from laughing, their loud merriment being* 
echoed by the dutiful tribe of courtiers around. But 
all on a sudden, Archbishop Abbot, whoso whole 
lieart was in ilio scone before him, restored silence, ex- 
claiming, in gi'avo and solemn tone, “The God of 
Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob, bless tlioso nuptials, 
and make them prosxierous to those kingdoms and to 
His Church.” 

The archbishop had good cause to che<'k a laughter, 
not only indecorous in itself, but tenibly oflonsivo 
on account of a most saddening event that had taken 
jilaco not days before. Little more than a fort- 
night previous to the botruihal of l*rinces.s Eliziibeth, 
her eldest brother, Henry, x)rince of Wales, had 
finished his short career uxxni earth, under circuui- 
stancos tliat had thrown a gloom all over Etigland — 
saddening every heart wivo that of his own relati\es. 
From his infancy, Homy had been an oxtraordinaiiiy 


j>romising child, eager to learn, full of mental activity, 
kind and generous in all his actions, aiming to do 
noble things, and }»onost and truthful to an uncommon 
degree. ^ Even the miserable life led by InV parents 
seemed not to affect for a long while his innex^moe 
and upi ightnoss of puqjoso ; and tliough tho mother 
tried haid to set him against tho father, and tho 
father against tho mother, their mutual animosity 
and falsehood appeared to Lave no other effect than that 
of estranging him from both, leading him to follow 
his own inclinations, and to strike out the ho 
doomed l)ost for himself. The path, unfortunately, 
was not the best tliat might have been chosen, and 
scarcely could bo such to a youth in his position# j 
walking on the dizzy heights leading to a tlirono, I 


witli. the gWe and temptation of unbounded power 
before his eyes, with scores of false guides eager to coit- 
duothim into the flowery fields of sensuality, and with 
not a single true friend to point out tho thorny wey 
of duty as the only road leading to the gates of bliss, 
of the here os of tho hereafter. Prince Henry was 
brought to England a few months after the accession 
of his father, and as soon as ho had arrived in JiOndon 
it was thought proper to make him a knight of the 
garter, at nine years of ago, and to settle him with a 
splendid household in one of the l oyal palaces, His 
establishment consisted at first of seventy servants ; 
but the number gradually increased, till in 1610 the 
prince’s family was fonned of a ciowd of no less than 
four hundred and twenty-six individuals, exclusive 
of artificeis and labourers. The host of people 
around him and under his command had some 
influence of raising a spirit of ambition in tho young 
prince; his studios of history, ill directed and super- 
ficial, left no other improssiuns upon him but those of 
glaring feats of arms ; and seeing nothing in the 
life of nations but a constant com so of battling in 
^vllieh the stronger tried to devour tho weaker, he 
made it his high ideal to booomo a great military 
chiefta^ and hjader of fighting men. “ He studies 
two hbtu's a dfiy,” the French ambassador, Imron tie 
Beaumont, informed Henry IV., “and emi>loys the 
rest of bis time in tossing tho pike, or leax)ing, or 
shouling with tho bow, or tin owing the bar, or vault- 
ing, or some other exercise of that kind.” There was 
talk already of tho intention of the iirince to invade 
France after having sucoeodod to the throne, and to 
recover, sword in hand, tho old lieritago of the kings 
of England. Tho thoughtless multitude, little pven 
to calculate the pric‘o of “ glory,” and tc^ weigh it in 
the scale against tho cori’esjxmdiiig jiart of human 
misery and wretchedness, wildly applauded the pike 
tossings of Prince IToniy, and the French amlxissador 
himself Jiegan to bo a little restless at view of all the 
martial ardour. However, a littlo more examination 
of tho characteji of Piince Ilonry and his family wont 
tar to reassure him. “ Tho quetm,” baron de Beau- 
mont told his master, “ uses all her oflbrts to corrupt 
the mind of the prince by flattering his passions, 
and diverting him from liis studios and uxeroisos, 
resprosenting to him, out of contempt to his ffc.ther, 
th.-.t leaniing is inconsistont with tho chai*atiter of a 
gloat general and conqueror.” • Her majesty’s action, 
tho ambassador justly surmised, removed much of tho 
danger threats ning the peace of France and of the ,, 
world. • 

Whether eorrupled by Lis motlier, or by other 
persons, Prince lleniy visibly sank fi-oin bis high 
rotate when reacjhing the age of sixteen. About ^o 
year 1610 , ho foU in love with the countess of Essex, 
daughter of the earl of Suffolk, one of tho most beau- 
tiful, most profligate, and most worthless women in 
the kingdom; and the passion, soon growing into 
infatuation, went far to accomplish his ruin. Francos 
Howard, countess of Essex, was littlo more than twelve 
montiis older tlian the prince, but though young in 
years already ripe in wickedness ; married to the earl 
of Essex, son of the iinfoilunate favourite of Queen 
Elizabeth, at tho age of thirteen, she had never lived 
with her hnsbaiul, but given herself up entirely to a 
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A% ihd timetho heir days, that no porsoiAs should approach him in the 
of ;the iin^om conceived a passion for her, she garb of mourning, and that the proparations for the 
the d«ch9rea mistress of Eobcrt Carr, thorOyal minion, usual Christmas festivities should be continued as if 
whom he detested; but this, so far from damping the notldng had happened. The amusements that took 
aidour of his affection, seemed but to make it the place left nothing to desire on the point of mngniiiceuco, 
more intense. At first, tlie woman encouraged the and tlioy were succeeded by still gieater exliibitions 
approaches of Henry, incited thereto by her parents, of pomp on the occasion of the mariiage ceremony of 
as well as her uncle, the earl of Northampton ; but Princess Elizabeth to the count phlatine. Affianced 
she soon grew tired of the timid lover, and Kobort to the German pi‘inc‘o a fortnight after licr brutlicr’s 
Carr using all his influence to banish his rival, she death, tho king’s eldest daugliter was married to 
discarded him without much ado. The act seemed him on the Hth of Februajy, w^hen tho 

to drive tlio unhappy youth into despair ; and to get eldest son had not been quite three months in his 
rid of the fooling of hopeless passion that was vreigh- grave. As at her betrothal, so at tho colobjution of 
ing him to tho ground, ho gave himself up to the nor nui)tials, fair Elizabeth showed great inclination 
most violent exercises, as if bent upon ruining his to bo gay and sportive. While tho anshbishop was 
already feeble constitution. Never strong in health, solemnizing tho mariiago,” reports Arthur Wilson, 
ho had lately become less so by growing very fast ; “ some corruscatious and lightnings of joy appeared 
before reaching tho ago of eighteen, ho was six feet in her countenance, that expressed moio than an 
high, and still liis long loan body kept shooting up, oidinaiy smile, kung almost elated to a laughter.” 
though getting little lest or quiet, by day or night. Tlio marriage ceremony was peiformcd at tlic Iwm- 
FaUl symptoms, tho produce of bxlily as well as qticling'houso at Wliifehall, with a blaze of ’splendour 
mental suftbring, soon manifested themselves. “His astotinding to all beholders. Mourning being for- 
Ihll round faco became palo and sharp,” according to bidden by his majesty, tho pi ineess and whole bevy 
tho rof)ort of one of his attendants, “ and his pleasant of bridesmaids were arrayed in white, she bearing a 
disposition sad and retired to got free of bis own crown of pure gold upon her licad, and all her 
thoughts, “ho accustomed himself to feasting, hunt- followers “so adorned with jewels that her path 
ing, and sports of balloon and tennis with gi’cat vio- looked like a milky way.” Tlic deputy master of tho 
lence,” went to swim in the river Tliamcis, near ceremonies could scarcely find worda (o express to his 
liiehmond Pahu-'O, “in tlio evenings after full supper,” correspondent in tho country the unbounded magni- 
aud gallojKsd fioin liundon to Bovor, in Nottingham- ficence which his eyes had been doomed to look upon, 
sbiro “ in two days, above a hundred miles, in the “Tho biavcry and riches of that day,” Sir John 
extremity of heat* in summer.” The arrival of ^^inett informed his friend, “woie incomparable; 
the amnt palatine, for whom ho took a groat liking, gold and silver laid iqxm lords’, ladies’, and gentlo- 
inado matters worse, “ He allowed himself too much women’s backs was the poorest burden, and pearls and 
liberty iif acicompanying tlio Palsgrave in a great costly embroideries wore tho commonest wear. I'ho 
match of tennis, in his shirt, it being cold, and his kIngX queen’s, and pnnccss’s jewels only were valued 
looks then prcsiiging sicknebs. And the day following, that dsiy by his majesty himself at nine hundred thon- 
fSunday, tho 25jli of October ho heard n soj mon, the sand ix)unds sterling.” What made tho king undertake 
text in Job, ‘ Man that, is bom of woman iH^)f short tho ^ al nation of all the oxi)eiisive toys and nicknacks, 
eonti nuance, and is full of trouble.* After that he the deputy master of tho ceremonies did not inform 
presently went to Whitehall, and •hoard another his correspondent; but bo, probably, had sumo idea 
sermon before tho king, and after dinner, being ill, of pawning or selling them, the baiikru})tey of the 
craved leave to retire to hi« own couit, whcio in- royal exchequer having readied its lowest ebb. The 
stanUy ho fell into great sickness, with faintings, and feudal aid towards tho mariiage of the princess, 
after "that a shaking, great heat, and headache, that which had been levied some months before, had only 
loft him not whilst ho had life.” Hoadacho and pioduced twenty thousand pounds, while James had 
heartache alike were over on tlio evening of Friday, promised his daughter a dowiy of fifty thousand 
the dtli of November. pounds, besides which ho had spent sixty thousand 

The death of tho prince gave rise to a foarfiul more upon festivities and tlio onteitaiiimcnt of the 
rumour that spread widely among all classes of the count jialatine. Nothing remained iiiidor those cir- 
people. It was whispered from ear* to ear, louder cumstancos but to increase the alieady overwhelming 
and louder as tho bruit ixillcd on, that tho beloved of burthen of the royal debt, and to raise fiesh loans, which 
the nation kid kon poisoned, with tlio consent of liis brought sufficient to allow the king to hi nd away his 
own father, by Eichavd Carr, tho royal minion, son-in-law and tlaughter in the middle of April, tho 
Incredible as was the luiuour, if not concerning the former consenting to take tweirty thousand pounds as 
favourite, whom men held capable of any crime, at tho first iustalmout of his wifos portion. When tho 
least with regard to the king, it yet found numoious raising of Itians was going on, Robert Carr, to show 
beliovers,thoir opinion gaining strength in tho utteiJy his liberality as well as attachment to tho royal 
callous and hoartiess behaviour of James. He never family, sent for some officers of the revenue, and 
visited' his son in his last houi-s of fatal illness, but, delivering to them the key of a chest, bid them take 
on learning that ho was in groat danger, oxpi*essly its contents into tho king’s treanury. The officers, 
left London and went lo St. Theobald’s on a hunting opening the chest, found twenty-five thousand jiountls 
excursion ; it was here ho received tho report of his in gold, and disposed as oidei’od of this trac.tion ot 
death, manifesting extreme indifforenco, and exhibiting Oarr’s wealtli, not a little amazed at tho profits ac- 
i% sUll more by issuing orders, at the end of a few cruing from being the minion of cs abankiuptking. 








Wouxife gave rise to much 
comment at the time of the departure of Princoss 
SHizabotli and her husband, not only on account of 
his oxtraordinajy contribution to llio lojml exclioquor, 
but for another far weightier oaiiho. Since his rise to 
power, Carr had attached to himself a gentleman of 
nigh talent and a^refiuod scibolar, TJiomas Overbury, 
who assisted him* in the management of all the 
important affairs of state which ho took upon himself, 
ocjt^ as his eonfitlontial sociotary and councillor, and 
tried by every mcanK* to hide his gross ignorance and 
utter want of education. Per several years Carr and 
Overbuiy appeal ed to live in iho greatest intimacy, 
in conset|uoiico of which the latter was flattoed and 
caiossed by all who were anxious to gain the favour 
of the minion ; the king made him a knight, and the 
highest nobles courted his society, while the court 
poets ascribed to him ovoiy aocomnlishment and 
every virtue under tho sun. This lasted till the 
spring of ,1613, when all on a sudden a change took 
idace in tho behaviour of Carr to his companion, 
caused by tho latter opposing his intorexmrso witli 
Iho profligate countess of Essex, and attempting to 
prevent his marriage to her, Tho wretched woman 
had tried for some time jiast to cflfeet this union, 
scheming primal ily to got lid of her nominal husband, 
by murder or otheiwise; and healing that the inti- 
mate friend of her lover had used his influence to 
draw him hack, her nigo knew no bounds, and she 
forthwith look steps for his destniof i^m. Exorcising 
unbounded influence over lier pararnoui*, she had 
little trouble to elicct her purpose. * On iho demandr 
of the minion, Ovoibuiy was thrown into tho Tower, 
nominally for having declined to go on a diplomatic 
mission to llussia, hut in reality with the scarcely 
disguised object of getting rid of him by jHiison. All 
his fneiids weie strictly prohibited from seeing him, 
and his solo attendant, prcpaiing his daily meals, 
was a ruffian, named Weston, who was employed 
expressly on account of his knowledge of drugs, liis 
doings exciting the suspicion of the lieutenant of the 
'J’owor, tho latter was dismissed in a hurry, the king 
appointing in his stead Sir Gervaso Elways, an 
instrument notonously fit to commit crime to any 
amount. Slow iioisons were now icgiilarly adminiS' 
tered to the unfortunate ptisuncr, his daily food, and 
even tho water given to him, being taiutrd with 
deadly powders. For upwards of tliice months his 
strong constitution, and tlio employment of anti<lotes 
whicli ho procured secretly, resistcMl tho effects of the 
raison, till both the favoiirito and his mistress became 
frightened at diuk rumours of the murder that was 
being committed getting beyond tho walls, of the 
'l\'Wor, the }Jublio voice accusing oven the king of 
having a hand in the fonl deed, which was to send lo 
tho grave a man likely to bring infamy upon him by 
the difcolosurc of certain ^jccrets. To finish their su»- 

S ense, the conspirators had recourse to more potent 
rugs, and at length, when worn down to a skeleton 
and covered with roios, a clyster of corrosive suolimate 

S it an end to Over bury ’a life, on the 15th of 
ptember, 1613. Tho body of the murdered man 
WM secretly buried, a few hours aftor he had suo- 
<>nmbed, within the walls of tho Tower, it boin^ 
given out that ho had died of an init^tious and 


loathi^me disease; and oi^ of hi$ ifriends ^!bd 
manded a coronePs inquest was seised by the ^ents 
of OaiT, and the promise of keeping quiet ^extorted 
from him by throat of instant death. His frioiul 
killed, the mui^derer entered upon preparations for 
getting married to tho murderess, making all haste to 
cement the bonds of crime by tho bonds of wedlock. 

In order to marry her paramour, Lady Essex had to 
be in the first ifistanoo divorced from her husband, 
which was acoomplislicd in a way disgraceful to the 
king and to all concerned, and causing an outcry of 
offended public morals that stnick deep at the rcxits 
of tho throne, and oven of Uio established churoh. 
Tho countess began her proceedings by presenting a 
petition to tho king asserting tho imputoncy of her 
liusband, and reqiu^sting that her grievance might be 
investigated, and, if tho charge should bo found coiTOct, 
that she might be declared free to mairy another. 
James thereupon, with uncommon alacrity, apjxiinted 
twelve commissioners, half of them bisliops and half 
lawyei^s, to investigate tho matter, placing at their 
side a juiy of niidwives and matrons, wdioso report 
was to guide the verdict. I'lie jury hfigan tneir 
duties forthwith by citing tho oountesH before them, 
and she objecting, on tlxo plea of boslifiilnoss, to come 
and show her face, a lady comjilefoly veiled and 
wiappcd up was inti'oduced for examination, which 
made tho rejiort turn as desired. The pioccediiig 
was enough to disgust tho more rospociablo among 
tho commissioners, and tho archhisliop of Canlerbury, 
tho bishop of London, and three of tho lawyers who 
wore included in tho ‘commission, at once declined 
further action, and although tho king personally 
descended so far fiom tho decorum of nis station as 
to urge tho primate in the most p^'cssing hiannor to 
continue his soiwiccs, ho remaiiiLMl unmoved, and the 
other dLssentients followed his example, Ihit thero 
was no want of willing tools to assisU James and his 
minion, roremost among them Thomas Lilson, bishop 
of Winchester, who worked so actively as to gain in a 
short time from’ his colleagues a formal voidict of the 
nullity of tho marriage, his zeal being recompensed 
by his son being knighft^d, and he himself admitted 
into tho privy council. I’he disRolution c>f her tie 
having been xirononiiced, tlio lady lost no time in 
crehanging tbe connubial vow with Kolicrt Carr, A 
few days aftotho divorce, James turned his favourite 
into an earl of Somerset, and, on the 26tli of December, 
tlrreo months after tho murder of Sir I’homas Over- 
bury, his assassins celebrated their nuptials at White- 
hall in presence of tlie king, the queem, and the whole 
court. I’lie pomy exhibited on tho oocusion was 
held to be snpenor even to tliat of tho marriage 
of rrincoss Elizabeth; the king in person gave away 
tho profligate bride, stained with tho dye of tiio 
miirdeiess, and a sumptuous jiageant was ixerfonned 
afterwards at the jKilace, in which tho whole royal 
family took part. A similar entertainment was pro- 
Blunted by the benchers of Gi-ay’s Inn, originated by 
Sir Francis Bacon, who succeeded by his eloquonoe in 
overcoming the natural repugnance of his oolleaguoa 
t^ this act of sycophancy. The authorities of the city 
likewise gave a splendid feast to the newly-married 
couple, towing Wore them with almost slaylsh 
doforonco. On iho earl and his partner entering thla 
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ixdfi^ their TOices, the city oratots dolivorod 
eSd&jbiMiB of congratulation, and the mayor and aider- 
men caiho forward in their scarlet gowns to 'do 
honour to tho illustrious visitors. At tho sumptuous 
han<|iiet which foHowod, they wore waited qn by the 
mbst eminent men of the twelve great companies; 
after supper there was a gorgeous majMjuo, followed 
by dancing and a second feast, and it was not till 
three o’clock in the morning that the bride and 
bridegroom returned to Whitehall, escorted by tho 
mayor and alderman of tho city. Never had the digni- 
taries of England’s capital committed a more un- 
dignified, a more vile and contemptible act. The 
populace felt it ; and except among the bespangled 
men in office, there was not a single voice from tho 
crowd that cried welcome to tho titled Iblons as they 
passed from Whitehall Palace to the city, and fiom 
the city back again to Whitehall. ' 

The happiness of tlio much- worshipped guilty pair, 
whatever there was of it, did not last long. It was 
generally remarked that, almost immediately after 
Ovoibury’s detiih, tho countenance, gait, and whole 
appearance of Kobort Carr, or, as ho was now called, 
tho ofirl of Somoisot, imderwont an extraoitlinary 
change. All tlio beauty and graces of his vonin 
soemed to fade on a sudden before the witlieiing 
seniso^ of secret and atrocious guilt; his bright, 
sparkling eyes lost thoir lustre; his rosy chocks 
appeared wan and hollow; an air of profound neglect 
boctime apjiarcnt in his deportment,, his dross, and 
manners ; and instead of continuing to bo the leader 
of all court festivities, tho gayest among the gay, ho 
hogan to affect solitude, looked morose and melan- 
choly, and oven in ])rc«enee of tho king got sullen 
and dojechxl. Janies was quick in pm^cciving the 
change ; and he had no sooner ohsciwed it, than ho 
doteimined to got rid of tho pleasiint minion who was 
^becoming unjdoasant. lie was tho more a^ixious to 
do so, as a new object of aflbetion had burst upon his 
eyes in a handsome youth called Gegrge Villiers, ilio 
son of a Leicestershire squire, educated in Franco, 
where ho had been in;\do avo adopt in dancing and a 

i rink of politeness, and who liad been despatched by 
lis mother and friends, well perfumed, and with a 
stock of elegant clothes, to push his fortmio at court. 
The pretty youth at once atti acted tho royal notice, 
4ud from the moment hundreds of hands were ready to 
lift^him upwards, and hundreds of tongues eager to 
sing his praise. Among those anxious to seo a new 
minion installed at court was Archbishop Abbot, who 
had taken a deep dislike to Somerset, on account of 
tho latter having come to engage in secret transac- 
tions, and holding constant interviews with priests and 
Jesuit omissai^es, which the primate feared might lead 
to tho alluroment of tho king towards Romish super- 
stition. Deeming this danger the gioatest iliat could 
fiiU upon England, Archbishop Abbot set to work 
vwith intense zoal to got tho old favourite out of and 
the now fevoiirite into Iho good graces of his majesty, 
throwing aside the dignity of his high position so 
far as to take George Villiors personally by tlie h^d, 
and adding a knowledge of flie Thirty-nmo Ariroles 
of the Church ot England to his other aooomplisli- 
mefits. Somerset, keenly on tho watch against his 


enemies, did all in liis power to stop tho rise of his 
vouthful rival, but lo no olicct; and in the iqiring of 1 01(5 
nehad the deep mortification of seoin<r Gem-go Villiers 
knighted and sworn in a gentleman of the bedchambei*, 
tho primate giving a icligious aspoc;t lo tlio conunony 
by laying his hand uj)on tho head of the new knight, 
and enjoining him to pray to God daily for grace te 
serve tho king faitlifully, and to fill tho cars of liis 
majesty with nothing but tho trulli. The action 
delightwi James, who exclaimed that “it was counsel 
fit for a bisliop to give to a young num and re- 
solving, on tho spur of tho luomont, to do soniuthing 
eminently cliaritahlo and religions, he directed lus 
now minion to wait upon the old one with a courtly 
offer of becoming “his crcatuic,” sending at tho same 
time an intimation to Soincj’sot that it was liis 
pleasure ho should receive tho tender wilh gracious- 
ness, ‘ But the cai'l, unforlunatcly, was in one of his 
morose moods, and i expelling iho advances of tho 
handsome youth treading in his steps, ho cried, “ I 
will have none of your serviwj, and you ^hall have 
none of my favour ; but T will, if J ca.ii, brtiak your 
neck, and of that bo confident,” The words were suf- 
ficient to seal Somerset’s fate. 

Having dared to oppose liis n(‘W choice, James at 
once lesolved not only to discaid but to luin lus old 
favouiite, and he set lo work with more Ihaii usual 
duplicity and falsohciod. He ^-si sent for the 
lieutenant of tho Tower, getting fjom him all tho 
particulars relating to tlio murder of Sir Thomas 
Overbury ; and- the depositions having k‘cn sworn to, 
tho poisoner Weston, and several others who had 
taken part in the foul deed, wore apiirchondcd and 
examined in their turn. Tho murder having been 
brought home directly, by tlio united tcHtinu ny of all 
the acc*omplicOH, to lSomcr.sot and liis wife, the king, 
who had conducted personally all tho juoceodingH, 
secretly instructed tho loid chief justice, Sir Edwaid 
Coke, to issue his warrant for the conmiitnicnt of tho 
guilty couple to tho Tower, On tho day t ho warrant 
was to bo oxectited, October 15, 1015, dames kept his 
minion close to his side, professing an extraordinaiy 
show of afibotion, and hugging and '‘kissing him as ho 
had not done for many months. Tho ofticers of 
justice having presented thein&olves to aiipreh^^md 
Somerset, he trembled in every limb, and then, 
appealing to his royal friend, ened out that “ never 
was such an aftVont offered to a peer of England in 
jnesence of tho king.*' “ Nay, man,” quotJi Janu's 
softly, patting his victim on tho kick, “if Coko sends 
for me I must go.” Tho consolation having not the 
dosiml effect, James assumed a nioro iwitlietic atti- 
tude. Asdescrikd by Sir Anthony Wolldoii, one of 
the clefks of tho Board of Gicen tToth, “the eail, 
when ho kissed his hand, tho king hung about his 
nook, slabkring his cheeks, saying, ‘ For Gal’s sake, 
when shall 1 see thco again? On my soul, I shfdl 
noitbor oat nor sleep until you come again.’ Tho 
earl told him on Monday, this being on tho Friday, 
‘ For God’s sake, lot mo,’ said the king. ‘ Shall 1, shall 
J ?’ then lolled al>out his neck. ‘ 'Then, for God’s 
sake, give thy lady this kiss for mo,’ In tho same 
manner at tlie stairs* hoad^at tho middle of the stairs* 
l^oot. The earl was not in his otjach wkon tho king 
used yiose vbiy words- in the lit> lug of four servants, 
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of whom one was Somorsot's groat creature, and of 
the bedchamW, who reported it instantly to the 
author of this history — ‘ I shall never seo his face 
more.’” According to anotlior iK'connt, given by 
Roger Cuko, a contemporary writer, his majesty was 
pleased to exclaim, on seeing his minion dmgged off, 
*Now tho dcil go with Iheo, for I will never seo 
thy face more ” Somerset could not cany the kiss 
given him by his royal patron to his wife, for she had 
been anx^sted before him, and they were kept in 
strict soclusioii, rioither allowed to seo each other, nor 
any of their fiionds. A few days after their arrest, 
the chief agents who had helped thorn to accomplish 
tho murder of Overbury, the governor of tho Tower, 
Sir Gervase Elways, tho poisoner Weston, a woman 
named I'uinor, a fashionable beauty, intimate with 
Somerset’s wife, and several others, were put on their 
trial, found guilty, and sentenced to doatb, A*mong 
tlio accused was Sir Thomas ]\Ionson, chief falconer, 
and one of tho royal favourites, who had been ap- 
j|)reliendod on a judge’s warrant, 'svitliout the know- 
ledge of James, and was placed at the bar with tho 
other prisoners. Tho king learning it, and fearing 
that Sir Thomas might tell things which ho did not 
wish to be known, had him carried off by yeomen of 
tho ^lard in tho midst of the oxauiinalion, and taken 
to the ^J’owor, from which he Avas liberated a few 
weeks after. The rest of the criminals were duly 
sent to tJio scaffold, tho beautiful mistress ’rurner 
appearing at tho gallows stylishly dressed, in ruffs 
and jewels, as if going to a ball. Almost all tho 
groat ladies of tho court went in tjioir coaches to 
Tybuin to seo her hung,admi 2 *ing in her a heroine of tho* 
day. Under tho distinguished patronage of such high 
prsons as tho earl and countess of Somerset, jwison- 
mg was getting to be nearly looked upon as one of 
tln3 fine arts. 

TJio trial of Somerset did not take place till May, 
16 1(), six months after his arrest and tho conviction 
of his accomplices. Tho delay was uccasioiiod by the 
intense alarm of tho king that his old favourite might 
Ixjcoine tho revealer of secrets “ concerning his 
honour,” to prevent which he onterc^d into a private 
corres})ondcnco with Sir George More, newly ap- 
pointed lieutenant of the Tower, instructing him to 
work upcm the fears as well as tho hopes of his 
prisoner in such a way as to induce him to keep his 
lips closed regarding all matters that had ] massed 
between him and his royal master, who still pro- 
fessed to bo his friend. Somerset’s conduct had 
nothing in it to reassure the trembling monarch ; for 
although oonfiru d in the most rigorous manner, and 
shut off fiom all intercourse with tho outer world, he 
behaved in the iBost arrogant way, tolling Sii* George 
More that his royal frkuid and imtron dared not send 
him to tho scaifold, and finally despatching a message to 
the king threatening to reveal “ their secret’' should 
his pardon not he immediately granted. On this the 
affright of James increased, and be wont to direct a 
piteous note to his lieutenant, bagging him to do his 
best to bring tho terrible prisoner to reason. “ Ooodo 
Sir George,” his majesty wiote, “ T am extn^mely 
Borry that your unfortunate prisorier turns all the 



that you cannot conjecture vfhat tliis may bo, for God 
knows it is only a trick of his idle brain.” **If he 
would write or send me any message,” James oon- 
tinuod, “ concerning thw poisoning, it needs not be 
private; if it bo of any other business, that which 1 
cannot now with honour receive privately, I may do 
it after nis trial and serve his turn as well.” In 
another note, James told his lieutenant, “ Without the 
knowledge of any, I have put you in that place of 
trust which you now possess, and 1 must now use 
your tnist and secrecy in a thing greatly concerning 
my honour and sei-vice adding, in tho next letter, 

“ Let none living know of this.” But all tho efforts 
of James’s agent to pacify tho caged minion proved 
fruitless ; and as a last rosoiirco it was determined 
to bring his spouse to trial before him, she having 
made already a full confession of her guilt, the public 
announcement of which scorned best made to terrify 
him into quietness, as his sole chance of life was 
restricted honcoforth to tho hope of obtaining tho 
royal pardon. Accordingly, on the 24th of May, 
1616, tho countess of Somerset was brought to tlio 
bir at Westminster Hall, under an extraordinary j 
dis])lay of ceremony, tlio lord ehanoellor riding into i 
court on horseback, followed by liis attendants, and a 
crowd of peers and kniglits, forming a special com- j 
missfon ajq)ointod by the crown, 'i’ho wrotclied 
woman stood palo and trembling bffoio tho judges, { 
and without being pressed pleaded guilty to the 
charge of having poisoned Sir Thomas Overbury; 
which confession made, she broke out into a flood of j 
tears, and on her knees in frightful anguish implored 
tho peers to intercede for her with tlic king, that her 
life might bo saved, 'iho bystandcis sliuddered, 
listening to tho tones of fearful guilt ami fearful 
agony ; there was a momentary patiso, and then the | 
chancellor put on tho block cap, sentencing the 
prisoner at the bar to be conveyed to tho Tower, and 
from thqnce to the place of execution,* where she was* 
to bo hung by the nook ; '‘And may God have mercy 
upon your soul !” 

Somerset was brought to trial tho day after his 
wife’s condemnation, tho •25th of March. On being 
infoi-med of it tho evening before, by tho lieutenant 
of the Tower, he became very violent, dcxlaiing ho 
1 would not leave his cell unless ** they should tarry 
him in his bed ; that tho king had assuied him ho 
should not come te» any trial, neither diust tho king 
bring him to trial.” Ho continued t;ilking “ ii^ an 
high strain” till tho lieutenant got emsolutely 
frightened, “ began to quiver and shako, and how- 
eA^cr ho Avas accounted a wise man, yet was near at 
his wit’s end.” According to Sir Anthony Welldon, 
curious eyewitness and quaint describor of many 
strange adventures in the strange court whore ho 
was holding a clerkship, “ Now away goes Sir George 
Moore to Greenwich, as late as it was, being twelve at 
night, and bouncoth at the back stairs os if mad, to 
wliom came John Loveston, ono of the grooms, out of 
his bed, inquiring tho reason of that distemper, at so 
late a season. Moore tells him he must speak with 
the king. Loveston replies, ‘ lie is quiet,* which in 
thf Scottish dialect means fast asleep. Moore Uion 
sfiys, ‘ You must awake him,’ and was called in to^tho 
chamber of the king. Ho tells the king those pas^ j 
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;% bidyond hi» own reason tobear Bticn boldand 

expressions fi^m $, faulty subject against a 
soVferoign. Upon winch the king falls into a 
fieimon of t^rs: ‘On my^soul, iMooro, I wot not 
what to do. Thou aii a wiso man, help me in this 

S eat strait, and thou shalt findo thou dost it for a 

ankfhl master,* with other sad oxpressioi^s 

,Sir George Mooro returns to Somerset about three 
next morning, of that day he was to come to trial, 

' enters Somerset’s chamber, tolls him ho had been with 
the king, and found him a most affectionate master of 
hiiUt and full of grace in his intentions towards him. 

, * But,* said ho, ‘ io satisfie justice, you must appearo, 
although return instantly again, without any further 
proceedings ; only you shall know your enemies and 
their malice, though they shall have no jiowor over 
you.* With this trick of wit ho allayed his fury, and 
got him quietly, about eight in the morning, to West- 
minster flail ; yet ho still feared his funner bold 
language might revert again, and being brought by 
this trick into the toil, might have more enraged him 
to fly into somo stiango discovery; for prevention 
whereof ho had two servants placed on each side of 
him, with a cloak on their arms, giving them withal 
a ixjromptory order, if that Somerset did any way fly 
but on the king, tJiey should instantly hoodwinkYim 
with that cloak, take him violently from the bar and 
carry 'him away, for which ho would secure them 
front any danger, and they should not want also a 
bountiful reward.** The Tower licutonant*s own 
reward was a present of fift<^cn hundred pounds— 
a somewhat moderate recompense to “goode Sir 
Oiporge’* for all his trouble and ingenuity. 

, The use of iho four s< rvants with the big cloak 
was not requiicd after all, and they failed to odd 
a dramatic ncono to the annals of English juris* 
pindence. Somerset, confident of the joyal pardon, 
behaved with ealnmcss before the judges at 

Westminster, denying the wliolo of the charges bi ought 
against him. He was treated in a vory^tender manner 
by Sir Francis Bacon, who stood forth as jiublic pro- 
secutor, and made it apparent hy his whole demeanour 
that he regai ned the trial more as a matter of form than 
^ an affair by wliich the life of the aeoused was placed 
lU jcogfirdy. Even after the judges had retired, and 
coming back biought in a unanimous vci'dict of guilty, 
wound up by the lord chancellor’s awful stmtence up<«i 
him to be led to the gallows and hung by tlie neck, 
the carl retained liis composure, merely i-einarking 
ho hoped the court would I'ccommeini the king to 
>oxorcis6 his prerogative of moixjy. In the meanwhil6, 
James seemed to feel the terrors of the trial far more 
than Ixis prisoner, evidently mistrusting the power of 
the persuasive and clover arrangements of the lieu- 
i^ant of the Tower. Ho was “in njstlcss motion all 
tije day,** according to Wclldon, “ sending to every boat 
he saw landing at the bridge, cursing all that came 
^^thout tidings, and would liavo easily judged all 
right, as there had been some grounds for his 
fears of Somerset’s boldness, but at last one bringing 
word ho was condemned, and the passagett, all 
quiet** Tlie feeling of relief experienced by 
Jtoes in learning that his old minion had not brought 
the threatened disclosures was so gimt tliat ho 
. 


not only issued his pardon without delay, but ©yon 
granted him the splendid annuity' of four tlmusaud 
pounds per annum, and went so far as to order that 
the arms of Sraerpot, notwithstanditig las being con- 
demned of felony, should remain suspended in the 
chapel of the knights of the Garter at Wiudsoi*. 
Tlio countoss obtained her ropriovo at the Mime time 
with her husband, and to softmi public indignation, 
naturally excited that the confessed chief instigator 
in Ovorbury’s murder should escape while her tot»ls 
had Buflbrccl on the scaffold, the king ordered Sii* 
Francis Bacon, before setting his hand to the pardon, 
to insert a clause into the docjument stating that slie 
had been led away. ^ Obsequious to the loyal will, 
B»jcon, without remonstrance or compunction, wrote 
thereupon on the paper the manifest falsehood, contia- 
dlctod by her own declarations before the judges, tli^t 
fJio had been drawn into the crime “ by the prociml- 
moni and wicked instigation of certain has«3 persons.” 
For some unexplained reasons, the chief of them being 
probably the constant tori'or of James thatliis for mer 
companion might divulge socrols, Sfunorset and liis 
wife continued residing in the Tower for Beveml* 
yoiirs, living together in a certain amount of staks 
and having a ixtigliter born to them during the 
time — Bulwequoiitly married to the first duke of 
Bedford. Finally, by an order in council, dated 
Jannaiy 18, 1022, tliey wci:o mado*to reside in the 
eonntiy, it being decreed, “ according to bis maji‘sty s 
gracious pleasure and command/that the earl of 
Somerset and his lady do repair either to Grays 
or Cowsham, the Lord Wallingford’s houses in the 
Bounty of Oxon, and remain confined to one or either 
of the said liouses and within three miles com^MiiNs 
of the same.’* Here and at other places the (tisc^ifdod 
favourite lived to a good olfi ago, occasionally visited 
I by James, who hung on his neck, “shedding many 
tears.” The companionship, on the whole, suemod 
natural. 

By the change the king’s minions and chief 
udvisei'S the govcnimcnt gained litUc in dignity, 
and the country profited still less. George Yilliors, 
tliough possessed of a few more accomplishments tlian 
j Kobert Garr, bad even loss wisdom, and led by him, 
James ruslicd on headlong in his career of imbecile 
tyranny, having not even the merit of vigour to 
redeem it fiom utter contempt. The instalment of 
the liew favourite was marked in the first insiarice 
by an incrfjaso of cxtmvagancc on the part of tlie 
king, which pissed all bounds, and soon left not only 
I his treasury absolutely empty, but cut off the veiy 
sources from which he had managed ftjr somo years 
to dnxw Ids income. Beuevolencas, loans, iUogal 
imjxrsts, inono^iolies, tlie sale of honours and dignities, 
and other stroaras, w'hich had hftherto fed the royal 
exchequer, were all alike exhausted, while the ev- j 

E nditure augmented constantly, the sums that could j 
wrung by foi“oo or fraud nom the people kept 

K ring smaller and smaller, the very ti ties of kuigli t- 
, which had b^n formerly sold fur throe hundred 
pounds, not bringing more tnau sixty, with a waul 
of purchasera even at this price. I’o call together a 
new parliament and ask for, supplies now boemuo 
a necessity, which, highly obn«>ic5<. »s as it w^as to tlio 
king, could no longer bo forborne, doing pressed hard 
, % 2 i ' 
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byliis |»ity council, Janies consented to the issue of 
writs rot new elections early in the spring of 1614, 
end on the Sth of April, he opened the session in 
|>erson. In a long speech, abounding as usual in 
pedantry and conceit, ho told Iho members of tlio 
House of Commons that they had been called together 
chiefly for the puri)o&o of relieving his wants, and 
tiwfct no expected they would do so speedily and 
ei^tually, lie would not bargain with them for 
their money, James concluded his oration, but would 
see what they would do in their love, ho himself 
liaving given them a great proof of his affection by 
having recourse to them, rather. Ih^n relying upon his 
royal prerogative, which jilaced the lives and fortunes 
of his subjects at his disposition. The comuious 
listened in deep silonoo to the speech from the throne, 
mi meeting the next day, they decided by a, large 
majority to send an address to his majesty, stating 
that they could not enter on the vote of supplies 
bofoi'o tho chief grievances which had been put upon 

S )or by the late parliament, dissolved three years 
ore, had been remedied, and moreover a distinct 
promise had been given by tho govoniment tliat all 
illegal exactions, laying on of imposts, and intoi’fereuco 
with public rights by means of proclamations, should 
I bo aoandoned for the future. The address had 
1 scarcely passed, when James again made Lis way 
' into the House' of Commons to del Ivor another 
harangue. This parliament, ho told tho house, he 
meant to bo a parliament of love, desii'ous that all 
the world should seo his owu love to his subjoots, 
and the love of his subjects to their* king. God was. 
loved for the gift which Ho gave, and ho, who as 
king roprosont^ God, would l^gin by offering them 
a gut, which he expooted would meet with ample and 
cheerful retribution. An offer of gimt concessions, 
he said, should be laid before them immediately^ 
and in tho meanwhile he would be glad if instep 
of talking of general grievances, lequired by the 
nation, each monibor would present them on behalf 
of his own constituency, as to heap tliem together 
in one scroll like an army did but oast^aspersion uix>n 
him and his government, savouring more of discon- 
tent than of desire for reformation.” He wound up 
by declaring his detomiination not to give up any 
of the honours and flowers of tho crown,” but pio- 
mising at tho same time that he would not stretch 
his prerogative further than hj^ ‘ 

meaning of tho strange 
r seemed as if they 

could as little understand him os ho could them — 
they, representatives of a people gone through the 
buraingfire of the reformation, through flames licking 
up all idol-worship, and ho, poor, witless crown-bearer, 
holding himself forth as a god. That ho was a very 
ugly god was all they know. 

In the now House of Commons the Puriten element 
was stronger than in any that had yet met iti England, 
which was strikingly manifested a few daj^s after James 
liad informed the members that ho “ as king repre- 
sented God.” Cto tho motion of John a Somer- 
SQtshire country gentleman, who appeared for tho 
lirst time in parliament, elooM by the boi<>ugh W 
Colne, it was resolved that all the members, shouhj 




reoeavothohol^ ^ , 

Mar^ret’s being ohosen for the in 

to Westminster Abbey, “for fear of copes 
cakes.” One of tho objects of Pym and his fiitendt^ 
in making the proposal was to see whether 
recusants, or secret adherents of tlio Bomish . 
had slipped amongst them; but when- the day ^^ . 
oommuniou, the 17th of April, mrivod, it was found 
tlmt thero was not a single member of tho house who 
had absented himself from church. On meeting again I 
for discussion, it was resolved another time that the ,, 
grant of supplies to tho king should not be taken into 
considoratioh before the just demands of tho house had 
been fulfilled, and security been given that henceforth 
the government should bo carried on in a constitutional 
manner, and abstain from all arbitrary actions, espe- 
cially the illogal assossment of imposts. In tho de- 
bate upon tJie subject, some of the mombors expressed 
themselves with great boldness. Thomas Wentworth* 
a Puritan lawyer, member for the city of Oxford, said 
he must warn tlie government that tho Spanish 
king had lost tho Low Countries by imposing illegal 
burthens; that all the power of tho greatest of Uio 
French monarchs had not, saved them from dying 
like calves upon tho butcher’s knife ; and that prinecH 
wh^ taxed their people as they had done might rt»d, 
their destiny in Haniers prediction that there should 
stand up a raiser of taxes in tho glory of kingdom, but 
iliat within a few days he should bo destroyed. In tlie 
wake of the mombor for Oxford oamo Chiisiopher 
Novill, a younger son of Lord Aborgavonny, who 

S oured forth a ion‘ent«of strong language against the 
espicablo minions who had grasped tho supremo 
power, declaring that they wero '^spa^iicls to tlie king 
and wolves to the people ; ” and ho was followed by * 

Sir Walter Chuto, who spoke in tSe samo strain, and 
by John Hoskins, who wont so far as to threaten tho 
fevouritos who wore misgoverning tjie country With 
an imiUtion of tho Sioilianr Ves|)ors. Tho speeches 
put James into exoessivo anger, and after sending 
hovoral messages to the bouse, requesting an im- 
mediate satisfaction of the wants of his exchequer* 
and meeting aith no obedience, ho suddenly, on the 
7th of June, dissolved parliament, and tho tbllowinp' 
day sent Wentworth, 5fevill, Sir Walter Chute, an 
Jloskins to tho Tower. Four moro members, Ki iboje 
Hy d^ ir R og eir , Edwar^ gir 

SoiviileT^re plac^ under temporary an*ost ♦‘for 
iicentiousnoBs of speech,” while the rest were almost 
driven out of London. At court the energetic measni^ 
of James was looked upon as a groat victory, and the 
favourites nicknamed the dissolved legislature, wliich 
had passed no bills during tho two mouths’ sessiohy ; 

“ die addled jiarliament.” Not being naturally sharp- 
sigh toil, tlio court minions as yet wero unable to ptei^ 
ceive the very big eggs tho commons wore hatoMng. * 
The lung’s impotent wiath did not last long*^ 
Obtuse as was his mental vision, Joinos could noth^ 
becoming conscious of the dark clouds that 
gatheiing before him, with the huge murmur of dfo* ^ 
satisfoction aiising on all sides, and a vague alaxim^ 
soon got the upper liand over all other feelings., Th0 
four members of tho House of Commons who 
b^n thrown into tho Tower weio liberated one 
tho. other, ip the course of a few months^ John 
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Ijtlm ikRka iMing mmumiM lon^t cl«eo 

iBlltttiluktion M to what be bad meant by ^mtoning^ 
iite bofiom frieDcls of hi» xnajeety 'with Sicilian Vos-“ 
pm. He .parried the attaok with much humour^ 
that as a member of the bar ho was ao- 
eugtomed to deal in figures of speech without being 
aware of the exact Hignification> and that as far as the 
Vegoers were oonoemed he knew nothing of them, nor 
of Sicilians, his only knowledge of races being that of 
Jfinglisli and Sootclx, the latter m particular, they seem- 
ing to have grown of late excessively in numbers. The 
danger of meddling with such a lawyer was too gn*at 
to Ito Tontuiod upon by tho advisors of James, and ho 
was set fitc accordingly in the spring of 101 5, after a 
ton montlis* imprisonment. All ho]:>cs of obtaining 
the desired supplies fi-om tho House of Oommous being 
at an end, the king had again iccourse to his old 
aibitraiy woasuies for getting money into hw ever 
empty tioasuiy, bogiiming with the impost going by 
tho namo of bonovolcnco. In llio autumrf of 1014. 
little more than two months after tho pmogation of 
parliament— which was not again to assemble for the 
next seven years— the privy council despatched cir- 
culars to all tho blioriffs and judges of assixo of tho 
kingdom, asking them to raise as laigo sums os they 
possibly could fioiii the people of tho different coun- 
ties, both for tlie ueoossitieH of his majesty ana the 
defence of tlio realm against foreign onoinies. Making 
clever use of events that had lecently taken plaoo in 
Oonnaiiy, tho circulars staled that the elector of 
Brandenbuig, tho king’s ally, had lieon deprived of 
his poMSossious by a Itammi Oatholie army, dhwtcd 
by Austria und Spain ; that tho elector palatiuOi his 
majesty’s son-in law, was [ilaccd in a position of con- 
sideiable .langer; and tiiat it was highly probable 
that, rrotesfaiut Germany con(j[uorcd, an attack would 
bt» imulo uiKrti Hnglond, to re- mti oduoo pipisti y. Tho 
aptieal, coiii])OS(^ by Sir Italph Winwood. socxclaiy of 
stuto,tho only man of talent left among tho caunci Hoi's 
of James, was but partly successful, not more tlian 
sixty thousand Tfeunda being raised by it in tlio couise 
of twelve months. To this sum the bishops, govern- 
ment officials, and wcaltliy citizens of London, uiioii 
whom tho strongest piessuioc'ould lie put, contributed 
more than one half; and a considerable portion of tho 
I'est '*/aB only luisod under tho cnorgotio opposition of 
tho people, and almost by foi co. Many things indicated 
that tlio resistance of tho House of Commons to tlio 
arbitrary (wn-so of the government hod resolved itself 
into a resibtanoo of the nation. 

The first signs of opposition showed themselves in 
the west of England. In Hevonshire, the majority of 
londownons stiMifaetly refused to pay tho benevolence, 
notwithstanding tho throats of tho judges of pisizo 
and other offioers to whom was left tlio oolloction of 
tho tax ; and on these threats becoming more urgent, 
they forwaided a remonstrauoe to the capital, strongly 
Oondomning tho ill^dity of ihe whole proceeding. 
The people of Somersetslnro follow^ the same course, 
Spooially appealing to the act of Richard III. against 
beneTdenoeB, and tlioir example was imitated in 
Dorset, Wilts, and other oonntios, which issued pro- 
^ tests signed by the must influential persons, in reply 
W th^, the govemment summoned three or four pf 
justices of the peace Horn each of tho recalcitrant 


oountios to tljo capital, not at once, but succx^ssively, 

BO as to prevent a common plan of action, and woik 
upon tho fear of individuals rather than cuimnunilios. 
Admitted before the privy council, the conu try gentle- 
men wore over whelmed with a flood of icioids and 
documents, serving to bhow tliem how cullit ly wrong 
was tho opinion of tho illegality of bciic\oUiicoM, (ho 
loid chief justice himself Uiking jiains to prove that 
though abolished by tho statute ol Richard 111., tln'y 
had boon raised again under tho Tudor sov ensigns, 
and as such been ostablislied **do ficto.” Gomm» 
fr 4 )m tho mouth of so gi'oat a lawyer as Sir Edwaid 
Coke, it was not fur poor juMicos of the pcjwo to 
doubt ; and they returned to their homes in submissive 
spirit, impiwed iiixm by the despatch of fresh circu- 
lars from the council uiging more lapid progress in 
the levying of tho “voluntary cunt ii but ums/’ with 
strong hints that only those subscribing largely would 
bo considered loyal subjects, and the names of the 
lest noted down as inclined to sedition^ llul the 
threat “was not sufficient to allay losistanco, A\lijeh 
oven became stronger in some jdaeiw, as iii Marl- , 
borough, whore a gentleman of pi oiKuty, Oliver St 
John, put himself boldly forward as the champion^ of 
tho o])poBition. On the new appeal of the privy 
council reaching the town, the mayor applied to 
St. John, among other iuliabitanis, to furnish Iris 
share to tho beuovolenco; but the latter not only 
refused to jray his money, but wrote to the justices of ‘ 
tho county, protesting against tho finthor low of 
the imposts. In his letter, St Jolur dccUr'cd that all 
psuch contributions wore contrary to Magna ('‘haita, 
and other slatutos, us well as to the often citi»d act of 
lUchard III.; and after having luitluu' aigiioil that 
those contributing to the benevolence put tlioniselvos 
against parliament, which had thought fit to deny 
supplies to the crown, ho wound up by cJiarging the 
king with a breach of his eoionatron oath in u Item] it* 
ing to subvert the constitution of tho realm. The 
letter was replied to by the light io}al aigumont of 
tho writer iK'ing arrested and thrown into tho Towor, 
to bo placed before Uie judges of the Star C'hambe,r. 
In tho trial that ensued, Sir Eianeis Bacmi, turning 
away moro and nlbro fioni tho cause of justice to 
become a slave of the court and of his own ambition, 
took a oonspiououB part as public prosecutor, which 
led to tho condemnation of tho accused. Oliver St. 
John was condemned to pay a fine of five thousand 
pounds and to bo imprisoned “during tho king’s 
ploasuie,” for havin|j presumed to sjicak of Magna 
(Jharta and tho liberties of the nation. 

"Whilo tiro courageous condiu't of tho citizen of 
' Mailboipngh. and his persecution by tho despotic 
Star Chamber tribunal, was yet engaging public 
attention, another trial, springrng out of tho levying 
of the new imixisition, came to create still greater' 
excitement A clergyman of puulauical tendencies, 

1 Edmond Toacham, loctor of Ilintori St. George, in 
Somoj'setshiro, had been put into prison on frivolous 
grounds ; and in searching his house a bundle of loose 
papers was found, containing, among uilun matters, 
a shoot of notes drawn up in the form of a sermon. 
Tho notes ioticffied ujron t#o chief subjects of iKipuIar 
agitation, the arbitrary aSsesMt' nt of taxes, the mis- 
conduct of the officials, tho pioligality of tho king, 
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and^tb^ Uoonoe and opt^roasion with which his minions .The money taised hy the esftorticins of the^ txmev^ / 

imled the country. When James had oomo to the lence oommissioners lasted but a veiy short timGp and,. 
thTcnC) it was further statod, ho had promised justice in the spring of ldl6 the king’s exohe<}Uer was as ^ 
and mercy* but his subjects had hitljorto found noitJicr, empty as it had eVer been. To fill it ane^, recoup j 
and it was possible the people miglit in the end rise was had now to the extraordinary expedient of 
in rebellion under the terrible burthen of despotism rendering to the Dutch government tlm three sor'^' 
weighing upon them, or, if heaven willed, the king called “ cautionary towns^’ of Brill, Flushing, and 
might some day bo smitten with a death as sudden as liammokifts, garrisoned by English troops in virtue of 
that which overtook Nabal or Ananias. ^ Strong as treaty stipulations entered into with Queen Eliasabeth, 
were the expressions used, the papers containing them and renewed subsequently, for one-third of the debt 
were yet clearly insignificant, if not inoffensive, inas- for which they wore lield as security. The sum ,, 
mnoh as they formed the more private uttemnees of owing by the Dutch, and which they had commenced 
the writer, not having been looked upon by any other to repay, was six hundred thoiisaud pounds, and the 
eyes but his own, and nothing amounting to publica- amount James ^agreed to accept as jiaymeilt in full 
tion of any kind having taken place, nor being likely was two hundred and fifteen thousand pounds, the 
to take place. Nevertheless, the king hod no sooner round two hundred thousand to go into his own 
hoard of the existence of the sheet of notes, when lie treasury, and the odd fifteen thousand to be made 
worked himself into a fit of insane excitement, loudly over, in lieu of claims, to tho garrisons of the tlrree 
declaring he would make an example of the author, fortified places. Tho agreement was duly signed on 
Always scenting plots and treasons in the air, he tho 23rd of April, 1610, and the government of tho 
fancied he could see in tho sermon-paper tho proof of republic clasing up their very profitable bargain by 
a 1[rightful conspiracy against himself, for wliich he depositing the money at once, the king for a monlli 
found suffioiont evidence in tho fact of Somersotshii'e, or two revelled in tlio unusual luxury of ready cash, 
the homo of tho writer, having boon one of the first it wont fast enough, however, tho crowd of hungry 
counties to remonstrate against the levying of the court parasites swooping down upon tho heap of 
benevolence. By order of James, the rector of Hinton Dutch gold like vultui-es upon a lost sheep, and tho 
St. George, an aged man, waa thrown into the Tower, chief favourite himself preferring sterling coin to any 
and examined as* to tho plot in which the king other remuneration for his eminent services. George 
^asserted ho was engaged ; and on his sternly declaring Villiers, mode into an earl of Buckingham, and ruling 
that he know of no conspiracy whatever, and had the king and thee kingdom under the title of master 
written the fe^ notes which hod been found in bis of tlio horse, had just received tho gi‘ant i)f several 
stud}' merely “after the example of* preachers and « large estates, for tho improvement of wdiich he found 
chroniclers,” tho royal order was given tliat ho should himself in urgent wont of money, and on his hint to 
bo put to tho torture. Tho command was executed the effect, James hastened to give him the gi eater 
in tho most hai barons manner, in the presence of a part of the treasure that had come to him oppor- 
riumhcr of state dignitaries, jncludiog Sir Francis tunely. It Was no mean sacrifice on the i>art of the 
Bacon, neither pride, nor slmino, nor love of country loving sovercipi, ho having previously made up his 
or of justice, stii ring tho heart of tho great philosopher mind to spend tho Dutch gold in ap exQursion to 
to keep him from the last degradation of court wor- Scotland, planned for the double pui^Kiso of as- 
ship, that of doing hangman’s duties. But not all the tonishing his old subjects by the maguificonco of his 
fiendish ciuollyof his persocuioi-s could wring from deportment, and of oxtinguirfiingrre^ytcrianism and. 
the old clergyman tho lie wliich they wanted him to its preachers, wliose insults of, fonnor times kept 
declare ; “ nothing could be di-^twii from him,” SecTO- rankling in his breast. To give up this groat scheme 
tary AV in wood, one of tho cxaminei*8, imported; “he entirely was not to bo thought of; nevertheless, the 
persibiiiig in his obstinate denials, bcfoio torture, in iiKUiey being gone, it had to be postponed for a 
toi’turo, between lortmo, and after torture.” James season, during which time the king made tiesptlrate^ 
now determined to put his victim on trial for treas<»n, efforts to raise another fund, by creating new mono^ 
nohvithshinding tho opinion of the lord chief justice, jxilics, imposing fresh taxes, and dragging wealthy 
who with all his sycophancy could not help doclaiing people before tl;o Star Chamber on all kin<£j of accu- 
that the writing of the notes, of wliich alone the sations, Jto bo cleared only by the pay of enormous 
prisoner could Ix) found guilty, was no felony, a more imo». In addition to the sums so raised, the king 
declaration of the sovereign’s nn worthiness to govern bon owed about one hundred thousand pounds from 
not falling wdtliin the penalty of treason. Ilpwovor, London merchants, native and alien, promising to pay 
Bacon, more olxsequions than oven Coke, took the ten per cent, interest ; and thus equipped set out for 
king’s part, consenting to bo the executor of his Scotland, early in the summer of 1617. A week 
behests. To insure the condemnation of Peocham, lie before his departure. Bacon obtained the reward ^ 
was removed from the Tower and sent to take his his services to tlie crown by being appointed htSi 
trial at Taunton, two judges of assize, loyal up to tliie cliancellor, in the place of Ellesmere, wno had died a 
I standard of tho solicitor-general, going tho same road, short time previous. Bacon had to thank the minion 
Having been found guilty of high treason, cm tho befow whom he hadJbeen cringingd’or the appoint- ,. 

of August, 1015, the old minister was condemned ment, the annimncsemont of which to him was acoom- ’ 
to be hung, drawn, and quarteredt but he escaped the panied by the message that he, Buckingham, “had 
final ignominy by death in prison, the result of the obtained the seals for him, but with this assuAnoe> ^ 
torture and other sufferings. It was the foulest^ tdiould ho ever requite him as ho had ddne 
murder that hod yet stained (lie ixiign of James. . ^ others,” namely, his old friend and patron, the ekri. 



ifio biEtd w)ti> houml, ho 1 
^w]0^M cast him down as much below eoom as he had 
how raised him liiglx above aoy honour he could ever 
have e^ipeefed/’ The spectacle of this man Bacon, 
SubUme genius such as heaven never created another 
in the realm of Britain, crouching at the feet of a 
hruinless court minion, came to tower above any 
other in showing the utterly corrupting influences 
springing from and surrounding the throne of the 
first of the Stuart kings. 

Buckingham played a leading part in the royal 
visit to Scotland, by taking upon liirasolf all the 
arrangomonts of the journey, attending to every aifair 
of state, receiving deputations and issuing edicts, and 
visibly guiding the king, and pointing out the dij oction 
in which he was to go. James made liis way txj the 
north very slowly, travelling not moi‘0 than a dozen 
miles a day, hunting a little, as far as increasing 
obesity allowed him, and drinking a gi'c^t deal, and 
thus managed to got to the Border in about a month 
and a half. On crossing the Tweed, at Berwick, liis 
majesty was received by delegates of the nobility and 
tlio towns of Scotland, who had come to greet liim on 
his fimt return to his native country, which they 
managed to do at a very small cost, by delivonng | 
1 long TiUtin orations and carefully abstuiiung\ from 
processions, triumi>hal arclios, and other expensive 
pageantry. IMie Latin speeches coniinuod the whole 
way from Berwick to Edinburgli, everywhere officials 
performing the chief duties of the reception, and the 
people of ilie towns and villages IcKjhing on with cold 
apathy, ©vi Jeiitly far more alaiined than pleased at« 
the sight of tlieir old sovereign. That Scotland Ijad 
never been so happy, so quiet, and so prosperous, than 
since ho 1:iad tu.’ued his back upon it, was what all 
knew fully; and all dreaded, too, that his leturn, 
however temporary, would be productive of evil, the 
rumour that ho was going to attempt changes in the | 
civil and religious govcniment of the counfty, and to I 
upset its democmtic institutions in favour of others | 
more absolutistio, Laving long boAi current. I’lie j 
fears were but too soon to bo realized. Immediately 
I after his ariival in Edinburgh, at the beginning of 
i Juno, "the king summoned a parliament, and the first* 
business brought before it was that of ecclesiastical 
I reforms, several hills proposing the intrcnluction of | 
the chief jites and ceremonies of the episcoiml church, 
as well as the establishment of an inquisitorial High 
Commission Court, being intended to give effect to | 
them. The bills mot with the most'^otormi»ed oppo- 1 
sition of the representatives of the towns no loss tlian 
those of the nobility, the former trembling for their 
faith, and the latter, piincipal holders of church lands, 
for their estates; but in the end an was foiyod 
through til© assembly declaiing, “ that in ecclesiastical 
affairs whatever should be determined by the king, 
|gwl&\the advice of the prelates, and a competent 


piumW of the olor^, should receive the opemtion 
|and force of law.” The act was about to receive the 
myal assent, in the usual manner, by the king tqueh- 


||dar]!t^ and half threatening, the ministeiv disputed 
es^tes to meddle ivitli religious affaii^ 


so far as to alter the fundamontul institutions of tlm 
national faith ; and they at the same time entreated 
the Idng, before proceeding further in his counso, to 
hear the clergy, about to meat in a general assembly at 
St. Andrew’s. James consented the proposal, partly 
from fear and partly from conceit. The ministers of 
his native country, he had not yet foigotton, wore a 
powerful body, and though ho had no love for them, 
he had no objection to their admiring his oratorical 
talent. A journey to old St. Andrew’s offered oppor- 
tunity for a great many speeches, and the display of 
a fabulous amount of theology. 'j 

The St. Anditjw’s meeting was not so numerously 
attended as the king had been led to expect, consisting | 
moreover of bishops and the clergy already in a)m 
mimion with the church of England or inclined to it, 
which put liis majesty, prepared both to dazzle and 
defeat his enemies, into gmit ill-humour. It sho^yed 
itself at once by bis entering, instead of upon argu- 
ments^ on the demand that the whole of the ministers 
should subscribe to five articles, all of them in diioct 
opposition to the teachings notonly of iho Presby torian 
faith, but of all the more atlvanced reformers even in 
the English church, Hie five points propounded 
wei-o that the Eucharist should lx> roceivod kneeling ; 
that it should bo administered in private to the sick 
and dying; lhat baptism should bo given piivaioly 
in cases of necessity; that confiifhaliuii should only 
bo bestowed by the bishops ; and, lastly, that the 
groat festivals m aimmomoration of events in the life 
of Christ, instituted by the church of Itome, should 
bo again duly celebrated. The rites and piacticcji 
enjoined in those articles were precisely those mast 
objected to by the English Puiitans in the service of 
their own church, being considered iclics of popery ; 
and the proposal of the king, therefore, created 
profound consternation among the Presbyttiian nun- 
istors. Some of them proiidly refused even to disciuts 
the matter, while others, more timid or submissive, fell 
upon their knees, supplicating James not to eufoi’cc 
his demands, but to postpone the discussion c>f them 
till the convocation of a general synod, Tlio king 
promised this, but at the same time went to Avork in 
the most arbitrary manner, enforcing his own vicAvs. 
Dissolving the parliament at Edinburgh, he esta- 
blished, in virt,«e, as he declared, of his own inherent 
prerogative and absolute power, the High Commission 
Court, ilie bill for which liad boon thrown out ; and 
setting the new tribunal to woik at once, he citttl 
three of the most eminent I’reshyterian ministers, 
CaldorwQod, Ewart, and Simyison, before it, under 
the accusation of having st in ed up rebellion. Their 
real crime consisted in having drawn up the remon- i 
stranco which hod been pi*c^onted to James in the 
capital, and of having fui thcr distinguished themsclv&s 
by exhorting their brethren in the ministry to stand 
tiuototlic taith which they had been preaching ail 
their lives, disregarding alike pioinlses and thxmts to 
swerve from it. Hie offence was peat enough to 
insure immediate conviction from the now despotic 
tribunal, acting entirely under the behests of tlio 
king, the same as the High Commission Court of 
England. By its docisioiBf^ Ewart and Simpson wore 
suspnded from their ministrio.^ and put into prison, 
while Calderwood, the most tcuined^and most influ^' 


enti4 0^ three of rdfgious rigH 

«iiii ^ncll 6M)©ciiii}y obnoxiottfl to hw i^osty, waa 
oiciled from the kingdom. The tyrannical measure 
crated a fetorm of excitement and jndJCTation alx 
through Scotland, in tho midst of winch J^es 
thought fit to slip out of the country, without wiuting 
fojp wxo mocting of tho general convocation of the 
clergy, which ho liad pioraiseil to attend. Towards 
the end of August, he rccrossod tho Tweed in great 
huny, and the |)eoplo of Scotland saw their king no 
inore. 

* In tho same month when James had started on his 
, short excursion to tho northern kingdom, another 
illustrious tiavellcr left England oa a great maritime 
' expedition to tho south. Sir Walter llaleigh, after 
spending twelve weary years in confinement in the 
IWer, had soma time previous obtained his release, 
by.'moans of a largo bribe to the reigning favourite, 
and liad set out on another joumey of exploration to 
tho mj^storious empire of Guiana, on tlie borders of 
the Orinoco Kivor, visited by him more than twenty 
years before, in 1596, .when in the prime of his life 
and fortune. Tlio professed object of hia new adven- 
ture w^as the woiking of a largo gold mine discovered 
hy him on his first trip ; and to win over both the 
king and the minion, through whoso hands everything 
passed, ho fomiallv assigned to the crown one-fifth 
part of tho bullion to bo imyioiiod into England. 
This was enough to arouse tho cupidity of James, 
making him not only frive Lis consent to the 
scheme, but appoint^ Baloi^ commander-in-chief and 
hdmirnl of the expedition under his orders, with 
jK)wer of martial law over all oflRcors, sailors, and 
soldiers.^ In order to equip his fleet, Baloigh sold 
everything bo possessed, oven to a small estate settled 
ujKin Lis wife, for which ho received two thousand 
five hundred pounds ; and with this and other sums, 
raised on loan from friends and relatives, he managed 
to fit out fourteen small vessels of fishing-boat size, - 
together with ono ship of larger tonnage, earrjdng 
thirty-six pieces of ordnance, which he called the 
“ Destiny,” and to tho command of which he appointed 
his eldest son, Walter. On the 28th of March, 1017, 
tlie liillo fleet dropped down tho Thames to sail round 
tho coast to riymouth, whore it was joined by a 
number of gentlemen eager to share tho hazards and 
the glory of so renowned a searcaptain as Kaloigh, The 
squadron finally put to sea in July, but wiis detained 
by fHJiitraiy winds for niore than a month near the 
Irisli coast, and encountering dreadful storms on tho 
Atlantic, did not reach tho continent of South America 
till the beginning of November. Arrived at the 
mouth of iho Orinoco, Baloigh foil ill of fever, so as 
to be unable to move, ^^nd not wishing to delay his 
i^oi'k, sent five of tho best ships, under his son and 
I Captain Keymer, an officer who had been with him in 
1596, up the river towards tho gold mine, while ho 
himself remained at Trinidad to prepare against an 
expected attack of tho Spanish fleet. Captain Keymor 
and young Walter Balcigh ascended the Oiinopo as 
ordered, but when arrived near the mine were attockod 
by a laigo Spanifedi force under General Palameca^ 
j|ovemor of the town of Santa Thorne* A battle 
imsued, in the course of which Walter BaleigK %ht-^ 
ing bravely at the hcadT of his tox 3 ) 8 , was kilM h 


Btom*d SmuI* Sliome and put it«a 
eaemy into the woods. But tho •wlonx of the hoiwali 
of Englishmen was thrown away, for returning toe > 
day after their defeat in overwhelming numbers, ihe v 
Spaniards compelled them to take to the drips again ; 
and at the beginning of March, 1518, Captain Keytaoi ^ i ' 
rejoined Baleigh, telling him that their forces had 
been routed, that half his men had been killed, abd 
that his son was among the slain. Tho hero’s de^aii^ 
and anguish on learning the fatal news found vent ip ^ 
bitter reproaches, which had such an eflFect upon 
Koymer that he retreated to his cabin and destroyed^ 
himself. An attempt of mutiny among tho sailois 


himself. An attempt of mutiny among tho sailois 
followed ; and Balei^, seeing tho ruin of his oxj^ition 
irretrievable, set sail again for Europe, bowed to the 
giound with grief and the loss of all his hopes. 

llie re{K>rt of the failure of Baleigh’s undertaking 
reached I^gland before his arrival, leading the king 
to assume all on a sudden tho^ air of an outragod 
defender of public peace and international rights. 
Deeply vexed with the disappointment of not getting 
his expected share from the great gold mine, and 
frightened besides at tho threats of the Spanish 
awiassador, Sannionto de Acuna — better known 
undw< his subsequent title of count de Gondomar — 
James determined to take his revenge upon the un- 
fortunate hero, and punish him for his want of success. 
What added greatly to this determination was the 
influence which tJio Siwnisli envoy had obtained at 
court, by bribing Buckingham, and deluding the 
I credulous king with the ht)pe of obtaining for his son 
Charles the hand of the eldest daughter of Philip IlL, 
with a 'dowry of several millions. Ti e negotiaticns 
for tlie maiTiago, entirely delusivq on th^ Spanish 
side, had been carried on for several months, but on 
tho nows of tho burning of the town of Santa 
Thome reaching England, Gondomar at once nished 
to the kSng, declaring that they would haA^o to be 
broken off unless the pirate, os he called Baleigh, 
should receive^ cond^ punishment. Thereupon 
James forthwith issued a proclamation, stating toat 
the invaders of Guiana Sad infringed the royal com- 
mission which authorized toom to search for gold, and, 
accusing them of scandalous outrages, invited all who 
could give information against thorn to repair id tho 
privy council . Three weeks after tho proclamation, 
at the beginniug of July, 1618, Baleigh landed at 
Plymouth; but before ho had been many hour; on 
slioro he was arfested, taken to London, and thrown, 
into tho Tower, James by this time had given 
Gondomar, on the domolid of King Philip, the distinct 
promise that the enemy of Spain rfiould bo killed, tod 
the only consideraiion remaining was Low best to 
efiect tto deed. To put tho hero upon his tri^ 
for landing in and attempting to reconquer . A 
co]imtry which he himself hod taken possession ^ 
twenty years before in the name of Queen Elizabeth, 
seemed dangorons in the excited state ^ public feeling I 
and afiter some irresolution, and consultation with tto. 


rem m the Tower, after respite 
[’his having b^n settled, the 
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_ ' tVftiiglt of iMxng 1^ ^nt bt 
_ . . won whioh Holeigh mB carried, on 

i^l28tn of October, befbre the judges of &e KiCg^s 
aud asked 'whether he liad anything to eay 
'^hy the execution of the verdict of death, passed 
him fifteen years before at Winchester, should 
take place. Re had then been condemned on the 
i aoouiiation of being in league with the king of Spain, 
and the sentence was now to bo‘carri^ out for 
Shaving dhtored upon hostilities against the king of 
Spain. Brazen-faced as wore iho men lifted on the 
beuch of judges by a government as utterly corrupt as 
i;hat of James and his minions, they could hardly Mp 
,a laoneo of shame stealing over them in addressing 


The aged hero, now near sixty-six, tottering under 
a fit of prison ague, and borne to the earth by the 
terrible weight of his soitows and sufferings, remained 
silent for a moment after tlie judges had •addressed 
him, and then murmui’od that ho was too weak from 
illness to bo able to siioak. On being told that his 
voice was audible enough, ho summoned strength for 
a few remarks. “ My lords,** ho oxolaimod, “ all I can 
say is this, that the judgment I received to die so 
long sinco cannot now, I hope, be strained to take 
ftway my life, for since it was his majesty's pleasure 
to grant me a commission to proceed on a voyage 
beyond the seas, wherein I had power as luai’shal on 
the Life and death of others, so, under favour, I pre- 
sume J am discharged of that judgment. By that 
commission, I gained a full pai*don and now life : for 
he that hath power over the lives of others, must 
surely be inaHicr of his own. Under my eonmiission 
I undertook a voyage to lionoiir my sovereign and 
enrich lus kingdom with gold, of the oin whereof 
this hand hath found find taken in Guiana ; but the 
entorjiriso, notwitliBlaiiding my endeavours, had no 
otlior success than wliat was fatal to mo, the loss of 
my sou, and the wasting of my whole? ostato." 
Kaleigh then entered upon an explanation of the 
causes of his fiiilure ; but before he bid proceeded far 
ho was interrupted by the loi*d chief justice, Sir 
Henry Montague, the suewasor of Coke, who had 
fallen under the royal disgrace and been deprived of 
office for not showing himself sufficiently obsequious 
in the trial and judicial murder of Edmond Pcacham, 
Sir Henry told Ibileigh, with admirable hypocrisy, 
that he need not defend his conduct in the expedition 
to Quiana, that being not under trial, the sole cause 
.why ho had lx)on brought into courts in preparation 
for his execution, being that of Lis former sentence 
for treason, delivered at Winchester. A faint flush 
oveb^road the wan face of Baloigh ; and unable to 
conceal his disdain of the mendacity confronting him, 

} be Qxclaimod, If such is your lordship*s opinion^ I 
eati only put myself under the mercy of the king.” 
Alitd, lifting anew his feeble voice, ho added, " His 
Aejestv himself has been of opinion, as known to 
that 'am now present, that in my fomer tiial I 
received hard measure: hod ho not boon 
f i ex^spemted against me, certain 1 am, I might liave 
^ t lived a thousand years before ho would have taken 
j ;«dtantago thereof** Again the lord chief justice 
y #iOTriiptedhini, and wifliout further fomality pro- 
Sl' eentenoe of death.. On his concluding with 




the Words ^Bxocxition is awarded,** Baleigh (mmb 
more addressed 4ho court with the calmness which 
had never forsaken him. ** My lords,** ho said, ” 1 
desire this much favour, that I may not be cut off 
suddenly, but may bo granted some time before my 
execution to settle my affairs and my mind. I would 
beseech the favour of pen, ink, and paper, thereby to 
discharge myself of some trusts of a worldly natui’o 
that were put upon me. I crave not this to gain one 
minute of life, for now Ixsing old, sickly, disgraced, and 
certain to go to death, life is wearisoino unto me.” 
Then, raising his voice as high as his remaining 
strength allowed, he exclaimed, with gieat solemnity, 
“ Hero I take God U> bo my judg(^ befme whom I shall 
apj^ar shortly, that I was never disloyal to his majesty, 
which I shall justify where I sluill not fear the face of 
any king on cartli : and so I beseech you all to pray 
for mo.” Upon this he was led back to prison, wnoio 
he was informed soon after that ho was to die the next 
momiqg. With a meanness suipassing itisolf, James 
would not grant his illustrious victim even Iho few 
days* respite ho had demanded, but oi derod that ho 
^should bo led to the block at once. Accordingly, on 
the moniing of Friday, the 20th of October, lialoigK 
was taken by a strong gnaid under the sheriffs of 
London and Westminster to the scaffold, erected at 
the Old Palace Yard, whfich was surrounded by an 
immense multitude. After addi^^ssing the pc^ople, 
once more assorting his entire innoconce of the crime 
on which ho was convicted, ho went to exa,mino tljo 
axe that was to stiiko off his head. Passing his 
finger along tfio edge, to feel whether it was keen 
enough, ho said to the sheriff, smiling, “ ’Tis a sliaiqi 
modicino, but a sound euro for all diseases.” The 
executioner, as if conscious that his axe was to sever 
from body the noblest head in the realm, hesitated 
a while to deal the fetal blow, when Kaleigh, turning ' 
round on the block, addressed him witli gi*cat ocan- 
posuro. “What dost thou fear?” he exclaimed; 
“strike, man !” Then the glittering steel doscondod, 
and the hero’s blood gushed forth in one tliick stream 
—a sli’oam enough to cover with infamy for all ages 
the name of one of the vilest sovei’oigns that over 
disgiuced the throne of England. 

After the murder of Kaleigh, the opposition to the 
government increased visibly throughout the country, 
and there were many signs of England getting to the 
verge of a revolution. Levying taxes and imposts 
without parliamentaiy sanction, and having recourse 
to the most frightful oxtoitions to provide for his own 
wastefulness and that of his groat and little minions, 
the king had come to utterly detested ; and there 
was scarce a man in the whole nation beyond tlio 
throng of sycophants suirounding the throne and 
feeding upon the fat of the land, not looking with 
mixed hatred and indignation upon the speotaclo 
|)roscnted by him and his court. Buckingham had 
become absolute ruler of the weak and vicious mdster 
who had raised him from tlie dusl^ and while assuming 
the government of the realm in his name, looking 
upon IWland like nothing ^elso but a fertile tree 
from whioh to strip the fruit to the very last blossom, 
did not forget to pull all friends and relations up 
%o the golden kei^t to which ho had risen. Sir 
Anthony Wcdldon, looking upon tho spectacle before 
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him witJi ct^notiB eye, inwardly cjontrosting it with 
that ^hioK lio had witnessed in the, preceding reign 
' -T^hia father, like himself, having Ifcon attached to 
ilie honschold of “the never to bo forgotten Qiioon 
XHi^heth, of happy memory ** — ^imfc a gra^jhSo dosorip- 
tion of it on paiw. “^nd now Buckingham,” he 
records, “having the chancellor, treasurer, and all 
great ofllioora, his very slaves, swells in the height of 
pride; summons up all his country kindi*ed, the old 
dbnntoss [minion’s mother, brought up from the 
Loioeatei’shiro wihls and turned into a countess] 
providing a place for them to loam to carry them- 
selves in a court like garb. But because they could 
not learn the French dances so soon as to bo suitable 
to their gay clothes, cjountry dances, for their sakos 
only, must bo the fashion of tho court, and none else 
must Ix) used. Then must these women-kindrod bo 
inaincd to carls, earls* eldest sons, barons, or chief 
gentlemen of greatest estates, so much that tho very 
female kindred were numoious enough and sufficient 
to have j)C(v|)led any plantation ; nay, tho very kitchen 
wenches 'were married to knights’ eldest sons. Yet, 
ns if England had not matches enough in tho king- 
dom, they married, like tho house of Austria, in their 
own kindred, witness tho earl of Anglesoa, who 
married a cousin german. Now King James, that 
naturally in former timea hated women, had his 
court replenished with tliom, and all of tho kindred. 
Little children did run up and down tho king’s 
lodgings like little rabbit starters alvmt their bur- 
rows. Hero was a strange change, that the king, 
who formerly could not endure tho queen and her 
children in Lis lodgings, now you would have judged 
that none’ but women frequented them ; nay, but tho 
kindred had all tho houses about Whitehall, as if they 
had been bulwarks and Hankers to the citadel.” The 
'^oorniption crt‘atcd by this state of things was bound- 
less, spieading far and wide, in ever increasing 
circles, The w'holo administration of the state, to its 
farthest ramifications, became venal ; all posts and 
offices wore put up for sale, more or loss openly, by 
tho favourite and his relatives, who acted as monoy^- 
takors; everything was to be obtained by bribes, 
and nothing without them. There were none that 
could escape the foul taint pervading the whole 
atmosphere of court and government, from tho phi- 
losopher Bacon, who ju’oslituted his mighty intellect 
and the imniortal aspiiations of his soul tu obtain 
the smiles of the miinon, to tho lawyer Coke, who 
made a sacrifice equally os great to obtain the same 
end. Having fallen into disfavour at court, and lost 
Ills place for not lending himself readily enough to 
judicial murder, Ck>ke fretted for a while in obscurity, 
and then resolved to get into office again by selling 
his only daughter to Btickingham’s brother. It was 
in vain the young girl, who abhorred the match, 
having given her heart to another, protested against^ 
it, and even fled from home, accompanied by her 
mother; the groat lawyer followed thorn both, and 
seizing wife and child, threw the former into prison, 

[ and manied the latter by force, 1’he action so much 

S ealed the favourilo, the kidnapped girl having 
ought a large fmiuna to his brother, that ho re- 
installed Coke in his former seat at iji© privy council < 
board, to the jniense mortifleation of Bacon, who 


detested the fallen lord chief justice os a rjfvah i 
was the natural culminarion of general depravity, 
that the two greatest intellects of the age shouidhttO ^ 
each other like fiends. * , ! , 

Early in March, 1019, little more than four moiithV 
after the murder of Baleigh, tho queen died ; but hei*^ 
decease was so little noticed either at court or among 
the people that not even the date of it was preserved. 
Openly neglected by her husband, and little regarded 
by her sons, either Henry, the oldest, or Charles, who 
succeeded him as prince of Wales, she had long sunk 
into such total insignificance that oven the Jesuits, who 
for a time kept hovering about her, to get what they 
could out of her Homan Catholic predilections, gave 
her up as a tool not worth employing. When hear- 
ing tnat Ins wife was very ill and on tho point of 
death, James got very concenied — not, however, about 
her life, hut her jewelry. He was aware of her 
possessing an immense stock of diamonds and other 
precious sVmos; and his fear was that unless ho, 
or Buckingham, equally interested in tho jewels, 
could seize them in time, her altondants would pilfer 
the lot, his 8U6}>ioions being directed against two of 
thorn in particular, a waiting woman known as 
“ Danish Anna,” and a Frenchman called Pierrot, i 
Thorafore, though not visiting his spouse when 
lying on her death-bod, James sent her an earnest’ 
exhortation to make her will, with full specification of 
property'' attached ; and on her refusal to do so, the 
aintbishop of Canterbuiy and bishop of London were 
despatched by him to odd tlio weight of their influonco 
^for getting at the diamonds. But tho queen was 
obstinate, q.s against her unbolovod husband, so to 
the eloquent prelates, who kepi preaching to her on 
tho uncertainty of human litb, and tho duty of all 
persons stricken with illness to set their afiaiis in 
order, and tho archbishop and bishop having taken 
their departure, Pierrot and “ Danish ^nna ” had it 
all their awn way. On tho night of her docciiso, tho 
two wore almost alone with tho queen, and the 
woman, by command, brought lier a large goblet of 
Khonish wine. “ Now have 1 deceived the physicians,” 
the dying consort of James exclaimed, swallowing 
tho wine at a draught; and on her eyes getting 
heavy, she added, in a whisper, addressing her female 
attendant, “ Come, lie down by mo, and sleep.” <l’he 
woman went to sleep, and when awaking found that 
her royal mistress was lying unconscious at her side, 
apparently dead. Physicians and clergymen were 
called in now, but they only heard “ five or six little 
moans;” it wa9 “the happiest going out of the' 
world that any one ever had,” descri&dby an eye- 
witness. James had no sooner heard of his wife’s 
death than he ordered tho whole of her property to lie 
carried before him, at Greenwioh Falaoo, for personal 
inspection. “ All her coffers and cabinets,” as 
recorded in a manuscript account, “were brought 
from Somerset House in four carta, and deliveied Igr 
inventory to his majesty, by Sir Edward .Coke and 
tho quean’s auditor. Tho king examined all, lie 
found lhat the queen had received from Herriok, 
her jeweller, ihirty*six thousand pemnds’ wprth^cif 
jewels, of which no vestige appeared ; the jewellar, 
produced the models, and swoia to the delivery of ' 
lti0 property.” Pierrot and Danish Anna 
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in ctAtojy hy order ot tlie king^; 
ll^^xr imprisonment ]od to nothing, arid neither 
, ih« jewels, nor an immense snm of money yrhich the 
qneen was known to have hoarded, was ever recovered. 
*11110 ghastly farce ended by James ordering a splendid 
1 j^oral to his consort, after she had been dead for 
iftore than two months. On a hot day in the middle 
of May, an immense procession of courtiers had to 
'Walk, following the bier containing the royal corpse, 
from {Somerset llonso to Westminster Abbey ; “ they 
came lagging along, tired with the length of the way, 
every private lady having twelve yards of black 
broadcloth about her,' and tlie countesses sixteen 
yards of the same.” The chief mourner in tlio long 
procession was Charles, prince of Wales, who alone 
attracted the attention of the vast crowd lining the 
streets, gaping at the dismal ladies in broadcloth, 
and at the youth' that w'iis to be king of England. 
Probably, among the multitude stood a burly young 
man, a native of Huntingdon, entered os l&w student 
at Lincoln’s Iiin, by name Oliver Cromwell. 

Popular dissatisfaction was at its height in the year 
following the death of the queen; but just at the 
moment wlien it soomod as if the whole iiatitm was 
about to nse, to overthrow one of the most wretched 
govf3mment8 ever known to England, events oofttirred 
which withdrew for a time the attention of the ]^plo 
from homo affairs, directing it, with intense earnestness, 
to the continent of Euiopo. The mighty struggle be- 
tween Homan Caiholicihm and Protestantism, w^hicli 
had occupied tlio greater part of the civilized world 
for nearly a century, with alternate rise and foil likog 
the tides of the sea, now the now faith getting the 
upper liaud for a while, then tho belief of ages 
asserting its time-gi own power, and thou again both 
resting in a doop lull of exhaustion, was ouco more 
breaking foith with extrenm violence, foi elx^di ng a 
battle fiercer Jlian any that had yet left its trace on 
the l>lood-stamcd oaith. The kingdom of •Bohemia, 
omdlc of tho reformation, where Johan Huss had 
lighted the torch of free inquiry a century before 
Martin Luflior arose in Goimany, stood forth as the 
new battle-field of religion/ attracting tho trembling 
gaze of all the Protestants of Europe, and in a 
very special manner that of the people of England, 
lioiftcd into dosi)air by the intolomblo* despotism of 
tho house of Austria, which, aiming to extirjmte the 
" now religion with fire and sword, was weighing as 
heavily upon Bohemia as the power of Spain had been 
lying upon tho Netherlands, tho countiymon pf Huss, 
after long suffewng, at last grasixsd^tlie sword as a 
final remedy, determined to throw off the yoke of 
oppression or to perish in tho struggle for freedojn. 
The commencement of&rcd high hopes of success ; in 
a short space of time the Austrian troops were driven 
from the country, and the nation assuming once more 
their old right, never relinquished, of ehoosing a ruler, 

* a parliament met at Prague to elect a king of Bohemia. 
The votes fell upon the elector palatine, Frederick V., 
flon-in-law of King James, tao choico being duo 
mainly to tho fact of his conndetion with Protestant 
England, from which moral aid no less than physical 
' assStanoe was oxpeotod. Frederick V. hesitalxul for 
while to accept the dangerous crown offered to him, 
leoling. instinotivoly tlmt his head was not strong 


enough to bear it; but his wife, ambitiouM, energetic* 
and zealously Protestant, managed to overcome all hia 
! scniples ; and being led by her to the Bohemian 
capital, he was solemnly crowned king on the 4tli 
November, 1619. The news of the event created 
great stir all over England and Scotland, which was 
increased to an exiraoi’diuary degree by tho rojiorts 
following in tho wake of it. With the election of 
Frederick V. to Jho crown of Bohemia, the signtil was 
given for the commoncemont of the long threatening 
battle between tho Honuin Catholics and tho reformers 
of Germany ; and while the princes of the Protestant 
Union on tho one Land took up arms for tho new 
king, the Kaiser on the other side launched Hie ban 
of the em])iro against him, confiscated his hereditary 
estates on the Hhino in favour of iho duko of Bavai ia, 
head of the Catholic League, and called in a Spanish 
aiuiy to take possession of them. Thirty thousand 
Spaniards, under the marquis of Spiuola, ablest com- j 
maiider of Philip III., at once advanced from Hainault j 
and Luxemburg into the palatinate, and *Beizing the 
countiy, almost without resistance, commenced a 
frightful persecution, burning and slaying Protestants 
without regard to ago or sex, not sparing even infants 
at tho breast of the mother. Tho massacres of the , 
French St. BaHholomew, and the horrors perj>ctratod 
by Alva and his Council of Blood in the Isothoilands, 
were once more re-onactod among the peaceful and 
industrial peo})Ie on tho banks of the upper Ithino. 

Ou tho report of the new carnage, committed by , 
priests and thoir tools, reaching England, the raPst 
intense exoiteiAent arose instantly among all classes 
of the population. That Prolesfants of a Kindred race 
should be foully butchered by Itomish fanatics was in 
itself eno\igli to rouse the spirit of all tho rcibrmers of 
England and Scotland; but tho feeling was made 
more vehement by personal sympathy with tho ruler 
of the palatinate, and his spouse, princess, ax;^d now 
Queen Elizal)eili, tho latter enjoying a largo amount 
of popularity, on account of the amiability of her 
manners, as well as her known attachment to tlio 
Protestant faith. Soon after the un-ival of the sad 
nows, addresses and petitions came pouring in from 
all parts of the country calling upon tho govommont 
to aid tho Protestauts-on the liliino by sending out an 
army ; traders, mercliantfl, landowners, studouts, and 
professors, offered to go out as volunteers ; and tho 
archbishop of C?anterbury himself addressed a public 
letter to Sir Kobert Naunton, secretary of stute— 
flucctossor of Sir J?alph Winwood, who bad died iJio 
year pnwious — advocating war. ‘"1 am satisfied in 
my ccnscienco,” tho ju’imate wiofe, “ that tho cause 
.is just^ wherefore they [the Bohemians] have rejected 
that pinud and bloody man [the Austrian ruler], and 
when God hath sot uj) tho prince that is chosen to b^ 
a mark through all Christendom, to propagate his 
gospel, and to protect tho oppref-sod, I dare not, for ‘ 
my part, give advice but to follow where God loads.” 
To impress the king, to whom the letter was in reality 
directed, Archbishop ^bbot then wont on to give 
thcK)logical reasons for entering upon war, by quoting 
and explaining for the purpose tho sovontoenlh cha]>ter 
of llevolation, The Beast^,^fihat thou sawost was and 
‘is not, and shall ascend ou^ of lx)ttomless pit and 
go into perdition : and they dwell on the earth 
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shall bonder, whoso names wore not written in the 
hook^f life from the foundation of the world, when 
they behold the Beast that was, and is not, and yot 
ia * Tlio reference to tho Apocalypse vm not without 
.elToot upon tho king, he himself having expounded 
the Beast, and given his decision that it meant tho 
bishop of Rome, and that popery was tho Babylonish ■ 
harlot; nevertheless, though agreeing in the main 
With th6 archbishop, he licsitatod to .follow his advice 
upon two, to him, very imix)rtant grounds. The firat 
was that any aitl given to the Protestents bf Germany 
would bo certain to make an end of his darling project 
to marry I’jinco Clmrlos to a Spanish infanta, with 
mountains of gold ; and the second, equally momentous, 
that by an ojk^u alliance witli his ambitious son-in-law 
he would overthrow at a stroke his constantly asserted' 
dogma of tho divine right of kings* It was not; only 
incompatible with this gi'and tenet to counionanee 
tho Rohominns in deposing, upon any plea or pretext., 
the sovereign w'ho had once oocnpied their throne, 
and electing another at their own pleasure, but 
James had laid it down ixjpeatedly that there was an 
implicit tie among princes, which must withhold them 
from ever couiitoiiantdng such practices against etwh 
other. However, tho high thwries of the king soon 
Ixigan to be heavily sliakcn by the storm of popular 
excitement that kept rising against tiicm from all 
jiarts of the country ; and after a few months of painful 
vacillation, James found himself compelled to give 
way to tho war ciy, so far os to allow about two 
thousand English and Scotch volunteers, under tho 
young earls of Oxford and Essex, who bore a largo < 
jiart of tho expenditure of tho uiidortaking, to start i 
lor Germany. At tho same lime, ho tried to redeem | 
his fault in ilm of the Spanish ambassador by 
protesting tliat ho was acting under corajiulsjon, 
making use of tho greatest duplicity to obtain his 
end. 'Po the envoys from Germany and Boliemia, 
who had arrived soon after tho election of Frederick V. 
fo solicit his aid, James told, with tearful ejes, 
that he would do evorything in his power to assist 
liis dear son and tho tnio faith, while ho assured 
Count Gondomar, immediately .after, that his son-in- 
law was a villain and a usurper, and that nothing 
should be wanting on his own part to effect his ruin. 
As f;tr as ho was able, Ids majesty kept both promises. 

The two thousand volunteers hurrjbig to the 
Rli’ue to assist tlioir tVotestant bTcthrcn, achieved 
nothing, their numerical weakness being assisted not 
even by tho moral power of coming forward as the 
i*epresonfative8 of England and Scotland. While they 
woie figKting, James went Ixgging to tho enemy, 
despateUing a s 2 >Qcial ambassador, Viscount Doncaster, 
to the KaTscr, Ferdinand^ IL, with instnictions to 
intercede in favour of* his misguided subjects, not 
soliciting justice but pardon, Foidinand, with wcll- 
merih d contempt, treated the English envoy like an 
impostor, reusing at first altogether to see nim, aM 
fliough promising it afterwaids, not admitting him to 
audience till after long delay, the viscount durin|^ thein- 
f^rval following on the. heels of his imporial majesty in 
^ travels and progresses with dog'^liko attachment. 
2^' that mean thne, James continuing in his supplicating 


atfiiudo, while the veduntoers whem ho had started 
were being massacred by Bpinola, the fate of Bohem^ 


was decided in another direction, Frederick 
shown from the first moment of his oceupation of 
new throne that ho was not the man to hold 
instead of mg^sing a firm government, and 
the host of his wanike subjects, full df ardour, am|» 
bravo like lion% but without discipline, into a s^ng 
army, fit to withstand the inevitable shock of the 
advancing Austrian troops and the battalions of thO 
Catholic League, he behaved as if the kingdom into 
which ho had come was the garden of Eden, existing 
in blissful ignorance of the olang of swords and rattle, 
of muskets. He got up m^ifioent processions and 

S lendid^ banquets, rearranged tho library in the. 

radschin, and formed a picture galloiy ; but while 
thus fostering high art, fifty thousand Austrians and 
Bavarians came pouring in over the mountain ranges 
on tho south and west, disputing .his crown and his 
life. It was only when hearing t^t the enemy was 
advancing in rapid marches upon Prague tliat be 
gathered some troops around him to defend the 
kingdom ; however, it was too late, and before even 
his hasty preparations had been accomplished, the 
enemy was standing Under tho walls of tho capital. 
There were not more than twenty thousand Protestants 
under arms to oppose tho approach of the Austrians 
and Bavarians, who, besides the power of numbers^ 
possessed that of a most skilful commander- in-cliiof, 
in tho person of John I’serclas, count of Tilly, 
descendant of a noble Dutch family, educated in 
diplomacy by tho Jesuits, and in the art of war by : 
Alva. iSishing forwaid in long strides towards tlio 
Bohemian capital, disri^arding the native guerilla 
forces hovering about him, and \md only Upon getting 
a grip at the head of his foe, Tilly reached it early in 
tho inoniing of Ihe fith of NovemI>er, 102t), and at 
once pnJOoSed'* to attack tho troops of Frederick. 
The latter, commanded by Prince Christian of Anhalt, 
a general possessed of much talent, though wanting 
in energy, had taken up a veiy strong position on tho 
top of the White Mountain, a steep eminence adjoining 
tho city and suiVoundcd by earthworks.^ There was 
some hesitation visible in the ranks of Tilly’s soldieiu 
on being bidden to climb upward on the White 
Mountain, right into the mouth of the cannon spitting 
volumes of fire and flame ; but a word from tho com- 
mander restored their courogo. •* Sons of the church,** 
ho cried, •* the Lord has given the foo into our lumds : ^ 
onward!” .At the first onset, tho Catholics wer^ 
driven back ; then TOly himself gathered a body df 
veterans^ and swprd in hand htormod up the hill. In 
tho course of less tlian an hour all was over, Pmgud 
conquered, and tho cause of Protestantism annihilated 
in Bohemia, The son-in-law of King James was . 
sitting at dinner while the battle of the White Moun- 
tain was being fouglit ; but ho had curiosity enough 
to leave his meal and got upon the high dty wall 
adjoining the rOyal palace^ to see how matters weni 
OlWving the Mvance of Tilly and' tho massaore of 
his own troops, he got down again fiem .the wall, : 
packed up his valuablva, and left tho capital, white 
llcthlen Gabor, with ten thousand Hungarians, was, ^ 
coming to his aid, and had arrived within .a day’s 
marcU^of Prague. Curses and taunts tellowod in tbd \ 
wdfce of the flying sovereign, whose reign 
endured a twolvonionthj and to his l^le and 
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tli6 title whiut) tli^ Oormataus gave of Jht 
Wlaterk^ig/^ tb« wantor-king. 

battlo of the White Mowntain— eommeoooment 
t)if the most homblo Beries of carnages ever perpetrated 
by moa professing thomselves Christians, distingnishod 
in history as tlio Thirty Years* War— was Avowed 
by important consequences in England, no less than 
In Glormany. After years of gloomy wtath at the 
sorniption, weakness, and imbocilily of the govern- 
ment, the paHenco of the people gave way at last, and, 
Wind os ho was in his conceit, James himself l»egan 
to see the necessity of a change. It made itself Mt 
most strongly, as far as he was concerned, in the 
utter .inability of raising money by whatever moans; 
the labouiing classes openly refused to pay the illegal 
imposts any longer; the merchants da^liued to giant 
any more loans to the royal exchequer; and the land- 
owners and wealthy citizens would purcliose no moro 
titles, or buy places and situations under thq crown for 
their fi lends and rolat ives. Even the Hebrew bankei s 
of Amsterdam and Augsburg, who lent money to 
(Inistian kings at iweniy-fivo percent., dismissed the 
offers of Janies for further transactions, tlie rumour of 
an impending revolution m England having spread 
all over the Continent, and his tenancy of tbo Inrono 
being dec‘mcd so procaiious as not to be able bo 
discounted at the Exchange. Nothing therefore re- 
niaihed but 1o invoke the aid of parliament once more; 
and Buck! nglmm, as distressed for moneyas the king, 
having given his consent, the summonses for another 
inec(ing of the representatives of the nation, after a 
lapse of ten years, W(*ie issued towards the end of 
1020. 'J'o dispose the coiinnons to enter more r<‘adily 
upon the sup])iy of his wauls, James made it publicly 
known iRaf ho tended to assist the Protestants of 
Germany, going >o far as to doclai*© the same in his 
proclamation f< )r t ho mt'ct ing of pari iaiiien t. “Although 
the making ofc war or ikuco,” his*niajosty declared, 
with mingled piido and condoscension, “ be? a secret 
of empii’o, and a tiling proj^ily belonging to our high 
prerogative and royal and imperial yet never- 

IheloBS, in caiis(*s of that nature which wo shall tliink 
fit not toieseivo but to communicate, wo shall ever 
think ourselves much assisted and strengthened by 
in(5 faithful mlvioeand general assent of our loving 
subjects. l^Ioi cover, no man is so ignorant as to 
expect flmt wo should any ways be able — moneys 
being the great sinews of war— to enter into the lists 
against so great potentates without some largo and 
bountiful help of treasure fiom our^ people, aos well 
towards the inainteunnco of war as towards the relief 
of our crown and estate." Tho proclamation was not 
ill received, tlio promise of war apptirontly throwing 
into tho liaokground for the moment all other feelings 
>f opposition to tho government ; and parliament had 
no sooner met, on the fiOth of January, 1621, when 
the demand for money was at once t^en into oon- 
sideration. After some short but unusually sharp 
debates, it was resolved, on the 15th of February, to 
grant bis majesty two subsidies, the ready vote of | 
which pleased James so much that ho i;otumed 


exuberant thanks, telling the commons that though 
the supply was small ho pTufotred it to millions, os I patents for monopolies, contrary to common law and 
being freely and lovingly irivon, adding that be in Kho enactments of parliament. His dofouoo was that 
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return wonld $bdw bis affection by respecting freedom 


of speech in parliament. The wokIs nhowed that 
James as yet understood very little tlio toniiKir cither 
of tho people or of tho Houso of Commons. With tho 
latter, the time was past for higgling about money 
matters; it was a feeling, not of wotikuess, but of 
never-known stren^h, i-clying upon the outsiiokon 
national will, which made them throw the subsidies 
at tho feet of tho king, lliis done, tho commons 
felt their arms frqor for the stmgglo ; they wanted not 
his majesly's consent for freedom of speech, but weie 
quite prtqiarod to assert tho right for thoniHelves. 

It was only a few days after tho grant of liisKupply 
that James discoveind tliotiuo spirit of tho wquo- 
sentatives of the iiooplo. W ithout the least hesitation, 
and acting as if the iwiemlveil siir rounding the thi-oiio 
had all at once boon toin into blirc<l8, the commons 
sot rofoim the toniblo abuses under wlileli the 
country suffered, evidently dotonniiiod to look no 
moro to tho king and his lavouiifos, but to take tlio 
govoniment of tlio realm into {heir own hands, ufitil 
the time that order and legality slionld fmvo t tken 
the place of anarchy and comiption. Tho lefoim 
movement oommoncsed with an onslaught ujion the 
eliicf instminonts used by tlio court in exacting 
oppressive imposts, in tho shape of patents and 
monopolioK; and two creatures of Buckingham, Sir 
Giles Mom][)osson and Sir Francis Miehell, Iwth local 
magistmtes, or “ kibkot justices," as the peojdo calknl 
them, for keeping evcr-op<*n bovc«j for the receipt of 
bril) 08 , wore singled out for tho first attack. It was ^o 
energetic as to paralyro all resistance; neither tho 
ikin|^ nor Buckihgham had courage enough to shield 
their tools : and wliile Miehell, uixin a vote of f Jio 
House of Commons, was dingged to the I'ower, 
Momi^son, to escajio a bimilar fito, fled from tho 
country. Victorious in the fiist oHNatilf, tho <‘ommons 
now b(gan to fly at higher g^ime, and tho toniblo 
word “im])onohment" Ix'gAn to lesouml foi thofiiht 
time among them, llilhcrlo, they had acted without 
tho assistance of tho cliambtrol tho bids, whieh in 
all pnwious sofiwions had shown itself tho dninb 
servant of tho crown ; tho times, however, wcie so far 
altered that tho iwrs themselves woie now eoini»olhd 
to obey the national mandate, and on the invitation 
of tho members of tho lower house they promptly 
joined in the attack on James's goveinment. It was 
decided that tho commons bliould act as public ptose- 
oiilors, and tbo lords as judges ; and a eoinmitteo for 
the pm pose having bexm formed on tho J Jth of March, 
with Sir Itobort Philips, a distinguibhed lawyer, os 
chaiiman, tho lower house comnioncoil proceedings 
with great activity. Momposson and Miehell, tho 
“baskqt justices," having lioen condomned to im- 
prisonment and heavy flues, Hir John Bonnet, judge 
of the Prerogativo court, wJs impeached next for 
comiption in his office, and fonnd guilty an^ sentenced 
accordingly Doctor Field, bishop of IJandaff, was 
noxt im[]^hed for being oonooinod in a matter of 
bribery in the Ghanoery court, and ho also having 
been convicted, Sir Henry Yolverlon, tho king's 
attorney-general, was brouj^ht to the bar of the IJonso 
of on the aoousatm having diawn out 


he had been forced by Buckinghvm to commit Iho 






d^ed^ ’wit]:i wliioh ho was cliarged, and that he sii^ 
posed he waa acting tmdor clirof^t orderw from the 
' icing ; but the ploa availed him nothing, and ho was 
fientenoedto be imprisoned, and to pay a fine cff fifteen 
, thousand pounds. Tliero was a moment’s pause after 
the conviction of the atlornoy^general ; it was os if 
the two houses were drawing breath for a greater 
effort than any yet , accomplished. Determined to 
/‘strike liigli” at last, the commons struck at the 
^head of tho adniinistratum, the ablest hrain in all 
England, and the most dangerous tool, therefore, of a 
worthless despotism. On the 20th of March, Sir 
Kobeii rhihps, in the name of tho committee over 
which he wiis presiding, recommended proceedings to 
ho taken against the lord chancellor, Sir Fmnois 
Bacon, elevated two months previously to the dignity 
of Viscount St. Albans. It was not lightly tho 
impeachment was made against tho greatest ofliving 
Englishmen ; “a man endued with all jjarts both of 
nature and art,” Sir^ Eobort Philips remarked, with 
grave mdurnfulness,* “ as that I will say no’ more of 
him, being not able to say enough.” 

Ilio impeacliment of Bacon fell startling upon the 
ear of James, and still more ux>on Buckingham, fully 
able to appreciate the value of the magnificent 
instniment which he had raised, and which was up- 
liolding his own j>ower. However, as gratitude and 
the desire of mutual obligation were tilings unknown 
to the nature of tho favourite, he made no 6110118 to 
^vc his gi'oat adherent, his only desire being to save 
bimsolf. All that he did was to present to tho lords 
a letter from the chancellor, in ^lich tho latter, 
petitioned that the houso would “maintain him in its 
good opinion without jirejudice till his cause was 
heard,” as well as allow him convenient time to make 
his defence, with the assistance of counsel, and the 
privilege of excepting against and cross-examining 
the witnesses of the prosecution. The poors returned 
a courteous and favourable rejily to those demands, 
expreasing a hops tJiat he would succeetl in clearing 
his honour, but begging that ho would lose no time in 
preparing his defence. To facilitate it, parliament was 
lirorogued from tho 271h of March to the 18th of Ajiril, 
Buckingham advising the step a little out. of regard 
for Bacon, and a groat deal for bis own advantage. 
Kesolvod'riot to be dragged down with tho chancellor, 
but to saciifico him without delay, tho favourite had 
IX'en looking about for a successor fit to tako his place, 
and thought he had found the latter in John Williams, 
dean of Weslmiiifttor, and former chaplain to Lonl 
Ellesmere, Bacon’s predecessor on the woolsack. The 
dean, a native of Aberconway, Oaniarvonshire, bom 
in 1582, had already been employed in ^various 
sorvioos by Buckingham, who found his keen, clear 
intellect of tlie greatej?t use ; and with the danger of 
the chancellor’s impeachment coming upon him, he at 
once hmried fo Williams for advice.. The oounsol 
„T?iras given, without loss of time, and was so remark* 
abie as deeply to impress the fisivourite. “Your 
^ordsbip,” said the dean, in a written eomraiinication, 
is jealous, if the purliamont continue in this vigour, 
your pwn safety, or at legist of your reputation, 
l^yonr name should bo used and be brouglit to the 
^dy. Then follow this parliament m their undor^ 
fakittgsi, and you may prevent it : with, the 


tide, and yon cannot bo downed* Hiey , 

your favour, if you do not start from tbekn, 
them to settle the public frame as they aro i 

it. Trust to me and your other servants, that 
some credit with tho most active members, to 
you clear from tho strife of tongues. But it 
assist to break up this parliament, being now i)n 
pursuit of justice, only to save some comu)rantS| VvW' 
have devourod that which must be regorged, you wilt 
pluck up a sluice wliich will overwhdm yourself and 
otliers. The king will find it a great disservice 
before one year expire : the storm will gather, and : 
burst out into a greater tempest, in all subsequent 
meetings. Do not delay one day before you give 
your brother, Sir Edward, a commission for an 
embassy to some of the princes of Qormany, or the - 
Netherlands, and despatch him over the sea before he 
bo missed. Those empty fellows, Sir Giles Mompessou, 
Sir Francis Miehell, and others, let them bo made 
victims to tlie public wrath. Nay, my sentence is, cast 
all monopolies and patents of griping projections into 
the dead sea after them. I liavo searched the signet 
and have collooted almost forty, which I have 
hung in one bracelet, fit for revocation. Damn all these 
by one proclamation, that tho world may see that the 
kina, who is the pilot that sits at tho helm, is loady to • 
play tho pump, to eject such filth as grew noisome in 
tho nostrils of his people. And your lordship must 
noods partake in the applause.” Small as were his 
brains, Buckingham could not fail seeing that here 
was a dean cut out to be a prime minister. 

So much 'was the favourite struck with tho advice 
of his correspondent, that he sought him, took him by 
tho hand, and instantly carried him ueforo the kingl 
They found his majesty, as related^ by Johft ITacket, 
friend and biographer of Williams, “accompanied in 
his chamber by the prince [of Wales], and in Borious 
discourse togotKer ujwn tho same, jicrplexitios.” 
Buckingliam having road aloud the paper of his 
companion to James, tho lattex* commended it, as con- 
taining thoughts originally sprung from himself; 

and whatsoever soemod contentious or doubtful to 
the king’s piercing wit, lihe dean improved it to tlio 
greater liking by tlie solidity of his answers.” 

“ Whereupon,” says John Hacket, continuing His 
relation, “ tho king resolved to keep close to iivory 
syllable of those directions. /)at of this bud tho 
dean’s advancement very sliorlly spread out into a 
blown flower. For tliO king, upon this trial of hid 
wiedonv, either called for him, or called for his judg-^ 
ment in writing, in all that ho deliberated to act ’or 
permit in this session of xrarliament, in his modi 
private and close consultations.” Immediately after 
the reooss, the imxioachmont of the chancellor was 
brought before the lords; there were twenty-eight sepa- 
rate charges of bribery and ooiTuption laid against him, 
all so well substantiated that a defence seemed nearly . 
impossible. Bacon felt it, and aware that liis only 
ho}je to maintain himsolf was in a dissolution vt 
parliament and another trial of regal despotism on 
firmer basis than before, which vaiiislied with the ^ 
aocoptahoe of Dean Williams* policy to “ swim Wi^ ; 
the tide,” he made his submission at once, confessing ^ 
his guilt in terms as eloquent as abject. In a paper' 
which the prince of Wales delivered to the peers lah 
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^ April, he toM hkiudge^t In words tW 

f irem wasted spirits and an oppressed mind/ 
bis misdeeds were great, and that he had ^'ooe 
^ justifioation out of the justification of Job/ in 
/ihe'pWse of the man in the land of tJz, “ I have not 
hid my sins as did Adam, nor concealed my faults in 
, my bosom/* The lord chancellor continued, “ It 
r^St^th theycforo that^ without fig loaves, I do 
ingenuously confess and acknowledgo that having 
nndozBtood the particulars of the charge, not formally 
ftrom the house, but enough to inform my conscience 
and my memory, I find matters sufficient and full 
to move me to desert my defence and to ask your 
lordships to condemn and censure me/ After 
entering upon many pleas of extenuation, founded 
chiefly upon the mean defonoo that if ho was guilty, 
Others were guiltier, and that he had been corrupt 
only because tlie pestilence of corruption bad spread 
far and wide, ho concluded his confession by laying 
down the judgment wliich he thought wOlild meet 
his case. “Lot my penitent submission be my 
sentence,” ho exclaimed, “and the loss of the seal be 
my punishment ; and I pray that your lordships will 
spare any further sentence, but recommend me to his 
majesty’s grace and pardon for all that is past.” 
Having fallen so deep in his own abjectness, of 
the lords and commgns felt inclined to accede to^tho 
request and spare the great man, whom they had 
treatod througliont wiui unusual deference, the 
marvellous qualities of his intellect enforcing upon 
them a respect which they could not fool for his 
actions. But it was now the turn of the king and 
Buckingham to jiload for severity. Having loamt the 
advice of Dean Williams by heart, James had left the 
helm, anck commenced “to play the pump/ and to 
show his zeal in the new vocation in which he had 
started, he doeiiKid it incumbent upon him to pour off 
the best of his own partisans as first “victims to 
the public wrafli.” 

The reading of Bacon’s appeal and confession pro- 
foundly moved the House of Lord^; but on the 
instigation of some of Buckingham’s friends, it wa« 
resolved nevortlielcss that ^be submission was not 
sufficient, inasmuch as lie had acknowledged no par- 
ticular offences, and attempted moreover to qualify his 
guilt»by entering upon pleas of extenuation. It was 
decided thercfoi e to send to the chancellor the details 
of the accusation framed by the committee of tho 
lower house, and to request him to give an explicit 
answer to each. Bacon complied with tho demand so 
far as to admit unreservedly tho grmter number of 
the twenty-eight charges brought against him, quali- 
fying the rest, but giving a direct denial to none, 
^the new confession having been read lioforo the 
)6ers, they declared themselves Ratisfied, whereupon 
$om)nissioners wore despatched to tlie chancellory who 
AbA taken to his bed, labouring under real or feigned 
^Iness, to inquire whether the paper was under his 
iewn hind, and whether ho would stand to it. “My 
lords/* he cried, piteously, “ it is my act, my hand, 
y heart : I be^ch your lordships to be merciful to 
broken reed.” The great seal was then delivered 
by Bacon ; and the next day, on the demand of the 
ikev of the House of Commons, the peers pro- 
ppoA judgment. It consistod of four articles : 


“That the Lord Viscount St. Albans, lord chancellor 
of England, shall undergo fine and ransom of forty 
thousand pounds; that ho shall be imprisoned in the 
Tower during the kings pleasure; that lie shall bo 
for ever incapable of any office, place, or emidoyment, 
in the stato or commonwealth ; that ho shall never 
sit*ixi parliament, nor come within twelve miles of the 
oonrt.’^ Tho sentence was not enn’iod out in its 
severity, for tlxo fine was imniediatoly remitb^d by 
tho king, who soclticd to feel a sense of shame creeping 
over him fo* tho part ho was playing, and the 
imprisonmeut in tho Tower only lasted two days, at 
the end of which Bacon retired to his estate of 
Gorhambury, near St. Albans, It would have well 
bocomo tho great thinker to spend hero in jost 
and retirement the rest of his days, devoted to study j 
and the outpouring of his mighty genius; yet tho ^ 
corrupting influonccs^of tho court of James held him 
too deeply in their ^angs to allow such quiet and 
noblo existence, which might have reconciled the 
world to him, and him to tho world, liisiead of 
leading a philosopher’s life in his beautiful rctieat, 
an earthly paradise, wdiero faithful friends and 
admirers were not wantihg, Bacon kept hankering 
after place, money, honours, and dignities, debasing i 
bis great mind by sending tho^nost abject letters to ! 
tho king. “Help mo, dear sovereign, lord and 
master,” one of them ran , “and iqty me so tar as 1, 
that have homo a beg, bo not now m iny ago forced 
to bear a wallet ; nor J tlmt desire to live to study, 
may not be driven to study to live.” And in another 
•petition, “ That.which I thirst after as the hart afU.u‘ 
•tho stream, is that I may know by my matcliloss 
friend [Buckingham] that prcsoiiteth to you this 
letter your majesty’s lieart, which is an abyssus of 
goodness, as I am an abyssus of misery, I have been i 
ever your man, and counftd myself but an iisnfi*uotary I 
of myself, tho property lx)ing yours. Now, making 
mysilf an oblation, do with me as may l>cst condneo 
to the honour of your justice, tho honour of your 
morcy, and the use of your seivico, I resting as clay | 
in yonr majestyls gracious hands.” Fortunately fiir 
the last renown of the groat imin, neither tho “ dear 
sovereign lord,” nor “ tlio matchless friend ” attended 
to his Bupxdications ; and ho was suffered io die in 
peace, five years after, leaving, as stated in his will, 
his name and memory “ to the judgment of charitable* i 
men, to foreign nations, and to future ages.” j 

The resolute energy w'ith 'which parlmment set to 
work in overthrowing his cornijit adminiHtuiU(>n, 
made such an imjircssion upon the weak and docoitfiil 
mind of James that ho abandoned for the luoinoni, or 
professed to aliaudon, all his high notions of royal 
prerogative, exhibiting tho greatest eagerness <o ! 
I adopt reforms, and to cast abuses, as Dean Williams ! 
I had recommended, into “ tho dctul sea.” In a visit 
made to the House of Lords, hb gave v6nt to an 
extraordinary speech, remarkable alike for its bumble 
and almost penitential tone, as for its indecorous 
Preference to the ci'edit of his minion. After applaud- 
ing tho efibrts made by both houses to eradicate the I 
con*uption which ho had sown, and continued sowing, 
ho exclaimed, “ I do assure you had these things benn 
I complained of to me before Sie meeting of jiailiiuucnt, 

[ I would have done the office of jast king, and out 




of parliament would have punished them es severelj^t 
ana peradvonturo more than ye intend to da But 
now that they are diHcovered to me in parliament I 
hhall be aa ready in this way as I should ^ve been 
in the other ; for 1 confess 1 am ashamod» these things 
proving so as they are reported to bo, that it was not 
my good fortune to be the only author of the ^roforma- 
tion and punishment of them by some of the ordinary 
courts of justice. Nevertheless, 1 will be never a 
whit the slower to do my for tHo execution. So 
precious unto mo is the public good, tl^t no private 
person whatsoever, wcin ho never so dear unto me, 
shall be roH]^oted by mo, by many Agrees, as the 
public good.^* His majesty then launched forth in 
praise of liis minion : “ One that sits there,” ho said, 
jwinting at him, “who hath been ready ujjon all 
occasions with good offices, both for the house in 
general, and every meml>er \n particular." • The 
virtue, it appears, hod its own rewaid; “for I 
remember,” James continued, “that since the begin- 
ning of tlfis parliament, Buckingham hatli told me 
he never found such quiot and rest as in this time 
from projectors and informers, who at other times 
miserably vexed him at all hours.” Ihen came a 
curious passage. “And now,” eoncluded the king, 
“ I confess that when I*l(»ked before upon the face of 
the government, 1 thought, as every man would have 
done, that the people were never so happy as in my 
time ; for even as at divers times I have looked ujion 
many of my coppices, riding about them, and they 
appeared to me on the outside voVy thick and well 
grown, but when 1 turned into the midst of thorn, I 
found them all bitten within, and full of blains and 
bare spots. Even so this kingdom, the extoinal 
govomment Iwing as good as over it. was, and having 
as learned judges as over it had, and &x i^eace both 
abroad and at home, I may truly say, being more 
settled and longer lasting than over before, together 
with as great ^onty as over, so it was to be thought 
that every man miglit sit in safety under his own 
f g and vino tree : yet am 1 ashamed, and it makes 
my hair stand upright to consider, how in this time 
my people have boon vexed and polled by the vile 
execution of projects, jxitcnts, bills of conformity, 
and such like, which, besidos the trouble of my 
fwplo, have more exhausted their purses than subsi- 
uies would have done.” These were fine words, if 
sincere ; yet not a man who heard them believed, or 
could believe, in their sinOerity. 

It was soon discovered what objects James had in 
view in playing the penitent. Not many days had 
elapsed after making his “ wooing speech,” as sarcastio 
members of the lower house ciuled the “hair stand 
npiight” oration, when ho went to the lords to 
didivev a second address, tlio commons being invited 
as before to give their attondanoe* Commencing 
with loud praise of the zeal of both houses for the 
i-edress of gtiovances, the king soon went to#tho main 
topic, wliicli consibtod in nothing less than the 
demand for a fresh supply, lie explained that tlie 
amount of the two subsiilioB granted some months 
before, at tlK> edmmonoemont of session, and 
which he once more thoiikfully acknowledged, had 
l»een alimdy expended, the gioater portion of it in« 
bucopurs^ to the princes of the rrotestant Union, and 


to his daughter and h^ fiMOkSyf 
Holland. It was owing to his iiawotkriod 
said, that a momentary tfh(^ been oondua^ ^ 
between the contending parties in Germany, which ' 
might end in a peace, to which his own negotiatiomrV 
woi’e tending; but that nevertheless if war shettlif' 
break out again, ho was prepared to support 
Pi-otestant cause by force of apus. But ^either 
negotiations, nor Iho levy of an army, could h& 
earned on without a new lilxjial supx^y, for the 
of which ho pressed in the most urgent manner«> 
adding a solemn protestation that lie w^ould not 
dissolve parliament till all the matters in hand, 
including the refoim of the administration, had boon 
satis&otorily settled. It was with natural incredulity 
that the two houses listened to the splendid promises 
and engagements of the king, it being generally known 
that he was doing notliing whatever for the Protestant 
cause he professed to have so much at hoaiH;, but that, 
on the coiftrary, the most welcome visitor at court was 
the count de Gondomar, whose negotiations for the 
marriage of the infanta to the prince of Wales, and 
an intimate political alliance between Si)am and 
England, were canied on with the greatest iictivity. 
Under these cii'cumstanoos, the commons refused to i 
gnm^ny furtlior subsidies unless some actual proofs, 
luoiw tlian *word8, had been givep, that the foreign 
l^rotestants should receive the hearty assislanco of 
the government ; and as these were not furlheoming, 
they set again to woik in the reform of abuses, 
entrenching daily more upon what James conceived to 


bo his royal prero^tivo. Their career was suddenly 
bi'ought to a stop by the king, who, seeing he copld 
get no money, commanded the loid treasurer, on the 
4th of June, to adjourn parliament for fivci months, 
till the ir>th of Kovomber, It ^as in vain the 
commons protested against this step, arguing that 
adjournment was not in the option of the sovereign, 
but of qp.ch house in itself, to maintain which 
position they recpiosted a conference with the peom. 
iloWever, the loi^ds declined to join in the protest of 
the lower house, in gratitude for which Janies paid 
them a visit, returning* thanks in The 

commons thereupon gave way ; but before dispersing 
ilioy made a solemn declaration, which was entered 
in the journals of the house, of their roadIne6» to 
spend their lives and fortunes in vindication of the 
Ihotostant religion, at home and abroad, “os that, by 
the divine help of Almighty God, which is never 
wanting to those who in His fear s^l) undertake the 
defence of His clllUS(^” the nation “may bo able to do 
that by the sword which by a peaceable course cannot 
be effected.” The solemn pledg^ “ was sounded forth 
with the voices of them all, withal lifting up their 
hats in their hands as high as they could hold them, 
os a visible testibiony of their unanimous consent^ in 
such sort that the like had scarce ever been soon in 
parliament.” 

During the prorogation of piurliamont, the king 
filled the high post which Bacon had vacated, giving 
the great seal to the shrewd adviser introduced to bis 
hotic^ by Buckingham, Dean W illiams. The appoint^ 
xnent'eroeted great dissatis&ction, both as being due 
to the inflnenoe of the favourite, and as falling nppikit 
clergyman, who seemed unfitted by habit and tramii|g| 



Jhm Willkm^ iiad ' the ivisdom of 
to the king that he shotild hold the poet in 
instanoe on prohation for a year and a half, 
^ dtiring which time ho should be r^arded only os a com- 
(hi^ioner, with two judges at hie side as assessors, to 

S ide his decisions, stipulating moroover not to take 
> title of chancellor, but the more ancient one of 
lord keeper, This having been assented to, the 
'displeasure of all, except the lawyers, who for a term 
refused to plead before tlieir chosen head, subsided, 
and the new lord keeper had the satisfaction of 
opening pailiament, on the appointed day in Novem- 
ber, in the name of the king, for whose absence ill- 
ness was made the excuse. Ho began by stating that 
hi^'iniyesty during the recess had omlmikcd in the 
greatest etfoi ts towards assisting the oppressed Protes- 
tants of Gomany; that ho had sent “heroically” forty 
thousand pounds of his own money to keep togoilier 
a body of troops under Count Mansfield;, battling on 
the Bhine against the armies of the Gatholio League ; 
and that he intended to do much more yet, if only 
obtaining iho goodwill of pailiament. This meant 
a supply, tlie necessity for which tlio lord keeper 
demonstrated in eloquent terms, calling for ftirtUer 
proofs upon Viscount Doncaster, who had just re- 
turned from his continental emtessy, and wliOk pro- 
ceeded now to give a long account of it. The story 
unfortunately was not one to which Englishmen could 
listen much pride. Though embellishing his ao- 
ootnt as much as possible, and hiding the indignities 
ho had received, the viscount hod to report that his 
mission had not brought the least practical ii)sult, * 
the Kaiser having blandly declined i o entertain any 
of his pegoo proposals, and the duke of Bavaria, whom 
. he had visited bubseqiiontly, havii^ treated with 
something very much resembling ridicule his solicita- 
tion to be so kind as to give up the conquered palati- 
nate to its ofiginal sovereign. To efiacq^ the had 
impression made by the relation of the embassy to 
the Catholic princes of Gonuany, showing too clearly 
the contempt into which the government of England 
had fallen on the Continent, the lord keeper addressed 
the two houses in another oiation, in which he pro- 
mised, in the name of the king, that active steps 
sbovld bo taken to assist the German reformers, 
making the whole dependent only upon an immediate 
vote of supplies. Among the lords the feeling was 
in favour of tho king ; but' the House ,of Commons 
was less than over in a mood to sanction the policy 
of James, or put faith in his declarations, ahd post- 
mnixig the grant of subsidies, they resolved, in the 
first instance, to draw up a remonstrance, setting 
forth the existing grounds of national dissatisfitotion, 
and pointing out tlie required cliangos. It was a 
bold step, and momentous in its consequences, signal 
and commencement of tlie great stru^le between 
king and parliament, which involved in its results 
both the fate of the Stuart sovereigns and the higher 
destinies of England, 

The remonstrance of the commons was divided 
into two paints, the first enumerating '*the causes of 
the great and ^wing mischiefis,” and the second stat- 
' ingj “what be tilie remedies,” The latter clauses neoes- , 
were of most importance, as involving tho first 


attempt of the xxmrosentatives of tho nation to dictate 
to the crown and to take part in the guvornmeiit of 
the kingdom, and the direction of its foreign as well 
as homo policy. First among all tho “remedies” 
profosod by tho commo'ns was that of declaring war 
against tho great Catholic powgis. “ That seeing this 
inevitablo necessity is fallen upon your majesty,” Um 
roraonstronco ran, “ which no wisdom or providence 
of a poacoablo and pious king can avoid, yonr majesty 
would not omitHlus just occasion speedily and efieo- 
tually to take your SAVoid in your liaiid. That, ouoo 
undertaken upon so honourablo. and just grounds, 
your majesty would lesoJvo to pumue and moi-e 
publicly avow ilio aiding of those of our religion in 
foreign jiarts, which doubtless would remiite tbe* 
princes and states of the Union, by those disasters 
dibhoiirteiiod and disbanded.* That your maiesly 
would pro|H)so to yourself to manage this war with 
the best advantage, by a diversion, or otherwise, as 
in your deep judgment shall bo found fittest, and not 
to rcst^upon a war in these pai’ts only, bvtt that tho 
bent of tho war and the point of your swoi’d may bo 
against that prince, whatsoever opinion of potency no 
hath, whose armies and treasures have fii st diverted 
and since maintained tho war in tho palatinate.” Tho 
next recommendation was to break oil all negotiations 
for ilio marriage of the prince of Wales to tho SpaxiiHh 
infanta, in order “ that, to frustrato their hopes for a 
future ago, our most noble piinco may bo timely and 
happily married to one of our own religion.” As to 
grievances regarding tho internal administration of 
the kingdom, .,the commons confined themselves to 
former petitions on the subject, but laying qiocial 
stress upon the necessity “to put in execution the 
laws made for preventing of dongers by i)opish lecu- 
sants and their wonted evasions,” and protesting like- 
wise against the impiisonmont of Sir Edwin Satidys, 
a member of tho lower house, who had boon put into 
prison during tlie recess, tholigh not, as Uio lord 
keeper had taken care already U> explain, on account 
c>f anything said or done in parliament. Tho lemon- 
stranco concluded by an oainest appeal to tho king 
not to overlook it, but to give Ins full regaid to 
the submissivo counsel tendered by bis subjects. 

“ This,” said tho commems, “ is tho sum and effect of 
our humble declaration, which wo, no ways intending 
to press upon your majostj *8 undoubted royal prero- 
gative, do submit with tlie fulness of our duty and 
allogianoo to your most princely consideration. T'he 
glory of God, whoso cause it is ; tho zeal of our true 
religion, in which we have been boin, and wheiein by ^ 
God's grace we are resolved to die ; the safety of your 
majesty^s pOTSon, who is tho very life of your peqile ; 
tho happiness of your children and posterity ; and tho ^ 
honour and good of the cliprch and state, dearor 
unto us than our own lives, have kindled those affec- 
tions truly dqyoted to your majesty.” 

The kjng’s rejoinder to the important document 
drawn up by tlie commons was is weak and inational 
ac fiould pi^bly be. Before even the remonstraneo 
had bowl delivered to him, ho protested against it in 
the most foolishly arre^ont terms, sueh as could not 
have any other result uian that of fanning resistance 
to his own policy. The protest of James was in tho form 
of a letter to Sir Thomas liichax^ u, s|)oakor of the 
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House of Commbns, yrhUii m itself vm a most whom they themselves shotiia; hot have Inflioted-^^# 
irregular and indiscreet proceeding. Mr. SpeaW,^* censure* and that in the meantime they might 
wrote the ting, “ we have* heard by divers repoita to upright ” in his royal judgment. Adverting then to 
our great grief that our distance from the Houses of the cause of their assembling in parliament, and to 
Paruament, caused by our indisposition of health, the particnlais of informal ion laid before them by the 
hath emlK>ldonod some iiery aud jwpular' spirits of government, the commons declared their beings of 
some of the Bouse of Commons to argue and debate opinion that they “were called to a war” for the 
publicly of matters far above their r6ach and cajjacity, Trotestant interest, and against the kiiig of Spain,' 
tending to our high dishonour and^ broach of tlie pre- who had five armies on foot, and was known to hOve;, 
rogativo royal. Those are therefore ‘ to command you occupied the greater part of the palatinate, and that 
to make knowi\, in our name, unto the house, that this subject therefore had boon miicli dwelled upon in ; 
none tliorein shall presume honoeforth to, meddle with their petition and declaration. They added that ; 
anything concerning our government, or deep matters although they could not conceive that the honour and 
of state, and, namely, not to deal with our dearest son’s renown of his majesty and his heirs, the patrimony of 
"match with the daughter of Spain, nor to touch the his children, invaded and possessed by their enemies, 
honour of that king, or any other of our friends and the welfare of religion and the state of the kingdoih, 
wnfcHlerates, and also not to meddle with any man’s were not any time worthy their attention, yet that at 
particulars, which Ijavo their duo motion in our' this time tliey wore clearly invited to take these 
ordinary courts of justice. And whereas we hear matters into tlioir most serious consideration. It was 
they have sent a message to Sir Edward Sandys, to on those cCnsiderations they hoped his majesty would . 
know the seasons of his late restraint, you shall in 
our name resolve them that it was not for any 
misdemeanor of iiis in i)arliament ; but to put thpm out 
of doubt in any question of that nature jhat may 
arise among them hereaft<^-r, you shall resolve them 
in our name that wo think ourself very free and able 
to punish any man’s misdomeanoi-s in parliament, as 
well during their fitting as after, which we mean not 
to Bi>aro horeaflor, upon any occasion of any man’s 
insolent behsiviour tlioro that shall bo ministered unto 
us, and if they have already touched any of these 
points whicli we have foi bidden, in any petition of 
theirs which is to be sent Tinto us; it is our ploasuro Tnever transgress the bounds of loyal and dutiful sub- 
that you shall t(*ll thorn, that, except they refomi it jects— a liberty we assure ourselves so wise and so 
befoioit come to our hands, wo will not deign the just a king will not infringe, the same Inking our 
hearing nor ' answering of it. Dated at Kewmarket, ancient and undoubted liglit, and an inheritance 
the 8rd of December; 1621.” The commons listened received fiom our ancestors, without which w^e 
very quietly to the reading of the strange coumuiui- cannot freely debate, nor cleaily discern of things in 
cation, emlxidying threats so preposterous as to dcft*at question Jicibre us, nor truly inform your majesty, 
their own object ; noverthelcss, though feeling a soit We are theiefore now again enforced in all hum- 
of contempt for* the inonacos hurled at them by the bioness to pray,, your majesty to allow the same, 
king, to ])ass his letter over altogether seomod im- and thereby to take away the doubts and scinples 
possible, ami in order U) refute the propositions it your majesty’s letter io«our speaker has wrought 
contained, it was losolved by an immediate vote to upon us.” The i emonsiranco was voted unanimously, 
frame a reply to it, containing a firm assertion of the ahiidst gi*eat silence of the commons, all seeming 
rigliU and pnvilogcs of tlio liational iTipiesentativcs. U* feel tliat it was less a time for bpocches tlmufor 
James was working very hard to hammer the soft actions. 

iron of the House of Commons into hiiid steel. Jame.-. was very quick in forwarding a rejoinder, as 

The now’ romonslranec, voIlmI by a very full house, intemporato in language as his letter to Sir Thomas 
rWiW dignified aud vigorous, tlunigh still extremely I iichardson, to the new declaration of the lower house 
humble in tone. The commons began by profesring of j)ailiamont. ‘^It began by a querulous lament of 
their BOiTow at the disploasaro shown by 1> is majesty’s the house always finding fault with his doings, 
letter to the speaker, yet doedaring that ilioy take instead of giving liim some shaio of praise for good 
(H)mfot i. to thems«'lvoK in tlio assurance of his grtfee and govci nmout, which, his majesty said, ho might claim 
goodiw‘ss, aud of their, own trust aud loyalty, in on various accounts, notably for abolishing by procla- 
roliance of which they hoi>e they “may not un- mation six or seven and thirty patents —out of five 
deservedly suffer hy Ihe misinformation of partial and hundred he Imd established. “ But not only have we 
uncertain reporis, wdiii h are ever uufaithnij intolli- heard no news of all this,” James observed, frotfnlly, 
gencers.” They thcicforo k^ggcA his majesty woidd but, on the contrary, great complaints of the danger 
vouchsafe to understand from Ihomsclves, and ^^ofc of religion within this kingdom, tacitly implying our 
fmm others, what their humble petition and doclara- ill government on tliis point. And wo leave you to 
tion, resolved upon by Iho univcisai voice of the judge wluji her it bo your duties, that are the repre- 
house. did contain ; they also bogged that his majesty sentative body of our peo])lo, so to distaste them wiih 
would not henceforth givecicnlit to private JxV|:>orts < ^ our government, whereas it should be your duty^> 
against all or any of the members of the house <»JiT with all your endeavours, to kindle more and j 


now ue pJeasea to receive tneir uumoJo |ietition and 
declaration at the hands of their messengers, and 
having read * it, to give his gracious reply to the 
cliirf points, not forgetting tlie true and Weighty 
intei'cst they felt in his own prosperity and that of 
tlie r<jyal family, and the welfare of the state and 
comiuonwmlth of England. The document wound up 
by an earnest and emphatic protest “And whereas 
your majesty,” said the commons, “ doth seem to abridge 
US of the ancient liberty of parliament for fieedom of 
speech, juiisdiction and just liberty of the liouso, and 
other proceedings, whor^n wo tnist in (lod we shall 
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dutiful Atid* bvo in the people’^ hearts 

tetfaids usy for our juiA and gracious government/* 
With roapoct to being taxed With trusting uncertain 
private reports and partial information, his majesty 
remarked, modestly, “ We wish you to rememl)ortl)at 
we are an old and exporiencod king, nooding no such 
lessons, being in our conscience freest of any king 
alive fi'om hearing or believing idle reports,” adding 
that if ho hiid porsonalJy received the declaration and 
petition, instead of admitting its contents indirectly, 
ne could have returi^od no other reply to tho 
messengers than that tho contents unlawful and 
unworthy of an answer. “ For as to your conclusion 
tlioreof,** ho continued, alluding to the final paragraph 
of tho great remonstrance, “it is n6thiiig but 
* protestatio contrario facto,* for in tlio body of your 
petition you nsiiip upon our prerogative royal, and 
meddle with things far above your roach, and then, 
in the concluNion, you protest the contraiy, as if a 
robber would take a man*8 })urKe and then protest ho 
meant not to r(jb him.” After much more language 
<0 the same cffoci, and taunts of tho commons wish- 
ing to invest themselves “ with all power upon oarth, 
lacking nothing but the pope’s to have tho keys also 
both of heaven and purgatory,” James wont on to 
blame them severely for daring to touch upon his 
relations with Iho Spanish monarch, commortting 
upon “ tbo particular ejaculations of some foul- 
mouthod orators against tho honour of that king’s 
crown aud state,” and finally told tliom, in as plain 
terms as possible, that their business was to vote 
supplies, and not interfere with his government, 
quoting to the effect the Latin piovorb, “ Let not the 
shoemaker go beyond his last.** Tho royal epistle 
ouucliidod with a sentence which, if a little more 
gracious in tone than the preceding part of tho com- 
munication, ncvertiioless embodied an assoition more 
momentous than any other, backed by a strong 
threat. “Alflioiigh wo cannot allpw,” the king 
exclaimed, “of tho style in which yo spoahfof your 
ancient and undouhled light and inhoritanco, but 
could rather have wished that yo had stiid that your 
privileges were derived fiom tho grace and ixjrniission 
of our ancestors and us, for lAost of them grow from 
precedents, which shows ratlier a tfJeration than,] 
inheritance: yet are wo pleased to give you our 
royal *^aHsu]‘anoo tliat as long as you contain your- 
seivos within tho limits of your duty, wo will bo as 
careful to maintain and prosorvo your lawful liberties 
and privileges as over any of our predecessors were, 
nay, as to preaervo our own royal prerogativoj* But 
your house shall have need to beware io trench upon 
the prerogative of tho crown, the contrary of which 
would enfbrco us, or any just king, to rotronch them 
of their privileges tliat would pare his prerogative 
and flowers of the crown.” It was impossiblo for 
James to express more undisguisedly liis absolutistio 
notions, including tho theory that parliament existed 
only upon sufferance, or what ho might consider good 
behaviour, and accordingly his words brought tho 
all-siguificant controversy to a crisis. The visors had 
fiillen from the faces of both tho combatants in tbo 
gmat duel, and it reniaiiu'd to bo soon wlio first 
would draw the sword. 

The commons of England lost not a minute in 

vot- u 


taking up tho chdlengo hurled at them fjorn tho 
throne. James, foreseeing^ to some extent iho effect 
of his lottor, accompanied it by an oider of piovoga- 
tion of parliamgnt, which was communicaled by 1 Lil(^ 
prinoa of Wales to the clerk of tho lower house.' But 
tlio artifice had no effect in subduing, or oven post- 
poning, tho eagerness of tlio roprosentativos of the 
nation to rush into battle fur their got)d i auso ; and 
before separating, the same day on which the ro\al 
message and notipo of prorogation had l»oen received, 
tho 18th of December, J62J, they made reply to it in 
a new remonstrance, more striking, and more impor- | 
tant thkn any of the previous document?*. After a i 
long and spirited debate, which lasted till six o clock ' 
at night, the discussion being continued, almost fur 
tho first time in parliamentary liistory, by candle- 
light, a solemn vindiwition of national rights, and 
lirotcj^t against royal despotism, was fiamed and 
adopted, with a rosolution that it should }>o entered 
upon tlio jouimfils of tho house. “ I’ho commons 
now assciiubled in parliament/* tli(i declattition mn, 

“ lioingjustly occasioned thereunto, concerning sundry 
liberties, fiancliisos, and privileges of parliament, 
amongst others licro mentioned, do make this pro- 
testation following . That tho liberties, fiaucdiisi's, 
and j.uriRdioiion8 of parliament are tho nncicuit and 
undoubted birthright and inhcritanco of tlu' subjects 
of EnghiTid ; that the urgent and arduous affairs'eon- 
ceniing the king, state, and dofefieo of the loalin, 
and of tho church of Englaml, and tho maintenance 
and making of laws, and ledross of nnseliiofs and 
grievances, which daily hap]>en within tho i*ealm, are 
#l)ropor subjects and matter of council and debate in 
parliament; tliat in tho handling and pioccetling of 
those businesses, oveiy member of the house of parlia- 
ment hath, and of riglit ought to have, freedom of 
spooeli to propound, treat, reason, and biing to con- 
clusion tho same; that tho comuioiis in parliament 
liavo like lilxjriy and fi-eodom to treat of tliosc 
mattei*s, in sucli order as in their judgment shall 
seem nttost; and tliat every inemher of tho said 
house hath likn freedom from all imiioachment, im- 
prisonment, and molestation, other than by censure of 
the house itself, for or concevuing any speaking, 
loasoning, or declaring of any matter or matters 
touching the parliament or parliaraent-bu»^incsK. And 
that if any of the said nierulKjrs be complained of and 
questioned for anything done or said in parlianujut, 
tho same is to bo shown to tho king by tho odvico 
and assent of all tho commons assembled in paidia- 
ment, before tho king give credence to anypiivah' 
information.’* The great protest having been entered 
“ as of lecord,** tho spwiker tuld tho house that they 
stood prorogued for two months, till Februaiy, 1022 ; 
upon which tho members quiet^ dispersed, consoious 
of having entered upon a course ending cither in ruin 
to iliembelves, as individuals, or a bright and glorious 
prospect of freedom for the nation. 

llio wrath of James on hearing of the proceeding 
of tho commons was unbounded; throwing off his 
habitual timidity, and forgetting tliat ho was very 
ill, or at least reported to be so, ho humcdly (piitted 
Newmarket, “slavering at thamoutli/*itKle to London, 
and called the privy councillors, togolhor with six of 
the judges, around him at Whitehall 'i’his done, ho 
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had tho dork of tlio How o of Commons Iwonghi njs 
and oommanding In’m to jproduoo tho journals, ho 
nvith his own Imud ohisimI tho parliamcmiary doclaia* 
lion of in(loj>on<lonoo, giving at thcf aaino limo an 
order ihat his valorous <lood should bo otirt'gisfcml 
by a ppooial act in tho arohivos of the jirivy connoil. 
After this oxhihilwm of lompcr, and spooifio announce- 
xnont of tho royal will, the rcasHoinbling of parlia- 
ment wa« ont of tlio (piostion; and on the 6tli of 
dammry, 1 02‘J, tho hiiig dissolved it hy an olfonsive 
prochnmiiion, assigning as motive of the ineasnro tho 
inordinate *11 iM'rty assumed by some mombors of Ibo 
lower house, “ovil-tompored sj)iri<R who sowed fares 
among the coin.’* 'i’ho jn’oeljiiiiation wound up wdlh 
the giacious assurauoo of his majesty that ho intended 
to govern well, and might feel inclined, at some 
future period, to summon auoilier parliament. James’s 
n(<w plan of govoming well wiis uufoldo<l wflhin a 
few diiys by a step of tho most oihiliaiy kind, llie 
imprison inoiit and ])ersoeution of Iho leading memlxns 
of tlio }Jou8c of (Jonunona, who linil taken "iiart in 
drawing up tho pel it ions and remonsti aiiccs. 'JSvo 
of those, Sir Roliort riiilips, and Sir Edwaid Coke, 
tho great lawyer, wore sent to tlio Tower ; three moie, 
John Pym, Thomas Mallony, and Jolm Solden, wore 
eonfiined in <»1her prisons; and five others, Sir Thomas 
<h*ew, Sir James J’errot, Sir Dudley Digges, Sir 
Edwin Sandys, aKd Sir Isathaniol Itich, wore baiiihLed 
to Ireland, under tlio pretext of executing a loyul 
commibsion. The iio of James fell most litvivily u^ion 
Coke, although li is participation in ahsertin tho lights 
of parliament liad Iw'en of tlio inobtMiiodMate kiiid^ 
confining itself to tho strictly legal aspect of the 
groat (jncbiion under debate. But neither his ox- 
tromo obsequiousness to tlio court, sliown on every 
occasion, nor the inqxirtant and to him degrading 
horvicos ho had lendored to the ciown in foimer 
times, could save him fiom tlie vengeance which the 
king, in the flush of his now oxcilcment, doterminod 
to sJiow'or upon all tho opi>ononts of his choribhed 
prerogative; and thoexloid chief just ice having beea 
put into clobo confinement in the IW'or, his jiapers 
wore soizi'd, his liouso was locked up, his property 
confiscated, and ho was struck off tho libl of pi ivy 
councillors, upon which ho had got, after his first 
disgrace, at such a heavy expense, hy selling his 
daugliter to the brother of the iniiiion. To com]>loie 
his niin, James ordered that Coke bhould bo sued for 
a largo debt which, it was pietended, was dn fiom 
8ir Will'am Hatton, tho fir^< husUind of his wife, to 
Queen Elizabeth, and a suit was i instituted to tho effw't 
in tJio court of King’s Jk*neh. However, the royal 
\engeance broke down signally on this point, for at 
ibo trial tho verdict wont against the king, tho 
opinion of the mown tluwyors themselves being at tho 
side of the perseimted chief justice, the attoiney- 
l^onoial exclauuiug, when a brief was handed to him 
* m tlio caso, “ Lot my tongue cleave to tho roof of my 
mouth whtiiovor I open it against Sir Edward Coke,” 
That men like (joke, grown grey as slaves of dospo- 
iibm, and nsatiahlo of honours and dignities wdiicli 
tlie court could bestow, should anive to be ranked os 
cnomios of Oio throne,* and be<*omo martyrs in tho 
popular cause, was of all others tlio most striking 
proof that tho whole nation 'was rising in fiim opposi- 


tion to tho arbitraiy govornmettt of iliO first of tie 
Stuart kings. 

The dissolution of jmrliamont having destroyed all 
further chance of getting his ovor-augmeuting necossi- 
ties supjilicd in a Ic^gal innnncr, James had once more 
recourse to wliat were tc'irned, in bitter humour, 
benevolences. They gu‘w moie and more into tmdis* 
guised robbmios, iho choieo being left all mein 
known to Iwi possessed of bomo wealth, either to pay 
tho sums fixed upon by the king’s agiuits, or to siitfer 
for a refusal by^ imprisonment, or any other of the 
many means of Vetaliation within tho power of an 
aihiti-aiy government— a governmeut, too, getting 
CM! (dess ev(‘n of tho appeal anco of illegality, utter 
I corruph’on having dostroycHl all sense of shame. To 
ficciderate tho taidy flow of money into tlie ro3"al 
excliequer, tho privy council, in tho bummor of 1622, 
diro^ded circular letteis to tho judges, to tho high 
bhoiiffs, the niayois, bailiffs, aml juslieos of i>cace all 
over ilio^nnitry, dwelling ujMm tho giievous wants 
of tho treasniy, and urging all functional ies to suh- 
scribe liberally ihemselvos, as well as lo urge every 
jxirson within their s])hcro of influonoo to do so, con- 
cluding with tho injunction that if any individuals 
should “out of obstinacy or disaffection, refuse to 
(‘ont^ubuto heroin proportionately to their cHtate and 
lucifns,^* their names blumld Ih) sent to the government 
for further oideis. Tho rosistaneo wJiich those 
measures of oppression and barefaced spoliation 
naturally encountered among tho people, 'was met 
with on tho ^lart of tlio goveinmcmt hy an organised 
system of tiiTTorism, X'ogethm witli tlie leltiu’s of tho 
privy council, tho king, according to Koger Coke, 
giaiidbon of Sir Edward, “ordered the judges on tbo 
cimuiis to make it an article in tlicir eliiygcs, tliat 
his majesty, taking iiotieo of tlti> peoples liberal 
STicakiug of matters fin above their roach, and also of 
their lieenlions and undutiful sp(*eohos touching state 
and gonrunment, notwitlistanding seVeral ]>roclama- 
tious to the contiMry, was resolved no longer to jiass 
it without tho seveiost punishment, and they wore to 
]no<.*ood to do exemplary justice wlur-o th<y should 
find any such ofiendi'rs# While tlius oppiessing his 
subjects, driving lh<‘m to tho veige of rehidlion, 
*Jumes continued in active negotiations with the 
Stmnish court for the mariuago of the prince of iVales 
wilh tlio infan fa, his ])(>vorty, and the hopelessness of 
ohtair.big parliamenfaiy suhf-iclios, making him more 
anxious tbn over to lay hold of the gold(‘n stream 
expoet^^d m>m tho coiiuoetioii with tlie owners (»f tiie 
troasure-laden* Indies. To lead liim on and dazzle 
him with false liojws as long as possible, Count 
Ciondomar, who coiitiniicd representing tho court of 
Madrid in England, raised his demands higher and 
liigher, inducing tho king to make all sorts of oonoes- 
sions to tho Koman Oatholies, in view of a princess of 
their faith coming into the countiy. At his insti- 
gation and that of Buckingham, wlio had long boon 
in SiMiiiish pay, tho king gave orders, a few months 
after the dissolution of parliament, to liherato all 
Oatholies confined on account of religion. “ I am to 
give you to understand from his majesty,” the lord 
ko<q)or signified to tho judges and slioritts, "how his 
royal plotuauro is that upon leceijit of those writs you 
shall make no nicouess or ditficulty to extend his 
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; jpsrfe^ly to all such papists as you shall iSnd 

iu the gaols for any church recusancy what* 
i^Yer, or refusing the oath of supremacy, or dispersing 
* pi^ish books, or hearing or saying of mass, or any 
other point of recusancy which doth touch or concord 
religion only and not matters of state/’ Tho decree, one 
of the most comniendablo ever issued by James, gave 
rise to infinite indignation all through the kingdom, 
the cry being that the papists wore getting the up{)er 
band, and would end by massacreing their old oppo- 
nents, and for a time, the resentment of the people 
made thorn forget all other causes of dissatisfaction^ 
oven the financial extortions. As yet, the flower of 
tolerance bad not sprung up on tho soil of Britain, 
and zealous Protestants would Lave been content i 
even to suffer despotism, provided its iron heel was 
firmly planted on the nock of their religious foes. 

National excitement about the Spariisli imitch, and 
tho leaning of the king towards Roman Catholicism, 
culminated early in the year 1023, in consequence of 
an incident of a somewhat fantristio kind, which 
created nn extraordinary stir among all classes of tho 
population. Tho nows suddenly flew about that tlie 
prince of Wales, accompanied and» guided by Bucking- 
ham, had sot out on a secret and mysterious jourijey to 
Madrid, w’itb the object of wooing the long- negotiated 
infanta in person, making the acquaintance of her 
family, and forming an iniimato alliance between the 
courts'*abd govonimcnts of England and Spain. The 
I’oport was poifectly true, and the details of tlio whole 
affair, highly clmracteiislic of the condition into which 
the' court of England had drifted, wore well made to 
excite public curiosity. Ever since tho rise of Buck- 
ingham jnfo royal lavour, ho had boon trying to 
secure tho aifacbiuent of tho heir apparent, os well as 
tho king ; with resj^joct to iViiico Il(jnry, ho had tried 
in vain, but after lus death bo had Ix'cn soraowbat 
more successful with Prince Charles, although it was 
reported that at times there existed a coilain coolness 
between them. Cliailos, born in IGOO, was now 
gi’owing into maiiliood; and the king, Vnough not more 
than fifly-hix, was getting visibly eufecblod,i)by8ically 
and mentally, loading all courtiors to begin worship- 
ping the rising sun, and to attempt to catch some of 
his r^ys. 'J'o Ihickiughum, now in the zenith of his 
power and glory, the worship was an all-absorbing' 
necessity. As far as James was (joncemed, ho could 
expect no more favours, having obtained lubjeady ovoiy 
gift in tlie power of tho king to bestow ; * thing was 
ever denied liim, and there was apparently fiothing 
whicli ho scrupled to ask. Tho doting king was even 
contented to Jive himself in want and poverty that lio 
might shower riches witli a more lavish hand on his 
minion; and sublimo as wore his tlicorios of the 
majesty of a heavon-ordained sovereign, ho was willing 
in practice to submit almost blindly to the will ana 
pleasure of tho fatuitous and capricious favourite, 
bearing it meekly if, as often happened, tlie latter did 
not observe towards him oven the common decencies 
of outward respect That his power would continue 
as long aa James’s life lasted, Buckingham felt no 
doubt, being oonsoious that the mere ibree of habit 
, was adding evepr day to the mastery he had established 
over the imbecile old monarch. But his life once nm 
put, there was not a minute’s security of powor, and 


terrible, indeed, would bo the fall from tba dazzling 
height to whicli ho had risen, sliould tlm new king 
frown upon him, instead of smile. Tho very pussibi- 
lity of it was death to a man in Buckingham’s position ; 
and to give the host of bitter foes, whom envy and 
didiko had raised around him, no chance of expecting 
it, ho had tried hard for a long time to iugiatiatc 
himself in the affections of Prinoe Chat los. A coi 1 aiii 
amount of attachment, real or preteudod, Lad l)eon 
tho result, but intiraaqy was yet wanting, and to 
achieve it tho favourite at last conceived the scheme 
of taking the prinLe, under his own wings and pi'oteo- 
tioii, to Spain. The plan, strange as it was, soejuod te 
promise notable advantages ; the long journey oftered 
I more than anything else that could bo thought of tlio 
means of bi*ootling intimacy; tho bride at tho end, 
whose goodwill the favourite intently desired to gain, 
was likewise an object of iraporfanco; anti last of all, 
tho romantic adventure, for as such Buckingham 
wished it to bo considered, pnvsentcd extraordinary 
facilities for initiating the heir te the tbione into ^ho 
gaiolios and corniptions of fashionable life. Tlie 
minion had already acquired ibo fame, great in an 
immoial ago, of being the most licentious man of tho 
day, and ho could feel, therefore, some confidence of 
being able to make himself minister c»f pleasure, and 
through it master of a hopeful yotiqg king. 

There was some dilliouliy in gaining tho oonsont of 
James to the roving expedition, ho feolir»g instinctively 
tho objects of it, and being most unwilling, bositles, 
to separate himself, if only for a few months, from Ins 
’darling favourite, his “ Stoony,” as ho had como to call 
him. But Buckingham had long ceasod to bog, and 
got into tho habit oi\ commanding, so that there was 
no rcsistanco possible on lire part of his helpless 
majesty. All tho prepamtions for Iho journey, which 
was to bo absolutely secret, having been completed, 
tho king at tho last moment had a fresh access of fear 
and trembling, stnick by Hie tbougbt that ho might 
lose, through the dangers of tho journey, his only son, 
his “Baby Charles,” as well as his beloved minion. 
On this, as told by Edward Hyde, Lord Clarendon, 
“ho fell into a groat passion with tears, saying to 
them [Buckingham and tho ‘prince] that ho was 
undone, and that it would break his heart if they 
pursued their resolution.” Ilo then explained all his 
fears and all his objections, “ ending with the same 
passion and disorder with which he had begun, and 
conjuring them, with sighs and tears, to press him no 
longer to a thing so contrary both to his rc^nson and 
interest.” Charles, who had set Ids mind on tlio 
journey, full of its prumihwl delights, hogged his ’ 
tathor hot to prevent it; but the favourite, better 
acquainted with the feeble mind with which ho had 
to deal, took another tone, tolling James, with great 
rudeness, “that nobody would Wiovo anything ho 
said when, ho refracted so sorm tho promise ho had so 
solemnly made, and that he plainly discerned it pro- 
ceeded from a breach of his word, in oommnnicating 
with some rascal who had furnished him with Ihoso 
pitiful reosems he had alleged.” The, scolded king, 
after passionately protesting, with many oatlis, that 
had kept tho matter, as onjoinod, a strict Bocret, 
rooeived at length forgivonosa, ar^ ‘-=5 then told tliat 
the travellers intended sotting out Ljl two days, taking 
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with thorn only two attendants, Sir Francis Cottington, mighty travellers, with their portmanteaus, to hi« 
ono of the gentloinon of tho prince’s bcdchamher, who own bedroom, listtmed with utter astonishment to the 
had been eduoatod at Madrid, and Endymiou I'orter, relation of their adventures, and the object of their 
employed for many years as llio king’s agent at tho joiimoy. It was with no littlo fear and trembling" 
Court of Spain. The announcement conveyed a ray tho eail hoard of tho plans of Buckingham, and the 
of hope to James, and ho sent at once for the beet- luaunor in which ho wished to cany them out. To 
chamlier gentleman. “ Oottington,” his majesty ox- woo a pnneess in a novel, romantic sort of way was all 
claimed, “ hero is Baby Charles and Steeny, who have very well, and tx>uld do no harm as far as the lady her- 
a gi'cat mind to go by post to Spa^m, to fetch homo sedf was concerned ; but Biistol knew what neither tho 
tho infanta, and will have but two more in their com- prince of Wales nor tho minion were dreaming of for 
pany, and have chosen you for ono. What think you of a moment-, that tlio proposed marriage had never been 
tho journey^” Not instructed beforohand in his seriously entertained by the Spanish court, but had 
part, Cottington said something ahuut tho dangoi*8 of boon put forward only as^a diplomatic trick. Fully 
tho trip, wh(u*oupon tho poor king threw himself at acquainted with tlie dark policy of tho government at 
once on his couch, crying, “ J told j^ou so, I fold you which he stood accredited, lio know moreover that if 
so bof(»ro; 1 shall bo nndono, and lose Baby Chailos.” following tho com so bent upon at that moment, tho 
Buckingham now spiang foiward in a rage, asking rulers of Spain would be more likely to k(jcp the heir 
the bedchamber knight how ho d.arod to intorfeio of England and Scotland in prison than to send him 
in matters of states when his solo duty was that of homo with a wife. I'ho state of public feeling in 
ob(!dionco/ which put James into a new agony, on England and tho attitude of parliament, wore no 
Mialf of tho Servant who, as ho well know, would seciotsat Madrid, nor tho inability of James to retain 
suffer for answering him honestly. “Nay, by God, tho nation from drifting into a great war in favour of 
Steeny,” ho took courage to exclaim, “ you are much Brotestantism, so that leully tho inducement to lay 
to blame to use liim so ; he answered mo directly to hold tho heir apparent and keep him as hostage 
tho question I asked him, and very honestly and was ^great enough to tompt oven politicians more 
wisely, and you know he said no more than 1 told scrupulous and honest than the Jesiiit-brod statesmen 
you bohiro ho was galled in.” After this dai-ing obsei- holding tho hcliii of tlio Spanisli vessel of state, and 
vation, tho minion’s wrath again fell upon the king, representatives as sueh of the interests of all Catholic 
and ho was glad enougli in tho end to withdraw all Olmstoudom. Tho chief of these statesmen, and for 
further opposition, starting tho adventurers on their tho time despot of Spain, was Count Caspar Giizmim 
journey with a fatliers blessing. On ilif' 17th of do Olivarez, who had seized tho reins of power on the 
February, 1023, rrinc-o Charles and Buckingham took ‘ death of King Philip III., in Febiuary, 1021, and 
leave of James, and set out for Spain, wdth full pockets, was luling absolutely in tho name of his son, riiilij) I V., 
false hoards, and fresh names, tho heir of tho kingdom a youth of seventeen, cntiiely addicted to jdeasurc, 
calling himself John Smitli, and tho actual rnlor and averse to all serious oecnpatiwi. OlivVioz, pve- 
figui ing as his undo, Thomas Smith. vious to his access to power, had boon Siianish ainbas- 

John ami Thomas reached Dover in fafefy, whcie sador at Jkmie, and being still in intimate oonneotJon 
their two attcudanis were waiting for them, having with Ihj pontifical government, a hint fiom tho 
a vessel ready, which quickly eaiiied them to (^alais. latter, or a tuni in tho religious stiuggle in Germany, 
But before getting to Baris tlicy were recognized on seemed enough to open tho gates of some prison, or 
tho road, so that tho queen icgont of Fraiiee, widow palace doing du^y as such, to tho logitiiriato heir of 
of Henry IV., had time to propaio for the arrival of the greatest and now stfougost Biotiistant nation in 
tho illustiious guests, and they were magnificently cn- Hio wuild. All these thoughts, with many others, at 
tortainod at court, great caio being taken to bring the once crossed tho mind of the earl of Bristol when 
hoirapparontof England face t(» face with her majesty’s ushering Buck ingliaiu and tho prince of Wales into 
oldest man iagcable daughter, a young and pretty lady the bcdnxmi of tho Biitish embassy at Madriif, and 
of fifteen, called Henrietta ^laria. After enjoying a he t'ould not help oommunicating some of his fears to 
“masking dance,” and several other court shows, in tho favour^. Ihit the latter only laughed. Accus- 
whichtho little princess was nuulo to take a part, tomed at. an times to treat tho weightiest matters of 
John and Thomas Smitli stack tluir false beaids on state court intiigues, he could not bring himself to 
Again, and set out for Madrid, where, by dini of hard lu^ik upon tho trij) to Spain like anything else but a 
riding, the}" arrived on tho 6th of Maich, licfoio tlieir paHtimo, Viewed fiom the sublime heights to which 
attendants, who w^ere lett on tL(» road, and thb rejxu't lie Imd risen, the actions of nations appeared to Buok- 
oi their coming liad reached either the Spanish court, ingham but as bits of a pantomime, and the whole 
or the English ambassador accredited at it, Loid world as a tlieatro, of which ho had taken possession 
Digby, carl ot Ihistol. Inimense was the sui prise of as stage manager, chief harlequin, and clown of 
tho latter dignilary when, in tho dusk of ^ho March clowns. 

evening, tin' jiroud favourite, who had frowned ujhiii The first doings at IMadrid of tho prince of Wales 
him in London not many months before, entered his and Ids hiador and <x>mpanion wore of pleasant aspect, 
apartment with a large ])oitiuanteau in his hand, as tho favourite himself had the kindness to inform 
tolling him diat the prince of Wales was wailing out- King Jaicos. “Dear Dad and gossip,” Buckingham 
side in tho street till Jiifoiiiiod thut ho might come in wrote te his majesty; “On Friday last we arriv^ 
and have a quiet lodging. *Soarccly tinsting his ear^ hcio at five o’clock at night, both in perfect health, 
or eyes, tho ambassador hurried out to meot the and tho next mfuning wo sent for Qondomar [former 
prinoo, and having conducted tho two high and ambassador of Spain at tho court of England, and now 
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a momber of <Jio privy council of Philip IV.], who Tlio general fw liug iu^Englaml wln-u ilio sudden 
W6nt presently to the count of OUvai’ez, and as speedily departure of tho^ lioir apparcut bectiino known was 
pot mo, your dog Steeny, a pi ivato audienco of the one of conslei nation. All trenihh'd uiider iho infln- 
king; when returning to my lodging, the count of onco of a twofold apprehension, the dioad being that 
Olivarez, himself alono, wfulld accomptiny mo back either be would be kept a prisoner by tbo Hpaniai dN, 
again, to salute tbo prince in the king’s name. The as hostage for the non-iiitorferenco of liis'futmo 
next day we had a private visit of the king, tho subjects in the religious struggles on the Continent, or, 

f pieen, tho infanta, Don Carlos, and tho cardinal what created still more alaim, that bo would return a 
sister and brothers of his Catholic majesty], in tho convert to tJio Eoman Catholic faith. 'J’o dissipate 
eight of all the world ; and I may call it a private the latter fear, •loudly expressed on all sides, James 
obligation hidden from nobody, for there was tho^ despatched two orthodox chaplains after the Baby, 
pope’s nuncio, tho emperor’s ambassador, and the “ together,” as lie informed Buokingbam in a letter, 
French, and all the streets filled with guards and “with all the stuff and ornaments fit for the service 
other people. Before tho king’s coach wont the best of God.” But with am eye to the forthcoming inar- 
of the nobility, and after followed all tho ladies of tho riage, and iho hoped-for »S]janish ducats, his majesty 
court; we sat in an invisible coach, liecaiLso nobody did not pack off tho ‘‘stuft’” and the ebapluins without 
was suffered to take notict) of it, though seem by all taking his precautions. “ I have fully instructed 
iho world. In this fonn they jiassed throo times by them,*’ lie wiuto to Stconj^ “that all their iKjliaviour 
ns; but before wo could get away, tho count of and service shall, as 1 hope, prove docent, and agreeable 
Olivarez came iiilo our coach and convoyed us homo, to tho juirity of tho primitive church, and yet as near 
whore ho told us the king longed and •died for waul tho Boiiiqu form as can lawfully l)o done, -for it hath 
of a iu‘arcr sight of our wooer. First, he took mo in over bt^on my way to go with tlio cliurcli of Kune 
bis coach to go to the king: wo found him walking usque ad aras.” The same letter notificMl to tho liaty 
in tlio street, witli liis cloak thrown over his face, and Stoeny tho anival of other no less iinpojtnnt 
and a sword and buckler by his side ; ho leaped into presents. “ I send you also your lobcs of the Garter,” 
the coach and away he came lo find tlio wopov in tho “dear Dad and gossip” wrote, “which yo must 
another place appointed, where tlioie passed iinicli not forgot lo wear upon St. George’s day, and dine 
kindness and coniplimeut lo one another.” This together in them, if they can come in lime, which 1 
lottc^^-rdated Madiid, the 10th of March, 1023, and pray God they may, for it will be a goodly sight for 
signed “Your humble slave and dog, Steeny” — was tlio. Spaniaids to see my two bo}s dine in them. I 
followed by another, wj ittou several days after, which send you also Iho jewels, as I promised, some of mine 
still contJiiiied lo paint the sunny aH])ect of tilings, and such of yojirs, I mean both of yon, as arc woithy 
It told “dear Dad and gossip” how tho Baby wen If tho sending. For rny Bahy presenting his niisti css, J 
“to kiss hands privately in the palace; ” how “tho send him an old cluublo cross of Lorain, not so rich as 
king WQuld not suffer liiin to come to his chmnhcr, ancient, and yet not contemptible for (ho value; also 
but mot him at tlio stau loot;” how “by force he a good looking-glass, with my picture in it, to bo 
would needs convey him half way home; ” and how, hung at her giidlc, which must tell her yo have 
in stalking along, after, pro]».ibly, much consumption caused it so to bo cnchuntod by art magic, as whenso- 
of tho best mpauisli gr,q)o-juioe, “they yroi© lx)th ever she shall Ix) pleased to look in it she shall sec 
almost overthrown into biick pits.” I’loasant as was the fairest lady that either her brother’s or your father’s 
Buckingham’s letter, there was a.,, postscript to ii dominions c^u afibrd.” “ Your poor old Dad is lamer 
wliicli somewhat frigliloucd tho “clear Dad and than ever ho was,” his majosly concluded his epistle, 
gossip” to whom it wad addressed. “They aro “ both of his right hand and fuot, and writes this out 
hankering upon a conversion,” the minion told his ol: his naked bod.” To convey all bis pioscnts, 
majesty in an off-hand manner, as if mentioning some chaplains, church vestments, robes, and diamonds, 
trif rs ; “ for they say tliat tlioro can be no firm friend- with a whole host of nohlcmou and couit funcliunariijs, 
ship without miion in udigion.” The “ hankoi-iiig ” ex- appointed to wait upon his “two boys,” James put 
pressed but half tlui truth ; for from tho moment of his half the navy of Englaud in requisition, togothei with 
arrival at Madrid hceoming known, th 0 j|||Bir apiiaront tho whole diplomatic talent of tho kingdom, lo cany 
had found himself surrounded by priests and Jesuits, orders of tbo Garter and of »St. Gcoigo. Tho lords 
mfiny of them English, who left notneaus untried to Carlisle, Mountjoy, Holland, Andover, Denbigh, Vaug- 
shako his Protestant convictions, usin^j alternately han, Konsiugton, Bochfort, and a ciowd of otJicr poci*s 
theological arguments, the decoys of fiiir voluptuous of tlie icalni wore hurried oif to Sjiain ; and in their 
beauty, and hints scarce concealing tho daikost compahy went a little man wlio achieved a greater 
threats. Count Gondomai himself had tho effronteiy success at tho Spanish capiUl than any one also, 
to tell Prince Charles that an Englishman had just Ai*chibald Armstrong, tho fiivourito court fool of 
been appointed privy councillor to tho king of Spain, James. It was a mark of pirticular tenderness and 
who had sworn never to rest till tho Catholic religion affcction,on tlr part of tho king to give tho loan of 
had been ro-installcd in his native comitr}\ “The his fool, as well as of his chaplains, to Steony and tho 
count of Olivarez watches our prince as a cat doth a Baby, and Archibald, or Archy, as lie was generally 
mouse,” James Ifuwcll, a travelling tutor and com- called, appreciated tho compliment by making himself 
mercial agent, passing through Madiid, winto to a quite at home at Madrid. “Our cousin Arcliee,” 
friend ; and there wore many iieoplo who thought with James Howell wrote homo, “ hath moro privilege tJian 
him that tlieson of King James liatl got into a mouse- >any, for, he often goes wdiere tlie infanta, is witJi her 
trap, and would have difficulty to got out again. mcnimis and ladies of honom^ and ki cps a Wowing 
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and blustering amongst tJiem, Hind flitts what ho 
lists.** Arohy deserved the honour of representing 
King James at the court of Spain, if for nothing else, 
for a very clever piece of wit uttered soon after Uie 
deparij^ro of the prince of Wales. “ I must change 
caps with your majesty,** said Archy, hopping along 
the table, “Why?** inquired the king, “Why, 
who sent the prince into Spain?** quoth the fool, 
gravely shaking his head. “ But supposing tlio 
prince should come safely l)a<5k agufu,** James cried, 
somewhat alarmed. “\Vhy, in that case,** Archy 
replied very slowly, *♦ in that case J will take my cap 
from my head, aiui send it to the king of Spain,” 
After a month’s sojourn at Madrid, matters assumed 
a somewhat serious as^MJCt for the English heir appa- 
rent. JTo had offered his hand to the iiifania, and was 
acwpted ; but accepted on terms to bo dictated by 
the Spanish govoi iiment, and from the fulfilment of 
which, ho was beginning to see, it would depend 
whether ho was allowed to retuni to England or n<rt. 
Olivarez fii'st demanded tliat the future queen should 
have the free exorcise of her own religion, which was 
granted os a matter of course, and he next desiiod 
that the early education of her children should he 
h)ft to her, which was also allowed, after some hesita- 
tion. The point then insisted upon was that the 
royal children, if preferring to remain attached io the 
Catholic faith, like their mother, should not lie 
debarred from the right of succession; to this demand 
the prince of Wales at first domuiTcd, but finally 
assented, on the advice of Buckingham, the ido.a, 
perhaps, occurring to the latter that the English 
nation might feel disposed, slicmld the time arrive, to 
settle the little matter their own way, irrespootivo of 
agreements signed at Madrid. Having obtained all 
that ho wished in regard to the marriage and its 
olfspring, Count Olivaicz went a little farther, and 
insisted, upon stipulations in favour of the J’higlish 
Kornan Catholics. To all of them the pi’iuco of Wales 
liad to subscrjl>e, and ho agreed in the name of his 
Jalher, who had granted him full power to the effect, 
that the Catholics under his sceptre should not 1)0 
troubled liciiceforth in the exorcise of their religion, 
that no oath should be imposed upon them against 
their faith, and that all pi'tml acts against them 
should bo repealed. All this, far beyond the power 
of either King James or his son, having been conceded, 
Olivarez on a sudden demanded securities fur the duo 
fulfilment of the arthdos, hinting very distinctly that, 
the marriage could not tak^* pLico without. The 
pn'noe now got fairly frightened, and had thoughts 
of running away, which he announced to his father 
in a letter smuggled otit of Spain by Sir Francis 
(JoUinglon. The note elicited an epistlo full of 
wailings from .himes. ** Your letter by Cottington,*’ 
ho told the lidby and Htecuy, “hath stnickeu mo 
dead ; I fear it sbail voiy mucli shoi-ten my days, and 
1 am the more poiqdexod that 1 know not how to 
satisfy the pev)plo’s expectation here, m'ither know 1 
what to say to our council. As for my advice and 
dir^tions that ye crave, iu case they will uot alter 
their decree, it is in a word to ('omo speedily away, if 
yo can get leaves and give over all ti-caiy. And this 
i Bjioak wiilw)ut respect of any security they cau offer, 
excejit yc never look to see yoiu* old liad aj^un, whom 


I fear ye shall never see, if«ye ^ him imt before 
winter. Alas, I now repent mo sore that I ever, 
suffered you to go away. 1 care for match nor 
nothing, so I may c»nco have you both in my arms 
again. God grant it, God grant it, God grant it!. 
Amen, nmon, amen ! ** 

Tho determination of rrinco Charles to escape fvol^ 
the match was owing in great part to the counsels of 
Buckingliam, who, after several months* sojourn- at 
Madrid, had conceived a hatred against Count Olivorea 
and tho chief members of tlio Spanish goveniment* 
It was owing, in tho first instance, to a slight pxit 
upon him in the negotiations for the marriage, which 
he resolved never to forgive. Not having a very 
clear notion of his exact official position in England, 
and looking upon him as a iiiero young courtier 
serving as companion to the prince, the Spanish 
ministers entrusted with the conduct of the matri- 
monial negotiations, all grandees of tho first class, 
had asked Tor his credentials before adinitiing him to 
their delibGral;ions, and on his uot being able to 
pi*oduco any, had simply shown lam iho door, admit- 
ting him only when at length the proper documents 
arrived. Tlie insult, which ho held it to bo, deeply 
raTik)f*d in the breast of tho vain and haughty minion, 
who, to put himself on a more equal footing witli tho 
grantloos, had obtained tlio title of duke since liis 
arrival in Spqin; and his oxasix>ration greatly in- 
creased at the private treatment he met with at many 
of tho liousos of the liigh dignitaries of state, where 
ho ap])earod iu company with the pnneo. From the 
L commencement, tho old •grandees had boon shocked 
^by tho airs assumed by tho minion, particularly iiis 
insolent behaviour towaids the princst^ whom he 
called, by all sorts of nicknames; and they ▼"cro still 
more sljookod by the way in which fie went running 
after tlieir own wives and daughters, seemingly 
under the impression of being still in tho imlm of 
tho “ doarr Dad and gossip,** who had often assisted 
him in spreading nets for tho decoy of fail* and frail 
ladies, with subliino disregard of husbands and 
fatheiu His conduct towards the wife of Count 
Olivarez put the climax* to all his offences of the 
kind, roHulling in moital haired of the powerful 
minister, winch Buckingham did his best to return. 
Thus, before he had been three months in the Spaliish 
capital, the favourite found the whole court and 
nobility arrayed against him, and fiom that moment 
resolved tliaithe pnnee should never wed the iulknta, 
if ho coqld help it. Ho had tho more cause to arrive 
at this doterminjltioii, as ho could clearly see that tho 
princess herself had conceived as deep a dislike to hiS 
person as any one at court, probahly for tho good 
reason of having leanit that he was doing all in hits 
power to corrupt her future husband, his offoi*t8 to 
this effect going so far as to surround him with quite 
a crowd of loose characters. To persuade Cliarles to 
break off tho match was no groat difficulty for 
Buckingham, who had obtained by tliis time the 
ascendancy over tho mind of the piinco, which had 
been one of the objects of tho journey, and in the end 
a neat plot was settled betwofm them. In order not to 
bring tlie vengeance of the Spanish govei-nment down 
upon them, the heir apparent and his guide agreed to 
continue the marriage negotiations with the greatoet 
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rigto <jVGry j»a|«jr laid befijro tbdm, to swear 
'td^Veoij^ng thoy ‘were asked to, and to run away 
In time to escape tlio tying of tlio nuptial knot. 

' The plan was executed with the gtcatest wdll, to the 
^infinite credit of Steeny, as well as the Baby. 

' The solemn farce commenced towards the end of 
July, when Piince Charles and Ijis companion had 
been enjoying for nearly five months tlio hospitality 
of the court of Madrid. By this time, the marriage 
' treaty was drawn up and ready ; all matters relating 
to the alliance had been fully discussed and settled ; 
and nothing was wanting to proceed to the celebration 
of the nuptials but the dispensation of the pope, 
required in all unions between Eoman Catliolics and 
Protestants. The document was cxpc3cted to arrive in 
the middle of August, and the wedding was fixed to 
take i>lace on llio 20th of the niontli; but a fortnight 
or three weeks before, the prince sought King Philip, 
and with tears in his eyes told him that J:iis father 
had fallen very ill, and had ordered him to come 
homo at once, so that the nuptials would liave to bo 
|xjstponod. lie proposed at the same time that the 
murriago should bo cclobrat<»d by proxy, the English 
ambassador, thoeail of Biislol, serving as his ropro- 
scutativo, and that his bride, the infanta, should bo 
transj)ortod immediately after by the navy of Ji3n|land 
to her now homo, and into the anna of her a(rocti<^iato 
husband. 3*hilip IV. Jiasontcd to all these proix>sals, 
wheriTupon tlie prince and Buckingham, with immense 
alacrity, made everything ready for their departure. 
I'ho day previous, the heir apparent of England 
solemnly confirmed by oath upon the Bible the, 
articles of the treaty, witnessed the taking of a like 
oath by the king of Si)ain, his privy council, and all 
the groat officers of state, and publicly dc|K)sited in 
the earl of Bii,shjVs hands a proxy, empowering liiin 
to marry Iho infiuia a certain number of days after 
the arrival oi* the papal disponsalion. The parting 
interview with Iho infanta — described as* “a very 
comely lady, rather of Flemish complexion than 
Spanish [mother, an Austrian priiiT'ess of the big- 
lip]:>ed llapsbnrg race], fair-liaired, and carrying a 
most pure mixturo of red white in her laco’^ — 
wos'atleoting in the extreme, Prince Cliarlcs playing 
the disconsolate lover to j)Oideetion. “Many rioli 
prosonis,” Bristol reported, “wore given on both 
sides ; the prince bestowed upon the queen the biggest 
crown pearl in the world, between two diamonds ; ho 
gave the infanta a rope of pearls, and an anchor of 
groat diamonds — symbol of constancy — with many 
other jewels. Never prince parted with such an 
universal love of all ; he left every mouth filled with 
his commendations, every one reporting him to bo a 
truly noble, discreet, and well-dosorving prince.” Bo 
much was King Philip taken with the splendid acting | 
of his English bix)ther-in-law, that lie ordered a 
marble trophy to be erected at the place where they 
parted, and for his sake even looked kindly upon the 
favourite, giving him many presents, among thorn a 
great number of camels and asses. The latter, Buck- 
ingham made over at once to the “ dear Dad ” at | 
home, thinking they were more particularly intended 
fpr him. “ Five asses I have sent you,” he informed 
Hhr majesty,, “ two he-asses and two sho-asses, with a 
jfoung one. Also five oamcls, two hos and two shos, 


with a young one; thoioris an elephant, loo, worth 
your Booing. |My Lord Bristol sayetli ho will send 
you more camels; and when wo come ourselves we 
will bring you horses and asses enough.” 

Leaving Madrid in the middle of August, the prince 
and his companions pushed rapidly towards the coast, 
whore the English fleet w^as waiting, though the 
young king, evidently fascinated with Charles, seemed 
loth to part wii^ him, escorting him as far as the 
Escurial, and from thenco again, after several days’ 
feasting, to (lampillo, wlicro they finally separated, 
with “wondeiful grofit endearments and embraces in 
divers postures.” Having shaken off his majesty, the 
travellers hurried on with now energy, and passing 
Segovia and Valladolid, at the end of a week reached 
the port of Santander, in Old Castile, fixed upon as 
place of embarkation. Getting to within a dozen 
leagues on the road before Santander, they were met by 
a detachment of English sailore, under Sir John Finet, 
who liad come inland in apprehension of the prince’s 
safety, \inawaro of the delay eaus()d by King Philip’s 
fcastings at the Escurial. The exultation, described 
by Sir John, was great tai both sides. “ For besides tlio 
joy Ills highness roooivod at our encounter and the 
fleet’s a»Tival, the nows of which, he said, made him 
look upon me, when 1 told it, as one that had the face of 
an angel, the duke of Buckingham, when I afterwards 
mot him and told him the like, to express his content, 
kissed mo, and drawing from his finger a diamond of 
above an hundred pounds* value, gave it mo for a 
present.” No sooner Ixad Charles set foot on board 
ship, when ho loudly expressed his intention not to 
marry his betrothed bride ; and to seek a pretext for a 
breach, tlie next day sent one of his attendants back 
to Madrid with a letter to the earl of BiisbJ, com- 
manding the latter not to use his proxy “ till suffituont 
security should bo given against the infanta throwing 
herself into a nunnery after the cspousiil, and thus 
friistmting himself and tlife couniiy of the hopes of 
posterity.” The alarmed ambassador, feeling that ho 
was being phiced in a tcriiblo position, at onoo 
bastenod to Count Olivarez, to coinmnnicato his 
orders, and to his great relief found that the Spanish 
government was willing to subscribe to Jilmost any- 
thing the p)inco might ask, the infanta, as well as her 
brother the king, having taken him into a real aflbotion, 
to the extent of making the marriage, which at fbst 
bad been lookt*d upon as a matter of more policy, an 
actual love-match. Having obtained the assurance 
that all possible securities should bo offered “against 
the infenta throwing herself into a nimnory,” of j 
which, indeecl, there did not seem to bo the slightest | 
chancq, she being an uncommonly merry little lady, ' 
tbo carl of Bristol communicated the same to the 
prince of Wales in a letter df much import. ' After 
tolling Charles that Uie poor infanta “ would take it 
most heavily” if he were to break off the match 
under sofne faille excuse, ho entreated him, almost 
passionatoly, not to listen to the whisperings of false 
I councillors. “ God forbid,*’ said the earl, “ that either 
any pcraonal distastes of ministers, or any indiscreet 
I or passionate carriage of business, should hazard that 
which his majesty and your highness have done so 
•much to obtain, and whereby doubthiss so mucih g^ 
and peace is to accrue to Christendci ^ by the eifooting 
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of it» aniL conti ariwiKO, bo much trouble and mischief 
by tho luiscaiTying of it.” “ I shall concludo,” tho 
letter ended, by entreating your highness tliat if you 
would have things go well that a post may insbaitly 
bo despatched back unlo me, authorising mo to 
deliver tho power upon tho arrival of tho dispensation, 
and liaving taken fitting security in tlie pfirticular 
point. And this, 1 earnestly bcReech your liighness, 
may be done with all possible speed «ind socreoy, tliat 
tlio Spanish ambassadors not know that over 
there was any suspension made oi* tlio dulivoiy of the 
powers.” 

The letter loaehod tho priiico of Wales a few days 
aftor liis ai rival in England, when ho had begun 
taking, at the instigation of Buckingham, all possible 
stops to annul tho trwity of marriage. After a pros- 
pci ous voj'ago acioss tho Bay of Biscay and tho Chan- 
nel, tho princo and his gi oat comimnion had landed at 
l\)rtsmouth on the 5th of October ; early on the morn- 
ing of tho t)th of October they arrived at York llouso, 
London, and Ijcaring tho king was at Roysten, they at 
oru‘o set out to meet him. “ The joy at tho interview,” 
Bisliop llaekct recorded, “was sucli as surpasseth tho 
ndation. IJis majesty in a short while retired, and 
shut out all but his son and the dtd^e, with whom ho 
held coiilerencc till it w^as four hours in tho night. 
I'liey that attended at the door soinctimos heard a 
still voice, and then a loud ; somotiines they laughed, 
and sometimes Uioy eliafed ; and noted such vaiiety 
*is they couUl ]iut guess what tho close might prove.” 
Tho final “close” was w'hat most men W’lih a real 
insight into the state of affairs expected, the absolute 
vict<^ry of Buckingham. 'J’ho report of Lis son and 
minion of their intention not to fulfil tho treaty with 
tho kiJig and court of Spain, and to break off, at the 
last moment, an alUunco on wdiicli ho liad set his 
wdiolo Ijoart for years, at tlio first moment intensely 
distioBRod James, and brought on a paiuxysm of teaw ; 
but this over, lie got more cheerful, and content with 
his owm utter helplessness, assumed a swaggering air, 
pietending as usual that all was being done by his 
dij*ections and under his impulse. “At supixjr tho 
next day,” us related by Bishop llacket, “ that sentence 
fell from his majesty, wdiich is in memory to this 
hour, ‘That he liked not 1o nun’i'y his son wdth a 
poi tiouof his daughter’s tears which sliovrcd tho 
lid ion which had been told to “ dear Dad,” and which 
ho had been pleased to adopt. Jiut a new 
arose when, immediately after. Uxo despatch from the 
earl of Bristol an*ivcd, stating the willingness of tho 
Spanish couit. to givo the securities demanded by tho 
rrinco of \\ ales, and tlms destroying his pretext for 
>icialcijig the treaty. Scarcely know'ing what new 
claim tlu 7 bhould bring next iorwai'd, a long consul- 
lati<ni onsiK^d iK^tweon Chailcs and the favourite, and 
they decided, ami made the king consent to their 
decision, to send oidcis to the earl of Bristol to insist 
upon tho remdituhon of the prinoo palatine into his 
dominions previously to the cdebiation of the maiTiago. 
Jt was an entirely no\el demand, uuwaiTanted by 
any stipulation ; for although James Ivad been full of 
hopes that the Spanish inatch would lead to the 
rostoiation of his son-in-law, yet it had been sjiecially 
agreed that tho interests of the piiiico palatine shoiihr 
not bo made the subject of treaty till after the anival. 


of tho infanta in England. Again tho oounors hastened 
back to Madrid, dolivei'ing their despatches to the 
English ambassador; and again the latter, deeply 
humiliated at tho jiart he had to play, communicated 
liis orders to C’ouiit Olivaiez. I’o his infinite surprise 
and astonishment, the now demand was granted idmost 
instantaneously. Olivarez told the earl of Bristol 
that tho licli provinces on the Khino shoidd be t^en, 
if nocossaiy by force of aims, from the elector of 
Bavaiia, head of the Catholic League, and be given 
back to tlio piince palatine and his Protestant friends; 
and to make tho superb ongagoment the more gracious, 
tlio young king himself handed bis written promise , 
to the English ambassador. I’lio latter, on this 
extraordinary oxbibitjon of friendship and goodwill, 
deemed it impossible that any further obstiicles to the 
marriage could bo imposed ; and feeling sure to get 
the approval of James, ho positively engaged to deliver 
the proxy, intrusted to liim by tho prince of Wales. 
Tlio papsd dispensation having arrived in the mean- 
time, the marriage day was fixed by royal proclama- 
tion ; tho whole nobility of Spain woio invited by the 
king lo bo present at the auspicious ceremony, and 
tho authorities of all the towns and seaports of tho 
kingdom wore ordered to prepaio festivities for the 
oceasfon, to discharge tho groat ordnance, and distri- 
bute alms to tho poor. At the beginning of iJocember 
tlio prince of Wales learnt that, wliother ho wished it 
or not, ho would have a wife before Christmas. 

There could be no longer any doubt now, either to 
Charles or Buckingham, that the time of pretexts was 
gone by, and that they must openly declare their 
intention to tear the maniage tionty to pieces. The 
king having been reduced to the verge of idiocy, 
wailing half tho day, and laughing «uid pla/ing with 
his Arcliy tho other half, no obstacles oflored to even 
a declaration of war against Spain ; and, aiming at 
this end, Buckingliani forthwith dos^iatohed fresh 
couriers tho earl of Biistol, with royal letters 
stiongly blaming his jireoipitancy in enpging to 
Ccirry out tho marriage, and oi doling his immediato 
dcpartuio fioin Madrid. I'ho messengers arrived but 
three days befoi’o tho date*fexed for the proxy nuptials, 
on whose account the whole kingdom was pre|)aring 
to break forth in rojoicnigs, and the influence of which 
had already had the effect of arresting the progress 
of the great war of religion in Goimany. Philip’s 
indignation, on learning at the last moment tho gross 
insult heaped upon him and his family, know no 
bounds ho imu^iately commanded his sister to lay 
aside the title of princess of Wales, which she had 
adopted for some months, to cease the study of the 
English language, and to return all the prefifents ' 
given to her by lier false wooer. Further edicts of 
tho king oidered all ships of war to he got ready in 
tho liamiurs of Spain in preparation of hostilities 
against England, while at the same time the battalions 
of Spinola on tho Rhine wero hurled forward onoo 
more upon the scattered troops of the princes of tho 
Protestant Union. The wratli of Philip, naturally 
great, nevertheless did not blind him so as to bo iu 
doubt of tho actual causes of tho outrage committed 
upon his dignity and tlio honour of his sister, and 
while panting foi revenge utioii the chief .authors, he 
treated tho Englinh ambassador with marked respect, ^ ^ 


On pWBentiiig his lotltors of iwocatiun to Count 
OIivA.re2S, tho ministor deliverod to the oarl of Bristol 
a lopg message from his sovereign, stating that the 
king had boon informed that the earl would, probably, 
have to suffer on his return to England for the honest 
Koal ho had shown in cariying out the treaty of 
marriage sworn to by the prince of Wales, and that, 
in consequence, as a token of his majesty’s respect and 
affection, as well as in compensation for any loss of 
fortune that might fall upon him, he was requested 
to name any gift, worthy of himself and his majesty, 
tliat might be bestowed upon him— no estates, no 
honoui-s, no dignities in tho king of Spain’s disposal 
should bo denied him. Tho earl, with much dignity, 
replied ^hat what he had dono was by command of 
bis master, without any intention to serve Sixiin, so 
that his Catholic majesty owed him nothing; and 
tiuit whatever reason lio might liavo to f'ar the power 
of his enemies, ho trusted in his own inn^enco, and 
the sense of justice of Jiis loyal master. Ikimro leaving 
Madrid, tho ambassador wrote to James, informing 
his majesty that ho had contracted a debt of fifty 
thousand downs, as well as pledged the whole of liis 
own and his wife’s jewels, for tho prince of Wales, 
and that not having a quarter of the money necessary 
for hia journey, ho humbly asked to be rcimlftiised 
at least a portion of his outlay, so iliat ho migllt bo 
able to pay tho most pi easing of his creditors. There 
was no reply" to the letter, very unpleasant, in all 
probability, to his majesty, whoso exchequer was 
drained more corrqiloteiy than over, Tho extreme 
overty of the ambassador' became known to thoi 
panish government, and on tlio eve of his departure 
Count Olivarez visiU*d him once more, offering him, 
in*a vor^ delicat<^ manTH'i, a large sum of money, and 
on his refusing the gift, urging tho accoptaiico on tho 
ground that nobody would know of it. “Yes,” tho 
ambassador interrupted the minister, “one ixirson 
would know of it, who would be coitain tc? reveal it 
to the king of Eiighincl, and tliat is the earl of 
Bristol.” 

The breach with Spain made Buckingham all on 
a sudden llio most popular loan in England. Tho 
people thought they had not curses enough to heap 
upon his head on learning that ho had run away with 
tho prince of Wales to fetch homo tho infanta, and 
they now thought they had not plaudits enough to 
lift him to tho skies on hearing that his advice had 
led to the destruction of tlio hated alliance, and would 
probably lead to a war with tho groaj Catholic power. 
Formerly ho could not pass along the streets without 
being insulted ; now ho could not pass for tho crowd 
of enthusiastic worshippers suiTounding him, who 
hung to his skirts, lighted bonfires under liis windows, 
and made tho air ring with songs in his praise. In tho 
intoxication of his newly-risen popularity, Buckingham 
assumed the airs not only, but tho functions, of a 
dictator, treating tho king with more insolence than 
ever, and insulting all the members of tho privy 
oounoil not falling in with his own views. ^ There 
were a great many of these opposed to his now 
policy ; some of them secret t.^atholios and old friends 
of Spain, and others sincoro Protestants ohjeoting to 
a renewal of hinglish wars on tho Continent, and ^ 
cherishing the idea that more might bo dune for tho 
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0 ] 3 pressed reformers of (fennauy by entering into 
friendly relations with King Philip, and using las 
influence to make an end of tho frigntful struggle for 
religion that was desolating central Europe than bv 
anything English armies, necessarily weak and siimll 
in numbers, wore likely to achiovo. The latter party, 
strongly represented among tlio upper classes, urged 
moreover that it was a disgrace to England that tho 
treaty with tho ruler of Spun, solemnly signed and 
sworn to by tho heir apparent of the kingdom, should 
be cast to the winds without the slightest justification, 
and at a moment, too, wlicn the alliance promised to 
bo of infinitely more advantage to tho Protestant in- 
toiost than to that of its opponents. They urged, 
too, that the youug king, known ns not at all 
bigoted, had already given on oxti‘aordinai‘y proof of 
his gpodwill by tho promise of reinstalling tlio count 
palatine, and might bo ex][)Gctcd to do still more, 
while, on the other hand, the corning of the intUnta 
to England could not ])08Hibly do the least harm, her 
]iower as queen consort being b)o small to be of tho 
least appreciable infliionco among a people sincJorely 
and energetically attached to tlio Protestant faiili. 
Tl^oso were weighty reasons against Buckingham’s 
policy, made more so by being hold by a majority of 
the privy councillors, no loss than by the king himself, 
who, however, was unable to act up to his convictions 
as long as tho shadow of his minion’s influence was 
hanging over him like a nightmare. Nevertheless, 
those who watched James sharpest could see that ho 
was brooding over his wrongs and his humiliation. 
Tho insulting* manner in wliich he was generally 
treated by Buckingham stung him deeply, and tho 
more so as lie could not fail perceiving that tho 
piinee of Wales was hold under as absolute command 
as himself by tho favourite, whiclj made him angry 
enough at times to give way to bitter speeches, tliuugh 
only ill liis absence. It was sufficient, liowevej, to 
stir 11} a silent consjiiracy among tho host of ouomu=« 
of Buckingham; they could not forgot that as the 
capricious fancy of tho feeble monarch had raised him 
to his giddy height in a short space of time, so it 
might throw him down from it in an instant. ’J’hey 
worked hai’d, the plotters, and rumours began flying 
about of a ’[robiihility of tho favourite being scut to 
the Tower, when all of a sudden ho toie tho web that 
was weaving around him to pieces with a stioiig 
hand, by persuading the king to sign the order for a 
now convocation of parliament. Never before in his 
life had Buckingham shown so much wisdom as ho 
did in this simple act. 

But veiy little effort was rcquijx*d to induce James 
to give his consent to auotliei* meeting of tho national 
roprosentativos. Ho felt no love for them; but ho 
was so wretchedly i)oor at* tho momoiit os to bo 
inclined to bo giateful to his bitterest enemies for 
giving him sorm moiwy, and Bnckingbam pledged 
his word that tho supplies should bo forthcoming 
from the new c<immons, and sufficiently liberal, ioo, 
to compensate for at least put of tlio oxpemiiture 
incurred in tlio costly Spanish jounwy, which «nd 
not been recouiied, as James had fondly speculated, 
in the rich dowry of the infanta, 'I'ho prospect thus 
held fortii was enough t-o make th< king willing, and 
even anxious,* to face the two he'^ses of parliament 
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WC 0 more ; and tUo writs for new elections having 
been despatched and acted upon with unusual celerity, 
it 'vw announced by pmclaxnation that the session 
would open on llio I2tli of February, l(i24. The 
loids and commons were in thoir places on the ap* 
mntod day to listen to the speech fiom the throne ; 
but at tho very moment when the king was prciMiring 
to start for tlie short journey to parliament, the 
report of tho deatJi of his <*ousiii, tho ^uke of Lennox, 
was handcd4o him, wlioroupoii ho returned instantly 
to his chamber, oi dol ing tho postponement of the 
session for a week, (ind declaring his inability to give 
utterance to any other woids but of grief, exclaim- 
ing momiifully, alluding to tho death, not long be- 
fore, of another relative, the marquis of Hamilton, 

WJion tJio branches are cut down, llio tree cannot 
long remain.” It seemed as if tlio sudden decease of 
tho duke of Leiihox, a mild, unassuming man, iflling 
very unostentatiously tho honoiary position of high 
ehamlxjrlain and loid admiral of fcicotland, left an 
impression upon JaiueH*smind that his owndissblution 
was at hand, and that his days, fast becoming days of 
iniseiy, were destined not to outlast far the growing 
loaves of another summer. The fooling served to 
spread a scjft dignity, alien to his usual manners, over 
the king's chat act(ir, and to give an altogether now tone 
to tho speech which ho dtilivered before the two 
houses of parliament on the 19th of Fobiuary, It 
began with a inotelation, not quite consistent with 
tho tiiith, but sounding soloiun on tho lips of a 
monarch who belie vod liimsolf standing on 4ie brink 
of another woild, that lie had boon striving bard to 
aocouiplish and foster the welfare of all his subjects, 
his wWlo life liaving been devoted to the task, and 
that never king had governed “ with a juircr, sincercr, 
and more inctu rupt heart.” J 1 o then continued, “ Much 
hafh been talked of my remissness in niaintenanco 
of leligioii, and fcusjiicion of a toletatlon; but, as God 
shall judge mo, 1 never thought nor meant, nor ever 
m word expressed, anything that savoured of it. It 
is true that at times, for leasons best known to 
myseU\ 1 did not so fully put those hiws in execution, 
hut did wink and connive at some things which 
might have hindoied more weighty alTaiis; but J 
never, in all niy treaties, agreed to anything to tho 
ovtrthjow and disagioeiiig of these laws.” Having 
thus as lie doomed justified liis long negotidtions with 
tho great Catholic power of Urn Continent, and ap i thy 
(0 assist the Oevnian i^rotestnuts, the king dosiied 
that both houses of parliament would consider the 
state of religion, as also how far aid might ho 
rondoiod tolas daughter, tho princess palatine, her 
luKsbiind, and children. Finally, as regardijd the 
topic uppermost in all men’s minds, tho state of rela- 
tions with Spain. Jalncs expressed himself very 
cautiously, forhcai ing to speak of tho marriage nego- 
tiaiions as eiitircly broken ofi\ but promising that a 
full account and explanation of the subject should bo 
given by the duke of Ihickingliam, his most trusty 
fi iond and advisor. There were loud and numerous 
cheers at tho conclusion of the Kjveoch fiom thetlirone, 
some fqw for the kuig, and many more for his trusty 
friend, aud now master. 

Buckingham delivered his promised narrative of tho 
Spanish jounic‘y on the 24th of Febniavy, at a general 


conference of tho lords and efimmons^ h 0 ld at White* 
hall, the prince of Wales standing at his side t abd tho 
applause with vrhich his uttoranoos, especially hia 
denunciations of Spanish policy, were greeted, at^bnoe 
showed that ho had become the most |)opular personage 
in parliament, as well as out of it. The reckal of 
what ho and the prince had been doing in Spabi waft 
a series of in part gross misropvosontations, and in part 
absolute falsehoods ; ho informed tho members of both 
houses that they liad found nothing hut perfidy at 
tho <^urt, and among tho members of the government 
of King Philip ; that tho artificeft and deceptions they 
mot with in the course of Ihoir negotiations made 
thern conclude that tho steps taken fowards tho 
marriage wore more trickeries; that tlio restitution of 
tho palatinate, which liad over l)oen regardM os an 
essential preliminary to tho matrimonial alliance, was 
not seriously intended by the Spanish king; and that 
in the end, after enduring much bad usage, tho 
jirince had been obliged to fly from tho country% 
without any; hopes either of obtaining tho infanta 
or of restoring tho elector palatine. Standing close 
at Buckingham’s side while tho narrative was being 
dohveied, the prinoo of Wales not only supported the 
mendaoious fabrication by his silent authority, but 
added to its effect by supplementing particulars of the 
stoiy, and directly attesting the truth of the whole, 
thus leaving no cause for doubt to hearers too much 
inolinod already to believe what they were told. Tho 
end of tho spcioeh was greeted by the most enthusiastic 
cheers, which rovo 3 l)orated inthestreelsand tho house 
of commons, tho peoplo lighting fresh bonfires, and 
the national representatives going so far in their 
admiration as to applaud Sir Edward Coke on calling 
Buckingham tho saviour of the ^ountiy, •It bnt 
added to the sudden iinmcnso popularitj'’ of the 
favourite that tho SpanisJj ambassador, with some- 
what imprudent zeal, sent energetic rciponstiunooB to 
the king xnd tho House of Lords, complaining of tlio 
calumnies uttered against his royal master, and 
demanding the head of tho calumniator by way of 
satisfaction. Buckingham could well aflbrd to laugh 
at, the impotent menace. The lords, without so much 
as oftering tho ambassador tho hearing which lie 
d(‘mandtKl,at once proceeded to justify all that lio had 
banl and done, vouching for tho tmtli of his narrtftivo 
by a go^ioral vote, and signitying their approkition of 
it moreover by an address to tho king, in which tliey 
dwelt upon what they called his faithful services to 
tho statjj. A similar address, fully as eulogistic of 
tho duke, was delivered by the commons, tho latter 
setting themselves to vouch as fervently as tho lords 
fur his voracity, and approving it in the highest 
teims of commendation. Tho rc])ly of the king was 
Iieevibh, and visibly imbued with a growing senti- 
ment uf jealousy against his minion, borne along now 
on the wings of immense popularity. His majesty 
told tlio lords and commons that there was no need 
for thorn to become sponsors for tho duke’s fidelity, ot 
which he himself had taken all along, and was 
letidy to take the credit, as well as the responsibility. 

“ Tho greatest fault,” ho exclaimed, “ if it be a fault, , 
or leastwise the greatest error, I hope ho shall over 
commit against me, was his desiring this justifi^ 
cation from you, as if he sliould have need of htiy 
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tram. Othenf towaiiJi? me> for being my laws hung around tUcm j now officers wove appointed 
aiiadjde and scbolar, ho may bo asdUTod I will trust to watch Boman Catholics, and to arrest every person 
hill own relation.'’ It soun^d as if James felt at last going to hear nmss in the houses of the ibreign 
that he was sinking into utter obscurity, oven the ambassadors; and, lastly, all niissionarics, priests, 
outward glories of his kingdiip being usurped by^ and Jesuits were ordered to leave England imiiie- 
the “discinlo" whom he had raised from the dust. diately, under penalty of death. AVhen giving his 
^Englana was now drifting fiist into war with Spain* final assent to the demands of the two houses of 
At ^0 end of Fobimaiy, an address was carried parliament, James delivered a I'omorkuhlo protest, 
through both houses, without a single dissentient “ Assure yoursolyos,” he cried, addi-essiiig the loids 
, voice, praying tlio king not to proceed in his treaties and commons, “ my delay hithorfo was upon hoix) to 
with Spain, either for the marriage of the prince of have gotten it [the palatinate] witliout a war, I held 
Wales, or the restoration of the palatinate, and boldly it by a hair, hoping to have gotten it by a treaty ; 
declaring that the latter could be recovered only by but since I see no oeitaiiity that I hojK) that 
force of arms. In reply, the -king expressed his God who hath put it into your hearts thus to advise 
readiness to listen to the advice of parliament to me, and into my heart to follow yorir advice, veiJl so 
enter u|K)n war, provided they would supply him bless it that I shall clear my rejmtation from obloquy, 
with ihe funds necessary for carrying on hostilities, and, in dospiio of the devil and all his instruments, 
hinting at the same time that he wanted a largo show that J nover hwl but an honest hoart.’^ 
supply, on account of the many and great cliaiges War having been declared against King Philip, the 
lasting upon him, the vast expense incurred by the Spanish amhaswidor, the marquis of liiojoso, pro* 
prince’s jouimoy to Spain, and the cost to which bo ceeded to take his departure, huL before leaving made 
was put by tbu main tonance of liis daughter’s children a great effort t(^ overthrow Buckingham. Ho had 
abroad, who, without his assistance, would “ eat no often tj iod, after the suddoi turn of atiairs had taken 
bread.” Upon this Intimation a joint address was place, to get a private audimicje with James, so as to 
framed by both houses, declaring the absolute willing- open his eyes to the real cause of the proceedings of 
ness of lords and commons to stake their ponsons his favourite, hut had (M)nstaiitly been disiippoint^ by 
and their fortunes in the contest for the Protosta-nt the vigilance of the latter, who, with the primo of 
cause, and offering the king three subsidies and three Wales, kept wjitcliing cvcTy movement of the king, 
fifteenths, n(jt for the relief of his private wants, of But at the faiowcU audience, the inanpiis found opjor- 
whi(}h they thought proper to take no notice, but tunity, while bis secretary held the prineo and Bucking- 
solely for the purpose of making war against the ham engaged in conversation, pretending to tell them 
Spaiiiards and the troops of the Catholic League. The ^important nows,* to slip a paper into the king’s hands, 
address was carried to James by a deputation headed making signs to him to indicate that ho must read it 
by the aichbishop of Cantcrbuiy, wno on delivering alone. James did as desired, with the result of 
it made same scvcj*o vofloclions upon the treaebory of getting into a thorough state of alarm and constor- 
thc Spanish government, which elicited a curious nation. Tlie paper told the king that the piinco and 
reply fiom the king. “ I have nothing to say to the Buckingham w^oro holding liirn in confinement, every 
preamble of mv luid of Canterbuiy,” drily remarked person around him being in tlu'ir pay; and that a 
Jam< 3 a, “ but tlmt ho insinualod something in tt which scheme had boon laid for rostraiiung him from govern- 
I cannot allow of, for whonias ho said I have showed ment, and enforcing his abdiLation, "the first great 
myself sensible of the insincerity of with whom stop towards which was the bej^iiming of a war, 'which 
I lately had to deal, and of the indignity offered to would put tioops at the disposition of (ho eoivspiiators, 
my children. In this yon mast give mo leave to tell enabling them, with the helj) of iiarliament, to seize 
you that I have not expressed myself either seiisihlo his person, and put any restraint that might bo 
or insensible of the g(Kjd or bad dealing : it was desired upon his litoty of action. To save himself 
BueWngham’s relation to you which touched ujion it. from his enemies, James was advised to sign immo- 
But it must not Imr me, nor make Jupiter speak tliat diately an order for the arrest of Pmekingham, to 
which Jupiter speaks not ; for when I speak any such dissolve parliament, and to surround hiiiisidf with new 
thing, I will speak it with that reason, and l)ack it advisors, the oaii of Bristol being indicated among 
with that power which becomes a king.” I^was a the number. In a postscript to the pajier, it was 
vain boast of a very decropid poor 'old “ Jupiter,” stated that if his majesty should desire any further 
who, as all knew, had long lost his thunderbolts. To information, or proofs of tlie conspiracy, two persons, 
rt^sist the declaration of war was no more in the one of tjiem the secretary of the Spanish einhassy", and 
king’s power, and after higgling for a few days the other a holy priest, wore ready to furnish all that 
longer about money matters, demanding six subsidies was required. Jn his intense agitation, James adopted 
instead of three, but getting a blank refuiml, he was the proposal, and with the connivance of ono of the 
fain At last to give his consent to the oomiioncemont bedcharalxjr gentlemen, the secretaiy arill his oom- 
of hostilities. It was declared by royal proclamation panion, the latter a priest not only but a Jesuit, woi e 
that the treaties mode with Spain had oomo to an brought into his presence, and filled his head with 
end, to which edict, at the desire of the commons, such stories as to drive him for the moment to the 
there was added another, commanding a strict enforce- verge of insanity. Believing nearly all that was told 
tnent of the whole of the penal statutes against the him abouttheintontionsofhis son and of Buckingham, 
Homan Catholics. The judges and magistmies of ho yet could not resolve upon any act, but kept on 
. the kingdom were instructed to see carefully that no alternately blustering and whining, throwing out at 
recusants should escape through the meshes of the tlio same time mysterious and bioK^ji speeches, the 
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only effect of wWcli was to put his teepers more m 
their guard. TIowever, all on a suddon, tlio king 
seetuod to have made up his mind for a groat design ; 
i«3 declared Lis intention to reniovo fi'Oin liotidon to 
Windsor, ordered iris carriage, asked his son to take 
^eat at his side, and when Buckingluim was on the 
point of following, intimated to liim that he must 
stop behind. The minion was seized by sudden 
terror at the aimonn cement, and feeling as if the 
moimtnin to the top of wJiicli lio liotl raised himself 
was (!ollii])Hing nndm- liirn all at once, like the vision 
of srnno hidesousdioam, liis head got giddy, his (journgo 
left him, and ho broke out into a flood of tears. Then 
tlie king lx)gfin crying t(X), and tlio prince of Wales 
ftdlowed tljo<‘xanipic,and while all three were weeping 
in chorus, Ihe royal carriage drove leaving the 
duke kihind, utterly disconsolate and wretched, lie 
instinctively diviiu‘d that his next journey wotrld Iro 
10 the Tower, and to jrrepaio flir it, ho wont homo and 
got rid of another flood of gushing tears. 

Still weeping, stretched on Lis couch inan-attitudo 
of despair,*^ the cast-off minion, dictator* in parliament, 
and most popular man in England, was found by his 
friend, John Williams, the lord keeper, lately pro- 
moted to the bishopric of Jjincoln. IJishop Williams, 
since his access to power, had elaborated a most 
perfect spy system, which cnablo<l him at pi*csoiit to 
see much clearer .than Buckingham through the dark 
Web of intrigue that was spinning at court, and ho 
now camo to give his iiatioii help and advice, and, 
above all, that courage of which ho was so much in 
want 'i’hc riglrt reverend lord keeper iiad learnt^ 
from the mistress of the Spanish secretary of embassy,^' 
one of tiro croatur’es in his pay, that the king liad 
gone to Windsor 1u free himseif from his presumed 
oorrfinoin(‘nf, and punish the conh]nrah»r'8 who wished 
to dejnivo him of lire crown, and ho therefore advised 
Buckingham to hurry after his majcfsty immediately, 
and, as lie valued his life and his Irbcity, “ not to stir 
from his poi’son night or* day.’’ The counsel was too 
good not to be followed. Gather ing pluck, the minion 
followed on the heels of his royal master, and planting 
himself at his side like a shadow, inad(3 all further 
communi cation with the agents of the Spanish am- 
bassador impossible, intimidating at the saino time his 
feeble mind so mu(jh as to make him give up all 
further thoughts of lidding himself of his tutors and 
efteciing his Irlwratioii. The danger past, Buckingham 
sot to punisli the amlrassador* of I’hilip IV., Ui Mug 
him fjuip the kingdom with ignominy, after which he 
went to Club other foes, by inging accusations 
against them in irailiainent, reviving tho foi*midable 
system of impoachmords which had been bixmaht into 
use in the i)revious soHsion against Bacon ancf other\s. 
Tho first of his eiumiics thus punished was tho lord 
trcasur’cr, tho eail of Middlesex, a former tool of tho 
favouiitc, \Vho luul been taken by him from a London 
counting-lioUHc and raised to his high position, 
whom liO now wanted to cast down again for disobe- 
dience, and for op^x^sing his war policy. On the 
demand of Biukingham, backed by tJie prince of 
Wales, tho oominonsat om e impoaehed tho earl on tho 
gjrouJiJ of bribery. notwithstanding the extreme opjxr- 
sition of James, ho declared that the amvietion of liLi 
treasua^r would prove *' such a wound to tho crown 


that could not easily be healed ” But it was in to^ 
that the king himself hurried into patliamont, and in 
suasive speech endeavoured to apologize for Middlesex ; 
the commons tiinrcd a deaf oar, and maintaining theix 
charge, tho treasui or was found guilty by tire pcKsrs, 
condemned to lose Iris place, to pay a fine of fifty 
thousand pounds, and to be imprisoned in the Tower 
during his m.ajes<y’s pleasure. James was furious, 
and his fuiy made him prophetic. “ By God, Steouy," 
he cried, falling in great oholer upon his minion, 
“ you are a fool, and will shortly repent tliis folly, and 
will find that, in a fit of popularity, you are making 
a roil with which you will bo scourged yourself/* 
Then, turning round upon his son, tho king cried, 
*‘An(l you, too, will live to have your belly full of 
parliament imixiachmcnts, and when I shall bo dead, 
you will have too much cause to remember how much 
you have contributed to the weakening of tlie crown.” 
Tho prediction — reported by Lord Clarendon, in tho 
“History of the Rebellion” — ^was destined to be ful- 
lilled sooner tlian either James or Charles could expect. 

Having done all that Buckingham required, par- 
liament was prorogued on tho 20lh of Itfay till 
October, and then dissolved. Before the piorogation, 
sonio feeble attempts were made by the favourite, 
absalnte ruler of the realm at this moment, to enter 
u|3(ni tho war for tho humiliatioii of Spain, which ho 
hiid so much at heart, but they ])i‘oved aliortivo, tho 
kingdom having sunk to such a state of utter help- 
lessness and debility as appaiently not to bo able to 
produce either soldiers or sailors, ships or guns. 
Generals and admhals, had l)ocomo as 3 are as states- 
men ; there was nt)t a single individual in all 
England and Scotland eorajKdent to dijccfc the move- 
ments of an army ; and as for naval comma’" dei’s, tho 
race, so noble and so numerous but a generation 
before, sooiuod to have become extiuguished all on a 
sudden, leaving Buekiiigliain to assume, in addition 
to all Lis other titles, tliat of high admiral. 'J'o 
extricate himself from the difficulty of fighting with- 
out fighting-iuin, tho duke-admiral, immediately 
after tho prorogation of parliament, entered info 
agreements with Franoe, Savoy, Venice, Denmark, 
and Sweden,’* for a common attack upon tho nTinics of 
I’hilip IV., these states to furnish soldiers for tho 
war, while England was to provide mone 3 \ • Tho 
treaties dcstroyeil the very object which tho nation 
and the House of Commons had in view in desiiing 
tho commencomejit of hostilities, inasmuch as they 
j ceased Jto make ilm struggle one for tho Proteslant 
cause, Fiance tind Savoy, as well as Venice, though 
anxious to break the overbearing sway of the groat 
family occupying tho thrones of Si>ain and Austria, 
having not tho least intention to assist the Gorman 
refonuers, but feeling inclined ratlier to crush them, 
in conjunction with tho princes of tho Catholic 
Tjeaguo. However, tho agreements came to nothing in . 
the end, through tho failure of Buckingham to keep 
his part of tho stipulation, that of providing money. 
The greater part of throe subsidies and three fifteenths 
voted by parliament, amounting altogether to about 
I threo hundred iliousand pounds, were spent in a 
few months alter they had found their way into tho 
royal exche^iuer, nothing going to its destination but 
various small sums scut to tlie leader of the Protestant | 
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Axi 4 to the femily of the pritioe {^latino, ex- 
kio^ of Bohemia, now living upon alms in Holland. 
I3ie ©tospects of war becoming altogether indefinite, 
Buoiangham stirred in another direction by entering 
upon matrimonial negotiations with the French court, 
©rbposing that the prince of Wales should many the 


rrincess Henrietta Maria, third daughter of Henry 
lY., and sistor of the reigning monarch, Louis XllL 
The match was appi-ov^ of by the (jueon-mothcr, 
Mario do Medici, hatred of Spain inclining her for 
the moment to assist the views of Buckingham, so as 
to bring about a close alliance of all the European 
powers against Philip IV. and his Atistrian relatives ; 
and on her instigation I^ouis XIII. consented to 
despatch a special ambassador to England to conclude 
the treaty of marriage. I’lio affair was carried on with 
so much haste that in the cxnirse of little more than a 
month everything was signed and sealed, and the heir 
apparent was again placed under the solemn obliga- 
tion 1o take unto himself a wife — the erTgagemont 
1 x 1 the infanta being legally still in oj>eriition, and 
considered so by tlio eouit of Spain. Except by 
iorwarding the new policy of Buckingham ami of the 
prince of Wales, the French man iage treaty, which 
was signed on the 10th of November, 1624, was not 
in any w'ay so favourable as that sworn to by Cb^irles 
at Madrid, for besides containing all the stipulal’ions 
legarding religion insisted upon by the Spanisli 
govcrnincht, it gave the Princess Ilonriotta Maria far 
greater rights tlian conceded to the infanta, granting 
her, among other piivilcges, that of educating her 
ohildrcii till the age of thirteen, while at the same 
time her dowry was fixed at only one lnuidrtd 
thonsaiid pounds, or ono-tontli of that of the daugliter 
of Philip* J V. \^hen bocoiuing known, the French 
treaty Croat ed the greatest dissatisfaction, so alarming 
to Buckingliiim as tx) dtivo him to make one more 
effort to commfiK o hostilities against Spain, and to 
let tlio huge. W!ir-cry of the people diovu till other 
shouts. 

The fiifet step in commoncing war was to find a 
military commander, and none being to bo had in 
England, Bui?kiiigham cost his eyes upon the German 
Count Mansfeld, one of the best captains of the 
Protestant Union, and who had won distinction in 
sovefal campaigns against Bavaria and Austria, 
though unfortunate in all his encounters with Tilly, 

E tost of Catholic generals, who had won against 
the important battle of the White Mountain, 
which took the Bohemian cixiwii from the iioivl of 
James’s somin-law. On the invitation of the king, 
Mansfold came to England late in the autumn of 1624, 
landing almost naked, the ship conveying him being 
wrecked on the aiast and all the crew drowned ; but 
the misfortune was little to a man of his stamp, and 
he immediately sot to work carrying out the bisk for 
which he stood engaged, that of first raising troops 
and afterwards leading thorn to battle. It was 
stipulated that he should have twenty thousand 
pounds a month, and twelve thousand solaiors, which 
latter wore to be raised by impressment in London 
and other towns.; and upon tliose conditions ho pio- 
mised to do his best to recover the Bhonish provinces 
for their legitimate ruler, the prince palatine. Tho 
twelve thousand men having been pressed into 


service, they were driven dwwn to Dover, the vilest 
rabble that ever marched on tho road ; and having ! 
hung a number to encourage discipline, but witlioivt 
any attempt of drilling the rast for soldicis, the 
swarm of unclean bt>ings w^as put on board ship and 
esarried across the Chanuol. Arrived at Calais, tho 
French governor refused to let them knd, altliough 
he was told that tho duko of Buckingham liad 
obtained from Louis XIJL, in tho negotiationH 
springing out of tho marriage treaty, tho promise of a 
free pjvssago through his teriitory for the English 
army that was to reconquer tlio palatinate. How- 
ever, tho governor of Calais did not think himself 
justified to consider tho ragged, mutinous crowd 
which Count Mansfeld liad hi ought into tlio liarlxjur 
an army, and on<,‘rgoticalJy opposed their getting on 
shore until having leceivtid further and moie speoifie 
instnibiions from liis govornmoiit. I^he instructions 
wore long in arriving, and after a troublesome delay, 
Mansfihl found hiinsidf compelled to make sail for. 
the cojwt of Holland, and succeeded in running Ins 
trsms)3ort8 up the Itiver Scheldt, near tJie island of 
Walchoron, in tho piovinco of Zealand. r>ut hero 
again tho same vrant of orderly arrangements as at 
Calais became visible. Tho favouiito, into whose 
hands an* ill fortune had thrown the govornmeut of 
England, was entering upon what he intended to ho a 
mighty war, with less preparation tluin upon which he 
would have hazarded a couit entorluinmont ; all that 
ho had done towards tho gi’oat str uggle that was to lay 
the power of Spain in the dust, was to kidnap a crowd 
^of un fori unates, mostly jogues and vagabonds, to pack 
them like slaves on boaixl fisliing boats, taken forcibly 
from their owm‘rs, and to start them on tho sea, 
whichever way the wind might blow tlicm. ITo liad 
ciitcnsd upon no written tioaty for tho passiige of 
the kidnappcid Eiigbshmen tlnough Franco, but 
trusted to vague verbal promises, and WTth tho 
government of Holland ho had made no agreement of 
any kind, ’J’ho coiiscquerice was that tlie Dutch 
authorities, with more severity than tho governor of 
Calais, not only refused a landing b) Mansfeld’s 
soldiers, but oven forbade them to pur’chaso food. As 
oxcubo for this gross inhumanity, unpardonable on 
the part of a people Ixmnd to England by so many 
ties as the Fiotostants of the Low (birntiies, the 
plea was xmt in that there existed a scaivify of nio- 
visions in tho towns of Zealand, which might lead to 
groat distress if food was allowed to bo taken away. 
The x>atnoti(3 Zealandeis adhered to Ihoir resolution 
oven on tho breaking out (*f a dire famine on board 
the crowded English fleet, which, coupled wdth 
disease, carried off in a very bliort time luoio than 
one-half of tho wretched iiivolimhiry soldiers, iin^ 
posing njron Mansfeld, who ^himself had to suffer 
fiom hunger and illness, tho duty of takiqg back 
tho surviving ir»en under his command ^to England. 
Ketunred' to their native soil, the remnant of Mairs- 
feld’s troops, pale, emaciated croatnies, with fever and 
starvation engraven on their facxjs, speedily deserted, 
thus bringing tho superb design of Buckingham to 
humble the greatest military power in the woild by 
the weight of his jicraonal liatred to a prematuie cud. 

^ Tho expedition to Zealand wuk the coiicliiding 
©vent of tho reign of James. All da the autumn 
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of 1624 tlio king had h6en strflPering from illneas, 
apriiigiiig out of a complication of disorders, rheuma- 
tism, Btbne, and gout, to which was added, in tho 
first' month of 10^5, a now disease, which the doctors 
called the quartan ague. It was caused, they said, by 
drinking too much wine and eating too much fniit, 
and they recommended abstinence in both respects ; 
but James would not hear of it, and kept drinking 
and eating more than oTcr. “ Truly,” Bishop Good- 
man reports, “ 1 think his majesty did feed a little 
more than moderately upon fruits; ho had his 
grapes, his nectarines, and other finiits, in his own 
keeping, and losidos wo did see tliat ho fed voiy 
plentifully on them from abroad. I rememllbr tliat 
the gardoner wlio sometimes did present him with the 
first strawberries, cherries, and otlier fruits, was 
kneeling to the king with some speech, desiring his 
majesty to accept them, and that he was sorry they 
wore no bettor, with such like coraptiimuital matter ; 
but tho kigg never had the patience to hear him ono 
word, but his hand was in the basket. After tliis 
eating of fruit in tho spring time, his body fell into a 
great looseness, which, although while ho was young 
did tend to preserve his health, yet now, lieing grown 
towards sixty, it did a littlo weaken his body ; and 
going from Theobald’s to Newmarket, and stirring 
abi'oad when the coldness of the year was not past, it 
could not bo prevented but ho must fall into a quartan 
ague.” Upon his getting apparently dangerously ill, 
in the second week of March, James was taken back 
to Tho<)bald’s, and tho doctors began operating upon 
him, together with Buckingham, who; in acklition to 
his other numerous occupations, was fond of practising 
as an amateur physician. 'I’he doctors gave his 
majesty internal modioinos, and the duke offered liim 
powders and applied outwaixlly a “ black plaister,” 
which acts wore aftorwai’ds very much talked of, 
giving rise to multifarious rumours of poisonings. 
“ Tho king,” according to Roger (/oko, “ liaving had 
an ague, the duke of Biickinjjham did, upon Monday, 
ilio 21st of Maich, when in the judgment of tho 
j)hysicians tho ague was declining, apply plaisters to 
the wrists and belly of tho king, and also did deliver 
several (quantities of drink to tho king, though sorao 
of the physicians did disallow ihovoof, and refused to 
meddle furihov with tho king until tho said qdaislers 
worotrrmnoved.” As reported by Sir Anthony Wolldoa, 
tho king frcrquently implored the carl of Mcmtgomei y, 
ono of th(3 attendants ho most trusted, lobe caictul 
that ho had fair play, cxc.l dming on ono occasion, 
when told that tho ague was sehhnn fabil, “ Ah, it is 
n(»t the ague that afTlicts mo, but tho qjowdor 1 liavo 
taken, and tho black plaister they have laid pn mv 
stoniach” Tho suspicions of the dying monaren 
w(jro quobably unfiomflcd, for it required no other 
poison tlian what ho himsc'lf had taken to overthrow 
a diseased Mdy, governed by a diseas< 3 d mhul. 

^ The cud of James was nobler than mufth of Ins 
life, full of calm, quiet courage and (liiistlan resigna- 
tion, On Wednesday, the 2liid of March, there was 
a consultation of all the physicians, and tho opinion 
come to was that the illness of the king must prove 
• fatal in a very short time. Tho loid koeptT, Bishop 
Williams, who had never hfftllie he dsuU of James from 
hi8 first illness, wont to hiui with the annoimcomei t 


“ I come ” ho said, “ to your Aajesty with the mes«^ 
of Isaiah to Hozekiah, to exhort ybu to set your house 
in order, for ypur days are numborod in thq world*** 

'J'o which the king replied, ** Iam satisfied, and I 
wish you to assist mo in preparing to j;o henoo$ and 
to bo with Christ, whose mercies 1 pray for and hope 
to find.” Feeling his strength doclino, he sent for 
his son, wliom ho retained in conversation for three 
hours, solemnly exhorting him to lead a religions life, 
to uphold the church of England, and to take the 
family of tho palatine under his protection. On 
Thursday evening, tbe 24th of Maich, the king 
received tl )0 sacrament, and then fell into a lethargic 
state' for forty-eight hours, breathing heavily, and 
with his tongue so swollen that it was with difficulty 
ho could make himself iind(*rstood. A littlo before 
break of day on Sunday, James slightly rallied, and 
expressed a wish to have another interview with 
Prince Charles, who on hoai-ing it arose instantly, 
and in hfs night-dress knelt at tho foot of tho bod. 

Tho king made a conviilsivo effort to laiso himself on 
his pillow, bonding forwaid as if d(^-sirous to oom- 
miinK^te something of inqiortanco, hut though his 
lips were seen moving, the words could not bo under- 
stood. Then all qirosent Kink on their knees in silent 
praybr, joined in by tho dying monaridi in scarce 
amlFolo “ Veni, l)(jmina Josu a few moments after 
his head sank back, and ho ceased to breathe, without 
any appearance of pain. The lord keeper fliorouqiou ^ 
approached the death-lx'd, and closed the eyes of tho 
king. 

To tho right reverend lord kceqier also fell tho 
task of preaching the funeral sermon at tho burial of 
the king in Westminster Abbey. It wjis a very re- 
raarkabTo seimon. “Solomon,” hcvoxclaimAci, “was 
the only son of his motlier : so was King James. 
Solomon was of complexion white and ruddy : so was 
King Jamos» Solomon was an infant king : so was 
King Janios. Solomon began his reign din ing tho life 
of his prcdocossor ; so did King James. Solomon whs 
t wice crowned and anoi nted a king : so was Kin g James. 
Solomon was learned alM>vo all princes: so was King 
James. Yet, towards the end, King Solomon haci 
secret enemies, and did go to war wdiile close to the 
grave : so had, you know, and so did King James. 

And Solomon slept with his fathers and was hnribd in 
the city of David, and his boii Rchoboaru reigned in 
his stead.” 

^ : 

SECTION II. 

Charles I. 

Thkhk were few tokens of public lament on the death 
of Jiiines, and few oxi>ro8sions of joy at the oooession 
of Charles. Having remained for twenty-four houra 
at the mansion where his father’s corpse was lying, 
Charles took coa<ffi at Theobald’s on Monday, the 28th 
of March, and rode to London, with his "friend and 
inscpamblc companion, tho duke of Buckingham, ^ ' 
his side* Tho same day tho heialds proclaimed tlie . ^ 

king’s acw*,OHsion at Whitohall and Cheapside, uijder , ^ 

heavy gusts of rain and wind, among crowds 




QXm AND MrtlTABY, 


^ ^ the eky, Jtt wasi not the wealhor alone, 


the tinoertamty of political events, that or 
'm fading of the multitude, but the di’ead of the 

ft ^e, which had just made a fresh ap^ranoo in 
ity, unusually early in the season and unusuaUy 
threatening, and was stalking around rapidly to gri^H) 
its victims. Possessed df more physical oourage than 
, hts father, King Charles on his part showed no fear 
of the plague, but went freely amor>g the people, talk- 
ing to all in a condescending manner, and making 
, visible efforts to gain personal popularity. ITis whole 
mind seemed bent towards this one object, to the 
neglect of higher aims ; for it was known in a few 
days that ho had made no changes in the goveitiment, 
intending to keep the whole administration of the 
kingdom in tlio old groove, and leaving the supreme 
power moi'o than ever in the hands of Buckingham. 
The fii-st matters in which he himself took an active 
part wore the burial of his father and his own 
marriage, for both of which he made preparations at 
the same time. On the 30th of March, three days 
after the deatliof his parent, ho signed the ratification 
i of the treaty of marriage with Princess llonriotta 
Maria of Fianoo, and the wedding by proxy b)ok 
place on the 1st of May. On the 3rd of May there 
was a general illumination of the capital in honour of 
the king’s man-ingo, tlio bolls of all the chui;ches 
ringing, and bonfires in every street ; and four days 
after, 'OH the 7th of May, the king buried his father 
at Westminster vrith immense pomp, he and Bucking- 
ham following the bier as chief mourners. Imme- 
diately after the funenil Bucltingham started for 
Paris to bi ing home the bride. Ho woht accompanied * 
by an immense retinue of nobles, guards, and atten- 
dants, Rijpli as had not bcjen soon in tlio train of an 
English ambassaJor since the days of Cardinal Wolsey’s 
visit to Francis T., and his arrival in the capita^ of 
Franco was made tlio occasion of gmnd festivities, 
prepared unddy* the aiispicies of a now ruler u^hich the 
kingdom had lately rooeivod, and who, holding his 
power on the same tenure as Ehickinghani, was 
anxious to make the latter his friend. The name of 
the new ruler was Annand#Jean Duplossis, Cardinal 
liicholioii. By a remarkable concuiTcnco of circum- 
stances, it had come to pass that tho throe most 
powerful monarchies of Europe had arrived to bo 
governed, at one and the same time, not by kings but 
by kings* favourites, the count of Olivarez wielding 
tho scoptro of Spiin, the duke of Buckingham that of 
England, and Cardinal Kichcliou that of ^Franco. 
The fate which made minions monarehs had certainly 
been least propitious to England. 

The meeting of Buckingham and Richelieu, though 
ostensibly bearing upon nolhiug but tho ceremonies 
of a royal marriage, was yet of considerable political 
importance. The cardinal had only been in power 
‘ for about a year on the arrival of Buckingham, but 
. " the time had been long enough to manifest tho chief 
eb^ts of the new policy which ho wished to inaugu- 
rate, and which on tho wliole were well made to 
receive the co-operation of England, To achieve the 
g^tnoss of his country, tho koy-stone of his ambition, 
Bicheliou aimed at establishing a strong government, 
atrong within, and strong without; the first object 
I , meant to acoomplish % breaking tlio paramount 


SMmy of the nobility, either by force or intrigue, 
opposing to tho turbulent baions tho industrial 
middle classes, and the second by humbling the 
political power most opposed to the rising inlluoiice 
of France, the house of fcJpain-Austria. Both of tlioso 
aims, but especially tho second, might fairly claim 
tho i^palhy of England, tho more so as being 
already pledged to a war in aid of tho Piotestant 
intei^st in Gcnnany, wliicli in its main features was 
nothing but aii aitempt to how down tho iron 
dominion of Spanish and Austrian swords, sole oppo- 
nent to tho peaociiblo growth and progiess of the new 
faith in the lands that had been tho cradle of tho 
reformation. That France and England combined 
sliould enter upon tho mighty struggle, was evidently 
tho clearest interest of oaoli, if not an absolute neces- 
sity, and Kicliclicu so far understood it that during 
all tile marriage D(*gotiatious he had kept this end in 
view, bringing it more distinctly forwaid when 
finding himself face to face with tlie illustrious 
favoinilo who was standing at tho lidim of tho 
English vessel of state. But tho cardinal had yet to 
learn tho true character of tho man whom chance hud 
raised to such high ix)sitioii; his ox|)eclationB of 
Buckingham’s talent wore not great, but yet weie far 
above reality, and before the minion of two kings had 
lioon a week in Paris, Richelieu saw that for the time 
being he must dispense with tie co-operation of 
England in his foreign policy. At the first interview 
the cardinal conceived a strong antipathy against the 
vain, frivolous, and conceited favourite, who assumed 
tho airs of an irresistible conqueror, witli the fate of 
tho world lying in his hands ; and tho aversion thus 
created was raised to deep enmity by subsequent 
events, not unlike those wliich had happciicd at 
Madrid two years boft)JO. Always engaged in af- 
tempts of seduction, as among the cliiof objects of his 
existence, Buekinglmm had no sooner arrived in Paris 
when ho tried to got intimate, with the priricijxil 
court beauties, and with extraordinary audacity offered 
iris gallantries even to the young queen, tho wife of 
Louis XIII. Neglected by her consort, and not mncli 
above the standard of the most licentious court in 
Europe, tho royal lady listened with marked favour 
to tho compliments of the handsome English duke, who 
in a short space of time became her declared lover, 
and tho constant com^Hinion of her idle hours. There 
were rumours wliispored about that her majesty had 
admitted the favourite even to nocturnal mootings ; 
and tlio scandal became so great that tho king himself,, 
very indifferent otherwise to what was going on 
around him. had a message convoyed to Buckingliain, 
informing him that though as ambassador ho enjoyed 
immunity from the Bastille, he yet was not beyond 
the reach of secret daggers, • The effrontery of the 
favourite vms not abashed Irp tho threat, and he was 
heard to boast publicly that he woi^d* continue to 
visit the, queen against all the power of France, 
Watching these doings, Bicbolieu trembled with 
inward rage* Under his priestly roiKjs and cold 
diplomatio manners the cardinal hid buniing passions; 
he, too, bad lifted his eyes to the youthful queen, but 
had be^ spumed and treat^ with contempt^ till Jiis 
gjaftbetion was turned into bitter animoKity. ilis hatred i 
now was transfeiTed to his sucoc ^-ihl rival, and i 
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ob&quered by Buckinghaija in the field of love, ho 
dotenttinod to take la« revenge in the field of politi(5s. 
After Severn! weeks* festivities, the i'avonrito left 
the I'ronch capital on the Jlrd of Juno, with his 
charge, Ihinoess Henrietta Maria, accompanied by 
the young queen and Marie do Medici as far as 
Amiens, where, as whispered the court gossijis, 
the matrimonial honour of Jjouis XI IT. was sulJiod 
by another clandestine inteiview. On the 12th of 
Juno the illustrious travellers crosftcd the Channel, 
and that night ITonrietta Maiia, wlio Jmd assumed 
the title of queen of England, slept at Dover Castle, 
while King Charles rested at Cantoi bury. The next 
morning, his majesty rode forward to receive his 
sjKUiso, and his mooting her at the castle gave rise to 
a somewhat lively soeno. Since ho had s(3on her in 
Paris, two years 'before, Henrietta Maria— now little 
more than fifteen — had grown considorablyf and 
scarcely knowing her ngain, (fiiarles looked at her 
with some surprise. “ Then the king,” reported an 
ryowitnestf, “ took her up in his anna, kissed ht^r, and, 
talking witli her, cast down liis eyes towaids her foot, 
which she soon perceiving showed him her shoos, 
saying to this effect, ‘ Sir, 1 stand upon my own fi'et, 
and have no helps by a’t; thus high I am, and 
neither higher nor lower.’ *' Describing the poi sonal 
appearance of the new queen consort of England, the 
witness adds; “She is nimble and quick, black-eyod, 
brown-haired, ancf in a word, a bravo lady.” From 
Dover, Charles took liis nimble and quick little 
^ouso in slow stages, by way of Koc.h 'ster and 
Qravostmd, to liondoii, ontoiing tho city in a splendid 
barge, but amidst a deluge of rain, as violent as that 
which had grocttHl tho hcialds on tlie day of pnx^la- 
mation. Iho people, still scared by llui i aging of tlio 
pestilence, scorned i)lcasod with tho lively a[)])earanco 
of the young quoon, but looked with ill-conceahid 
dislike upon the long train of priests following in her 
rear’, they appearing to watch every one of her move- 
ments, while scowling, with an air of defiance, ujxm 
such signs of Protestant or ship as were visible 
around them. Tlio evil impiessioii of the first day 
was not lessoned by what the multitude aftorwaids 
learned about tho doings and surroundings of the 
youthful princess whom 1 luckinghain had brought over 
from France. Zealous Protestants I’epeated to each 
other willi horror that she had not loss than twenty- 
nine priests with lior, besides one bishop, under thirty 
years ()f ago, and an unknown nuinbor of Jesuith and 
laymen sr ^pocied to bo Itoi.ush agents. Mass was 
celebrated with great pomp on Sundays and sainm’ 
days ill the qu(»eTi’8 private chapel at IMiitchull; and 
thouglr the. king had givrn orders tliat none but tho 
servants and attendfin»s of his consort shotild be 
adinittod, it was bel reeved that the prohibition was 
nut .strictly ke^)t up, and that many English subjects, 
secret and jvotess^d Homan (Catholics, ti^ok .advantage 
, of tho oppoitmnly to join in the colebratipn of the 
rites of theiv clmrcli. ( ’havles hlmst^lf was not at all 
ploaKfid ^\ith tho injudicious aulour of tho luiestly 
crowd hang" Tig about his wile, and who were besetting 
him daily lor new fwoni's, while thronging her 
^ chamber to such an extent as almost to exclude Ins 

S iresonco. In the first wank of thoii arrival they 

pmanded that a chaj/el should bo built for ihelv* 


especial use within or near St James’s Palooe, and on 
tho king’s refusal, Henrietta Maria put on suU^ looks, 
showing protracted bid humour. By this timo 
Charles as well as olhorsTiad discovered that though 
the nimble and quick young lady of fifteen could be - 
very agreeable if she liked, wie also understood the art 
of making liersolf very disagreeable. “ Tho queen,” a 
court gentleman, master Meade, informed his friend 
in a letter, “howsoever little of stature, and of 
pleasing countenance, if she bo pleased, is yet full of 
spirit and vigour, and of more than or dinary resolu* 
tion. Divers of us being at Whitehall to boo her, 
being at dinner, and the room somewhat over-hcatod 
with the fire and the company, she, with one frown, 
diovo us all out of tho cliamber. I suppose none but 
a quoon could have cast such a scowl.” 

1 1 was not long before the thoughts of tho people 
were taken off from tho now (pioeii to weightier 
affairs. Writs for a new parliament had been issued 
soon aft 01 tho proclamation of (.’liarles, and tho 
session, after several short prorogations, was opened 
on tho 18th of June, a few days after tho entry of 
IJenrietta Maria into the capital. Tho king opened 
parbament in person, many of the members noting 
with smyuise his wearing a crown, contrary to the 
ensh^fn of English kings previously to their corona- 
tion^ disregardc‘d in this instance, as many said, 
through his majesty wishing to express distinctly that 
ho claimed his enprorno power by right divine, and 
not by any election, or |)opiilar recognition, which 
the ceremony of coronation might scorn to represent. 
What was moi’o noted still than the wearing of the 
crown was, that the king’s speech was somewhat 
peremptory in tone, although sensible on the whole, 
and agreeably distinguislied by its biovity^fiom tfic 
long rambling orations of tiro prc^vioiis occujuint of 
the throne. But in its purpoii; it was tho same: his 
majesty was in great wJint of money, and implored 
the representatives of tlie jroople to gna»t him a supply, 
as soon as jrossible, find as largo ns i>ossil)le. Charles 
told the coinmoq|i with much enndonr tliat his father 
had left him no oilier legacy but a debt of nearly a 
million sterling; that Igs sisler and br*othcr-iii-law 
had added to it, and continued adding; and that he 
himself since his accession had already been com 
pellod to incur large liabilities, so that altogetl^pr it 
was of the utmost necessity to relieve liis wants with- 
out delay, in order not to impair the honour and 
dignity of tho crown. Tho spt^och from the throne 
gave rise to but few comments, tho members agreeing 
as to tho indi#i}X)ii.8iiblenesR of voting a supply, 
though not as to tlie amount. Some thought it 
reasonable . bfjfore entering at all upon financial 
matte.rs to ask the king for tho redress of grievances, 
complained of, but not remedied, in the former reign ; 
others desired an account of tho cmjrloyment of the 
hist subsidy, granted for the recovery of the palatinate ; 
while others again pi-oposed, before doing anything * 
else, to discuss tho state of religion, and to insist ' 
iqron the strict enforcement of tho laws against 
Koman Catholics, some of whiidi, it was said, hod 
been illegally suspended by the govenimont. The 
last subject at once gave rise to a spirited debate, 
and seemed on the jroint of engrossing tho attention 
of parliament, when a mightier topic oven than that 
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tif religion ♦presented itself to The ptegue 

at the door ef the House of Commons. 

Wjbilo uro are now speaking,** said a member, inter- 
rupting the religious debate* “the death-bell is 
^ling every minute,** Seised by a sudden panic, 
t|iO commons quickly passed a vote for two subsidies,' 
qualifying the smallness of the grant by the declara- 
tion of its being “ the first fruit of their love to their 
prinoe,** and then adjourning their sittings. Not to 
hear the fatal bell again “ tolling every minute/* it 
was decided at the same time that a proposition made 
by the' government should bo accepted, whiph was 
that parliament should reassemble, at the end of its 
adjournment, not at Westminster but at Oxford- 
The Oxford sittings opened on the appointed day, 
the Ist of August, amidst universal excitement, 
caused W the nows of strange events which had 
reached England during tlio recess. King James, a 
few months before his death, had consented to accom- 
modate his royal ally, Louis XIII., with tho loan of 
eight men-ofwar, one of them a ship of^ho royal 
navy, called the “ Vanguard,” and tho others large 
merchant vessels, heavily armed, and pressed into 
service for tho purpose of making war upon Sptiin. 
The agreement concluded with the FixMicn monarch 
was that tho eight mcn-of-war should join his own 
fleet, about to proceed to the port of Genoa, one of tho 
chief arsenals of riiilip IV., and should either iisiko 
an attack upon that place, or watch the shipping 
entering and leaving it, capturing as many prizes as 
offered themselves. At tho death of James, the fleet 
had not yet sailed for Genoa, Louis XII J. liaving 
come to the conclusion that he coTild employ it much 
bettor ilian against the most Catholic king, namely, 
against his own Protestant subjects. For some time 
past tho Huguenots, suffering under fearful oppres- 
sion, had taken to^rms again to protect thoir lawful 
privileges, notably those conceded by Henry IV. in 
the Edict of Nantes ; and to be in a better attitude to 
treat with the government, they had seized Jtlio city 
and fortress of La KocLollo, old centre of Protestant 
movements, and which had seived mayya time before 
as last refuge of tho ptjrsecntod martyrs of religion. 
It was to reconquer tho Iluguqnot city that Louis XIII. 
stopped the expedition into the Spanish seas, order- 
ing all tho ships composing it, including the English 
vessels, to proceed to Dieppe, and to wait there till 
being ready to fall in fiill force upon La Kochelle. 
King Charles and Buckingham, when applied to give 
their consent to tho now arrangement, were un- 
sciiipulous enough to do so; but tho officers and 
crows of the eight men-of-war openly ^refused fc obey 
tho orders communicated to them by the French 
admiral, and being led towards Diopjio, they broke 
out into tumult, and forcibly tunu'd their ships 
homeward, declaring that they would rather be 
hanged in England than lie slaves to the French 
king and fight against thoir own religion. They all 
returned to the Downs, fiom whence the captain of the 
^ Vanguard,’* and general commander of the English 
squadron, Vice-admiral Pennington, wrote to the 
king, informing him of the mutinous conduct of his 
cibws, and asking for ftirther orders. In the mean 
time deputies of the Huguenots had arrived in 
liOndon, imploring the govcinment not to lend 
yo».. II. » 


Ihglish vessels fbr thoir destruction, and the king 
solemnly promised not to Mo so; but the assurance 
had no sooner been given, when Charles, with 
scandalous duplicity, sent an express to Pennington, 
commanding him to surrender the “ Vanguard to 
tho French, and to compel the other seven ships, 

“ oven to sinking,*’ to follow the example. The vice- 
admiral obeyed his orders; ho laid hold of ihe 
merohantmon, fired after them on their attomj>ting 
to escape, and snoceedecl in delivering up to the 
French the whole squadron, except one ship, tho 
“ Neptune/* tho captain of which, yir Ferdinand 
Gorges, leturned shot for shot, and inado his way 
home. The crows of the seven remaining vosstds, 
oven when surrounded by Fiench mcn-of-war, refused 
to turn thoir hands against tho fluguenots; they 
took to tho boats and deserted in bodies, some going 
to tho defenders of La Rochelle, and others returning 
to England. They spread all over tlio country, thoir 
vcucos raised against the perfidy of King (Charles and 
his advisers. , 

When Charles opened tho adjourned parliamentary 
session on tho Ist of August, in tho great hall of 
Christ Church, Oxford, gloom and resentment were 
depicted on all countenances. No cheers greeted tho I 
speech from tlie tln'ouo, tho ohiof subject of which 
again was a demand for money to cover the necessities 
of the royal exchequer, and also 'Mo carry on the 
war/* The king gone, tlio general indignation burst 
forth. One member said as war had boon si^oken of, 
he sliould like to know exactly with what power 
England was at war for the time being, and Low tho 
hostilities were ‘carried on, while another, going a 
step further, boldly denounced Buckingliam as tho 
curse of the country, and tho originator of tho perfidy 
of lending English ships to attack men dear to tho 
whole nation, the Protestants of La Rocliello. At the 
second sittiiig of tho commons, it was decided not to 
grant any further subsidies to tho crown till the often 
complain d of grievances wore remodiod, and tho 
administration of home and foreign afiaii s carried on 
in a more honest manner. In tho debates that ensued, 
apoak(3r after speaker repeated that tho public money 
was ill employed, and tho king ill advised ; that the 
improvidence of the government had reached such a ' 
height that it could be endured no longer ; that iho 
war engaged in by tho former parliament, and fui 
which subsidies hud been voted, was “managed by 
contrary designs /’ and that, finally, they had retuwm 
to petition the king for a stout hand and sounder 
counsels to manage his afiaiis.*’ The animosity 
against Buckingham manitcjstcd in tlio House of 
Commons was stronger still among tho knxls, where . 
tlio earl of Bristol, who, after his lotum from Spain 
had been kept under restraint by tho favourite, vsras 
giving vent to his wrath. 'After giving a full 
•account of tho negotiations for tho hand of tho 
infanta, ho dononne^ Buckingham as belli g the solo 
cause of tiie rupture with Spain, brought' on for 
merely personal objects, to satisfy his spito against 
the count of Olivarez, and against tho true interest 
of England. An inquiry was resolved upon, but 
before it had commenced tho favourite came forward 
with a threat against Bristol. “I am minded,” ho 
Cj|icd, “ to leave that business asleep, nt if it should 
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awake, it will prove a Uon to dovovir him who co- waa taken, out by tho peraon that wan to ii. 

operated with Olivarez.*' On the ninth day of the When tho plagiio was somewhat and 

session the king himself made his appearance in tho died in London but two thousand five hundred in a 
House oi Lords, and summoning tho oommons to tlio week, ii fell to Judge 'Whitolwk’s turn to go to 
bar, told them to make haste to vole his supplies; Weslminstor Hall, to adjourn Michaelmas term 
they wore losing time, he said, in idle discussions, thence to licading. Accordingly ho wont from Ins 
dangerous, if for no otlior reason, for that tho plague, house in lliu'kinghamshiro to Horton, near Oolnbrodk, 
creeping slowly up from tlio capital, might reach and tho next nioniing oarly to Ilydo Park Comer, 
them, lie ended by infoiining the coiiimuns, sarcas- whore Lt^aiid Lis letinuo dined on tho ground, with 
tioally, that if not voting tho rt'quirod subsidit’s im- au<‘h meat and drink as they brought in the coach 
mediately, he would have to take care of their health with them, and afterwards ho drove fast through the 
for thorn, and, sending them to their homos, tiy to stroois, which were empty of people, and overgrown 
manage without them and their money. The threat with grass, to Westminster Hall, wlioro tho officers 
liad no other eflbct than that of bringing on a short wore ready; and the judge and liis company went 
disensbion about Ihe oineigeney of granting a supply, stiaighi to the King’s Bench, adjonruod tlio court, 
A few members scjointHl in favour of it, on the ground returned to his ('oaeh, and drove away presently out 
tliat it would be wise to eonciliato the king, whoso of town.” Anotlior dcsonption of tfio a&jx;ct of 
nocessiticH, as all knew, were really pix^ssing; but London under the ])laguo, in the summer of 1G25, and 
in reidy to this it waa said that m(‘ro necessity was a tho dis(»rganization of all society, was left by William 
bad counsellor, made use of a conlinnal firgumont for Lilly, wl o got famous subsequently as “astrologer,” 
Mipplios, In all parliaments, and “that those who had but for the time being did not oo(mj>y himself with 
put tho king and kingdom to such couhtaut necessities the stars, but was living in tho Ijumblo eajiacify of 
and hazttids ought to answer for it.’* A proposition si'iwant to a shopkeeper in tho Strand. His employer 
for tho impeachment of Buckingham followed in tho idti away when tho danger of tno postilonco iKtcamo 
wake of tho debate, on the first news of which Charles sc i ions, leaving him alone in charge of the house, 
abruptly signed an order for tho dissolution of parlia- “ My master was no sooner gone,” says Lilly, “ when 
mont. It was read by comiuissioti on the 12th of I hpught a bass viol, and got a teacher to instruct mo; 
August, the Oxfqrd session having just lasted twelve the intervals of time I spent in bowling in Lincoln’s 
da^. Though short in space of time, it widened Jun Fields with Wat the cobbler, J)i(‘k tho black- 
immensely tho groat gulf that was opening between smith, and such like companions. Wo wore some- 
parliament and the throne. times at our woikat six in tho morning, and oou- 

Among tho iKJOple the sudden dissolution of pailia- tinned till throe or four in the afteinoon, many times 
mont was little noticed for ilie moment, tho attentioif without broad or drink* all that while. Soraetimos I 
of all being absorbed by tho dreadful spread of the wont to church and hoard fiinoial sermons, of which 
plague. Superstition added to its terrors; tho un- there wore great plenty ; at other times I h out early 
hefud-of growth of the pestilonfio, it was said, was a to St. Antholin’s, in tho city, wheA there was every 
judgmc'iit of heaven for tho king havmg wedd<*d a morning a seimou. Tho most ablo people of tho oily 
“papist and idolater,” and biiiiging a swarm of priests andsulmibs woio out of lown; if any remained, it 
into tho country, who intended upsetting the true wore siyjh as wore engaged by parish affioos to remain, 
faith and light anew the fires of porseciition. It was No habit of a gentleman or woman continued. Tho 
lomarked alho that tho reign of James had commenced woful calamity of that year was giievous, people 
with a posliloneo, but much milder than tho one now dying in the open fields and in tlio stn'ots. At last, 
raging, which was held to prognosticate evils of far in August, the bills qf moitality had so inereased 
direr import than any that had yet fallen upon tho lliat very few people had thoughts of surviving tho 
Bufiering nation. The honors of tho plague were vast contagion.” The plague did not cease in liOudon till 
cuongh to generate such and other eoiiccplions. Its Ootolmr, by which time the great city liad assumed 
liny was greatest in the capital ; but the gliastlyeon- tho stillness of a graveyard. No war, however *iiorco, 
tagioii gradually cjropt tin ough the provinces and the could have produced a tithe of tho ravages of the 
spiiitof self ])rosoi vation juedominating ove: t ^(‘ly hideous ])eBtilonee, sprung, according to the Puritans, 
i>ihor reeling, all interei I'iuiunication ceased, town fioni want of godliness, but, in good truth, rather from 
separating itself from town, and village from villag<^, want 6f clean lii)L«>8. 

till tho houses themselves beeamc'fojtiessoh, and fiionds Charles exhibited eonsidorable personal bravery 
«and relations looked ufjon each other witli fear and during the wlioh^ time of tlie plaguo, due in part to 
dread. Sir Jaim*h Whittilook, puisne judge of the tho entii-e occupation of his mind with a great Bchomo 
eouriof King’s Brnoh, “a stout, wise, and learned propounded by Buckingham. Seeing all his popularity 
man’ was one the witnesses of the pestilence in gone, and an impoaolimont hanging over his head, in 
the capital, and liis son lef( an a])palJing description tho event of the meeting of anoSior pailiaiuont, which 
i which he coiqjposed. In was inevitable, the favourite had conceived the idea 

tho middle of summer, 1026, he says, “tho plague so of making himself the darling of the nation onc6 
raged m Loudon that in one week theie diwl five more by striking a grand stroke against Spain, pro* 
thousam. ]»orsons; it was also spread in many places duetivo if successful, of fame as well as riches. 'Th0 
in the c^untiy. In Rome fiimilios, master and iilan was simply to walk in tho sleps of the ate- 
misti^s, childien an I sorvants, woie all swept away Kings, ur pirates, of the reign of Elizabeth, and by 
j i^or fo^ of mfoctiou, most poiHouM who wmo to waylaying the “plate fleet” on tho return from 
money did nisL pul il into a tub of water, and it Aiueiica, to turn the vast stream of treasure flowing 
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from the JVeat ladioo into for a accept the apppintmemt, 4pc‘lariiig, wliat was hut too 
jnmixmnt upon England. But. to lay bold of the true, that ho had no real Boa-captains among his 
^paoJah gold, English gold was required in the first' subjects, and basing thoronpon the argument tlmt a 
instance; and to obtain it, and the means for fitting landsman, not dovoid of brains, might as wdl direct 
put a fleet, Charles and Buckingham sot to work with a floot, intended not to give a gicat battle, but to 
a iseal worthy of a nobler causa Letters under the capture a comparatively defenoolohs crowd of luilf- 
priry seal were issued to all the nobility, gontiy, and armed merchantmen, oh some nominal admiral and vice 
clergy, to all the officials under government and of admiml. Further oppt)bitioii being out of i ho question, 
town corporations, to all landowners, and to every Wimbledon took his poHt as ordered, at tliocomnjcnco- 
man in tno kingdom known to be possossed of any ment of OctoW, 3625; and, giving tho signal, Iho 
means, entreating tho persons named^ to oontribulo to sovonty-six ships, largest floot that had been seen in 
tho wants of tho king, and aid liim in defending the tho Channel since tho time of the luviucihlo Armada, 
state agaiiwt its onomies, with hints that, in case of lifted their anchors in tho Downs, and steered nonth- 
non-oompliance, more would bo taken by Ibrco than ward, Tho weather was favourable till tJio Bay of 
was now a&kod flora the rnH) goodwill of his majesty’s Biscay was reached, where a gale bcatlorod the ships, 
subjects. Tho letters, more decisive in lone than the driving one of them, tho “J^ong Kobin," upon the 
old appeals for bniovolenoe, and likcwJ^o more forcible French coast, heaving one liUTulrcd and thirty men to 
by coming directly from tlie crown, resulted in the bo swallowed up by tlio waves. Disasters now fol 
flow of considoiable sums into the royal exchequer; lowed each other tliick and fast, and tho c('mmander . 
and tho money thus gathoied being crir^fully hus- confessing his own helplessness in rofovri ago very thing 
banded, (Jharlcs reducing his own expenditum to the to tho jicTiboratiOn of w>-oulled councils ofi war, com- 
lowost dimensions, stopping all court festivities, and posed of men as ignorant of naval aftairs as himself, 
depriving himself even of personal luxuiios, it was comploto anarchy broke out in the tlfcd. Some 
found possible to buy rjind hire a fleet of eighty advising to fight the Spaniards on land, others on sea, 
vessels, most vf thorn of small size, and to press into and others half way l)ctwoen land and sea, in some 
Borvioe nearly ton thousand piiople, landsmoi^ and convenient harbour, Lord Wirubhslon, with strong 
sailors, tho senm of the seaport towns. Having sue- predilections for tho firm earth on which ho luid 
coeded thus far, Buckingham induced the statSs of lived all his life, decided finally on adopting the fust 
Holland to add a equadion of sixteen sail, all good counsel, and set some five thousanTl men ashore near 
ships, manned hy ilioioughly ofiiciont mariners, to the Cadiz, with orders to take the city hy storm. Tho 
fleet ho had rawed, representing to them tho expedition five thousand, dregs of the low poj>ulat urn of Tiondon, 

OR a sort of a religious crusade against tho arch-enemy Portsmouth, aqd Plymouth, did not much like tho « 
of Pn^testantism, and, what detracted nothing fromi storming operation, and instead of marching straight 
its pious aspect in the eyes of tho Dutch, proving along tho road to (^ndiz, they dispoiscd into tJie 
Cnat it wjis certain to pay <*cnt. per cent. Tho sixtwn country to right and left, iii shaip look-out for 
sail of flio Nethfrlandri-H were a most valuable addi- cash-boxes, valuables of all kinds, and, more than 
tion to the undertaking, but it was not obtaine^l everything else, good wine. Of the latter article 
without a very sei ions drawlMck, all but destroying there was nbundanco; tho wine liaivest of the y(*ar 
its advantage^ Tho king and Buckingham had kept had been plentiful, and the ]>roduce being cxcolient, 
tho dosfiuatioii of the fleet which they wore firoparing tho in^adeis did so f.ir justice to it as to get cleacl 
tho greatest secret, bent heart and soul upon tho drunk at every opportunity. Tho emraged jHiOKantry 
HiiecjcsK (tf tlio onleiprise, awl conscidus that it was to now took up tho defonco of the country and of their 
be obtained only by strict concealment of their move- homos, and iKigan killing the diuukcu eroatuics with 
ments. But the secrecy wSs destroyed the moment spades and kmvos, not without fiightful (*ruclty, tcar- 
nogotiations wore opened with the Bt^ites general ; tho ingoflF oars, and plucking out eyes. It was witii great 
mombcTSof the rcpuhlioan govoniment could not ko(3p trouble Wimbledon got ono-hutf the men ho had sent 
their tongues, and some weeks “ ore tho floot went out on shoro hack to the ships, and, setting sail again, he 
of 'the Downs,” as stated hy James Howell, “the had to learn that while his soldiers had been invadiuir 
‘Morcuiius Gallo- Belgicus* hod it in print that it was tho collars of tho Cadiz wine morohauts, the gnat 
for tho strait’s mouth.” Tho doings of tho “Mor- *‘plato floot,” carr 3 dng a gigantic amount of tteusinii, 
curius,” one of tlio first bantlings of tho ptriodical twice that of any picccding jear, had run inlo 
pivss, wore sufficient to disgust King’OliarloH for over Lisbon, quite safe and undisturbed. In tljo hojio of 
with the insignificant- lotdcing yet formidable little laying hands tqwn a stray carraek, ho made his way 
shoots of printed matter, regnlaily issued, that sprang again io the north, Jmgging tho Spanish coast, but 
up in hie reign, and which Iho world came to done- had not got far when a contajjious fi^ver broke out on 
minato newspapers. ^ board one or two of tho vessels, wliich led him to 

Having collected his armament, with orders to joixv issue an insane order for the distiibutioig of the sick 
tho Dutch squadron in the Downs, Buckingham made invalids all ovi*- the fleet. Incapacity *co\ild gone 
a fatal blunder by appointiiip to tho command-in-chiof further, abd the last decree of tho comiuaiider-in-chicf 
of the expedition one of his personal friends, Lord settled tho fate of tho expedition. Without a single 
Wimbledon, a man of sense and of some accomplish- prize, with a death-list of five thousand, and \^it]i all 
ments, but utterly destitute of both naval and militaiy his ships turned into floating hospitals, Wimbledon 
knowledge. Wimbledon liimself protested against made his way back to England, and after a tiuve 
t!h^ choioo, but tho king, obstinate in carrying out months* absence returned to Plymouth, wluiio the * 
whatever his favourite advised, insisted that he should %aob, after much hooting and hissing, uilo an atbunpt | 
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to stone him. The tablAe of the old seaport town 
m%ht have forgiven the noble lord the loss of life 
canaed by his incsompetency for the post he was 
filling, but they could never pardon that lie had 
brought back no gold. 

The king, among whfjso good qualities was a dis- 
inclination to vindictiveness, sliowed more sorrow 
than anger on learning the disgraceful failure of tho 
expedition on which he had sot such high hopes, and 
instead of signing a warrant for tho arrest of tho 
unfortunate commander, as demanded by several of 
his enemies, merely forbade him to appear at court. 
But even this seemed hard measure to Lord Wimble- 
don, and ho bitterly complained lo his fiiond and pro- 
tector, Biickingliiim, of the treatment. “ 1 have boon 
your officer,*' ho said, “ in as difficult and miserable an 
action as ever any one hath undei’takcn, and with as 
little assistance as ever any one had, for mfiny of those 
who should have assisted me were more careful in 
betinying me than in forwarding his majesty's service." 
Tie reminded the favouriio, moi eover, that tho place 
of commander-in-chief had been forced upon him, 
absolutely against his own will, and that ho had gono 
so far, in order to escape tho responsibility thrust ui»on 
him, as to vram the king that evil would hapjien 
through the appointment ; “ and liad it not been for 
my obedience to his majesty,” ho added, “and my 
good affection tor your excellency, 1 would rather 
have been torn in pieces than to have gono with so 
many ignorant and malicious people.'* It was impos- 
sible for Buckingham not to see the justi e of those 
arguments; but something remained to be done toj 
wij^e out tho damage and disgrace of ilio Spanish ' 
enterprise, and after consulting with tho king, it was 
decided to make a gieat attempt towards regaiiiiug 
tho palatinate. In tho first instance, with a view 
towards this object, Buckingham resolved to form an 
army to attack the forces of Philip IV. holding 

C sion of tho German provinces on tho lower 
; and money being again the primary requisite, 
Charles gave his consent to tho sale of tho superfluous 
plate in the royal household, as well as the pawning 
of the crown jowols. To effect this object, and at the 
same lime enter into treaties with the states general 
for candying out tho war on the Continent, Buckingham 
himself went to the Netherlands, where he was so far 
successful as to wuso tho sum of three hundred 
thousand pounds from the pawnbrokers of Amsiordam 
and the Hague, leaving tho j ogalia of England with llie 
Hebrew individuals advancing the cash, and who put 
them by in their grimy stores, among othei ai tides of 
a raiscelianeous nature. More difficult than this finan- 
cial transaction wein tlio di})lomatic negotiations upon 
which Buckingham entered next with the goveniiiiont 
of the states geiu'ial.* The political leaders of tho 
republic, reasonrddy angry for tho total failure of 
their cent, per cent, exjiectations in the Cadiz lottery, 
absolutely rofuscid to connect themselves in any way 
with tho now speculation in Germany, distrustful of 
Buckingham's ability to procure cither good soldiers, 
or a gonoal able to cope with such veterans as 
Spinola and Tilly, and equally distrustful of the 
sovereign in wliose name the war was to bo under- 
taken, tho prince palatine. Tho brother-in-law 
* Iharlcs had boon living now for more than four ycaiu 


with bia wife and children •in Holjimd, 
entirely upon the bountjr of his English relatives, 
and so far degraded by misforiune^ as to lose all the 
nobler qualities of his character, his fonnor religious 
enthusiasm turning gradually into scepticism, his 
princely freedom into vulgarity, and his high-handed, 
miinificenoe into parsimoniousness. The last was a 
quality too well known to tho Dutch themselves to 
endiiro it in a foreigner ; and seeing the royal refugee 
live in a style not bettor than that of a pushing oow- 
koepor, or dealer in hoi rings, and in order to save a 
few })enoe, travel in the common market boats, among 
peasants and labourers, they had come to feel a 
profound contempt for liim, firm in tho belief of the 
“ Winter King " having lost all chances of rising in 
the world. After a month's stay at tho Hague, Buck- 
ingham found tliat there was no hop©’* to engage the 
Duteh government to help him reconquering tho 
palatinate, and ho thereupon prepared to bond bis 
steps to I’aris. I’he journey into Franco had been 
contemplated by him for soino time, and with much 
eagerness, due loss to tho desire of mooting with the 
ministers of Louis XIII. than that of meeting with 
his wife. 

In pro|f*aring to revisit Prance, Bucldngham had for- 
gott%i the existence of a formidable enemy to his own 
private objects, a man whoso greatness he as yet was 
unable to acknowledge, and of whoso political power 
oven ho had no tiuc conception. Cardinal Richelieu 
had no sooner heard that tho audacious lover of the 
queen intended to present- himself again at court, 
when ho interposed his fiat, positively prohibiting 
the mighty favourite to cross the frontier. Affronted 
beyond measure, yet the more eager under inci easing 
difficulties to boo tho royal lady upon whoQi he had 
temporarily sot his affections, Buckingham sent ono 
of his intimate friends, the earl of Holland, to Paris, 
to examine tho state of affairs at the court of 
Ix}uis X^Il., BO as to discover whether the French 
government would really dare to risk his enmity 
bhould ho insist upon not allowing himself to be 
excluded fi'om the kingdom. Tho report of the earl 
loft no hopes for Buckkigham to bo able to enter 
Franco, or at least to get out, of it alive. “ 1 have 
been a careful spy to obsOT-vo intentions and affections 
towaids you,” the ,envuy wiote, “ and I find many 
things to bo feared, and none to bo assured of a sate 
wolcomo. For tho king continues in his suspects, 
making as they say very often discoui’sos of it, and is 
willing^to hear tho cardinal say that tho queen hath 
infiuito affections —you imagine which way. I’heysay 
thcie is whispered among the foolish young bravados of 
the ix)urt that ho is not a good Frenchman who suffers 
you to return out of Franco, oonsidoring tho reports 
that are raised. Many such bruits fly up and down. 

J have since my coming given the queen mother, by 
*way of discourso, occasion to say somewhat concerning 
you, as tho other night, when she complained to me 
that tilings were carried harshly in England to- 
wards France,” alluding to tho excitement caused 
by tho Joan of the men-of-war to serve against tho 
Huguenots ; “ I then said that tho greatest unkindness 
and harshness came from hence, even to forbid yout ' 
coming hither, a thing so strange and so unju9t> 
as our master had cause, and was infinitely eensiUe 
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ot it. She then fell iflto discsourse of yon, desiring by your general acolainatiou, to testify yom- consent 
yim would jrespcol and lovohordanglitor/and likewise and willingness tlierounto.” A d(*ad pause (insuod, 
that she had and ever would command her to respect not a voice l»eing lifted lo greet the king, who was 
you and follow you, and follow your counsels, with standing tlioro baro-licadcd, with the favourite to his 
many profossiouR of value and respect unto your right, and the archhisliop to ilio left. 'I'lio susixjnw^ 
person; but would never cither answer what I becoming painful, 11 m> carl marshal, Lord Arundel, 
complained of, or invite you to comehilhor.” Cardinal stoj^ped forth from tlio midst, of the royal guards, and 
Kichelicii did not know wlmt lio was doing in inter- in conmanding tone desired tho people to ciy “ God 
foring with tho amours of George Villiors, sou of a save King Glia^los,” Many of the spectators now 
Loicostorshiro squire, perfect dancer, pink of polite- responded to tho appeal, and tho shout aioso ou all 
ness, and model of tOeganco at tho court of two kings, sides, faintly echoed by the ix*uple witliout the alDl)oy, 
ffo sooner ha<l Buckingham leanit that tho refusal of “Long live King (’hailc‘8.” Jjaiignul and w(»uk as 
his entering Franco and making love to the jmng wore mo cries, they plainly lold that the In^arts of his 
wife of tho sovereign was absolute, when ho arrived people wore not with King (^Iiarles. 
at a grand rosolntiojh It wfis nothing less than to Four days after tho eoionation, on the dtli of 
reverse tho policy of England, and to make war upon February, U)2r),fho king op(‘ned liis second parliament. 
Louis XIIL, ally of tho Gorman Pioiostauis, at tho (^harles went in p'^Tson to Westminshu*, but did not 
same time with fighting against Phili]) IV., chief dciliver the siioech from the tlmme, leaving tho duty 
enemy of the J*rotcshints. Good luck and tho talent to tho ioid knc])er, Sir Thomas (’oven try, successor of 
of Ills dancing-ma«<ter having given tho fatd of a gretit Bisliop Williams, who had olTemh d tho fivourito, and 
nation into his hands, Puickingliam could not oonooivo Inxm cdiased from his post, 'flio oration |ironounc“d 
why tho nation should not assist him in carrying out by the new lord keeper was a very singular one, not 
Ills jicrsonal amusements, as well as his little bits of a little astounding to tlio bearers. “ Jf wo consider 
porsoual spile. aright,** Hir 'Ihoinas told the lords and commons, 

With his detormination fixed, tho favourite ro- “and think of that inoomparablo distance between 
turned to England in Jariuaiy, 1626, to propa.^ for tlio supremo height and majesty of a mighty monareh, 
war, as well as to grace by his presonco two oients and the submissive awe and lowliness of loyal sub- 
of import anc»s tho coronation of tlio king and the jtHits, wc cannot but roocivo exceeding <*omfort and 
opoiiing'of am»rijor parliament. Tho coronation took contentment in tho framo and const itulion of Ibis 
place on tho 2iitl of February, ami was marked by highest court, wherein not only tho pi elates, nobles, 
a disjday of oxtiaoidin ny pomp and eerenumiouhiioss, and grandeos, but tho commons of all degrees have 
so as to bo, in the woids of a conU'mporaiy, “one of their ]iart, aisl wheiein that high majesty doth 
the most punctual since the conquest.” It was dis-* d(*scend to admit, or rather to invito, tlio Innnblost of 
tmguished further by the absi lice of tho queen, who his subjects to counsel or conforenco with him.** 
had begun to c^yairol contimiously witli her rojal Making a largo allowaneo for ollicial Lyiiorbidism, tlio 
husband, owing in part to the in teiferenco of IBncking- commons yot thouglit tho Jangnago somewhat too 
ham, and who now M)fii.scid to bo crowned, doclining strong, and hastened to sliow tho king that they did 
cAon to go as a spectator to Westminster Abbo}, not agree with it. * As always, tho demand for sub- 
contenting hdiself to look u])on tho pnx'cssion from sidies lad Ixicn tho chief topic of tho spooch from tho 
a window at Whitehall, while tho ladies of her suit throiio, and tho house foithwilh resolved that no 
kept frisking and dancing around }io?‘,nH if to express quostion of a grant could Ih) entertained as long os 
their contuupt of the magnificent show. Ibit tlie tlio govornmont refused to r(‘me<iy old and now 
absonco of the (oiisfirt of# Charles was more than giiovanoifl. A formidable list of these was di.'nvn up 
atoned for by llio brilliant appearance of the favourite, at onco and presentid to the king. The principal 
who had taken upon liimsolf for tho day tho duties of points dwelt ujion were the continued abuses in tho 
lord liigh eonslabh', and as such j{uidod tho king to levying of illogal taxes, imposts, and (justoms duties ; 
tho throne, and ko])t closo lo Ins sido during tho tho exaction of beiievoleiwes, S])eciaUy jiiohibiU'd by 
whole of the ceremony. Ghai los on his part nogliMited acts of parliament; the ciealion of now monoixilios, 
nothing to distinguish bis friend, and on Buckingham patents, and privileges; the sale of honours and 
stretching forth his arm to Iwid him to his regal places of judical uro; the ju ofligalify and malversation 
seQt,oireit*d his own hand in return, while exdaiming, of the servants of the cniwn ; the misorajdoymeiii of 
full of smiles, “ 1 have as much need to help you, as three subsitlics and three fiftoeiitlis voted by previous 
you to assist mo.” Tho coronation rite was p(»rformtd parliaments; and, finally, “tho not guaiding of tlio 
by Archbishop Ablxit, who, after having anointed narrow seas,” and “tho diminution of tlio kingdom in 
tho kings naked shoulders, hands, arms, and head, strength and honour.** In the wako of tlio long list of 
behind a serooii, in order not to olfond tho Furitans, complaints followed accusations against Buckingham, 
who lookiHl uiHin these obsm’vanees as popish abomi- pointed out as “the gioat delinquent.’* • To subduo 
nations, brought his majesty forward to present him tho gatlvJring storm, and pi’e\cnt, if possible, tho 
to the crowd witliiri tho ablK‘y. “My masters and threatonod iinpeacliment from taking offoet, Bucking- 
friends,** flio primato exclaimed, “ I am here como to ham lost no time to make tho king intoiforo, and 
present unto you your king, King ('hailes, to whom Charlos, at his dictation, addressed a message to tho 
tho crown of his aneosfors and predeci»SBors is iiow House of Commons. “1 must lot you know,** his 
devolved by lineal right, and ho himself como hither majesty informed tho house, that 1 will not allow any 
10 ho settled in tliat throne which God and his birth ^of my servants to bo questioned tx niueh less 
hu\e appointed for him, and IhcnToro 1 desire you, jHmdi as aro of cminont place, and ne^n unto mo. Tho 
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o\d quefitioa was vrbit id>&\fbe done to tho nutu whom 
tihe ung shall honour ; hut now it has been tho lahour 
ot aomo to soelk what may he done against him whom 
tl>fe km>? tliinlts fit 1o honour. I 8oo you especially 
aitn at tho Quito (^f Buckingham : 1 wonder wJiat has 
HO altorcwl your affociion towards him. I do well 
romemlHT his favour with you in the last jiarliament 
of my father’s time ; what he hath done since to alter 
and change your minds I know not? hut can assuto 
you he hath not meddled or done anything concciii- 
ing tho public or commonwealth but by special 
dheclions, anti as my servant.” Charles coucludod, 
“ I wish yon would hasten my supply, or else it will 
bo worse for yoin stives, for, if any ill happen, I shall 
Iw I he last that shall fool it.” The thieat was replied 
1o iiy an enoigctic jiroicst of tho members of the 
lower liouKo, fidlowod by tlio inqicachmtmt of Buck- 
ingham. “ It is tho aiieiont, constant, and undoubted 
light and usage of pailiamonts,” tho commons cx- 
<*laimcd, “ to qn(‘stioii and (somplain of all persons, of 
what degree soever, found dangerous to the common- 
wealth, in abusing tho power and tnist committed 
to them l)y tht» sovereign.” Tho impoochment of 
Buckingham was resolved upon after a long and 
s<‘i ious dolibeiution of tho united lords and commons, 
hold within doois locked and bolted, Ibo cbief speaker 
and occuRtT of the favourite being Sir John JBliot, 
a (Vmiish gentleman, and ropreseutati VO of Cornwall. 
With undaunted courage, fully conscious that lie 
liskod his head in Mho words ho was uttering, 
ho charged Buckingham with mining tho countiy 
by his pride, seltishnoss, and ambitifin, winding up 
his spt‘ccli 1)y comparing him to Sejanus, the blooa- 
Htaimd ininion and prime minister of the Empoior 
Til>erius. A thrill of o\citom<mt seized the assembly, 
when Llliot, having drawn his full-Junglh picture of 
the English Sejanufl, exclaimed, “<My loids, you see 
liic m.in ” 

Charles was ti ansirortcd with rage on hoaiing that 
the act of impoacliment had jMissed. Ho instantly 
oi doled the arrest of Sir John Eliot, as well as of 
another momlier. Sir Dudley Diggos, who had seconded 
his motiim ; and while both wei^ being dragged to the 
Tower he hims^df huiricd to tliedords, to tell them to 
bowau* ol his anger in sitting as judges in tho tiial 
of the duke. Eeai ful of can j iug inuttois to cxticmity, 
the ])ocis seemed to hesitate for a moment, and on the 
lower house foiwaidmg a message icquesting that 
BiickinglMru might be committed to custody, they 
declined to comjdy with the drunand. To follow up 
tho advanttige thus obtained, the court parly in the 
commons, not voiy numerous^ but possessing a few 
gcKid B|Hjakoi*H, made a great oilbit to stay further 
hoHiHitios by |H)iiiting to the dangers of tho struggle. 
8ir Diidlfy Oaileton, anfbassador to tho statos-genoral, 
and a warm adh(uont of Buckingham, who had lifted 
him to Jiis ixTst, was the first to come forwanl with an 
harangue wdrieh created gieat stir, though Hot of tho 
kind desired by the orator. Ho told the commons 
that having long lived ubi<.iad, ho had mmx the 
poverty and wietchcdnoss existing among continenlal 
nations, oompanHl with whoho state that of England 
was a paradise. “In foreign ooimtiios,” tiir Dudley 
cried, “the people lo<»k mjt like ours, with store oi< 
flesh on their backs, but like glursts, being uotliing I 


but skin and bones, with scune thin covet to tW*’ 
nakedness, and wearing wooden shoes on their foot : 
a misery lieyond expression, and that we are yet fi’se 
from.” Tho commons listened to the argument of tho 
“store of flosli” on tho backs of Englishmen being 
due to the king and his favourite with great demon^ 
Htrations of incredulity; and on tho speaker concluding, 
“ Lot ns be careful then to preserve the king’s good 
opinion of parJiainonts, which bringcih happiness^ to 
this nation, and makes ns envied of all others,” a 
Hiorm of indignation broke loose. “ To tho bar I to 
tho bar I” many of tho members shouted, resolute to 
have Uio courtier ask pardon on his knees for tJio 
fiiolish things he had ultoiod, implying, as was 
tliouglit, a menace on tho pai t of Bnckmgliam of his 
being able to reduce tho whole English people to 
slavciy, indigence, and wretchedness, or, peihap, 
oven to that culmination of all onrthly distress, the 
“wearing ^f wooden shoes,” truly chaiactoxized as “a 
misery Inyond oxiiressioii.” A humble apoloj^ saved 
the ambashfulor from going to the bai , an(l tho incident 
|)ahsed, tho house resolved itself into a gi and committee, 
piolesting against tlio imprisonment of two of their 
members, after which tho Indictment against Buck- 
inghi^in waa pioceedcd with. Tho accusation consisted 
of thirtec^n separate charges, tho princi})al of which 
werd; that lie had invested himself with sevcial of tho 
highest offices of state, newer before hold by one 
person; tliat ho had piocurod unjustly honours and 
wealth for his ])oor kindled and worthless dc)>endants ; 
that lie had sold 1)101*08 of tiust under government 
l^and In tho courts of law t that ho had appiopiiated to 
himself largo sums fiom tho royiil exchequer; that 
ho had culjMibly neglected his duties of high admiral*; 
that he had oxtoited tlie sum of teiiithousanct pounds 
fi'om tho company of East India merchants, by staying 
their vessels from sailing; that he had caused tho 
“Vanguard” and other ships to Iw given up to tlio 
Freucm lAng, knowing tliem to be designed against 
tho rrotestants of T^a liocljolle ; and, lastly, that he 
hnd given, or canned to bt' given, a plaister and potion 
to King James, in his moital illness, “a tiansccndent 
presumption of a dangcrotis quality.” ’Jlio impeach- 
ment framiHl, it was carried, on tho 8th of Mujs to 
the upper house, and another vote was passed by a 
largo majority, roqjuesting tlio loids to commit •'the 
duke of Buckingham to the Tower. 

Buckingham showed no signs of fear under the 
Htom that was h'* caking over him. Confident in Hie 
powoj ot royalty to protect him, he treated the aecu* 
saiion of tho oonimons in an ofi‘ hand manner, with a 
sort of calm mockery, and while the impeachment was 
hanging over his head wont in as candidate for^ the 
high honoiury dignity of ohanoollor of the university 
of C'ainhridgo, which had beoomo vacant by the 
death of the earl of Suffolk. The oloction was carried 
in his favour, at tho interference of the king, who 
made the choice of bis friend a question of loyalty to 
tho thime; and the result so much pleased Charlee 
that he uddressod a public letter of thanks to tlie 
members of tho university, commending them for 
their obedience to the royal mandate, and at the same 
time nraibiug and vindicating ilie duke. Choosing to 
oonsiuer his election to the Q&mbridge chanoeHordbip 
a popular pixitest against tho animosity of (lia 
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ot Buokinghiu^ got more okted 

tkim 6ter» riding about publicly al the side of the 
kiug, end accompanying him to parliament to ohido 
. the oommone for their insolent boJiaviour. •* 1 have 
b^u too remiss, hitherto,*’ Chaijos exclaimed, address- 
ing the lords, in complaint of the doings of the lower 
bouse, “ in punishing such spcoches os coucom myself; 
not that 1 was grctxiy oi their moneys, but that 
Buckingham, tJuougli his importunity, would not 
suffer bio to take notice of them, lost ho might bo* 
thought to have set me on, that ho might come the 
forwarder to his tiial. And to approve his innoconcy, 
as touehhig the mutters against lam, 1 myself can bo 
a witness to clear him in evoiy one of them/* Tlio 
king’s biioooli was followed by an address of Bucking- 
ham, contiiiiiiig his defunco against all the aiticlos 
laid to his charge in iho iuclictmoni.ol' the oommons. 
lie denied either altogether, or expluinoil and exten- 
uated the ehargos of coiTuption and extortion; 
shined over and soaiccly touched such points as the 
lending of hliips io Franco and the giving of the 
“black plaister’* to King damt's; and for the rest, 
and in all tlie main |M>int8, hholtort‘(l himself by the 
}dea that all that ho luid done had been in absolute 
olxxlienee to the late and the piesont king, and that 
lie had iii'ver boon anything else but a Immblo servant 
of loyalty. The ]X5ors did not loccivo the dofonco as 
warmly .jih ‘Buchingham expected, refusing even to 
transmit it to the commons, and it became clear, moie 
and moie, tliat nothing could save him but an imme- 
diate dissolution.. To prepare for the stop, most 
serious under the cireumstan^ c*.s, the king despatch! d 
ttiiotbor message io the Speaker of the lowoi house, 
pressing for the vote of su]»plicM, “ Wo hold it 
nccessaiy by uui h ttois,” liis majesty wiote to 
the lomhu of the cominons, “ to give tlnun this onr 
List and final admonition, and to let tlioin know that 
wn Hhall account all fuitlior delays and excuses to bo 
express denials, and thoicfoio we will and icquiio 
you to signify unto them that we do expect that they 
do forthwith biing in their bill of subsidy, to bo 
passed without d<‘ltty or oonditiim, so as it may fully 
pa.ss the houso by the oifll of next week at the 
furthest, which if they do not, it will force ns to 
take other lesolutioriH.” Having dociilod already 
that the refoim of grievances and, above all, dismissal 
of Buckingham siiould piocodo iho vote of any 
supjdy, the commons began to frame a declaration 
acquainting the king with their lesolvo; but the 
debate had scarcely commenced, when the usher of 
the Block Kod summoned them to ‘the bar of the 
House of Lords. At the foot of the throne stood the 
royal commissioners, preparing to road the decroo 
dissolving pailiaraent, awaiting only to begin their 
task the return of some of the poors who had hurried 
to Olutiles, imploring him os ho valued tho peace of 
tho realm, his own happiuoss, and that of his subjects, 
not io take tho liasty coui’so advised by Buckingham. 
t)a his lofusal, they begged, more passionately still, 
that ho might suspend his resolution at least for a few 
days, but the reply of the king was, “ Not a minuto.** 
Thp commissioners now road the royal decioo; and 
the same day, tho 16t]i of June, 1626, tho gntc^ of tho 
houses of parliament wero closed, and tho members re- 
turned to their homos. Bofuro dispoising, tlio oommons 
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issued a protest against tlfo acts of the govorumeni, 
which they had printed and dispersed among tho 
people, but which tho king ordered to bo burnt. 
Cliarles had yet to find that fire was but a poor 
weapon of dofeiico against the piinling ]>re8R. 

Buckingliaru’s first offoit al'ter the dissolution of 
parliament was to get money. The cash raised by 
tho juwning of tho crown jowc'Is had long l)ooii 
ajHint, and once more tlio royal oxcliequor was jku*- 
foctly empty; and being in ujgcnt want of fresli 
hupplios, not only for tho oidinaiy objects of expeiuli- 
iuio, but to make prepaiations for cariying out his 
war sch(^mes against Fiance, ho made desperate 
t*flbrt8 to procure tho required trofisure, not scrupling 
how or wheio to get it. As a commoncciuonf, wills 
wore issued under tho privy sml, domanding loans 
from ^ho nobility, and all men of piojHirly, as well os 
all town coipoiations, tho bunih to bo Hd\anecd being 
fixed in each ease, and set at a high figuie, that of tho 
city of London, among otliois, at the laigc sum of one 
Imndiod thousand pounds. Together witli*tbo privy- 
seal Wills, letlcisweie IsKued to the people in gcncial, 
calling for a benevoleiioe, equal in amount to thiw 
][)ailiamontary subsidies, at tho same time 

commissions wore granted to the archbishop of 
Yoik, and other bishops and ehnicli dignitaries, to 
compound with tho Itoman (^at holies of their diuc'cses 
for dll acts of iccusancy committed .by them since tlio 
tenth year of the reign of .James, or which should 1 h> 
committed by them in futuie, for any toim not 
exceeding forty-one years, such compositions to bo 
^held good, “any law or statute io tho contiaiy 
^notwithstanding.^’ All this l)oing not deemed sulli- 
eient to mise tho sums rcipiixed by Buekinghani, tho 
king issued a docreo onlering that tlio duties of 
louiiago and poundage should bo levied and paid in 
tbo same manner U||^d to tho same amount as if > oted 
by parliament ; and to eoerco the pcoplo into payment, 
cominis ions of muster and airay w'ero given to tliO 
loul lieutenants of tho various counties, with largo 
powers, never biforo known, of executing maitial 
law in case of “invasions, insm roc*t ions, and riots.* 
Moio ingenious rILII, iho power of the church was 
brought in aid of the illegal loan and tax-gatherers, 
by the king sending louud, in bis own name, a sot of 
instructions to tho clergy, enjoining them to preach 
tho merits of lending or giving money without autho- 
rity of parliament, and U) make this duty appear as 
ossoTi tial to sal vat iou. Tho instmotions, most skilfully 
woidod, and which *had much of tho desired effect, 
wore drawn up by a very rtsuaikabJo man, advanced 
and patronized by Buckingham, and fast rising into 
fame, yVilliaui Laud, the son of a clothier at Koading, 
who had come to bo bishop of ISt. IJavid’s, with aims 
not stopping shoit of tho primacy. Under Laud’s 
giiidauco ana supiomo direction, a regular confederacy 
of clergymen, mostly of Itomanist tendencies, had 
been forming for some time, with the avowed object 
of taking an active part in tho contest that was 
opening between two great powers and two <?reat 
princqdes — a king, claiming to rule by divine xi^ht, 
and to be infallible like tho pontifox, on ilie one side, 
and a puritanical parliament, Piipto&iant m polities as 
»well as religion, on tho other. T’ o disbolution of 
tho second parliament of Chailos v* kS tho signal for 
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tilo comxn<*ncemDxit of thfe roligio\i8 agitation; and 
hmn a numW of ptilpits througbont ib© country began 

resound with sermons full of tbo doctrine of the 
divine right of kings, and tbo duty of subjects to 
render passive obedience in all things to tho anointed 
of the liord. Hut tbo preaching in most places took 
very littlo effect. Tho people every where had become 
instinctively conscious that having done with a divine- 
right pope, there was no room left on English soil for 
a divine-right king; and tho (picstion coming homo 
directly to all by an ai)pcal in the simplest form, one 
1o pockets and purses, tho rcsjionso, too, was of the 
simplest and most decisive kind. “No parliament, no 
money!” tho London jiopulaco shouted ; and “No 
parliainoiit, no money !” tho people icpcatcHl all over 
the kingdom. 

By tho combination of all the new moans of.cxac- 
tion, vei y laigo sums of money were raised, allowing 
Buckingham to hire ships and enlist soldiers for tho 
war againi^t Louis XIIT., whicli, in tho first instance, 
was to shape itself into assistance given *to tho 
Tlugiicnots. Before entering upon hostilities abroad, 
the favourite found it loquisito to fight a small battle 
at liomo against tbo same enemy, and to ex})el the 
crowd of French priests and ladies in attendance who 
had come into England with the queen, and who, 
lioing made aware of his newly-born Huguenot sym- 
pathies, moved keaven and earth to destroy his 
lufluimoe. 'Jlie task of getting rid of tlie small army 
of Frenchmen and I'ronch women snuglv settled at 
the English court was not veiy difficult, 'oasrauch as 
tho strangers suffeiod not only undef excessive nn- 
populaiity, but had come to bo greatly disliked by 
tho king himself, wlio felt disgusted with their con- 
stant claims upon his purse and his power, and 
ftiTiciod, besides, not without reason, tliat they wero 
withdrawing fi om him the afl'^tions of his wife. 
I’lie measure of the offences of the priests and priestly 
assistants got full to overflowing on their enteiing, in 
the summer of 1C26, upon the mad step of leading tho 
queen to Tyburn, to do penance at the foot of the 
gallows on which Father Garnet, tho chief of the 
English Jesuits, and other participators of tho gun- 
powder plot, had been hung, or, in Boman Catholic 
phraseology, had received the crown of martyrdom. 
U was enough to raise a tremendous outcry of tlio 
puritaiucal clergy against the doings at court; and in 
tho heat of it. piompted and led by Buckingham, tho 
king dot(‘nnined to ciust out his Fiemb tormentors by 
tlio most summary proce ss. Tho deed was accom- 
plished not without trouhlo, amusingly sketched in 
tho letter of master JoJin Tory, one of his majesty’s 
glooms in attendance. “On Monday last, .about 
noon,” John, IVuy informed a friend, towards the 
end of July, nboift six weeks after tho dissolu- 
tion of parliainorif, “the king came into tbo queen’s 
apartment, «nd finding some Frenchmen, her ser- 
vants, nnvf^cvenlly dancing and cuiveting in her 
jU'^cncc, took her by the hand and led her into his 
lodgings, locking the dixT after him, and shutting 
out all, sii\o only the qmcn. Pres iitly, umn Hus, 
loy Lord Conway called forth the French bishoj), and 
otb.^rs of that into .Sr. James’s Park, where be 

told them tbo king^ ph'asimi was that all hen 
majesty s servants ol that nation, men and women 


young and old, should dopaii th6 kingdom ; he 
gave tho reasons that enforced bis majesty so to do. 
The bishop stood much upon it, that being in the 
nature of an ambasstidor, ho could not go unless tbo 
king bis master should command liim ; but be was 
told again that the king his master had nothing to do 
hero in England, and tliat, if he wore unwilling to go, 
England would find force enough to convoy him 
hence. The bishop had as much reason to be loth to 
depart as the king and all his well-aftbctod subjects 
had to send him packing, for ho had as much power 
of conferring ordeiu, and dispensing sacraments and 
oaths, as tho pope could give, and so by consequence 
was a most dangerous instniment to work the pope’s 
ends hem Tho king’s message lioing thus delivered 
by hiy Lord Conway, his lordsliip, accompanied by 
master Treasurer^ and master Comptroller, went into 
tho queen’s lodgings, and told likewise all the Frencli 
that wero there that his majesty’s pleasure was they 
should lilt depart thence to Somerset House, and 
remain tlioro till they heard further of his majesty’s 
pleiuiure. The women howled and lamented as if 
they had been going to execution, hut all in vain, for 
the* yeomen of the guaid, by my lord s appointment, 
tlirusl. thorn and all their country folks out of the 
(]uoen’s lodgings, and locked the doois upon them. 
It is said that the queen, when slio understood the 
design, grew very impatient, and brake tlie glass 
windows with her fist ; but since, I hoar, her mgo is 
appeased, and the king and she, since they w^ent to 
Nonsuch, liavo been very jocund together.” Young 
Hemiotta Maria had too much of the blood of tho 
Italian Medici in her to find many admirers in her 
adoptcMl country ; and now sobei* English Protestants 
blamed her as severely for breaking^window^panes at 
8t. James’s, as for getting “jiicund,” immediately 
after, at Nonsuch. 

In moving the tribe of Frencli priests and bed- 
chamber Vomen from St. James’s Palace to Somerset 
IToubo, the king Imcl taken but the first step towards 
their expulsion, and he had to find that tho second, to 
get tliem across the Channel, was cqn«illy, if not more 
difficult. Not to have tod* much shrieking and howl- 
ing from tho women, Charles coramonc-ed by trying 
tho power of fiiir woids, backed by lilioral bribes, and 
with this object wont on a personal visit to Somflrset 
Huuro. “ lie went thither, John Pory informed his 
friend, “ and made a speech to them, to this purpose. 
That he hoped the king his good bi other of France 
would iv?t take annss what ho had done, for though 
lie would not tak particular persons, yet the French 
servants had occasioned many jars and discontents 
bciwtjcn tlu^ (pieen and him, such indeed as longer 
were insuffoiable. Ho prayed them, therefore, to 
pardon him if he sought his own ease and safety, 
telling thorn moreover that ho had given orders to 
his treasurer to reward every one of them with a 
year’s service. So tho next morning there was dis-» 
tributed among them eleven thousand pounds in 
money, and about twenty thousand pounds’ worth of 
jewels.” The French greedily pocketed the money 
and tho jewels, and everything else they could Jay 
hands u|X)n, including, as reported indignantly ly 
John Pory, “all iho queen’s apparel and linen,” 
leaving but one gown and two smocks at bor baok,’^ 
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mi aftot allt refuW to go, pleading tliat they 
iKonat wait for orders from Franco. But Charles’s 
patience now was at an end, and determined to finish 
witli the dreadful lyooph who were sticking to him 
like leeches, ho sent a short, and not a little character- 
istic note, dated ** Caking, the 7th of August,** to 
Buckingham, in reply to one from the favourite, com- 
plaining of the ohstropofousness of the Somomet House 
guests. “ Steeny,*’ his majesty wrote, “ I have 
i;'eceived your letter by Dick Graham: this is my 
answer. 1 command you to send all the Frencih 
awajr to-morrow, out of the town. If you can, by 
fair means, hut stick not long in disputing ; otljcrwise 
force them away like so iminy wild U^asts, until yo 
have shipped them, and so the devil go with thorn. 
Let me hear no answoi but the porfin-manco of my 
command. So I rest your faithful, constant, loving 
friend, Charles liox.** Buckingham hastened to cany 
out the order witliin the specified timg. By his 
dii*ectioris, “ the captain of the guard, attended with a 
competent numhor of his yeomen, as likewise with 
heralds, messengora, and trumpeters, wont to proclaim 
his majesty’s pleasure at Somerset House gate, which, 
if not speedily obeyed, the yeomen of the guaid weie 
to put 111 execution, by turning all the French ^nt of ' 
the house, head and shoulders, aud shutting the gate 
after them. Which nows the French no sooner hbard, 
wheii-their courage camo down, aud they yielded to 
be gone the next tide.** Not to leave anything more 
to the goodwill of the stiff-backed foreigners, several of 
whom, especially the young bisliop, “ stood ujx)n their 
punctilios,** Biickinglmm had them packed into bargosi 
by the yeomen of the guaid, aud transported to 
(iravosond, and from thonee. in forty coaches, groan- 
ing iiucter the weight of luggage, to Dover, wliero 
they woio sjift'ly shipjied for (.Vilais, Tlio queen, 
hearing of the tieatinent lier friends wore under- 
going, once .more set to breaking window-panes, 
liesides teaiiiig her hair and storming agaidst Jteck- 
ingham, legiirding him as the author of her 
troubles. “Steoiiy ** succeeded in qiTicting licr, when 
at the height of excitement, by a teiriblo hint, fear- 
fully expressive of the positfon he had come to assume. 

“ Madam,** said the favourite, “ thoi o have btien 
queens in England who liavo lost their heads on the 
soafibld,” Koyslty was falling very low to lead sub- 
jects to utter such woids. 

At the court of Franco the expulsion of the queen’s 
attendants was generally looked upon as the foro- 
rnnner of a declaration of war on the ‘part of 
England. Louis XIII., stirred fromliis usual apathy 
by the moaniiigs and maledictions of the proscribed 
priests, expressed his readinoss even to commonoo the 
fitniggle; but Cardinal Kicholiou, not misled by 
passion, but bolding steadfast to ibo dictates of cool 
statesmanship, thought othci'wiso, and on his demand 
the king consented to send n special ambassador to 
London, to see whether peace could not be main- 
tained. The envoy, Francois do Bassompiorro, marshal 
of Franco, distinguished for his military genius, his 
wit, and his profligacy, landed in England at tlio end 
of September, and was received on his arrival in a 
very friendly manner both by the king and Bucking- I 
ham, the latter buoyed by the hope of tlie marshal 
being tho bcaier of some love- token froni the fair 
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spouse of Louis XIII., which might lead to his 
seeing her again. A private interview having de- 
stroyed his anticipations in this respect, Bnckiugham 
did his best to excite Charles against tho Froiudi 
govenimeiit, and succeeded so well that at a private 
audionoo granted to Bassorapierro a fortnight after 
his arrival, tho king showed inclinations to lay his 
hands upon him. After a warm discussion, arising 
out of remarks about tho treatment which tho queen’s 
servants had received, Charles suddenly exclaimed, 
excited by some words which he ccnistrued into a 
threat, “Why do you not execute your commission 
at once, and declare war against mo?” and on tho 
ambassador replying, somewhat pretentiously, “ I am 
not a herald to declare war, but a marshal of France, 
to make it when declared,’* tho king got into the 
most, violent anger. Fearing that blows might he 
struck, Buckingham, who was standing by, with his 
hat on, showing his usual w'ant of doforence to his 
royal friend and master, then throw himself hot ween 
tho two antagonists, and, cr}‘ing out in a familiar 
manner, “ 1 am come to make peace holween you two,** 
made an end of tho quarrel. Bassompierre was, or 
professed te bo, utterly shocked at tho impertinence 
of tho duke in the action ; but it had the effect never- 
theless of making him very anxious for further 
private audioncos with Buckingham, instead of with 
his majesty, judging very truly that^the great questions 
of peace or war could bo far hotter solved in the former 
than in tho latter. It was not long before the gay and 
gallant marshal and the sprij^htly favourite came to 
understand eac£ other. Buckingham made no secret to 
his now diplomatic confidant that all ho wanted was to 
ho permitted to visit the court of Louis XIIJ. and his 
queen freely, and as a honom’cd guest, and that at 
this price ho would guarantee not only tho main- 
fenance of good ^relations between England and 
France, but would bring about a more intimate 
alliance than had ever before existed between tho two 
governments. I’ho terills appeared f«iir to Bassom- 
pieiTe, w’ho individually deemed liimself justified to 
assist any man in making love to any woman, 
whether a queen or a sempstress ; and feeling dosii ous, 
besides, for complicated jiolitieal I'easoris, springing out 
of the turmoil of Frcncli party contests, to help in 
maintaining peace with England, ho woiked hard to 
get the propositions of Buckingham accepted by his 
own govonimcnt. Howerx^er, though Louis XI If. 
had rc‘lapRcd into his habitual indoleuco, aud the 
queen mother interposal no obstecles to tho scheme 
which would lead her fair danghtcu’-in-law into a 
renewal of her love intrigues, (’ardinal Ttidielicu 
remained firm in his old resolution, and his final 
instructions to tho marshal-ambassador wore that 
Buckingham could not bo permitted to revisit t\ie 
French amrt on any account. Jiefoiq the mandate 
aiTi ved, the favourite, trusting in the ve^io assurances 
of Bassofiipierro, had gone so far us to get tho king 
to sign his appointment os ambassador extraordinary 
to France, and tho last chock received therefore added 
the anger of wounded pride to his amorous disappoint- 
ment. Seeing that his mismon to England had ci^me 
to an end, tho marshal left in tho middJo of Docemher, 
•accompanied as far as Canterbur}' i ' Buckingham, 
who was hoping against hope th.it the dc^cisiou 
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bimfielf fought with gmt 

thought of breaking his way by ibrce iato' Ixauoey 
and of being able to get face to face with the hated^ 
cardinal, dwelling with the besieging anny before %»> 
Eochelle. The eagerness was well grounded, th^ 
contest, as oxistnig, being less a war tetwieieui 
England and France, than a duel between Buckinghatu 
and Kichelieu. » 

The first brilliant success of the English troops 
was not followed up by the commander, who showed 
his utter military incapacity by neglecting not only 
the lessons of ordinary warj^e, but oven the dictates 
of common sense. Instead of pursuing his viotoiy, 
and driving the whole of the royal ainiy from the 
island, comparatively easy in the w^ako of their defeat, 
Buckingham allowed Toiras to take up a strong 
position in and around the citadel of St. Martin, the 
largest of two newly constructed, but not quit© 
completed /brtressos, situated on an eminence, on the 
northern coast of the island. While tlie royal troops 
were entrenching themselves here, and drawing 
supplies from the mainland, Buckingham remained 
entirt‘ly inactive at the place where ho had disem- 
barked, as if irresolute what to do next, till at the 
end of a week, when the French had coiiiploted their 
preparations, he roused himself at lost ana sot out for 
St. Martin. On the way thither stood the fortress of 
La second of the island, a stronghold of con- 

siderable importance, yet without defenders for the 
moment, and which needed only to bo occupied to 
give the invaders a firm grasp of the island ; but the 
^Inglish commander-in-cmef did not give it a look, 
marching leisurely on to St. Martin, and sitting 
down, ou the 27th of July, under the guup of thO 
citadel, Kichelieu breathed freely^ on seeing his 
adversary commit those huge blundeis. lie hud 
trembled at the news of Buckingham's victory, which, 
if duly pursued, would have made the (capture of La 
Kochelle Smpossiblo, leaving its harbour for ever 
open to English vessels; but ho could no longer 
doubt now that t!io success of the favourite had been 
a mere accident, and the conviction served to instil 
now energy into his over*aotivo mind. The greatest 
w'oakness of Franco was its possessing no navy, and 
to ofter resistance to the fleet prepaiing to bring aid 
to the llugiionots, Kichelieu had, some months befoio, 
pni-cha^ad seven largo ships of war at Amsterdam, 
pretending them to be destined for a descent ujion 
the Spanish coast ; tliese now he ordered up in great 
haste, pressing at the same time oveiy sailor and 
cvoiy hshing-boat along the coiist, from Boidoaux 
up to Dieppe and Calais, into service, and diieo^iug 
all to meet in tlie uariow channels between Kochfori 
and the isle of Oleron. While thus working night 
and day with marvellous activity, dictating des- 
patches to all parts of Fmnoe, visiting personally 
every impoitant point along the coast, and spending 
his whole private property to supply the dearth of 
the royal exchequer, Kichelieu had the satistaction to 
see that the man who had come to measure himself 
with him had sunk to a state approaching nihill^. 
After leading his foro^ to the attack of ISt. Martin, 
and finding that the citadel could not be taken in 
day, Buckingham had retired on board his ship, n 
vessel fum|shed with the utmost magnificence, Hke 4' 


c^nat bim would be reversed. Baasompierre had 
fr^ letters from his government before reaching 
D^er, but they only contained another negative to 
Ids proposals, which he convoyed in a polite note to 
the favourite, and then sot sail aci'oss the Channel. 
Buckingham hurled after him a declaration of war 
againstFranco. 

Tlie commencement of the stingglo was not quite 
80 easy as exiieotcd by the favourite.* He had hoped 
that his anuoimcomcnt of giving aid to the oppressed 
French Protestants would raise a storm of rmigious 
enthusiasm all through the kingdom, similar to that 
which had lifted him to the height of popularity 
after breaking with Spain ; but fho expectation was 
not fulfilled, the deep sympathy for the Huguenots 
on the one side being counteracted by the equally 
deep distrust of his own motives. It was impossible 
for tlie people not to remember that but a year before 
Buckingham had lent English ships of war to tlio 
king ol Franco to i uin the very men he now wanted 
to protect; and though accustomed of late to* great 
changes and shifiings of policy, this one appeared too 
sudden to all to bo looked upon with any kind of con- 
fidence. Nevoriliolcss the war preparations, entered 
upon energetically by the favourite, had the usual 
lesult of creating a w'ar fever, which went gradually 
growing in intensity until it had acquired all the 
dimensions noedfiiKor the execution of the first part of 
the pixujoct, that of relieving La Rochelle, the inhabi- 
tants of wdiich, after a short period of pcorie, had again 
risen agaiiist the government, and had diawm a royal 
army luidor their walls. With the growing tide of 
popular excitement, money as well as troops came 
flowing in faster and faster, until Buckingham found 
himself once more the hero of the day, with half a 
million sterling at his command, and seven thousand 
mon willing to fight for him. Having appointed 
Ijimself couuuandor-iri-chicf of tho expedition, the 
fivimrito set sail from Portsmouth, in nearly a 
bundled snnill ships, on tli(f 27th of June, 1627, and 
after being rudely tossed about tho Channel for a 
fortnight, came to anchor at tho isle of Oleron, 
opposite lia K(xjhelle, on the 11th of July. Another 
grave disappointment hcio awaited Buckingham. 
Instead of admitting him with open arms into their 
city, as ho had expected, the Huguenots refused to 
let his fleet enter the haibour, under the plea that 
there was no room, but in reality out of well-jmddiod 
mistrust. J laving been their cnenjy not many months 
beforex they could scarcely belie ve that he should 
have booomu their sincoro fiiond all on a sudden ; and 
to try his sincerity, they invited him to take possession, 
in the first instance, ot tlio isle of Ke, an island«about 
twenty miles long and five miles broad, forming, 
togelhcr with Oleion, file entrance to the roadstead 
of La Kochelle. iJuckingham, though deeply stung 
by tbe evident suspicions against him, nevertheless 
iioeeptcd tho ofler, and discmbaiking a portlbn of his 
troops, w^ont to tho attack of tlio royal troops stationed 
in the islip'd, a force of three thousand men, under 
' (bunt > Toiras, an old and experienood general. At 
the first onset, tho English were repulsed, but 
rallying, and backed by the fire of tho heavy cannon 
from Hie fleet, they rushed upon tlie encmiy a second 
time, and put hiiu to complete rout Buckinglum 
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1 l^t 0l oBerfng peace to Lottie XlIL in affection to 
f nia oonsort> declaring that for her sake alone *he 
W^uld spare France, into which he had entered 
victoriously, the horrors of war, on no other condition 
on his part than that of being pormitted to lay hia 
homage at the feet of the queen. The message ho 
forwarded by a special otnbassy, headed by one of his 
relatives, and bondncted by a nobleman of the isle of 
^ 1(4 who had been taken prisoner, to the king, who 

was staying with the army in the camp before La 
Boohelle. Before despatching his envoys, Bucking- 
^ ham, according to the relation, of Tallemant des 
R4anx, “ confessed his love to the nobleman, whom 
he led into the state apartment of his vessel. The 
apartment was most magnificently gilded, and splen- 
didly furnished, a rich Persian carpet covering the 
door : on the one side was placed a sort of altar, over 
which hung the portrait of the queen, ^l^h large 
tapers burning in front. Then and there he solemnly 
charged the noble messenger to seek the queen, and 
to declare to her his love, his adoration.** The isle 
of Ee nobleman deemed the scene so romantic as to 
transmit it to posterity, unaware, perhaps, of the 
passionate lover of his queen having a fair yyung 
wife and several small children at home. 

Sadly devoid of the spirit of romance, Bichdlieu 
would mot allow the envoys of Buckingham even to 
enter the king’s presence and to deliver their mos- 
sagos, and driving them back whence they had come, 
told them that the time for talking was past, and 
that of fighting had arrived. It was indeed time , 
for action on both sicloa, for the month of October 
h.ld coino, without any docisivo event taking place, 
Buckingham’s arftiy, after a close siege of more than 
two months, still investing tho little fortiess of 
St. Martin, killing helpless women and children, but 
inflicting no upon the garrison, whom it was 

intended to reduce by hunger. The plan promised 
success, for in tho first week of October the troops 
under Toiras wore beginning to feo<?upon dry roots, 
with not enough provisions of any kind to subsist for 
another fortnight ; and to hotify tho extremities at 
which they had amved, a daring soldier, named La 
Pierrt), bmke his way through tho English camp, 
and ^iwimming across the arm of soa, throe miles 
broad, dividing tho isle of E4 from the mainland, 
made his way to Richelieu. The latter had just 
completed all his preparations, and in the night fVom 
the 7 th to tho 8th of October, a squadron oft thirty- 
fiyo fiahing-boits, mostly propdled By oars, with six 
hundred men on board, pushed off from tho port of 
Sables d’Olonno, on tho coast of Vend4e, and meeting 
yith few obstacles, succeeded in breaking through 
; the English lines and throwing pi-ovisions for two 
' memths, with large stores of war, into St. Martin. 

*The feat discouraged Buckingham so much that ho 
;; gave orders to raise tho siege, but was persuaded^ to 
postpone the execution for a few days, a fleet oarryiTig 
a new army of five thousand men being expected 
* eveiy moment from England. But instead of five 
, ^ tb<!>U8and Englishmen, six thousand Frenchmen dis- 
embarked on tho island at the end of forty-eight 
h6ttrs, their landing having become possible by tho 
^ negligence and incapacity of Buckingham, 


who witJji a hundi-od veiftels under his command, 
guided by Huguenot pilots, the boldest and most 
experienced sailors of the west coast of France, had 
yet been inattentive to the simple duty of blockading 
the port of Sables d’Olonne, where Richelieu was 
concentrating all. his armaments, as well as guarding 
the half a dozen bays and harbours on the isle of Re 
from which alone approach by sea was possible. Tho 
arrival of tho Fronch troops had the effect of changing 
Buckingham’s long-continued idleness into sudden 
audacity. With headlong fury, displaying great 
personal courage but painful want or sense, he led 
his forces to tlie assault of the citadel of St. Martin, 
choosing tho strongest side for point of attack, and 
having l>een beaten back hero with grotit slaughter, 
all the ditches and trenches being filled by English 
corpses, retreated towards the peninsula of Oie, a 
small tongue of land, separated from tho rest of the 
isle of Re by low marshes and a canal. In this 
position, the most unfavourable that could. have been 
chosen m tho whole island, cut off from tho sea and 
his fleet by the fort of La iVco, of which he had 
neglected to take possession at tho commencement, 
and which was now bristling with cannon, Buoking- 
liam was attacked by tho royal army under Marshal 
Schomberg, one of the best generals of Richelieu. A 
fierce, short, and merciless fight, a caimage more than 
battle, sufficed to crush tlio English force ; and leaving 
his great ordnance, with more than two thousand 
dead men behind in the fatal swamp, Buckingham had 
to fight his way to the coast, his road marked by one 
I long streak of blood. There was a largo and powerful 
fleet, recently reinforced from England, yet loft to 
continue tho struggle, and deputies from La Koehelle 
on their knees implored him not to desert tho 
Huguenot cause, but Buckingham showed utter de- 
jection, and declared ho must go home. Embarking 
his troops again, he sailed homeward in tho middle 
of November, while forty-four English flags were 
taken, by order of Richelieu, in procession through 
France, and bung up in the cathedral of Notre 
Dame. 

Ijonding at Portsmouth towards tho end of Novem- 
ber, 1627, the unsuccessful commander-in-chief was 
i near being stoned by the enraged populace. There 
was one gi'oat outcry against him throughout tho 
whole of tho kingdom, and the only voice seriously 
and warxnly lifted in bis defence came from the king 
himself. With a stead fiistness in his attachments which 
would have been above all praise if guided by 
I wisdom, instead of by mere obstinacy, Charles i-cfused, 
against the advice of every one of his councillors, to 
withdraw his support fi'oin Buckingham on account 
of his manifest incapacity, but, on the contrary, 
seemed to cling the more hem tlly to him the more ha 
was being attemked. Lingering a few d^s at Ports- 
mouth, aner his landing, as if hdf ashamoa to show his 
face at cdurt, the king despatched a courier to his 
friend, with a letter abounding in expressions of love. 
“ I assure you,” Charles wrote, that with whatso- 
ever snocess ye shall come to me, yo shall bo ever 
welcome, one of my ^eatest griefs being that I have 
not been with you in this tiuni of suffering, for I 
*now we would liavo much eased eat h other’s griefs. 
You cannot oomo so soon as ye are welcome, and uu- 
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feignedly iu ny mitA^ ye^have gained ai^ much to- 
|»ut4tiotk witih wise and honest men as if ye had 
{^Horned all your desires,” Then, concluding in a 
atitt^moro tender strain, ♦* I have no more to say at 
this time, but conjure thee, for my sake, to have care 
W thy health!” The favourite hastened to obey the 
invitation, and at the commencement of December, 
he and the king were again in each other's arms. 
There were long consultations now. as to the course 
of policy that would have to bo adojitcd to still flic 
intense excitomont that was breaking forth all over 
the country with tlio spi-oad of tlie report of the 
failure and disgrace of the French expedition, and 
tho symptoms of resistance to the levy of taxes 
illegally decrood, which wore manifesting themselves 
at tlie same time. Buckingham's advice was a hold 
one, tliat of calling together a now parliapient. 
Tliough fully aware that tlie experiment was danger- 
ous, as far .as he himself was concerned, ho yet 
trusted to , bo able to avert tho peril of another im- 
peachment by prosecuting the war against Trance 
with increased energy, and while frankly confessing 
his want of success, to declare his determination not 
to rest till Ijo had saved the Huguenots from their 
oppressors. It wms clear that such a policy, if carried 
out tolerably well, offered groat chances of snccosa, 
tho hatred of the people against Buckingham being 
insignificant compared with their love of Protes- 
tantism, leaving his most detoriniiiod foes ready to 
forgive past sins in cjxpeclation of nob.4‘ deeds to 
come. Less enthusiastic than lus favourite, and with 
more dislike fo)* tho action of popillar assemblies, 
Charles made some opposition to Buckingham’s pro- 
posal, but had to give way before long, and on 
the 29th of January, ld28, the writs wore signed for 
tho convocation of another parliament, to moot on the 
J 7th of March following. To pi eparo for the meet- 
ing, Buckingham spread tho rumour of an intended 
invasion of tho kingdom by a combined Spanish- 
hVeneli force, and at tho same time assembled two 
ilcots in tbe Downs, destined, as was made known all 
through the country, the first for tho defence of the 
realm, and tho second for the relief of fja Bochollo, 
now closely invostx^d, by land and water, by the 
troops of Louis XIIT. The French king, after the 
departure of tlio invaders of tho isle of Re, had 
nominated Riehelieu to the supremo command- hi-cWef 
of all lus forces, under tho title of licutonant-gciicial, 
and unaor his energetic prosecution of tlie war the 
oaiiMO of tlie Ilngiienots seemed getting desperate. 
They laughed at first on seeing tho cardinal, in his 
red hat and his pricsfly gai-meiits, ride about at tho 
head of a brilliant suito of officers and goneraUi, they 
on horseback and he on a donkey; but their laughi rig 
soon coas(id and gave* way to terror. Even an ass 
was ton'ible, bosti iddon by a man like Eicbeliou. 

Not doenfing tho creation of a war fever in favour 
of the n?iguenots sufficient for his protect i(fn and the 
f execution of his plans, Buckingham had recourse to 
auother n«)ro diiect moans for seeking popularity. 
On his advice, given luiblirly, so as to become 
generally known, tho king liberated Sir John Eliot 
and Sir Dudley Diggos from the Tower, whore they 
liad been kept since the last session, and likeudso* 
ordered tho release of a number of kuighfs, gentle- 


men, and London citizensi, eeventynsigM 
who hod been tlirown into prison for noii'^paymont of 
thd arbitrary loans, imposts, and assessments. 
measure had a good effect, so far as to produce some 
popular applause for the favourite, but which found 
its counteraction in the grave fact tliat nearly all iJie 
liberated pei-sons, champions of constitutional right 
and determined enemies of regal absolutism, were 
elected to seats in parliament, Westminster taking 
the lead in tho rnovomont by returning two mon of 
republican tendoucios, Bradshaw, a brewer, and 
Maurice, a grocer. fSome weeks before tho time fixed 
for the opening of the session Charles had come to 
be aware that tho parliament about to assemble 
would assume a tone colder than any that had yet 
rung in his ears, and very likely resort to proceed- 
ings bearing the stamp of rebellion against his 
authonty. The fear drove him to adopt aii unusually 
haughty attitude when addressing the lords and 
commons, bu tho 17th of March, in the speech from 
tho throne. “ Those times,” diaries oxchumed, “ are 
for action, wherefore, for example’s sake, I moan not 
to spend much time in words, expecting that youi*, as 
I ht>pe, good resolutions, will be speedy, and that you 
will not bo spending time unnecessarily, or, I may 
better say, dangerously.*' After sumo furtlior re- 
marks to the same effect, his majesty continued, “ I 
think tliore is none hero but knows that common 
danger is the cause of this parliament, and that 
supply is at this time tho chief end of it. J, therefore, 
judging a parliament to bo the most ancient, speediest, 
and best way, in tliis time of common danger, to 
give such supply as to secure ourselves and to save 
our families fmm eminent ruin, have caRed you 
together. Every man must uow dc* according to his 
conscience : wherefore if you, as God forbid, should 
not do your duties in contributing what tlie state at 
this time needs, 1 must, in discharge of my conscience, 
use thofite other means which God hath put into 
my hands to save that which tho follies of particular 
men may othoiwise hazard to lose. Take not this as 
a threatening, for I scorn to threaten any but my 
equals, but an admonitioh from him that both out of 
nature and duty hath most care of your jiroBerva- 
tions and prosperities. And though 1 thus speak, I 
hope that your demeanours at this time will bo Ssuch 
as shall not only make mo approve your counsels, but 
lay on mo such obligations as shall tic rao by way of 
thankfulness to meet often with you.” Tho king 
conciiidDd, Bomow hat deseonding from his high tone, 

** You may ima^^'no that 1 came hero with a doubt of 
success of what I desire, remembering tho di^tVac- 
tions of the last mooting. But 1 assuro you that I 
sliall very easily and gladly forget and forgive what 
is past, so that you will at this present time leave 
tho former ways of distractiona’* Had it been the 
especial wish of Charles irreconciloably to offend the 
representatives of tho nation, ho could not have 
adopted better moans than to ^dress them thus,, in ' 
tho style of naughty schoolboys, deserving a whip- 
ping for making distractions,” and to bo pardoned if 
promising future good^ behaviour; yet, as if all this 
was not enough, the king had no sooner finished bm 
speech, when the lord keeper. Sir I’homas Coventry, 
arose, to acid his share, as head of tho government^ to 
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th^flituilad testilt. After going Ihrongh along and oonoisoly aumtaiugup tbo general delmto. “The 
ratnpling oration* full of threats, the lord keeper gnovanoes by which wo arc opproHsed I draw under 
wound up by telling the two houses that^ if the two lioads ; aots of power agaiuHl law, and tho judg- 
parliamentary supplies were delayed, “necessity and ment of lawyers against our liberty.** After citing 
the sword of tlio enemy will make way to others.*’ several illogtil judguionts passed within his memory, 
Jfto concluded his harangue by crying, with high that by which tho kScots, bom after the accession of 
empbaids, “Kemomber his majesty’s admonition ; 1 James, were admitt<‘d to all tJio piivih^ges of English 
say remember it!” There was little need of tho ex- subjects, another by which illegal imposts had boon 
hortation, and little chance of his majesty’s woids warnintcd, and ^ more roeent one, given in t bo pi o- 
being soon forgotten. ceding year, and which had caused gicut commotion 

The ofifoct of tho spoooh from tho throno bocamo all through tho country, by which tho judges had 
visible immediately in tho domeauourof the Uouso of sanctioned tho ai biliary anests of tlie king for re- 
Commons. It was an assembly such as England had fusal to contributo to his lojuis, lio bioko fortli in a 
never yet seen, composed of the wisest, the wealthiest, burst of excitement. “ I iMin liM‘,” bo cried, “ ibougli 
and the most earnest men of tho nation, men thoroughly another who has no light bo jmt to live along with 
oonsoions of what they were doing and whore they were me, nay, 1 ( an live, though hiiidcucil wi tJi impositions 
going, in all matters resolnto and self-i (diant, and not beyond what at present I labour under: but to have 
inclined to give way an inch in tho defence of tlieir my llborty, wliich is tho soul of luy life, ravished 
own rights and tho lights of tho people against a from mo, to have iny poison pout up in a jail, with- 
df'spotisin claiming to exist as a divine institution, out lolief of law anti to bo so adjudgtal — 0 imju’ovi- 
Tho temper of the bouse was shown in tho vt^ry first dent mieostorsl 0 unwise foivfatheis t * To bo so 
speecbos, listened to by all witli broatbloss attention, careful in providing for tho qnict posst'ssiou of our 
and followed by voht^ment applause, taken up out of lands, and Ibo liboiticsof parliament, and at tho same 
doors, and n‘- 0 (‘lKK*d all over tno realm. “ Wc form timt^ to neglect our personal libtuty, and lot us lit* in 
tlie great council of tho kingdom,” Sir Fiancis ptison, without r(*dit ss or rcuu'dy. If this bo law, 
Seymour cried, “and hero with certainty, if not why do wo talk of libcities ? Why trouble ourselves 
hoi 0 only, his mAjosty may boo, as in a tiue glass, with disputes about a constitution, fiaivchises, pio- 
tho state of the loalin. Wo aio called hither by his poity of giMxls, and theliko'' WJbat can any man 
writs, liroidor to giro him faithful counsel, such as call his own, if not tho liberty of his poison? I am 
may stand with his honour, and this wo must do weary of treading tluiso ways, and tlioieforo conclude 
without flattery. W(^ aie also sent hither by tho to have a select committee, in oidor to fiauio a 
people to deliver tboir just griovanooB, and ibis we petition to his majesty for rodii'ss of tbeso grievances.” 
must do without fear. Then let us not act like! Tho words strm k a choid in ox ly breast, and found 
(,^imbysos’H judges, who, when iheir approbation was an echo in ovoiy homosb'ad in England.^ All 
d( 3 mand^d by th^ prince tosomo illogal measure, said demfinds for liberties hcncefoitli went merging in tho 
that ‘ lliougli tlnuo was a wiitb'n law, tho Persiaii one cry for personal libeity, wliuhhocamo tho watch- 
kings might follow tlmir own will and ploasuro.* woid of tho nation. 

This was base flatt(*ry, fit for reproof, but not imita- 'J'be extra ordinal y vigour and cainestuoss of the 
tion; and as 4ear, ho' flattery takolh away rflie judg- dc'halcs in tho House of (’ominoiiH both stall led and 
mont. Foi iiiy jiart, J shall slniii both, and speak alarmed llio king; but his liist sm pi iso having sub- 
my mind, with as much duty as ^ny man, to his sided, ho inado another uttcmjit to intimidate the 
majesty without neglecting tlm public. Ibit how members, and, forwaiding a messago to the speaker, 
can wo cx])roR8 our afleoiipns wliilo retaining our pcremptoiily demanded the immediate vote of a 
fears, or speak of giving till wo know whether we supply. Tho demand was not without supporters, 
have anything to give? For if his majesty may bo and, but for tlio unwise barsbness of tbc toims in 
pcieyiaded to take wliat ho will, what need wo give? which it was couched, would have hoeu taken iufo 
That this is held by some and liath been done consideration at once, many of tbo pailiamonlury 
appearetli by Ibe imprisonment of gentlemen for re- leaders, among them the vctcian, Sir JCdwaid 
fusing tho loan, who, if they had dono tho contrary speaking in favour of it. 'I’ho great lawyer, foimcily 
for fear, would have been as blameablo as the pro- the tool of dos]M>tisin, but since his fall looked uiion 
j( 5 ctois of that oi>pressivo measure. .Yet, to counte- as a sincere fiicnd of the pt*oj)lc, advocjated tho con- 
nance those proceedings, it hath even in tho pulpit ditional giant of a supply on account of the necesHity 
been preached, or rather prated, that ‘ All we have is to cany on tho war in aid of tho lJnguc*nots with all 
tho king’s hy divine right.’ iSo when pi eachors forsake pussiblo energy, and to pi event a rumoured coalition 
their own calling, and turn ignorant statosmon, wo ntdwoon Franco and Spain* for tho invasion of 
see how willing they are to exchange a good con- England. His arguments woie taken iip very 
science for a hishoprio. I must oonfoss, he is not a skilfully by Sir Hudhy C^arloton, who insisted that 
good subject who would not, willingly an(l cheerfully, in the jwilous stale of foreign aflairs there ought to 
lay down his lifo when that sacrifioo may promote bo no divisions between tho king and pariinmenl. 
the interest of the sovereign together with the good “Tho first sower of distractions among us,” lio ox- 
of the commonwealth. But he is not a good subjeet, claimed, “ was an agent of Spain, t^oiuit (londoniai, 
ho is a slave, who will allow his goods to bo taken that did his master great soivico hero and at Ismio. 
from him against his will, and his liberty against the Since that, wo have had other ministers who ha^ o 
laws of tho kingdom.” Following in the wake of Jblown the lire ; tlio ambassador td* 'ranco tc/ld his 
Sir Francis Seymour, Sir Bobort Philips exclaimed, master at homo what ho had wrougln hcie the lat't 


parliament, namely, diviiiotiR between king and 
people, and lie was rewarded for it. Whilst we sat 
here in parliament, there was a parliament of Jesuits 
and other ill-willers within a mile of this placo, the 
&ot of which was discovered by letters sent to Homo,** 
IluB was inietided in piaise of Bnckingham, chief 
motor, as all wore aware, in expelling the French 
priests ; but the elTect of the laudation was not great, 
and after listening to sovoral oilier spoochos, loss and 
less docihive, in favour of a compliance with the 
royal demand, the commons took u]) the gieat debate 
on pcisoiial liberty and the rights of parliament and 
of the nation. Among the now speakers who at- 
tracted tlio attention of tlio house was Sir 'J'homas 
Wontnoith, momlHir for Yorkshiio— celebrated sub- 
sequently as carl of Strafford — ^who, after fluctuating 
some time betweem court and parliament, had booonio 
a zealous champion of jKipular rights. After so'^eroly 
castigating the doings of “piojeotors and ill- 
ininisterH,” a]»pcllatioTis given to the tools and 
dependants of JBuckingham, ho launched forth upon 
the groat topic of deliate, and urged the passing of a 
solemn declaration emlsvlying all its points, and 
OHtahlishing a now relationship between the nilers 
and the ruled. “ These men,** Wentworth exclaimed, 
referring to the ill-miiiibfoi's, ''‘have intioduocd a 
pi ivy council, ravibhiiig at once the spheres of all 
ancient govoimment, destioying all liberty, and im- 
prisoning us without hail or bond. They have taken 
fi*oin us— what shall 1 say? indeed, wl* d have tlicy 
left us? Jly tearing up the roots of ail proticrty 
they have taken fioiu us every meaps of bup]dying 
the king, and of giving voluntaiy proofs of our duty] 
and attachment fowanls him. By one and tho same 
thing have the king and the people boon hurt, and by 
the same must tlioy lie cured. VVe ma«t vindic'ato— 
what? Now things? No! Our ancient, legal, and 
vital liberties, by roinfv>rcing tho laws enacted by 
onr ancestors, and by bolting such a stamp upon them 
that no licemtious hpiiit shall dure hencefoith to in- 
vade them.’* Tho spasmodic excitement of tho speech 
but faintly leflected tlio lofty exaltation to which the 
s})irit of tho representatives of the people had ribcn 
in tho diseuKbion of the groat buhjocl engrossing all 
minds, and whidi got shaped into a defluito form at 
the end of two months. On tho 28th of May, the 
commonH, accompanied by mosi of tho members of tlio 
upper hoUHO, obtained an audienco of tho iviiqs and 
piestmTod to his majesty and piayod his assent, to a 
t)ill embodying the demands ( f pailiamcnt and of the 
nation, called tho Petition of Night. 

The Potition of T?ight, momoMblo document of all 
times, ran as follows: — “Humbly show unto our 
hovetiMgn lord tho king, tho lords spiritual and 
temjKual, iii pnrliamept assembled: lliat whereas it 
is declaied and enuoled by a statute commonly known 
as ‘Statutivn do tallagio non conoedendo,* that no 
tallage or aid shall l>o levied by the king oy his heirs 
in this realm without tho goodwill and as^nt of the 
archbisli »]>«, bishops, trails, barons, knights, burgesses, 
and other the freomen of tho commonalty of this realm ; 
Uiid whoroas, by aulhoiity of puliamont holdon in 
tlio five-and-twentioth year of tho reign of King 
Kdwurd III. it is decLirod and oiinctod that from 
thenceforth no person shall lie <*oiij|>tlh'd to makS 


my loans to tlie king againit Ms bto^uss snob 
loans were against reason and the iranoMse of ibe 
land* And whereas, by other laws of thie reBtef it is 
provided that none sliould be charged by any charge 
or imposition called a bonovolenoe, or by such like 
charge: by which tho statutes before mentioned, and 
otlier the good laws and statutes of this realm, your 
subjects have inlioiitcd this freedom, that they chonlil 
not be compollod to contribute to any tax, tallage, aid, 
or other like charge, not sot by common consent in 
parliament. Yet, nevcrtholoss, of lute divers com*' 
missions directed to sundry commissioners in several 
counties, with instioietions, have issued, by moana 
whereof your people hiivo boon in divers places as- 
sembled, and if*quiied to lend certain sums of money 
unto your majesty, and many f>f thoin, upon their 
rt'fusal BO to do, have liad an oatli admiiUNtered unto 
them not warJantahlo by Iho laws or slntutos of this 
realm, and have been oonstrainod to bceomo bound to 
make api)tf‘aranco and give iittondanco Ix'foro your 
privy council, and in other jdaivcivi; and others of 
them luivo boon therefore impr isonod, confined, and 
biimhy other ways molested and disquieted; and 
divf IS other charges have been laid and levied upon 
your pc(»p]o, in several countieH, by loid-licutonants, 
depxty-liouienants, cornmissioueis fv)r musters, justices 
of ]r>eaco, and others, by commaTid* or direction fi'om 
your majesty, or your privy coumul, against tho laws 
and free customs of this n^alm. And whereas also, by j 
tho statute called ‘ Tho Great Charter of tho liihortios 
of England,* it is doelaied and <»nactod, ‘Uhat no j 
fro# man may be taken or imprisoned, or be disseised of ! 
. his froohold or lilioriids, or his fioo customs, or he | 
outlawed or exiled, or in any manner destioyod, but 
by iho lawful judgment of his pcoTs, or by the lawof 
the land.' And whoions, in tho erfelitrond -twentieth 
3 ’ear of tho reign of King Ed wind JJI. it was declared 
and onaotod, by authority of })aillaim‘ut, ‘ That no 
man, of ;^hat estate or condition tliatjjo bo, shall bo 
put out of his land or tenement s, nor tak(‘n, nor im- 
in-isoned, nor dishoiiiod, nor put to death, without 
t)oing brought **to ausww by duo pioce^ of law.’ 
Nevorthelcfts, against tho tenour of the said statutes, 
and other tho good laws and stalulcs of your realm to 
that end provided, divers of your subjects have of late 
lH*on iiuprisom^d without any eauho slkowed, and 
wh(H*i, for their deliverance, they wei-o brought tiefore 
justice, by your inaj# ‘sty’s wriLs of liabias corpus, 
there to undergo and leoeive as tho court should 
order, and their keepers commanded to certify tlio 
(‘auscs uf their ^detainer, no cause was cortifi.cd,»but 
that tlniy wore detained by jour majesty’s special 
command, signified by the lords of your privy .councii, 
and yet were returned back to seveial pnsons, without 
being chaiged with anything to which they might 
make answor according to tho law.” 

I’he Petition of lUght then continued: “And 
whereas of late great companies of soldiers and 
mariners have been dispersed into divers oountioft of 
the realm, and the inhabitants o^inst their wills have 
been compollod to reoeive them into their houses, and 
there to suffer them to sojourn, against tho laws and 
customs of this realm, and to the great grievance and 
vexation of tho people. And whereas also, ^ bv 
authority of parlioment, in tho fivc-and-twentiedi 
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yitot tjjjlgft of J^btg Kdwi^Yd 111. it is cleolarsd 
ana no man shall bo forejudged of life 

ot Uinh against the form of the Groat Ohartor, and 
law of the land/ and, by the said Great ('hartor, and 
Other the laws and statutes of this your realm, no 
man oitght to he judged to death hut hy the laws 
established in this your realm, cither hy the customs 
of the same realm, or hy acts of parliament. And 
whereas no offender, of what kind soever, is exempted 
fiom Uie proceedings to ho used, and punishments to 
he inflicted hy the laws and statutes of this your 
I'ealm: Nevoitheless, of late divers coinmismons, 
under your majesty’s great seal, have issued fortli, hy 
which certain poi-bons liavo been assigned and ap- 
pointed commissioners, with power and authority to 
proceed within the land, aeeoTding to the justice of 
martial law against such soldiers and maiineis, or 
other dissolute persons joining willi tliom, as slioiild 
any mm dor, robbery, felony, mutiny, or other 
outrage or misdomcanour whatsoever, ayd hy sucli 
Hiimmury coinse and older as is agreeable to martial 
law, and as is used in anuios in time of war, to pn»- 
reed to tlm trial and condemnation of such offondors, 
and then to cause to ho executed and put to death 
according -to tlio law martial, hy pretext whereof sonio 
of your majesty’s subjeots have hciui, by some <pf tho 
said oommisBionors, put to death, wIhux and whore, hy 
tho laws and statutes of tho land, they had deserved 
death, -by the same laws and fehitutcs also they might, 
and by no other ought, to have boon judged and 
execuf<*d. And whereas also, sundiy grievous of- 
fondoiH, hy colour thero<ff claiming an exemption, 
have oscapcMl the punishment duo to them by tin; 
laws and statutes of this realm, hy icason that diveiu 
of your ofilcors and rainistcrH of justice liavo unjustly 
rofubod*or forb<^no to proceed againHl such offenders, 
according to the sauio laws and statutes, upon 
pretence tliat tlie same oftenders were punishable 
only by mar^'al law% and by authority of |iicb com- 
missions as aforesaid, wl]i<ih comniissions, and all 
others of like natuio, ore wholly and directly con- 
trary to tho said laws and Statute'S of this realm — 
They do therefore humbly pray your most excellent 
majesty: ’Hint no man hereafter bo compelled to 
inako or yield any gift, loan, bonevolenoo, tax, or 
such like charge, without common consent, by act of 
pailiamcnt. And that none bo called to make answer, 
or take such oath, or to give attondanoe, or be con- 
litiod, or otherwise molested or disquieted, oouceming 
the same, or for refusal tliereof. And tlut no free- 
man in any such maimer as is bef^)ro mciltionod be 
imprisoned or detained. And that yoxir majesty 
would bo pleased to remove the said soldiers and 
mariners, and that people may not he so imrihoned in 
time to come. And that tho aforesaid commissions 
for piucceding by martial law may be revoked and 
annulled, and that hereafter no commissions of like 
nature may issue forth, to any person or persons 
whatsoever, to be execute as aforesaid, lost, by colour 
of them, any of your majesty’s subjects bo destroyed 
or put ti> death, contrary to the laws and franchise of 
the land. All which they most humbly pray of your 
most excellent majesty, as their rights and liberties, 
ao'mrding. to tho laws and statutes of this realm. 
And tliat your majesty would also vouchsafe to de- 
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cUre, that tho awards, do}ngs, and pro('iM*dingH to tho 

H ‘adioo of your people, in any of tho piomises, 
1 not bo drawn hereafter into oonsoquenco or 
example. And that your majohty would be also 
gi-aciously pleased, for the further comfort and safety 
of your people, to declare your royal will and pleasure, 
that in tho things aforesaid, all your oflicoi*s and 
ministers sliall serve you accouling to the laws and 
statutes of this realm, as they tender tho honour of 
your majesty, afld the prosperity (»f tluB kingdom.” 

Ohailes look four days to (‘ousidcr tlio weighty 
document laid into his hands, and on tho fifth, tho 
2nd of Juno, ho wont into )).nliamcut to give his 
reply. It was vogue in tho oxtieiuo, and disappoint- 
ing to both the fiionds and the op]>onentK of royal 
alwolutism. After assuiing tho two hoiisus in general 
tei'ins that his great object was to give them satis- 
fiietiifm, ho pronounced Ji is assent to the P(»tition of 
Kiglit, but not in tho usual form, “Soit droit fait 
commo ilest desiic ” — let justice Im' done as dosijed — 
but in a now mode of expiessiou, lot)ki>d upon by 
all as a subteifugo and equivocation. “Tho king 
willctb,” was the entry in the ijuiliamontnry journals, 
** that right ho done according to the laws and cuKtom.s 
of tho realm, and that tho statutes bo put in due 
execution, that his subjccjts may have no cause to 
complain of any wrong or o])prcssion9, conlraiy to 
their just rights and Hborties, to the preservation 
whereof ho holds himself in conscience as well 
obliged as of his jjrerogalivo.” It was the height of 
folly on the part of Charles to think that such 
shitting play upon words, framed merely to clec(avt», 
would satisfy men pleading as eaniestly fur their 
rights os tho commons had done, and showing thcmi- 
solves as earnestly determined to enforce them by 
any means at their command. Tho indignation biokt) 
loose as soon os tho mcmbciH of tJio lower Iiouco, re- 
turning from the bar of tho lords, had lesumcd their 
seats. Sir John Eliot was the first to give vent to 
his feelings; in the words of one of his colleagues, 
»Tohn Alurcd, retumod to pailiamcnt for th<^ boiougli 
of Tledon, Yoikshiro, “lie stood up and made a long 
bj^)ooch, wherein he gave forth so full and lively a 
reproHcnfatioii of all grievances, both gciicial and 
particular, a. if they had never bofoie been mcn- 
tionoi” Eliot was followed by Sir llobeit Philips, 
who, witli tho most pathetic eainesluess, bewailed 
tlio unliappy issue of all tlioir wcll-mi'ant ondeavouvs 
to cum tlio Buflbrings of tho people, by giving tho 
king true information of the state and of the demands 
of tho nation. “Put,” lie exclaimed, “we Iwjitig 
stopped, and stopped in such a manner as wo aro 
enjoined, so wo must now <mso to be a council : I hear 
it with giief, as the saddest message of the gi'oatest loss 
in tho world.” Tho debates^ culminated in a soono 
unparalleled in the annals of tho House of (Commons. 
On Sir John Eliot making an allusion to Jluckingham, 
as the author of all their evils, be was stopped by the 
speaker, *who cried, ** There is a commaud upon me 
that I must order you not to proceeil/* which woids 
were soaroely from his lips when all tho membois 
rose in a body to protest against any restrict ion btung 
laid upon their discussions. “ The house was much 
affected to bo so restrained,” John ' lunMl described 
the scene, “sinoe tho house in foim i tiinos hud pjx>* 
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ceoded by finding and cottiiuitiing Jnhn of Oamit, | 
, tho kingV Bon, and otliorn^^'and of lato liavo moddlod i 
with and conBured ibo Lord Olianoollor Bacon and 
the Lord Troafinror Middlosox. Then Sir l^oberi 
Thilips spake, and mingled his words with weeping ; 
John r 3 ’'in did tho like; and Sir Edward C\>ko, ovoi- 
come witli pASsion, joeing Iho deslrnction likely to 
ensue, was foivod to sit down when he began to speak, 
through iho abundaiK'o of teais. Yoa, tho speaker iu 
hie chair could not refrain fioin wGej>iiig and shed- 
ding of tears, and there woi-o many whoso great 
griefs mado them dumb and silent.*’ 

'i’ho extreme agilation, which ho could scarcely 
. understand, was a hourcc of now aJaim to the king, 
and his appn hcnsioiis greatly increased on leatning 
that the lionso had dared at last, Tint withstanding flm 
piohibitioii laid upon tho speaker, tobiingan accu- 
sation against Buckingham. Sir Edward (3nk^ led 
ilie attack, in a speech the boldness of which was 
not a little duo t<» tho pei-sonal hatred he bore against 
iho favourHe, who liad linrled liim fi*om his high 
' position. “ 1 iCt us pallia! c no longer,” Coko oxolaimod ; 
“if wo do, God will not ]jiosper us. I think tho 
duko of Buckingham is the causo, and till tho king 
bo informed theioof, we shall never go out with 
honour, nor sit with honour hero. That man is tho 
grievance of gvievaneos: hd ns set down tlie causes 
of all our disastors, and they will all reflect upon 
him. As for going to the loids, as some propjse, 
that is not via regia. Our libeities aio now im- 
poac'hed: wo are d(‘oply coiKoined. It is not via 
ivgia, for the lords arc no participant with our 
lilK)j1i(»«. It is not !ho king who restrains us, bid 
tlio duke.** Hero tho orator was interniptod by loud 
shouts “’Tis ho! ’Tis he!” and tho cries liaving 
subsided, John Selden arose, and dcraandc'd tliat a 
now impoachmont should be diawn up against 
Buckingham. “All this time,” he cried, “we liavo 
cast a mailt lo over what was done last pailiament; 
but now, being driven again to look to that man, lot 
ns pro(‘ced with wliat was then well boguu. Let ns 
renew tho charge, the charge that was inadi» in the 
hist parliament against him, to which, in sooth, lie 
made an answer, but so insnllicicuit that wo miglit 
dtuiiand judgment upon that very answer only.” The 
proposition having met with nnaniinoiis applaust', tlio 
liouso mado pro] larat ions for ]>roee<HVmg against Bnck- 
iiigham ; but bedoro tho jiidicuil committeo h A been 
formed to lesolvo upon the t<*nns of tho indicLnunt. 
the king, anxious to savo his friend, hiiriied ou(;t‘ 
more to Iho House of Lords, and had tho commons 
ftiimmonod to tho bar. It was late in tho day, at 
four o’clock in tho aficrnoon of th<* 8th of June, and 
most of tho momlM ix having left, tho regular sitting 
iMMug at aiiiODd. they had to bo called t(>gethor in 
great hurry. 'I’ko king’s sp'oeb, listened to with tho 
deepest atteulion, was of an extremely affectionate 
character. He t(»ld tho lords and comraons that ho 
had como to give a more full and direct astftent than 
ho had done six br'foro to tho Volition of Uiglit ; 
not that hi) deemed tho foininr one was not comjiletiJ, 
but to in*ovent all misuiuh i standing in the* matter, 
and to show tliat thoio w'as no dissimulation in either 
• his words or action. Ibon, addressing the speaker, 
“Bead your Petition,'* ho cried, “and you shall Itavos 
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such an answer as I am ^jure will please youJ' 
Having l>een lead aloud, tho king oraerod the clork 
of irailiainent to sign his osBont to the Petition in tho 
usual form, after whidi ho continued : “ This, I am 
sure, is full, yet no more tloau I mount in my fiiBt 
answer. I boliovo you neither moan to hurt, nor 
can hurt, my pr(u*ogativo. J assure you that my 
maxim is that Iho ireoplo's liberties strengthen tiie 
king’s prerogative ; and that the king’s prerogative is 
ti> defend tlio poojflo's liberties. You see now how 
ready I have shown myself to satisfy your demands, 
so that I have dono my part; wherefore, if this 
parliament hath not a happy conclusion, the sin is 
3 ours.” His majesty’s conversion to tho parlia- 
mentary crc(^d had been scimewhat too sudden to give 
full faith in its durability; nevorihcless tho joy of 
tho jieoplo was unbounded on learning that tho 
P(‘lition of Biglit hiul bo(*ome one of tho statutes of 
the realm, and that u new chaitor of fi’oedom had 
been adde^ to ]\Iagna Charlii, Tn London and all 
the large towns bolls wore rting and bonfires lighted, 
and a day of jubilee celebrated all over tho kingdom. 

It was well niuhivstood in tho House of (’ornmons, 
though not mentionfMl openly, that the price at 
wliicli th»‘ king had given his “ Soit droit fait comme 
il os^ desire” to tho Petition of Bight was not only 
tho shiying of the impeachment against Buckingham, 
but ^ho vote of a h])eral Kn]>|dy ; and in order that 
the members might not forget his wants in their satis- 
faction, Charles gave thc'm a hint in another message, 
exe(»shively friendly in tone. I'lio mossago was load 
on tho 10th of June, three days after tho king’s visit 
|t(» ]»arliamcnt; and in if tho mombors were informed 
that his majesty was ]>]eased that their l*otition ol 
Bight, togetijor with his a'^'sent, should ik ! only bto 
rocoided iu tho journals of lx>lh lioi^es, but likewise 
in all the courts of Ijiw, and that moreover it shouhl 
be printed and freely distribn led among the people. 
The graj^ious communication eonclud;?d with tho 
assurance that his majesty’' would be ready at all 
times to listen to the ])ropr>sa]s of lus faithful 
eoinmons, ontreaiing tliom in letniii not to dela^" any 
longer tho vote of the much-needed supplies. Tlius 
]»olitel 3 ’' juit foiward, the deniand w^as immediately 
<»hoyed, and the ne\l da}" tho king was gmlili(*d by 
tho grant of no less th.in five bubsidies, a larger 
amount than he had ovtu’ obUiiK'd b('foio. Cliiiles 
e\pn*ssed his exliviiie contentment at tho voh', and 
there were all outward ap])earances that complelo 
liaunonj wiuld be ro-ostablishod in Ijis relations 
witli the House of Commons, wlieii all at once there 
arose a fresh sulijcci of disturhaneo. While passing 
tlK‘ duties for tonnage and pemndage, whiolx woixi to 
bi-* granted to tlie king for one yoar, it was resolved 
by the majority to add to the vote a ])rotoat against 
the illegal raising of these taxes that had taken 
plac(‘, chiefly by tho advice of Buckingham, and 
the mentioning of tho hated name created such 
tumult as to causo tho word impoachmont oneo more 
to be uttored. It was enough to decide diaries lo 
make an end of a parliament fnuu which ho had got 
all tliat ho wanted, and which henceforth threatened 
to be only a source of danger to liis friend ; and tho 
same day on which tho inj])ca(;hment question had 
I como on again, he Inirriod to the House of liOrds to 
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JIc went, in Wei haeto that 
the J>eei« had^ not even time to put on their robes, 
tho^ and the commons aliko wore astouislied 
when they heard the pretences on which they were 
to be sent home, and the declaration which followocL * 
**It may seem strange,** Charles exclaimed, speaking 
veiy hurriedly, “ that I come so suddenly to end this 
session. Before I give my assent to the bills, J will 
^ tell you the cause, though I must avow that I owo 
the account of my actions to Ood alone. It is known 
to everyone that'a whilo ago the House of Commons 
gave me a remonstrance, how acceptable, every man 
may judge ; and, for the merit of it, 1 will not call 
that in question, for I am surer no wise man can 
justify it. Now, since 1 am truly irifonnod that a 
second remonsti’anco is preparing for me, to take 
away the profit of my tonnage and poundage, one of 
Iho chief maintenancea of my crown, by alleging I 
have given away my light tlieioto by my answer to 
your Petition, this is so prejudicial to mew that 1 am 
fi^rcid to end this session some few hours before I 
meant, being not willing to receive any more remon- 
strances to which I must give a harsh answer. And 
since 1 boo that oven tlio House of Commons begins 
already to make false constructions of what 1 grautotl 
in your Petition, lest it be woiso interpreted ii? the 
country, I will now make a declaration concerning 
the true intent thereof. The profession of toth 
houses* in the time of harmonizing this Petition, was 
no way to trench upon my prerogative, they saying 
they had neither intention nor power to hurt it; and 
thoroforo it must needs be ,;coucoivcd that I have 
granted no now, but only confirmed the ancient 
1 ihei ties of 1113 ^ sulijccts, Yel, to show the cloarnoss 
of my iijtcntion'^^aiid that I neither repent nor mean 
to recode from anything I have piomised you, I do 
hero (U'claro mj^self that those tilings which have 
been done, whereby many have had some cause to 
eSfpcct the libeities of tlie subjects to be drenched 
upon, which indeed was the first and tmo ground of 
the J*otifion, shall not hereafter ^bo drawn into 
example for your prejudice, and on the word of a 
king 3 'ou shall not have the like cause to complain. 
But 08 for tonnage and poundage, it is a thing 1 
cannot want, and Avas never intended by you to ask, 

, nor picant by me, I am sure, to grant. To oonoludo, 

, I command you all that are here to toko notice of 
what 1 liave spoken at this time to bo the true intent 
and meaning of what I granted yon in your Petition ; 
but especially you, my lords the judges, for^to you 
only, under rao, belongs the interpretation of laws." 
There could be no longer any doubt that, as far as 
lay in his power, King Charles would make tlio 
Petition of Right a dead letter. 

The sudden and unexpected prorogation of parlia- 
ment produced but little eflect among the people, all 
eyes being turned once more upon the prosecution of 
tne war against the French king, in favour of the 
.Huguenots. While the House of Commons had been 
deep in the discussion of the Petition of Eight, a 
, |(Wond expedition hod sailed for La Eochollo, con- 
[ eisiing of about sixty vessels, four of thorn of from 
: one thousand^ to twelve hundred tons, seven of five 
' hundred, and the rest of smaller size, but all of them 
well armed, and abundantly supplied with arnmu- 




nition and provisiojis, tlm latter destined in groat 
part for the mhi^bitants of the besieged city. Buck-* 
ingham had taken great interest, and spent above a 
hundred thousand pounds of his own money, in the 
equipping of this fleet, to the command of which ho 
appointed his brother-in-law, the earl of Denbigh, he 
himself deeming it unsafe to leave the country while 
parliament was sitting. Denbigh quitted Portsinoutli ' 
on iho 1st of and on the llth of the month 
arrived in the roJdstcad of La Rochelle, opposite the 
isle of R6, where ho thiew anchor. Ho Lad hoped 
to sail right into the harbour, but was infinitely 
surprised to find it bamoaded by an inimonso stone 
wall, ^in front of which, attached by chains, lay a 
crescent-shaped chain of boats, bristling with guns; 
and his astoixishnient was not lessened on perceiving 
that the whole as])ect of tlio besieged city had under- 
gone ‘an extraordinary change since ho had seen it 
last, from on board tlio fieot coinmarided by his 
brother-in-law. With a fertilitj'^ of lesoilrcos and an 
energy, ti uly maivellous, Kioholicu had, in the few 
months since he had assumed the command .in chief 
of the royal army, created works such os Europe had 
not seen since the time of the Romans. Deeming 
the capture of La Rochelle of the highest importance, 
less as a punishment of heretics tliaii for the estab- 
lishment of a powerful cent! al govornmont, ho had 
built a complete circle of fortresses, three leagues in 
length, and consisting of cloven *largo towel s and 
eighteen redoubts, around tlio city, so as to shut all 
the entrances from tlio land side. Gigantic as was 
this work, it was nothing compai od with the rest of 
the plan conceived by the caidinal for locking up 
the insurgents in their great maiitimo stronghold. 
As long as the soa was open to them, and England j 
was mist! OSS of tlio seas, ho know they could not be j 
conquered; and liis gioatost eftbrts therefore wore 
bent upon removing tJio Huguenots from the ocean, 
and tbe ocean from tlio Hugnonots. An Italian 
engineer, rumjieio IVrgone, bud proposed to him 
moio than two years before to bar the entrance into 
the liarlxmr of La Eochollo, sixleon hundred yards, 
or nearly a mile, in breadth, by a floating stockade 
and stout iron chains; but the uselessness of the 
undei*taking in keeping out a strong enemy having 
been demonstrated, ilieholieu hit upon a far mightier 
one, that of building a wall across the sea. Louis XI 11, 
laughed at the idea as visional y, and all the military 
engineers woio unanimous in assorting that it could 
not be done; but Richoliou discovciod a mason of 
Paris, Tiriot by name, who said it could bo done, 
and he accordingly set him to do it, Tlio mason, 
with five thousand toldiors under his orders, began 
his ta^ by sinking several hundred vessels, loaded 
with stones, along liis lino oL 8oa wall,* and on the 
top of them ho piled masses of granite, carried along 
upon tramways constructed ou a new and ingenious 
modoL J'he waves swept away the first part of the, 
wall as soon as it liad reached the surtaco of the soa, 
but the mason kept ou piling stone upon stone until his 
work was completed, In May, 1028, when the earl of 
Denbigh with his sixty vessels appeared in the offing, 
the ocean fortification had just oeen finished, a small 
^opening being left in the centre for be movement of 
the tides, but which was guarded h} a strong fuit on 
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each side, while four nior6 citadels, two on each of prayers to the Almighty for •their release, bringing 
the oxtremitioB of the wall, dofondod it in its whole forth their last fragments of food feast the 
length. Chained to the wall seaward, Ilenhigh poor and the maimed, and tho^ stem mayor himself 
counted twenty-four ships of largo tonnage ; while on could not pi event a tear of joy escaping his eye. 
the other side, with guns turned upon the TIuguonol Communication was immediately established^ with 
city, lay thirty -seven more vessels, the declm swarm- l^enbigh^s ships, a number of bold sailors oflering to 
ing with soldiers. Kicheliou looked with pride upon risk their lives in pushing with the tide through the 
l^is work, which he had completed, ho said, with ono opening in the sea wall ; and by them the English 
little mason against three great ikings, those of commander was told that there would bo littlq 
Franco, of Spain, and of England, The king of difficulty for him, possessing tall ships and heavy 
England he justly counted last in the list. ordnance, to silence the small batteries constnicted 

The cause of the Ilugiionots looked desperate, but by Bicholicu on tho dyke, to out his way through 
was less so than it seemed to the earl of Denbigh, the chain of vessels on both sides, manned by very 
who fj'oni tho tup of his own largo admiral’s ship indifferent sailors, and more funnidablo in appear- 
kopt gating with foar and trembling upon the long ance than in leality, and to enter the haibour in 
lino of sea wall, and t lie longer linos of forts behind, triumph. But Denbigh hesitated, and instead of 
fjum which the cannon belched forth unceJisi;Dgl3\ acting at once, set himself to wait, lie waited and 
I’ljcre was a gieat man without the walls of La watched, day after day, from the lltli of May till 
Bochelle, but there wore many greater men within, the 18th; he saw tho loyal troops making gigantic 
The metropolis of Fienoh Protestantism had no high efforts to si lengthen their fortifications on tho spa 
towers, no walls of gran ilo to oppose to its assailants ; part and all along tho shore ; he saw thorn plaitlirig 
but it had stronger defences than these in tho arms cannon on every available point, ami sinking vessels 
and breasts of ten thousand warriors, resolved to hold in the haibour entrance; and having obseived all 
tho city, or to perish under its ruins. To show very carefully and veiy patiently, ho hoisted liis 
tlieir detonuiriation, they elected, on the third of sail s^, at tho end of seven dajs, gave tho signal to his 
March, 1G28, while Biclielicu’s fortresses were rising fleet to veer round, and steered homeward. On 
on all sides, thioatcning to crush them under tho seeiitg tho tall masts of tho English fleet disajipcar 
weight of their heavy oiduance, for their mayor and on the horizon, a wild cry of rage and despair broke 
commandcT'-i« chief Jean 0 niton, a man of iron, old forth fiom the besieged Jlugnonot city, 
captain of Huguenot fleets, moulded in tho type of Tho cry found its echo in England. Even Buck 
the English soa-kings of the Elizabetliaii ago. At ingham felt the disgrace inflicted upon the English 
the moment of his election, Jean Guifon rose among .name through the dastardly timidity of his brolher- 
the Elders sitting in tho town hall, and stiiking tho *iri-law, and to atone for it made immediate propara- 
tablo with his dagger, throatonod to kill with his own lions for starting a third expedition, larger than any 
hand the first who should speak of sui render, of tlie preceding ones, to relievo KoclnJIe. To 
Nine da^ s after, on llio 121h of March, Ihcheliou induce the Huguenots to hold out as long as possible, 
attempted an assault, but was beaten back with he despatched at once a vessel witli provisions, which 
immense loss, even the women coming forward to safely got into the besieged city, together with tlip 
hull stones upon the Gatholic soldiers. Ilis sea wall mefcsage I'iiat his majesty of England w*fis fitting out 
getting mure advanced, tho caidiual despatched a ono of tho most poweiful navies over scon on tho 
lierald into the city on tlio 25th of April, asking the seas for their assistance, and that ho had made a’ 
Huguenots to yield, and offering them a complete solemn promise to save them, whatever might happen, 
pardon, in tlio name of tho king ; but Giiiton refused On receipt of tliis wolconto message, the negotiations 
even to see the herald, threatening that if anotlier which had been opened with liichelieu, under stiong 
wTre to come, bo should be hung on tho summit of opposition from the mayor, were biokon off; Jean 
tho pharos ovoi looking tho port, liichelieu soon Guiton, momentarily deposed, was roinstallod* in 
perceived that it would bo all but impossible for powei, and a law was passed sotting death upon all 
him to take the city by storm, tho more so as disaffoc- further attempts to treat with tho enemy. Thus the 

month of Juno came to an end, and with it tho small 
sbxjkof food within the city, reducing tho iiiliabitants 
to live upon rats* mice, and othpr vermin, and to still 
tlif^ pangs of hunger by gnawing skins and leather. 
All oyas were strained from mom to night in looking 
westward for tho expected succours, but ono Week 
passed after the other in vain hopes ; the ocean rose 
^ . r, an<I the ocean sank, tho fatal bar on tho harbour 

their linos, were shot fui tho spot. The system of seemed getting higher and higher, and no ships 
terrorism had its effect, and tho store of provisions with the English flag, more dearly prayed for than 
within tlie city having been consumed in tho long tho sight of angels, appeared on tho wide sea. In 
siege, hunger begun to reign when the end of April the middle of July starvation began to do its work, 
approached. Boundless, thoreforo, was the oxulta- and the streets came to be filled with skeletonJike * 
tion of the Huguenots on seeing, on the 11th of May, corpses; to reduce the number of hungry mouths, 
the Engl isli fleet under tlio earl of Denbigh in the Guiton ordered all the cripples, tho aged, the help- 
offing. All thouglit that tlie end of their miseries had * * less, and the women not capable of bearing aims, to be 
come; they sank on their knees in the streets to oftbr turned out of the gates, and bo driven towards ihp 


tion w'as nle among Ins own iioops, especially tbe 
officers and nobles, joaloiKs of his, rise and the visible 
tigliteiiiiig of tho reins of government in his hands; 
and df'scaiding all fiiithor schemes of assaults, ho 
lirooceded to starve tljo city into Bubmission.!. All 
supplies by land and seji were rigorously cut off, and 
seveml iureiior commanders, who, against bribes, 
allowed small quantities of victuals to nass throinrh 
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lUoheliou refftsed to receive thorn ; but the 
it<m mayor would not readmit them cither, and the un- 
fortunates had to porihh in tho ditches between city 
and camp, the roj^'nl soldiers firing upon them, out of 
pity, to end their miseries. Now a revolt arose in tlio 
beeiegod city, spreading to tho counci l-f able, on which 
Guiton and the Elders were sitting in permanence, he 
with his broad dagger in front. Two of tho Elders fell 
upon him, but ho shook them off as a lion would a 
pair of dogs, and driving them into tho street, 
ordered that they should bo shot, whicli fate they 
escaped only by forcing the gates and running, 
at tho head of llioir party, into tlio camp of the 
royalists. Joan Guiton, having few moro hopes left 
to conquer, and wishing for nothing but to die a 
honourable death, next pioposed to the friends that 
kept rallying round him, to issue forth with liim from 
the city, to trample down all obstacles, to break tlicir 
way to tho commander-in-chief, and slaying him to 
throw confusion into the Tanks of tlndr entoies. The 
scheme, which, it was adjuittod by tho proposer, 
would have cost every life engaged in it, was over- 
ruled in tho council of tho Elders; they still believed 
in tho ndcr of lilngland, though Guiton warned them 
not to set tlioii ti-nst in kings. After some dobf^es it 
was decided to despatch now inossengers to tho English 
govemment, in addition to several members ui' tho 
Kohan. fiimily who had been acting for soino time as 
envoys of tho French rrotestants, with entreaties that 
the promisi'd aid might bo sent wilhout tho loss of 
another day. At llio end of July tho mos8(5ng(us 
presented to tlio king and Buckingham their suppli- 
cation, oonclied in the most totiching language, 
imploring tlio king by all that lie held dear on eaith 
and in Jicavon^lo come to tlio relief of the d>ing 
TIngnenot city. Chailes appealed deeply toncheil, 
and wjth a gi cat oath vowed that ho would hazard 
his three kingdcjius to rescue La Itoclielle fiom tho 
grip of Uicholieu. • 

For once, CJiailc.s socmed in earnest, as well as 
Buckingham, although their earnestness was not 
great enough to bofieo from iiidoleiico and selfishness. 
While parliament uas sitting, both tho king and his 
friend woio too occupied witli their own aflnirs to do 
more than give oidors for tho equipment of the 
till id Fieneh expedition; but tho session over, 
Buckingham wont in peison to roitsmouth, to 
Ruporintend all tho aiTangcinoiits for getting the 
fleet, of which lio was to take the chief command, 
ready for sea. I’ho preparations wore •on tho 
grandest scale, Clmilos devoting art tho money ho 
was able to procui*o to tho purchase of ships, cannon, 
ammunition, and provisions, and Buckingham him- 
self contributing a quaiter of a million sterling of his 
own money to raise the enterprise to the highest 
statue of efliciency. By tho middle of August, Torts- 
mouth hat hour had cumo to bo crowded by ono 
hundred and thirty vossols, including many of large 
sisio,^ as well as a nnmbor of fire-ships, and otliors 
Spooially prepared to break down and destroy 
Kichelieu’s sea wall, to attack it above and below 
water, and explode jictards under the forts. The fleet 
was under orders to sail on the 25th of August, and 
.as tho day approaohed, Buckingham’s enthusiasm in 
tj|o undertaking appeared to inoreaso, and he loudly 


declared to Benjamin do ftohan, maripiis of Soubise, 
chief of tho Huguenot envoys, that ho would be the 
firet man to set his, foot upon tlio dyke before La 
Hochollo, “ to die or do the work.” I’lio king, too, 
now went down to I’orlsmoiitli harbour, taking up 
his quarters at tho mansion of Sir Daniid Norton, at 
Southwick, five miles from the town, wliich, and all 
the neighbourhood, bt^gau swarming with court icis. 
sailors, and sejidiors, besides crowds of Fiencli 
refugoos, who had arranged to sail in the vanguard of 
Buckingham’s fleet. Buckingham felt in high 
spiiits, his imagination full of the glory he was going 
to achieve at the head of his mighty armament; and 
getting up on tho morning of Satin day, tlio 2;tid of 
August, he was in such “ woll-disposoil humour/* as 
related by James Howell, that “he cut a caper or 
two,^ and being ready, and having bocii under tho 
barbel’s hand, wont to bieakfast, attended by a gi cat 
company of commando rs.” Before passing into the 
room wdioro the brcakfist was laid, iho^ duke was 
mot bj Soubiso and a number of other i’ronchinen, 
who had nows from La Boehclle, and “their dis- 
course, according to the natuial custom of that 
naliun, and by tlie usual dialect of that language, 
was hold with that passion and vehemenoo that the 
bystandors, who understood md French, did believe 
that they were very angry and that they used the 
duke very rudely.” In the midst of the noiso and 
tumult, a man of tall stature ami military appearam*o, 
who had been leaning against tho window of the 
apartment, quietly stepped forward, diew a long 
knife from unfier his coat, strctclieil his arm over 
Buckingham’s shouldor, and plunged tlio steel into 
his breast. Tho stroke was w(‘ll aimed, going right 
to tho heart. “Tho villain hath killed mo,” tlm 
duko shrieked, and pulling the knife from his bosom, 
fell down dead. 

For a moment there was enormous confusion ; tho 
whole glittering crowd seemed to got fi antic on 
beholding the duke, but a few seconds before tho 
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ruler of EngUnd, stretchodrlrtbloss ou tlio floor, stiff 
and stark. , “ No man,” according to Lord Clarendon, 
“had Been the blow, or the man who dealt it; but in 
the confusion they were in, every man made his own 
conjectures, and declared it as a thing knc»wn, most 
agreeing that it was done by the French, from the 
angry discourse they thought they heard from them. 
And it was a kind of miracle that they wore not all 
killed in that instant ; the soberer sont, that preserved 
them from it, having the same opinion of their guilt, 
and only reserving them for a mom judicial examina- 
tion and proceeding.” The excitement having some- 
what subsided, a hat was seen lying on the floor, and, 
picked up, was found to liavo a paper sowed up inside, 
with the words, in writing, “That man is cowardly 
base, and doserveth not tho name of a gentleman or 
soldier, that is not willing to saciiflce his life for the 
honour of God, liis king, and his country ; let no man 
commend me for tho doing of it, but rather discom- 
mend themselves as tho cause of it, for if Qod hud 
not taken onr lieart for our sins, ho had not gtmo so 
long unpunished. — John Felton.” There could bo 
no doubt that tho hat and the wiiting CJime fiom tho 
assassin, and an immediati^ chase taking ydacc after 
him, it was not long Ijofoiv^ a man without a head- 
covering was seen walking very leisurely along one 
of tho passages of the house. “ Hero is the fellow 
tlmt killed the duke !” many voices ci‘ied at once ; 
and others asking, “Which is he? AVhicli is ho?” 
tho man came foiward, and, with groat composure, 
exclaimed, “ I am hoi” Bound hand and f*M't, he was 
carried at once to the guard-liouso, ^hiJo mounted 
messengers sjied away to caiTy to tho king the sad 
nows that his friend and flivourito had been murdered. 
“His luajosty was at the public prayers of the 
cliurch,” Clarendon reports, “ when Sir John Hip- 
pesly camo unto him, and, without atiy pause in 
r<‘spect to tho exorcise they were performing, went 
directly to the king, and whispered in his ear what 
had fallen out. His majesty continued unmoved, 
and without tlio least change in his countenance, till 
prayers were ended, when he suddenly departed to 
ins oliambor, and threw himself upon his bod, 
lamenting, with much j)aB8ion and with abundance 
ol’ tears, tlie loss lie had of an oxcollout servant, and 
th<} honid manner in which he had been deprived of 
him, and ho eontinuod in this melancholy and dis- 
c(»mposui e of mind many days.” There wore many 
wIjo fancied tho tears of liis majesty to bo not aUo- 
getlior genuine, under tlio belief, as expressed by 
JjOhI ClarciKlon, “that tho accident was not very 
ungrateful, or at least that it was very indifferent to 
him, as being rid of a servant very ungracious io tho 
]'eople, and Iho prejudice to whoso peisou excoed- 
lugly ubsti noted all overtures made in parliament for 
his ber\icc.”^ Tln^^o who knew the king best, and 
who we.io awaie how like his character was, in most 
respects, to that of his fatlier, htdd to this* opinion, 
Avhi(?li, however, did not seem justified by tho manner 
jn which Chailes treated his 'friend’s memory. He 
made ampK provision for Biiekiugham’s wife and 
children, watcdiing personally over their welfare, and 
likew'ise, says Clarendon, “ took a w^ondeiful solicitous 
care for tho payment of his debts ” Tho latter act ofc 
ftiendship was deemed so mar\ Clou's as to create 


universal astonishment at *court as among the 
, people. 

After remaining two days at Portsmouth, cross- 
examined hy the royal chaplains, who acted os 
judicial inquisitors, the assassin of Buckingham was 
carried in chains to London, reviled on the road by 
Homo over-zealous adherents of tho government, bufc 
openly praised for his deed by many among the 
lower classes. “ Now Ood bless thee, little David!” 
an old woman cried at Kingsion-on-Thamoa, ad- 
dressing the murderer, who to her seemed tho Slayer 
of, wicked Goliath; and from many another mouth 
came the “ God bless thee I” before the train reached 
the Tower. Put to intemugatorios before several 
members of the privy council, the prisoner declared 
that his name was John Felton; that ho w'as the 
I younger son of a Norfolk gentleman in reduced cir- 
cumstances; that ho had boon solving as lieutenant 
in tho expedition to tho isle of JtcS’and had been ill- 
treated by' the duke of Buckingham, and that the 
latter had likewise unjustly refused him a com- 
mission in the new enterpiisc. Ho afflnned, how* 
ever, that personal motives had not driven him to 
commit the murder, but solely regard for tho puhlio 
weal, he kicking upon the duke as “an enemy of tho 
people.” Tho immodiate instigation to the deed, ho 
said, had been a sermon to which he had listened at 
St. Faith’s church, in which tho preacher spoke in 
justification of every man being, in a good cause, 
the judge and excoutionor of sin, which ho inter- 
preted as specially meant for him. Leaving tho 
church, he further told ^ho examiners, he espied “a 
Wpenny knife ” in tho window of “ a bye-cutler's 
shop on Tower Hill,” and having purchased it^ he 
made a sheath for it in the lining ofihis poeljet, “ so 
as it might be dmwn forth at any moment with one 
hand.” Being asked whether he had any con- 
fodeiates, he denied it energetically, and jicrsisted in 
his denial oven when threatemid wfth the rack. 
'Jlie king expressed a wish that torture should be 
employed to dia»vfrom tho criminal any secrets of 
which ho might be possessed ; but tho judges who 
had taken the trial in hand sternly opposed it ns 
illegal, and tho chief examiner deputed by the privy 
council, the earl of Dorset, after violently advocating 
the use of tho rack, ended by condemning tho. use 
still more violently. It was Dorset who had 
first threatened the piisoncr with toi-turo, to show 
his zeal for the murdered duke, with whom he had 
been on vary bad terms ; and on lepeating his threats 
again and again, 'he received at last an answer which 
made him very quiet and thoughtful. “I have 
already told the wliolo truth,” Felton exclaimed, 
fiercely, “ and have nothing more to say ; but if I be 
further questioned by torture, I accuse you, and you 
only, my lord of Dorset, to bo of conspiracy with 
mo.” The earl now camo suddenly loimd to the 
view of the judges regal'd ing the illegality of torture, 
and hurried on tho trial, which took pkico on the 
27th of November. Declared guilty on his con- 
fession, Felton was condemned to be himg at T3^burn# 
and liis body to bo taken to the place where the, 
murder had ueon oommiited, and there to bo hung 
chains on a gibbet, which sentence was carried into 
execution at tho end of a few days. His illuBtrio|yf|i 
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victim had been buried*more than two months before, they took a fresh oath td conquer or to ilio. Every 
in an eattraordinary singular manner, little becoming ray of hope and of life now centred in the arrival of 
the condition of a royal favourite, friend of two kings, the English fleet; and again fioiu eaily mom to late 
and virtual ruler of the realm for more than a dozen at night all eyes were strained in gazing to^\auiH iho 
yOftrS, The funeral ceremony took place at ten western horizon, until, when 'day afttn* day and week 
o’clock at night, on the 18th of September, “in as after week had passed, some thousands of eves could 
poor and confused a fashion,** in the words of an eye- gaze no longer, dim with the shadow di^ath. Hope 
witness, “ as hath over boon seen,’* The procession itself had perished in the besieged city, when, in the 
came “marching from Wallingford House, over bright dawn of ^ho last day of September, 1 ho long- 
' ♦igainst Whitehall, to Westminster Abbey, tlioro delayed fleet was seen stretched out in the oiling, tl»c. 
being not much above a hundred mourners, who high ocean disappearing behind the forest of masts, 
attended upon an empiy coffin, borne upon six‘men*s and sails, and streamers, looking gorgeous like llio 
shoulders, the duke’s corpse itself having been vision of a dream. But there as no token of joy and 
interred the day before, as if it had been feared the delight licard within the walls of La Rochelle when 
people in their madness would have surprised it. the mighty armament ajqiearcd in view; to tlio 
But to pvovmit all disorder, the train liands kept an Huguenots all life had bocomii a fearful dimin, aiul 
order on both sides of the way, all along fioiii Wal- theyJiad coasod W laugh and had ceased to weep. Yet 
lingford House to Westminster Church, berating up they had not oetisod to pray, and the fijst stupor of 
tlioir drums loud, and carrying their ^pikos and mute transport ‘ overcome, they crept u])on * the 
muskets upon tlioir bhouldors, as in a inaioh, not ramparts, in view of the sea, and pourul out tluir 
trailing them at their heels as is usual at a mourn- souls m thanksgivings to the Almighty. And luuiiy 
ing.” The empty coffin formed a strange conclusion of sank down to pray, and rose no moio. 
a most stiange career, unexampled almost in lustoiy. The state of the HngueYiots of La Rf)chollo was no 
On the very same day on which the coffin of the secret to the eonunander of the lOnglibh fleet, but ho 
murdered favourite passed through tlie ranks «f the went to work nevertheless as if preparing for a show, 
London train bands, tlio fleet which ho had equijiped itistead of for the task of saving tliousunds of Imman 
sot sail from I'citsmouth, Its command was intilisted creatures who counted their lives by minutes. For 
by the king to Ibe eail of Lindsey, a man of moderate three long days, which to the dwellers in the doomed 
ability, willi somo cxpoinence of the sea, but chiefly city seemed years, he remained in entire inactivity, 
rocommondod to (diailes as being an agreeable and on the fourth only, he moved forward Icisurciy 
courtier and warm ad\ocato in the House of Lords to the attack^ upon the French squadron, mooied 
of the divine liglit piiiioiple. Contrary windi| against the sea wall. The eail of Lindsey, like his 
kept the huge fleet for sonic time boating about tlie predecessor, the earl of Denbigh, seemed to be alto 
Channel ; and it was not till ut the end of nearly a fort- gather disinclined to light, but Richelieu sonu fojcod 
night, Ai the nuuming of the 30Lh of September, that him into combat by assuming tho ofTensivc.^ 'J'lio 
the hundred and thirty vessels carao to dmw up in three days* idleness had been enough to show tlio 
an immonse crescent in front of T^a Rochelle, opposite great cardinal tho mould of which the now English 
Riclielicu’s dyke. The spectacle was ^and and commander was made, and when Lindsoys Luge 
magnificent in the extreme, but tho cloudy eyes of crescent of sliips advanced, favouied hy a strong 
tho dying Ihigucnots had not vigour enough left to tide, it found tho French fleet ranged in battle mdei, 
enjoy it- Thieo-fourths of the iriliabitants of tho with the king looking on from the highest citadel on 
unhappy city had perished^ from hunger and disease, shore, and Richelieu himself standing in the centre 
and the remaining fourih, scarce six thousjmd people, of his wondeiful dyke, his red hut llajqung in the 
^ kept alive by unknown and often horrible means, had wind like the plume of a field-raarslial. Before the 
baiyly stieugtli to drag their weaiy limbs along the English hkcl got their guns in order, the Frcncli bi*gan 
ramparts, and to point their heavy muskets at the firing, first slowly, and then faster and faster, till with 
crowd of enomios encircling them. Attempts at ne- tho heat of battle increasing on both sides, a furious 
gotmtion had been made again and again by liicholiou, cannonade sprang up along the whole of the two 
but they woio stoinly refused by the mayor, Jean lines, raising peals of tliumlcr that seemed to shake 
Guiton, wlu) had come to rule the besieged nity with tho ramparts of tho city, and clouds of smoke obsciir- 
a rod of iron ; he akmo now represented government ing sea, and land, and slv 3 ^ The tumult of the 
and the assembly of Elder’s, and sitting at the council- atniggle kindled the warlike aidour of tho Huguenots 
table, with his great dagger stuck up in front, sur- withm the city, and taking to boats and small rafts 
rounded by a guard of fanatic Huguenots, not a soul which they had constnicted, they attempted to 
dared to whisper a w'^ord about surrender. On his own assault Richelieu’s dyke and ships from the one side 
brother pointing out to Guiton that they would have while the English were bfimbarding frpm'tbo othci'. 

to die of hunger, “Well,” he replied, “as long Joan Guiton and his men were near scaling tho sea 
as a single man remains to shut the gates, it will wall, bul the cardinaLs quick eye had followed their 
:,bd enough;** adding, with a ghastly smile, that if movements, and they were hurled back by a disehaigo 
chance would have it that he should survive with but finm all the battenea, while at the same momont a 
j ' one more, ho would draw lots with him who fehould squadron of heavily-armed vessels advanced lowaids 
eat the oilier. Tho dread guard of tho mayor, iron- tho English fleet. Without aw'aiting their coming 
t .'h^^rted warriors, with souls full of love, and brains Lindsey, who had seen sevotal of his fire ships 
^ ; foil of hatred, grimly applauded his words, and on* stmnded, and great damage inflict li upon others, 

P impulse, of the nioment^ lifling up their swords, gave the signal to retreat, rosumuig the psition ho 
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had left in th€ nioniing. The next day, the 5lhof throijfjh depondaiita of 1hoir *own making, for the 
October, the contest was renewed on both sides, but establisliment of a firm dospotisu), both in church and 
with less spirit than lieforo ; and before noon arrived, state. 'J'he eftecis became visible almost immediately 
a rising gale gave the English commander the pro- in a renewal and increase of all the arbitrary measures' 
text to retire a dozen miles to the south, into the so strongly comidained of during the la#jt parlia- 
sheltered roads between the isle of Aix and Rochefort, inentaiy session, and which had given lise to the 
From here, Lindsey sent envoys to Ricboliou to Petition of Right. Illegal taxes continued to be 
negotiate in favour of flic Huguenots, but the raised as largely as ever; men who refused tp pay 
cardinal refused all intei course, tailing the mos- tbem wore cast into prison ; and the Star Clmmbor and 
sengers that the king of Franco could not allow High Commission Court w^ore sot to work anew to sus- 
foreiguors to inteifcro between him and his subjects, pond the course of ordinary law, and lo punish all those 
The haughty reply was due to a great extent to the who entered the slightest opposition to the aibitrari- 
factof the cardinal becoming certain that La Rochelle ness of the government. eoi'ry out the system of 
would surrender in a few days, a new revolution tyranny thus inaugurated, fools were not wanting, for 
having biokeii out in the unhappy city, resulting besides the men lifted into power by Buckingham, to 

ip the pai ty inclined to peace getting the nppor whom Charles continued as warmly attached after 

liand. After the letrcat of 1 lie English fleet, Jean his death as before, a number of otliors w'cro found 
Guiton was the solo man left advocating continuance willing to assist in widening the gulf between the 
of dolVnce; and the certainty of death by hunger pefiplo and the thix)no. Among the most notable of 
appearing ioo frightful a prospect to all the rest to these was »Sir Thomas Wentworth, (list ingni shed up 
ho voluntarily chosen, they sent a deputation to to this time as an opponent of royal despotism, and 
Richelieu ofleriiig submission. The cardinal was looked upon as one ul* the chief loaders of the jiopular 

human and gcneious enough not to diivo his partj in the House of Commons, but who had recen fly 

cnemios to despair by exacting an unconditional boen made president of the council of the noith, with 
surrender ; and on promising the defendei-s of La the j^jgnity of viscount. lie beciime a renegade im- 
Rochelle not only a complete amnesty, but likewise mediately after the assassination of Buckingham, tlio 
freedom of wwsbip, the gates were thrown open at disaix|>earanco of the favourite opening a wide scope 
(Hioe, On making their entry into the city, IBchelieu to his ambition ; and his example was followed by a 
and his staff of ofiioers stood aghast at the sight that number of infeiior men, foimeily piofossod libeials, 
met their eyes ; there were long iws of 'adaverous whom the king made privy councillors, with fho 
human foniis stictohed along the daik arc.tdes of all distinct undeistanding that they w^ere to aid him in 
the tlioioiigh hires; the living men, terrible to look Annihilating the growing power of parliament. Of 
at in tlioir grisly liaggardnoss, seemed reeling about ,nis intention to comm once the struggle foithwith, 
more than walking; and hundreds of them w^ero Charles made not tlio least secret, speaking of it to 
beheld^ falling upon the royalist soldiers, tearing all with wdiom he came into contacif and declaring 
the bfead slung acroNS their shouklors away from it still more publicly in several of his appointments, 
them, and devouring it in the road with nntanicable Sir Richard Weston, one of the most unscnipuJous of 
greed. ^Jho cardinal immediately ordered ample the creatures of the late favourite, and as such 
stores of provisions to bo bi ought into La Rochelle, particului iy obnoxious to the people, w^as made lord 
and to bo distiibutcd ficely, which miinificonce treasurer, while J)i. Montague, a divine who had 
bi ought tears into the .eyes of most of the people, sought lame and 7 >romotion by upholding absolutism 
wdio loll on their knees as ho passed along. But one from the pulpit, and been jirosecuted on this acoount 
man kepi bold upriglit, his looks breathing defiance by the I louse of Comm?)iis, had the bishopric of 
when face to face with Richelieu — the mayor, Joan Chichester given to him; and anollicr disciple of 
Guiton. Approaching liim, the cardinal first bent bis Laud, Dr. Maiinvaiing, who had been condemned on 
head and sti etched out his hand, treating Guiton as the same ground by the i)Oors, obtained the deailbiy 
if still chief magistrate of the city and liea lofthe of Wuroestor, wliich was followed by his piomotion 
Huguenots. Richelieu had eonqueicd the ironnii^jor, to the see of St. David's. Under these circumstances, 
and show'll that he was fir (he greater man. further doubts as to the aims of the king were im- 

The English fleet kept loitering on the coast for possible f and all saw that the final struggle which 
nearly a month after the fall of La Rochelle ; and it w^as to decide wliether England should continue to 
w%aa not till the 1 It Ji of Novembesr that the call of be ruled by the arbitrary will of a single man, more 
Lindsey, having lost seventeen of his vessels, oi’dcicd or less fluctuating according to the pressure exercised 
the rest to rotuin home. He h&d some fears regard- upon it by minions and adventurers, or w'hotlior the 
ing the rec('ptioi> he would meet with in England; laws and government of the nation should Ik) formed 
but bis appixhensions w'oro unfounded in so far as ho and moulded by the nation, could not fail to com- 
bimself lomu'mcd unmolested, the lago of the people meneo before long. There were some few who held 
about the disgrace inliielecl upon tbe country venting that physical power would have to decide the great 
itself against lIpMiew advis^^lsof the king, to whose question iu the end, but the majority ot the jieople 
orders, it was generally believed, the deteat of the seemed to be under the impression that the battle 
fleet and fall of the Huguenot city w^as due. The could bo fought on the floor of the houses ofparlia* 
enormous power wliieh Buckingham w'ieldod had ment. On Wentworth taking his post as president 
fallen on his death mainly into the hands of the of the northern council, with evident willingness, 
qu^n and of Laud, bishop of London, who cmplojed 'like all apostates, to run into excess of zeal, John 
I heir influence upon the king, either directly ojr Fym, his former colleague, shook him by the handi 
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oxpWmbg, We shal) moot again iu Westminster 

The mooting soon came, and with it the first scene 
of the battle, J laving been prorogued from iho 20th of 
October, 1628, to the 20th of January, 1629, parlia- 
ment opened on the latter day amidst a stato of 
general oxciienient, caused both by the publication 
of the details of the ignominious French expedition, 
and the report of a very remarkable act of duplicity 
on the part of the king. The latter, was the first sub- 
ject of debate, started by a member asking, amidst 
the deep silence of the house, whether the Petition 
of Right, with the royal assent thereto, hid been 
duly enrolled among the statut-es, according to the 
promise made by his majesty. An examination of 
the Journals sufficed to show that tlie act was indeed 
enrolled, but with the king’s first evasive answer, in 
place of his legal assent, to whicli moreover the 
speech which he had pronounced on llie last day of 
the session, wliich invalidated iis main pro^*sions, had 
boon uppendtMl. On investigating the matter further, 
ifc was found that the proper documents had boon 
given by the clej‘k of tlie House of Louis to the 
printer of the Jcmnials, who had then duly composed 
and struck off fifteen hutulred copies, but that, hpfore' 
they wore sent out, the attorney-general, acting in the 
name of the king, had interfoied, and ordered# the 
false edition complained of to be issued from the 
press. The trick was so despicably mean that tlm 
commons, aroused though they \^ere by the new 
despotic tondonoios of the crown, felt all hut ashamed 
to inquire too il(?eply into the subject, and, passing 
from deceit in woids to deceit in acts, they prcKJoedod,' 
without loss of time, to consider how far the settled 
provisions of the^Petition of Right had been invaded 
and violated. They soon found matter enough for 
(lisoiission, reports coming in from all sides of extor- 
tions piactised by tho agents of the king, of arbitral y 
arrests, of ])erSecuti<>ns by tho Star OhambSr, and of 
a genoial disrogaid of tho right of property and tho 
lives and liberties of thu subject. 'Wio case of a city 
merchant named Rolls, a member gf tho house, 
especially attracted attentioif by tho openly oxpios&od 
tendency of tho oxocutivo to violate the laws of tho 
land. On his refusal to pay certain illegal duties, 
the merchandize upon which it was laid had been 
confiscated ; and the complaints made by him and 
protests of an appeal to parliament had produced no 
other result than the mocking reply, “ If the whole 
parliament wore in you, we would take youi^goods.” 
Jt was enougli to rouse the iro of life commons, and 
tho officers who had ntk'vod iho words wore at once 
summoned to attend before a committee of the house. 
Most nnexpooto<lly, the king stayed tho summons, 
avciwing that tho persons complained against had 
acted under his orders ; he at the same time invited 
iho two houses to meet him at Whitehall for an 
explanation. Tlio meeting took place on the ap- 
pioiuted day, tho 24th of January, l)i>th the lords and 
Koommons being numerously represented. (!?hailes 
Kelivored a very curious address, tho obvious purport 
fof which was to create a division among his autago- 
ipists by detaching tlie upper from the lower house, 
bnd bringing the former over to his own interest, 
R'The oaro I have,** he exclaimed, *‘to remove all 


obstacles that may hiiuldr the good coiiospoudoncy, 
or cause a misunderstanding, betwixt me and this 
paiiiamont, made mo call you hither at this time, the 
particular occasion being a complaint lately moved m 
the lower house. For you, my lords, I am glad to 
take this and all otlior occasions whereby } ou may 
clearly understand both my words, and actions, for as 
}’ou are nearest in degree, so you aio tbo fittest 
witnesses for kiligs.’* (Uiarles ended by demanding 
that the duties of tonnage and poundage, constituting 
tho chief revenue of tlio crown, should he granted to 
him, not for one year only, but for life. It was 
equivalent to asking to relievo hiimof the necessity 
of summoning parliament any moio for tlio rest of lii's 
reign. 

A few days were enough to show tho king that the 
comqions had not tho least intontion to abdicate the 
important position to which they had risen. Instead 
of complying with his wish and legalizing obnoxious 
taxes, they set thomsolvcs to discnss , tho groat 
roligiohs questions which occupied all tho earnest 
men of tho nation. 1'hat tho king was striding fast 
towards Roman Catholicism, dragged on both by liis 
consoit and by Tjand, whose influi'iice over him was 
daily growing, very few could doubt w'ho watclied 
iKJth his words and his actions; and it became of the 
highest necessity therefore to put a stop to a move- 
ment which threatened \o place* tho nation again 
into bondage, political as well as religious. It had 
been disoovored some time before tliat in the last 
French expedition gross deceit had been used, no 
relief of the defenders of La Rochelle having over 
been intended, hut, on tho contrary, the queen and 
her party having zealously worked at the destniction 
of the Huguenots; and the certfiinty that this anti- 
Protestant policy was still reigning was suflicient in 
itself to excite groat apprehensions among the people, 
and engage tho most earnest consideration of tho 
commons. Almost immediately after the conference 
at Whitehall, it w^as decided by them to establish a 
committee on religion, tho .action of wliicli soon 
absorbed the almost exclusive attention of tho house. 
Ou the 2nd of February, instead of tlie bill upon 
tonnage and poundage, which ho was expecting 
anxiously, •the commons prcsontiHl to Chailes a 
petition asking him to appoint a day of general fast 
ou account of the distressed state of the foreign 
Protestant churches. Tho king replied, with much 
tnith, that fighting W'ould do tlio foreign churches 
far more good than fasting ; hut he derogated from 
the answer by telling tho petitioners, iu tho sumo 
breath, that he would not allow them “ to meddle 
with peligion** before they had voted his taxation 
bill. Tho injunction not to meddle Was rather a 
spur than otherwise', the conim*OTis being fully aware 
that iho question of loligion, at which Jhis majesty 
professed to sneor, was at the very basis of their 
existence,* and acting upon this conviction, the 
debates on the forbidden topic became more and 
more excited. “ Tho misfortunes we suffer are many,’' 
Sir John Eliot exclaimed, in an impassioned spoech ; 
“Arminianism undermines us; popery comes in 
upon us. They mask not in fctrang#' disguises, but 
topose themsolvos to tho view of Iht ^ orld. Tn tlie 
search of those, we have fixed our os not on tho 
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actors, tho Jesnits and pricks, "but npon their masters, 
those who arc in anthority. You have some prelates 
who are their abettors : the groat bishop of London, 
we know what he hath done to favour them. 'J'his 
fear extends to some others: tho lord troasuror, in 
whose person all evil is contracted, both for the 
innovation of our religion, and tho invasion of our 
liberties, he also is a grt^at enemy of tho common- 
wealth. 1 have traced him in all his actions, and I 
find him building on tho grounds laid by his master 
the gi’oat dnho : lie is secretly moving for our inter- 
ruption. And from foar they go about to break 
parliaments, lesf^ijarliamonts should break them. I 
find him tho head of all that party, the papists, and 
all tlio Jofiizits and priests derive from him their 
shelter and protection.” Soon after Sir John Eliot 
had sat down, a thick-set man, wi<h a swollen and 
reddish countenance, a sharp and untunable voice, 
dressed slovenly in a plain cloth suit, creased linen, 
old-fashioDed rutiles, and a bandless hat, rose to 
address tho house. “ I have hoard,” ho stuttered 
forth, “ from one Dr. Beard, that Dr. Alabaster hath 
preached flat popery at St. l^aurs Cross, and that tho 
bishop of Winebester commanded him, as his diocesan, 
to preach nothing to the central y. And Dr. Main- 
waring, so justly censured for his sermons in this 
house, hath been prefeirod to a rich living. If these 
are steps to chui^eh prefonnent, wbat may we not 
expect?” “AVhat may wo not expect?” the sbrill 
voice repeated. All eyes wore tur!)#‘d upon the 
speaker, who appeared to ho a now man in tho houso. 
“Who is that sloven?” Lord Digby' inquired of hisj 
friend Jt)lm Hampden, member for VVondover. “ That ' 
sloven,” Hampden replied, quietly, “ whom you see 
there, who hath no omaniont in his speech; that 
sloven, 1 say, if wo should ever como to a breach, 
which God forbid : in such a case, I say, that sloven 
will bo tho greatest man in England.” Tho sloven, 
just sent into the House of Commons by tho electors 
of the borough of lluiitingd(jn, was called Oliver 
Cromwell, 

Tho attack upon his new advisers, tho Romamst 
bishops, exasperated the king as much as that made 
in the preceding W'ssion upon his great favourite; 
and to crubh tho debate opened by Sir John Eliot, in 
llio bud, he forthwith resolved to prorogue parliament, 
with a view to its dissolution. On rising, the same 
day on which Eliot had spoken, tho 2nd of March, 
the Speaker, Sir John Finch, announced from tlie chair 
that ho was tho bearer of a message from tlio king, 
commanding him to adjourn the house until Tuesday 
come seven-night following,” or the lOtli of March. 
A number of members at once rose, protesting ^linst 
the order oh the ground that the right of adjourn- 
ment belonged to the house and not to bis majesty ; 
and Sir John Eliot, suiting the action to tho wond, 
in disregard of the royal message, brought forward a 
remonstraiico against the further levying* of illegal 
imposts. The Speaker refused to put it tp tho vote, 
upon which a violent tumult broke out in tho house. 
When it bad somew'hat subsided, Jolm Selden, 
momter for Lancaster, held in high respect by all 
for his groat learning and emirnuit knowledge of the 
law, succeeded in obtaining a bearing. ^‘Mastef 
Speaker,” he cried, “ you caimot ret’use to put iht^ 


question when we commantf you. Wo sit hero by 
command from the king, under tho g^at seal, ahd 
you are by his majesty, sitting in his royal chair 
before both houses, appointed our Speaker, and you 
therefore cannot refuse to do your oflioe.” Trembling 
all over, tho Speaker pleaded that he had the express 
command of the king to coaao his functions after 
delivering tho message, after which declaralion ho made 
a movement to quit the house. But he had no sooner 
risen, when tho door was locked by those nearest, and 
a number of members pounced upon Sir John Finch, 
took him by the shoulders, and held him down by 
force ill his chair. Others, adherents of the court, 
huriiod up at tho same time to sot him fi’eo, and a 
strange sciiflie ensued, enlivened by tho screams of 
tho faint-hearted Speaker, who took to weeping like a 
great boy. “I do not say I will not,” he cried, With 
big tears running down his healthy cheeks, addressing 
I the hard hands that claspc^d his shoulders ; ** 1 do not 
say 1 will not, but I dare not. Do not seek my ruin : 

1 dare not sin against tho command of my sovereign.” 
It was in vain that Jolm Selden pleaded and aiguod 
with tho poor Speaker, and oven that his near lolativo, 
Sir Henry Hoyman, member for Ilytbo, addressed 
himnin a tone of mingled contempt and indignation. 

I am sorry I am your kinsman,” Sir Henry cried, 

“ foi you arc a disgrace (o tho country, and a blot 
u|K)n a noble family. All tho dangers that will 
Jbilow, nay, our destruction, shall bo laid by posterity 
as the issue of your baseness, and shall be remembered 
u ith scorn and disdain.” I propose for my part,” 

^ lie added, “ that since tho fellow will not do his duty, 
that he bo called to the bar, and a now Kpi^akor bo 
chosen.” 'J'he proposition was not accepted, tho 
members bediind tlio chair protostiirg that Sh* John 
Finch was quite in their hands, and as good as riveted 
to his seat, “ God’s wounds,” one of them, Benjamin 
Valentino, member for Si, Germans, cried, “ ho sliall 
sit still till it pleases us to rise.” Deep silence now 
ensued, in tho midst of which Deiizil Holies, eldest 
son of the carl of Clare, and member for Dorchester, 
came forward, to road a solemn remonstrance ditiwii 
up by Sir John Eliot. “ Whoever,” the remonstrance 
ran, “shall biing in innovations in religion, or by 
favour seek to extend, or introduce, popery and 
Anrinianism, or other opinions disagreeing froui tho 
, true and orthodox church, bluill he reputed a capital 
I enemy; whoever shall counsel or advise tho taking 
and levying of the subsidies of tonnage and poundage, 
not being grantcnl by pailiamont, or shall be an actor, 
or instrument, Ihcrcin, shall bo likewise reputed an 
innovator in tho government, and a capital enemy to 
this kingdom and commonwealth; and if any mer- 
chant, or other person whatsoever, shall voluntarily 
yield or pay tho said subsidies of tonnage and 
poundage, not being granted by parliament, he shall 
likewise be reputed a betrayer of the liberty of 
England, and an enemy to tho same.” The remon- 
strance w^as voted by acclamation, amidst tremendous 
exoitom^mt, wbicli had n<jt yet subsided when a loud 
knocking, as of heavy arms, resounded against the 
door, together with ilio shout of many voices dconand- ' 
ing admittance in Uie name of tho king. Charles 
arrived at tho Houses of Lords and summoned iBtmt 
Commons to the bur, and none of them appoaringve^mll 
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th 0 Mer of the Blaohf Bod reporting that the door 
.was locked against himt had ordered the cantain of 
tbo guards to force it open. A conflict seemed immi- 
nent and many hands were grasping the hilts of 
their swords; but prudence prevailed at the last 
moment, and the door being unlocked, a short vote 
was passed adjourning the house to the lOlh of 


March, after which the majority of the members 
dispersed in all directions. Only a few of them, 
headed by Sir John Finch, who was drying his tears, 
wont to the bsrr of the lords to bow before the king. 

Hio breach now was complete. A few days after 
the scene in the IToiiso of Commons, Sir John Eliot, 
Donzil Holies, John Scldcn, and six others who 
had taken a prominent part in the proceedings, were 
arrested and sent as close ]}visoners to tho Tower, 
under the accusation of liaving instigated tlio people 
to sedition. On tho day to which parliament had 
been proiogued by his order, tho 10th of Marcli, tho 
king wont in great state to the IIouso of* Lords, and 
without requiring the attendance of the commons, 
pi*onounocd bentenco of dissolution. “My lords,” 
Charles exclaimed, “I never camo hero upon so 
unpleasant an occasion, that of di^isolving a parliament, 
and therefore men may have some catise to vjonder 
why 1 should not ralbor choose to do this by com- 
mission, it being a goneml maxim of kings tojoavo 
harsh- commands to their ministers, so that they 
themselves bo left to oxocute only pleasing things. 
Yet considoniig that justice as well consists in the 
punishing of vice as ir^ reward and praise of virtue, I 
thought it noccasary to com ^ hero to-day, and declare 
to you, and to all tho worhl, that it was merely thi 
nndutifnl and seditious carriage in the Lower IIouso 
that hath mack) tho dissolulion of this parliament*, 

I and you, my lords, arc so far fium being any causers ^ 
of it, that J take as much comfort in your dutiful 
demeanour as I am justly disaafisfiod with tlioir pro- 
ceedings, ljut to avoid mistiikings, let nfe tell you 
that it is far from mo to adjudge all tho liouso alike 
guilty, for as I know there arc many there as dutiful 
subjects as any in the world, so 1 know that it was 
only sonic few vipers among them that did cast this 
mist of undutifulness over most of thoir eyes. To say 
truth, there was a good number there that could not 
fl5^^nfeoted with this contagion, insomucli that some 
did express their duties in speaking, which was the 
goneial fault of tho house the last day. To conclude, 
us these vipers mnst look for their reward of punish- 
niont, so you, my lords, mnst justly expect# fiom mo 
that favour and protection that a gdod king owetJi to 
his loving and faithful nobility. And now, my lord 
keeper, do what T have commanded you.” Bowing 
to the ground, and then raising his head again, the 
lord keeper cried, “ My lords and genljomcnof the 
Bouse of Commons, tho king’s majesty doth dissolve 
this parliament.” To speak to the people, as well as 
to his “faithful and loving nobility,” Charles immo- 
I diafely after issued a proclamation, justil^^^g^ tho 
sudden dissolution of tho third* jmrliament of his 
reign, and^ intimating very distinctly his intention | 
not to'^Bummon another for a long while to come, 
have showed,” he said, “by our frequently 
. meeting our people, our love to tho use of parlianicntsf 
K lato abxise having for the present driven us 


unwillingly out of that course, we shall account it 
presumption for any one to prescribe any tiiuo unta 
us for parliaments, tho calling, coni Inning, and dis- 
solving of which is always in our power. Wo shall 
be more inclinable to meet in parliament again when 
our people shall see more clearly into out* interests 
and actions, and when such as have bred this inter- 
ruption have received thoir condign pnnislimonl.” 
It was impossible for the king to expose with inoio 
frankness his aim of establishing a government as 
absolutely despotic as any the woild pofisessed. 

The first stop of Chailes in tho new xiolent course 
in which lio had omharked, was to take his revenge 
upon tho imprisoned members of tlio House of Com- 
mons, or to send ‘Mho vipers” to “condign punish- 
ment.” To effect it, the ancient parliamentary 
privjlego of right of speech liad first to be overthrown, 
and feeling somewhat doulTtful whether it could bo 
done easily, with a duo ohsorvance of legal forms, 
Laud advised the king to impure beforehand of tho 
judges how far they would lend thomsSlves to tho 
scheme. This was done accordingly, and with results 
somewhat unexpected to Charles. A few of the 
highest legal functionarios, looking wistfully about, 
doubtful whether, in the impending storm, tho 
parliamentary ship could help being wrecked on Iho 
rock of kingly iiower, gave mysterious and evasive 
answers to the cpiestiou as to wbolher the rcpi csenta- 
tives of tho people were liable to punishment for 
thoir actions in j>arlianiont ; but tho greater number 
of tho judges, including all those of an inferioj* grade, 
replied by a direct and distinct negative. In the 
inoanwhilo, Sir John Eliot and his fellow-prisoners 
' hud sued for writs of habeas coipns ; but tho attorney- 
general opposed tlie rotuin on tJio jilea that they 
were detained for notable contempts, and foi stirring 
up sedition, alleged in a warrant under the king’s 
sign manual. On tho counsel for tho prisoners 
urging the iiisuflicioncy of tliis I’eturn, among others 
as being ojiposed to tho jirinciples laid down in tho 
Petition of Bight, the attorney -goneial staitJed his 
hearers by the assertion that the Petition of Uiglit 
had never received tho king’s assent, and was no i 
law, and that oven though Ins majesty in his innate 
gpodncsa*night feed inclined, should occasion ofter, 
to keep iho principles of Iho I’otition in view, their 
explanation must be left to him. 'J'ho judges liosi- 
tated what course to take, fearing tho king, and yet 
dreading tho wrath of future jiarliaments ; ami in 
tho end, to steer a middle course, they sent a liumblo 
petition to Charles, telling him “ (hat by tlieir oaths 
they were bound to bail the jirisoners ; but deemed 
proper before they did so, or published tlioir opinions 
therein, to inform Lis majesty ibcieot and humbly 
to advise him, as had been \lono by his noble pro- 
genitors in like case, to give his consent to tho bail.” 
[cooking with proper dlsduiii upim his judges, of 
whom Ito spoke as “ oracles and riddles,” the king 
did not even reply to their petition, which led to 
the issue of tho writs of habeas cx^rpus. But though 
issued, they could not bo served, Chailes resorting 
to the mean artifice of removing tho prisoners from 
tho Tower, and sending them to other prisons for a 
* time, until the writs bad lapsed I’ho indignation 
aroused by this proceeding, tlie lawyers as 
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well as the ])eople at large, had the consequence of 
Homowhat cbeck^ing the heat of the king’s resentment ; 
and d, he atlorney-gcnoral was ojdeicd to dro}) Hie 
prosocution against six of tho imprisoned members 
of the House of f'lommons, and only piopaix' cliargos 
against tho remaining three, Sir John Eliot, Denzil 
Holies, and Benjamin Valentine, tho first two for 
words spoken in paiiiamont, and tho last for violence 
to tho Sp(‘akor. 'I’he trial came on before Hie judges 
of tho court of King’s Bench in (hjtoher, after tho 
prisoners had hocn siiiroring close confinement for 
nine months, and ended in a voidict of guilty, and 
tho condemnation of tho accused to terms of imprison- 
ment and fnies varying in amount, Benjamin 
Valentino, “hecaiise,” as stated in tho jiulgmont, “ho 
is of loss ability than the rest,” was ordered to pay 
a fine of five hundred pounds; Denzil Holies of one 
thousand pounds ; and Bir John Eliot, described as 
“tho greatest oflendor and the riugloHdcr,” a fine of 
two thousand pounds, and to all was decreed imprison- 
ment “dunng the king’s pleasure.” Holies and 
Valentino weroliWated after about eighteen months’ 
confinement ; but Eliot, tin own into a liorrible undei - 
gionnd dungeon ii tlio Tower, with water oozing 
between tho stones, and witliout tho allowance of 
tiro even in winter, was killed at the end of throe 
years* suflVring. It was a murder cominittcd by 
Charles which neitlior pail lament nor the nation 
could ever forget or foigive. 

Having punished the enemies of his prerogative, 
tho king set himself with great zeal to fill liis 
ti'oosuiy, choosing by pieferenco such* means as had 
been condemned roiieatedly us ill(3gal in tlio ITouso 
of Commons. The duties of tonnage and poundage, 
with sovoial other aibitrary imjiosts, were not only 
levied as bofoio, but greatly augmented, and tlie 
goods of all 1 ef I actoiy taxpayers distrained without 
mercy. Heavy punishments wore intlicied, besides, 
upon all ]>ersons who showed tiio loJist resistance in 
ivords or deeds to Hio oxtoilions practised upon Hu m, 
the Star Chamber tribunal in all such cases poun<,ing 
down upon tho oifeiulcrs, who could deem themselvtjs 
fortunate if escaping with their lives. On one oc- 
casion, a wealthy Tneiehant and alderman of London, 
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William Chambers, was arrested for refusing to jiay 
an enormous impost upon a halo of silk ; and bwng 
carried before the privy council, a sense of intoler- 
able injury moved him to exclaim “ that in no part of 
the world were merchants so sOTowed up as in 
England : even in Tiiikey they had moie encourage- 
ment.” Though only uttered before a few members 
of the government, the remark was deemed a libellous 
publication, and Hie Star Chamber, into which he 
was dragged, condemned. CUiainbors to pay a fine of 
two thousand pounds, and to bo imprisoTie<i “ during 
tho king’s ploasnro.” Tho unfortunate aldermah had 
to remain in gaol for above six years, and was turned 
out at last a beggar, with the utter ruin of his 
iortuilo as well as his health. Examples like these 
went fai‘ to YU’odtico at least outward quietness ; tlie 
taxes flowed in fjecly, and the loyal exchoqu||jj-^ b^ 
came bettor filled than it had been for a 
However, tho money did not come in too fast ; for 
great as w«s Hie supply, tho gioed of tlie courtiers 
was greater, and the extravagance of tlio queen’s 
household alone was sufficient to devour tho produce 
of all the imposts that could bo raised in tho kingdom. 
To supplement the sources of rovenno, the advisem of 
Charjos, chief among them tho loul tieasurer, Sir 
Kicliard Weston, who had boon raised, after the dts- 
Roiutjon of parliament, to the peerage under the tiHe of 
earl of Portland, practised several other moans firr ex- 
torting money, some of them old and some new. One of 
these was tho revival of an oksolete custom by which 
all who were qualified were bound to take up their 
knighthood or })ay a firm for not doing it. i^y en- 
•“onung this spocios of feudal tribute as strictly as 
could be done, (diaries managed to press about a 
liiuidred thousand pounds out of ihe landowning 
class, but not without raising for himself about a 
hundred thousand enemies in the bamo direction. 
What omhittered still moio the dissatisfaction caused 
hy the taiftipun unwilling knights was a partial i evival 
of tho (incjieiit forest laws, by whicli Hie king claimed 
all the lands coiifing within tho dcsciiplioii of niyal 
forests. Many of these domains had been “disa- 
forcsted ” for gonorationsf and fallen into the pos- 
session of private owners, chiefly among tho landed 
gently ; but they had to give up what they oonsidei-ed 
their jiropei ty on the more domand of tho solickor* 
g*‘neral, no prescription being allowed to bo pleaded 
against the crown s title. Tho foiests of Epping and 
I Hainault in Essex were so extended by those royal 
I claims to inclndo nearly Hie whole county ; tho 
beiiiidaiies of Kdekinghain Forest in Northampfou- 
bhire were enlarged fi om six to above sixty miles; 
and a groat part of the New Forest in Hampshire 
wa.s taken away from private owners and added to 
HiO crown property. At the same time, enormous 
fines were imposed on all trespassei's, and many 
I noblemen and gentlemen sulforod severely for their 
encroachments, while ethers, tho earl of Bouthamptou 
amona the nnmbor, wore entirely. ruined by tho con- 
fiscati^ of their rands. Though advantageous as a 
fiscal measure, tho slop pi-oved one of Jho gravest 
political blunders which even so unwise a King as 
Ohailes could commit. Hitherto, tlie chief element 
tresisting his despotic encroachments had been within 
1 the population of tho larger towns, tho crowds 
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gathered in the faldt^ of FuritaniHm, and the industrial 
»ud mercantile classes in general ; hut he now 
created a new enemy, more formidable than any yot 
arrayed against him, among the landed aristocracy. To 
reconcile the foimer wasa comparatively easy matter; 
(?/liarles "needed hut keep the promises made in as- 
senting to the Petition of Bight and govern with 
fairness and justice, discarding priests and Jesuit 
prelates, for whom poisonally ho felt little inclination, 
and the classes wliich had liithoito o]>posod him in 
parliament uould liavo worshipped him. The in- 
dustrious citizen, loyal to the core of his lieart, 
wanted nothing but to ho loft alone, and to enjoy tlio 
fiuit of his labours in poaco, auxiriusly ready at any 
time to heconio a faithful and obedient subject ; but 
it was otherwise with the new class which, with 
terrible impnidence, the king sconKjd bent upon 
making Lis enoniies. All j^aihamcnt and the people 
might absolve CJiarlos, but the angry squiies from 
whom he had taken their lands would bo^coidain to 
bo his unforgiving loes till death. 

By the vai ions financial (',xpodioTita to which ho 
had lecouiHO, the king found that ho could raise 
money enough to defray the expenses of court and 
government during a time of peace; but it wa^ not 
sufficient for aggiessive purposes, and being still 
nominally at war with Fiance and Spain, he haslq^ied, 
immediately after the dissoliiHon of pailiaincnt, to 
enter info negotiations with both liOuis XU I, and 
Philip JV. Since the Pbiglish government had been 
content to leave the Huguenots without stipulation to 
the mercy of their soveieigti, there was nothing to 
impede an amicable arrangomciit with that couit,^ 
and a few ambassqdoiial inlerviews sufficed for the 
conclusion of a titcaty, which camo to bo signed in the 
aiitunm of 102V), With Spain the difficulties wcio 
somewhat greater, not, however, on account of any 
unwillingness on the part of cither J’hilip IV, or his 
ruling minister. Count (Hi varez, k) enter intd fiiondly 
relationship, but because of the resistance of the 
queen, who seemed determined now^or the liist tune 
to make her political influence openly felt. Having 
solely the interests of her*native country at heart, 
Henrietta Maria did all that was in her power to 
cross the aiTangemeiit wdtli Spain, and succeeded so 
far a*Ri to stop foi more than a year the signature of 
Iho treaty of peace, ardently desired by Charles and 
all his now advisers, as well as by eveiy member of 
the SpaTiisli goveniment. To overcome the opposition 
of the queen, Olivarez finally hit upon tho> curious 
expedient of intrusting the diplomatic negotiations, 
instead of to ordinary ambassadors, to eminent aHists, 
a class of persons for whom her majesty, with ilu) 
true Medici blood in lier veins, had always shown 
particular fondness. I'ho first man picked out by 
the shrewd Spanish minister for the purpose was | 
IJalthasar Geihjer,a native of Antwerp, distinguished : 
as painter and sculptor, but more distinguished still 
as a most accomplished coui-tier^and man the 
world. He commenced his ambassadorial car«r by i 
inviting Charles, his queen, and all the ladies of j 
honour to a supper which cost above a thousand 
ouuds, and in return brought him the honour of 
nighthood, together with the pei mission to paint 
the portraits of both their majesties. It was a do- 
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oided progress in diplumjtcy, the f,u‘t being certain 
that Spaniards and Englishmen could not Idll each 
other as long as Sir Balthasar was busy with his 
brush; however, the nogotiations wont on very 
slowly, and to accolcrato them, and assist the artislV 
ambassador, Olivarez despitiOicd a sccjoud in the 
person of the illustrious roicr Paul Biibens, now in 
tlio height of Jiis fame, and consideied the grcale^t 
painter of tho ag#. Bubens arrived in England (>arly 
in Id.jO, and having lieeii loceivcd witli the grcatcist 
distinction at court, immediately tot>k up the thread 
of di])lomacy with such skilful handling that peace 
%vas concluded before the summer had come, though 
the actual signing of the iioaty by Cliarlos and 
I riiilip IV. did not lako place till the month ol 
November. Both kings showed tlicir grafitudu to 
the famous artist by knighting him, in addition to 
wliieh Charles gave him a commission to paint iLtv 
ceiling of the baiiquoting-huuse at Whitehall, at a 
cost of three thousand pounds, looter Paul Bubens 
joined to all these iiresouts one of his own, hy taking 
unto himself a young and exquisitely beautiful wife, 
Ilolcna Fourment, a native of Bruges. JJtlena was 
sixteen, and Peter Paul fifty-ihnio; but tlio union, 
like every tiling cIro the world-famed ])ai liter ‘under- 
took in the course of his life, proved foi lunate and of 
hap]iy issue. Having thrown off the grey care of 
politics, CHiarlcs made the nupkuls of the great- 
diplomatising arlist tlie object of some biiniant court 
festivities, in return for wdiich distinction tlie lattei 
exerted liimsolf to bestow immortality upon the first 
Stuart king of'Englimd. While Sir John Eliot was 
dying in jirison, and every champion of freedom and 
of justice w^as hunted after and pors<H*utod, Bui ions 
was busy at \\ hitehall painting tlio ap(>ih(‘Osis of King 
James, 

Tho year in wliicli Bubons came to England, and 
peace was concluded with Spain, wan juoductivo 
besides of an oceuircneo imjiorlant to tho nation, and 
which brought the doinostic fclicitj'^ of Chailos to tho 
cnlmiualing point. On tho 20th of May, lOIH), the 
ipiceii gave birth to a son, who in baptism obtained 
tho name of Charles. It w'as not tho fiist ofiispiiiig 
of tho royal inariiago; for in tho prcoecling j’-eav 
Henrietta •Maria had brought forth a male child, 
but which Inul lived only hmg enough to gi\c rise to 
a vigorous oftbrt of the priests of her majesty’s lionso- 
hold to gain it for Borne, by tho admin istial ion oi 
certain rites, and an equally determined effoit of (he 
Protestant chaplains at court to defeat 1 lie “po])is}i 
plot.*' Pulled about between tlio exci(» d waiiioifc. 
of the two creeds, tho poor infant, a weakly and 
sickly Jittlo thing, had died ; and to prevent .anothoi 
fatality of tho kind, Charles himself touk to looking 
after his spouse in her new ]>ibgnancy, and this time 
succeeded in kecjijng tho baby alive, though with 
some liffieulty. Some time previous fo the birtli, 
efFoiis, dildomatio and otherwise, commenced to add 
to tho number of priests and priestly agents 
smuggled into tho royal household, tJio French am- 
bassador, marquis de Chateauncuf, going so far as to 
insist on Uio appointment of a bishop, as well as of a 
physician, specially att^diod to the <pieen. CJiarlos 
►steadily refused, notwifiast 'uding wliicli tho olferod 
physician made his appts’N4-rico at eoint, ini induced 
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by tl )0 inarjjnis, who blaildly ])leaded his own in- 
atniotions as an offset to the king’s ol)jeotions. The 
pride of Cliarles being ronsed by IhcBO repeated at- 
tempts to upset his authority oven within the walls of 
his own house, he got rid of "the crowd of intnidors by 
forcible e jectmont ; but the French priests or bishops 
wnro no sooner gone when the trouble began with 
the English bishops. The great qnostion, which 
stirred the court to its very fourl&ations, was who 
should ba]>tizo the baby ; the right was claimed on 
the one side by Archbishop Abbot, representing the 
more liberal section in the chuioli, and on the other 
by llisbop Laud, loader and head of the small hut 
cncrgtitic parly accused by Oliver (Cromwell of 
preaching “ flat popery.” Legally, the right belonged 
to tlio primate, the archbishops of Canterbury being 
jiosscssed of Iho ancient privilege of acting m ordi- 
nal ios of the household of the king and queen 
wherever it might bo, and to perform all the rites of 
the chinch for the niombors of the royal family ; but 
after some slight hesitation in the matter, tfie king 
overruled the claim, and a]q)(unted Laud to perform 
the baj)tism. To leave no doubt as to the roasun 
which had given rise to tlio solootion, Bishop 
Willi ams, the late lord-keeper, one of the chief ad- 
versaries of the “flat popery” party, was excluded 
from iho gcucial invitation given to the other chinch 
dignitaries, for which he revenged himself by re- 
marking tliat if present at the baptismal ceremony ho 
could not have joined in the last fnir words of the 
raycr composed by liaud for iho occasion : “ Double 
is father’s graces, O Lord, upon him, if it be 
possible.” The words, half ludicrous and half 
Idasphemous, and justly charactorissed by tho bishop 
of Lincoln as “three-piled flattery and loatlisomo 
diiinity,” were, nevertheless, by special command of 
Laud, inserted in tho public prayers for tho new 
prince of Wales, and proved sufiiciont to stifle what- 
ever little onlhusiuBin there existed for the birth of a 
heir to the thiono. Tho report of tho event had boon 
received by the Puritans throughout the kingdom 
with indifference, if not with sorrow and displeasure, 

‘‘ 1 remember,” Bishop Ilackot loft on record, “ that 
iK'ing at a towm in Glouccstorshiic when the news 
came of tho pri lice’s birth, there was groat joy shown ' 
by iho parish, in caubing bonfires to be made, and 
tho bolls to bo rung, and victuals to be sent to tlioso 
of tho younger sort who were most busily employed 
in tlio public joy; !.aifrom the rest of the houses, 

1 icing ol tho Prosbyteriaii or i’uritan party, tlioro 
oanio neither man nor child, nor wood, nor victuals, 
their doors being shut close all tho evening as in a 
time of general mourning and disconsolation.” • “ One 
of their leadfcg men,” tho bishop continues, “ scrupled 
not to observe at an' entertainment, whilst others 
wore cxpiossing their satisfaction, that he saw no 
great cause of joy in it, for tliat God had already 
betfor provided tor us than we luid deserved' in giving 
such a hopeful progeny by tho queen of Bohemia, 
broiij^ht up in tho refomiod religion, whereas it was 
uncertain what religion tho king’s children would 
..follow, brought up under a mother entirely devoted 
to tho church of Borne.” Chaiies, who liked to s|)eak 
of the Puritans as visionaries, was right so far tfiatf 
they enjoyed very clear and distim-t visionr, though 


not as religions enthusiasts fhoroly, but as %^S0eiug ^ 
politioians and statesmen. , j 

The hope and trust which drew the*' hearts of tlie I 
Puritans of England towards tho deseendanis of the ! 
king’s sister, the ciownless queen of liohoipio, was 
stirred by some remaikablo events which took place 
in Germany shortly after tho birth of tho prince of 
Wales. Ever since tho commencement of the fright- 
ful war waged by the house of Austria for the 
extennination of Protestantism in central Europe, 
the cause of tho reformers had been proceeding in a 
downward course; against them woio an*ayed the 
best disciplined troops, tho strongcht artillery, and 
the most skilful generals in existence, and fur them 
there was nothing but a number of weak and de- 
tached bodies of volunteer soldieis, sioalous for the 
truth, but without good military commaiulors, with- 
out warlike experience, and almost without anus. 
Protestant England, the only natural ally from which 
Protestant* Germany could expect poweriul assisiaiuje, 
sutficient to keep on even teims with the mighty 
enemy, was looking on, not coldly, but helx)les8ly; 
and tho offers of Franco to give aid, not from 
religious sympathy, but out of political jealousy, 
Kdiig made to create profound distrust, nothing re- 
mained for the small phalanx of the soldiers of 
the refunnation than to fight tho battle sirigle- 
lianded, and with veiy small chances of success from 
the cominoncement. Whatever Iheso chaneos of war 
were, they wore dispelled by the result of flic first ten 
years’ struggle, wliich ended in the scalttucd foi’ces of 
tho Protestant Union being beaten on all points, and 
'com]>ellod to retreat to the bijrdors of the Nether- 
lands and tho lowlands on Iho North Sea and the 
Baltic, while hordes of llungaiianff? Spaniards, and 
Italians, briganclH more than soldiers, went ravaging 
all the rest of Germany, burning cities, towns, and 
villages, revelling in murder and the most Iwriblo 
Climes, and stamping out all signs of industry and 
civilization in ono immense track of fire and bloiid. 
Ail hopes of saving their lives, their piopcrty, and 
their religion, had begun to vanish from the hearts 
of tho followers of Luthbr, when on a sudden there 
occurred a change so mighty and so extraordinary as to 
strike amazement among the populations of Germany, 
and raise among tho pious Piotestauts a belief ih the 
direct interference of heaven. On tho LitU of June, 
JG JO. two weeks after the hirih of an hoii -apparent 
of England, Onstavus Adolphus, king of Sweden, 
landed in I’omerania at the head of fifteeui thousand 
men, to save J^rotostant ism in Germany, if not on the 
continent of Pluropc, from utter extinction. The 
army he brought seemed absurdly small for tho grand 
object in view, and so entirely inadequate to cope 
with the fighting savages, more than a hundred 
thousand in number, enrolled under tho banner of 
Kaiser and Pope, that tho chiefs of tlie Catholic 
League, on hearing of tho arrival of tho Scandinavian 
moDi^rch, nicknamed him “ the Snow King,” prophe* 
syin^* he and hm army would melt in going south- 
ward. But tho fifteen thousand Hw'edes of Gustavus 
Adolphus did not dissolve in striding southward from 
the Baltic shore, but marched from victory to viotoiy* 
They were not mcie soldiers fighting for pay, or- 
ambit ivui, or any otlier worldly cause, but stately. 
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men^ fonOtwr of palms than of hattio 
son^, commencing their daily work with prayer, 
tho& hands firmly grasping the hilts of their avenging 
swords, but their eyes more firmly directed towards 
all-avonging heaven. As they marched onward, Uie 
whole rabble of minderers and assassins, representing 
the papal armies, flow before them like chaff before 
the storm ; and in the course of a few months tljo 
greater part of northern Germany was cleared fxom 
priests and brigands. Never before had the nations 
of Europe beheld the outward aspect of Ih’otcstantisni 
in so grand a foim as in tho fifteen thousand warriors 
of Gustavus Adolphus. 

Among the English Protestants iJio sudden ap- 
pearance of Gustavus Adolphus as saviour of tho 
"refonned faith in Germany created the most profound 
excitement. It found vent in the streets and tho 
pulpit, and even in the privy council chamber voices 
were hoard for an alliance of England with the 
Swedish king. Charles himself appoared#not at all 
disinclined to the proposal, deeming it would load to 
tho restoration of his brother-in-law, tho princo 
palatine, for whom ho felt some affection ; however, 
ixeing well aware that ho could never dream of <‘n- 
gaging in war without tlio assist anco of parliament, 
he carefully suppressed his feclmgs, professing tb ho 
able to do inoio for tho German Protestants by 
diplomatic negotiations than by force of arms. * To 
show his ability, the king forthwith appointed a 
special ambassuulor to proccjod to the courts of Austria 
and Sjiain ; but before tho envoy had yet started, lio 
allowed himself to bo persuacied to embark in another 
schomo, strongly inaiked by that duplicity which i 
characterized every one of his actions. Tho new 
plan to Yhicli Obailes gave his approbation consisted 
in furnishing armed assistance to tho Swedish king, 
though not 0 ])en but in seciet, and in sucli a manner 
that it should appear to tho Catholic princes with 
whom ho was* g'>ing to negotiate as if don® again.st 
his own will and ox j moss order. It was through the 
poi suasion of the (jiroeii, always bontjupon advocating 
the interests of Franco, that Charles, was brought 
to adopt this notable schema tho author of which, tho 
marquis of Hamilton, was moreover his kinsman and 
one of his personal favouiitos, and as such did his 
best • to carry the project into execution. Jarnos 
Hamilton, third marquis of Hamilton, and subse- 
queptly first duko, who was now beginning to play a 
prominent part at court and in tho govornmonl, had 
only reached tho ago of twenty-four, but hii^ skill in 
intrigue, worthy of an older head, was showing itself 
already to a remarkable degrcoi Having formed the 
acquaintance of (yharlea while prince of Wales, he 
inado tho best of it after his accession to tho throne, 
when ho was appointed successively, in spifo of Ids 
youth, master of the horse, a gentleman of the bed- 
chamber, and a privy councillor. While Buckingham 
was in power, ho sided with him and against the 
queen; but after tho deatli of the favourite, he 
executed a graoeful turn, and entolkd himself ^ong 
the ardent followers of her majesty. Though not in 
the habit of selecting new friends from old enemies, 
Henrietta Maria made an exception in the case of the 
marquis of Hamilton, owing ’to very peculiar circum- 
stances, Among tho throng of courtiers in tho royal 


household was a hamlsoiucs.N outh uf graeuful manners^ 
Henry Jerin}^, son of the vioc^-uhambmluin, Sir 
Thomas Jounyn, who had obtained the favour of tho 
queen to such an extent, and so visibly to all eyes, 
tliat tho strangest TiinioniH were ciirn'iit icgarding 
tlioir intimacy. Over this ])orson .lames llamilkm 
obtained, by means not voiy honourable to eitlier of 
them, a decided influence, which led to tlio betrayal 
of certain score ts^ffec ting tim character of the queen, 
and still further, to her majesty becoming tho warm 
fi-iond and patron of tlio marquis. liackod by her 
influential sujiport, Charles consented to give to bis 
young favonnto the sum of ono Imndrcd thousand 
pounds, with permission to enlist six thousand men, 
half English and half Scotcli, and lead them to the 
assistance of tho king id* Sweden, The work was 
accomplished suceessfullj, though not so secretly as 
Charlhs would Imvo wislicd; and early in the 
autumn of 1 GiJO, tho English-Scotch force, consisting 
of six regiments of foot soldiers, hinded at the moulli 
of the Oder, and soon after effected a jmftjrioii with 
tho army of Gnslavus Adolphus, on its iiiurch towards 
Silesia. Ilamiltou’M men were received with groat 
joy by tho German reformers, who held them to be 
tlio forerunners of mightier aid, happily ignorant of 
tho origin of tho enterprise, and of the charactov of 
the knot of courtiers and iutiigueis that weie guiding 
tlio destinies of ProteKtant England^ 

Tho assistance given by Hamilton’s brigade to 
Gustavus Adolphus and the cause of Protesi autism 
proved of the slightest. Partly owing to want of dis- 
cipline among tlio ill assorted and untrained soldieis, 
and partly to tho entire inefficiency of their youtliliil 
commander, they gained no other lenown than that 
of fighting in tlio rear of tho Swedes at Frankfort-oii- 
the-Oder, in the spring of IGlil, and snbfeequently, 
on tho 7th of September, in tlm gioat battle uf 
Leipzig, in whicli Gustavus Adolphus achieved a 
decisive victory over General I’llly, uttcily an- 
nihilating tho forces of the Catliolic League, and 
fleeing Goimaiiy from the Baltic to the iMntibe. 
Bofoio this event, tho six regiments led by Hamilton 
had dwindled down, through famine and disease, 
cfiiisod by tho most wretched mismaimgomeiit, to 
loss than oj?o half their original strength, and having 
come to quamd with all tho offieeis, and all the 
officers with him, the marquis decided upon relin- 
quishing li is command, and leaving his men to 'their 
fate. Embaiking in haste, ho suddenly rcai'pearod 
at the English court, to the delight of tlio king, but 
less to that of tho queen, who had been eherisliing 
expectations that a glorious death on tlie battle-fii'll 
would-be in store for tho fiiend and conlidixnt of her 
favourite. Jn common justice, tho awiyd of doalli, 
with deduction of glory, should have been moled out 
to liim even now, ami there wore not wanting voices 
demanding that the marquis ought to ho hung for 
deserting^ his troops in tho field; however, tho cry 
was vain and useless, and James Hamilton could 
afford to despise it, sitting under the shield of tho 
king as well as tlio queen. Upon tho latter ho 
esjoblishod new claims of gratitude, soon after his 
return to England, by taking her pari in a eeutest 
,ihat engaged tho attention of both their majesties 
and of tho whole court to an infiiiittjly higher 
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degree than tlie victories of Gnstavus Adolphus, somo repairs, by a ceremonial with which the Capu- 
the life and death struggle of the Geriuau nation, chins themselves declared themselves higlily pleased, 
and the fate of ProlostantiKin. One of the queen’s At the bishop’s a 2 )proach to the western (mtrance 
maids of honour, a noble lady of the liouse of of tlie ohiirob, some of his attendants cried out in 
Villio3*s, had heen seduced hy lloiyy Jormyn, her a loud voice, “ Open, open, yo everlasting doors, that 
favourite; and the affair causing great scandal, and the king of glory may 'enter,” Tlioroupon the doors 
coming to the ears of (Jharles,'ho Jiad decided that flow open, the procession entered, and Laud, falling 
the pn>fligate youth should repair bj’' marriage the down upon his knees, rai.sing his eyos, and extending 
wrong he had done, or, in case of i'cfiisal, should bo his arms, exclaimed, “ This place is holy ; the ground 
comniitled to the 'ibwor. However, the judgment is holy: in the iiaiiio of the Fatlier, iJic Son, and tlm 
was easier dcli\orcd than carried out; and those who Holy Ghost, I pronounce it holy.” Advancing next 
did not know it hoforo, soon found that Henrietta towards the chancel, the bishop took up dust several 
Maria had noino to have the upper hand over her times and threw it into the air, and when near the 
(jouHoit. jSlio sttenuoiisly insisted that Henry Jermyu crmimuiiion-tahlo, now styled the altar, ho took a 
shouhl neither many the fair and unhappy Villicrs written book, from which ho pionounced curses 
nor go to the Tower; and* being possessed of far upon all who should liencefoith profane the holy 
more detormi nation than hei* royal lord, she in tlie pJaco, bowing to the cast at the end of every curse, 
end carried her point. During the continuanco of and calling out, “Let all the people say Amen.” 
this intrigue, and birngglo for dominion between Tho curses wore followed by praj’crs, and those by a 
('hallos and his spouse, tlio whole crowd of courtiers sermon, after which Laud admnp’atcied the sacrament 
split into two parties, called resj)Octivcly “ the king’s in a manner entirely novel to most of iho spectators, 
side” and “ tlie queen’s side,” all men of prudence. Approaching the table, ho made several low bows, 
foresight, and duo regard of their own iutercsis. and slowly going to tho side where tlie bread and 

such as tho marquis of Ilamilton, ranging themselves wine were staiicling, hidden under a thick cover, 

naturally under tho latter division. Jt was not long bowed seven times more. He then, after reading 
before the open secret became generally known that many prayers, wont to the bioad, and gently lilted 
England laid ])assed from the sceptre of Charles up Jho napkin undei wliicli it was laid ; l>ut on a 
under that of Henrietta Maria. ^ glance at it suddenly dropped tho napkin, flow back 

Oue of the first uses wdiich tho queen made of her .several steps, bowed thrice iow^ards it, and again 
newly-iicquiicd power was to rceui'. her old house- drawing near, nqxmted his bows. He next laid 
hold, turned away bo summarily by Buckingham, his hand upon tho cup containing tho wine, but 
and to increase it a whole colony of Cajmehin instantly withdrawing jt, retired, wont bowing re- 
friars, rocomiiicndod to her by her mother as jiaj- fpeatedly, rotirod onco more and advanced again, and 
ticularly zc^alous and active in the search after pro- finally seized tho chalico. Tho ceroniony ended Uy 
wdytcH. The friars liad not been many montlis in iho bishop faking tho sacrament Wiusclf, j.nd dis- 
England, when tlioy found that tlio private chapel pensing it to a few of his chief attendants, but 

assigned to tho Homan Catholics of tlie household allowing none of tho inferior clergy, or of the con- 

was not by far largo enougli, whereupon tlio queen gregation, to bo partakers. Laud’s doings weio 
extorted tlio Consent of her husband to build a now repeated*li*om mouth to mouth, crealin^ undisguised 
and spacious eliuicli for them within tho quadrangle horror among iho Huiitans. It wtis known that the 
of Somerset House. To add to tho boldness of the king intended to make him primate of all England, 
step, made to exasperate to the utmost not only the as soon as ho could get iid of Archbishop Abbot, 
I’uritans, but tho whole mass of earnest Vrotostants, already uridor the royal ditgracc, and it wa.s whisporotl, 
llenricita Maria took a piido in showing at a yiublic moreover, that he had received tlio ofter of a cardinal’s 
ocroniony tho ]uit she liad taken, and ^forced her hat from Homo. AVith such reports, tho appreliensiou 
husband to take, in acrommodating the heietic- of England falling again under the dominion the 
seeking Capuchin fiirivs. “Her inajes'v with her pope ceased to be a mere alarming rumour, but got 
own hands,” recorded an eyewitness of the S'^enc, tho belief of the nation. 

/‘lielixjd to lay tho two first coiner stones of tho It detracted nothing from the ahhorrenco wliioli 
cliurch, with a silver plato of equal divisions between the riiritaincal part of tlio population bc3gan to feel 
tliom, which stones, in tho prosonco of two thousand towards tho queen, as the imtlior of tlie whole Kome- 
poople at least, the priests consecrated with gieat ward movement manifested in tho government, that 
ceremony, having caused to bo engraven uppn tho while encouraging tlio spread of these ceremonies 
upyier pait 0 ^' that plato tho pictures of their majesties of the ancient church upon which tho rrotestants 
IIS founders, and on <1110 lower side those of the looked as blank idolatry, to the utmost of her power, 
(.’apnehinw as consccrators.” Tlio ceremony in itself she was indulging at the same time in personal 
was enough to initate and enrage tho people, and amusements considered absolutely vicious and Jm- 
the indignation kept on increasing at the sight of not moral. At tho beginning of November, 1(531, the 
only daily pnwoHsions of priosts and friars, but of quce«a gave birth to another child, a daughter, 
the gradual spread of Homan (Jatholic ceremonies in baplrged with inftnenso pomp by Laud, the name 
the London churdies, and all places of worship under of Mtfly being given to her ; and os soon os she had 
the control of Laud and his adherents. Not long aft,er recovered from her confinement, a series of theatrical 
tho laying of tlie foundation stone of the Somerset representations took place at court, in which her 
TIouso establishment, Laud re conwwdcd St. Catho-i majesty came forward as an aciress. As yet, no lady 
rino Greed clntrch in tho city, whicJi liad undergonel had ever daixul to apjieur on the stage in England, 
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for although the oonsori of Jaiuos and her attendahts 
had performed in court masques, their acting was 
mute/ and little more on the whole than a dis- 
play of fancy dresses with dancing. Great, thete- 
fore, was the horror of the people on learning 
that tho queen was publicly peiforming, before the 
courtiers and other persons invited, at a tlieatio 
erected in Wliilchall, not only dancing and in 
female costume, but reciting speeches and singing 
songs. The first play in which slio took a principal 
part was oallod “ tho Queen’s Pastoral,” and written 
by Walter Montague, second son of tho earl of 
Manchester, a handsome youth, higlily in the good 
graces of her majesty, so nnicjh so as to attract ilie 
enmity of Henry Jcrinyn, whoso own independent 
code of morals did not free him from tho pains of 
jealousy. The nows of tho Whitehall porformances, 
with the rumour of many matters connected witli 
them, incensed tho Ihiritans and all earnest Pro- 
testants as much as tho protection of (^apiuflun friars, 
and mummoiies intioducod into tlie service of tlio 
church of England, and tho public indignation 
found vent in a number of pamplilcts and books, 
reflecting, with more or loss violence, upon tho 
immorality of stage pla3"S and pla^^ers. Very sliyitly 
aft^r tho acting of “llio Queen’s Pastrnal,” Laud 
showed to her majesty a book fiesh fioni the pjoss, 
^called “Ilisti’io-Mastix, theriayoi’s Scourge,” wiittcn, 
as stated on the titlo-pago, by “William Piyniio, an 
Utter-ban isto of Lincoln’s Inn,” in which theatrical 
performances weie dosoiibcd as “the very pomps 
of the devil which wo rcn.ounco in baptism,” the 
proof being in “tlio concurring authorities of sundry^ 
texts of Senpturo, of the whole primitive Church, 
of flfty-fve syimi.^ and councils, of seventy Fathers 
and Christian wi iters, and of above ono hundred and 
fifty foreign and domestic VwtcHtmit and Popish 
authors.” Tho bishop, with great zost^ pointed out to 
Ilenii(;tta Man'a a particular passage char;fcterising 

“women actois” as “iiotoiious w ,” which put 

her into fuiious anger, and in herbage she lan at 
oiicc to the king, calling upon liiiu to vindicate hov 
honour Ly the cxemphu^" ]»mishmcnt of the libeller. 
'J’ho epithet which oxas])eivdcd her majest^^ she 
deeming it iicrsonal, was not meant as such, the 
“ Hint rio- Mast IX ” having been published several 
weeks previous to her appoaraiico on tho stage ; | 
how'evor, Jjaud, although thoioughly well infurincd 
in the matter, took care to eucourago the mistake by 
hints and insinuations, his object being to» punish 
the author for attacks upon himselfl More than a 
year befoio, the “Utter-banister of Lincoln’s Inn” 
had brought out a book reflecting severely upon tlie 
doings of thoKomisli party in tho church of Ihiglaiul, 
which the bishop of London bad boon unable to 
prosecute, owing to the friends of the author ob- 
taining for him protection agiunst tlio proceedings 
of the Uigh Commission Court. Laud now deemed 
it time to take his revenge, and having inflamed tho 
queen, a royal mandate was issuefl for oommjiting 
Prynne to close custody in the "Ibwcr, prepariitory 
to being put on his trial before the Star Chamber. 
Tho bishop little knew, when obtaining the signature 
of Charles to the order, to what a storm, centering 
on his own head, it would lead in the end. 


In selecting William Pvynno for persocutiou, as 
one among a hundred writers who were attacking 
his innovations in tho church, Laml inteudiid to 
strike terror in tho lanks of the Puiitans, but tho 
extremo severity with which ho wont to work do- 
feated its own object, and served only to ineieaso the 
bittemoss of tho stiife. After being shut up for 
many months iii a damp and honiblc duwgeon, the 
author of the “ IKstrio-Mastix ” was put on his trial, 
charged witli the same crime wJiich had brought Sii 
.John Eliot and his colleagues to tlio Tower, that ot 
having incited the people to sedition. ^J’ho acensntion 
was perfectly absurd in tins case, Pryuno’s book, a 
liugo (juarto of more thrin a thousand closely print 
jiages, wliich lio hud taken seven years to compose, 
lieing notliing more thhn an exposition of Ihiritan 
views concoining wwldly amusements, sucli as 
dancing, dunking, acting, and similar diversions; 
and though tho expressions emplo^'ed in condemning 
those evils w^ero veiy strong, they woio not more so 
than ilfoso in current use at tho time. Tfio gieatesi 
severity of the author was diicctcd against stage 
plays, though ho naively admitted that he had only 
boon once to a theatio, inveigled by false fiicnds, 
and on this oc casion had sat dm imj the whole of the 
pcrfonnance with his hat over his eyes, inwardly 
shocked at the “exorbitant corruptions” that wcio 
taking place in liis own iminediaio iioighbouiliood. 
Ills cliief aTgmnciit against the stage, besides its 
immorality, was that many of tho classicul dramas 
that wore poifoimed would lead to a icvival of 
idolatry; and *110 dwelt strongly upon tho fact, 
almost incrcdihlo, but assert ocl to bo tnic, tiul. 
“above foity thousand pla^^s” had boon wriftcai 
within a few ^^^ars,. and iiiaiy of tliciii “piinted on 
licttor paper than the llibhj itself.” He incut ioiied 
! further, as a most shameful tiling, ih.»t “tiny have 
now their flmiale playcis lu llaly^ and most Ibieign 
pai’ts, and the,y had such French women -actors m ii 
play not long since perKSOiiated in Blackfiiars’ play- 
house, to whii'h tlieie was great resort.” Together 
with stage jihiys, ho strongly condemned love-locks, 
Iiair-powder, tlio eHeminate iashions of the men, and 
tlio Cl opjied hair of “ our nien-wumcn monstci s whih* 
dancing liOi characterized as a thing “ to God’s and 
Christs dishonour, religion’s scandal, chastity’s shij> 
wieck, sin’s advantage, and tlio eternal ruin of many 
precious souls,” “Dancing,” ho added, “yea, even in 
queens themselves, and the very greatest persons, who 
aio most commonly devoted to it, hath bc(‘U always 
scandalous and of ill it'piite among tho saints of (onl ” 
Laughing itself Pryn no condoinncd as “ caeliinnal luos 
unbccQjning a C’hiistian,” and to tho oidinaiy plea 
for so-called innocent amusements, lie replied that 
if ntccssaiy in the country, there was no need foi 
them at least in IjOTidon, where men could go and 
hear excellent soimons almost ovoiy da 3' hi the week. 
Perhaps theio wore a groat many Englishmen, since? 0 
Protestants otherwise, not agreeing enthely w'ilh 
tho author of tho “ Jlistiio Mastix;” but few, on the 
other hand, though opposed to liis views, could deny 
th^t his aims were sincoro and wtdl meant, tending 
solely to benefit his follow-men On putting \V ilham 
i^rynno on his trial, therefo lA*iud thiow out a lici'co 
challenge to Puritanism, i 'ld, changing Ids fuimcr 











, li^<m iliQ 'la^ lordu of tbo 

jibear otoopiod days, and oroated the 
6tt^rdinaiy fexeitetnent among the peoplo, 
on AocsoTint of tlie snbjoot in (jiiostion, and tho 
Implant spoeches of the prosocntijig party, resembling 
more tile language of Spanish inquisitors than of 
&gli8b judges. Piy^iine’s defence to tbo charge of 
stirring up sedition was as calm as sensible; he 
made a solemn affirmation of his entire attachment 



to the king’s poison and government, declaring "that 
he had taken liis tKith of allegiance and supremacy in 
the Tinivoi sit 3 ^ of Oxford and inns of court, whore he 
had taken liis degrt^cs, and tlTat it never 6iit*M'('d into 
his thoughts to aj^provo of schism and sediuon ^ but 
that if an^'thiiig in his book had, contrary to los own 
meaning, e niiscoTistinetioii towards lus uiitjosty’s 
goveinmonN Jio was ready to prostrate himself rt his 
majesty’s fc< t a-id crave pardon and grace.” ^JMiis was 
not what La^ni and- his Star ('harnbor confederates 
wanted; and di owning the modest defence of tlie 
Jhiri tan writer under a torrent of abuse, continued for 
several days, they finished by passing upon him a 
sentence of all but nnhcaid-of cruelty. ** Wo are 
troubled heio,” exclaimed Loid Chief J us tieoEiohard- 
son, n tool of the hisliop of London, “ with a monster, 
nay monstjum horrendum, infonne, ingons. I do not 
think this rrynno is tlio wdiole >> ntor in the book, 
but tbai tliero are many heads and luinds in it besides 
liimself. I would to God in heaven* that the devil 
and all else that had theii heads and hands therein 
wore here; foi 1 think they nio iJl- wishers to the 
slate, and deserve sevoro jmnisliment. For the 
IkioIc, 1 do hold it a most Rcnndalous, infamous 
libel to the king’s majesty, a most pjoiis and religious 
king, and to the queen’s majesty, a most excellent 
and giaeious (jneen, sucjIi a one as this kingdom 
iie\or enjoyed the like, and I think the earth never 
had a beltei.” Next, the earl of Dorset, ceurtier 
ranged on “tbo queen’s side,” broke in with a long 
and exiiavagant tiiado, exbortiiig his colleagues 
ill the Star Chamber to punish tlio author of the 
“ llisti 10 Mast ix” with the utmost seveiily, “It is 
not,” cried the call, “the attonioy-general that culls 
for judgment., but it is all inankiud ; they are the 
pailies aggrieved, and they call for judgiru nt. This 
Tiyune, 1 do dechiie }ou to bo a seliism-maker in 
the church, a sedi I ion-sou or in the commonwealth, 
a wolf in sheep’s elothing, in a word, omnium maloium 
Tiequissimns. J should fine him ten thousand pounds, 
which is more than he is w^orth, jet less than he 
d<'serveni ; i would not set him at libeiiy, no more 
than a id,s;;ued man di a mad dog, who, though he 
cannot tkilo, he will foam, lie is so fai fiom being 
a social beiifg that he is not a rational soul, IJe is 
fit only to live in dims, vrith sucli boasts df prey as 
wolves and tigcis like himself, ’rhoreforo 1 would 
conuemii him to perjiotual imjmsonmeut, as those 
monsters that are no longer tit to live amongst men, 
’nor to sec the light. for eomnal punishment, 

my lords, 1 do not know whether 1 should bum him 
in the forehead or slit him in the nose, lie that .waB«| 
guilty of miinlor was mai'ked in a }dace where ho 
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ktxa BO hide them, or force bia :m ^ 
use of hifi unlovely lovo-looka oh both 
fore 1 would have him branded on $|lt 

in the noso, and his ears Ompt, too,^ 
mendation of Dorset was to a great extent mStod 
iipoHji as expressing tlie wishes of the otteeh />e* 
speoting tho treatment her defamer should 
I'rynne was condemned to stand twice in the 
once in Westminster, and once in Clieapside,^ to lose 
an ear at each place, to pay a fine of five thouaar^ 

J iounds, which far exceeded his meaus* to be degit^od 
rom the bar and at tho university, and, lastly, to bo. 
imprisoned for life. The Histrio-Mhstix,” termed 
“ordure,” or filth, by tlio judges, as a special insult 
directed to the Puritans, was ordered to bo burnt by 
tho common hangman, in imitation of a practice of 
the SpaniSli inquisition, unknown as yet in England. 
To introduce stop by step that remarkable institu- 
tion, one of the most powerful aids of an ecclesias- 
tical or divine-right government ever invented, sooinod 
among iho groat schemes of the bishop of London. 

r^mno i)oro the ciuol punishment to which ho 
was condemned with great fortitude, although it 
was^ executed with frightful barbarity\ Tho hang- 
man, by special order, it was believed, of Laud’s 
agents, instead of cutting, began to saw off tlie first 
ear ho was to lose at IVostminster, taking part of tho 
cheek with it; covcied with blood the unhappy 
author was then led to*Oheapsido, whore tho other 
pear was sawed off, and while standing in ihe pilloiy, 
in tho torture of his sufferings, a Ivvip of his books 
•wore brought and bnint before him, \erjf nearly 
iiiflictiiig death by suftbeation. lie had nevertheless 
courage enough to address tho bystanders, mostly 
Puri tans, deeply sympatliising with tho martyr of 
their faitli, in strong language, reflecting upon thp 
injustice of his sentence, and condemning tho “popish 
innovations” wlfich were bringing misciy ufiou tho 
land. For this speech, l^aud took steps to punish 
his antagonist by carrying; a new accusation against 
him before the Star Chamber judges ; but though he 
was not glutted with vengeance, they were, and they 
told him that the ravings of men in agony wore 
beneath his notice. Finding ho was not suppoiied 
sufficient! j in the course he was treading, the bishop 
sent a long letter of complaint to W entworth, who 
was more and more rising in influence with the king, 
complaining of* Ihe tolerance shown to “ those 
wretches,” tho Puritans, and particularly the writers 
among them. “A little more quickness in the 
govei ument,” tho bishop opined, “ would cure this' 
itch of libelling, and sometliing more that is amiss 
besides,” alluding to Protestant heresy in goner^d. 
To make up for the want of “quickness in tho govern- 
ment,” Laud dragged a number of Puritans who bad 
boeiAspeaking an^ writing against him before the 
Btar ^hamber, wlule at the same time ho continued 
persecuting Prynno and his fiienda with undisguised ^ 
malignity. Having plundered the unfortunate author 
of the “Histrio-Mastix” of aJl his property, and 
reduceil him to a prison allowance bordering uppn 
btarvaiiou ho forced him to acccqjt the charity of Uis 
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'of Chestei was likewise prosecuted before the High 
Commission Court for making a drawing of Piynne, 
by desire of oue of Ins friends, and being found 
guilty of the crime, was ordered to be imprisoned, 
and to have all his pictures ‘’burnt by the hangman. 
Even l*rynnes servant was indicted before the 
ecclesiastical court for having spoken words in praise 
of the goodness* of his master, and expressed his 
belief that he had been hai’shly treated, for which 
misdemeanour the judges condemned him to pay a 
lino of a thousand pounds, and to bo imprisoned till 
it was paid, w^ich, as ho did not possess a thousand 
ponce, was equivalent to a sentence of imprisonment 
for life. It was impossible for Laud* to do more to 
make .Prymio a martyr of rrotestantism, and to 
raise the whole nation agafnst himself for loading 
the way to another Marian persecution. 

Having obtained, as ho deemed, a decisive victoiy 
over 4he Puritans of ‘England, Laud persuaded the 
king to sot out on a progress to Scotland, to introduce 
into his northern realm, as well as in the south, the 
peculiar form of ecclesiastical government of which 
he was the founder and champion. The ostensible 
object of Cliarhjs’s journey was said to be his wish 
to bo crowned at Edinburgh ; but this was known to 
be a mere pretext, as he had often declared his eon- 
viotion of the coronation ceremony in the norih being 
not only unnecessary, but against the principle of the 
complete union of the two kingdoms, which he desired 
to uphold, and which he had loudly proclaimed at his 
aooession in adopting the novel title of king of Great 
Britain. However, Charles, bending Hke a reed beAro 
those who understood how to guide him by flattery, 
and obstinate only against the upright demands of 
honest men, allowed himself to be easily talked over 
by his favourite bishop ; and seemingly forgetful that 
be had been sitting eight years on the throne, ho sud- 
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V that it vm of absolute necessity 

no Bnould ^ ilnough the>eeremotiy of being crowned ^ 
idUig cf Scottand, AU ihroni^ iho spring of 
the in<N9t extensive preparations wore made for the 
jonrney, and in order to swell his train and augment 
the effect of that exhibition of power by which ho 
meant to overawe the people in the north, Charles 
iasu^ his commands h) the chief members of the 
nobility to attend hitt^ in his progress, at their own 
expense, and with a due retinue of servants. It had 
been intended in the first instance by Laud and the 
king to take the queen, vrith her whole tiain of 
priests, Jesuits, and Capuchin Mai'S, to the north, 
out the plan was Mistiuted by the delicate hoalUi of 
Henrietta Maria, who was again in ex{)ectation of 
being oonfined, and the royal procession finally stai ted 
without her, towards the end of May. An immense 
displtty of pomp, and great demonstrations of at least 
outward loyalty, attended the king on the journey 
from London to Edinburgli, which occupied twenty- 
four days, and was in many respects siiuiMr to that 
of his prodecossor, sixteen years before, the chief 
difference being that of Laud taking the place of 
Buckingham in the organization and direction of all 
affairs. After bfinqnoting a groat deal along the 
road, the earl of Kewcastle, among others, providing 
a dinner, wliich, as certified by Maigaret, his wife, 
“cast my lord between four aqd five thouBaiul 
IKJunds,’' and by other testimony, “ was such an 
excess of feasting as had never boon bofoio known in 
England,^' Charles reached Edinbuigh in the middle 
of June. The king’s entry and investment with the 
, crown were managed on a scale of unlimited splendour, 
to the loudly expressed disgust of the citiaens of the 
capital, who had to pay the expenses ol both shows, 
to which they wore the loss reconciled as the last of 
them w^as an exhibition undisguiscdly popis^h in their 
eyes. In the coronation ceremony, which took place 
at Holyrood church, Laud was the principal figure 
next to the king, the arclihishop of St. Andrew’s 
acting under his orders, and giving groat oflenco to 
Uio people by the intioductioii of an altar, and of 
rites boidoring very close on those of the mass. 

“ There was,” as described by John ISpalding, “ a 
four-uookod^taffil, in manner of an altar, standing 
within the kirk, having standing thereupon two 
books, at least x’osombling clasped books, called ‘ blitid 
books,’ with two chandlers, and two wax candles, whilk 
were on light, and a basin, wherein there was nothing. 
At the back of the altar, covered with tapistiy, tliore 
was a rich tapistry, wherein the crucifix w%'is cun'- 
ously wrought, and as the bishops who were in soivici. 
passed by tliis ciucifix, they were seen to bow their 
knee anti beck, with which their habit wasi^noted : all 
which bred great fear of inbringing of popery.” ’1\) 
add to the indignation of tho spectators, the aieh- 
bishop of Glasgow, an old man, waa violcntiy removed 
from thesi^eof tho king by Laud, because not dressed 
in tho embroidered robes which had been prepared for 
his use, but which he scrupled to 'wear, “ Are you a 
churchman, and want tlie coat of your oidcr?” Lauil 
fier^ly exclaimed, and x>ulling tho archbishop away, 
ordifrod the bishop of Hose to take his place. J t was 
not a spectacle to edify the nious Presbyterians that 
yfbre looking on at tlie cercin» uy in Holyrouil chuicu. 
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linmodiately aftor tho coronation, a parliament os- 
somblod at Edinburgh, which was opened by Charles 
in person. Groat oflbrts having boon made to secure 
the retni n of members subservient to the crown, tho 
king had the witisfaction to see his first proposals carried 
out immediately and without tlie slightest op))osition. 
Tho session began with tho vote of a 8up])ly to an 
nnproccdontod amount, a land-tax of four hundred 
thousand pounds Scotch, and tbo» sixteenth penny 
being granted to tho king lor six years, besides which 
the oi'dinaiy late of intoi’ost was reduced fi*om ton to 
eight j)Ci‘ cent., and the difloreneo of two per cent., 
biken from the cnjditor, was vested in the king for 
tJiJ oe yciU's. Finding liis northeni subjects thus far 
olxjdicnt, to an unexpected degiee, CharhiS, enorgeti- 
(Nilly prompted by Ijaud, Went a stop further by 
iiiti’odnciug bills providing for on alteration in tho 
jsiblic woiship. An act in throe articles was bAnight 
forward by the king, the first confirming a power 
which foiraor soveicigns of Scotland had arrogated 
to tlicmselvos of altering the habits of tlio clergy, the 
second ratifying all foimer etatufos respecting the 
extent of the crown’s prciogativo concerning religion, 
niid llio third making preparations for recovering tiio 
patrimony of the church out of lay hands. To secure 
tho passing of his propositions, of such ini)>oit that it 
could scarcely be expected that any other but an 
assembly of the •merest courtiei'S would give their 
consent to thorn, Charles porsoually attended every 
day in the house of parliament, ao.ting sometimes tho 
part of a president, and somotim* s that of a clerk. 
I’ho members nevertheless were startled at tlio act 
laid before tliom, and several of them had tho coxiragoi 
of at once declaring that it w^as absolutely imjiossiblo 
tlial tho clianges pmposed should become the law of 
the realm. “ I have sworn wilh your father,” Lord 
Melville, a nobleman far advanced in life, and knowm 
for his attachment to the ro}'al family, exclaimed, 
addressing tho king; “I have sworn with your 
father, and tlio whole kingdom, to the Confession of 
Faith, in which tho innovations hilondcd b) these 
articles wore abjured, and I cannot now break my 
oath.” Much disconcc^rted by the Tciiitirk, and other 
signs of opj)Osition, Charles furtively qiiit.ied the 
joom, but soon returned, and assuming a Jiaughty air, 
commanded the membcisnot to dcliberutobut to vote. 
Then, sitting down next to the cleik of the house, ho 
took a j)encil and a sheet of pajKjr to write down the 
namoM as they wore r»al]cd upon to vote, crying out 
at the same time. “ I shall know to-day who will do 
mo service.” Contemptible fis w.is tho process of 
intimidation on the part of a king, it 3^et failed to 
give the desin.d majority to the bill ; however, Charles 
obtained h^i end by forcing the clerk-registrar1;o make 
a false return of the votes, so as tomakeitnppear that 
the act liad passed. On the do(daration being made, 
several lords, in sm prise and indignation, started up 
on then* seats, one of thorn, tho earl 4 >f Fotbos, 
challenging the ehuk to pr(.»vo his l oturn, and openly 
charging him with fraud. But Chatles instantly 
iiitoifer('d, commamliTig him to ho silent, and quiet 
having been mslorod, tlio legihlative faice came ta an 
end. Tho dissolution oi parliament followed soon, 
aiuX after erecting Edinburgh into a bislionric, and 
appointing Laud a pi ivy councillor Sc*oyai>d, tlio 


king hurried back across tjie Tweed, v/^amed, by 
numerous tokens of disaffection on the p»rtof the 
poplo, agjiinst prolonging bis stay. His money 
having been all spent in shows and processions, 
Charles returned to London in somewhat unioyal 
stylo, “making a posting journey to the queen at 
Greenwich,” where he amved on tho 20th of July, 
having crosB( 3 d the Thames at Blackwall without 
passing Ihiough tho motropolis. Less than throe 
months after, on the loth ol Otohor, 1633, llenTictta 
Maria presented her husband witli another son, who 
was baptised James, in memory of his grandfather. 

The baptism of the royal inflmt was performed at 
St. James’s Falaco by Laud, now archbishop of 
Canterbury, tho high dignity, for which ho had long 
been waiting, having become vacant on the 4th of 
August by tho decease of Abbot, lie was invested 
witli tho primacy tho very same day on which Abbot* 
died ; and the same day, too, by his own admission, 
tho extraordinary' offer of a cardinars bat was made 
to him. To any man of common or average honesty, 
tho invitation to change his religion like an old coat, 
which was necessarily involved in the offer, would 
have aj>peared a terrible insult; but Ijaud by no 
means took it Ms such, but, on the contrai*y, seemed 
pl(i{feed with tho invitation to become an apostate. 
Kot declining the offer of a curdinalship all at oiico, it 
waff rcxieatod to him some days aflorwards, wlioii he 
went to tho king to ask for advice in the delicate matter. 
Ho himself, ho confessed, felt some leluotanco to accipt, 
and equal reluctance to refuse; “somewhat dwelt 
within mo,” tho primate of all England expressed it, 

“ which would not suffer that, till Homo wore other 
than it is.” Tho meaning of it seemed to bo that 
I?omo was not near enough to Engk.nd yet, or ratlier 
England not near enough to Komo,*aiid ih& red hat 
tliorcforo appeared of premature birth. Tho king 
fully agreed with tho conscientious scnq^lcs of his 
friend «id advisor, and counselled hijn to loavo the 
hat alone for tho present. “His majcsly,” Laud • 
noted down Ins diary, “very jirudeutly and 
religiously, yet in a calm way, tho poi'son offering it 
having relation to somo ambassador, freed mo ft om 
that troublo.” It was trouble, indeed, and more than 
trouble, tlmt would have been in store for the primate 
liad ho listened to the voice of the tempfor, and made 
(‘ndcavoprs to fasten tho cardiiifiTs hat to tho fop of 
the archiepiscojial mitre. JJis notion, and that of tho 
popt3 ami great Catholic powers, evidently was that 
England, as of yore, would bend under tho belieste of 
a prince, adapting itself to a change of religion aa of 
oidinai y policy ; but he and they forgot, or did not know, 
tliat tlie ecntuiy that had gone by since- tho first Pro 
testant anjhbishop of Canterbury received tho pallium 
from Homo had raised a new England on the ruins of 
tho old ; and they did not know, moreover, or would 
not know, that the eighth Henry himself, unscrupulous 
despot tlwugh he was, could not have established a now 
fairii if tho new faith had not been do<*p already in 
thowioarts of the people. It was sheer madness to 
thi Jk for a moment tliat a king as weak and vacillat- 
ing as Charles could break tho iron phalanx of 
English Puritanism, with no better and truer man 
for gonoral than a prelate whose jxiwor was based 
upon sycoiihancy, and whoso religion contoi'od in the 
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vrorship of clothes. While Laud was scheming the 
alliance of Canteihuvy and Borne, persuaded that ho 
had laid Puritanism in tho dust, because having suc- 
cessfully cut off tho oars of an unfortunate writer, 
and sent a numl>er of others to tho Tower, tho 
immense mtiss of the population saw nothing hut 
ridicule in his frantic efforts to become a prince of 
the church. “ See the prolate of Cantei*bury said 
one of tho tracts of the day, published not long after 
Laud’s instalment in tho primacy — “see the prelate 
of Canterbury, in his ordinary garb, riding from 
Croydon to IJagshot, with forty or fifty gcntlomon, 
all mounted, attending upon him; two or three 
coaches, with four or six horses apiece in them, all 
empty, waiting on him ; two or throe dainty^ steeds of 
pleasure, most rich in trapjnngs and furniture, led by 
him ; and wlioi evor ho comes his gentlemen ushers 
and his servants crying out, ‘Boom, room for my 
lord’s grace : gentlemen, ho uncovered, my lord s 
grace is coming,’ Again, if you sliould meet him 
coming daily fiom the Star Chamber, and see what 
pomp, grandeur, and magnificence ho goeth in, tho 
whole mnltitudo standing hare whenever ho passeih, 
having also a great nuutber of gentlemen and other 
servants waiting u|)oii him, all uncovered, some of 
thorn carrying up his tail, others going bofoioiiim, 
calling out to tho folks to take off their hats and jgivo 
place ; tumbling down and thnisting aside tho ntllo 
’ children a-playing there, flinging and tossing about 
the poor eoslormongors and sauce-wives’ fruits and 
puddings, baskets and all — 3m would think, seeing 
and he^iting all this, and ^Iso tho speed and haste 
they make, that it were some mighty proud Nimrod,* 
qr some fill ions Jehu, running and marching for a 
kingdom, rathe/ tlian a meek, hnmblo, and grave 

1 )1 jest.”* Keeping his eyes fairly open, tho son of the 
leading clothier could scarcely fail to see, in sober 
moments, that though ho might proceed a certain 
distance towards Borne, ho could not go al>tho way, 
without formidahlo tumblings and tossings of dis- 
res])Octablo crowds. Loudon costevuongors scorned 
natural enemies of London cardinals. 

The temporary refusal ^>f tho caidinal’s hat by 
Ijaiid (lid not interrupt, hut rather improved the good 
relations that had come to exist between the English 
govjjnimont and the court of Borne. For some time 
p^t diplomatic agents of tho pontiff had boon 
lining in London, and on the other liaud envoys of 
Charles had lakoii up their residimce near tho 
Vatican ; but these arrangements, more or Igss clan- 
destine in their nature, were made* more complete 
soon after Laud’s instalment in the primacy. I’ho 
pope’s representative, a shrewd ecclesiastic named 
ranzani, having died, a priest of Scottish birth, John 
Con, was nominated his successor, under tho appella- 
tion of “ envoy to her majesty the queen in return 
for which oourtesy C'harles hesitated not to appoint a 
brother of the marquis of Hamilton as special am- 
bassador at Borne, investing him with tho con’osT|nnd- 
ing Utle of ** envoy from her majesty the qi^n.” 
The immediate result of those appointments was a 
vast increase of intercourse between the courts of 
England and of Borne, as well as tlie growth of a 
very notable scheme, originally pro])ounded at Madrid 
by the great minist^ of rixilip IV., and which had 


lioen nursed and was warAily advocated hy the pontiff. 
It was nothing less ihan a iiroposal for \ho invasion 
of tho Netherlands by tho combined arms of Kpain 
and England, the Btx)ii of tho latter, in ease of succ-osh, 
to bo the isles of Zealand, with paite of t^oulli 
Holland, and tho rest to fall again under tho si optie 
of the original rulers pf tho country. Besides and 
above his share in tho conquest, Charles was oflered, 
as first prize of^tho undertaking, the rostoiation of 
the palatinate to his hrotlior-in-law, and the sohiuin 
guarantee of Phib'p IV. to uphold tho latter in liis pos- 
sessioiib against all his enemies, including llio prii!icc.s 
of the Catholic League. Tho plan, wild as it seeuK'd, 
as well as entirely opposed lo English polio.y, took 
firm root in tho heads of the king and Laud, both 
anxious for an intimilto alliam^e with tho great 
Catholic power, and l>oth full of antipathy to the 
religious and political constitution of tho growing 
commonwealth of tho Nolhorlancls, the ovorUinAV of 
which they desired as much as Philip l^V. himself. 
Approved of in principle, the negotiations for the 
English-Spunish allianoo advanced raj)i«l]y ; and at- 
the end of a few inoiiths, a tieat3r was diawn up and 
signed by Lord (\>i ting ton, special envoy of Charles 
at the court of Madrid, on one pai t, and (kmnt Ohvti i ez 
on tho other, stipulating that in consideriition of tho 
interference of his majesty, King I’lnlip IV., for the 
rosteration of tho princje palatine, iwcertain number of 
English ships should oo-opeiato with a Spanish tlcet 
in the invasion of the Netherlands. The agi cement 
was not immcdiatel}' ratified, for before doing so 
there was a task of some importance t<j he ucconi- 
plished by tho govonimcnt of Ciiarlos. JiOid 
Coitington had yiromised ships to Spain wdicn his 
loyal master had no sliips, tlio wlioJo navy, like 
much else in England, being rotten and unfit for 
sciwico. A new fleet, tliorofore, had to bo built before 
tho invasion of Holland, or of any other (jountiy, could 
bo dreamt of, and to build it was not very easy witli 
an empty exchequer and no liopo of ])ailiaui(‘n(uiy 
grants. Amidst these difticnlties, not a little j^ei- 
ploxing to the advisoi-s of Charles, one of the de- 
pendants of Laud, William Noy, a clover lawyer, 
tilling the post of attonioy-genoral, came forwaid 
with a ncav contrivanco for raising money wliich 
appeared nothing less than a stroke of genius. Noy 
liad Ixjon employed for some 3TaiRin siiggc^sting plans 
for extorting illegal contributions Irom tho T>o('pl(s 
under some pi donee or other; and to assist tho 
fertility of liis own imagination, the statij paper 
rccoi ds in the Tower had been oiicnod to Ijim, In 
discover in tho financial doings of tlio jiast maleiial 
for the future. In hunting, or “mo3ding,” as ho 
called* it, among tho musty old jmreluneiits, mulo 
witnesses of bygone tyranny, a.ray of light had broktsn 
in upon him in tho discovery that there was one tax 
left for the use of his employers hy which vast sums 
might bo drawn from tho pockets of the people. 
From tho earliest times, tho seaports and naai ilime 
counties of England had boon compelled to iuinish 
ships for tlio public service; and if; struck tlio 
atjorney-general that this obligation, thougJi on^y in 
fofoo during periods oRactual warfare, migJit hn con- 
verted into a regular JmjK f hy the king ici|uinng 
tho whole of his subjects, ’ licdhci living inland or 
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xi^r the shore, to give hin# ships, or, better still, to 
give him the equivalent for ships in ready cash. The 
suggoBtion was too brilliant not to bo immediately 
approved of by the king, and William Noy himself 
was ordered to draw out the royal warrant imposing 
the now tax. A week after handing in his paper, on 
the 6th of August, 1634, tho “moyling” attorney- 
general suddenly died, his busy career upon earth 
coming to a fit close by tho cstabliihmcnt of “ ship 
money.” 

Tho first gatlioring of iho novel impost was as 
successful as expootod by the promoters of tho scheme. 
Under the pictext that it had become necessary to fit 
out ships for protecting, more effectually than had 
been hitherto done, the commerce of England in 
distant countiios, as well ad tho fisheries in the 
Ohanuel and tho North Sea, annually invaded by 
Dutch and I'ronch mariners, CJiarles issued, early in 
October, 1634, writs addressed to the corporation of 
London and tho principal seajjorts, ordering them to 
supply tho crown with a certain number of vessels, 
or, if unable to do so, to pay down fixed sums in 
satisfaction of tho demand. The money oquivaloni 
having been scttlcii below tho value of tho ships, it 
was piefened by all tho yiarties assessed, bringing a 
rich stream of gold into tho empty royal treasury. 
All the seaports paid their contributions readily, 
excejit London, tliorcoi'poration of which made o]q)o- 
sition to the tax, not on account of its illegality, but 
m excepted by virtue of sundiy old charters, privileges, 
and acts of jiarliamonh In consequence of this plea 
of exception, some of the leading citiions refused to 
pay “ shi]) money but a few of them lioing thrown 
into prison and oondemned to largo fines, tho rest 
gave in, and the full tax of thirty-five thousand 
pounds was discharged by London. Tho success of 
iho experiment thus far induced the king to follow 
out the scheme traced by Noy, and to cxlond the 
levying of the new impost fiomthe seaport towns to 
tho population of tho whole kingdom. Early in 1 034, 
writs, under (ho seal of tho pi ivy council, wore issued 
to tho sherifls, informing each that his county was 
assessed at a certain number of ships for the lleefc for 
the ensuing year, and that the charge was estimated 
at a certain sum, which he was ordered to Vivy in tho 
same way as parliamentary subsidies. TJio demand 
fell Ntailling upon tho people of tho inland counties ; 
and the sherifi's themselves being uuable to explain 
by what law or precedent they could bo called upon 
to furnish ships, or means to build ships, there arose 
strong opposition on all sides, which was quenched 
only by a notice from the privy council tliat a c/ise 
should be laid Ixjfore tho ludgos, who should decide 
wlietbor tlio*tax waa legaX or tho contrary. ’As a 
preliminary to the new movement, tho king arbitiu-rily 
disohargeil the lord chief justice of tho Common Tlcas, 
Sir William Heath, an upright lawyer, from his post^ 
and appointed in his stead Sir John Fiucift, former 
Speaker of tho House of Commons, a person possessed 
or few legal acquirements, but with the largest 
amount of obsequiousness. As senm as the change 
had been accomplislied, tho case of tho crown wIjb 
stated in a royal Jotter addressed to Sir John Fin£ 
and his brother judges, and their opinions demanded , 
on tho legality of the new tar. The reply obtained, 
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as stated in tho memoirs of Judge Whitelocke, “after 
much solicitation by Lord Chief Justice Finch, promis- 
ing preferment to some, highly threatening to 
others whom ho found doubting,” was so satisfactory 
to tho king that ho ordered it to be enrolled in 
all the courts of law and to be publicly read at 
the assizes. It was to tho effect that when “the 
good of the kingdom in general” was concerned, 
or when there was danger of war, his majesty 
might require his subjects, by letters under the 
great seal, to provide such ships, so armed and pro- 
visioned, and for such time, as ho should deem lit, 
and that his majesty might enforce tho aid to be 
rendered, of tho extent of which and time of duratioii 
he was the^sole judge. Tho decision was looked upon 
as a mighty triumph of tho royal prerogative, and 
put Laud and his adborents into eostaoy. Jn a letter 
to tho primate, Sir Thomas Wentworth, his intimate 
friend, gave vent to his satisfaction by declaring the 
“ opiniou ” f f Lord Chief Justice Finch and his eleven 
brethren “the greatest scrvico tho legal profession 
hath done tho ciown in this time.** “ But,” added iho 

r tate of (he popular cause, now fast advancing, by 
grace of Laud, to the oflico of prime minister, 
“ unless his nxajesty hath the like power declared to 
raise a land anxiy ujwn tho same exigent of state, the 
crown seems to mo to stand but upon one leg at 
home*.” Hero was the outspoken thought of the 
party into whoso hands tho government of England 
had fallen. A king all powerful in tlioory, and 
placing his will above law and parliament, and a 
priesthood, centralised , under a strict hieraichy, 
preaching up tho doctrine of divine right, wanted, 
oven Archbishop Laud felt, yet something raoio of 
phyhicol strengtli, to be found only in ^ good fleet and 
a well -disciplined body of soldiers, to sit safe.* King 
diaries needed a tripod, and only when U]>hold by 
the throe stout legs of clergy, aimy, and navy, coultl 
he hope % struggle successfully with his op])ononts, 
and to defy both parliament and Die nation. 

After the opiiv’on of the judges had been given in 
favour of tho crown, tho resistance to the “ship- 
money ” tax ceased for short while, and tho largo 
sum of two hundred and twenty thousand pounds had 
already beeif collected through tho kingdom, when all 
at once several cases of fresh resistance caused a]|^nn 
to the government. I'ho first came from a citizen of 
London, Kicliard Chambers, who brought an aetidh 
against tho lord mayor for imprisoning him on ac- 
count of bis refusal to pay the assessment of a foi-mer 
writ. The magistrate in his defence pleaded^ tlio 
writ os a special justification, which was admitted 
by tlic judges of King’s Bench, and tho action 
was dismissed, the cousel for the prosecution being 
specially forbidden to argue against the lawfulness 
of tho new impost. The decision produced much 
exultation at court; but befoi*e it had subsided, 
another fiir more threatening case of resistance mani- 
fosteA itself in a district long known for its attach- 
ment the pririoipics of constitulional government, the 
OQuntjr of Buckingham. One of the sheriffs of the 
county had called upon the owner of a plot of land 
situated in tho parish of Stoke-Mandeville to pay his 
share of “ ship money,” amounting to twenty shillings, 
and upm pi otest being made against the legality of 
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the assoBsmont, Ibe c&se, by special desire of the 
appellant, was brought before the court of Exchequer. 
Small as was the sum in dispute, it was not long be- 
fore the question of its payment, or non-naymcnt, 
came to excite the deepest interest in tne whole 
nation, both on account of the subject-matter involved 
and of the nian who brought it under discussion, with 
the openly declared object to stand forward as 
champion of the liberties of the people of England 
against an arbitrary government. The champion, 
owner of the plot of kind in Stoko-Mandevillo, and of 
many broad acres besides, was John Hamj»den, a 
native of London, born in 1694, the descendant of an 
ancient Saxon family, settled in Buckinghamshire 
since the reign of Edward the Confessor, and which 
also possessed large estates in Essex, Boks, and 
Oxfordshire. Though having sat as member for 
Grampound and for Wendover in the two last par- 
liaments, and taken an active part in the proceedings 
of the majority, John Hampden had hitherto been 
considered a man of extraordinary quietness, and 
about the last person in the kingdom likely to oppose 
the payment of a tax ordered by the king, and de- 
clared legal by the lord chief justiqp and principal 
judges of the realm. However, under the appotyanoo 
of great meekness and diiHdenco, Hampden veiled a 
correct judgment and an indomitable spirit, yhich 
. had brought him into prison some years before, in 
1(320, when he had declined to contribute to one of 
the forced loans of tlio king, justifying his refusal by 
the interdict passed in parliament against such loans. 
He now once more venturcd*to vindicate right against 
might, deeming it high time to show that justico-had 
not yet becomo quite extinct in the realm, or, if 
extinct, to let ttie fact become openly kno'wn, both as 
a waniing and a stimulant. Jlis conduct of the great 
affair was marked by the delibciuto spirit of a per- 
soveranco that notliing could shako; assailed by 
threats on dll sides, ho yet never for a moment 
swerved from Lis ontei*pri8<3, on which he was de- 
tonninod to slake his whole fortune, •and, if necessary, 
his life. More than six months were spent by him 
in consultation with tho lawyers ho had engaged to 
conduct Ills case, tlio chief of whom, Oliver St. John, 
was his kinsman and intimate friend, it being care- 
fully lijettlcd among them that tho action should bo 
carried on with tho greatest prudence, that the king 
and his prerogative should bo referred to only with 
deep respect, and that, under avoidance of all decla- 
mation and abstainment fiom all hazardous principles, 
tho arguments should rest solely oti tho laws, con- 
stitution, and history of tho realm. Thus prepared, 
the trial commenced on the 6th of November, 1637, 
before tho judges of the Exchequer Chamber, all 
England looking on in eager expectation. 

The trial lasted thirteen days, amidst ever increas 
ing excitement, which gradually communicated itself 
to the very poorest among the people, who had never 
before taken an interest in law or politics.^ Tli© 
simple question put forward by Ilftmpden, whif stood 
in the position of defendant, was whether the king 
had a right, on his own allegation of public danger, 
to require an inland county, namely Buckinghamshire, 
to furnish ships, or a prescribed sum of money by 
way of commutation, for tho defence of tho kingdom ? 


Oliver St. John elucidated I he question iii a spoocJi 
which lasted throe entire days, and tho arguments of 
which, embracing tho whole constitutional history of 
England, were resumed in four main points. Tiny 
were that, first, tho fundamental laws of the kingdom 
liad provided for tho public safety and protection by 
the military tonuros, the tenures of tlio cinque ports 
and other mariymo towns, the crown revenues, and 
tho parliamentary supplies. SooondJy, that the kings 
of England possessed no general right of taxation, os 
proved by tho exaction of loai\s, or benevolences, 
for a sovereign who had tho right to demand money 
would never condescend to borrow it, or ask for it as 
alms; and that, moreover, numerous charters and 
statutes, from Williaip tho Conqueror downwards, 
had expressly declared that no taxes should bo levied 
without tho consent of tho people, roprosented in 
parliamont. Then, tliirdly, that numerous precedents, 
one of which exacitly mot the present case, show’od 
that if tho realm was in danger, as alleged by the 
king, 'the two houses of parliament ought to^lj 
summoned, without loss of time, lii the seormd year 
of Richard IJ,, when the kingdom was in imminent 
danger of invasion, an as&omldy of peers was convoked, 
and upon demand lent their money for the public 
sei’\dco, but they declared at the same time that they 
could vote no supply without tho sanclion of tho 
commons, and advised the speedy summoning of 
parliamont. On tho other hand, in the case before 
the court, no plea of imminent danger and urgent 
necessity could bo brought forward by tlie crowti, 
because •the writs for “ship money” wwo issued 
avowedly six months before the ships nrero said to 
be i-equired, giving an interval quite sufficient for tho 
assembling and consulting of parliamont. And, 
fourthly and lastly, that, setting aside all previous 
statutes and proccdenls, the exaction of “ ship money ” 
was a plain violation of the Potitiou of Right. In 
answer to tliese arguments, tho crown law^yers 
appealed to tho scries of records which tho diligence 
of Noy had collected among Iho state papers in the 
Tower. On close examination, liowever, it turned 
out that most of thorn wore more commissions of 
ari’ay, issued in very early times, wdion as remarked 
by one of ^the counsel of Hampden, “ the government 
was more of force than law,” and when “ all things 
concerning tho king’s prerogative and tho subject 
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liberties were upon nncertiiintios/’ I'he crown law- 
yers thej'e«|)on, assisted in tljoir pleadings liy nearly 
all the judges, wlio openly took a part against the 
dofondanli, loll back npon their main argument, in 
the assertion that the king possessed inherent and 
transcendent prerogatives, one of which, they said, 
was the power of arbitrary taxation. Hio declaration 
was ooho(jd all along the judicial bjneh. It was an 
error, Judge Korkeloy affirmed, to li<»ld that by the 
fundanioiiLiil laws of the rojilm the king could bo 
restrained from taking money without tho conscn;t of 
jiarliament. “Tho law,*’ lio oxclaimod, “knows no 
such king-yoking policy : the law is itself an old and 
trusty sei^ ant of the king; it is his instrument, or 
ineaijs, wliicJi he useth in gQVoniiiig his people. I 
never hcaid, or road, that lex was rox; but it is 
known, and most true, that lex is lex.” Chief Justice 
Finch, more fierce that any of his brother judges in 
tho assertion of unlimited royal prerogative, laid 
down tho now doctrine that no act of parliament 
could bar a king of his regality; “wherefore,” ho 
cried, “ acts of pailiamont whicli take away his royal 
power in tlio dcfenc#' of his kingdom are void. Tin y 
also are void acts of j^rliamont which bind the king 
not to command tho subjects, their persons, and goals, 
and 1 say then* money loo.” Nothing moie showed 
tho boldness of Hampden and his friends than to 
ath'mpt to assort tho majosly of law before such a 
lord chief justice. 

After tho part wliich a majority t'f the judges had 
taken in tho proceedings of the groat trial, thei*e 
could bo no doubt on which side ihby would give 
I heir vcidict. They might have delivered it tlio last 
day of tlie siftings, or, with equal justice, even before 
tho trial ; hut to save ttpi)earances, and impart into 
tho judicial farce Ihcy weio playing tho aspect of 
solcjinnity, Sir Jolin Finch and his brethren waiteil 
half a year, not pronouncing Ihcir decision till tho 
12th of Juno, Sovon of the twelve judges 

pronounced absolutely and unreservedly for tho crown; j 
llireo moio decided against it on technical grounds, ! 
but gave an opinion in its favour on tlio general 
question ; and only two, Sir John Denham and Sir 
Geoigo Croke, had the courage and tho honesty to 
drliver a verdict for tho defendant. Small as was 
the minoiity standing up against the now-old doctiino, 
preaclicd by Judge iieikJoy, of rex being lex, even 
nuo of them at least could rK»t come to act. up to bis 
c luscicnco without a groat inward struggle. “ Judge 
Croke,** says AVliilelocke, “of whom I speak know- 
ingly, was resolved to doliver his opinion for tho 
king, and to that end had pro])ared his argument. 
Vet a few days before ho was to argue, be bad 
discourse with some of bis nearest relations, and 
most HOI i'* us thoughts* of this business, and was 
hcariciud by his lady, who was a very good and 
])iouH woman' and who told lior husband upon this 
occj’Fion, ‘that she hoped he would do-nothing 
against Ids conscience, for fear of any danger or 
]nv udico to him oi his family, and that she would bo 
conbmttsd to suffer want, or imy misery, with liim, 
lather than bo an f)ccasion for liim to do or 
anything against his judgment or con.Miotico.* UpX 
these and many like oncouragementM, bm. ehieily upon 
his bettor Gionghts, ho suddenly altered lii'^ yrnTpose 


and arguments.** (Jroko’s colft^ague, Denham, fell ill 
for sheer anxiety in pondering how to express the 
dictates of his conscience without offending the king ; 
ho in tho end delivered his docisum in writing, and 
subsequently, law getting somewhat more in the 
ascendant, became so proud of it as to order tliat his 
opinion should be annexed as a ooclioil to his will. 
Notwithstanding tho verdict of tho judges, which tho 
king's advisers looked upon as another groat viclory, 
it soon became appaixsnt to all who had eyes to see 
that the popular cause had been immensely (idvanced 
by tlie legal contest. Tho length 1o which the trial 
had been piotractod was of infinite damage to the 
pretensions of tho crown, as attracting tho attention 
of vast masses of tho population who before had been 
content to pay taxes without troubling themselves 
about the manner in which they Jiad been assessed, 
but who now became aware of the fficl, jiainfiil above 
all others, that they had been robbed. Wilhin a few 
months aftfsr the trial, and beffore even the judges 
had given iti tlioir decisions, the resisfanoo to the 
payment of “ship money,” which had previously been 
smotbeied to a groat extent, was displayed in every 
county ; and tlv>ugh tho privy council insisted for a 
sliorh while longer to exarjt payment with some rigour, 
the numlKT of those who refused soon became so 
groai.aH to make punishment an impossihility, so tliat 
the tax virtually ceased to exist. I’he national fBoling 
on the subject was forcibly expressed in the unbouTuled 
popularity and applause which hailed tho pati lot who 
nad earned on IIjo constitutional strugghj with such 
undaunted persoveranca Tho name of Hampden 
^row instantly tho most distinguished in the country, 
and liis chief counsel and friend, Oliver St. John, 
provioiisly, as reported by Sir Thonfas Weiiitworth, 
“ known to bo of parts and industry, but not taken 
notice of for jiracticc in Wostminstor JTall,” derived 
from his ^xoi lions a reputation “which called him 
into all courts, and to all causes, where tho king*s 
prerogative was most contchtod.** U*o JIain])den tho 
popular vuioo gitve a title nobler than any other, 
calling him “ the father of the country.** 

The king’s warlike intentions, result of tho secret 
l(jagne with Jtomo and Sx>aiu, which had led originally 
to ihf\ invention of the “ship-money” impost, got 
stifled some time bt'foro the tax succumbed under M bo 
indignation of tho people. Charles was so far in 
earnest to carry out the wishes of tlio Spanish goveiii- 
ment that, with a portion of tho procetids of the tax, 
ho fitto<k out some tliirty vessels, and commenced 
hostilities against tho Notlicrlands, under the pretext 
of tho British fishing grounds on tho eastern and 
southcjTi coasts having boon invaupd by the mariners 
of tho republic. But the fleet, placed under the 
command of tho earl of Northumlwrlaiid, insufficiently 
manned, and ill provided with arms -and ammunition, 
bad to boat an ij^ominious retreat before a portion of 
the navy of Holland, which stationed itwdf at the 
nioutlk of the Thames, thieatening to stop tho com- 
mere^jf the capital Aould tho English government 
make fee least attempt to interfere again with Dtitch 
fishermen, wherever tJwy might choose to exorcise 
their industay. Charles gave way at once, and under 
tthe protection of their own siiperiov fleet, the Dutch- 
men continued spreading their nets as before off the 
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Dritii^h coasts, refusing (?von to pay for a royal licenso, 
issued as>a last show of authority. To redeem his 
sullied honour, the king next despatched his naval 
squadron to the Mediterranean, with orders to l)om- 
Irntd Salloo, a fortilied seaport town of Moioeco, whicliT 
had heooTno a dangerous noet of pirates, who among 
others had captured a great maxry English merchant- 
men, and earned off the crows as slaves. ^ The boin- 
hardment took place, hut little was gained hy it, 
beyond the destruction of a fow walls, raised up as 
soon as they wore knocked down; and the call of 
Kortliumherland was glad at length to conclude a 
treaty with the sultan of Morocco, making an end of 
the war u];X)n no other slipiilation ihan the release of 
the English captives. The few vc^ssels constituting 
the rojjral navy icturned soon afler to port, and for 
some tune to come English inflmmeo ceased upon the 
seas, os it had ceased iiheady njxm land, on the Conti- 
nent and elsowlieie. Though l)oasting constantly 
that, hy rt'nson nf liis wise nenlrality, lie v^is holding 
the balance of Em ope in his liands, Charles, in 
reality, was looked upon with profound contempt hy 
all the powers, none of wluun could feel aitacliod to 
him as a Ituo fi ieiul, and none of whom f^ould fear him 
either as a hold or powt'rfiil enemy. The disdain was 
hidden in most castes under the usual diplomatic 
courtesy, hut showtnl itself, now and then, hh tho 
•troatmeut given abioad to English ainbassfwlors, ami 
tho manner, hoih scornful and pitiful, with which 
their denoaiids were listened to by the continental 
potentates and their ministers. (Jliurles himsolf at 
last could not shut his e>os to the liiiuiiliating position^ 
to whicli he had sunk, and tho reflection roiisc^d in 
Idni a momentary fit ut warlike fever. In the autumn 
of ICllYf while the nation was watching tho progress 
of the “ shipmoney trial bofoio the judges of the 
Exchequer Chamber, ilio eail of Aiundel presented 
himself befoip the king on liis rofuin froi^ a conti- 
nental mission, lie hail boon sent to negotiate with 
the Kaiser in tho forlorn cause of tho yialutiue family, 
which had changed in aspect since* t lie death of the 
unha])py “Winter King,” in 1632; and ho came to 
report now that he had* been not only entirely 
unsuccessful, but had met with such iusol<5nc« and 
actual insult as made it impossible for hiinf to yirolong 
his •stay at tlie imperial court. On getting this 
account, tho pride of Charles flared up at once, and 
ho began talking wildly about war. Laud, who 
never forgot that war meant parliament, vainly tried 
to pacify his majesty, hut could not stop Ifim from 
I signing a hasi^ agreement with tho French ambas- 
siSor, and taking other measures towards embroiling 
himself with Austria. Seeing that he could not 
reckon upon tho assistance of Laud in his entoiprise, 
the king wrote to Wentworth, informing him of all 
that ho had done and meant to do. ** Upon Arundors 
return,” Charles informed his trusty coimsellor, stand- 
ing next to Laud in his confidence, “ 1 have perceived 
that directly which hoi'otoforo I ^avo much j^red, 
to wit, tho impossibility of restormg my sistA* and 
nephews by fair moans. This has made mo mil in 
with France iu a strict defensive league — the treaties 
are not yet jatifiod by France, but I make no 
question of their ratifying of them— and if wo, and 
the French confederates [Denmark, Sweden, and the 
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Netherlands], can agree b?)th how ami whui to ask, 
upon refusal, or so lung delay as upon agreement sot 
down we sliall account as ill as a denial, we are 
jointly to pioelaim tho house of Austria, with all 
their adherents, our enoniios. But 1 have ynofessed 
that all my warfare must he hy stja and not hy land. 
What likelihood there is that upon this F should fall 
foul with Spain, ^ou now may see as well as J ; and 
what grgat inconvenionco this war can bring to me, 
now that my sca-contributitm is settled, and that 1 
am resolved not to meddle with land arinies, 1 cannot 
imagine.” 

Wentworth’s imagination was able to see the grout 
inconvenience far more clearly than tho king, and 
his royily fiaiikly told Ips majesty that ho could not 
go to war without befoio siiinmoniiig a parliiunont, 
even •although tho judges had “settled” the “sofi- 
coritribution,” that is, given their verdict for the 
legality of the “ ship-inonoy ” tax. Having more 
rtiason, as an apostate from tho i^upular cajiso, to fear 
tho advent of a now parliament lliiiii even Laud, lu 
at the samo time wrote a letter to tho archbisho]), 
entreating him to use his whole influence to prevent 
the fatal issue from taking place. “Cood my lord,” 
Wentworth acldiessed his Iric'ud and piiron, “ if it bo 
not too late, use your best to divcit us from this wa\\ 
for 1 foresee in it nothing but distractions to his 
majesty’s a Hairs, and mighty dangers to us that must 
1 k) the ministers, albeit not tho autliors of tho cminscl. 
It will necessarily put the king into all the high 
ways possible,^ elbo will he not bo able to subsist 
under tho charge of it; and if tijoso fail, tlio next 
will but bo tho saciificing of tJiose that have bo(‘n 
his ministers therein, I profc^s.s J Will readily lay 
down my life to soi vo my master, fur my heai t sliould 
give him that very ireoly; but it would something 
trouble mo to find oven tJioso that drew and engaged 
Jiiiu in all those mibchiefs busy tliemhclves in fitting 
tho halter alrout my neck, and in tying the knot sure 
tiiat it should not slip.” Laud fully agreed with 
Wcntwoith about the necessity of maintaining peace ; 
but meeting with some obslaclos in biingiug tho king 
to discard his fitful war schemos, Ins natural ob- 
stinacy heiug hacked for tho moment both by his 
consort airtl a powerful Frcndi parly, led by the carl 
of Holland, it was vcsolved by the archbishop to 
bring his friend into more immediate oontaci witli 
Charles than h(» had hitherto been. Although one 
of the chief guides of the policy of tho government 
since tho dissolution of parliaiiiunt, 8ir Thomas Went- 
worth had Btajfod away from court, engaged in fuiw 
tiOns not less important than those of aiduiil prime 
minister. After Cbtahlibliing, under tho title of 
Loid President of tho Council of tlfe North, an 
unlimited despotism in the ijorthcm counties of 
England, exacting taxes with the most cjiiel so verity, 
and “ ia^diig hy the heels,” as he called it, all who 
dared to oppose his rule, Charles, much pleased with 
his system, had sent Wentwortli as lord-dcrputy to 
Ireland, and he proceeded to Dublin in the siiiuiiier 
oi* 1632, retaining still tho piesidency of the north. 
l|oland at tho time, was in its customary st/ito of 
anarchy, tho people fegliling with each other, but all 
‘ill tolerable union against * govenmiout; and ono 
English viceroy after the other Iiad vainly tiled f(» 
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bring order into tbe friglltfnl chaos. To snooeod 
letter jthan his predoccss. rs, Wentworth, having on 
Ills detiaand been a-racd with extraordinary powers, 
at once declared his intention of ruling witli a rod of 
iron, ininiercifiil to those wlio resisted Ids rule. lie 
onten'd upon his duties with groat state, oidercd the 
oeroinonial of the English court to be observed at 
Dublin Castle, established a hfu guard to execute his 
bcdiosts, and treated the ininisterd and poors of 
Ireland with a haughty dignity to wljich they were 
entirely nnacoustomed. ilo next suininoned a parlia- 
ment, dexterously managing that it should consist 
t‘xactly one half of J^iofestants and the other half of 
itoinaii Catholics; and having obtained by intrigue 
the cxtraoulinary grant of six subsidies, ho set the 
two leligious jnirtios quarrerjing with CJich other, 
before they liacl begun the emnnoration of “gjf’iev- 
fiTicoH ” that were to come after the vote of the supply. 
As ox])ected by the lord-dc‘pnty, the quarrel in a 
moment grow into furious warfare ; and the Catholics 
having been routed by llio IVotestants, lie tOok to 
“laying by the heels "the leaders of the victorious 
party, declared jnirl lament dissolved, and his will to 
bo tlie supi'cme law of the kingdom. “Now I c£in 
say,” Wentwoith wrote to T.aud, at the end of not 
quite two years’ stay in Ireland, “that the king is 
as absolute here as any prince in the whole world 
can bo.” 
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Ilie-lord deputy, in t*iul»Jishing his iron despotism, 
had a higher object in view than that of merely 
1 educing Ireland to obedience. His plan, conception 
of a vast if corrupt mind, w'as to ti'oat England and 
li eland combined like the double- bodied Dublin par- 
liament uponnvhioh ho liad exercised his statecraft, 
using each allernatoly jIs hammer and as anvil, and 
in tuin vaiiquisliing one by the other. It seom< 3 d to 
him that if English troops had been able, under his 
eneigctic gcmcnilship, to hammer the discontented 
Irish people into obedience to the crown, Irish soldiers 
might accomplish the like task in England; and 
keeping the great design stcadfaHlly in view, he set 
to organising a powerful army, as well as to collectinr 
an immonse fund for maintaining it, stretching for 
both ptiiposes Ins dosjiotic power to the utmost, and 
hanging and imprisoning all who dared to e}>pose his 


will. In order to increase kis revenues, iae caused 
the ci'own lawyers to find or make flaws in the titles 
of the whole of the estates in the province of Con- 
naught ; ho browbeat and terrified the juries summoned 
to try the validity of tliese deeds, and on the jury at 
Galway refusing to find a verdict for the crown, he 
fined the jurymen four thousand pounds each, and cast 
the sheriff who selected them into prison, where ho soon 
after died. In the same way lie punished remorselessly 
all who ventured to thwart his schemes, or interfere 
with his vicious personal inclinations. Ilo debauched 
the daughter of Lord Ely, lord chancellor of Ireland, 
and then commandoil him to settle all his estates 
according to her wishes, and on the chancellor’s 
refusal, he was immediately turned out of office and 
cast into prison. For a slight remark, which lie 
oonstnied into an insult, he dragged another nobleman 
of high standing, Lord Mountnorris, lord-tj’eosuror of 
Ireland, before a court-martial composed of his own 
oroaturos, aliiid wrung from them a verdict of death, 
which, with pretondtWl leniency, ho changed into life- 
long imprisonment, while confiscating tlio whole of 
his property. After governing Ireland in this fashion 
for four y(iars, ^Wentworth, in tho summer of 1 636, 
madc^ a hasty visit to court, and was received with 
open arms by Charles and Laud, notwithstanding tho 
loudjxipular outcry that w’^as lising against him on 
account of his tyrannical proceedings. To sot it at 
defiance, the lord-deputy made a detailed rcjxirt of 
his Irisli administration at an open meeting of the 
piivy council. lie spoke with piido of having 
brought, in the course of a few years, the church 
6f Ireland into strict confoi mity with that of England, 
of liaving reduced the people to sulnnission to the 
crown, of having established a largo^and inorcasing 
i*evcnuo, and, lastly, of having created an army, 
well fiiiifl, well disciplined, and ready to do what- 
ever ordered in mule obedience. Tliatoiiny, Went- 
worth more than hinted, could bo spared very soon 
in Ireland, since he was making preparations for 
ruling tho island kingdom by lawyers instead of 
Boldiex’S. What ho had already achieved, he said, 
was to have “the minis 1 « 3 rs of justice not warped 
by any imixortunity or applications of private persons, 
and though never in so much power and estimation 
in tho state and with the subject as now, yet «.on- 
tained in that duo subordination to tho crown as fit, 
ministering wholly to uphold tho sovereignty, and 
caiTying a direct aspect upon tho pierogalivos of 
his majesty, without squinting aside upon the vulgar 
and vain opiiiioiis of the populace.” A sharp rule, 
he conclude, was necessary to cure sliarp diseases, 
that of Ireland having been “ a crown, a church, and 
a people sjioiled,” and “ sovereignty going down tho 
hill.” The loud applause of the king and privy 
councillors greeted tiie finish of Wentwoi th’s speech. 
All telt that he was the man of the situation, 
and that the rule of Ireland must bo transferred to 
Engldbd. 

liaul and his parly wove naturally anxious to secure 
tho ai* of Wentworth in tlie government of England 
as soorf as possible, and the staff of the lord-treasurer 
becoming vacant in 1637, by tho death of the earl 
tof Portland, it was offered to the lord-deputy. He 
made some smxples in accepting it, feeling uiat bis 
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Irish nilo had not yet bten firmly enough established 
to allow his absence, and the king agreeing in the 
necessity of -a slightly prolonged stay, the post of 
lord-treasurer was provisionally given in commission, 
Laud taking upon himself the chief power, and 
leaving to one of his dependants and his successor 
in the see of London, William Juxon, the duties and 
I'esponsibilities of the office. Upon the king’s warlike 
fit coining on, early in the following year, the arch- 
bishop made another call upon Wentworth, very 
urgent this time, and which the latter felt unable 
to resist. He accordingly made all preparations to 
leave Ireland ; but before they had been completed, 
events had taken place which entirely changocl the 
aspect of political affairs. A dark cloud, which at 
first seemed utterly insignificant, had been gradually 
gathoiing in Scotland, and Uharlos discovered all on 
a sudden, to his extreme astonishment, that instead 
i>f making war upon Austria, he would have to gather 
flu army and reduce liis own rebellious Subjects in 
the northern kingdom to obedience. Tlie Scottish 
people actually had beiui in a state of revolution for 
more than a year lx3foro the king and \ns privy 
cuiincil paid the least attention to tliejnatter; “theie 
was so little curiosity,” Lord Clarendon noticed, 
“either at the court or in the country, to know 
anything of Scotland, or what was done there •that 
Vhen the wliolo nation was solicitous to know what 
passed weekly in Germany and Poland, and all other 
parts of Europe, no man ever inquired what was 
doing in Scotland, nor had that kingdom a placo or 
mention in one page of mry gazette.” Archbisboj^ 
liand was the first to convoy tho news of a dniigeious 
febollion having broken out in Scotland to the vicc- 
Toy of«Jr<'landf “I know too well,” ho infoiinod 
Wontwortli, in July, “that very little trifioa in 
church protciisioTis make much noise, and are hardly 
laid down, a^ you may soe by tho Scottibh, business, 
'\\hi<‘h is grown very ill. 'Jiio Scotlibh business is 
extreme ill indeed, and what will Ix'como of it God 
knows, hut certainly no good.” •A short month 
sufficed to fulfil all tho a])prehcnRioua of Laud, and 
draw tho attention of thS king and tho whole of 
England to “ the IScoltish business,” In, the middle 
of August, Chailes summoned his privy council to 
inc^fc at Theobald’s, to consult the mcmlicrs upon the 
serious stato of affaii s in the northern kingdom, and 
“to take,” as tho earl of Northumberland, newly 
appointed lord liigli admiral, informed Wentworth in 
a letter, “his resolution to make pofico orVarwith 
the Scots.” Tlic council was nearly equally divided 
l)etweon rocommeinling a policy of conciliation and 
one of force in suppressing tho revolt, Laud mainly 
advocating tho former, and the carl marshal, tho 
marquis of Hamilton, tho latter. “Nothing that 1 
have yet heard,” Northumberland told his friend, the 
lord-deputy, “ doth persuade mo to bo of the marshaVs 
opinion. In the exchequer, being examined upon 
this occasion, there is found but tvjo hundred j)Ands ; 
nor by all tlio means that can lie devised will it be 
able to raise more than one hundred thousand pounds 
towards the maintaining this war, 'J’ho/ king’s 
magazines are totally unfurnished of arms Ind all 
sorts of aininunition, and commanders wo haws nono,< 
either for advice or for execution. The people through- 
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out all England are goheially so discoulcntod i>y 
reason of tlio multitude of taxes mq)os('d upon them, 
as I tliink there is reason to fear that a groat pait of 
them will bo readier to j<iiu with tho Soots tliau to 
draw tlioir swords in the king’s service. And your 
lordship knows very well how ignoiaut this long 
peace hath made our men in tho use of arms. I’Jioso 
oonsidorations n^vo mo to think it safer and l)ottor 
for the Wng to give them their own conditions for tho 
present than rjishly enter into a war, not knowing 
how to maintain, or, indeed, to licgin it. God send 
us a good end of this timiblesomo business ; for to my 
apprehension no foreign enomics could threaten ho 
much danger to tJiis kingdom as doth now this 
beggarly nation.” 

TJio “ fionbloRoine tmsiness” of tlio “beggarly 
nation” liad arisen just a year bcfoio Ijaiid and 
Northumberland informed the Irish viceroy of it, and 
was of infinitely more import than either of them 
imagined. It had sprung, in tho first insb^nco, as the 
archbisliop remarked, fiom “littlo trifles in church 
pretensions,” though what to him, freely meddling 
with mitres and caulinals’ hats, appt‘arod trivialities, 
seemed things of the highest momtiut to the people of 
Scotland. Ever sin(;o his coronation at Edinburgh, 
in 16dd, Charles had trird to overthrow Presby- 
terianism and introduce Ejnscopixoy into Scotland, 
working step by stop to this cad by esta}»lishing 
bishoprics, making changes in tho church scivieo, an«l 
is<3(picstrating i>ortiotis of occlesiastieal property uhicli 
had fallen to tho crown at tlio Reformation, but liad 
been alienated* dm ing his fathcr‘s minority. Silent 
as was tho movement by which tho king, acting con- 
stantly under tho advice of his prelah -minister, vyss 
operating, it j^et was closely watched by tho SeottisJi 
nation, as touching tho dearest interests of all, so tliat 
when, at tho end of a few years, ho made a stride 
somewhat more bold than his preceding steps, the 
smouldering fire of indignation all at onco broke into 
open flume. In the summer of 16d7, tho Scottish 
clergy wore called upon by Laud to receive a new 
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Ixxly of c^anoiin, as woll as*a now prayor 1 K>ok, l)oth 
approved of l>y tlio king, and varying from the 
English liturgy in points which iniiicatiid a nearer 
approach to iho n'tnal of Eonie. The now formulary 
t»f public devotion was appointed to bo first rciid in all 
the ehurcihos on Sunday, tlio 2Sid of July, lO;!? ; and 
on that day the bish(»p and dean of l^Miriburgli, ac« 
(joinpanied by the pjivy council of Jicotland and tho 
chief officers of sUle, 'went in procession to the High 
Ghurch of St. Giles, wliich had been con verted into a 
cathedral, and was crowded by an imrnenso concourse 
of people, the feinalc sex i)redominaliug. No sooner 
had tlio dean began flic servu'c, when tho woraon sot 
up R dreadful tumult, dniwning tho voice of tho 
speaker under volleys of gjoans, hisses, and impre- 
cations. “ fjot ns read iho collect of the day,” at last 
tJio dean bioke out, succeeding fur a moment to Biako 
himself hem d above the din and noise that was filling 
tho air. Lni tho effort only siuvod to incroaso tho 
u])roiir and px(iit(‘mc!nt among tho enraged Edinburgh 
females, who liad found out tho “popish poiiils” in 
Land’s new liturgy wxnior than the men. “Dcil 
(jolic the wamo of thee,” screamed Jane Geddes, wlio 
k<pt a gvcon stall in tho High SUoet. “'Wilt tin »u 
say mass at my lug?” and to im])ress her argument 
u])on the dean, she t(K)k up tho lilllo three-legged 
stool upon which she Sfit and huiled it against his 
head. The action* of fcivcnt Jane found instant 
imitato]*K, and a show^^r of heavy stools and solid 
clasp lliblcs eanio forth from all d toetions, obscuung 
tho air, and diiving tho dean into nasty lotrcat. Jt 
w'as in vain tho bishop of Edinbiirgli, tiiistiiig to tho 
loverenee due t(j his higli office, atfempfed to continue 
tho SCI vice. A fiesh sliowor of stools compelled him 
to fly also; and ujjon tho rioters being expelled by tho 
magistrafoK, tlio outside mob set to breaking tho 
windoAvs of tho chnrcdi, and aibiekcd on leaving tho 
bisliop, wlio would liavo been murdered without tho 
arrival of an armed force, by wdiich ho was escoiiod 
to llolyjood JTouse. Tho tumult continued for 
seveial da^'s, dii*ecied chiefly against those ^ f tho 
eleigy known to be favouniblo to the new Rervico 
f)Ook, all of wdiom were mercilessly handled by tho 
rioteis, “ enraged women of all qualities,” accoiding 
to Ttobcit Baillie, learned l*resbyteiian miftistor, and 
eye’witress of all the curious scones. One of tho most 
obnoxious of their ecclesiastical foos, tho “enraged 
wunion of all qualities’^ attacked in ihc dusk of 
e\ ning, “with iieaA . j^fists], staves, and peats, but 
no stones. They beat him sore; his cloak, juif, and 
bat wwo rent; Jiow'ovcr, upon his cries, and candles 
s(‘t out from many window's, lie escaped bloody 
w'ounds, though lie was in gieat danger, ovtin of 
killing.” Tl^' next day “ some of tho meanest of the 
w^omen wu<^ taken to* tho Tolbooth;” tho others, 
th(jso“of ijuality,” tho magistrates dfircd not touch, 
andtiicd haul altogetlici* to represent, in their official 
repoj ts fo England, tlie whole affair as a more passing 
commotion, duo fo the “rascal multitude.” Charles 
road;'}' behoved the ie|K)rts, little dnxuning Hint tho 
“noaves” of tho ungiy woimn of Fidiuburgh werf 
rolling nj) the kerned of an avalancho, wliieh, tlnmdoil- 
ing downward fiom tho north, would bury him and 
crush his throno. 

While tho king was resting in studied ignoraiujo of 


all that was going on in Scotland, tho inovoment com- 
moncod at Edinburgh spread with oxtraordinaiy rapi- 
dity, losing its outward riotous forms, and gi*adually 
shaping itsolf into a great national l esistance against 
the despotism of tho crown. It began by iho maii^h, 
solemn and in jiorfoet order, of vast crowds of people 
towards tho capital, to protest against the innovations 
with which tho kirk was threatened ; tho new comers 
were reprosonlatives of every class, nobles, landowners, 
farmers, cilizens, tradesmen, and peasants, all bent 
upon tho samo great object, and all dotormined to 
gain it at the stake of tlieir fortunes and their lives. 
I'liey crowded tlio houses and tho streets of Edinburgh, 
encamjjed at Iho gates and beneath the city walls, 
took |x>ssession of the oliurclios, and besieged tho 
hall of tho privy council, the membois of which 
demanded protection fj-om tho municipal councillors, 
but received for reply that they themselves were 
besieged. Tho jirivy council thereupon resolved to 
roinovo to Dalkeith, but before they could accomplish 
their intention they gave their consent to a stop of 
boundless import. Some of tlie leading men among 
the crowd that had come 1o Edinburgh, generally 
known as tho V ptititioners,” proixisod to the council 
to allow that ropresentatives of tlie mass should bo 
elected to manage iho biisincRs of tho whole body, in 
ordeii to induce Iho people to return to tlieii- homos, 
and thereby prevent any dangers likely to aouruo 
fiom the assemblage of tho vast numbers that had 
flofiked together. 

Tho members of tho privy council, either secretly 
conniving at the succcsiifof tho revolutionary movo- 
Tnont, or cheikshing hopes of being able to divido, 
bribe, or intimiJalo tho fow eloeted deputies of thb 
“ petitionei's ” much easier than tlio jjroat untliitudo, 
gave tlxoir approval of tho proposition ; and thus iu 
an instant arose what was nothing loss tliiin a now 
reprcsenbgiivo government tor Scotland., Amidst tlie 
most perfect ordejr and deliboration, the immense 
crowd that had como up fi om all parts of tho kingdom 
went to tho clodlion of a number of soparato com- 
mittees, or “ Tables,” os they woi*e called, composed 
oaci of four members, whft in turn apixiiiitcd one of 
their number to form part of a central committee of 
Ruporiutcndonco and govornmont. This done, tho 
multitude dispersed to their homos, each man carrying 
with him the first oi doj s of the executive, and making 
known the fact to all that henceforth no true son of 
the kirk must obey other rule than that of tho 
“Tables.^ Formidable as was this now movement, 
and imixising by its calm earnestness, tho king was 
yet unablo to soo it in its true light, and instmd of 
investigating tho CiUisos of tho groat though quiet 
revolution that was taking place in Scotland, persisted 
in fanning tlio flame by means alike weak and ovor- 
beaiing. In February, 1638, after tbo “Tables” had 
exercised for nearly three months uncontrolled autho- 
rity over tho kingdom, Choilos, by tho advico of 
Laudj^issuod a prqelamation in which ho insisted on 
the acxx^ptanco of the now liturgy, declared ilie corn- 
mi ttoef chosen at Edinburgh unlawful, and prohiMted 
on pam of treason tho imssembling of tlio “poti- 
tionerfiL^ Tt was intended by the king to keep the 
^proclaimtion strictly secret till tho last moment ; but 
Its contents bocamo known to tho leaders of the move- 
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nxent in Scotland oven it liad loft Ijondon, and 

they prepared to resist it by a display of strength, 
and union in^wer, gi^ater than any yet made. At 
the same mometkt that the king’s herald was* leading 
the royal ordinance, a counter ordinance was issued 
and affixed to the market-cross at Edinburgh and at 
Stirling, protesting against the new interference with 
! the rights and liberties of Scotland, and calling upon 
the people onofj more to assert their power in unani- 
1 mouB action. Tho appeal was responded to with an 
enthusiasm absolutely startling in its intensity; it 
went forth like a flash of lightning, and came back like 
lightning, and in a few daj^s all Scotland was ranged, 
anny-like, under the banners of the “ National Cove- 
nant.” 

The now "National Covenant” was admirably 
devised to unite the whole people into a ginat and 
}>oworful bond of union. Jt was an engfigoment 
drawn up by Alexander Henderson, one of the most 
distinguished IVesbylorian ministers, and ’Archibald 
Johnston, subsequcmtly Lord Wariston, one of tho 
l)e8t lawyers of Scotland, binding all participators to 
stand to the country and to each other, so that what 
should bo done to the least of tliom " sjiould bo taken 
I as done to all in general and to every one in*|)ar- 
ticular.” I’lio "National Covenant” was designed 
after the mod(d of that which the Lords ol^ tho 
[ Coiigregaiiou had sworn to, a century before, for tho 
defence of the Keformaiion, and it began by ixiciting 
tlie latter doouineni, giving the same profession of 
faith, and tho same form of abjuration of the dootiincs 
and practices of the church of Homo. It then enume- 
rated all the acts of parliament confirming tho Pres-' 
hytcrimi establishment, settling its forms, and inflicting 
ponaltioii on ityr o})pononts, and concluded with tho 
solemn vow to maintain tho true religion, to resist all 
contrary innovations, errors, and con u j)tions, and to 
i defend the kingdom’s laws, liberties, and^ religion, 
"by tho great name of tho Loid onr God,” The 
Covenant had no swner been proposed when it was 
adopted by the whole pi)pii]ation wHh an exultation 
all but frantic in its vehemence. As the fiery cross 
i was bomo over tho inonnt^ns in olden times to call 
tho dans to arms, so swiftrfooted messengers, relieving 
each other from village to village, now earned with 
inoit>diblo rapidity tho now summons to the remotest 
corners of the kingdom ; and evorywdioro tho people, 
I’icli and poor, young and old, men and women, Ciamo 
flocking together in churches and chapels, vowing, 
with uplifted hands and weeping e^^es, to d<?vote life 
and all things dear to thorn upon edrth tx) maintain 
tho National Oov(*nant. AVhon tho nows of those 
proceedings reached Charles, ho came to perceive, 

^ tliough still very feebly, that the insurreotion in the 
north was beginning to Ixj of seiious aspect, and that 
mere threatening pioclaraations were not likely alto- 
gether to oxtinguidi it, which reflections induces! him 
to send tho marquis of Ilamilton to Scotlaml, with the 
title of royal commissioner, and instructions b^Jtli to 
flatter and to fiighten the "rebels,” and above all to 
make gi*eat piomiscs to tho loadem, but in suchlvague 
terms that they might at any time be withdmwn. 

Cunning as was the ix)licy, it had not ijjr any 
I means the siioooss expected by tho king, W^n tlie ^ 
marquis amved at Edinburgh, in June, 1638, nearly 


a year aflor Iho first breaking out of tin* tebollion, ho 
was astounded at the spectacle that met Ids c>es, and 
lost courage so much as to play tho part intrusU'd to 
him in an exeoedingly awkward manner, lie was 
escorted into the capital by fifty thousand Ciwenanteis, 
while seven Imndrod ministers, dimsod in the daik 
robes of the Puritan clergy, stood on an eminence by 
the road side, singing psalms as ho jjassed. There was 
clearly l^ttlo roorii for intrigue in tho midst of national 
unanimity, and tlio first attempt at intimidation lio 
tried met with instant failure. Charles had ordered 
a small vessel, with arms and ammunition for Edin- 
burgh Citstle, into tho Firth of Forth, but ns soon ns 
it arrived in Loitli roads, the citizens took the alarm, 
and largo numbers formed themselves instantly into a 
municipal guard, striclly watching tho walls and 
gates, and investing the approaches to tho castle. A 
fortnight was sufiieieiit to prove to tlio loyal commis- 
sioner that liis instructions did not meet, tho real 
slate of things, and ho tlieruuptm wrote to tho king, 
tolling 'him that ho must resolve u])on om out of twt. 
cimrses, either to grant the Scottish people all their 
wislios, or to hasten down Ibo whole floc*t, with troops 
on boaid, to gamson Pcrwick and Carlisle, and 
prepare to follow in i^orson with an English army. 
" Yonr majesty,” ITamilton concluded, " will consKler 
in your wisdom how far you may connive at tho 
madness of yonr own poor people, or how far in your 
justice you will punish Ihoiv folly; Imt certain it is 
that their present madness is such that nolhing but 
extreme force will make them quit their C^oveuant, 
for all aio really, 6ro lliey give it up, to lay down 
their lives,” 

The reply of Chailos breathed his inmost though Is 
as a king. To Ji im, now as always, tho highest aims and 
noblest inspirations, even if expressed by I he unani- 
mous voice of a whole jwoplo, appeared like blackest 
crimes, if clashing with his own divino-i ight dogmas ; 
and to uphold tliese ho determined to continue his old 
policy of force and fiaud >YiUi redoubled energy. “ 1 
expect,’” Charles told his iopres(3ntativo in IScotlaiul, 
"not anything can reduce that peoidc to ol)edienct» 
but force only. In the meantime, your care must bt) 
how to dissolve tho multitude, and, if it bo ]x>Hsiblo, 
to possess •yourself of my castles of Edinburgh and 
Stirling against tho people. To this end, 1 give you 
leave to flatter them with what hopes you please, so 
you engage not mo against my gi*ounds; tind in 
particular that you consent neither tho calling of a 
parliament, nor of a general assembly, until the 
Covenant bo disavowed and given up, your chai 
aim now must be to win time until I l>e ready to 
suppress thorn. Ihit when 1 consider that now not 
only my crown, but my reputation fo» ever lies at 
stako, 1 must rather suffer fho first, that time will 
help, than tho lust, which is irrei^arablo. This I 
have written to no other end than to shdw you that I 
will rather die than yield to tliose imi)eriinent and 
damnable demands, as yon rightly call them, fijr 
yield would lead to being no king in a very short 
tune.” In his first mandfite, Hamilton had boen 
ojderod to declare tho Covenanters traitors, by* ])i<> 
emmation, if not giving up their " damnahJe demands 
vliihin six weeks after beinj.„ '>uranioned to do but 
the new commands went to modify some what Iho 
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former arrangeiTieni *‘As«' tiie aflkirs ore now,” the 
king instructed his commissioner, “ 1 do not wish that 
yoir should declare the adherers to the Covenant 
traitors, nntil you have hoard from mo that my fleet 
hath set sail "for Scotlaiid, thougli your six weeks 
should be elapsed. In a word, gain time by all the 
moans you can, without forsaking your giounds.** 

In conformity with those orders, the marquis l»egan 
to temporize, and to listen to 1 ho ^ 3 xpl a nations and 
proposals of the leading men among tlio Covenantoi's, 
with the result n])onliiinof becoming impressed, if 
not with tlio justness of their cause, at least with 
its strength. Loss blind to consequences than the 
king, be now began to plead wuth liim to susjKjnd his 
military j>reparations till matters had become more 
despoTate ; but Charles would' not listen to the counsel, 
and continued to arm, though still deluding the people 
ho intondod crushing with promises of peace and 
eoTieiliation. “As concenimg the explanation, of their 
damnable Covenant,” lie told Hamilton in another 
letter, “whether it be with or without explanation, I 
liavo no more power in Scotland than a duke of 
Venice, and I will rather die than suffer it Yet do 
1 commend the giving car to the explanation, or 
anything else to win time. As for their calling a 
parliament, or general assembly, without ino, 1 should 
not much bo sorry, for it would the more loudly 
declare them traitors, and the more justify my 
actions. ^J'lms you may see,” his majesty concluded, 
“that I intend not to yield to flu detiiaiid of those 
traitors, the Covenantors, who, I tiiink, will declare 
themselves so by their actions Ix^foro i shall do it by 
my proclamation, whicli I shall not bo soi*ry for, so 
that it bo without the personal hurt of you, or any of 
my lionost sorwants, or the ta,kiiig of any English 
place. 1 care not for their fiflicmtnig or disobeying 
my declaration, so that it go not to open mischios, 
iind tliat 1 may have some time to end my prepa- 
rations.” It was strange blindness in Charles not to 
see tliat Ills pilicy of fraud and dupliciiy defeated 
ils own ends, bince, witii liis court full of nati^'^cs of 
Scotland, the chiefs of the Covenanters could not fail 
to bo informed, almost as well as himself, of the 
progress of the “ preparations.” 

lly his urgent desire, 1 Tamil ton was allowed to 
return to England towaids the end of August, and as 
B(X)n as arrived at c*ourt had a series of seciet 
conferencoH with the king and Laud, 'J'lio royal 
ex hoquor being abwluiely empty, Charles had met 
with the gieatoftt difliculdes in laising tnxips at 
liotuo, and was now engaged in negotiating with the 
Spanisli government for the loan of ten thousand 
veteran soldier, s, expoiienced, through long cammigns 
in Germany* and the Netherlands, in butchering 
heretics. With those,* and an army of Irishmen 
actively dtilled by Wentworth, he intended to fall 
upon Scotland, so as to crush with one gi'eat blow the 
“damnable Covenant.” But neither the Spaniards 
nor the Irish figliling men were expected to bo ready 
to tal the field for another ihrot' or four montlis ; and 
it being absolutely uocrssary to amuse tho “traitors” 
in the mtjanwhile, it was settled in tho oouferene« 
that Hamilton should go back to Scotland at oncl, 
and get up a dramatic perfbrmarieo on the largest 
scale, by summoning a g(*jicral assembly, witli full 


powers to debate upon ovoiything and do nothing. 
The matter fully arranged, the royal commissioner 
went back to Edinburgh in October, tapping with him 
a proclamation of Charles, couched in the most gracious 
terms, which granted all, or nearly all, that was 
demanded by the people; the new body of canons, 
the liturgy, and the High Court of (Jommission, 
being all declared to bo abandoned, while a general 
assembly was appointed to meet in November, and a 
parliament of the nation in May of the following 
year. Tho siii-prise was universal ; but the satisfaction 
of the first moment was followed by deep distrust. 
Besides the suspicions which the suddenness and 
unhoped-for amplitude of tho concessions was formed 
to excite, the chiefs of the Covenantors, who kept up 
an intimate correspondonco with some of tho leaders 
of tho popular party in England, as well as with 
several of tho Scotch coimoillors and others in close 
attendance upon the king, wore possessed of intelli- 
gence not o leaving the slightest doubt of the new 
ittovcment being absolute treachery, intended solely to 
gain time for war. However, they did not deem it 
lair to refuse tho liberal offers of the king; and the 
general assonibly of clergy and lay elders was convened 
to T^aet at Glasgow, and began its sittings on the 
appointed day, tho 21st of November. 

It was soon immediately after tho opening of thi» 
assembly that tho suspicions entertained against 
Charles were but too well founded. Instead of allow- 
ing the momlxu's to deliberate freely, as had been pro- 
mised, the royal commissioner did nothing but impede 
tho debates, bringing forward all kinds of protests, and 
^theso proving inofiectual to stay tho rapid current of 
votes, he, l)eforo tho end of a week, thi ow off the mafdc 
by pronouncing tho dissolution. Bui it wn%too late 
now, fur tho lissembly refused (o be dissolved except by 
its own consent, so that tho king and Ids commissioner 
found thomsolvos caught in the moshea of their own 
duplicity? Strong in tho unanimity of tho nation, 
tho meinbcrs piissed vote after vote, annulling as 
corrupt tho whole of the acts of tho six assemblies 
held in the last and present reigns, caiujolling in 
form all tho late innovatkms, and, finally, abolishing 
Episcopacy and restoring T^rosbytorianism throughout 
tho wliolo of Scotland. To bfiek tho votes of the 
Glasgow assembly, tho chiefs of tho Covenantoi'^ in 
i.he meanwhile picpared for tho now inevitable war. 
They despatched messengers to buy ammunition and 
arms abroad, sent the Covenant to tho Scottish troops 
serving Germany nndor the IVotcsIant banner, 
and invited one tft their best officers, Alexander Leslie, 
who had gained laurels nndor Gustavus Adolphus, to 
letum homo and take tho command-in-chi of of 
national army. Before tho general assembly, sitting 
a month, had registered its last vote, tho army of the 
Covouanters was ready to take tho field, fully conscious 
of the import of the coming struggle. “ Tho Canter- 
burlan faction,” Robert Baillie said, “ are hailing us 
nil a%ay to Rome for our religion, and to Constan* 
tinople for our civil policy.” Robert Bailie thought, 
and ^ery man that had sworn to the Covenant 
thougit with lum, that many a good sword must 
upliftel, and many a tough battle bo fought bofoie 
,the law of Rome and TVirkey should find their way 
into ScOTlai^d. 
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Lottg as he had been making his preparations, 
Charles was fiu* from being readjjr for war when his 
northern snbj^ts were famng mm in .battle* array. 
His mental vision was too defective to perceive that 
the people of England as well as of ^tland wore 
against him in the stmggle he was entering upon, 
and that he was going into the fight, not as represen- 
tative of a great principle, or of any considerablo pari 
of tlio nation, but merely as chief of the “ Canterburian 
faction.” However, he persevered, urged on by Laud 
and the queen, the latter exerting herself with 
extraordinary energy to obtain what seemed most 
wanting under the circumstances, funds for buying 
soldiers. Appreciating much more keenly than her 
consort the feelings of the people, but Iwing at the same 
time fearfully daring and reckless in her movements, 
she persuaded him to allow her to raise funds from 
among the Roman Catholics, wliich she did by sending 
out official letters, headed “Henrietta Maria Rex,” 
mtreaiing all adheronfs of tho old faith to contribute 
to the cost of tho expedition which “called his 
majesty into the northern parts for the defence of 
his honour and dominions.” Thus authorized, the 
Roman Catholics openly held a meeting in Loudon, 
presided over by the papal ambassador, for the puipose 
of recommending tho subscription to all persons of 
tholr religion, whether priests or laymen, throughout 
ihe kingdom, scarcely hiding tho fact of their sp&ial 
sympathy with the expedition “into the norihom 
parts.” Tho sums obtained by these means wore not 
inconsiderable, but the movement on tho other hand 
greatly served to increase ^ho distrust among tho 
nrass of tho Protestants, who appeared all but ready 
to join in insurrection with tho people of Scotland. 

To heighten tl|0 diilicultios of the king, tho expected 
Spanish siicarurs wore refused him at the last moment, 
on account of some severe defeats sTrffored by the 
troqrs of PliiJip IV. on tho Rhiiro, which made it 
inqnissible foi'®him to withdraw any of his fo?ccs from 
that (juarter. Almast simultaneous with the rc^port 
of this failrrro, the news reached th(4 court that tho 
looked-for attack upon Scotland from tho side of 
Ireland corrld not take pla^je, the C^Jovonant having 
found its way into tho dominions ruled over by the 
lord-deputy, and threatening to upset all flio fruits of 
Ills despotism, should ho dare to leave the country 
with tho troops prepared for tho invasion. “It is 
not to bo kept secret,” Wentworth informed tho 
primate in a ciphered letter, “that there aro forty 
thousand Scots in Ulster able to bear arms ; hoar 
the crack of it, if not tho threat, overy day in the 
stroots. Neither if now all tho English planted 
about the Deny bo turned out, will they be the 
weaker for tliat. What will be the end, if wo thus 
arm against ourselves? God send tho Scots well into 
thoir right wits, say I ; deliver the public peace from 
the ill of them, and mo out of thoir fingoi's. You 
may pray as much, if you please, for your share ; for 
thejr wish no better to you than mvself, and that, 
behove me, is ill enough.” Seeing* tho indecision of 
one of the most energetic of his advisers, Charges, to 
spur his seal in the coming war, bestowed jujuon 
Wentworth a long-solicited honour by creatinj liim 
earl of Strafibrd, giving him at tho same time tilie 
title of lord-lieutenant of Ireland, a designatTon in 
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abeyance since the government of the favourite of 
Queen Elizabeth. Nevertheless, Stiaftbid could do 
no more than Wentworth, and spite of all his effei ts, 
was kept in inactivity by the forty thousand Ulste- 
men, hearing the “oiack” of their voices not only, 
but of their muskets. 

After more than ton months spent in attempts to 
raise a great arjuy, sufficiently powerful to ovor(*oiii(i 
with one impuls(f all resistance on tlio pait of tho 
northern* insurgents, Oiailos Lad to content himself 
at last with an impressed force of not one half tho 
strength hb had reckoned ujjon. Some thousand men, 
chiefly lioman Catholics, were enlisted by the aid of 
the pecuniary lesouroes obtained by tho queen's 
circulai's, as well as by avbitiaiy loans, and for tljo 
rest ho had recourse to*a general levy. Though not 
authorized by law to bo employed on foioigii seivico, 
tho militia of tho different counties were ordered 
under training, and all lofractory men thiown iuto 
pristm ; after which vast numbers of private persons 
wore commanded by writs under the ro^hl seal to 
supply men and arms iu stated ])roportioa to their 
rent-roll, or income. Tho lord- keeper at tho same 
time issued summonses to tho poors of tho realm to 
meet their sovereign at tho city of Yoik, each attended 
by a duo troop of armed followers, with full suj^ply 
of war stores and ammunition. All being ready, 
Charles set out from the capital on t,ho 27 th of March, 

I 1G39, having previously api)oiuted to tho chief coni- 
I mand of tho army tho earl of Arundel, a nobleman 
destitute of all military knowledge, and chosen only 
on account of his airtachment to tJio Roman (.^^atholic 
faith. 

Great pomp was displayed on tlio march to York, 
which did not prevent tho show of oxtromo dis- 
satisfaction, even in the immediate neigh bourhood 
of the king, many of tho nobles utteung audible 
wishes “that tho business wore bi ought to a fair 
treaty.” To stifle tho dissatisfaction, wJiich ho con- 
sidered little loss than rebellious, Charles rosoKed 
upon a measure at ouce feeble and despotic, by 
drawing up a now military oath, which ho ordered to 
bo taken by all peers and persons of eminence. Tho 
oath, iu addition to the ordinal y declaration of 
allegiance, <?ontained an engagement to oppose, to tho 
utmost hazard of life and fortune, all seditious, 
rebellions, and conspiracies, and not to countenance 
or sympathise with any plots or intrigues, especially 
such as should “come veiled under pretence of 
religion.” Several of the nobles, among them Loul 
Say and Lord Brook, “ two popular men, and most 
devoted to tho church,” as dcscnbed by Clarendon, 
absolutely refused to take tho oath, declaring, in the 
presenco of Charles, that “ if tho king Mi^poctcd their 
loyalty, he might proceed against them as ho thought 
fit, but that it was against the law to impose any 
oath or protestation upon them not cnjtj^inod by the 
law; and iu that respecd, so that they might not 
betray tho common liberty.” They also declared 
that they were willing to attend his majesty, but 
that ho could not command their attcndauco out of 
thi realm of England ; adding, with great boldness, 
tliit they were not sufficient iy acquaintod with the 
lawn of Scotland to form an j anion of tho justi(3oof 
xho rebelliou. Charles, in gieat anger, placed tlie 
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two peers iindor arrest, but tlie increasing dissatis- 
fUotiou among the loading otfiQcrs and nobles obliged 
liim to liberate them again in a few days. Many 
the soldiers, too, began to sIkjw signs of mutiny, 
among them a troop of Irish sent by Wentworth, “a 
matter of fiftoc^n Inindred ragged Arabiaiis,** as 
deseribed by l?obert llaillie; and before the king had 
leached the Border, sitting down under shelter of the 
guns of Ikirwiok Gnstle, it had become eleiir to all 
but himself that ho was not in a position to do battle 
against the Scottish nation. 

Between the aimy of the king and tKe army of 
Scotland the eoiitnist was immense. While nothing 
but ang(‘r, <llf>satj^faotion, and disorganlkition pre- 
vailed in tli (3 loyal eauip, with not even a g<xxl 
general pieseiit to keep the unruly masses under 
pioper discipline, the most perfect union existed 
among the forces of the Covenanters, wcldtid to^otlier 
by cnthusifW5m in ono strong body, and under tbo 
('oinniand of able and earnest loaders, nt the head of 
tlu'iii one oi the most experienced war-captains of the 
age. Alexander Ijoslie, field-marshal in tlie Swedish 
iinny, and ono of the most distinguished genends 
lighting for the Prof cat an t cause in Germany, had 
letnrned to Scotland on the first siinnmms of his 
countrymen, and having been appointed to the com* 
maiHl-in-chi(‘f of the army of the Covenant, had 
already exhibited Jus genius in a masterly strategic 
inovomout As soon as the news arrived that Chai Ics 
had actually commenced war, by «‘4suing a procla- 
mation, dated from tlie city of York, declaring hosti- 
lities, Iho (\)vcnanteis, b}^ a simultaneous and pie- 
conccrtcd movement, assailed tho whole of the king’s 
c«istles in Scotland, and HUC(;oedcd in taking ovoiy 
ono of them, with tho excjcption of tho little fort of 
Caorlavrock, near iJurafiios. This achieved, and tho 
tiountry free from internal foes, Leslie gathered tho 
wIk>1c of his foiccs and marched upon tho Cheviot 
Hills, to face the royal army pusliing in long stridos 
towards the 'J’woocl. On his way southward, the 
general of the Covenant loaint tliat an English iieot 
With four thousand men on board, commanded by tlie 
marquis of Hamilton, had aj)pearcd in the Firtli of 
Forth, evid(mtly intending to fissault lioith, whoro- 
upen ho at. once tuined aside to piotoct lliejMipital. 

But the step was unnecessary, tho patiiotism of the 
inhabit ants having alnady done as much tm could 1)0 
atdiioved hy the highest military skid. At tho 
nioi lent of the loyal ih oi coming in view, tlic wliolo 
p(>]>ulation of tho capital burned down to Lcjth to 
defend it, and within a few days thoi*o arose fortifi* 
cations, as if by enchantment,' around the ancient port. 
IVohlorncn and gentlemen, ministers and inorcluints, 
h*nt thedr han^ls in making trenches and ditches, work- 
ing like cominon labour^jrs under the command of over- 
scoiH, and even Lidies of tho highest rank, in a wild 
transput of* enthusiasm, felt proud to soil their 
llugeis in carrying sand, rubbish, and stones^ to erect 
tho battlements and fill iqi tho lamparts. 'J^fae sight 
of this immense out, burst of i>atriotiem seemed as if to 
paralyze the action of the commander of the fleet, 
unable, ptuhaps, to forgot entiiely that he was ^ 
Scotsman born, and ho retreaUd W'avNaid witboit 
making an attemi»t iipm Leith, or oven firing a sliit 
i against tho newly -erected avails. ITaiiii lion’s i-etrcal, ^ 


*tho report of which was recoiled at tho licad-quarters 
of the royal army at tho moment of the king^s arrival 
at Berwick, had a groat effect u|x>xl making tlio desire 
before expressed by many of tho Engli’^h noblote, not 
to enter upon war against Scotland, all but univoKsal, 
and tho commander-in-chief, tho earl of Arundel, was 
foremost in urging ujioii Charles tho pnidenco of 
coming to a settlement before swords had been drawn, 
and rows of dead men had come to foim a new barrier 
of hatred between tho two countries. ^Fho king was 
still reluctant, though more than half persuaded of 
the necessity of peace ; but after several days’reflection 
his pride and obstinacy once more prevailed over all 
other fiHjlings, and he gave the signal to advance upon 
the Covenanters. 

From his tent, at tho south side of the Tweed, 
adjoining tho gates of Berwick, Charles could soo tho 
vanguard of Leslie, twelve thousand stalwart .men 
encamped at J)iinso-Law. most of them “stout young 
jilougliinon and highlanders, with their plaids, taigos, 
and dorlacks,” divided into groups, around siandards 
bearing tho arms of ScotUiml, and tho gfilden lettered 
legend, “For Christ’s Crown and the C<3veuant,” 
Watching tlie ten thousand on J)unse-Law “ through 
a prospfXJt,” of telescope, tho king could soo how 
graiidly they looked clown upon him and his army, 
careless evidently of his wrath, and cwilmly confident 
of tttbir own victory. Instead of sharpening swords, 
or casting bullets, tJioy quietly and solemnly marched 
to “sermons and prayers, moming and even, under 
tho roof of heaven, to whieh their drums dkl call 
tliem for liells,” whilo tlie men of tho loyal army, 

ragged Arabitms” and otboi-s, went aliout leoling 
drunk, filling the air with their vile ooths and curses. 
Having looked long enough, Oharlcjj conceived tho 
idea to take the camp of the Covenanters by sui prise; 
and bt^fore daybreak, on the moming of tho 5th of 
June, he dospateJiod tho earl of Holland, with throe 
thousand cavalry, mostly gentlemen, ami the flower 
of tho army, to drive the enemies fiom their position. 

Tho sun rose before tJio three tliousand horsemen 
liad got half the way to Dunso-Law, about ten miles 
distant from Berwick; it jvas an intensely liot morn- 
ing, “tho hottest tliat had been known,” and mjon 
stcxids and riders felt tho effeot of it in getting faint 
and exhausted. Arrived within a mile of the Scottish 
Cciiap, tho earl of Holland beheld, to his extreme 
siirpiise, the Covenanters close befoio liiin in full 
battle array, resting on tlieir swords, and quietly 
awaiting his approtich. Strii tlod beyond measure at 
tlie unexjieeted «sight, tho carl, who had calculated 
upon finding tho enemy fast iwjleop, at once beat a 
retreat, all his officers being unanimous to veoomraend 
it; and the whole force galloped back to Berwick 
faster than they had come, not without leaving a 
gO( 3 d many of their number on tlie road sinking 
under the intolerable heat. The bloodless victory 
was deemed a good occasion by tho loaders of the 
C’ovcnanters te hold out the olive-branch of peace, 
and the day after 4Iolland’s retreat the earl of Dun- 
fermlig-o was sent by them to the king to offer terms 
of agAomont. Though still as obstinate as over in 
givinj^^ay, Charles saw himself forced now to accede 
to thoBproposal, the certainty of a defeat, should ho 
risk a liattlc, hanging over his hoad ; and after a short 
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demur ho cunsentod to four doputioa from the Cove- j 
nautm-s coraing to Berwick to meet six conuuissioiiera 
appointed by himself, in order to arrange terms of 
peace. ^ 

The roprosontativoB on botlr sides met on the 11th 
of Juno, but they had scarcely began then* doli- 
borations when the king unexpectedly appeared 
among thorn, announcing that ho had come to dispiovo 
“notorious slanders” of shutting his ear to his sub- 
jects, and iinisliing by telling the Scottish onvoys, in 
a haughty and arrogant tone, tliat as they could 
never justify their rcl>ollion, they must bo content 
now to take his word to treat them lonicntl}", submit- 
iitig entirely to his award; Amazed at the bare ofler 
of such insulting conditions, the Covenanters prepared 
to break off negotiations forthwith; but they were 
rotfunod by tho English eoinmissioneis, who insisted 
upon continuing tho delibeiations, notwithstanding 
tho king’s irapioper interfen^noo. An agreement 
was come to at tho end (»f a few daj’^s, settling that 
both annics should bo disbanded, that the loyal fleet 
sljould Ix) lecallcd from tho Foith, that the king’s 
cast les should bo given up again by tho (Wenanteis, 
and, finally, that the atVairs ol‘ Scotland should bo left 
‘to tho decision of a new general assembly and a 
]>ailjamont of the nation, the first of whioli CJ5iailc8 
promised to open in person, within two months, Tho 
. king consented to accept these terms, though M*sibly 
roluobuit, and giving way only to tho pressure of his 
nobles and oflicors, and on the I8th of July, 1G39, 
signed tlio racifleation of Berwick, 

Like most agrooments made to unite extreme 
diversity of opinions, the articles of the Berwick ireaty 
wore vehemently condemned as soon as they became 
known, both in Fug I and and Scotland. On thoono 
hand, the mord zealous among the Covenanters were 
violently discontented at a sotileniont which nullified 
tho docisioiiH of the assembly of Glasgow, and includ(^d 
no final renupeiation of Episcopacy, while, ov tho otlier 
si<lo, tlio till 00 principd advisors of Charles, the 
primate, tho earl of Strafford, and tho marquis of 
Hamilton, wcio unanimous in condemning tho whole 
treaty as oiio which loft rebellion unpunished not 
only, but victoriiais, andVliieli in itself formed an 
abnegation of the great principle of llio, divine right 
and absolute aulliority of kingship, for which (hoy 
had been stinggling for years. To bring on another 
appeal to tho sword soon became the object of both 
parties, but paiticularly of Laud and Straffoid, tho 
latter exerting himself to an extraordinary degree to 
piocuro men and money for the purpose, going so far 
as to enter upon tho dangerous path of summoning 
another Irish parliament for tho vole of supplies. 
Loss anxious for a renewal of liostilitios, tho Uovo- 
nanters neveriholoss thought it prudent to keep 
under anus, justly mistrustful of the king’s intentions 
and future plans, no loss than of tho design of the “(‘‘an- 
terburian faction,*’ As a further precaution, tho whole 
of tho oflicors wdio had quitted foreign servicJO fight 
in tho cause of their countrymen, including Alexander 
Leslie and his sfaiff, wore retained on full pqy, and 
though tho royal castles had to hosun‘endorod in|iccord- 
anco vdth the tormsof tho treaty, care was taken w watch 
tliem in such a manner as to allow early repoiession. 

The feelings of tlio Scottish people, alroaayjj^rcatly* 
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excited, wore still m^ro vnnbitterod by anolbor gratui- 
tous insult on the part of Charles, in loply to many 
reproaches made against them fur not insist ing upf.n 
better temis, tho Scotch commiKsioners who hail wignc'd 
tho I’acificaiion of Berwick piintt d luul published an 
apology for thoir conduct, in which they aftinued 
that verbal piomisos had been givim by the king, 
and noted down by thomsolvos on the spot, iimcli 
more favourabi^ to thoir causo than the pubbe 
articles) wliich had been drawn ii]) with an under- 
stood saving for wliat his majesty regaidod as duo h) 
his jireiogativo and roj’al honour. Tho sUtemont, 
which, given in full detail, boro a great semblance of 
truth, and fitted wcH, moreover, witli the known 
habit of (3uit1os of making groat promises after ho 
liad found haughty language of no use, was vehe- 
immtly denied by the king ; and to prove his assertion 
agakist that of the four commissioners, ho oidcied all 
the copies of their declaration that had come into 
England to bo seized, and to be burned by tlio hands 
of tho; hangman. Bight royal and pont.ifi(*al as was 
this mode of testifying to the trulli, it had tho efftsU 
of displiming tiio {Scotch people: and all over the 
country the action of the king was loudly blamt^d, 
w’hilo at Edinhuigli tho disiiffoetion lound vent in 
gioRS insults to the miiiistois of slate, and all pi'Tsons 
looked upon as adherents of tho English government. 
The tumults were made a pvotenoo hy Charhs (>f 
breaking his promise to open the general assembly of 
Scotland in jierson; and the ceremony had to take 
place in the piesenco of a now royal c-oniinissionci, 
the earl of Tiaqnap’, his prodecessur, tlio maiqujs of 
Hamilton, engaging in tlio meanwhile to levy tro(>i>s 
for another war. To gain tinio had once more become 
the solo object of Charles, and wlmn, in one of its 
first sittings, the general asscinhly passed an ahnost 
unanimous vote tor the total abolition of Episco])acy, 
’JVaquair was einj^owoied to give tho royal assent 
thereto, subject to certain limitations and distinc- 
tions, so worded as to affbid a pi el ext for setting the 
whole measure aside on tho fust favourable occasion. 
Having jdayed his pait in tho piece, assuming veiy 
devout airs, and oven hiking tho vow of the (''ovenant, 
the royal commissioner prorogued the sittings of the 
genCial assembly m tho second week of Noveinlier. 1 
In tho sahie W(}ek the (ail (>f Sti afford arrived in ! 
Loudon, summoned hy a letter under tho king's own 1 
hand, requiring his iiumodiato presence. Ho had j 
“much, tex) much, private matter to requiie his < 
counsels for some time,” Charles infui incd the iiou- 
hamled tamer of Irish robtds. 

Strafford’s appearance at (jourt docidixl tho htill 
ponding question as to war or peace with Scotland, 
Of all tho enemies of thoBm-wick IVaoification, he was 
tho mast decided, no less than the n?ost enorgelio, 
holding, with much truth, tfiat it ’would lead in its 
conscqnoncos to a complete covert hiow <ff absolutist io 
governinont, in England as well as in Scotland, Ho 
therefore urged upon the king iho necessity of re- 
commencing hostilities without didav. But to do so, 
funds wore urgently required, and ail w^ays ofiaising 
fooney by arbitrary measures having been exhausted, 
(Aven Strafford had to acknowledge tliat notliuig hat 
uarliarucutary Bupplics con’ 1 furnish the means for 
oarrying on tho war. ’i’L.ngh with as great an 
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aversion as over for parliaments, iho earl had arrived 'his speech from the throne, ^Charles was very brief, 
at the coTichisioii iliat it wfiuld be vastly preferable and frank to the border of disdain, telling the com- 
to risk the dangers to be expected fiom calling mons, what indeed they did not ignore, that the 
another than to neglect reducing the Scotoh to direst necessity had compelled him €o call tliem 
obedience, and this conviction now he did all in his together. Ho then shortly hinted at his intention of 
power to impress upon the king. Tlicro was still recommencing war to reduce his Scottish subjects to 
much unwillingness on the part of Charles to commit obedience, asserting that they were plotting treason, 
himsolfteso decided a step, and in 3 j is perplexity he and that a letter, signed hy seven peers who had 
called the chief niemhcrs of iJio ^^nvy council to- sworn to the Covenant, had boon intenMipted, request- 
golhor, to give their aclvi(‘u in llic matter, tt’lioy all ing aimed assistance from the king of France. The 
joined StiafFord in recommending writs for a new king had scarce entered upon this subject whQii, 
parliament to bo issued, on iho ground that it would visibly troubled and embarrassed, bo canio to an 
1)0 impossible, not only to make war, but to c#irry on abrupt end, and, dropping his speech, lefen'ed for 
the government without fresh supplies, the exchocpior further particulars to the lord-keeper, Sir John 
having boon so conqilotcly exhausted by the cost of Finch, The latter, recently raised to his high 
the norlhoru expedition, that »iot oven the servants of dignity, in recompense of tlie slavish service ho had 
the household could bo |xiid thoir wages. Seeing the rondeied to tho ciown in his various functions of 
iinanimily of his council, Charles put to them final Speaker of the commons and lurd-ohief-justicc.,at once 
question. “If this parliament,** ho asked, “ should commenced addressing tho two houses of parliament 
prove as nii toward as some have lately boon, will you in a very curious hai*aTigue. Ho began by stating 
tlicn assist mo in such extraordinai’y ways as jn that his opinion tliat “his majesty’s kingly resolutions are 
cxtiomity shall bo thought fit?’* Tho unanimous seated in tho ark of his secret breast, and it wore a 
leply was that all would do their utmost in uphold- presumption of too high a nature for any XJzmh 
irrg tho royal privilege in ordinary, no less tliau uncalled to touch it, or even to (liink of it But,” 
“ oxtraoi dinary ways;* wln^reupon tlie king gave his continued Sir J^hn, “tho king is now pleased (o lay 
consent to the issue of the wiits. by tflo shining beams of his majesly, as riicebus did 

It was arranged that tlio session should begin on the to Thfieton, that tho distance bctwec'n frovorciguly and 
131hof April ; and a month previous Stiaffoid started subjt^jiioa should not bar you from that filial freedom 
for Dublin, to further by his droiuled presence the vote of access to his person and cotmcils. You must 
of supi)lios fram tho Insli parliament that had boon beware, however, thfit, like tlie son of Clymeno, you 
Kiiminoneda shoit time hefoio. By u^-ng promises and aim not at the guiding of tho chariot, as if that were 
intimidation to tho fullest extent, sqicueeded in ex- within tho testimony of ailbctioii , and icmcmber also 
ti acting four subsidies, after which ho forced on tlio though the king sometimes lays by the beams 

levy of eight tliousand foot soldiers and one thousand and rays of majesty, ho never lays by majesty itself.*’, 
horse, diiocting flio whole of those troops upon Cailislo, After this fine prelude, the loid-keopor pioceoded to 
to be ready to take piirt in tho invasion of Scotland, business, but still maintaining liis exalted * strain. 
Having accoinjdished all this within a fortnight, Bcferring to the main subject in tlio speech from the 
labouring with all but supci human energy, Strafford throne, he charaoteiizod tlio conduct of the people of 
]e-cmbarked for England, intending to be present at ScotlaTid “tho most horridly rebolliou«** ever wit- 
the opening of the now parliament, upon which he nessed in any age or any nation, inasmuch as they had 
could not help looking with some involuiitaiy dis- not only cast ofi* t^o h\\ulty and obedieneo duo to their 
quietude. Tho labours of tho fortniglit had so ox- natuial sovereign, but gone so far as “ to take up 
hausted his fiaine that ho had to bo carried to the ams against the Lord’s augintod.” For this leason, 
vessel which was to take him across St. (jleoigc*/s he argued, another war liad become of absolute 
Channel. It blew a gale wlieu he set foot onboard, necessity, Seotland being “the pait of the royal 
and the fury of tho stoim continued inefeasing to dominions whither all the ilioums and fluxes - of 
such an extent that tho captain roFusod to weigh fi,'-tiou8 and seditious humours are flowing,” so that 
anchor. However, Strafford compelled hhn to do so, in subduing them his majesty did nothing more but 
and got safely landed at (dic.stoi ; but on liir ari'ival uphold tho rights conferred U 2 )on him “by tlie laws 
theie, scorned more dead than alive, and was taken of God, of nature, and of nations.** Tho lord-keeper 
nslitu*o in an nneonsrious state. TJio anguibh of his depicnmiod beforohcind any interference in the maitor, 
IxKly apiiearcd but to aggravate the violence and declaring tliat all tliat was w^aiited from jiarlia- 
harshness of his tompor, and as soon as ho felt strong ment was to vote tho money for tho war and be 
enough to bit up ill bed, though not able to continue silent. “His majesty,** ho exclaimed, “will not 
his jouincy, vSoii in a litter, ho wrote to the king, endure to have his honour weighed at the common' 
entreating bun to save his caubo by proceeding lieam, nor admit any to step between him and his 
against all iqs enemies with the utmost severity, virtue, and, therefore, as ho would upon no terms 
Believing liimsolf in a dying state, Straffovl » admit the mediation of any person whatsoever, so he 
regrets and complaints were aliout “ the frowardness shoulct judge it high presumption in any to offer it.’* 
of tliis generation,** which, ho declared his conviction. The warning was leilowod by an urgent exhortation 
would j'ot be cured “till puiiishiuoiits bo w^oll and to tho commons to vote tho required subsidies with- 
ix)undly applied.” Charles leceived the counsel aiil out thefcoss of a single moment. Tho royal coffers, he 
warning just on tho eve of opening parliament. | declared were drained ; and although whatever his 
The opening ceremony took place wulh gieat ^Kiml majestjhad taken from his people had, “ like vapours 
on the appointed clay, the Kith of April, 1G4U. In %xliale^rom the earth, returned to it in refioshing 
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fAipwetUf^ yot ho could raise no more, and largo dobts to tie bar of the llouso oftLords. Tlicro the king was 
; W already been incurred upon the security of the sitting in great state, addrossitig the loi-ds, and sctucoly 
Kis^^s poi^sonal estate and the credit of his servants, deigptnng to give a look at the commons who came rush- 
in oonolusioiSi Sir John tende^d the royal momise ingin at the door, “ I know,” ho exclaimed, “ iluit they 
tbaif after the supplies had been voted, sucli time have insisted very much on grievances, and 1 will not 
should be allowed to the lower house of parliament say but there may bo some, though 1 will confidently 
for the discussion of any matters of complaint “ as affirm that there are not by many degrees so many 
the season and the state «)f affairs would permit.” It as the public vmce doth make them. Wherefore 1 
WM a song which, the commons fancied, they had desire you to take notice, now especially at this time, 
heard before, and which somehow had lost its power that out* of parliament I shall bo as l oady, if not 
of enchantment. more willing, to hear and redi-oss any such gritivanoos 

The parliamentary debates commenced, the day as in parliament.” After launching forth into praises 
after tli 0 %)ening, with a discussion of grievances, not of the lords for their good boliaviour, and chiding tho 
the slightest notice being' taken of tho eloquent on- commons for their naughtiness in not voting imme- 
treaties, assurances, and warnings of tho lord-keeper, diately the supplies demanded by him, tho king 
Harbottle GriniHtono» member for Colchester, a learned finished by desiring thb peers to assist him further 
and upright lawyer, began tho discussitm by declar- with their counsels, stating, at Uio same time, that ho 
Ing bis conviction that what tho ^KJople wanted was found* it incompatible with his dignity to allow the 
a reform of govenimcnt, and not a war against deflates of the lower house to go any longer. “ 1 will 
Scotland ; and ho was followed by John Pyjn, veteran not,” bo cried, “ lay this fault on the whole Uouse 
leader of tho liberal party, who, in a speech of two of Con^mons : I will not judge so uncharitably of 
hourn’ duration, indicated tho position which tlio those whom, for tho most jifirt, I lake to be loyal and 
House of Commons ought to assume, in jiistioo to well-affected subjects ; but it hath boon tho malicious 
itself, and in justice to tlie nation. Ho exposed, with cunipng of some few seditiously affected men that hath 
masterly force and clearness, tliough* in very tern- lieen the cause of this inisundoi-btanding.” Then, 
porate language, and witli an anxious assertion of* tho turning to Sir John Finch, ho exclaimed, And now, 
constitutional maxim that “the king can do no my lord-keeper, do as I have commanded you/’ 
jvyong,” tho manifold oppressions under which^the “ My lords,” said Sir John, “and you, gentlemen of 
nation suffeiod, tho redress of which, lie argucxl, was the House of Commons, tlie king’s majesty doth 
more alisolutely urgent than any other matter, dissolve this parliament.” Tho mejnbers silently 
whether of peace or war. He further laid it down dispersed in all directions, some melancholy and 
that tho existence of these grievances “ disabled ” others gay. Among the latter was John Ham})don’s 
the Ilouso of Commons to grant a supply, and inust^ friend, Oliver St. tiolin, who being asked tho cause of 
do so until amended, tho more so as to all other causes his inwaid satisfaction, replied, with lawyer-like 
of* complaint brought forward in previous sessions shrewdness, “ Wo are getting on very well . mattoi s 
there waf» now a*dded one moio, graver almost than must lie worse before they cun got bettor.” 
tho rest, in the neglect of tho advisers of the crown Having dissolved his fourth parliament, after a 
to summon a parjiam(3nt for elevon years, instead of session of only t>venty days, Charles undisguisodly 
animally, as prosci ibcd by statute. More lipoochos declared his intention of canning on the government 
of tho same nature followed within the next four or in a puioly desiKilic manner. In a proclamation to 
five days, to the exasperation of Chitrles, who con- tho people, he explained that he had dissolved tlio 
tinned sending messages to tho Speaker, pressing for newly-elected House of Commons because of its 
supplies, and reiterating tho^promise of allowing the audacity in meddling with his administration of the 
discussion of giiovances to take place afterwards, realm, and finding fault with many things, “ like as 
This taking no effect, the king next addressed him- if kings w^ro bound to give an account of their 
self the lords, asking their intervention to procure regal actions, or of their manner of government, to 
for hiin the desired Bubsidios, in consequence of which their subjects assembled in pailiament.” Together 
the upper house issued an invitation to the commons with issuing this proclamation, Charles resumed his 
to meet in a general assembly for the discussion of old practice of imprisoning those inomhers of parlia- 
tho question of supply. * ment who had shown thtsmselves particularly hostile 

The inteiferonee, unwise in every respect, pKKlucod to his policy, and four of tliom wore sent at once te 
nothing but indignant sjxjechos in tho lower house, tho Tower, while others were punished in various 
tho chief members of which declared the invitation of ways. The next groat object was to got soldiers and 
tho peers to bo a broach of privilqge, which ought to money for tho war against tho Covenanters. Tho earl 
. be atoned for by a hun^blo apology. The demand was of Stiaflbrd, who had shaken off 4iis illness and como to 
roundly refusodf ; more angiy speeches followed, and on court during his parliamentary debates, exerted him- 
Monday, the 4tb of May, tho commons losolved them- self to tlm utmost in the matter, transferrin^brtlie pur- 
sedves uito a grand oommittoo for discussing tho state pose his Irish policy into England. Write under the 
of the nation. The proceedings lasted from eight privy-seal for so-calltid benevolences wore immediately 
o’clock in the morning till six at night, .when an ad- issued, thp obnoxious “ ship-mpney ” was ordered to 
^ jcumment of tlie debate took place till the follo^dfig be again levied with the utmost ligour, and all who 
day* On iAe 6tb of May, tho members of the ? wor made opposition to being robbed and plundered weio 
bouse met at the usual hour of eight ; but boford'thoy tliriwn into gaol* “Th^ only way with gentlemcu 
bad entered upon business, tlie Speaker being anent, whi will not pay,” cried Stofi* d, repeating a favemute 
, they were summoned by tho usher of the blac|-iod imAso, “ is to send fur them and lay tiicm by the Jieols/ 
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Among tho now Bchomci of the earl wa« that of 
coining four hundred '.tliouwand pounds’ worth of 
hase but the king, according to I’Lomas 

May, •‘waived that upon roasons which tho mer- 
chants gave of tho inconvonionoos of it,” tho 
** reasons ” Iwing backed by the oAct of a considerable 
loan. Not content, however, with this offer, contribu- 
tions towards tho war were asko^ of all persons 
known to posHcss a certain amouiit of wealth, and 
several aldornion of London wore committed to 
prison for jcfusing to make out lists of their fellow- 
citizens whom they judged substantial enough to bo 
worth plundering. At the same time, orders were 
sent to tiio sheriffs of all tho English counties to 
impress a given number of men for the king’s sorvico, 
to train them for tho militik, to furnish them with 
coat and conduct-monoy at the public charge, and 
to send them to specified places on the Border, with 
quarters in pn'vato houses along their route. The 
sheriffs obeyed nlbst unwillingly ; and tho execution 
of the ord(irs for the improssment caused universal 
indignation and resentment, leading in many in- 
stances to tumult and bloodshed. In vaiious districts 
tho new levies rof.o upon their officers, filing at them, 
and refusing to bo led to the war ; and nearly evory- 
whoie tlio lowest rabble c'nly could bo got to shoulder 
the musket, put on a stri^ied coat, and march off to 
the Border. I’clcr.Hcylin, one of tho king s chaiilains, 
looking on at the armed liordo tramping northwaid, 
bitterly wailed that they were “ so ill principled, or 
so ill-jicrsuaded, that in their maidiings througJi the 
country they brake into churches, pulled up rails, 
threw down communion-tablos, defaced the common 
prayer-books, tore the surplices, and committed many 
other acts of outrageous insolence.” Common soldiers 
as well as officers v/cre Ijcard to declare loudly 
wherever they wc»nt, that they wore determined not 
to fight “ the baltlos of the bishops.” 

The necessity of fighting, whether with willing or 
unwilling soldiers, came sooner upon tho king than 
lie or any of bis advisers expected. "While tho 
English fchoriffii were still cngugcjd levying raw 
i-ecruits by force, tho Scottish aimy had come up to 
tho Border, fully equi]q>ed, well provided with 
military stores, and animated by tho highest ci^thu- 
siasm. Together with tho parliament at \Ve8tminster, 
another had been sitting at Edinburgh, under protest 
of ^Ihe royal commisHioncr, and after remodelling tho 
government, and (hanging its own constitution by 
the creation of a third osnito, had finished the session 
hy imposing a geneiul tax for tho support of tlie war, 
and translening the executive power, nominally still 
vested in tho crown, to a committee of estates* ^J’ho 
tax was instantly and cheerfully paid by all classes 
of tho people, who moreover assessed themselves in 
voluntaiy contributions, strenuously recommended by 
the clergy. *All the women of tho middle end upper 
classes set to work in making tents and aceutrements 
fur tho army, the ranks of which got thronged by 
volunteers; and long before tho king had made a 
movement to take the field, there wore nearly thirty 
ihousaiwl men icady to oppose him, in the defence of 
their religion and their civil liberties. I 

Alexander LesliOj as in the previous campaign, a Aiij 
took the command-in chief of the foiccs of tho 


naniers, and towaids f ho otid pf July led them 
tho old encampment near tho Tweed riW, iii eig&t' 
of the ramparts of Berwick. Her© lio^emeiued fijtr 
thioo weeks, sending proclamations Snd eircuU^ 
info England, desiring all friends of liberty ""to aSs^i 
him in tho overthrow of despotism, and at 
time perfecting the training and discipline of hte 
ti’oops, while jtho ministers, a numerous body, kept 
up their enthusiasm by daily sermons and 
Getting impatient at last at seeing no enemy m front, 
Leslie crossed the Tweed on tho 2l8t of August, his 
men wading tho river near the village of 
James Giahain, fifth earl and fiist Maimiis Mont- 
rose, being tho fii-st to sot foot upon English soil. 
'J’hero was no force to oppose tho Covenanters 
nearer than Newcastle, llojo Loid Cmiway, j 
governor of tho town, was gathering the vanguard i 
of tho royal army, commanding nearly ton thousand , 
foot, and about two thousand horse, but the gi’eater 
number of them undisciplined levies, ill aimed, 
mutinous for want of pay, and entirely disaffected 
to the ro 3 \al cause. Being as well acejuainted with 
the sirongt^i of tho Scottish aimy as with tho weak- 
ness of bis own, liord Conway at first refused to 
mar^h to tho ^mcounter of Leslie, certain of being 
defeated ; however, urged onward by tho directions, 
remonstrances, and taunts of tho eail of Strafford, who 
hadVome to the north to look after tho w'ar preparo- i 
tions, and who, in his contemptuous abhoi ronco of the 
cause of tho Covenanters, refused to belicive in their 
valour and discipline, ho swerved from his resolution, 
and went forth to meet tho invaders, 
c- I’aking with him all Lis Cavali y and about one-lialf 
of the infantiy, picking out tho best men under Lib 
command, Conway marched along il||3 right bank of 
tho Tyne to tho ibnl of Newbum, where tfio Cove- ! 
naiiters wore expected to cross. He airived there (m the 
28th of August, just before Leslie’s army appeared in 
sight. Tho Scotch commander, withoui, commencing 
hostilities, contoutod himself with demanding a free 
passage, and on receiving an energetic refusal, sent a 
few bullets across tho river. At tho sound almost 
of the first shot (Jon way two thousand horse went 
galloping off to tho south, and a few dozen rounds more 
drove tho ififantry in flying columns to the cast. Not 
two score men Lad fallen before tho entire Ei^lish 
force w'as in disgraceful rout, the horso arriving the 
samcj evening at Durham, and tho foot soldiers, undor 
Loid Conway, at Nowcast lo. Here, a little before 
midnight, a council of war was hold, in which it was 
decided to evacuate tho town, and by five o’clock on 
the following morning, Saturday, the of Angufit, 
tho wliolo loyal army was in full retreat upon York. 
The same afternoon, tho Covenantors marched into 
NewcaHtlo, taking possession of tho whole supply of ; 
provisions and ammunition, including five thousand | 
stand of arms, collected for the invasion of Scotland, j 
Tho roixjrt of tho Newbum rout, whilo it lejoi^d 
tho tioarts of the Puritans and adherents of the liberal 
party all over EriJ^land, threw the king into profound' 
mol£|icboly, bordering upon desimir. It Was A© ; 
first c;heok that nad boon given to his indomi^ 
abloJi)ride as a sovereign by divine right, and his 
stubftmness in cleaving lo tho despotic ^ ol 
govofoment ptvseribed by false or ignorant odviseari^ 
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|{^ in seeinjj himpolf conquered Oovexiaqtora was earriotl on in his own immediate 

j&y me'oncWioain a manner indicating absolute and neighbourhood and under his very eyes. In lus 
was so great as to throw him for despair, wavering and undecided winch Viiy to timt, 

, i^'yeral day# on a bod ofsioknoss. liousing himself Charles on a sudden adopted a hint wliisporod by 
at Iasi from his despondency, he hurried to York, one of the coui-tiors, and summoned a Groat (Council " 
f "funder the walls of which bo inspected the disorderly of Poors of the realm to meet him at York. * Such an 
bwds figuring undoi- the title iA the Royal Army. It assembly as tliis had not been called together since 
was impossible for Charles not to see that the rabble the feudal agesji^nd was altogether ol^^olete and out 
passing under his eyes, some fifteen thousand head, of plac^ ; nevertheless the king hoped it would 
though possibly fit to assist a despotic government in impose by its timo-wom character itself, and servo 
oppressing peaceful citizens, wtm utterly incapable to ns a substitute for a parliament, while implicitly 
^poso ^ well-organised anny like that of the obedient to the crown, lie evidently was further 
Obvenanters, so that there was clearly no other than ever from understanding tJie wants of his ago 
alteinative but to enter into negotiations for peace, and the desires of his subjects. 

All the king's counsellors advised it except Straffoixl, The Groat Council of l^oers mot at York on tho 
who had taken tho command-iii-chicf of the trooi)s, 24th of September, amf the first decision come to was 
and whoso hatred of tho Scotch rebels soemod to to appoint sixteen commissioners to treat with tl}e 
increase with the success of their arms. Though Scotch army, and tho second to advise the king to 
suffering under a complication of diseases, and so summon a parliament without d('la.y. Charles felt 
weak as to be scarcely able to bestride hm horse, tho amazed at tlio proceedings of the lords, entirely 
earl vehemently urged Charles to continue the war, ditterdht from v^hat ho had bfjon led to exi)ect. ITow- 
and to carry his end wont so far as to threaten with ever, rcsistaneo Jiow had bocjuine inipossiblo, and 
instant death all persons who should enter into com- while withholding his immediate assent to the call of 
munication with tho enemy. In tii© meanwhile, a parliament, ho permitted tho boginuing of peace" 
petitions arrived from many parts of England entreat- negotiations. The sixteen commissioners, eight eails 
ing tho king to make i>eaoo, and some of them and eight barons, at once set out for liijxm, to confer 
being presented by two noblemen at court, ^liord with an oqnal number of delegates from tho aimy of 
dioward and Lord Whaiton, the eail caused them to tho Covenantors, the latter having taken iX)ssession 
be arrested, convoked a court-martial, and presiding of part of Yorkshire, and tho whole counties of 
over it, demanded that they should be shot at tho Northumberland and llurham. As victorious party, 
head of tho army, as abettors of revolt. Tho officers the Scotch delegates had to put tlieir tonns, which 
composing tho court listened in silence to the fierce were that all the acts of their late pajliument and of 
language of Siraffoid, none of thorn daring to, oppodR the General Assembly should be ratified by the king; 
him ; but a pause occurring, tho maiquis of Hamilton lhat tho earl of Strafford and arclibjsLop Laud should 
arose, jiiul addiosscd tho furious eail. “My lord,” be brought io trial as “ incendiaries and, finally, 
said he, “ when this scntcncx) of yours is pronounced, that the forces of tho (Wcnanlors should kec]) posses- 
ai^e you sure of the troops ?” Strafford tumed away his sion of all the places thi^y occupied, and bo mainhiined 
head, as if struck by a sudden rovolaliou. ^ at tho expense of Ihe crown until tho comjdcto rostora- 

It was well known all tlirough the camp of tho royal tion of order, lK)th in England and Scotland. The 
army that tho oommandor-in-chiof was the one man two last demands si>undcd harsh in tlio ears of tlio 
hated above all others by the soldiers, and that on tho English lords, and gave rise to a panse in the negotia- 
first tumult arising, a tliousand swords would be pointed tions; but the ultimate and most imporhint article 
to his breast, instead of against the enemy. The earl was yielded to at length from necessity, while tlio 
did not shut allogotlier his eyes to the fa^t, and trem- Scot 'h commissioners dropped the point couccniing 
bling lest his power slionld be suddenly crushed under the trial df liuud and Strafford. 
th©*woight of his unpoxrularity, he tried to work iiixm Tho result of tho negotiations w^as a provisional 
the king through Laud. “Let his majesty but speak agreement stipulating that the Scotch tioops should 
the word,” ho wrote to the primate, “and 1 will make receive regular wuges from the Itoyal Treasury, tho 
"the Soots go hence faster than they came: I would pay to begin at once, at the rate of eight hiiiKlred and 
answer for it on my life. But the instruct fens must fifty xroimds sterling per day, and that they slionld not 
come from another than mo.” Laud but feebly be disbanded until jx^aco had been esUblishod on a 
Supported his frioiid; and Charles, beholding the durable basis. Charles gave his signatiue to the 
general hatred rising up against Strafford, duo as agreement, but could give no more, his treasmy being 
much to his arrogant and irritable temper, aggravated absolutely empty, so that to iwocuro the requisite futuls 
by disease, as to his despotic incl illations, openly turned for salarying Jjeslio's soldiers! tho lords had to look 
his back upon him, showing his readiness to deseit to their own resources. After some deliljoration, llioy 
him at the first oppoitunity. The king, all of a sudden, sent four of their miml>or to Ijondon, to raise a loan 
appeared to be seized with indescribable alari^, and of two hundred thousand pounds from the City mer 
absolutely helpless in his consternation. Ho could chants, on tho understanding of their being por- 
notmake up niamind to negotiate with tho Scotch sonally and jointly answerable for tho debt. 'I’ho 
’ anny, rising before him like a gigantic spectib, and ihercliants wore not unwilling to lend thoir nuaioy 
yet he could not help perceiving tliat the^hftmilia- on these terras, but tbe condition lhat the » 

tion was unavoidable, for the mob of soldie^, i^round gfcvemment should iijfluAat ‘ uce writs the m(^cting 
/ biUi went melring fast, deserting in oompanfes andr ^ a parliament, and that ih final inHlalmrnts of tho 
n^ments, while an active correspondence vRth the loan should not be paid bofoi-e the representatives of the 
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nation had acstually afisonilled^ The demand was 
unneoasaaTy, for the step of summoning another par- 
liament hdA already been forced upon the king, now 
so helpless as to bo a soveroign little more than in 
name. StraiTord alone, of all his advisors, continued 
to put a bold fVont to tho dark aspect of political affairs ; 
but even he dared no longer to oppose tho cry of the 
whole nation for a parliament, and^^mly trusted to 
the chance of rushing, by the force of couragp and of 
intiiguo, through tho dangoiu of the corning^ inevit- 
able storm. Thus loft ontiidy alone in his pride. 
Ills four, and hissenHoof profound humiliation, Charles 
sot his liand to a document prepared by the lord- 
keeper convening tho lords and commons of the realm 
to moot at Westminster on the 3rd of November. A 
more imporhint paper the king had never signed in 
his life than this one, creating tho “ Long Pavlia- 
mont.*’ 

England was si! nod to its deepest depths all 
flirough the mon{h of October, one thousand six 
Inindred and forty. Every one, whether high or 
low, rich or poor, Protestant or Catholic, felt that 
tlie i)arli ament to bo elected would decide the fate 
of tho kingdom mo^’O than any that had sat before, 
and great accordingly were tho efforts of all parties 
to rotaini men wtn thy of tho situation. The sti-ugglo 
in one town, Canibiidge, loft on rocsoid by an (iye- 
witnoss, was a picture of ^vhat went on all through 
the country. Cambridge had to return two mem- 
bers, and tiicro wore four candidates, two of whom, 
Sir Nathaniel Finch and Mr. Thomas Moantys, weio 
I specially and urgently recommended ‘ by the lord- 
koepor, Sir John Finch who jX)sses8CHl great influcnco 
in the town, while tho other two wore only of IcmmiI 
fame. The last of tho four candidates was a man who 
had sat in tlie third |>arliaraoiit of the reign for the 
buroiigli of Huntingdon, of which ho was then an 
inhabitant, but whicli ho quitted afterwauls to live 
on a largo estate in tho Islo of Ely, left to him by 
an uncle, whore ho took to farming and preaching 
i*nritan doctrincH, cairying on both in such a vigo'ous 
manner as to eain for himself tho title of Lord of 
the Feus.” The narao of this “lord’” was Oliver 
Cromwell, and it was ho who came to stand as candi- 
date for Cambridge in the election of 1640. ♦ 

The occasion was somewhat accidental. “ Whilst 
Master Oliver Cromwell continued at Ely,” a coutem- 
poraiy left on record, “thoro wore discoiiifeos of new 
wrii*- issuing out for the parliament, and about the 
same time, or a little before, it was tho hap of one 
Piohard Tyms, since alderman of Cambiidge, and a man 
generally known, to be at a conventicle— -as ho usually 
every Sunday rode to tho Isle of Ely fdr that purpose, 
having a brother who entertained him in his course — 
wlieio he heaid this Oli’^or with such admiration that 
ho thought il^ero was not such a precious man in tlie 
nation, and took such a liking to him that jbem 
that tiiiiO ho did nothing but ruminate and nkoditato 
of the man attd his gifts. This Kioliard Ityms, beforo 
tho wri's wore issued out, began to hammer in his 
head a pnyect for getting Oliver chosen a burgess foi 
Cambridge, he himself being one of the electors. 
With this device he presently repaired to one Md 
Wildboro, a draper, a kinsmiua of CromwelVs, an| 
after some commendatory language of Olivoi , pro- 


pounded to him tho choosing ef him 
which Wildboro answered that it waeTirhL, 
because ho was no freeman of tho town, yi^'hm almost 
daslied tho project ; notwithstoding, as he was 
turning homo, his mind gave him to ask the advioo 
of his neighbour Ihbot, a tallow-chandler, whom to 
found working in his frock, but who gave him the 
same answer, and thereupon Ityins concluded to snr- 
cease tho design, and doj[>arted. But befoio to was 
far from the house, Ibliot, hankering after the business, 
had thought of an expedient, and caused him to be 
called back, when ho told him that tho mayor had 
power to make a freeman: ‘and,’ saith ho, ‘you 
know Mr, Kitchoiimau, tho attorney — who was a 
Puritan likewise — ho and tho mayor have married 
two sisters : it is possible ho may persuade his brother 
to confer his freodom upon Oliver Cromwell ; and to 
that pui’poso, you, and I, and Wildbore, will go to 
Mr. Kitchenman’s presently, and speak to him atoufc 
tho busineeu.’ ” The scheme was caiTio<l out with 
wisdom and energy, and tho woi thy tallow-clmndler, 
draj^er, and friends, fair representatives of tho rising 
middle classes of England, sent tho “ I^ord of the 
Fens” to rcpr<jsent Cambridge in parliament. A 
notaUo entry in the registers of the Cambridge 
corporation attested their success : “ October 27th, 1 640, 
magn(tcr Kobson, Maior. This day, tho greatest pait 
of tho burgesses of this town being present in the 
hall, have chosen for burgesses of Die next ensuing 
parliament for this town, Oliver (h'omwelJ, esquire, 
and John I^owry, of tho common council.” As in 
tho old imivoi’sity town, on the Cam, so in most 
efther places in tho kingdom, Puritsmism defeated 
episcopacy in tho elections, and drapou and tallow^ 
chandlers lodo on tlie back of courtiers«and lords. 

All England seemed to have undergone a mighty 
change at tho mooting of tho new parliament, on 
Tuesday t[ie 8rd of November, exactly a week after 
Oliver Cromwell, esquire, had been chosen memtor 
for Cambridge. “There was observed,” Clarendon 
noted down, “ a "marvellous elated countenance in 
most of tho members of parliament beforo they met 
togotlior in tho house ; Iho^aine men who six months 
before wore qbseivtd to bo of very moderate tempers, 
and to wish that gentle remedies might bo applied, 
without opening the wound too wide, and exposing it 
hj the air, and rather to cure what was amiss than 
too strictly to make inquisition into the causes and 
origin of tho malady, talked now in another dialect.” 
John Pym, memtor for Tavistock,, meeting Edward 
Hyde, member fdr Wootton-Basset, the future Lord 
Clarendon, sumo days beforo the opening of the session, 
observed to him, “ that they must now bo of another 
temi)er than they wero the last parliament; that 
tliey must not only sweep tho house clean below, but 
must pull down all the cobwebs which hung in tho 
top and corners, that they mi^ht not breed dust, and 
so a foul house hei'caiW ; and that they had 
now an opportuni^ to make their country happy, 
by removing all grievances, and pulling up the causes 
of thoiA by the roots.” 

If ilU loaders of tho popular party were, in a 
joyful fcood, the king, on the other hand, felt more 
tdesponfng than ever, aware that an over whelming 
majoritl^ amemg the new representatives of the people ; 
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oti|)olJ«Kl to the princiide/of ahao- 
authority which he had adopted m rule of 
and to which ho was obstinately deter- 
tained to aahore* On the very morning when ho 
yfteuA to go and opon parliament, tho onp of bitterness, 
of Ohartes was filled to overflowing by a piece of ill 
news which upset tho last of his hopes. Preparing for 
the parliamcfntaiy campaign, the king had fixed upon 
Sir Thomas Gardiner, reconler of London^ as spoalcer 
of tho commons, ho being warmly attached to his 
eauso and at tho samo time of considerable personal 
influence, “ a man of gravity and quickness, that had 
fioraowhat of authority and graccfulnc^ss in his person 
and presence.” Unfort.imately for tho expectations 
reposing in tho elioioo, Charles did not keep his own 
counsel, but made his wish public, and from that 
moment the doors of all tho election halls wore shut 
against Sir 1'hoinas Gardiner. Tho city of London, 
tljough having scarcely over before refused a recorder 
who oflerod to become its roprosontatiw), would not 
hoar of Sir John as R(3on as it became* known that his 
election was ardently desired by tho king; and so 
groat was the opposition against him that not oven 
his name was allowed to be brought forwanl. Tho 
same happened in a number of other plac^es, ivhero 
the whole power of govommont was exerted to secure 
his n'tiiin; and at the very last moment, wh^n the 
king had already put on his royal robes to go to tho 
House of Lords, ho was informed that tho man whom 
ho wished to be, above all others, in parliament, 
would not bo there. Ilis mortificjation was so groat 
as to make him postpone 4^1io opening of tho session 
till tho afternoon, “ by whicn time ho was \o think ?>f 
afinother speaker,” I'ho choice wjis a very difficult 
one uuder tlia circumstances, and scanning anxiously 
again and again over tho lists of members, tho king at 
Ifist “ pitched upon ” William Leiitl)all, a bonclior of 
Lincoln’s Inn, and, according to Clarondc^, “ a man 
f»f a very ifarrow, timorous nature, and of no expe- 
rience or conversation in the affairs of tho kingdom, 
li 03 "ond wliai tho very drudgery "in his profession, 
in which all his design was io make himself rich, 
engaged him in.” Having appointed the speaker, 
and somewhat roused himself from his^doop despon- 
dency, Charles went into parliament, but eschewing 
alUtJio usual pomp of royalty, and going, almost 
secretly, in his private barge to St. Margaret’s stairs, 
and from thence through tho church into tho house of 
lords. Tho sea of stem and austere faces mooting him 
was not made to reassure tho gloomy king* Besides 
the lords, spiritual and temporal, bno hundred and 
forty-BOven in numlKjr, there wore four hundred and 
ninety-three members of the lower house, and, as 
reported by tho rcprosenhitivo of Wootton-Bassot, 
“not many members woio absent.” Tho assembly 
altogether “had a sad and a melancholy aspect upon 
tho first entrance,' wdiich presaged some unusual and 
unnatural events,” . ^ 

^ In his sjooech from the throne^ Charles showed a 
mugular mixture of humiliation and conceit Ho 
began by assuring both houses of parliament that 
he did now fi'eely put himself upon the It^ and 
aflfeotion of his subjects, and desired them to 'jonsidor 
the best means to moke tho realm bothl happyt 
iuv>'anBy and sooure against outward enemies. To 


carry out their and Sis desires, ho assured thorn 
moreover, that ho would “heartily concur” to give 
“ satisfaction of their just grievances,” in order “that 
the world might see bis intentions to make England 
a glorious and flourishing kingdom.” So far tho 
address w^as fit enough for tho occasion ; but now the 
king launched out in an episode not a little offensive 
to his hearers. “I leave it to your consideration, iny 
lords (yd gontlenion,”ho exclaimed, “ what dishonour 
and mischief it might bo, first, if for want of money 
my army bo disbanded before tho rebels bo put out of 
tho kingdom ; secondly, if tho securing against the 
calamities the northern people endure at this time 
is loft so long as the treaty is on foot. In this 
I say, not only they, but all this kingdom will suffer 
the harm : therefore *1 leave this all to your con- 
sideration.” It showed little wisdom on tho part of 
tho king to designate as “ rebels ” tho dearest allies 
of tho parliamentary majorily ho was addressing, 
and they audibly expressed thofr oxtrgmo dissatis 
factiifti. 

Charles had no sooner finished his short address, 
when Lord-keeper Finch arose, and gave vent to a 
very elaborate speech, full of flowers of rhetoric, 
of bombast., and of servility, lie tried to ipipross 
upon tho lords and commons the conviction, of which 
he declared himself full, that excepting tho presence 
of tho impious “rebels” in tlio tiorth, the condition 
of tho realm was tho most happy and blessed it could 
possibly bo ; that all things were in a state of per- 
footioii, and that the golden age Lad returned for 
England. After flmwing a full-length portrait of tho 
king, whom ho described os absolutdy angelic in 
nature, endowed with all the gifts over bestowed by 
heaven upon mortal Ixjings, and all but godlike in 
soul and body, ho wont on to give an outline of some 
other figures in tho goldcn-ago picture. “Behold 
tho king,” Sir John erjed, lifting up his hands, “in 
another part of himself, in his dearest consort, our 
gracious queen, the mirror of virtue, from whom, 
since her happy arrival, now after three lustres of 
.years, never any subject received other than gracious 
and benign influence; and I dare avow, as she is 
nearest and dearest to our sovereign, so tbero is none 
whoso aflfections and endeavours, his majesty only 
excepted, have, or do, or can co operate more to tho 
happy success of tins parliament, and tho nover-to be 
equalled joy and comfort of. a right underataruling 
between tho king and his ptH)plo. Then behold him 
in his best imago, our excellent young piiiKio, ant’ 
the rest of the royal and lively progeny, in whom wo 
cannot but promise to ourselves to have our happiness 
peipetuatod. From tho throne, turn your eyes to tho 
two supporters of it ; on llio one sidb, the stem of 
honour, the nobility and cleVgy ; on tho other side, 
tho gentry and commons. Where wsjp ihoro, or is 
there, in any part of the world, a nobility so numerous, 
so magnanimous, and yet with such a temper that 
they neither eclipse tho throne nor overtop tlio people, 
but keep in a distance fit for tho greatness of tho 
Ihrono? Where was there a commonwealth so froo, 
and tho balance so equally held as hero ? And, 
^rtaiuly, so long as tlio bi^av^ is duly held it cannot 
io othci’wise.” Ihe Puritans, listened in grim silence 
to tlio soft-flowing balderdash fiom tbe lips of the 
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lorcMtocper, pro\)aT:)ly not wJtfiiont iseoi’et thonglita, on 
tho patt of John Pym and friends, of Bweeping away^ 
iho oily old sycophant among other “tyjbwebs 
breeding dust and obscuring tho light in tho fair 
realm of England. 

After tho formal opening by tho king, tho two 
houses of parliament spent several days in prepara- 
tions, and on Piiday, tho 6th of Novoir»bor, the actim 
work of tho session cominonced. The asp^Ji r/n ^ 
House of Commons was ulto^jcthcr remarkable. I he 
commons, now as before, met in St. Stephen s Chapel, a 
long narrow chamber of Iho fourioenth contiiry, with 
a wostojn (‘utraiioo and a largo ciisttmi window, in 
wlvanco of the middle of which, at tho disianco of 
some few feet, stood the spoakor’s chair. Iho 
members wore seated on rows of benches placed 
parallel to tho walls of tho chapel, and rising, as ip an 
amphithoatro, from an open spjico in tho centre of the 
nave. Eesidcs tho benches on the ground floor, 
another row was phwjcd around the members’ gallery, 
tho ascent to which was by a '‘ladder” placed on the 
soulhorn or right-hand corner from the entrance. On 
the floor of tho house, at a short distance from tluj 
S]>oakor s c‘hair, and in front of, it stood tho clerk s 
tiiblo, at which wore seated, facing the miry, two mcii 
of note, both authors, Plcnry Elsyng, chief dork of 
the ITouso of Commons, a native of Battersea and 
Oxford mastov of auts, and John Rnshworth, assistant 
clerk, of a good Noi ihumberland family, barrister of 
Lincoln's Inn, actively occupied in Idsuro hours to 
gather documents, gi*oat and small, into bundles of 
“ Historical Collections,” important to ^isterity. 

Most of tho meinbors of tho lower house of parliament 
occupied fixed scats, the position of some of which 
Sir Simonds D’Ewes, member for Sudbury, noted 
down in his “ Joumal.” “At tho upper end of the 
fiont bench,” tlio diaiy reewds, “on tho speaker’s 
riglit, sits iho elder Vane, sc^n'olaiy of stato and 
tH'asurer of the king’s household; and on the f^mo 
side of the liouso Sir Edward Ileibeit, sblioi tor- 
general, Sir Thomas Jermyn, Sir Benjamin Kudyard, 
Sir John Evelyn, Sir Henry Mild may, William Strode,, 
Alderman Isaac reiiTiington, Walter Ijong, and Sir 
John Culpi‘per. On this side, and exactly opposite 
tho north end of the clerk’s table, sit Ed ward il}do 
and Tiord Falkland, and, at tho lower end, a taker of 
notes, FramlingUani Gawdy by name.” On this side 
also sat Oliver Cromwell, and not far off Jolui ITamp- 
deii, his kinsman. On the opiwsito benches, to the left 
of the speaker, facing Edward Hyde, sat Sir Simonds 
IVEwos, author of tlio “Journal,” and next to him 
John Mote, member for liivcqwl, likewise “ a taker 
of notes.” Ju^t under Sir Simonds was tho place of 
“ the youngeixVane,” son of tlio secretary of state, and 
direct oppouont of his stro in politics; and near him 
were seated Oliver St. John, Hon/Jl Holies, and Sir 
William Ijow^is, member for rctcrsfiold. “ Behind 
John More sit Henry Mai-fin, Sir Thomas Batrington, 
and Sir WalW Eile: John Bym sits on the same flido, 
close to the bar of the house, and by him Sir John 
Hotham,” member for Beverley, professing great do( 
votion to iho popular cause, but socsrotly attached to 
* the court. Among the other mombers sitting On thilJ 
side, tho left, of tho spei^ker, were Arthur GoodwiA 
csolloHgne of John Hampden in tlio represontMion 


of Buckinghamshire, MilOli eCorbottj|ntC 
Bowyer, and Edmund Wallen^ ^ 

reached by the “ladder,” sat Sir «rthyr , 

and Robert TIolborno, one of 

the rfiip-monoy trial; while underl the gallery rsat , 
John Selden, member for the ^ \ 

“ usually styled,’* according to Anth^)jjy ^ Wood, ^ the 
great dictator of learning of Enrfish 
T’bus sat in the dim chapel of ot ; gtophon’s the xneU 
whom England had sent to recast its national life. 

The business of the house was c pcnocl by Sir Mi^os 
Fleetwood, who moved that a should be sent 

to the lords, to ask that they woul ^ jQ{j| t]^em in 
a day of fast and solemn prayerf jt -was agreed to 
unanimously, ai^d the message 4ospatched at once. 

“ My lords,” it ran, “ the kiiighA eitiKcns, and bur- 
gesses of the House of Commoiy having taken into 
serious consideration tho weigla^y occasion of this 
assembly of parliament, coneeinlng the tnio worship 
of Almighty God, the safety anjft welfare of the king 
and this whole i-oalm. and well Ijcnowing tho right way 
to obtain a blessed issue thereof is to implore the 
Divine assistance, the fountai^U of all wisdom and 
uniiy, to direct them in all th^ii* consultations, by one 
day’s^solemn humiliation in fasting and piayor, have 
commanded us, in confidence jjf your lordships’ great 
piety^ to desire you thatygrr^ould be pleased to join 
with thorn to move his Uiajesiy for his gracious allow- 
ancse of so holy a propiratiou to the important affairs 
of Ixdh houses of parlia^nent; which being first began ! 
and done hero, as an e^fimplo, that ho would bo pleased 
to appoint also a dayfej* a general fast through tho 
Whole kingdom.** Befoie the lords had returned their 
reply, the commons, an-aous to lose no time, wont to 
tho appointment 'of a mmbor of “ gmikl comiiyltecs,*' 
or congresses of the whJo house, ordering that they 
should go into comini tbe at two oclcx^k every after- 
noon ; on ^Mondays, on the subject of religion ; on 
Tuesdays, concerning trade ; on Wodbesclays, on 
grievances ; and on Frilt^yH^ for courts of justice and 
privileges. Next John rose, and moved, “ That in 

regard tho coniplaintMrft,ho king’s subjects in Ireland 
were many, wjo bad und^-gono great oppression in 
, that kingdom lymal government there, and h&d come 
1 to this parliaftint for rol ief, they might bo refeiTcd to 
’ a committee o tho whole house, to bo ai^pointed^for 

> that pui’poso ofiy,” 

The motion [avo rise to a lengthened debate, in 
, which strong rexarks wore made upon the course of 
i despotisms inaugratod by tho earl of Strafford, who, 

I it was said, had *m all places whore his service hath 

* bxm used by tht king, raised ample monuments of 

f his ^r.vantiigkL so as to prove himsolf “ the 

1 x>ncipal author and promoter of all those oounseUi 
{ tilt exposed tho kingdom to ruin.” Sir John Clofc^ 

• woJiy, membor for Maldon, whose chief residence 
I wasn Ireland, spoke strongly “of the gi’oat abuse in 
, the pvemment there ;’* and though ho was sparing 
, in allsions to the lord-lieutenant, yet ho was so plain 
i in th doscription*of his actions, as not to leave a 

doubtxgainst whom his accusations wore directed. 

> Tho fiends of Strafford at once protested “ that this 
motioj^./as intended, by a side-wind, to acaumulste, 

L ^mplfits against him, in order to an aocusatiii(n^*^ 

1 'whiob|)d thorn to move for a select committed 
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of tlio inquiry inigiit "bo rostrioted toooTtain 
I 9 |i^fic and iho gmit gOnoTfiil qiv^ion of tlio 

of Ireland might not come into discnaeion. 
Ii«jnMitho firit party struggle that aroso ; and it ended 
Vy a vote adopting the motion of Jbtin PyJ^^s that the 
whole house should go into committee on Irish affairs. 
Stmflbrd fully comprehended the meaning of the vote, 
and hurrying up to Ijondon from York, whore ho had 
boon with the army, entreated the king to allow him 
to reassume his post at Dnhlin, where his enemit^s 
could not reach him. But Cluirles, thinking that Iho 
fsorvices of the earl might yet he useful to him, would 
not consent; and' in reply -to his alama, pledged his 
royal word that ** as ho was king of England ho would 
secure him against any danger, and that parliament 
should not touch one hair of his head.” j 

Strafford’s intoi*vjow with the king did not remain I 
a secret ; and knowing tlie daring character of the man, 
and full of dis(pijetndo that he might ho haihouring 
some fiofih schenio of violences the paifl i amenta ly 
headers detormiiu'd to strike him down at once. The 
earl had arrived at couil on Monday, tho ninth of 
Novcmlicr ; on the tenth he was coiilined to his Ixd by 
illness ; and on Wednesday, the eleventh, John Pyiu 
rose, and stating that there was business of great 
weight to Ix) commenced, desired that the lobby with- 
out might Ihi cleared, and that the doors of the ^oiise 
1)0 locked and the key laid upon the table. This done, 
Pym stood fonvard again, and in a long, earnest, and 
eloquent sjKseeh, impeached the earl of Sti’afford of 
ivcasoti against the commonwealth. After dwelling 
upon the miserable state and condition of the retdm, 
due, he said, to a f(‘,w usnrpers of power, who had 
‘‘contrived mali^iou^^ly, and uik)u dolilieration, to 
ehango*tlio wh^le fraim^ of govenmumt, and to deprive 
tho nati(m uf nil the liberty and pi operty which was 
their birthright by tlio laws of tiio land,” Iio pointed 
to t ho chief inalotjw'tor. “ I’hougli I doubt not^” he cried, 
“ there mny t)o found many of tho class who have con- 
tributed by their joint endeavours to bring lids npsery 

X n tho nation, yot there is ono more signal in the 
dnistration than the rest. Ho is a man of great 
parts and contrivance, anAof great iiulustiy to bring 
'What he designed to pass ; a man who in the mcmoiy 
of many pi’osent hatli sat in this house \is an earnest 
vindicator of the laws, and a most zealous n^sertor and 
champion of the liberties of iho people, hut who long 
since hath turned apostate from those good affections, 
and, according to tho custom and nature of apostates, 
hath become the greatest enemy to tho liboiities of the 
country, aiul the greatest promotef of tyranny that 
any age hath produced.” Then ho named “ Thomas, 
tho carl of Strafford, lord-lieutcnant of Ireland, and 
lord-president of the council esfablished in York for 
the northoi n parts of tho kingdom moreover, “ min- 
ister of gimt credit with tho king and influence upon 
his counsels.” 

Pym had not finished his spooch when there was 
a loud knocking at tho door, caused by some messen- 
gors from the ifoiwso of Lords. Adxious to loam wliat 
the commons vvero doinp within their closed doors, 
the poem sunt tliem an invitation to meet for a con- 
I fotmico in ilio “ Painted Chamber,” in order to hear 
I a Tepeni fium tSe lords commissioners appoSuted 
I lireat with tlio oommandors of tho Scottish armf . Tho 


fiti'atagem took no cffect«n breaking up tho delibera* 
tion of tho commons, and they merely lotumod ar 
answer that thoj; were “ in agitation of very weighty 
and important affairs,” sp os to be unable to give theii 
lordships iho desired inteiviow at once, Tho ilchaio § 
was then rosumod, and a committee of seven momborK 
appointed to specify tho cliarges against the earl oi 
Strafford. On 4i|ie committee were JoJin Pym, John 
Hampden, William Strode, Oliver St. John, Sir Waliei 
Erie, Lord Dighy, and Sir John Clot worthy. They 
soon returned with the points of tho accusation drawn 
out in full j upon which the commons pissed an un- 
animous vote that the lord-lieutenant of Ireland 
should bo forthwith accused at the bar of tho uppoi 
house of high tieason. By another veto, Pym was 
appiintod to Ixj spokosthaii for tlio occasion ; and the 
door^ being tliroivn open, between four and five 
o*clo(jk in the aftorno(jn, the leader of the commons 
issued forth, followed by above four hundred members, 

“ and crossed over in tlio full sights of tho assembled 
crowd 40 tho bouse of lords.” * ? 

Advancing, head erect and with pjoud dignity, to 
tho bar, Pym declared his errand. “ My lords,” he 
exclaimed, “ the knights, citizens, and burgesses now 
assembled for tho commons in parliament, have re- 
ceived information of divers traitorous desigilh and 
practices of a great peer of this house, and by virtue 
of a command from them 1 do herq, in the name of all 
the commons in })arli ament, accuse I'homas, carl uf 
Strafford, lord-lioutonant of Ireland, of high treason. 
They have further commandod me to dosiioyour lord- 
ships that he tftny bo secpiostcred from jiatliament and 
forthwith committed to prison, ^fhey have further 
commanded me to let you know that tlicy will within 
a very few days rcsoU to your lordhliips with tho 
particular articles and grounds of this acieusalion; and 
tlioy do further dosiie that your loidships will think 
upon some convenient and fit way that tlio passage 
lietwixt England and Ireland for his majesty’s subjects 
of both kingdoms may be fuK), uotwitbstanding any 
rostiaint to the eontrai y.” Stj affoi d was at Whitehall 
with the king when tho doors of tho House of (Commons 
were thrown open, and receiving instant notice of tho 
step taken against him, he hunied into puiliament to 
prevent tfie pecTO from granting the innieachmeiit* 
His friends sought to retain him, yot ho would not 
stop ; and crying, “ I will go and look mine nccusovs'in 
the face,” ho tore himself away, and lushed into tho 
House of Lords. 

But Staffoi'd had no sooner taken his scat, when 
cries from all sides commanded him to withdraw. 
For a while ho disregarded the clamour, till, on its 
inenjasing in vehemence, tho loid-kcoper aroso, tell- 
I ing him to leave, and charging tho*ushor of tho 
I black rod to look well after liim. But ho still refused 
! io give way, and would net retire bcfoi*e he bod 
addicsBcd tho liouso. He began by lamenting “ his 
groat misfortune to lie under so heavy a cliargo,” 
and stanchly professing his innocsonce, declared that 
ho should be able to make it clear as noonday to all 
|be world. In the meanwhile ho desired lhat ho might 
have his liberty “ until some guilt should be made to 
jppoar warning tho pdbrs tl at if they wore to commit ‘ 
aim to prison upon iho ge»^ oral charge, fonunlatOT 
against him with not the slightest proofs appendod, 
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Uiey would go foT-th on a da^gorous path, likely to bo 
fatal ‘‘as % precedent to their own privilege and 
birthright/* Having given vent to this burst of 
ind^ation, tho earl retired, romainihg in the lobby 
nntil the lords had discussed t;bo manner of their *pro- 
ooeding ^‘iipon an impeachment in such general 
terms.* The debate lasted little more than half an 
hour, after which Sti*aiford was called in, and ordered 
to Imeel at tho bar. Having gone on his knees, with 


‘ his knees, with 


^eat reluotjmco, the lord^eopor read to him the 
(looision of <ho poors. “ My lord of Strafford,” said ho, 
** tho House of Commons, in their own name and in 
the name of tho whole commons of England, have this 
day accused your lordship to tho lords of tho upper 
house of parliament of high treason. Tho articles 
tJioy will in a very few days produce, and in the 
mean time they have desired of the lords, and we have 
accordingly resolved, that your lordship shall be ^com- 
mitted in safe custody to the gentleman-usher, and be 
sofpiestercd fi-om riie house till your lordship shall I 
clear yourself of the accusations which shall ^ laid 
against you.” Tho earl bowed, and rising, attempted 
to address tho house once moi e, but was prevented by 
llio usher of tho black rod leading him away. After 
a short stay in his own house lie was conducted to 
tho Tawer, 

Tho impeachment of Straifoid, a masterstroke of 
cnorgotic i)olicy, in an instant and with all but mar- 
vellous lapidity dvertumod tlio whole fabric of 
government, leaving the House of Commons absolute 
ruler of England. It would have been not only 
praotioablo, but probably easy, for the king to dis- 
solve parliament tho day before , but tho day after it 
w'os absolutelv impossible. The arrest of the great 
I earl, pillar of despotism, and the only man of the 
royal party w^ho tmdorstofKl and daiod to preach tho 
doctrine of divine right kingship with the sw'oid as 
well as with the lips, struck terror into the ranks of 
all tho enemies of pailiament. Those who had 
abused it loudest previously now became its humblest 
wrvitors, oiigerly anxious to spring forwaid and obey 
its wishes. Ileforo a single law had been passed in 
their favour, the whole of tho Puritan ministers, as if 
by coinnion consent, resumed possession of tlic pulpits 
and livings from which they had been expelled by 
the “ Cautorburian faction all tho dissenting sects 
asfcnmbled publicly, without tho least hindrance ; and 
pamphlets and books of every description <lenouncing 
tho enemies of the popular cause, or calling foi ro- 
foims and changes, ciioulated in full liberty. The 
main desiiu of tlio whole tribe of courtiers and crown 
servants all at once seemed to bo either to go over 
to tho dominant party, or to hide themselves and 


Tower, tho smaller foes wore Ipft alone ftxr a fhbrt titno, 
during which some pressing afiairs hod to bo 
patched. The hrst of those was tho oo)jifolt(sloit;of a 
cordial agroomont with tho t^rmy of th<iPCovenantcrA, 
which was offooted bv tho sending of parliamentary 
commissioners to Durham, and the invitation to : 
king’s “ rebels ” to send deputies to London to oon^ 
with the commons. A sum of one hundred ihonsand 
pounds, to bo raised by assessment on the counties,, 
was voted at tho same time for tho maintonanocof tho | 
two airoios in tho north; and to defray immediate 
necessities a loan was demanded from the city mer-* 
chants, and granted without the least difficulty. The 
chiefs of the Covoiiantors answered the invitation of 
sending envoys to tho English capital very quickly, 
despatching a score of military officers and diplo*- 
matists, accompanied by as many divines. Among 
tho latter was Robert Baillie, a learned and zealous 
minister of tho kirk, who noted down various curious 
tilings he saw on tlio road. His party, travelling by 
post, was joined by “divers merchants and flioir 
I servants,” mounted on “ little nags,” which took them 
over tho wild expanse of rock and moorland intei*- 
vening between tlie Tyne and tho Thames much 
more comfortably than the lumbering boxes upon 
wheels. The so-called “ road ” was “ extremely foul 
and deep,” and what did not recxincilo the frugal 
travellers to it was to find “ all the inns like palaces,” 
“No mari’ol,” Roliort Baillio cries, “they extortion 
their guests : for throe meals, coarse enough, we 
would pay, together with our horses, sixteen or soven- 
toon pounds sterling.” At Doncaster, the Presby- 
terian minister was “ content to buy a woven waist- 
coat;” nevertheless, when ariivcd in I ondon he hod 
to preach to tho commissioners at houjo, “ having no 
deaths for outgoing.” Ho was extremely surprised 
at all that he heard and saw in tho English capital, 
marvelling how a revolution like that which his eyes 
behold oofflfl have been wrought during tho four or 
five weeks tho new pailiament had been in session. 
“Epi6co])aoy itsd|,” he noted, “is beginning to bo 
cried down, and a covenant to bo cried up; somo 
petitions have come fiom the town of London and a 
world of men, for tho abolition of bishops, deans, and 
all their appifrtenanccs, but it lias btjen thought g<xid 
tf) delay them iill tho parliament have pulled dc^wn 
C'a^terbury and some prime bishops. . . . Hugo 
things are hero in working : the mighty hand of God 
be about this groat work.” 

Robert ^aillie was right in thinking ihat to “pull 
down Canterbury and some prime bishops” would be 
tho next great movement of tho commons. -From the 
moment of the arrest of Strafford, the fate of Laud 


piss unnoticed in tho crowd; and tho king hiihsolf and his chief adherents was sealed; but tho abject 
attempted to conceal his^, alarm and uneasiness under demeanour of tho primate, who wont orawling in tho. 
the veil of ro.iiplote apathv. Thus while royal and dust so as to allow tho stomi to pass over his head, 
opi^,opal despotism was still standing nominally up- saved him for a few weeks, tifl at last, in the middle 
right, and to all appearance untouched, with Jits full of December, tho inevitable |&iundorbolt was hurled 
mechanism of judges, bishops, dignitari^ in church against him. On the ISJI of tho month, Donril 
and state, rites and coremomos, the machine itself had Holies, meraJjtfr'f^'JDoriibest stood up in the House 

oecomo already motionless and powerless. nf r 'ntYimrtJf'.- ^ T 1 1 I 


hull in* 

Utouce: hut in tho moauwhy^>thr/.TJ"‘ incendutry” in the govern- 


existoTico ; out in tho moauwhilo othcT oivd luoie im-v 1 luonL 
portant luatlers had to ho attended lo. Thu preat foA ' 


of freedom, Strafford, having hoou safely lodgfd in th 


M foirmnlating agednst him an aoon«iatioi^ ‘ot 
^won. Tho motion was eupported hy aovowd 
among them Harbottlo Qnmstono, ilw 
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of Benseil Holloa. Who is it bnt ho only,” 
Onmstono cried, "that hath brought the earl of 
Strafford to^all his groat places and employmente? 
Who is it bdt ho only that bath advanced all our 
popish bishops? I shall narno but some of them: 
Rishop Wainwai-ing, the bishop of Bath and Wells, 
the bishop of Oxford, and ho of Ely, Bishop Wron, 
the least of all thoso birds, but ono of the most un- 
clean.” Tho impeachtnent of Laud w'as voted unani- 
mously, and Donzil Hollos carried the mcssago to tho 
bar of the lords. Somewhat to his surprise, the peers, 
temporal and spiritual, instantly admitted tho ac- 
cusation, and Ijord-kocpor" Finch, with extraordinary 
zeal and alacrity, ordered tho archbishop into tho 
custody of tho usher of the black rod, to bo provision- 
guarded in his own house, for ultimate trans- 
ference to tho Tower. 

Tho zeal of Sir John Finch was duo to the dark 
apprehension that liis own time was coming, which 
occasioned frantic attcimpts to stave off tho fatal 
hour by complete submission and thb most servile 
attitude towards the now rulers. However, tho 
lord-keeper s hopes of being pardoned the sins of 
the past by becoming an apostate, were all in vain, 
and but two days after lie had sent liis gioat patron, 
tho archbishop, to prison, an indictment against 
bimsolf was carried to tho bar of tho lords. Sir John 
behaved with consummate prudence on tho occasion, 
and depositing tho groat soal of state on tho wocdsack, 
while placing liimsolf as a poor suitor behind it, ho 
cntrofitod tho messengers from tho commons to allow 
liim, before handing in tho impoacdiment, to say a few 
words in his defence in their house. Tho pc^rmissiofl 
Was granted after sumo hesitation, whereupon tho 
lord-keeper marched into St. Stephen’s chapel, as- 
suming an air of tho most contrite humility, and 
delivered, "with an excellent grace and gesture, a 
most elegant and ingenious speech, partly vindica- 
tion of his conduct, paitly a submissive api)eal to 
their feelings and their favour,” effecting so much as 
" to move many men to a kind of oempassion.” Tho 
soft flow of his rliotorio was interrupted for a moment 
by Alexander Rigby, member for Wigan. “ Had not 
this syren so sweet a tongue,” Rigby ciied, " surely 
ho could not have done so mucli mischief to this 
kingdom.” Disregarding the obtrusion, and becoming 
more “elegant and ingenious” as ho wont on, Sir 
John continued talking till the time when ho knew 
tho lords hatl risen, after which it became impossible 
to deliver liis impeachment at tho bar of 'Sio upper 
house. With some misgivings as* to having been 
ontioed into a serious blunder, the commons adjouniod 
thereupon till the next day, tho 21st of December, 
intending te* prosecute the indictment against tho 
lord cliancelter, and got him arrested early in tho 
morning. But Sir John, feeling no inclination to 
become martyr in any cause, good or bod, fiu’tively 

a uitted his house at midnight, and making his '^y to 
bo coast, safolv got into Hollai\d, in a disguise ntting 
him exooedingiy well, that of an old woman. 

The flight of the lord-keeper served but to quicken 
tho ooal of tho commons in punishing the oppressors 
of tho nation. Notwithstanding his escape, ho was 
voted formidly ^lilty of high treason, the charge- J 
ennmeiutwig four causes, namely, “ disol^lionoo 


to tho libuse, in refusal'to speak at their command 
when he was speaker in parliament, in tho fourth 
year of King Charles “ for threatening some ju^es 
an tho matter of ship money " for illegal and cinol 
judgments when lord justice of tho common picas 
and “for drawing that injurious declaration after 
dissolution of the last parliament.” Tho decree for 
tho arrest of lord-keeper, wherever ho should be 
found, Jjaving been issued, tho commons proceeded 
with vigour against other delinquents. On tho 22nd 
of December, Sir William Beecher, ono of the de- 
pendants of tho fugitive lord-keeper, was committed 
to tho Fleet prison for several illegal acts of which ho 
had been guilty; on the 23rd, six of the judges in 
tho Khip-money trial, Berkeley, Bramston, Crawley, 
IXivenport, Trovor, anS Weston, were compelled to 
give, heavy securities to abide tho judgment of |>ar- 
liament for their conduct; and on tho 24th, a charge 
was filed against John Piers, bishop of Bath and 
Wells, of having mado “ innovatioifs ” in religion, and 
he was bound in ten thousand pounds to* answer tiio 
charges against him. 

To distribute rewards as well as punishments, 
the House of Commons at the same time, on tho 
t>roposition of a special committee appointed to con- 
sider tho case of suflbrers for tho popular cause, de- 
creed that five thousand pounds should 1)0 paid to 
William Prynno, author of tho, “llistiio-Mastix,” 
who had boon so cruelly punislied by Laud; and 
that sums to tho saino amount should bo given to 
several otlior Puritans, notebly, Henry Burton, a 
clergyman, and Join B^twick, a physician, who had 
bcitm, with Piynne, the victuus of the archbishop’s 
despotism. They had been kept in dungoons in the 
isles of Scilly, Jo7’8oy, and Guoni8oy,up to the time of 
tho Oldening of parliament ; but so immediate was the 
influence of tho now power oven upon their iato, that 
Laud had given the order for their roleaso befoi’o tho 
session had lasted a week. I’wo of tho suftbrers, 
Prynno and Burten, arrived in London on tho same ! 
day, tho 28th of November, escorted in a triumphant 
manner, " being mot upon tho way,” os told by the 
"secretaiy for tho pai’liamcnt,” Thomas May, “fomo | 
few miles from London, and brought into the (‘ity j 
by five tlwusand persons, both men and women, on 
horseback, who all of them wore in their Imts ro|c- 
niary and bays in token of joy.” Robert Baillio, too, 
saw tho procession enter the city, "Burton and 
Prynno,” ho notecl down, “ came through tho most of 
the city triumphantly ; never hero such a like show 
About a thousand horse, and, as some of good note 
say, above four thousand ; above a hundred coaches, 
and, as many B?iy, above two hundred ; with a world 
of foot, every ono witli their rosemary branch. Bast- 
wick is not yet come from &ftilly.” Tho latter, voiy 
popular with thfe citizens of tho capital for the bold- 
ness of his attacks upon Land, which *ho had con- 
tinued it prison from which ho managed to fulminate 
loiters and luimphlots, arrived in I^ondon ton days 
after his fellow-sufforers, and was received with even 
greater demonstrations of joy and triumpli. I Jo was 
escorted hy tho train bonds and an amy of horsoincn, 

I banners ^dng and trumpets onnding, and, night 
cpniiug on betero tlio procession luid rojitdied X^ondon, 

I tae iraole city blazed up in a glare of torches, liook- 
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ing at t-b<3 spoctado, Robort B&illie ejaowlat^, “ God is 
snaking a now world” 

Prom the csommenooment of the session, the in- 
habitants of the capital had shown the most lively 
interest in the imrliamontaiy proceedings, which in- 
creased soon to such an extent as to make them all 
but rehoarso tlic debates in their houses and at the 
street comers. The loudest joy wi¥6 sho'wm at the 
news of Strafford’s an*cst ; Imt not sociiig it followed 
immediately by that of Laud, the citizens doomed it 
their duty to piompt the aolion of the commons by a 
monster petition. !J’ho jK'tition, wlach was covered 
by twenty thousand sigimtiircs, and presented by 
Alderman Isaac rcnninglon, one of the mem hors for 
thocity, who was accompanied^ wJjen cany ing it to the 
house by a crowd nearly as large as that which liad 
escorted tVyjino, Burton, and Bastwick into Loudon, 
demanded nothing loss than the total abolition of the 
state church. It was argued by the petitioners that, 
episcopal government having proved very prejudicial 
£md extremely dangerous to the con)inonweaifh and 
to tnio Hiligion, and the bishops having come to 
claim authority by divine right instead of Bicir 
former siinido tenure by appointment, mere reform 
of the abuses had been made impossible, and nothing 
remained but “ total extirpation” of the mighty evil, 
which was but popery in a fresh shape. The prayer 
of the petition, on these grounds, was that episcopacy ! 
jnight bo abflished, with all its dependencies, ‘‘roots 
and branches that all laws in its hohulf might be 
repealed and made void, and that a new cliui'ch 
goveniraent might bo established ‘^according to God’s 
word rightly placed,” 

The demands wont considerably further than 
the commons were os yet prepared to go, and all 
that was decided, therefore, after a long and warm 
debate, was that the petition “sbonld not Ijc re- 
jected,” but remain in the liands of the clerk of 
the house, with instruotion, however, “ that no copy 
of it slionlcl bo given.” At the fame time, to ap- 
])oaBo tbe clamour of the twenty thousand sigiiers 
of the petition, not vciy well content with a v(>te 
merely shelving their request, and declaring neither 
for T\or against it, the commons decided to appoint 
imm(‘diately a new connnittco “ to iiKpiive of »^ndaloas 
uiiiiisterK,” Some t)f tlm most zealous rniilan members 
Laving been nominated to servo upon this committeo, 
wliich was invested with e^tcnsivo powers it HX)n 
l)eci me a formidable engine for overtlirowing, if not 
episcopal government, at l^ast episcopal governors. 

1 lio committeo found, as rojiorted by Thomas May, 
“two kinds of s<vindaloiis ministers; eitlicr loose 
livers, and men ('f a debauohetl behaviour, for many 
such wore gdlfcn into good proforments, and coun- 
tenanced, to jiffr(mt IheTuritans, or else offenders in 
way of sup Msti lion. Of tho funner sort, many were 
in a short time accused, by degrees censured, and 
turned out 'of their livings; of tlio latter sort, there 
wa« no small number of offenders, nor in likelihood 
could that wliich had been the wrty to all high pre- 
ferments want walkers ii! it.” "i'hc number of clor^ 
thus expoIlcJ, or otherwise “ brought to torment,” was 
vorv great ; according to I’homas May, “ it seemed k 
litt 10 doomsday.” \ 

In ftio moan time, while oariying things with a higu , 


hand, though in a somewhat t^midtuoui if 

startled and perplexed by the sudden {igi^fesisdl^" of 
immenso power, the commons kept ontf taik , 
steadily before thoir eyes, the tnal oi the earl of 
Stmfford. From the moment of his aiTpst iho par- 
liamentary leaders decided upon making the pjlfbcMt 
against the earl an affair of state, and to put him 
forward as the incarnation of that despotism whidh 
had attempted, although without complete success, jto 
annihilate all the liberties of the nation. In order 
to draw the attention, not only of all England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, but of the civilized woild towards 
Stafford, and tho defeat of the cause of which he 
had been tho groat and not undignified champion, all 
preparations for tho trial weio designed on the 
grandest scalo. In tho words of the “ secretary for 
tho parliament,” the forms of proceedings wore to bo 
such “ that no subject in England, and probably in 
Europe, ever had the like ; so great as to bo hmdly 
called tho •trial of the oail of Straffbid only. The 
king’s affections towards his people and parliament, 
tho future success of this paniament, and tho hopes 
of Ihrco kingdoms dcpjnding on it, were all tried 
when Strafford jwas arraigned.” 

To conduct the proceedings with absolute fair- 
ness and justice, and leave no rfx>m for accusations 
thaiimight bo brought by the earl’s friends of the 
ilio law of tho realm having boeoiuo the vehicle of a 
new form of tyianny, inoio than four months were 
made to elapse between tho arrest and the tnal of 
Strafford, and ho was furnished in tho mean time 
with a detailed statement of the wdmle of the 
eliargos bronglit against him, and allowed tlio 
assistance of able lawyers to i^reparo his defence*. 
Tho 22nd of March, 1641, was fixed for tko Cfun- 
mencement of the tiial; but tho oulw»ard prepara- 
tions for it began as early as January, and were 
snllicientlf Jargo to put the citizens of ^ho capital in 
a high state of oxcitament, detracting tijeir attention 
from almost ovciythiug else. “ The usual places for 
administering jurflico,” sfivs John Rush worth, assistant 
clerk in tl)e llouso of Commons, and indefatigable 
taker of notes, “ were thought too moan upon so great 
an occasion, ^nd therefbi’o scaffolds were erected in 
Westminster ILill, fit to receive so great an assembly 
as wore to attend this trial, Ilis majesty hatl a 
closet provided for him, the queen, and prince, near 
tho place where tho house of peers sat, to bo every 
day at the trial of the earl, and hoar w'hat was said, 
and see What wUnessos wore produced, and take k , 
full view of tlio greatness of fiio assembly, and yot 
lemaiii privately in his closet, unseen. Seats woj:^ 
prepared for tho loi*d high-steward and i|ll the House 
of Lords, who sat os judges; and woolsacks were, 
placed for all tho justices, or judges, to he their 
assistants. There wore also seats provided for all the 
oommons in parliament, though Uioy came not with 
their fpoakor and his mace as a house of parliament,^ 
but as a committee^ of tho whole house. Scats were^ 
like^^^ise provided for tho commissioners of the king^ 
dons of Scotland and Ireland, which made it 
assembly of tlireo kingdoms. At the lower end of ^ 
scaffold a place wae provided for tb^oen membe^ ef 
#the IIcuiBe of Commons, who were appointed f<sr ih^' ( 
raiTs irosecutors, to manage the evidence 
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to thorn wim the pkcso for thO prisonor, 
a t»b!le before him, and a desk to write upon, 
and fk iftlbcdr-waB set for him to rest himself when ho 
found; it needful. The books of his lifo, from the 
of his admission into tho cabinet of his princess 
oaunoi], wore exposed to the world’s view ; and the 
mdet profound learning of the laws of our oountiy, 
the sharpest wit, and tho deepest wisdom of our 
kingdom wore employed to examine and measure 
what he had done, not only by tlioso rules of justioo 
whereby all our ordinary courts are wisely bound by 
our anoostoi'S to proceed in the trial of criminals, 
but by those fundamental rules and maxims of our 
l^glish government which parliament assorted to bo 
the safeguanl both of tho king and tlio people,” 

Tho first day of tho great trial, Monday, the 22nd 
of Mareln was spent in I’eading tho articles of accusa- 
tion^ and the answers, given in writing, of StraflTord, 
On this, as on every siibsoquont day, as long os the 
proceedings lasted, the lords were in theiii places as 
early as eight o’clock in the morning, while the king 
was usually half an hour bofovo them. At tho vmy 
commoiicemoni, in his nervous impaiionce to hear 
and see ovorj’lliing well, Charles broke down uilli Ids 
own hand the trellis which kept tho ro>al box secret, 
so as to sit in full view of tho public. Tho illustrious 
..pi'isorior, upon whom all eyes wore directed, far ^loro 
ilian towards iho king, wdio was, according to an eye- 
witness, ** little more regarded than as if he had been 
al^ont, for the lords sat all covered,** was conducted 
daily in a barge from the Tower to Westminster, in 
chai'ge of tho lieutenant, and surrounded by boats 
full of armed men. Arrived in the hall he at onc(f 
took his scat at the desk, attond<'d by fi/ur secretaries 
and sov^^ml counsel. IJis bcbavicuir and manneis 
wero full of dignity, according to the report of Robert 
Daillie, daily s})cctator of tJie extraoidinaiy scene 
played off at Westminster Hall, and who went there 
in order to grffe a g(X)d pla.co “ a little after five every 
morning,’* or before tlie sun had risen. “Tho eail 
was always,’* llailUo noted, “ in a suit of black, as in 
doolo [^mourning]. At the entry ho gave a low 
eourtesio ; proceeding a little ho gave a second ; when 
he came te his desk, a third ; then at tho bar, the 
fore-fiico of Lis desk, ho kneeled, and rising quickly 
he saluted both sides of the houses and thou mi down. 
*8omo few of the lords lifted their hats to him.*’ 

The indictment against Strafford, which was read on 
the first day of tho trial, consisted of twenty-eight arti- 
cles, tho substance of which was contained in«*K points, 
^zmmely, that ho had traitorously •endeavoured to 
subvert tlio fundamental laws and constitution of 
the two kingdoms of England and Ireland, and to 
' introduce an arbitraiy goveimnont in their place ; 
that he had traitorously assumed regal power over 
the lives and persons of tho subjects in both kingdoms ; 
that to enrich himself and cany out his traitorous 
designs, he bid diverted public funds to his own 
private* use ; that he hod traitorously abused tho 
power and atithority of his offleb by ©nooumging 
napiats, that they might assist him in return; that 
no had maliciously tTiod to stir up enmity between 
^he subjects oif England and Scotland, and had thus 
' tho olBftisidn of blood ; and that, to preserve ^ 

, hiluself, fmm being questioned or accused, l|a had I 


endeavoured to subvert ’the fundamciilal riglfta of 
parUament. The proofs by which the whole of these 
articles of accusation wore susiainod had b(^,en drawn 
from a series of actions extending over tho three groat 
divisions of tho earl’s public lifo, those of his presi- 
dency of tho northern provinces of England, of tho 
govoniment of Ireland, and of the rule of England, 
in the function af chief advisor of tho king. As pro- 
sidt».nt of iho council of the nortli, Straffoid was 
charged with having procured powers subversive 
of the laws of England, and with having distinctly 
announced tyrannical intentions, b}'' declaring that 
the people should find “ the king’s little finger heavier 
than tho loins of tho law.” As governor of Ireland, 
ho was accused of having publicly assorted “that the 
Irish were a conquered nation, and that llio king 
might them ns ho ideased,” As chief minister 

of England, ho was charged with having advised tfie 
king to act. in defiance of the fundamental laws of the 
realm, to coin base money, to impofto arbitrary taxes, 
and gotieiully to govern the kingdom by his own 
authority, without tho^ authority of j^arliamcnt. Tho 
reading of the charges occupied half a day,. and tho 
other half was taken up with the replies (»f the earl, 
carefully prepared and exceiHlingly able, but more 
specious than convincing. “ His great object,” Thomas 
May recoidcd, “was to keep off the blow of high 
treason, whatsoever misdenieanou\’s should bo laid 
upon him; of which some ho denied, others ho excused 
and extenuated with great subllely, contending, to 
make one thing good, that misdoinoQuonrs, though 
never so man/aiwF so great, could not by l>eing piii 
together make one treason, unless some one of them 
had lK)on treason in its own nature.” Summing ?jp 
Lis entire dofcnco in a few words, the earl exclaimed, 

“ 1 think no indisci’otion, or unskilfulucss, or passion, 
or pride of words can amount to treason ; as for mis- 
tlonioanours, I am ready to submit to your justi<x>.*’ 
Tho groat stiuggle commenced on the second day 
of the trial, when John I*ym came forward as chief 
public prosecutor, in the name of the whole House of 
Commons, and as spokesman of the thirteen members 
who had been appointed to conduct Straffoid’s im- 
IHiaehment. “My lords,” the stately orator and 
groat political leader began his charge, “wo stand 
hero by tho commandment of tho knights, citizens, 
and burgesses now assembled for tlio commons in 
parliament, and wo are jcady to make good that 
impeachment whereby Thomas, earl of Strafibid, 
stands charged in thoir name, and in tho names of all 
tho commons of England, with high ti*cason. This, 
my lords, is a groat cause, aud we might sink under 
tho weight of it, and bo astonished with tho lustre of 
this noble assembly, if there weio not «n tho cause ^ 
strength and vigour to support itself and toencoumgo 
us. It is the cause of the king: it concerns his 
majesty in the honour of his govermnent,Tn the safety 
of his pefsen, in iho stability of his crown. It is tlie 
cause of the kingdom : it concerns not only the peat'o 
and prosperity, but oven the l>eiug of the kingdom. 
We have the piercing eloquence, the cries, and groans, 
and tears, and prayem di all tho subjeete assisting us. 
We have the throe kingdoms, ^iiigland, Scotland, and 
Ireland, in travail and agitation witJi iw, bowing 
tlbmselvQS, like the hinds spoken of in J<ib, to oast 
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out their sorrowfl. Truth and goodness, my lords, 
they are the l)cauty of tho soul, flioy are the jwrfocs- 
tiou of all created nature, they aro the image and 
ohoractor of Qod upon tho creatures. This l>eauty, 
evil spirits and evil men have lost ; but yot there 
aro none so wicked but they desiro to march under 
tho show and shadow of it, though they hate its 
reality. This unhappy eiirl, now tyo ohjoct of your 
lordships’ justice, hath taken as much care, hath used 
as much cunning, to sot tho taco and counfenance of 
honosty^ and justice upon his actions, as he hath been 
negligent to observe tlie rules of honesty in the 
performance of all these actions. My lords, it is the 
grealest baseness of wickodrioss that it dares not look 
in ifji own colours, nor bo soon in its natural coun- 
tenanoo. But virtue, as it id amiable 'in all respects, 
so not tho least is that it puts a nobleness, it puta a 
bravery upon the mind, and lifts it above hopes and 
fears, above favour and displeasure: it makes it 
always uniform atad constant to itself. The service, 
my lords,' commanded me and my colleagues hero 
to bike off tho vizor of truth and uprightness which 
hath boon sought to be put upon tiiis caueso, and to 
show you tho actions and intoniions of tho carl in 
thoir own natural bL'icknoss and deformity.” 

Pym then went into tho detail of tho charges against 
tho accused, and his articles of defence, replying to the 
latter point for ppint. Through nearly the whole of 
them ran tho ingenious assertion of Strafford, that 
if ho had acted in an arbitrary and despotic manner, 
which ho did not altogether deny, ho had boon no 
worse, or moi*o addicted to violtnco,' than his pre- 
decessors in office, but latlier more moderate. To 
• which Pym replied, eloquently, referring chiefly to 
tho oaiPs government of Ireland : “ lie speaks of his 
moderation, but wlion you find so many imprisoned 
of tho nobility, so many men, sorao adjudgcxl to 
(loath, some oxoouted without law; when you find 
hO many public rapines, so many soldiers sent to make 
good Ids decrees, so many whippings in defom o of 
monopolies, so many jurors, because they would not 
give verdicts on his side, fined and imprisoned ; when 
you find men of quality disgraced, set on the pillory, 
and oihor cvuolt,u>s, as will api>oar through our evi- 
dence, can you think thoie was any moderation ? And 
yet truly, my lords, T can believe that though if you 
compare his courfcos with those of men in other partu 
of the world, they will bo found lieyond all otlioi'S 
full of tyranny and harshness ; but that if you compare 
them with his own mind and dis^vsition, perhaps 
there was moderation. Tho habit of cruelty in liim- 
solf, no doubt, is more perfect than any act of cnielty ; j 
but if this bo moderation, I think all men will, pray 
to Ih) dc]ivoi”od from it. I may truly say that it is 
verified in him tliat * tlio tender mercies of tho wicked 
aio 01110].’” 

Slrafl'ordV verbal rejoinder to tho imputations of 
the great leader of tho commons was (»ctremely 
skilful, and marked oven by a certain rough olo- 
qiionctj, not unbecoming in a man whose carw bail 
been a practical illustration ol tho dogma of migit 
standing above right. Even now, ho did not disguise 
his fondness for tho employment of piiysical force, 
aclmowledging it in many bold uttoranees, which 
gained him the suffragt^suf nil tho Konmn-Protestaht 


priestSf c^f all tho courtiers, mA all tho ladies. 
cler^ in general,” Thomas May recorded, So 
mu(m fallen into love and admiration ofi.this Oarl that 
tho archbishop of Canterbury was aMost quite fin*- 
gotten by them. The courtiers also cried nim up ; 
and the ladies, whoso voices will carry muoh wMi 
some parts of tho state, wore oxcoodingly on his sida 
It was a very pleasant object to see so many Setn- 
pronias— all uie chief court ladies filling the galleries 
at the trial — witli pen, ink, and paper in their hands, 
noting tho passages and discoursing upon the grounds 
of law and state. They were all of his side, whether 
moved by pity proper to fhoir sox, or by ambition of 
being thought ablq to judge of tho parts of tlie 
prisoner.” 

But all tho love of tho, “clergy in general” of 
courtiers, and of “tho sex” — tho, ladies with their 
soft hearts strangely forgetful tliat tho hero before 
them had reduced thousands of families to ruin aUd 
misery, had shed the blood of human beings as merciless 
as a butcher in the shambles, and liad endeavoured 
to bury tho welfare of whole races under tho rod of a 
barbarotis despotism, looking upon nations like mere 
hcids of tamo animals — did not and could not avail 
the ^ illustrious'^ prisoner ut tho bar. Tlie longer ho 
foiiglit against his prosecutors, tho more it bocarao 
maqjfest, and clear above any manner of doubt, 
that both his actions and bis counsels had been to 
break down tho barriers of law and of justice, and 
erect in thoir stead an edifice of tyranny based solely 
upon bruto force. Among ilio most striking proofs 
to this effect was tho cemduot of tho earl on tho day 
•of tho dissolution of tlio short parliament on 640 , em- 
bodied in tho twenty-third article of las impcachmoTrt. 

“ Tho said earl of Strafford,” the charge rar^ “ with 
ihe help and assistance of tho archbisliop of Canter- 
buiy’-, did procure liis majesty to dissolve tlm said 
parliamept ujion tho fifth day of May last ; and upon 
tho same day tho said earl of Straffbrd did trea- 
cherously, falsely, and maliciously endeavour to 
incense his majesty against his loving and faithful 
subjects who had been members of tho House of 
Commons, by telling his majesty they had denied to 
supply him ; and afterwards, upon the same day, did 
traitorously'’ and wickedly coniisol and advise his 
majesty to tliis effect, viz., that having tricdi tho 
aflfetions of his people, ho was loose and absolved’ 
from all rules of government, and that ho was to do 
eveiything that power would admit ; and that hie 
majasty iJiiad tried all ways and was rofiisod, and 
should be acquitted towards God and man ; and that^ 
ho had an army in’ Ireland — meaning tho army 
consisting of Papists, his dependants, as aforosaid-*- 
which ho might employ to reduce this kingdom.” 
Tho charge thus formulated was founded wholly 
on examinations taken before the lords, and was. 
nearly literally in the words of tho several witnesses. 
Feeling conscious that if this part of the accusation 
agai^t him was clearly proved, ho was lost, Strafford 
exerted himself to The utmost to upset it. Yet all hie 
efforts failed, till at lost an almost accidental circum^ 
stance furnished overwhelming evidence of bis guilt 

From the testimony of tho witnesses examined in 
the uj^r houRO, it apjKiared .that tie woi*ds imputed 
to StiMord in tho twonty-thiid article of ‘ 
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TfWe «pokon at a ideating of tUo privy council, 
on the question, argued befoi'o the king, of finding 
ifiaahs and money to carry on war against the jpeople 
of Scotland. ^Po substantiate the accusation, it was 
indispensable that all the councillors present at the 
meeung should come forward at the tiial, the consent 
to vrhidi was extorted after great diflSoulty from the 
kix^, he releasing his advisers for the purpose from I 
their official oath of soorosy. On being placed in 
the witness box, all the privy councillors, with the 
exception of two, who pleaded defective memory, 
deposed to Sti’afford having uttered the first part of 
tlio words with which ho stood charged ; but they pro- 
fessed at thd same time not to knew anything about the 
most important portfon of the speech, the ofibr made 
to the king to bring over the Irish army to reduce 
England do subjection. The evidence on this point 
was solely that of the lord-treasurer and chief secre- 
tary of state, Sir Henry Vane, the elder, who had 
been bioiiglit to admit, with great reluctance, that 
the carl had advised the king to the oftbet, “ You have 
an army in Ireland, and you may employ it to reduce 
this kingdom.” Strafford altogether denied those 
words, accusing the lord-timsuror that ho liad invented 
them to ruin him ; and the latter, sincerely attached 
to the royal cause, and fricbteriod at the weijjht of 
own evidence, which he had not perceived till, too 
late, seemed ready to admit that lie had told an 
untruth, when a strange incident came to confirm 
tlm charge in an unexpected manner. 

On the thirteenth day of the great trial, Saturday, the 
10th of April, John Tym arose, and produced “a copy 
of notes taken at a junto of the privy council for tlio’ 
Soots aflUirs, on the c)tli of May last,” which had been 
taken fr(vn the cabinet of the lord -treasurer, ahstnicted 
therefrom by his son, Sir Henry Vane the younger. 

“ Secretary Vane being out of town,” the story ran, 

** sent a Idler to liis son, then in London, willi tho < 
key of his stuTly, for his sou to look in his cabinet for 
some i)aiiorB there, to bo sent to liiin, Tho son, look- 
ing over many papers, among them alighted upon 
those notes, which being of so groat goncernineut 
to tho public, and declaring so iiiuch against tho 
carl of Strafford, ho liold himself bound in duty and 
conscience to discover thorn. IIo showed them tu 
Master Vym, who urged him and prevailed with 2 
him tliat they might bo made use of in tho evidence i 
against the eax-l of Strafford, as being most material, i 
and of great oonsequonce in that business.” Ilie i 
notes produced contained the abridged report of a ; 
discussion that Lad taken place on tltb 5th of May in 
the privy counoil, in Which King Charles, the lord < 


archbishop, and the lord-lieutenant were set down as 
the principal speakers, under tho initials of E. C., 
L. Arch., and L. L. Tho most ui^porlant part of the 
dialogue between K.O. and L. K was as follows; — 
K*0.; *‘How can wo undertake offensive war if 
we have no money ?” L. L. : “ Borrow of tho ojty a 
hundred iioimds, and go on vigorously to levy 8iip. 
money* Your majesty having ti-ied the affection of 
your . people, you ai^ absolved and loose from all rule 
of government, and to do what power will admit. 
Vour majesty havbg tried all ways, and being refused, 
ytnr slum ^ acqmtted before G(^ and man. And 
ybu have an army in Ireland that you may emidoy 


to reduce this kingdom ^to obedience.” Tho lord- 
treasurer, sobbing violently and wringing his hands, 
admitted ’that the notes wero his own. Sti afford 
seemed utterly dismayed at tho sudden production 
of the new evidence against him, till, on one of his 
friends suggesting that “this kingdom” might moan, 
not England, but Scotland, ho roused himself to 
another effort. *>Aftor denying again solemnly the 
charge bfouglit forward in the twouty-tliiid article, 
ho cried : “ And suppose I spako tho words, which 1 
grant not, yet tho word Mhis^ cannot rationally 
imply England, because England was not out of tho 
way of obedience, and because there never was any 
the least intexitiou of landing tho Irish army in 
Englatid. Shall a man’s life depend upon a single 
word?” Tho last question the lorddioutonant of 
Ireland was well able to answer for himself, looking 
back upon the acts of his own despotism. 

On the fiffeeuth day of ilio trial, Tuesday, tho I'lth 
of .April, tho carl of Strafford sumihed up his whole 
dofonco in a speech, tlio grandest ho had yet made, iii 
which he put forward a now plea, of high importiinco 
from a purely legal point of view. It was that, oven 
i admitting that wliat ho had done was wrong, there 
was no Taw in existence foi bidding it, or softiug a 
jxjnalty upon it ; or, in other words, that there was 
no law in the statute book of England prohibiting 
a minister from counselling his sovereign to commit 
actions tending to the overthrow of tho national 
rights and liberties. There was eounigo needed to set 
up such a dcfenco, and he showed no want of it, nor 
of eloquence. ^^My^lords,” lie exchiimod, rising as if 
for a final effort, tlio vast assembly being liushed in 
silence, “ it is hard to he questioned iqion a law which 
cannot be shown. Where hath this fiio lain hid so 
many liundrods of years without any smoke to discover 
it, till it thus burst forth to consume mo and my 
oldldron? That punishment should procode pro- 
mulgation of a law ; to bo ])uni«hod by a law sub- 
sequent to the fact, is extreme hard ; what man can be 
safe if tliis bo admitted ? My lords, it is hard in 
another resj>ect that thoro should be no token set by 
which wo should know this offence, no admonition by 
which we should avoid it. If a man pass the Tlxamoa 
in a boat, avd split uiX)u an anchor, and no buoy be 
floating to discover it, be who owncth the anchor 
sliall make satisfaction ; but, if a buoy bo sot there, 
every man passeth at his own peril. Now, whore is 
the mark, whore tho token upon this crime, to declare 
it to bo high treason ? My lords, bo pleased to give 
that I'Ogard to tho peerage of England as never to 
expose yourselves to such moot points, to such con- 
structiye interpretations of laws. If thoro must bo a 
trial of wits, let tho subject-matter be #f somewhat 
else than the lives and honours of peers. It will he 
wisdom for yourselves, for your pc^sterity, and for tho 
whole kingdom, to cast into the five thosd^bloody and 
mysterioTlfe volumes of constnictivo and aibilraiy 
treason, as the Christians did their books of cui ions 
arts, and betake yourselves to the plain letter of the 
lair, that telloth us what is, and what is not treason, 
without being more amWtious to bo more learned in 
the art of killing than our forefc^ 'sors. It is now full 
^wo hundred and forty yofirs dince any man was 
torched for this alleged crime, to this height, before 
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Iiet ub not awak<^ thofio slooping lions to will grow into anarchy/' tAfter 
onr dostt'uctions, by raking up a few musty records mxsories caused by arbitrary goverutnenj* fe 
that have lain by the walls so many ages forgotten or less than tlie I'ulod, Tym continued, in a W«^ng 
neglected. May your lordshij>s please not to add tliis, voice, to whicjh the occupant of the ro|al, bo* Woui^t 
to my oilier misfortunes : let not a precedent be have done well to listen : “ Arbitrary is 

deriv^ fiom me so diSiaclvantageous as this will bo in dangerous to Iho king’s person and dangerdUB^lio bm 
the consetiuenoe to the whole kingdom. Do not, ciown. It is apt to cherish ambition, usurpation, imd 
through me, wound tlio interest of the commonwealth ; oppression in great men, and to begot s^itiou and 
and, however these gentlemen say they speak for the discontent in the people ; and both these have been, 
commonwealth, yot, in this particular, I indeed speak and in reason iCvor must bo, causes of great trouble 
for it, and show the inconveniences and niiscliiefs and alteration to princes and to states. If tho histories 
,ihat will fall upon it.” If this part of the carl’s of those eastern countries he perused whore princes 
spcsocih was for tlio brain, the rest was for the fooling order tlieir affairs according to the mischievous prin- 
of his hearers. “ And now, my lords,” Strafford con- ciples of the earl of Strafford, loose and atsolved from 
eluded his oral ion, “ for nw myself 1 liave been, by all rules and government, they wdll be found to be 
the blessing of Almighty 00*3, taught that the atflio- frequent in combustions, full of massacres, and pi 
tions of this present life are not to be coinpai*ed to the tragical ends of princes.” Pym concluded iiis gmrid 
eternal weight of glory which shall be revealed here- speech by a stern appeal to the judges to vindioato 
after. And so, loids, oven so, with all tranquillity tho majesty of the law and the outraged liberty of the 
of mind, I freely submit myself to your judgment; nation, by'doolaring tho mrl guilty of liigh treason, 
and whether that judgment l^o of life or dcafth, * Te “ 'i’he forfeitures inflicted for treason by our law,” ho 
IJoiim lamlamus.’ ” Many of the listeners cried at this exclaimed, “ are of life, honour, and estate, even all 
noble flight of oratory, which, however, appeared some- that, can he forfeited ; and this piiHt)nor, having oom- 
wbat of the theatricil kind to Itobort Baillie and milted so many treasons, although ho should pay all 
bis Scotch friends. “ In the end, after some lashnoss theso forfeitures, will still bo a debtor to the com- 
and fagging,” the honest Probbylorian minister noted monwoalth. Nothing can be move equal tlian that 
down, “ ho made such ane pathetic oration, for ano he sihould i)erish by tho jn.stico of iliat law which 
half-hour, as ever comedian did upon a stage, would have subverted. Neither will this bo a new 
Doubtless, the matter and expression was exceeding way of blood. There are marks enough to trace the 
bravo : doubtless, if ho had grace or i vil goodness, he Jaw to tho very origin of this kingdom ; and if it hath 
is a most eloqtient man.” not been put in execution, as he allogcih, those twt 

Pym’s reply to Strafford was sdlnothing more than hundred and forty yoart, it was not for want of law, 
♦*ane pathetic oration.” He began by upsetting tho ljut tliat all that lime hath not bred a man bi>ld 
legal subtlety of the man who.so wJioIo career had Iwn enough to oomtuit such ciimos as those.” • 

one long coui so of illegality, and who now pleaded that As in most cases whore criminal ^vooeedings are 
there was no special slatulo to iiioet bis (xiso, by a jirotracted to undue length, so in tho trial of the earl 
superb sonteuco. “The commons,” he exclaimed, of Strafford the many days that elapsed before it came 
“ charge the earl with nothing but what the law in to an seiwcd but to raise sympathisors for tho 
<wery man’s breast condemns : what is condemned by accused, while it softened tho ardour of his enemies, 
the light of nature, tlio light of common reason, Iho “ The success of every day’s trial was the greatest 
rules of common society.” I To then wont on. “Tho discourse, or dispute, in fill companies,” Thomas May 
hiw hath a power to prevent, to restrain, to repair noted. After the hated minister lutd boon carried 
evils; without this, all kinds of mischief and distempore up and down tho river, rfiom tho Tower td Wosir 
will bleak in upon the shite. It is tho law that doth minster, and back again, for a fortnight, his wan and 
entitle tlio king to the allegiance and service of the worn appeaiunco attosiirig (ho fearful inward stniggle 
people ; it is the law that culitles the people to tho bo was undergoing, human sympathy began to Ift’eak 
protection and justice of tho king. It is God alone through political feelings, and, as rocoided by May, 
who subsists by himself, and all other things subsist “ the people began to be a little divided in opinions.” 
in mutual dopendeivc' and i elation. Ho was a wise The visible turn in tho state of public feeling led to , a 
man who said that the king subsisted by tho field change hx tho mode of prosecution oiignalTy chosoix 
tliat is tilled : it is the labour of the people that sup- against tho oazi,hnd it was resolved by tho commonly, * 
])ort8 tho crown. If you take away the protection of aitor lengthened debates, to proceed agaifist him by 
tho king, the ^ jgour and cheerfulness of allogianeo bill of attainder, instead of by impeachment Tho 
will be takeh away, though the obligation remains, bill, opi>oscd by Pym and tho more ardent members of 
But the law is the bouifdaiy and the measure betwixt the lower house, on^tlie ground of its protracting thlfx 
tho king B juciTJgativo and the people’s liberty, trial still longer, but adopted by tho majority mainly 
Whilst these move in their own orbs they arc a sup- for tho reason that it would give to the proceedings 
-port and a security to tuio anotlior : the preibgativo a against Strafford a more national character if he wene 
cover and a defence to tlic liberty of the people, and dcchned guilty by tlie commons .as well as by tih0 
tho litorty of the people a sure foundation to the loid.w, was read a nrst time on Tuesday, tlie l3tb of\ 
prerogative ct tho king. But if those bounds be m April, a rooond time on tho following day, and 
removed that they enter into contes^tion and confUut, passecl on tho 21st of the month, by a majority of 
one of these mischiefs yvill ensue —if the prerogative hundred and four against fifty-nine, not iucludiiSg 
of the king overwhelm tho people, it will h? tuniod ^ tellers, l^m and Hamj^iden, thougll both opposed W 
into tymnny ; if liberty umlermiue the juerogativi%^l prind|lo to the bill of attaindtsr, voted for 
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01)1^ of iiote in iho minority werO tUxoso of John 
Selaen, BoWt Molbome, and Lord Maty. 

Wd Bigby mode a striking, though somewhat il- 
Jo^cal speech against the bill, arguing that, however 
'guilty, the king*s advisor ought not to be oondomned 
to’ death. “ Truly,*’ he exclaimed, “ I am still the 
saido in my opinions and aflTeotions unto the eail of 
Strafford. I confidently believe him to be llio most 
dangerous minister, the most insupportable to free 
aubjwts that can bo found. I believe his practices in 
, themselves as high and as tyrannical as any subject 
over ventured upon, and the malignity of them hugely 
aggravated by those rare -abilities of his whereof God 
hath given him tho use and the devil the apidioatioii. 
lu a word, I believe him to bo still that giand 
apostate to tho commonwealth who must not expect 
to bo pardoned in this world till ho bo despatched to 
the oth^r,” After this toiTible onslaught, more fierce 
than almost anything before uttered against Strafford, 
nothiug less seemed possible than tho urging that tho 
carl should be instantly “despatched.*^ However, 
Lord Digby concluded rpiiotly : “ And yet let me tell 
you, master speaker, my hand must not bo to tliat 
dcspatcli ; I protest, as my conscience stands informed, 

I had rather it were off.** Digby them voted against 
the bill of attainder, leaving the house uiionliglironcd 
as to his real motives. They \iore revealed only a 
“^teng time after by tho confessions of Madatno do 
Mottevillo, a vivacious French lady, attached to the 
queen’s liousehold, and one of tho intimate companions 
of Ilonriotla Maria, Tho lady informed tho world, 
in a book of “Memoirs,*' that tho queen made tho 
greatest offoits to save the* carl of IStmfford from hj» 
impending fate, intiiguing to that effect with many 
members of tlio House of (’ommons, “ Every nveii- 
ing,** sdfys inad?imc, “ was a rendezvous given, and tho 
most miBchievouH of his enemies admitted to a con- 
ference with her by the way of the back stairs of the 
palace, leading into the apartment of one f r otlicr of 
her ladies of honour who happened to be off dtity and 
away in tho country.” To make tjie best use of her 
personal cliarms, Tlonrietta Maria mot such of tho 
parliamentary leaders as could bo iudn<‘ed lo visit her 
in a lonely apartment, “ lighted only by a flambeau 
which she held in her hand : she olfcft-od them all 
things to turn them fi’om their purpose, yet gained no 
one but Loid IDigby.” If anything was wanting to 
ruin tho eail of Stniffurd, the queen’s intriguer and 
political inovomonts “by way of tho back stairs” 
wore more than sufilciont for the pin pose. * 

Tho bill of attiiinder was sent from the ITousc of 
Commons to tho lords the same da}’- it Lad passed the 
third reading, Pym cairying it, and notifying to the 
peeps “ that it was a bill that highly concerned *1 ho 
commonwealth in tlio expediting of it” Notwith- 
standing tliis message, the mi^ibors of the upper 
house showed groat rebiotanoe to enter upon a rapid 
pTooedure ; and to quicken dhoir zeal, when a week 
nod elapsed without their doing anything,® great 
inultitudes came from the oityr crowding rfl the 
approaches to Westminster Hall, and filling tho air 
with cries of “ Justice 1 Justice I” At the same time, 
the names of tlio fifty-nine members of the House of 
5 who hiyl voted in tho minority against th<^ 

, hill of attainder wore jx)stcd up “ at the c<micr ofj 


tho wall of Sir William^Brtinkard’s house, in tho Old 
Palaoo-yard in Westminster,” with tJio beading, 
‘‘Those are the Straffoidians, botrayoi’s of their 
country,” which exposed those thus placarded to 
much obloquy, and oven danger of attack by the 
mob. The majority in the commons, indignant at the 
procrastination of the loids, sent a message to tho 
upper house on the 28th of April, by Edward Hyde, 
desiring once more they would expedite tho bill of 
atfaindc^, and expressing a belief tliat plots wore 
lx‘ing formed for the eseajio of tlio eail of Straffoid 
from tlio Tower and his flight to Dublin, to head a 
revolt of the Irish army. 

The message scorned to have little effect upon 
tho poors, ami seeing their unwillingness to obey 
tho bciliests of the popular assembly as readily 
as before, the king deemed it a good opjxirtunity 
to iiiteifero in behalf of his miinstor. On tho 1st 
of May, the bill of attainder being still pending, 
Charles, suddenly, and without. ])revious announce- 
ment, went to the House of Lords, Ahd ordei^ 
tho commons to bo summoned to the bar. ' The 
latter wcTo not a lltUo starlled at the appcai‘anco 
of tho mosHongor cariying tho summons. “Tho 
tuiasurer,” Sir Simonds HEwes entered in his diary, 
“ being calJod forth to speak witli Mr. James Maxwell, 
the usher of the black rod came in and told us tliat 
tho king was come into the upper bouse, and oxpeciccl 
us there. Some feared it had boon to dissolve us, but 
otlieis knew that it was only to speak to both houses 
concerning tlie oarl of Strafford, Some would liave 
gone upon Mr. Treasurer’s intimation, but others 
showed tliat wo ought not to go till Mr. Maxwell 
himself came to the liouso to give us notice thereof. 
So Mr. Treasurer offeied to go himself, and to send 
Mr. Maxwell, to which llio house assented. A while 
after Mr. Maxwell came iu, bringing in his hands a 
white stick, that we might I’orcoivo bo came not 
about a dissolution, for then he must have come with 
his black lod ; and after he was come to the middle part 
of the house, he said, with a eheetful countenance, 
“Fear not, I warrant you!” Had Chailcs known 
what was going on within tho House of C'ommons, ho 
would have probably taken other steps than those of 
a humble^ sujiplicant to save tho life of his groat 
counsellor and restore his own fallen iiower. As it 
was, though the commons still stood in awe of tho 
ancient authority of the crown, tho bearer of tho 
crown stood still more in awe of tho new might of 
parliament, and from the uioniont tliis was ktuiwn 
there could bo no longer any doubt as to tlie issue of 
tho battle. 

It was tho crisis of tho struggle when tho king 
took li is seat on tho throne of the ITou>?o of Lords, on 
Satiu'diiy, tho Ist of May, 16-13. Had he possessed tho 
courage oi that moment to dissolve parliament in a 
, constitutional manner, ho might liave ‘^ery piobably 
saved his minister, and, for tho time at least, over- 
tlirown tho popular party. However great their 
support out of doors, it would have been impossible 
the parliamentaiy leaders to oppose the decn ‘0 of 
dissolution, tho power of which, m yet, was undis- 
putedly vested in tho crown and once stripjxxl of 
their authority, and reduced io tho lank of simple 
citizcn.s, they could have neither pi evented the king 
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from grantiiig StraflFord a pocdoii, nor of retidmitiing 
him into liU couiiselB, nor of making attompta to 
overthrow the army of the CovenantorB, tho con- 
tinued proBenoo of which in England, and payment 
out of tiio public oxcliequor, waw beginning to cause 
great national jealousy. 

Fortunately for the cause of freedom, Charles 
was possessed of no more boldness thasi perseverance ; 
and, always the oieaUiro of im])ul60, he was now im- 
})elled by it to an action necossarily fatal to his 
ow designs. IJis first woids were enough to re- 
assure Pym and his colleagues, standing bold up- 
right, though full of anxiety, at tlio bar of tho 
House of Lords. Addressing the members of tho 
lower house, more than tho lords, and speaking in 
a very humble tone, tho king ivdd them, what they all 
perfectly knew, tliat ho had been present at tlie 
trial of the eail of Strafford, from the beginning to 
tho end, and that in his opinion the accused was 
guilty only of misdemeanour, and not of high ti-eason. 
“It is not*fit for me,” he went on, “to argue tlie 
business, and I am sure you will not expect it. A 
positive doctrine best comes otit of tho mouth of a 
piinoo, and I must toll you three great tniths. Fiist, 

X never had any intention of bringing over the Irish 
army into England, nor ever was advised by anybody 
so to do. &cx>ndly, there was no debate before 
mo, cither in public counnil or in private comniitteo, 
of the disloyalty and disallectiou of my English 
subjects. Thirdly, I was never counselled by any 
one to alter the least of any of tho laws of England, 
much loss to alter all the lawsi I* think nobody 
durst over bo so impudent iis to move me to tliat, for 
if they liad, I should have i)ut a mark upon them, 
and wade them such an example that all posterity 
should know my intention by it, for jny intention was 
ever to govern according to the law. I desire to bo 
rightly understood. 1 told you that in my conscience 
I cannot condemn him of high treason, yet I cannot i 
say I can clear him of misdemeanours ; therofoi'o 
I hope tliat you may find a way to satisfy justice and ! 
your own fears, and not to press upon my conscience. 

1 hope you know what a tender thing conscience is. 
'Jb witisfy my people, 1 would do great matters ; but 
ill this of conscience, no fear, no respect ^whatover, 
shall ever make mo go against it. Certainly, 1 have 
not so ill deseived of the parliament this time that 
they should press mo in this lender yioint.” 

Oi all tho injudicious speeches delivered by Charles 
in tho course of his life, one more wortliless and unwise 
never came finm his lips. The “ three gicat truths ” 
ho told his hearers were, as eveiy one of thorn knew, 
from facts clearly and abundantly proved at Stra^ord’s 
trial, throe groat imtniths ; and if this alone was not 
enough to laise a feeling of contempt towards tho 
king, tho supplicating and almost whiniug tone of his 
addiess comideted the impression. In tho words of- 
Clarendon: “Tho event proved very fatjd;<»for the 
king no sooner n turned from tlie lords, tlian the 
House \>f Commons, in great passion and fury, do- 
clarod this last act of his majesty to bo ‘the mosii 
unparalleled breach of privilege that had ever hap- 
pened ; that if Ills majesty might lake notice what 
bills wore passing in either house, and declare his 
1 own opinion, it was to foixjudge their counsels, and 


tlioy should not bo able the , eohunon- 

wealth with wholesome laws; that this was the 
greatest obstruction of justice that could be 
and that they wore bound to maintain the privut^os 
of parliament wiUi many other sharp disc^^firsos to 
that purpose.” 

The effects of tho unwise step of Choilos were felt 
immediately among tho people, as well as in tho 
House of Commons. Two days after tho delivery 
of his speech, on Monday, tiio 3rd of May, a vast 
crowd of people from the city, to tho number of five 
thousand or upwards, thronged down to W'ostminstor, 
clamouring that sentence should bo passed against 
Strafford, and threatening vengeance on all opposing 
tlie bill of attainder. Tho lords, feeling greatly 
alarmed at tho tunmlt, at onco despatehod a message 
to tho lower house, asking for a conference! but re- 
ceived tho reply that tho members were engaged in 
business of the highest importance which could not 
bo postponed. Since six o’clock in the morning the 
commons had been sitting with closed doors, to listen 
and debate upon a plot revealed by Pym “ to distract 
the English army and debauch them against the par- 
liament,” which was serious enough to atti’ogt tho 
whole of their •attention. Tho plot, partly the in- 
vention of the queen and her priests, consisted in 
bringing the army from York to London, so as to 
give tlio crown power both to liberate the earl of 
Strafford and to overawe parliainont ; and it had prtH 
ceoded so far that the two loaders, Henry IVroy, 
brother of tho earl of Northumberland, and Colonel 
Gooi-go Goring, eldest son of Len d Goring, and goveimor 
of Portsmouth, had obtained the king’s consent to the 
scheme, (fiiarles showing himself reckless onougii to 
iHjstow it not only verbally but in wilting. ^ great 
many preparations had been made already, when the 
two leaders commenced quarrelling with each oUier 
for jii'ccodenco, which led to Colonel Goring com- 
municating some details of tho entoiprlso to one of 
his friends. Lord Newark, wdio in turn disclosed them 
to othci's, till, by. a singular tiam of circumstances, 
the affair came to tho knowledge of Pvm, who dis- 
ontanghMl its mysteries vitli a skilful hand. On 
finding that everything had been diseoverod, the 
colonel camo^' forwai d as an informer, confessing not 
only to the intention of tho conspirators to briiigftthe 
army to Lomlon and liberate Stindord, but to a plan 
of the queen, which, it was said, the king had also 
. sanctioned, of introducing French troops into England, 
and iu the first instance into Portsmouth. 

Tho narrative oi the plot by Pym caused tho greatest 
consternation and excitement, under tho* influenoo 
of which it was resolved that a “ Pi'otestation ” should 
be drawn up, similar to tho Covenant of Scotland, 
binding all the members of the House of Commons to 
defend the “true reformed Protestant religion,” “the 
jHiwer and privileges of parliament,” and “ the lawful 
rights and liberties of tike people.” Every member 
of the house, four hundred and fifteen being present, ; 
took oath on tho l^otesiation, and set his name to it; ^ 
and the oxAltation rising witli tho deed, it was do- j 
cided to send tho document to tho upixir house, that 
tho lords likewise might append their siguaturetji, 
^With the London crowd still at thd) gates, She peons 
dai-ed not refuse tho demand, and all except two 
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a];>peiided thoir names to tlio English Covenant. With 
still unabated oxcitoindtit, the commons continued 
sitting by candlelight, and with closed doors, till eight 
o’clock at night Votes wore passed that eominissioners 
should boisent to the army in the north, that tho militia 
forces in Wiltshiio and Hampshire should be drawn 
towards Portsmouth, and those of Sussex and Kent 
around Dover, and that any person suggesting or 
advising the introduction of foreign tix)ops into 
England should bo deemed a traitor to tho common- 
wealth. It was finally resolved upon to tender the 
Jh’otestation to all subjects of tho king, with the 
declaration that those refusing it should be looked 
upon as enemies of the nation. “ This was conceived 
to be,” according to Rush worth, “ a true tost of every 
good subject, a yhiblndeth to distinguish the Ephraim- 
itea from tho Gileadites.” 

'J’lio dly after tho di awing up of the Protestation, 
Tuesday,^ tho 4th of Ma 3 % John I^ym brought forwanl 
a motion of higher importance than any that had yet 
been 'laid before tho House of Commons.* lie and 
the other parliamentaiy leaders had boon fully con- 
scious all along, and the events of the last few days 
had iin}m'ss(‘d tho fact with iuereased strength upon 
their minds, that tho power which tkey had newly 
acquired was without suhst-anco as long as the kmg 
hold tho legal weapon of dissol iition in his hands, and 
ili^'y now projiared to wrench it from him bjr a 
step of extraordinary boldness. The bill brought 
in by Pym, and for wlihdi ho claimed tho irame^diato 
attention of the house, simply enacted that “ to pre- 
vent inoonvonionce which may happen by tho un- 
timely adjourning, jprorogiiiftg, or dissolving this< 
present parliament,” its sitiings should ho pennaneut, 
so'far that the king should have no power to end them 
or suspeiftl them, •without the assent of lords and com- 
niona by a formal vote. As direct ground, or pretext, 
for a iiK'asure effecting a tremendous change in tho fiin- 
damontal ]aws,of the refilrn, and completely ifjiscttiug 
the old balanco between parliament and royalty, Pyin 
shrewdly put forward a money cpiostiou, well fitted 
to veil tho deep BUKj)icion in tho Thing’s honesty, 
of which all men’s minds were full, hut which none 
felt allowed to express, ^t was tho necessity of 
raising the necessary sums for the i)ayn>ent of the 
two armies in tho north, which, as had been found 
alnmfy, could bo done only on tho faith of tho repro- 
Bonkitivcs of tho nation, tlie morclianls of London and 
tho monied interest of England generally refusing to 
make tho least advances on more crown gq^rantec. 
Latterly, some great capitalists liad strongly demurred 
to enter upon any fuither loans until some assurance 
was given them that the psuliament would not be as 
evanescent as must of its prodooossors ; and their 
protests were i-oad by Pym, together with letters 
from tho earl of Montrose, commander of tho Scotch 
troops at Newcastle, intimating that unless some i*cgu- 
larity of pay wore secured to his men, they must 
resort to fioe quarters on the inhabitants of Northlmj- 
berland. • 

^ The reasons thus given wore deemed quite suffi- 
cient by the ooimnons, and the bill upsetting the 
highest prerogath-o of tho crown of England was 
adopted with great alaeiity. It was read three times 
on three successivcf days, and on Friday, tho 7 th of 


May, tho commons resoUred, by a nearly unanimous 
vote, “that this parliament shall not bo adjourned, 

! prorogued, or dissolved, but by act of parliuniont.” 
As soon as passed, tho bill was sent to the lords, who 
made a faint attempt to modify its etfocts by inserling 
a clause that the statute should coutmuo in force lor 
only two years. However, tho commons were in no 
mood to undo Ij^oir work by adopting sucli a limilu 
tion of the power whi(di they hud succeeded m 
grasping; and upon stoutly insisting that the bill 
voted by thorn should pass without change, the peers 
at once gave way. On Saturday, tho Bfch of May, at 
a vciy thin meeting of tho upper house, many loi ds 
staying away for fear of tlio king, and many more for 
fear of the people, tho bill for tho continnanco of par- 
liament was adopted by i» small majority, together with 
the act of attainder against tho eail of Stratford. llotJi 
bills, Tilore important in thoir oonsetiueiicos tlmu any 
over pfissod wit) dn tlio walls of St. Stcpluui’s chapel, 
were laid before tho king tho same flay, I’ym and his 
colleagues showing a fierce doterminatioTPriot to lose 
a minute in tho pi ogress of the great battle in which 
they wore engaged. Av.ommiitoo of both lionses, with 
Pym for spokesman, and including, among others, 
Sir Simonds IVEwes, canied the weighty document 
to Whitehall late on th(5 Satuiday afterncK)!!. “Tho 
king,” Sir Simonds noted down, “looking voiy sa<lly, 
said ho would take time to consuler, and give them 
an answer on Monday, at ten/>f the clock.” 

Tho hours that intorvonod between tho Satuiday 
afternoon and tho Monday morning woie pregnant 
witli the fate ef asking and the fato of a nation, 
Charles himself, small as was liis sagacity, could not 
fail to see that tho ciisis at wliich he had univ'od i 
was tho turning-point of his career, and that in his 
hands was left tho decision of his own, as of England’s 
weal and woo. Two roads, and two only, oiicncd 
before him, between which ho might make his choieo 
as a wise sovereign, or cither, at least, as an honest 
man : the first was to go frankly and uprightly with 
the representatives of tho nation, and tiie second to 
go frankly and uprightly against them. A true king, 
seeking his happiness in that of the subjects entrnsti'd 
to his c ire, could not hut choose tho first , but even the 
adoption of ^ho second would not have been undignified 
or unbecoming in a monarch in the position of Charles. 
Ho possessed still tho full legal and constitniional 
power to refuse his assent to both bills laid before 
liiin by the parliament ; and he could give confidenco 
to his friends, and extort respect even Iroiu his 
cnemiowS, by showing his determination not to abdicate 
any part of his authority, nor abandon one of his 
most faithful servants. There were difficulties, hut 
not insuperable, in carrying out tho latte* resolution. 
Thougli having lost the afiection of his subjects by 
monstroin* inisgovemment, ho was still sure of their 
loyalty, as long as keeping in tho legal path and ab- 
staining fiioin arbitrary measures, and few were there 
prepared to bo unfaithful to him as long as he was 
iaitlifnl to them and faithful to himself. 

.|5ut to his own immense misfortune, no loss than 
that of tho nation, Charles resolved once more to act 
without faith, and to seek the ^ of his diflicultios by 
ivalking on tho ‘crooked road i fraud and duplicity. 
On advice pai'ily of his consort, who, like a tine 
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^ inlinguea, and was now liolding the tTircetoB of lialf 
a dozen conapiraoies in her liands, aiid i^rily of some 
of the bishops of Land’s party, the king made np his 
mind to give his consent to the two biJls before him ; 
but at the same time to use all possible underhand 
means to fioo himself from the i cstraints thus volun- 
tarily accepted, Jn order to make a Compromise with 
his own better nature fur (consenting to the death of 
Strafford, he sumnionod the archbishop of Armagh, 
James Usher, a master in sojdiistry, to give him 
advice, religious as well as jK>liticaJ, upon the sub- 
ject. The aichbishop, fully awai’O of the duties his 
majesty cxpe<*tfd him to perfonn, entered with him 
into a long disensbioii “abo\it eoiiscieiiCcV’ layh^g it 
down, finally, as ropoited by Clarendon, “that there 
was a private and a public conscience ; thrt Lis 
public C(mscionco as a king miglit not only dispense 
with, but oblige ^him to do that which w’as against 
liis private conscience as a man ; that the t|uestion 
was not as to whether he should save the earl of 
Strafford, but wbelhcr he shfuild polish with liiin ; 
and that, lastly, tlie conscience of a king to jireserve 
his kingdom, the ctmsoionoo of a husband to pH‘- 
sei VO his wife, and the eonscicnce of a lather to pru- 
servo his children, all which were now in danger, 
W(iighod down abmidanily all the considerations the 
conscience of a master or of a friend could suggest 
to him for the proservafion of a fritmd or a servant.*’ 
Having listened to this remarkable counsel, duly 
appreciating the fine distinction bejLweon the two 
kinds of consciences, private and public, it was 
impossible for Charles fuither to withhold his assent 
to the death of Strafford. 

'As jiromised, on Monday morning, the lOtli of May, 
tJio king delivered his answers to tlie two bills pre- 
sented to Lim on Satuiday. The earl of Arundel and 
three other loi ds of the privy council Jiaving gone as a 
loyal commission to the upper house, the commons 
weie summoned to the bar, and informed that bis 
majesty did give his assent to the act of attainder 
against the earl of Stiailbrd, as well as to tlie bill 
suspending his royal prerogative of dissolving par- 
liament. On the same day the wai rant was passed 
under the great seal for the execution of^ the carl of 
fcjti affoid, the time fixed on being Wednesday, the 1 2th 
of May. All seemed accom]Jished now , but, to tlioir 
gTcat astonishment, the ooiamous were once moie siim- 
nitmod to the bar ot the lords on Tuesday, the 11th 
of May, this time to hear the reading of a loiter from 
the king, cariiod, to add to its impi’essivenOss, by the 
hands of the IHUo prince of Wales, just eleven years 
old. It wa|a loiter piliful in the extreme, aifd such 
as, piobably, no king had ever before written to liis 
subjects. “ My lords,*’* the note ran, “ I did yesteiday 
satisfy the justice of the kingdom by passing the bill 
of attainder against the carl of K traffoi d ; but mercy 
being as inherent and inseparable to a king as justice, 
I d( ‘=*iro at this time in some measure to show it, by 
suffeiing that unfortunaio man to fulfil the natural 
course of liis life in clostj imprisonment, yet so that 
if ho over make the least attempt to escape, or offer, 
directly or indiiootly, to meddle in any soif of public 
business, especially with me, either by message o» 
loiter, it shall cost liiia his life, without further ^ro- 


... TWs^if it may be donii without the diisoouteut 
of my people, would bo an unspeokablo contentment 
to mo ; to whieli end, in the first place, I by this 
letter do earnestly desire your approl^tion ; and, to 
endear it more, have chosen him to capy it that of 
all your house is mo^it dear to mo. So 1 dosiro 
that by a conference you will give the House of 
Commons contentment, assuring you that tb© ©seer- 
cise of mercy is no more pleasing to mo than to 
see both houses of parliament consent, for my 
sake, tliat 1 should moderate the severity of the law 
in so important a case. 1 will not say that your 
complying with me in this my intended moroy shall 
make me more willing, but ceilaiuly it will make 
me more ohcorful, in granting your just grievances. 
But, if no less than his life can satisfy my people, I 
must say * Fiat jnstitia.* Thus, again recoxiMnending 
the consideraiion of my intention to you, I ^st your * 
unalteiable and affectionate fiiend, Charles Kex.** 

There x/as a postscript to the lettei, raoio dxtra- 
ordinaiy almost than the note itself. “If ho must 
die,” his maje.sty observed, citlu*r believing in the 
utter uselessness of bis plea foi mercy, or Avishing it 
to be so, “it were cUmij ty to ropiitwc him till 
S.it.iiday.*’ 'rtio loyal message hatl to be read twice, 
so passing strange seemed its contents; and having 
been taken into “ seiioiis and sad consideiation ’* by 
the loids, the commons declining all int(*rforcnco, 
twelve peers were despatched to tell tht» king that 
the upper house could not advise cither to alter the 
senteneo against the carl of Strafibid, or even to post- 
I pone his execution to 'the end of the week. While 
^thoy wore still speaking, sijrrowfid, and in deep 
liumility, Charles interrupted them, crying, “ Wliht 
I intended by niy letter was with an ^ if’ — iWt miglit 
be done with the contentment of my people. If that 
cannot be, 1 say again, *Fiat justitiar** An bour 
after, tho annoiincomcnt was made to Stafford that 
he must die the next morning, lie lifted up his 
hands iii despair, crying, “ l*ut not your trust in 
princes, nor in “the sons of men, for in them thci*e 
is no salvation.’* 

tSti afford died with a<foititude beeorniiig his cha- 
racter, thoygli pursued to the last moment of his 
existence by the hatred of the p(.'oplo. Being led 
from his prison to the scaflbld on '3\jwer Hill, early 
on Wednesday morning, ho stopped for a monuiut 
under the window of the cell wJieie I^aud was con- 
fined. Oii the archbishop coming forward to the injn 
bars, ho^ bowed low, crying, “My lord, your prayers 
and your bh'ssing.” Laud stretched o^t his arms ; 
but a glance at the amdemned man, the scaffold, tlio 
executioner, and glittering axe, made liim feel faint,' 
and ovcrcjome wiib grief and horror, ho sank to the 
ground. But the earl marched on boldly, amidst the 
yells and curses of tlie mob that was pressing upon 
iiim from all sides. Not far from the Tower gato the 
violence of the crowd became so great that the lieu- 
tenant of the gu^rd desired a (K)ach to be brought 
fur his prisoner, f6ariug the multitudo might tear 
him pieces. However, Strailbrd declined the offer, 
exclaiming, with a smile, “ No, master lieutenant, I 
dare look death in the face, and 1 hope the. people 
too. Have you a care that 1 m not oscaTie, and I 
caro|nol how I die, whether by the hum of the 
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executioner or the macincss and fury of the jpooplo — with more inteuBO affliction still, that they perceived, 
if that will give thorn content, it is all one to mo/* at the end of a veiy sliort time, that ho had Icanied 
Arrived upon tho Bcaffbld, not even iho Murging ahsoliitoly notlnng in the school of advci-bity. During 
sea of human heads, more than a hundred thousand tlie trial of Straflord, bills for Iho ab(jlition of thoKo 
in number, a gi-eatcr crowd than had over before obnoxious instniraoiits of tyranny, the High Coin- 
assembled on ^ibwor Hill, made tho earl tremble for mission Court, tho Star (’harabor, and the Court of 
a moment. After exchanging a few words with his the Marches ot Wales, laid piussed the comniuns, yet 
brotiior, Sir George Wemtworth, and listening to tho wore not laid Ixjforo the lords fill after the (jaiTs 
spiritual consolailon of the archbishop of Armagh, oxecutiob, and being aiiprovod of in the upper house, 
James Uslier, ho addressed tho masses in a shoit weie then transmitted to tho king, together witli a 
speech, expressing his devotion to the church of new financial law, imposing a poll tax. Tlio latter 
England, his loyalty to tlio king, and his unalteicd obtained at once the royal assent, but the former the 
attachment to the people, hut tolling them, finally, king chose to ignore, in tho hope, proliabl^^ that t, he 
that “ho was come tJiilher to satisfy them with his bills might bo fo»-gotien in the umltiplicity oflegisla- 
hcad, but that ho much feared the reforiuution, begun tiv-o business before pai liarnciit ; and it w.is not 
in bloocL would not piovo so fortunate to the king- Isifoip ho had boon ehai ply ivini tided of his neglect 
dom asfthcy expected and as ho wished.” I'hon ho that*he sent them hack us passed, 'flie oirenm- 
said his last pitiycis, took off his doublet, ariangod stance created much suspicion and dis(5orif(*nt., which 
liis hair carefully, so as nut to interfere \^tli the axe was greatly angmonted on its lieillg discovered that 
that was to fall upon his netik, and all prepaiaiiuns new plots were stirring at court, 
finislted “with marvellous trampiillity,” laid his head 'i'he queen as before figured as chief mover and 
iqK>n tho block. The executioner severed it with one instigator in these plbts. Her majesty had leceived 
blow of his heavy axe, and holding it up by tho hair just before,^ her molher, Mario de Medici, on a 
over tho scatlbld, shouted “God sji VC the king IJiero visit, tho august lady having been expelled from 
was no responses to Iho (uy from the crowd, which for France by Kichclieu on account of her intrigues; 
ji, moment appeared stupefied, satiated with^ tho and it was found now that she was <ontiiiuing the 
^sfght of the blood of their encmj^ name occupation in England, impressed with the idea 

(Jjuietly and jrcacefully Iho vast multitude dispersed of being able to lestoro the fallen fortunes of her 
ill all directions; but toWrds the evening the general royal son by holding long confer ences with jniesls, 
siUisfaetion found vent in rapturous shouts and many Capuchin friars, and all kinds of adventurers, native 
noisy manifestations, intensely distasteful to the more and foreign. •Clunlcs himself was not directly at 
fervent among the king’s partisans. “To show hoW fault in the matter, for so far from a]>p>eeia ting the 
mad this pooiile are,” one of them, Sir Philip Warwick, services of his vigoious molhor-in-law, lie exhibited 
wiote to a friend, “especially in and about this a cordial dislike to hot ; nevertheless, the cabals she 
brnijhh city, on the evening of the day of tho call’s and her daughter sot on foot wore scarcely tire less 
(ixocniion, Hie greatest demonstrations of joy that iniscliiovous on tliis account, tho king’s name being 
possibly could he expressed ran through yie whole ireely used on all occasions, and his pride, weakiu'ss, 
town and country heieahont. Many tliat came up and indecision played upon in a manner which left 
to tfAvn on purpose to see the execution rode bjiek in him in the position of an actual accjompliee. The 
triumph, waving their hats, und wUh all expressions great object of Henrietta Maria, as^ of her bustling 
of joy, and through every place they wmit crying, mother, was to bring tho troops in the north of 
‘His "head is olTI his head is olVI’ Jn many places England to London, “to rally lound the throne,” 
they conhnittod insoloneos uxion, and broke tho which end they sought to achieve by keeiring up a 
windows of those per sons who wmuld libt solemnize train of c^nissarios, and debauching as many ojSieers 
tho4'estival with a bonfire : so ignorant and brutish and soldiers as they could lay hold ot. It was impos- 
is tho multitude.” sihlo that these doings should not Ikujoiuo known, 

It was expected by the modiu’uto men of all and parliament hesitated not to pnt a stop to them at 
parties that tho death of Strafford would calm onco. To get as near tho originators as possible, tho 
the universal excilomoni, and give rise* to inoro queen’s confessor, leather Philij), a Jesuit deoplv 
liarmonious action between tire king*and parliament; implicated in all tho plots, was burnmoiiod to tho liar 
but tho events of the next few Avocks made tho hope of the House of Commons; but the priest had pluck 
of it extremely uncertain. Tho question of peace now as wpll as cunning, and on, tho summons being 
more than ever depended uiwn the good faith and handed to him, he Ixddly refused obedieiic‘e, declarrng 
sinoer'ity of the king. There could be no doubt that that he was under the or dors of the king and qm^cn, 
if he would honestly fulfil the expressed wishes of and not of ijarliamoiit. Sharper measures now 
the nation, all excitement and angry feelings would became nocerssary, and a warrant being lifsued against 
soon bo lulled to rest; but, on the other hand, Jthero him, the«Jcsiiit was committed to the lower, after 
could bo no doubt likewise, that if continuing his old a vain attempt of his royal mistress to save him from 
course of double-dealing and dissiiftulat ion, the whole tho grip of the parliamentary messengciYi. Articles 
host of furious passions that had boon aixiused in the ol impeachment were drawm up at the same time 
course of tho last six montlis w'ould flame up more against Father Philip, but ab*indoned soon after, the 
fiercely and bitterly than before, leading to events commons deeming it beneath ! heir dignity to pmso- 
the import of wWch as yet none could foresee. It,, cute a mere tool like him, ub long as they couJci n|t 
was with intense anxiety, therefore, that all thonght- raoch the hands that set him in movemont. i t was 
ful men kept watehmg th© conduct of CliarlM, and resolved, i^th© meanwhile, to send a i^'tnonstrance 
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to tho king, requesting that *ho would bo “very posing, however, tlio removal* of bishops from thoir 
sparing in emending for papists to court and that tho house. After several fruitless conforeuces, tho coiu- 
persons of tho most active papists, of whatever degi’ce, inons refused the alteration, and the npors likewise 
Ik might bo tio restrainotl as was nocos^<ary for tho good deedining to give "way, tho hitter finally, on the 7th 
of the kingdom. Mario do Medici understood tho of June, throw nut the entire bill at the third reading, 
purport of tho message sufficiently well to express As soon as tho fate of the act was no longer doubtful 
her intention to leave England forthwith ; whcrou|ion though before its actual rejection, tho leaders of the 
the commons, more gallant in the case than Cardinal TJouso of Commons resolved to advance a long step, 
liicholieu had boon, at once declared their Aadiness They held the time had come when, tho lords spiritual 
to pay her travelling oxpons(^s. and temporal refusing all eoniproiniso, they must lay 

In the midst of all these machinations, a great the axo to the tree and how dow'ii episcopacy itself. On 
movement, almost unobserved by (Charles, though tho 27lh of May, a petition from Lincolnshire, “with 
inliiiitely nioio important than all tlio intrigues of many hands to it,” praying for tho abolition of tho 
queen, queon-mothor, Jesuits, and Capuchins, was goveininont of archbishops, bishops, and subordinate 
going on in tho House of IJommons. The grciit church dignitaries, was piesented by Sir John Wray, 
question of religion, hidden fur a time under tho all- member for tho county, and on tho following day 
absorbing trial of tho earl of Strafford, was tufning Sir Edward Deering, member for K(mi, broit^bt in a 
up again, and on its reappearance it was seen that bill based upon tliis proposition, wliicli was iustfintly 
the constitution of the lower house had undergone a read tho fii;st time. Sir Edwaid was not tho fru^mcr 
vast changj, Tho parties now had come to be more of tho all-imiv^rtant measure, but a liuiuble tool, re- 
sharply divided, tlioso in favour of tlio imiintcnanco gretful, soon after, of bis own acts. Repenting, the 
of episcopal govemment, whotlier moderate or ex- year aRor, that ho had been bold cnongli to run a 
troino, had been brought to unite undqr a common nnu'k at cpisco|)acy, ho published an “ A]>ology,” in 
banner, while their opponents of all bliades bad like- which he disoJosod the inio authors of tho groat 
wise ranged tliomselves together in close phalaux. All movement towauls a second IbJbi ination. “ 
tho great political leaders in the house, Pyrn, bill,” confessed the member for Kent, “ was pressed 
Hampden, and St. John at the head of them, who had into* ray hands by Sir Aithur Hosiliigo, being 
hitherto discountrcnanced extreme measures, had now brought nnt-o him by Sir Henry Vane and Master 
amved to unite closely with the Pn byterians, as tho Oliver Cionnvcll.” 

only part}!^ on whoso co-operation they could leckou Tho “Lord of tlio Fens,” hilonlly rising in par- 
with certainty, whoso devotion iwas* inoxhaustiblo, liamont, but as yet not before the public gaze, had 
who alone had fixed principles, w^ho were ardent and comowhat miscalculated* tho position of paitios in 
anxious to acx^oraplish soinolbiiig more than superficial bringing in liis bill for tho doHtru(‘tio.i of e}>isco})acy. 
changes, wliich might bo swept away by another turn Events bad not marched quite far enough for such a 
of tlio wheel, and, finally, who had tho means as well step, and it bccanio manifest in a few diiys fliat tlu) 
as tho u ill to effect a complete revolution in church measure, if passed at all through tho lower house, 
and state. The gradual progress of party movement would be carried by so small a majority as to give 
oxliibitcd itself clearly in tho votes of tho commons on the lords*^caiiso to icject it immediately.*. 'I'hc second 
religious subjects. The first largely-signed jictifion reading of tho bill was o])pos('d by Edward lJyd(\ 
of the city of London against bishops was simply Sir John Culpeper, and other meinbcis who liad 
ordered to bo shelved; but a similar petition from tho hithertx) boon reckoned among tbi^ zealous mllnTcnts 
country, coming a mxmth after, was set aside only of the popular party, but who now lefused to go with 
after a lengthened debate. Moio remonstrances of it. Edwaid Hyde, whoso socossion gave gi cut delight 
tho sarao nature coming in, a special conqiiit-tco was to tho eoui't faction, ho iKung looked upon as one of 
appointed to consider them, and on its report, tho tho ablest inoiiibcis of tho lower bouse, opposed the 
commons, on tho lOtli of March, passed tho resolution, moasuro on tlio ground that tho church and state of 
“That tho legislative and judicial powci of bishops England I'ad fiourished “many liiimlred years” in 
in the House of Peeiv is a groat hindranco t(> tjio much happiness under tho existing foim of govorn- 
discharge of their spiritual functions, prejudicial to ment, an^l that tlio niaiteis contained iu tho bill were 
tho oommonwcaltli, and fit to bo taken away by a “of very gieat weiglit,” which was niuhuiiablo. In 
hill.” Hyde, SirSiinonds D’Ewes eaino forward, re- 

Tho vote was tho first sign of tho now coalition minding him that the episcopal cliiirnh of England, . 
that was rising into existence in tho lower house, and so far from being “ many hundred years ” old, had not 
it was followed by others more and more significant, yet roots of more than a centiuy ; to which I’yin added 
On the lOtli of JMureh a resolution was passed against that, during tins comparatively short poiiod, “tho 
the cmployftietit of bishops and clcrg 3 T:ncn in tho bishops had well nigli mined all religion amongst us, 
commission of tho peace, and on tho 22nd of •tho same and were not willing to yield to the least reforma - 
mouth they woio declared unfit to servo as privy tiori.* Denzil Holies stirred up tlio jealousy of tho 
counc.''lorB or in any iompoml office. A bill was commons by tolling them that “ some of the bishops, 
next introducxsd, loiimh d on ibeso resolutions, aid since tlio opposition in tho lords to the last bill sent 
having pas"-.od through tho regular forins, was sent to up to them, had boasted that they would sit in tho 
the upper house on tho 1st of May, Hero it was upper house in despite of tho lower house.” But 
read a first and a second time, anj referred to a notwithstanding all tho argumentsujmployed by Pym 
committee, but on being reported on, tho lords pasjjpd* and his colleagues, tho cKjcond roadmg of tho hill was 
resolutions expressing general assent to tho bill, op- carriM only by tho small majority of 139 against 108, 
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%»d having i^asficd intc^eommittne, the loaders quiotly 
fesolved to ix)stpoiio further eflbrts in the matter. 

In the mean time it wes deemed noceseary to 
fortify the paity organisation more than had been 
hitherto done, and hiing over as many members 
as possible to the liberal-Prosbytorian camp. The 
exertions made, rather chai-acteristio of tJio time, 
wore described by liOid Clarendon in his “Life,” he 
relating what liappened to “ Mr. ITydo,” that is to 
himself. “ When Mr. Hyde sat in the chair, in tlio 
grand committee of the house for tho extirpation of 
episcopacy, all that party made great court to him ; 
and tho house keeping those disordiirly hours, and 
seldom rising till after four of the clock in tho after- 
noon, they frecjuiuitly impoi turn'd him to dine with 
Ihem at Mr. I'ym’s lodging, wliicli was at SirKichaid 
Manly’»| liouse, in a little court holiiiid Wc'stminster 
Hall, frhera he, with Mr. Hampden, Sir Arthur 
IJesilrig(\ and two or throe more upon a stock kept a 
t^ihlfe, where iliey transacted much biisiness, and 
invited thither those of whose convcfi'sion they had 
any hope. One day, after dinner, Nathaniel Fiennes, 
who that day likewise dined thcie, asked Mr. Hyde 
wlujthi'r he would lide into the fields and take a little, 
air, it being a fine evening, which,* tho other# con- 
senting to, they sent fi>r their horses; and riding to- 
-gvther in the fields between Westminster and Cl^dsea, 
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Mr. Fiennes asked him what it was that inclined him 
to adheio so passionately to tho church, which could 
not |K)ssihly bo supported. lie answered, that ho 
could have no other obligation than that of his con- 
science and his reason that amid move with him, for 
ho had no relation or dopondciico upon any church- 
man that could dispose him to it; hut that ho c^uld 
not conceive how religion cx)uld Ix) preserved without 
hisliops, or how the government of tho state could 
well subsist if tho govomment of the church were 
alt^ircd, and asked him what govomment tlioy^eant 
to introduce in its place. To which ho answered, that 
there would l>o time enough to think of that; but 
OBSUi'ed him, and wished him to romemher what ho 
said, that if the king resolved to defend the bishops 
it would cast <ho kingdom much hltnid, and would be 
tho ocoision of sharp a war as had over been im 
England, for that tlioio was so great a number of] 
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good men who had resaived to lose their lives bofuro 
they would submit to that government.” 

While tho bill for tho abolition of episcopacy was 
being discussed, rumours of plots and conspiracies went 
flying about the lower house, disturbing the dehaU^s, 
and giving rise to sometimes pathetic and somotiiiu s 
ludici’ous scenes. It was well known that extia- 
ordinary cflbrftj wore made by tho king, not only 
to oveitlirow the bill, but to destroy tlie iiifluonco 
of the Proshyterian party in the House of Oummoiis ; 
and tho fear was, that being goaded into madness by 
tho instigations of the queen and tho bishoj^s together, 
ho might have recourse some day to violent moans to 
rid himself of those whom lie was taught to look 
upon as his mortal enemies. Towards the end of 
May, the bruit of a new gunpowder plot got ciiri-ent 
amo^g the members, causing such fright as to load to 
an interruption of the sittings, and an order that all 
tho collars under tho parliament building should l»e 
carefully scarohed, and tlie result *bo rejjortcd to the 
lioiiso.* No fresh Guy Fawkes was found, and tho whole 
story turned out an idle rumour ; but this did not 
pi event tho occnnoncc, a few days after, of a straugo 
scone of alaim. 

Tlio scene was destructive almost of the dignity 
of tho representatives of tho nation. As told by 
8ir Bimonds D’Ewes, indefatigable note-taker, “ Theie 
were broken some few lathes in tho lowest south 
window, at tho going up of tho gallery, which gave 
a sudden craclc, and much affrighted the house. Tho 
gentlemen in tho gallery most of them ran away 
into tho comihittdb chamber, whore tJioy drew their 
swords. It came by one Mr. Moilo, who let a paptu* 
fall in tho vacant place between the fiwtid window and 
tho gallery, and stooping to lake it nj>, witli his 
weight broke a few lathes, wljieli made a sudden noise, 
niucli like tho fall of puit of a scaffold. All tho 
gentlemen under the gallery in an amaze leaped 
down, and some fell one u]>on another; some inn 
away out of llio house, as m3' Ijord Granbonio [eldest 
son of (\'cil, earl of Balisburv, returned to i>arliiimont 
for HoHfotd) and otheis. Tho people also running 
amazed thiough Wostuiinstor Hall, old Bir Nobeit 
Mansell drew his swoid, and hade them stand like 
true Englishmen, no one being able to report Ibo 
cause of their flight; but no man stayed with him. 
But lie advanced alone out of tho hail, towaids the 
House of Commons, with his sword drawn. Mr. 
Thomas Eailo broke his shin, and Sir Fiedoriok 
Cornwallis [representative of E3’^o, distinguislicd 
member of the asirt paid}' in the lower liouso, and 
particular!}’’ nice as to Ins personal appearance] had 
his bat all dusted with the limo tliat was scattered 
with tho broach of the lathes. Mr. 5 ohn Hotham 
met some of our house running away, and asked the 
cause; but they not telling it, pursuing their flight, ho 
came to the door to inquire the aause, cdViceiving that 
there hifd l)cen some division in the house concerning 
tho deans and chapters. Sir John Wmy conceived 
that there had been some treason against us ; Sir 
Edward Kodiioy had a fall. After much exmfusiou, 
tho speaker, standing up a jl while, did first spy 
tho error before any other stood at tin' upper 
end of tho house whore I was, near niy oouslani 
^000.’" Sir Simonds, together with many other 
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nienibors, felt isiomowliat ashamo<l of tho wliole affair, 
but could give reasons for it. “ It is very true,” ho 
noted down, “that there hath boon a groat pusil- 
laYiiinity and wcjalriiess in such a gi’eat and honourable 
assembly as tho House of Commons ; but tho trutli is, 
tho hto groat treacherous dosign of tlio Papists boing 
not yet fully discovoiod, wo may bo a little excused 
in our too deep apprehensions.” 

Tlio apprebonsions, grwit already, were considerably 
increased towards tlio end of June, 1641, by the 
announcement that the king intended going tc Scot- 
land, and to enter into more intimate communication 
with his northern suhjcKjts. From what had come 
to their cars before, tho leaders of the popular party 
in i>a!liamcnt had much reason to suspect the journey 
as being fraught with evil designs, tho fact having 
been proved to them that tlio earl of Montrose^ for- 
merly one of tJio ostensible leaders of tho Presbyterian 
party in Scotland, Ij id for some time past been playing 
a very ambiguous game between the court and tho 
Covenantors, evidently bent upon getting a part of 
the army to esiwiiso the king's interests. Montrose 
was closcJ^" watcliecl by his personal enemy and political 
rival, the earl of Argyle; and the latter 'having suc- 
ceeded in getting into the secrets of a clandestine 
coiTospondcncc he was cany in g on witli the court, 
gave inlonnation Ihoicof to Ins Proshy tovian allies in 
the House of Commons, who at once took steps to 
frustrate tho now conspiracy. On tho motion of 
Pyin, a comm it fee of seven mcii)]>ors was apix)infed 
on the 23id of Juno, to prepare the hc 4 ds fur a eonfer- 
enco witli the upper house, wliicJi took place on tho 
following day, the leader of tho commons acting as 
Rp()k<\sman. I’ym now informed tho peers that “ they 
had lately found out very malignant and pcstifoions 
d<;8igns, set on foot, or plotted, to trouble the peac*o of 
tho kingdom, the which, though they wore provonttHl, 
were still pursued,” in consequence of which ho 
brought forward ten propositions. 

Tho first of tho propositions was to disband tho 
English troops, and to invite tho chiefs of the Scotch 
army to return liomo and likewise discharge their nmn. 
It was absolutely nooossaiy, Pym argued, that this 
should be done at once, as the rnaintonanco of so 
many soldiers was not only an intolerabto financial 
burthen, but a great soiiico <^f political danger, Tho 
second ptoposal was to petition the kir^g, either to 
give up his proposed journey to Scotland, or to {jost- 
pono it until tho two armies wore disbanded , while 
the third was to petition his majesty, furthermore, to 
remove “all evil counsellors,” and ai)point such as tlie 
)>arliament might have cause to look upon with (son- 
lidenco. Tl^o fourtij, fifth, and sixth propositions 
related tc» tho queen, who was to be requosted to toko 
some tinst worthy men 'into her service, to entertain 
“ no Jesuits ^or any native piiests,” to dismiss tho 
ooUoge of (Capuchin friars, to bring tho royal children 
up in the true Protestant religion, and to discourage 
jmpists coming to court. The seventh proposal was 
to petition the king not to hold di^dumatic intercoun^ 
with papal envoyi*, lior to appoint ambassadors to the 
pope, either in his own name or that of the queen, nor 
inde^, to keep up any a)minunicati(*n ^/ith tho court 
of Rome. Tho eighth proposition was to miuost his 
majesty that, for the sexjurity and peace of tho king- 


dom, the places of strength and important posts in the 
administration might bo “put into safe hands;” that 
tho navy “under that noble lord, in whose honour tlio 
House of Commons stands secure,” tho ddko of North- 
umberland, might ho increased in strength oiit of the. 
proceeds of duties and taxes already grantetl by par- 
liament; and that “all suspected persons might bo 
removed from tho command of ships. The ninth pro- 
posal was to tho cfiect that a general amnesty for all 
offences might bo granted ; and the tenth, that a joint 
committee of lords and commons should bo established 
to confer about tho host moans for securing these 
several ends, as well as to watch over and protect 
tho welfare of tho nation. 

Far-reaching .as wore tho whole of tlioso demands, 
they wore suhKcribed to witlioufc resishtneo by tho 
members of the upper house, who seen>od ready for the 
moment to adhere to anything, provided thoy could 
keep off attacks from the church cstoblishinorit. The | 
king, with tnoio of tho policy of conciliation thaft l»e ' 
usually displayed, also received the petitions addressed 
to him in tho most amicable manner, and, promihijig 
to do all that was desired of him, so much lulled the 
enspieions of ihp commons, that they witlidrcw their 
oppeiliition to his norlhcin journey, <‘ontont to accept 
liis royal word to disband th(» troops as soon as could 
possH)ly ho done. ^J’his was e\a(‘tly what Charles 
wanted. Always givf^n to trust, to lucky ehuuocs 
rather than the juirsuit of fiM))ly-laid ] dans, he was 
getting more and more into tlio position of a desjiorato 
gambler, staking his fortune now uptm one curd and 
jjow upon another. Ho« had failed tlio muu* todhre 
111 playing off Engl^ind against Scotland, and foil 
feverishly eager at present to tiy Mio lU'W gaiue of 
Scotland versus England. « • 

Cliarlcs set out for Scotland on Jbmday, the 10th 
of August, leaving in great haste, and neglecting at 
the last nr»jment to provide for a regular goveinmcnt, 
notwithstanding tho entreaties of iiailiarnent, which 
urged him to appoint a “ enstos regni,” or lieutenant, 
duiing his absentSse. Tlio king’s own intonikjn, not 
openly proclaimed however, was to leave his consoii 
solo ruler in his ubscsncjo, which was so tar foreseen by 
the coinmoiy4 that they insisted beforehand npun '' 
tho discharge of all her majesty’s “ extraordinary 
seivants,” a knot of priests and political emissaifes ; 
desiring likewise, that her mother, Mario do Medicis, 
should leave tho kingdom, “ for the quieting of ^ 
jealousies in tho hearts of his majosly’s wcll-aff<xjted " 
subjects.”' Tho ^intriguing royal lady accordingly 
left England a few days before tlie king’s departure 
for the riortli, very indignant at the treatment she 
had received, but carrying with her a vast amount 
of treasure, jiartly tho gift of her daughter and son- 
in- law, and partly of Pym and his <jolleagues, who, to 
get speedily rid of the dangerous visitor, allowed her 
ten thousand pounds out of tho proceeds of the new 
poll-tox. Charles having declared his intention to 
delay his departure no longer than tho 10th of i 
August, tho House of Commons hold long sittings ^ 
to pass the most pressing matters of legislation, 
raeeUng for this purpose oven on fciunday, tho 9th of 
August.. However, the Sunday asseinblies being looked 
upon by the majority as a deviation^from paniomen- 
tary principles and practice, they apologtoed for it in 
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an address dispersed a^iong the people, as w act of 
nocessity, with the appended declaration that it should 
not be drawn into a precedent. 

Among th<f bills brought forward at tho last moment 
was one by Sir Arthur IJosob igo, member for Lcioester* 
shire, proposing that nominations to the command of the 
army and navy should 1)0 made only with tho approval 
of the commons. However, tho king, jtisily deeming 
that tho measure, if passed, would be little else than a 
proclamation of want of confidence in him, succeeded 
in making a compromise with the propoiindeis by 
offering to grant a commission of importance to the 
earl of Essex, son of Queen Elizabeth’s favouiifo, who 
had come to be regarded as one of tho most faithful 
adherents of tho popular party in tho IIcmBe of Lords. 
In conformity witli this agreement, Sir Arthur 
Hesolrijfo dropped his bill, while Charles issued 
a pato^ nominating Essex, during liis own absence . 
from England, goneral-in-chief of all Iho royal forces 
soiiA of the Ti-eiit, with power to raise tuftops in case 
of necessity. Having sigiuid this important appoint- 
ment, tho king hurried off to iho nortli, attended by 
but a meagre suit of courtiers, and taking with him 
in his coach three persons, tho earl of Hamilton , his 
cousin, Iho cavl of Ijoiiuox, newly created duke of 
Richmond; his nephew, (^liarles Louis, son of the 
uufoi innate ** Winter king,'* lately arrived on a«vLsit 
•to the English couit. 

4 ’lie ex tvaoi dinary liaste of the king’s dojiarturo, 
and his leaving unai'^ooinpaniod by a single man 
whom they could trust, apjx?aied ominous to tho 
oommons, so much so thoA it was resohud, after 
a short debate, to set a watch upon (Charles’s doiniJfe 
in tlio north, in tho shape of a pailiamcntary com- 
missioii. 'lln» peers, at a meeting of lx)tli houses, 
agreed to the proposal, and it was decided hy a 
vote ‘Mo send a couimiltee of louls and commons 
to attend his majesty in Scotland, to bo present 
wlion tho Act of Pacification should bo transacted 
in thiit parliament, and to preserve the good inter- 
course and correspondence which wfts begun between 
tho two nations.” Tw-o peers and four mombers of 
the lower house wore intrusted with the imporbint 
task, the vote nominating William eail of Rodford, 
Lord Howard of Escncko, Sir William Armyue., 
mdlnboi for Grantham, Sir Philip Stapylton, memlwr 
for Roroughbridgo, John Hampden, and Nathaniel 
Fiennes, all of them adliorcnts of tho lilwral party. 
The chief of tlioir instructions was “ to certify par- 
liament from time to time of all occurrcficcs vrhich 
shall concern tho good of this kingdom.” 

Tho precaution taken by parliament of watching 
the actions of Charles, by meims of special com- 
missioners following in his route, was not by any 
means a super fi nous one, for it soon became fully 
evident that ho had gone to Scotland with tho de- 
termined object of seeking material help tor renewing 
his old arbitniry jK>licy. It was one of thOf king’s 
huge mistakes, springing out of the narrowness of bis 
views, to impute all the opposifion ho encountered 
. to a few leading men, upon whom he looked, not as 
organs of public opinion, but os single individuals, 
moved more or, less by personal interests ; in con- 
sequence of wl^ch ho cJways fiattored himself wit^ 
the hope of ovoi throwing every resistance to his rule, 


if only able to get particular persons out of his way, 
either by destroying or by corrupting them. His 
failure in suljduing by those means his Kiiglish 
enemies, ho attributed mainly to want of time aud 
opportunity; but ho expected to ho more siiceosHful 
ill Scotland, on ftccount of everything lying within a 
smaller focus, the men necessary to bo Jcjlltjd or to ho 
purchased being less, numerous, and social lifi^ alio- 
gather ou so aristocratic a basis as to give a few 
iamilios*tho gieatest power. Ciiarlos, moi cover, had 
come to consider the army (ff tho CovenantorH as tho 
origin and basis of tho ascendancy of tlie English 
paiJiament; and fancying iliat it might servo as au 
instrumont to bo turned in more than one direction, 
he had for some tinio past opened communications 
witli several of tho mill t&ry leaders, and boon successful 
enough to gain over at least one person of inlhn‘iico 
ill tho carl of Montrose. In now going ]>ersoiialIy to 
IScotJand, the king had a very clear, and seemingly 
not difficult object lioforo him, in the attempt to win 
over, m* if that could not be, anniliilalt! iVo or three 
more of tho leading men, which apiioarod to him 
sufficient to bend the*icst to his will. 

Fiom aboye the ciowd of his old opp()n(‘nts, wliom 
Charles hoped to turn into now friends, thcie stood out 
four icmarkablo persons, Alexander Leslie, tho oail of 
Moniiose, tlio nuiKpiis of Ihnnilton, and the curl of 
Argyle, and he thought that if he could but master these, 
his end would bo fully gained. Ihe ehanccs seemed 
slightest with Alexander Losllo, whose past cai eer as a 
miJilary leader had furnislied pi oofs of lus devoted 
adherence to the dhesbyterian party. Ilowevei, tho 
geneinl of the Covenanters had not absolul(*ly refused 
the offer of an earldom Imld out before liim b^^ tlui 
omissaiioa of Charles, so tliat tlijy c was liope leJL 
James Graham, earl ( f Monti osn, was alioady entirely 
l>iircliascd. His towering personal amhitioii aimed at 
a vicoj’oyally in Scotland, wliicli had been jiromised 
to him ; and being possessed of considerable military 
genius, with groat, personal daring, ho doubted not 
of being able to play a similar ]>ait in his native 
country to that acted by Stradoid in Jn^land. With 
tho tliird person on the king’s list, tlie marquis of 
Hamilton, tlio case was soniowlial different. A Pres- 
byterian yit Uoait, ho was, oi at any late appealed 
to be, full of devoted loyalty to tbe king; and those 
two being looked upon as wholly irrcconcilahlo 
piinciplos, it naturally followed tlial lie was suspected 
of doublo-iloaling Ixith by his own countiymeu and 
by Charles. The king had least reason to distrust 
his kinsman, since ho had given him, in a wiiltcn doeii- 
nient, singularly chaiacteristic of his own cmming, 
full license to enter into tho most intimate intei course 
with the Covenanters, to assume their n^anners, habits, 
and language, and by those means to act as a spy in 
their camp. Singularly enough, tlio noble marquis 
played the part, assigned to him with such perfection 
as to rtfise doubtjs in the mind of the king wnetlier ho 
himself was not Uiq dupe in the game ; so that there 
Arose after a while in him a floJiting suspicion that 
riamiltou meant to vault even liighor th.in Montroso, 
and, prgud of the royal blood in his veins, asjuroil 
to nothinglasH thati the crown of >ScotIand. Hu wevoi, • 
tho marquis as yet had not . ■ >t farther in liis aiiihitious 
designs than to make him^' 't head of tlic smull party 
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Hiandin<5 mill way between thcipmo Royalists— a quite 
insignilicaut numlx^r of men, chiefly government 
officials — and the Covenanters, embracing the over- 
whelming majority of the nation, and who, while 
accepting the leadership of Alexander Leslie in 
military matters, owned as their groat political guide, 
Archibald Campbell, carl of Argyle. It was the 
latter, a subtle thinker, able statosm.'vi, and skilful 
diplomatist, of whom tlio king stood most afiaid, the 
chance of being able to win him over being appa- 
I'ontly as sliglit as the difficulty to destroy him groat. 
Ilia fears increased when, on anivingat Edinburgh, 
Cliarlos found that Argyle was canying things with 
a high luiiul; that ho Imd made Iximsolf absolute 
master of the capital, and even thrown the carl of 
Monti oso into piison, under tlfo accusation of treiison. 
A law had been enacted, at the first raising of the 
staiidaid of the Covenant, tliat none of tlie leaders 
should enter into coiTOspondenco with the court, on 
pain of dctilli, aiuLa h lUu of Montrose to the king 
having been intercepted by his watchful cmmiies, 
he was foitlivdlh ariested and couveycidto Edinburgh 
castle. There seemed gioat probability that, under 
tlio very eyes of the king, the man who aimed to 
the Stiaflbid of Scotland w’ould suffer the fate of his 
English piototypo. 

Startled though he was at tlic aspect of affai i s in 
his noithoni capital, Chailes acted with consummate 
ability. Ho began by flattering and caressing every 
man of importance with whom he (^ame into contact, 
pmisod ministers for their eloquence, soldiers fur their 
valour, and politicians for their wisdom 5 reminded all 
.tliat ho was born a Scotsman, and assured all that ho 
was at licait a true Scotsman. To crown everything, 
the king determined upon stifling his icligiuus con vic- 
lious to the extent attending Pi'cshytorian worship, 
and even appointed Alexander Henderson, one of the 
authors of the Covenant, his niivato cdiaplaiii, stipu- 
lating that ho should bo w’ilh him night and day. 
This done, lie opened parliament in a flaming speech, 
dedal iiig that his patiiotisni and deep affectrni for 
his couiitiymen had driven him to revisit Lis native 
land; that he liad come for the express puipose of 
lemodying the “jealousies and distractions” of the 
last few ytvirs, and that ho was Ix'iii upon giving them 
the most cheerful and ample fulfilment of all their 
daims and demands. After tdiiiig the mcmlMU’s, 
finally, that he was Hie descendant of “ ,'Tio hundred 
and eight” kings of S^'otlaiid, ho offoied to lalify at 
once, by tlio national form cf touching wnth his si^optre, 
the wliolo of the acts voted since the bi caking out of 
hostilities. It seemed all very ideasant ; nevertheless, 
the acting was so much overdone as to raise ^ the 
suspicions of *orao of the parliamentary leaders, *and 
Charles was told, politely yet fiimly, that there was 
no necessity that ho should put liis sceptre out of 
place, since, the law of Scotland and the stipula- 
tions of the last treaty, acts of parliament we»o valid 
without the royal assent. The slight show of opposi- 
tion ^lad no otlii*!' eflect tlian that of redoubling tlio 
visible anxiety of the king to gain populaiiry, Hd 
admittc‘d the chief leaders of the Covenanting party to 
•the privy council, bestowed the eaildom of Levon 
iqwiu Alexander Leslie, lavished titles ttnd dignities 
iq>on all men of note, held long cimforenoes with thq 
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most zealous ministers, and \^ont to kirk as punctu- 
ally and listened to the long sermons as patiently as 
if bom and bred a Fresbytorian. 

AU the while the king was planning murder. 
Almost from the moment of his airival in Scotland, 
Charles had entered, by moans of one of his bed- 
chamber gentlemen, William Murray, into secret 
intercommunication with the imprisoned earl of 
Montrose, the result of which was a plot for the 
assassination of Argyle, as well as Hamilton, tlio 
latter having made himself more and more suspicious 
by his close intercourse with the section of the Cove- 
nanters most opposed to the royal party. The plan 
was to seize both leaders at an audioiice with the king, 
by a hired gang formed by Montrose, known as the 
“Baiiwlers and Id otters,” to accuse them of treason in 
tho royal presence and that of a number o£ parlia- 
mentary leaders, and if offering the least roAstanco, 
or oven uttering a word, which could not fail, to kill 
them on tl\j spot. Everything was ready for •the 
assassination, when, at the last moment, Hamilton and 
Argyle got warning of it, and had time to fly to 
Kiniioird, where a number of their friends rallied 
round them. Tho news of the affair, which, mysterious 
as it ^ was, peopK) called “ tho Incident,” created tJio 
wildest oxcitomont throughout Scotland, and turned 
tho current of popular feeling once moio strongly 
against the king. “ When wo came to Edinburgh,” 
Robert Baillie wioto to a friend, “wo found ane very 
evil spirit had been stiiring. A wicked plot, desperate, 
devilish, and now, to have accused, in presence of tho 
king and parliament, Ilaipilton and Argyle of words 
of highest treason, and to have proven them by sub- 
orned witnesses. The grounds of t^us aro not yet 
found out, you sliall hear of it anon ; ipid had it sne- 
ceeded, wo had fallen into a woful misery and ane 
bloody butchery. But God strangely discovering it, 
has made it evanish and turn much to our good.” 
Tho story if “ the Incident,” as it tunicd*^ to the good 
of tho 1*1 osby terian party, so it ruined all the ex- 
pectations of Charles in his noithern kingdom. 

Tho news of tho “ wicked plot ” found a iioworful 
echo in England. It fulfill^ the worst apprehensions 
of the leaders of tho popular party, and they at once 
sot to reorgaliizo their strength, preparing to moot 
foice by force should an attempt be made to overthr^iw 
]>ailiamciit by fiaud or violence, 'i'ho commons liad 
adjourned, soon after the king’s departure, appointing 
a conimittcc^ presided over by l*yin, during the recess ; 
but they r4asSsombled immediately after tho report of * 
“ tho Incident,” and at the first sitting, on the 2()th of 
October, the great leader spoke in strong terms about 
“the mysterious aflair in Scothmd.” Ho gave his 
opinion that “ some of tho parties suspected to have liiwl 
a hand in that design aro reputed papists,” and deem- 
ing it probable that “ they might liave corrospondenoy 
witli tlio like party here,” proposed that tho lord 
mayor of London should be wiittcn to, and asked “to 
place Sbnvenieiit guards in several places of tho city 
till he received furllior orders from the parliament,” 
This was done immediately, after which Tym pro- 
ceeded to take further measures for the security of ’ 
parliament and the success of tho groat cause of which 
no had made liimwdf tho most Ibr^aid champion. 
Keeping up a close corrcsixmdcnco With llam^en 
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and FionnoB, iho two i^ost activo of tho paiiiainontaiy 
commisBionere who Lad followed the king to Scotland, 
ho was constantly well intbniied about all that was 
going on in tho nortli, and, watching tho prepress of 
Oharles*B schoines there and noaier homo with keen 
anxiety, prepared to imny stroke for stroke and 
thrust for thrust. 

Pym was assisted in his momentous labours, on 
which not only tho safety but tho very existence 
of the popular i)arty had come to rest, by a few 
of tho abler or more influential members of both 
houses, who assembled either at his lodgings, or at 
Lord Mandovillo’s house at Chelsea, or at the eail of 
Holland's house at Kensingiun. Among tho peers 
present at these l eniarkahle gatherings, source of many 
measures involving tlio fdto of the kingdom, were tho 
earls of I'lssox and of Newport, Lords Sayo and Solo, 
Mandarine, and ^Vliarlon; while of meridxuvs of the 
lower nouso there w^cio chiefly Oliver St. John, Denzil 
UoHes, Sir John Clotworthy, and JjordfDungarvon, 
oldest son of tho earl of Cork. One (€ tho objects of 
the private assemblios over wliich Pym presided was 
to discuss and keep watch over iho doings of tho queen, 
who since tho departure of Charles had taken up her 
residence at tho secluded mansion 6f OatlandH<> near 
Weybiidge, in Surrey, Avhcio she "was koepiug court 
siu rounded by the most devoted of the Koyalist nobles 
■ and their open and secret fiieiids. Tho deliberations 
of tho Oailands party might have remained a profound 
scoi'ct to Tym’s cabinet councils at Chelsea and Kensing- 
ton, hut for the flitting to and fro of a beautiful and 
clever woman, l.\icy, couutQss of Carlisle, sisror of tho 
eail of North umbel land, and bosom fiiond of thoqueoh. 
•Henrietta Mali a laid implicit confidence in tlie lovely, 
ladiai^ c‘ioatiy*e, who, she believed, was devoted to her 
body and soul, her confessed ol)joct in visiting the de- 
tested pal ] larneutary leadiu’s hoiiig only to getatthoir 
scx*rc»ls. Ihit the queen litllo undei stood tlj(0 real clia- 
racdor of fa ft* Liny, A woman of sliong intellect and 
passions, man ied to a siinplcton, whom she detested and 
treated as a puppet, Lady Cai lisle had other purposes 
than to discover state inti igues in eugaging in meetings 
with John J\m. Attn^ted, like mobt women of 
her class, by tahuit and energy eouibiued with success, 
the call of Stratford had for some time arrested her 
faiKy, leading her to pay him visits even when in 
pristm, and to make somo oflbrts to save his life, 
llowovcr, slio was too stiong-minded to bo discjonsolate 
when the grave cU)Sc<i over liim ; and so far from hat- 
ing his lues, she turned with enthusiasm S) tho man 
whose supeiior genius had sueeeecTod in subverting, 
Strafford’s schemes, and biinging him to tlio block, 
and thcneefoiward she became tho professed admirer 
of the great popular paity leader. Being near sixty, 
and having t(K) much real work on hand to engage in 
flirtation witli a volatile, strong-minded lady, i^ym at 
first treated her very coldly, which had tho natural 
effect of inflaming her still more, until sho iieomcd 
ready to fall in worship at tlio feet of tho champion of 
lil)orty. Thus fair Lucy ko])t 8?iding from tho lodg- 
ings of Master Tym to Oatlaiids ])ahico, and from 
Oailands palace back to Mabtor I'ym, loaying her 
royal bosom friend under iho full impression that sho 
alone profited by her moveuionts. 

Keenly watc*hing tho doings of tlio king and royal 


party, i»yra, on receiving the news of “ the Incident,’* 
could no longer doubt that tho cause of lil)oi1y was 
threatened by another attack, which, if m^t wuidcd off 
at once, might ho its death-blow. Togctlior with tho 
leports from Scotland, tlieio came others from Ireland 
of tho same nature : there, too, tlio agents of despotism 
were hard at work with bribery and corruptitiu, 
making every^ffort to picpare tho army of eight or 
nine thousand Homan Catholic soldiers, which Straf- 
ford liad luised for his OMm pui]>osos, to become a fit 
t(X)l in tho 103’al inloTost. To add to all those sources 
of disquiet, it was found that tho constitution of pailia- 
ment itself was gradually undergoing a clujinge, the 
attempts of (.''hallos to diaw influential members over 
to his bide having piovod successful in a numher of 
cases, leaving tlio pcqiiilar party extremely weakened 
for action. Among those of whoso apostacy there 
coulil be no longer a doubt after the recess, were two 
prominent men wlio had tak(*n an active part in Uie 
piosocution of Stiaffoid and all the oilier moasuffies 
leading to tho overthrow of arbitrary power, Lord 
Falkland, and Edward Hj’do, tho fiituie ]-<ord Claren- 
don. I’ho two can ied with them a li'ain of from 
twenty to tliirty votes, and their defection was the 
more serious as it was accompanied by ih(^ iTidecibive 
attitude of another gioup of membeis, stiaining their 
eyes to seo which way the tide would ultimatedy tuni, 
and who came to bo known us ‘"Tiimmors.” Tlie 
general attendance in tho House of Commons, which 
had been from tho commenc(‘ment of tho parliament 
ratlier irregular, showed likewise a maiked diminu- 
tion at tho bogimwng of tho sceoiid paitof the session, 
tho loss affecting chiefly tlio popular jxirt^", wdiilo tho 
court faction and its new leciuits nm-stered in great 
strength. 'J'he ‘‘Trimmers” anjjr waiters on juovi- 
deiioo wwo in nmcli doubt as ycl whetlicr tlie king 
or the old parliamoiitaiy leaders would get tho upper 
baud in the gieat struggle that was daikly looming 
liefoie the eyes of all , and not knowing which way to 
tuiii, they losolved to jmrbuo the eouvcnierit courbo of 
absenteeism until loitunc had declared itself more de- 
cisively, It was enough to shake the coinage of men 
I0.SS determined than Bym and his moie immediate 
fneiv’s and coadjutors ; but to tlieui the dangers, 
groat as Uiey wcio, served but as incentives to lencwed 
displays of energy, Tho jnoblcm of wiving liberty, 
not only fioin tho attack of its powerful enemies, but 
from tho vacillation and discoiiragtaneiit of its own 
faintheaited friiuids, was a miglity one, yet they 
Fiolvcd it in a inauner worlliy ul‘ them .*iml worthy of 
their eause. After long and earnest discaission, fiic 
pailiamentary leadeis icsulved to lay the case of tlio 
nation bcfoio tho nation, in a final appeal, describing 
tho past and present state of tho leabii, and leaving 
the iwoplc to decide in the last instance whether they 
would have hack the past, or whether they would 
move ouwaid to a dittbieut futnie. 'I'he appeal, one 
of the most icmaikahlo docunnents of Knglibli histoiy, 
was di*awm up mainly by Pym, and tho first nnigli 
ilraft of it was laid bolbro tho Iliuiso of Coiumons on 
the afternoon of Monday, the 8lh of November, 

It was then called a lieclaiation and liianonstiance 
to his majeejiy; but soon 11 when stining oveiy 
hcait in llio nation, became' known as “the (Jraud 
Remonstrance.*’ 
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The preamble of tLo Grand Homonstranco, cuiiHi^ting 
of twenty clan 80 S, and openinj^ in the name of“tlio 
commons in the present pavliatiietifc assembled,” b<‘jijan 
by declaring that for the last twelve months they 
litwl been can yin g on a sti-ugglc, the object of which 
was to roatore and establish the ancient honour, the 
greatness, and the socurity of llio nation. During 
this tinio, it was said, tlioy liiwl been ci«Hed to wrestle 
with dangers and fears, wiHi iniseiies and calainitios, 
with d istcinpcr^i and disorders, so various, great, and 
pressing, that for a while the entire liberty and 
})rospenty of the kingdom ]iad been extinguished, 
and the foundations of tlio throne undermined. 
For this reason, and finding great aspersions cast on 
Avliat had iK-en done, many difficu] ties raised for the 
hindrance of wliat reminncd t5 ix^ ai^complislicd, and 
jealousies eveiywhero busily fomented betwixt the 
king and pailiaineiit, they had tliouglit it good in 
this manner to declare the root and growth of the 
designs by which much inischiof had been caused, 
the height Yo which these had reached befonj the 
mooting of parliament, the me^ns used for extirjmting 
them, and, together with the progress made therein, 
the wa^'s of obstruction that had occurred, and the 
Cfuirse by which the obstacles still intervening could 
be tiuiilly nnnoved. 'riicn, in express terms, the 
“Declaiation and IJemonsI ranee” assciiid the o\ish‘nee 
of a eonsphacy io subvert the fundamental luw^s and 
princi[des of a just government, denouncing the con- 
spirators as threefold; namely, frst, tho “Josuilod 
papists;” secondly, the bishops and ill-alfectcd clergy; 
and tliiidly, such counsellors, (jourtiorfe, and officers 
of state as had preferred their private ends and in- 
1 crests to those of the commonwealth. All the three 
classes of conspirators, it was said, actoil under a 
common ngrooment and on the same principles, which 
were to keep up conliinial differcncos between ilio 
king and the people, and lower and degiado tho I’ro- 
t(*stant religion in llio persons of those best aftbc?ted to 
it. Tho more immediate means of the conspirators 
were to put forward a claim of prerogative wh(‘iiever 
a (piestion of liberty was nuxilod, in order to sot tho 
authoiity of paili ament at detiance and arrogate to 
themselves the places (jf greatest trust and power; 
and, oil the other hand, by encoui aging to the utmost 
sueb views of chnrcjh doctrine and discipline as would 
establish ecclesiastical tyranny, to sow dissensi(.»ns 
b(d.vicen common Piotestarits and those whom they 
called Puritans, ineliiding under the name all who 
wdshod to maintain uiiiiii|Xiiiod tho laws and Iibeities 
of the lealiri and the purity and faith of the true 
religion. After this pieamlde came the b<xly of tho 
“Declaration and Remonstrance,” consisting of .two 
Inindrcd and t.ix numlxircd cilaiises, containing pmc* 
tical proofs and illustralrions of tho past and actual 
state of the kingdom and the grievances and wishes 
of the people. ' 

The first residing of the document, which occu]ned 
tho whole afternooiv of Monday, llio 8th of November, 
madt so deep an im])icHhiori upon the ifouse of 
Commons, that Sir Edward Nicholas, one of tlm 
leading members of the court party, and, piivate 
agent of the king, intnisiod with sending to his 
majesty daily rei)Oj*ts of parliarntmtary doings, wTote 
immediately to Scotland on the subject, lie told 


Charles that there hud bcjen^re/id that day a most 
startling paper, reflecting so much to the projudico 
of tho government, that ho was *♦ ti-oubled” to think 
what might bo the issue if his inajenty did not 
instantly return to London. Sir Edward ^ded that 
ho could not in any manner account for the so oaliod 
Komons trance as a parly domunstration. “ Surely,” 
lie wioto, “ if there had boon in this nothing but an 
intention to have justitied tho proceedings of this 
parliament, thby would not have begun so high,” 
The king doubted not that Pym and his colleagues 
wore striking high, and at once replied to tlio com- 
munication. “ You must,” ho ordered his agent, 
“ speak with such of my servants that j^ou may best 
trust, in my name, that by all moans possible this 
Declaration may bo stopped.” Charles liad not yet 
learnt that it was something beyond the power of 
loyalty to stop winged words embodying ti utA 

Before tho king’s letter reached Sir Edward 
Nicholas, thf^ debate of the commons on f!io Grand 
Remonstrance was far advanced, all other malieis 
having botm discarded to make way lor it. Tho 
discuHsion cominonix 3 d on Tuesday, the 9th of Novem- 
ber, the day after tho document had been laid on tho 
tableland from ^ho first moment it became evident 
that it was to bo one of the mightiest ]>arty stniggl<*8 
that b*wl over taken pLice in jiarliamcrit. At tho 
beginning, the older of ]>roceduro was carefully 
settled. Evoiy memlxir who wished to do so was 
allowed to six^ak to each clause, and if desirous to 
have tho clause amended, by previous leave of the 
bouse* then it was to bo, so altered, and ihu claiiso 
v^ith the amendments put to the vote. Aiming the 
first speakers Avas Oliver (’loiriwell. who, in a few# 
blunt words, demanded that a clani!^ relating to 
popish intiigues should bo made more stringent ; bo 
was followed by William Strode, member tor lioral- 
stoTic, a fc^iilosb Puiitau, who blurted out that the 
Remonstrance, though nominally addrorfSicd to tho 
king, was meant for the jxsople, and should be printed 
as soon ns voted, ^iud be sent “into the country io 
satisfy ibem.” 

Both on Tuesday and Wednesday, tho 91h and lOth 
of November, the debate lasted till late at night ; but 
on I'liursday ‘it had to bo suspended, owing to the 
arrival of fearful reports from Ireland. Stiaflbwi*H 
soldiers, in part disbanded, and mixed with a Roman 
Catholic rabble of the lowest classes, had tiied to sur- 
prise tlio castle of Dublin, and failing in tho attempt, 
liad marched north waul into Ulster, whore it was 
reported a fnnaiic\;hioftain named O’Neill was stand- 
ing at the head of thiity thousand men,.. proclaiming 
to act under a commission of King Charles, and threat- 
ening death to all JVotestants and all adherents of tho 
English T)arliament, 'J’he nows of tho insurrection 
having ixcn communicated to tho commons, Sir 
I Benjamin Rudgard, “ after a little silence,” moved for 
measures to suppress it; ho was followed by Denzil 
Holies, who proposed that the earl of Leicester, nomi- 
nated some time beftro, by desire of tho two houses of 
IKirliamont, to the lord-lieutenancy of Ireland, should 
enter upon his fmt with all possible speed. There again 
was “ ,a iittle silence,” and then, acc6rding to tho rela- 
Uon of a member, an eye-witness, “ Slastor Pym stood 
up, and said that no man could be more ready and 
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forward than himself to engage hk Ostate, ^rson, 
life, and all for the snppwssion of tJiis rebellion in 
Ireland, or for the performance of any other service 
for his majesty’s honour and safely ; but he feared 
that as the king gave ear to those evil counsellors 
about him, all that we did would prove in vain. 
Ho therefore desired that wd might add some decLira- 
tion in the end of these instructions, that howsoever 
wo had engaged ourselves for the assistance of Ireland, 
yet unless the king would remove his evil counsellors, 
and take such conusellors as might bo approved by 
parliament, wo should account ourselves absohed 
from this engagement.” I’ym’s motion was vehe- 
mently opposed by Edwaid Hvde, wdio declared it 
to bo a*‘mena(X3 to the king r but it was udopiod 
nevertheless by a majority of one hiuidred and fifty- 
one to one hundred and ton. The figures indicated 
the actual strength of the popular party, which was yet 
to dimmish bt^fore the Grand Remonstrance had jmssed 
debate on the all absoibing sul|jo<jt recom- 
menced on Friday, the 12ih of November, and 
lasted till Tuesday, the 221x1 of November, amidst 
constantly-incroaHing excilemont. Eveiy day, from 
early morn till late in tlie evening, often till towards 
the hour of midnight, hy dim shadc/lvy candlo-Vglit, 
the discussion went on, getting more and more into 
red heat tow^ard the finishing clauses, ticating <^f the 
"great topic of religion. 2'bo five clauses, from the 
181st to the 185th, occuipied by themselves two days 
and nights. 'J'hoy ran . “ And now^ what hojK) have 
we but in God The onl}^ moans of our subsistence, 
and |K)Wor of reformation, is, under Him, in the 
parliament; hut what ran wo, the coninions, wdthoift 
the conjunction of the House of IjOuIs^'^ And wliat 
csonjuiytion cay wo expect tliore, when the bishops and 
recusant lords are so numerous and j)rovalent that 
they arc able to cross and intcini]>t our best en- 
deavours for refonniition, and by that irjpaiis give 
advantage tb this malignant party to tradn(‘o our 
pioceodings? 'J’hey infuse into the people that wo 
mean to abolish all chumli goveriiment, and leave 
every man to his own fancy for the service and 
worship of God; they lyive strained to blast c»ur 
procieodings by wresting the interpretations of onr 
orders fiom their genuine intentions ; 'they tell the 
pi)«ple that onr meddling' wdth the power of epis- 
copacy hath caused soctarics and conventicles, when 
it is idolatry, and the popish ceremonies introduced 
into the church by command of the bishops, which 
have not only debarred tlio people fiom i.hem, but 
expelUnl them fiom the kingdom.* And thus, with 
Elias, wo are called liy this malignant pai ty the 
troublors of the stiito, and while wo entioavour to 
reform their abuses they mako us authors of thoso 
mischiefs we study to prevent. Wo confess onr 
intention is, and our endeavours have been to reduce 
within bounds that exorbitant power which tlie 
prelatos have assumed unto* theuiselves, so cqptrary 
both to the word of God and the laws of the land; 
to which end we passed tlio biR for the removing 
them fniin their temporal power and employments, 
that soothe better they might with meekness employ 
themselves to the discharge of their functions, which 
bill they therasefves opposed, and were the principal 
instruments of crossing.^’ ’ 
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After some further psotosts to the same elTecfc, tho 
Rcmonstrauco continued : “ We have boon lualieionsly 
charged with the intention to destro}' and disconuige 
loaniing, whereas it is our chiefost care and desire to 
advance it, and to provide such uoinpotcnt maintouauec 
for conscientious and piXMicliing ministers throughout 
the realm as will be a great oncouragemout to scholais, 
and a certain means wlicitd)y tho want, meanness, and 
ignorance to which a groat part of tho cleig;^' is now 
subject *will l)o prevcnled. And we have intended 
likewise to reform and purge tho fountains of loiU-ning, 
tho two universities, that tlio streams flowing fiom 
thence may be eleiir and pure, and an honour and 
comfoiii to Iho whole land,” I’he latter clause was 
attu(*.kcd by many si>eakcTs, among them Sir Edwaiil 
Doling, member for Kxmt, W'lio maintained Hint all 
h‘arning would come to an end if the gro.'it prizes in tho 
churhli weie abolished. “ G i oat i owards,” Si r Edward 
cried, “do Ixget gieiit endojivouis, and, certainly, 
when the great basin and ewer avo taken out of t^e 
lottery, you shall have few adwnturefs for smali 
plates and sixions only. If any man could cut the 
moon all out into little stars, although we might still 
have the sayio moon, or as much in small jnt^ees, yet 
wo should want l»ot]i light and intliuiiee.” Tlirj 
imaginative member fur Kent was rejdii'd to by the 
member for Bucks, who, ai going that tluue was 
authority for believing tliat tlie stais weio moio 
exalted in tlio eliurch of Christ tlian tho mnem, 
quoted tho tii*st verso of the twelftli chapter of Mu- 
Book of Revelations. “And lliero aj»pf'aj'e<l a great 
wonder in heaven*; a woman (jlothoii willi the sun, 
mid tho moon under her fet-t, and iqion her Jjead a 
crown of twelve shus ” 

All dining the debate on tlio ^einonstianee, Sir 
Edwaid Niebolas k(‘pt up an uninteiTupted (iorrespond- 
enee with tho king, doseiibing tlie course of tho dis- 
cuesiouR, and urging Lis majesty, in tones more and 
more full of anxiety, to return to Loudon without a 
moment’s loss of time, so as to prevent, if not the voting, 
at least “ tlio dangerous ]>initing,” For a ft;\v days 
Charlies disregatded tho advice, but then all on a 
sudden, with his usual impulsiveness, lie resolved to 
act upon it. On the morning of Monday, tho 22nd 
of NovenjJiei, Tym learnt, to Ins great astonishment, 
that tho king was hastening with all sjveod up 
fiom Scotland, and would, probably, bo in London 
bofoi'o the end of two or three days. I’lie Declaration 
and Remonstrance had passed thiough all tho clauses 
in committee late on tlio Saturday night, and was 
now lying on tho table of tlio house, ready ongros^^ tl, 
awaiting tho final vote, which, however, was not 
expedited to be taken without another long and stormy 
debate. It was longer and storniior than feared by 
Bym and his friends, wlio dill tlieir best to liurry on 
the final decision, wliilo tho court faction, with Lord 
Falkland and Edward Hyde nt the head, didevt-iy- 
thing in their power to impede it, their Lopes being 
that tho arrival of the king, mysteriously mooted 
about as to lie followed by a stroke,” would biing 
ibeni relief. 

To fojlow out thoso tactics, tlio opixmcnts of tho 
Romonslraiu^ rose ono aft^-r th<^ other, making long 
orations, air trying to pi- ve that tho J louse of 
^^ommons had no privilege, to issue a document 
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like tho one tliat liad passed ilirough committee, 
to the people, as it was not only without precedent 
and unconstitutional, hut derogatory to the knig*s 
honour. The latter point was hi ought forward with 
great warmth hy Hyde, hut replied to energetically 
hy Tym, who insisted that tl»o lionour of the ki)ig 'was 
enshnned in the safety of the people, and that the 
memheis of the House of Commons luid no choice left 
hut to toll the trntli. Tlius the debate went on hour 
after hour till midnight, hut few mcmheis of the 
popular iwty leaving their seats, for fear that oven a 
momentary abseneo of any of their number might bo 
taken advantage of hy their vigilant antagonists, and 
lead to tlie defeat of Jio all-imjK)rtant. hill. Not all of 
the court faction showed as much zeal, and the drcaiy 
liour of midnight approacliing, some few were seen to 
steal out of the house, faint with hunger, and no longer 
able to keep sleep from their heavy eyelids. Aniong 
these hrolcon-down members was the king's coi respon- 
dent, 8 ir Edwaid Nicholas, wlio crept homo towuids 
twelve o’clock to write a few words to hk loyal 
master. “ The commons have heen in debate alxiiit 
tlieir Declaration,” wrote 8 ir Edward, “ever siuce 
twelve at notm, and are at it still, it^ being iieai 
twelve at. midnight. I stayed this despatch in liojie 
to have scut ;Nour majesty 1 lie result of that debate, 
hut it is so late as 1 daie not, alter my sickness, 
adventuie to \vatch any longer to see the issue of it. 
Only 1 assuie your majesty there aio divers in the 
commons’ house that are resolved to stand very stiff 
for rejecting that Declaration, and il they prevail not., 
then to protest against it.” If tlrotcouit jwiy failed, 
it was not for want of organisation. 

It was nearly one o’clock in the moining when the 
first groat vote v'^is taken. On the tpiostioii lieing 
put, “ Whether this'' Doelui a tion shall jrassV” thchtnise 
dividi'd, amidst tlio most intijiiso excitement, and the 
return Ix'ing made hy the tellers, it was found that one 
hundred and fifty-iiino members had given their Yeas, 
and one Jiundjed and forty-eight their Noes, so that the 
Grand Remonstrance was earned hy the nauow 
majority of eleven. Hut anotlior vote, scarcely loss 
important than this first one, icmuincd yet behind. 
No sooner had the numheis been jiroclaimed, 'when 
George Pcaid, member f(jr Harnstaplc, movoj that tho 
Deelaraiion should immediately be ordered to bo 
printed. This had hem understood all along; never- 
theless, the niinonly, who.so plan of action had }x.*en 
pr epared to tho minute^,! detail, professed to be taken 
by surprise, and got ujr i violent scene. Bcvoral j 
neiiibers brought loiward the cxtiaor dinary argum<*nt 
that the lloustj of Commons had no right to print ' 
without the coneunenceof the lords; to which Ed'^'aid 
Hyde added, ihat if tho motion was iDorsistcd in, ho 
and his friends bhould ajk leave to enter their protest. 
I’he little word protest, which seemed to drop almost 
accidentally f*om the 1 ii»b of the leader of tho ojrposi- 
iion, but was, as announrt^d by Sir Edward Nicholas 
to tho king, the basis of tho further ojjerations of tho 
court rrart}”, at once ar oused a stoi rn of indignation in 
tho liciisc. 

It was impossible for Rym and his colleagues not 
to seo that tlioir antagonists were aeUng upon a 
deliberately-laid plan to destroy fire autlioiity of 
tl'irliament by ropreseiding it publicly as split int<^ 


two sections, a majority and a minority, tho latter exoi- 
cising rights indopendontly or tho former ; and they 
lost not a moment to defeat this object. The right to 
protest, they said, never had been, and ilover could be 
admitted; tho House of Commons was indivisible ; it 
acted with one 'will and one power, and it exorcised a 
sway with which individual claims were incompatible. 
Altogether indisputable and unquestionable as was the 
jrrincqjle thus laid down, its assertion only served to 
rouse tho court party to still greater vehemence. After 
several speeches, which could scarcely be bear'd in tho 
general tumult, Geoffrey ralmer, a courtly lawyer of 
the Middle Temple, and member for Stamford, sprang 
to his feet, exclaiming that ho should not bo satisfied, 
both for himself and those around him, unless a day 
wore at once appointed ft)r discussion of tho question 
as to 'whether the right to pr*oiest did not exist in tlie 
minority, and in tlio meanwhile ho would moi^o, with 
reference to such future debate, that the clerfi of tho 
house shouM now enter tho uarnos of all those ^vho 
desired to protest. At the.so words the oxciteinont 
reached its culminating point. As if seized by sudden 
frenzy, the whole court party rose in one body, shout- 
ing and gesticulating violently, to indicate that all 
theii^ names shoffkl l>e enteied for pr otestation. “ All ^ 
alll” they screamed, as reported by 8 ir Simonds 
D’Evjjcs; ‘‘and some waved their hats over their 
heads, and otlicrs took their swords in their scablrar ds 
out of their bolts, and hold tlieia by the pummels in 
tlieir- bands, setting tho lower part on the ground . so 
as if God had not proveniod it, there 'wna very groat 
danger that mischief might have been done. All those 
Y»ho cried ‘All! alD’ and did tho other particulars, 
were of tho numlK 3 r of those that ^»(‘le agaiiist the 
Remonstrance.” To quell the ticnieridous e.veiteiiiont, 
Rym in the end consented to ])ostpoiie tho discussion 
upon the motion of tho member for Bainstiqilc, and 
the amend^vrent “that this Declaration shall not Ik) 
printed without tho particular order of the house,” 
was passed ])y a majoiity of twcnty-thrcjo, tho Ayes 
being one liimdied and twenty-four-, and the Noes one 
hundred and one. “And so,” says Sir Siiiionds D’ Ewes, 
“ the house arose just wdieii tho clock stiuek two tho 
ensuing moiniiig.'’ Never before hud the eominons ot‘ 
England held^siich a debate during such houjs. 

llaid as had been tho struggle lor tho popular pajH 3 % 
the victory was decisive. The waver ers began to 
think that they could sec tho new run of the tide, and 
came crowding once more ai omul the banner unfurled 
by Pym, -who gias])ed it with finaer hand than ever, 
strong in the ecA^isciousness of a g(xjd cause, and 
(jf a nation ready to defend it. The growing power 
of tho popular parly became visible tho thiid day 
after the passing of tho Grand Remonstrance. On 
Thursday, tlio 25th of November, it was moved that 
Geoffrey rulmer, who had stirred up tho commotion 
in tho mcmorahlc niglit by asserting his riglit of pro- 
test, sl^ould be committed for the offence to the ^JVwer. 
A warm debate ensued, at tho end of which the 
motion was canied by one hundied and sixty-nine 
against one hundred and twenty'-eight votes, or a 
majority of forty-one, inuoh larger tlran any recorded 
since the eomrncncoment of the scej^ond part of tho 
session. 

While tho (ionuiions wore voting ftro commillal of 
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the champion of the «purt i>arty, the king entered 
the city, on hin return from Scotland, Through tho 
efforts of a few energetic court partizana, chief among 
them Sir Kichard Gurney, newly-olooted lord ‘mayor, 
a magnificent entertainment bad been prepared for 
his majesty by tho city authorities. With the queen 
and her children at his side, ho rode in state 
through London, was greeted by tho acclamations 
of common (M 3 uii oilmen and functionaries, great and 
little, belauded to the skies by scarlet-robed aldermen, 
and finally escorted to Hampton Court by some com- 
panies of train bunds. It would have been imi>ossiblo 
for tho king’s admirers fo do anything more niis- 
chiovouH, and more fatal almost, than to get up this 
splendid rocej)tion. Having failed to accomplish his 
objects in Scotland, (^harlos had como back partially 
inclined, to give way to necessity, and attempt to make 
his pofi|o w'ith tho pojailar party ; but the adulation 
of tjio poor city magnates again turned him from his 
pni-})OHcs, oonstsintly fluctuating betweoU'Jattorapts of 
crushing and of conciliating liis supposed enemies. 

Si>iirred on by tho queen, and by Lord Digby, who 
had como to play an important part in the councils of 
her majesty, Charles let not twenty-four hours pass 
before ho rushed again into tho fight* 

Oil Friday, tlio 2(]th of Nuvomb(*r, tho day after the 
king’s anival and procession through the city, tlmlord- 
keeptu* informed the House of Lords that ho had “lo- 
ct'ived a command fiom his majesty to tell them that his 
majesty had heard both houses htid appointed guards 
to attfjnd them for their security, in his absence, which 
ho lucsumed tla^y had reasMis for; but now, upon his 
retuf'n, his presence would bo a protection for them, anti 
lliorefore ho ordertMl tlio said guards to bo dissolved.” 

Tho message Imving been communicated to tho arm- 
inons, the latter at once resolved to protest against it, 
and a petition to tho efibet w;is instantly diawnnp, 
and pTCsentgd to t.lu‘ king. Among tho cl«ef I'casons 
advanced for the continuance of the guards were “tho 
jealousy conceivcxl upon discover)’’ of tho design in 
Scotland for the sui prising of tho ^rf^rsons of divers of 
the nobility and members of parliament there, winch 
had been spoken of hoi e, •a few days before it broke 
out, not without some whi8]iering iiitiii'\iition that tho 
like was intended against divers persons of both 
hoflses, which found tlio more credit by reason of the 
former attempts of bringing up tho army, to disturb 
and enforce this parliaTiient.*' Tho commons liiiisbed 
by declaring that they “ do coiieoivo there is just cause 
to apprehend some wicked and mischiovous^ractico to 
inton upt tho peaceable procoedings of tho parliament 
still in hand, for preventing whereof it is fit tho guard 
bliould bo continued under tho same command, or such 
olhor as they should choose.’* Whatever the faults of 
tlie commons in tlio eyes of tho king, ho could not 
comiilain that they were not fi-ank and outspoken in 
their oommiinications. 

Before Charles had given an answer to tho request 
of tho lower In^uso, the subject of tho Grand Reraon- 
strance camo on again for discussmm Threatening as 
was the new attitude of tho king, tho leaders of tho 
popular party liad yet not given up all liofies of 
coming to an agreement with him, and in order to 
facilitate it, Pym proposed that to the Declaration 
voted by tho house there should bo added a huuiblo 


petition explaining the fdrmor and stating the ]>i incipal 
grievances of tho commons and of the nation. The 
proposal having been adopted, a committoo was ap- 
pointed to draw up tlio paper, which was load by Vym 
on Monday, the 29th of ^Jovomber. It was to Urn 
effect that his majesty’s faithful commons did with 
much thankfulness and joy acknowledge tho {^n at 
mercy and favour of God in giving his majesty safe 
and pei^pcablo rotuni out of Scotland into liis kingdom 
of England, where tho pressing dangers and distempers 
of the state had caused them, witli niiich earnestness, 
to desire tho comfort of his gracious presence, to help 
the endeavours of parliament for tho aveitirig of tluit 
ruin and disaster with which his kingd<uii« at this 
lime were thicatencd. ^ For, having convinced tliem 
selves of the existonoo of a malignant party, having 
access to his person and councils, whoso unceasing 
endeavours were to discredit his jiailiament, and to 
create factions among liis poojde, they had, for the 
prevention thereof, and the better infoimatiou of 
liis mdjosty and all liis subjects, been neWsitated to 
make a Declaration of tbe slate of the kingdom, as 
well before as after the meeting of jmrliainent now 
assoinbled. »*lk‘fi)ie submitting wbith, they desired 
fiankly to point out with what dangers to the countiy, 
and grievous affliction to all loyal dw’elleis iheiein, 
the practice was attended of placing in employments 
of trust, and nearness to his majesty and the roy.al 
family, tho most active members of tho malignant 
party before mentioned, favourers in all respects of 
jropery, and mere “ engineers, or factors for Romo.” 

'J'ho commons jrfstified their light to give this wain- 
ing by tlie distractions and sufferings alroad v caused by 
tho continual tamperings with the army in England, by 
tho “misorablo incidents and joal^flftsics” in yeot.land, 
ami by the “ paj^ist insun octioiiand most Idoody mas- 
sacres ” in Ireland, winding up with tho final lequests 
that his majesty would please to eonour witli and 
second the dcsiies of his ])eoplo “in a pailiamentaiy 
vray,” abi idge the inordinate power of tho prelale.i, 
remove tlio malignant and ill-aftectod from their 
places of influence, and for the future employ only 
such persons as parliament might have cause to confide 
in. Which humble desires being fulfilled, the com- 
mons doolared themselves ready most cheerfully to 
aid his majesty in carrying on tho gov(jrnmeiit, to 
support tho royal estate, and to uphold tho jiowor 
and prerogative of tho crowm, and by iheir loyal 
aftbetions, ubedi(*nce, and service, lay a sure and Ifist- 
ing foundation for tho greatness of tho king, and tho 
happiness of his posterity in future times. 

The Petition wfis adopted after a sliott debate, and 
the next day, Tuesday, the ;iOlh of November, a depu- 
tation of twelve incmbeis was elected f(f carry it to tho 
king, together with the Graixl Remonstrance, ryni’s 
name s* lod first on the list as spokesman, but he uilh- 
drew it in favour of Sir Rtilph Hojitoif, a member ot 
the coifrt party, using his influence l)ebides to iwocnre 
tho choice of* Sir Richard Wynne, an officer of tho 
fi'oyal household, member of Liverpool, and otlior ad- 
beronts of tho king, in the deputation. On his motion, 
it was jRnally ordered that Sir Ralph Ilopfon should ^ 
only road t^io Petition, and v»lace tho Ronionstranco 
into the hands of the kin;' auaiting his majesty s 
gracious rojily. 
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It was on the morning of Wednesday, the 1 st of day into tho city/ some taking np their quarters in 
Decemher, that tho Grand Komonstranco was pre- and near the Tower, some at Bt. James's palaoot 'and 
seated to Charles at Hampton Court. On arrival many more moving to and fro between L<»ndon and 
at tho palaoo, the memljor for Liverpool, who had Hampton Court. Charles himself was reported, by 
^ familiar ciitiance to ]iis majesty, announced tho those who hfid access to him, to bo in an oxtriiMjjrdiaai’y 
parli^montaiy deputation, and they wore adinitUid state of oxoitoraoiit, giving audien(?o to all sorts of 
after the lapse of a quarter of an lioiir. Approaiihing unknown i>erBons, slmtting himself up for long secret 
tho king. Sir Italph II op ton was proceo<ling to sink conferences with Ijord Lighy and other i^oyalists of 
on his knee, but Cliailes would not lot him do so, the queen’s party, who had for some time been advising 
loquesting that all bhuuUl lemain standing during extreme measures, and granting appointments to men 
tlio audience. To tlio reading of the i’oiition ho distinguished for nothing but tlioir unpopulai’iiy. 
listened attentively, until Sir llalph arrived at tJio The day after receiving the ^wirliamentary deputation 
passage charging cci tain unnamed persons with being with the llemonstranco, he dismissed Sir Henry Vane 
“fjiotuis for Itonio,” when lie oxcLiimod, smiling, from his place of seoietavy of state, appointing in- 
*‘TJie devil take liini, whomst^evor he bo, that hath a stead Lord Falkland, with Sir Ed wal’d K'icholas for 
design to change our leligion.” It w^as clear to all assistant, while at the same time, Sir John Culpejier, 
liiiit his majesty was ill excellent good humour, with tho intimate friend of Lord Digby, and one of the 
none of his usual short, sliarp ways about him, wdiich foremost leaders of tlio court faction in the Ifouso of 
became manifest sti)l more after tnol’otition had been Commons, had given to him the chancellorship of the 
fully load ard the licinonsti anco boon placed into his exchequer. ‘^An apjiointmuut, infinitely more stai’tling 
Lands. than either of these, and which was deemed tlie 

Charles showtsd no curiosity whatever to examine undoubted foi (‘.runner of claik schemes, was made? 
tho latter inqiortant document, but ajqieared bvUit soon after in tho nomination of a fiosh goveinor of 
entirely upon a little gossip with the tweivo honoui- tJie Tower. , 

able ivicmboi’S of the House of ComuioTiS. They i’l?e governorship of tho ’rower, bridle of the 
could scarcely urnbii stand what it all nK'ant, until c'ity,” as the eourtiius were in tho habit of calling 
Ills majesty cjjiino more iUi(‘t*tly to tho point by in- it, licKl been filled for some years by Sir William 
quiring of Sir Kalpb Ilopton, in an ofLhiuKl manner, Ilalfour, a man of undoubted integiiiy and a tried 
whether c(>})ies of the papeis whieli he had taken the friend of parliament, who had proved both his coimigo 
ti-ouble of carrying to Hampton Coui t wore to bo given and bis indopendouco by interfering with several 
to others besides himself. Fervent rpyalist as he attempts made for the escape of tho earl of Stiaffoid, 
was, Sir fialpli saw tho danger into which ho was a,pd refused an enoimomt biibo, offered, it was said, 
being led, arul, bowing to the giouiid, rejdied that ho by tlio queen lioi’self, to connive at it. To remove 
lincl rcH'civod no coniinission to say anything regarding such a man from such a i»ost at a time of general 
what was tobeclorSo-with tlieFelitiou audlk^claration. distrust, tho atr thick with rumours'’ of phrts and 
“ Then,” the king quickly rejoined, “if 3 ^ou liave no consjuracies, was a daring a(*t on the part of Chailes, 
fommission, you may speak as particular men. Doth tho rotklossness of which was augmented b}’ all the 
tho house intend to publish this Declaration J’’ Again, attendant "‘circumstances. In older to yjnivcnt tho 
Sir llalph and all his colleagues bowed, humbly matter making nnudi noise, tho king, aecoidiiig to 
informing his majesty that they cmild give no answer (.’larcndon, “gave Sir William Balfoui lliujo thousand 
I to his question. “ W’dl, then,” cxclaiuied OliarLs, ynmnds nmly money, which was laised by tho sale 
his tmio and manner undergoing a sudden change, of some of the queen’s own jewels;” and tho cash, 

“ I suppose you do not expset me to answer now to so together with order of dismissal, having Irecn handed 
long a ])etition. But this let mo toll 3 ’uu, I have left over to Sir \''illiam, a royal patemt was issued ap- 
Scotland well and in peace ; they aix> ail sali^»ficd with jMunting “our tiustj^ and well-beloved seivant, 
me, and 1 with tbcrii, and though I sU^'cd longer roUmul Tliomas Luusfoid,” governor of tlio Ibwor. 
than I expected, yot 1 think, if I had not gone, 3^)11 The trusty and welMwiloved seivant tlius nominated 
liad not been rid so soon of the ailiiy. And .is to this to hold tho“ bridle of tlie city ” was, to the knowledge 
bmiiK^ss of youfs, J si . di give 3 'ou an answer with as of all men, a swaggering ruflian and alhigether in- 
uinch speed as the weighl.ness of the business will famous character,^ who liad been coinpcllcd to fly the , 
}»crraLt.” With this, Charles gave tlio members of kingdom some 3 ’’car 8 before to escape tho aim of 
the deputation Ins hand to kiss, smiling no longer; justice', and bad shown himself read 3 ^ at all tiimts to 
and on lo^iviiig tlie palace, feir Kalpli llojdon 'had lend his hand to 0113 ^ foul deed against ronumeiation. 
bi ought to liiui tho final royal message, “ That there Jt was a sheer act of dosporat ion even to attempt such 

might be no publishing of tho Declaration till the an apjKuntnient, which was instantly rc 8 ont(sd by the 
House of Ckpnmons had received his majesty’s commons as a gross insult to them and to tho people, 
answer.” ’J’lio words sounded ominous enough, and The same day on which the royal was issued 

were accepted by the commous as nothing else but a votcT was passed by them, without a single dis- 
a new threat. sentient voice, declaring lliat “ the House holds Colonel 

Events were now fast drawing to a crisis. Thd^ Lunsford unfit t 6 bo, or continue, lieutenant of tho 
rumour that the king intended to lay violent liands Tower, as Ixdng a person whom the commons Of 
» on the cliiei Icadoi’H of the jiailianientary fnajorily England cannot confide in."* Tho vote was followed by 
sproasd about among tlie pcoyilO, and found general a protestation “that there had lon^ been a design of 
belief, not a little grounded on the fad. tliat strange- the papists to ruin the true roligior, and that the 
looking groups of armed men wore coming day b^ appointment of Ooloncd Lunsford showed that flto 
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isanie design was ^owmg to rnatmity : that, Ihorcforei 
they protested and declared to all the world that they 
had (torio their utmost for the saving of th^ church 
and kingdone from ruin, and from the plots of tho 
cruel and l)l(X)cly papists/' Charles felt startled at 
the velicmonco of the oj)position ; and was startled 
still more when early the next morning his fervent 
partisan, tho lord mayor of London, came hurrying 
up to Hampton Court, informing him that tho city 
apprentices intended to rise in arms and storm tlie 
Tower if Colonel Lunsford was not removed from liis 
post. Trembling bcfoio the violence of the storm 
wliich ho had called up, the king gave way insUnUy, 
and Lunsford was dismissed <ho same clay, a K»cr(»t 
pension of five hundred pounds a year being assigned 
to him for further usefulnoss. Cliarles Ijad jila^^ed 
his first caid in a gieat game of fiaud and violence, 
and lu|l lost it. 

Beffi’o the king had lost this stake, tlio TIouso of 
CoftimoriR had gained another victory, ^'ho (pu'siiou 
whether ilic^ (Land homonstrance slxmld 1)0 pi in led 
and published, notwithslanding tlio royal message 
(Xnivcyod by Sir Jhdph Jloplon, amounting to a clear 
piohibition, was detuUjd wainily for twu daj's, on 
Weduesdsy, tho IMli, and 'J’liuivsdUy, the Kith of 
December, and decided finally in the atBrinativo, by a 
vote vvlnoli exhibited a marked decrease of tho^couit 
' parly, tho numheis being one hundred and thirty-five 
for, and cighty-thieo against tho printing. Tho 
decision greatly exasperated tho king, and to show 
Ids anger ho had recourse to anolhor wild menace by 
placing a body of halbevdie^^s, under tho command of 
the earl of Dorset, a nobleman deeply mistrusted by 
tho jieoplo, around and at the entrances of tlio two 
houses oi parlkunont. Tlio ap|K?aranco of tJie soJdiors 
I caused anoLlier scene of oxcitomont among the 
I commons. On Fiiday, the 17th of December, Sir 
I Pliilip Stapylton, member for Boron ghbjidge, sud- 
denly intorTupled tho proceedings by crying out that 
tlH^rewas“a now guaid set upon the house, of two 
ljundied men wdth halberds;” wliieh cry, fis recoidcd 
by Sir Siinonds DTCwos, “caustul great feiir and 
bustle in the house, ai^l (jausod us to leave the 
business wo wcio about, though it concerned tho 
relief and assistance of Ireland, and to hVk to our own 
])r#scnt safety.” Intense agitation prevailed for some 
time, and one member, Sir Biehard Newj^Kirt, attenijit- 
ing to go out, “ there was a great cry, ‘ Shut the door 1 
Shut tho door!’ wliereupon he w^as brouglit back by 
Kush worth, the clerk assistant, and admoMslicd from 
tho chair, * that, iM^sidos tho general ^enso of the house, 
expressed hy so many calling out to Lave tho dour 
• shut, tho greatness and weight of the matter in agita- 
tion might dissuade any man going out.' ” Then a 
short and excited discussion arose, in tho course of 
which Sir Thomas Banington, mcnihor for Colchester 
during a number of ]mrliamcnts, stated that it had 
never happened within his memory that a gn%rd was 
set without tho consent of the house, to which Sir 
Simonds D'Ewes added, significantly, that such a 
thing hod been pul in pmetieo but twice for tho last 
three huudml yoars, during the roigus of Itichard 11. 
and Homy VI., when ** tlie confjoquenccs of it weie 
fiital and deodlj^' Theroujiou a resolution was passo^ 
tiiat ^'tho sotting of any guards about this house. 
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without tho consent of this house, is a bioach of 
privilege, and that therefore such guaids ought to be 
discliargcd; and that this guard shall Us iiumod lately 
discharged b}^ the command of tins house.” 

I The autlioritalivo tone of the commons had its due , 
eflbci uix)n tho over-vacillating mind of Charles, who 
forihwith drew back his ball)oulicrs, alleging that they 
had hcen put only for tlie jirotoction of the house against 
an expected crowd from the cily, bent upon oariying 
a monsW petition expressing aj>pi oval of tlie atlitudo 
of parliainen t. The monster doeiiinen t, tin co (luartei s 
of a 3 ^ai(l in breadth, and twenty-four yards long, 
with fiflc(‘n thousand signatuies apjK'mh^d, arrived 
tho next day, pn^wmtfMl by one Joliii Foulkos, “a 
merchant dwdling in IMailc Ijonu,” wdio spoke “in 
tho name of the aldeiinen, common fHumoilitu'ri, and 
fioi^nieii of London,'^ aveiring, among others, tliat 
“they could linvo got many llioiisaml moio names 
but for ubstniclions fiom the loid nia}^^* and olhers.” 
“I’lieii coming down with tlie iicfition tins afteJn(K>M,” 
Sir SimondH D’Ewes entered in his diary, “luippcmHl 
by a strange piovideiice of (lod ; f{>i if tluy had come 
yesterday, as they ‘liad fij>poinl(‘d, then had those 
aimed ]K'i^ons hremght down like wise not only 
justified ilieir assembling, hut peiliaps als(» ollejed' 
violence imlo them ; neither eonld they tlien have 
como with so small a number, and in so oidcily a 
manner as they did.” The corpoialioii ])etjtioii was i 
followed on the 23id of Doemnher l>y iinotlior 
from thirty thousand “young men of Ijondoii,” pray- 
ing, among other things, “that episcopacy bo looted 
out of the ehuich of England.^' After tlie petition 
had been road, “there was a general silence foi a 
wliile,” and Hum Sir Siinonds D'Evvos simd uj» and 
“desiicd the house t(» take nolico/*i wliiit an oidei Jy 
and poaceubJo way a few of them Juul come to piosont 
this petition, and that they miglit iroeivo the a])pro- 
baiion of the house for the same.” The approbation 
w^as frc3(‘ly and warmly bestowed, and befoio the king 
had loft utr mustering his halberd iers, it had come to 
bo guiioially undershiod that the i itizcns of London 
W'eio to 1x3 the guard of pailiament. 

'J’he.ro could now be no longei any doubt ihiit 
Chili Ics intended to have lecouiso to the last aigu- 
meut of^kings, physical foiee. Towaids (’hiist.uuis j 
he removed from lIam]don Court I'itlace to \V bitchall, 
where, as admitted by H.\de, now, with his I'licnd | 
Loul Falkland, one of his eliief adviscis, he gt)t * 
(piiekly surrounded, “besides his oi dinary retimifi ' 
and iiioniiil seivants, hy many ofiiceis of tlie laie 
disbanded army,” who “exju'cted some fiiitJicr lui- 
ploymeiil.” In view of it iJsy “offered tJiouisolves 
j fur ^ guard to his majesty s poison, and weio with 
! more fonnajity iind ceiemony eiitorteined by him 
than, upon a just annputatini of all distempers, was 
by mu: y conceived seasonable.” I’lie otficeis ami 
soldiers thus enrolled as “a guard t« ids majesty s 
person,**’ and for other indefinite purposes, tluuight it 
part of thedr duty to attack peoide going to the House 
|of Commons to carry jietitions or listen to the debates, 
and before long there weio daily battles in tho stieofs 
between St. Ste])beu*a and IVJiitehall. As icpie-^ 
stmted by ^lurendoti, the ^v^al guards fi;lt“warni 
with indignation at the 'm*' cnee of that viJo lahhle 
•which every day passed by the coiiit, using, first, 
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words ()f p;roat contempt, fnd then, those words 
commonly linding a return of equal scorn, blows 
were fastened upon some of the most pragmatical of 
the crow.” Thus [in the course of little moio than a 
, week, and before the eventful year 1 (>41 had come to 
an end, two camps had been formed in the iioighhour- 
liood of parliament — the “gentlemen of the late dis* 
banded army ” on the one side, and vile rabble” 
of London citizens, who impertinently refused to 
accept blows fjoni the gentlemen, on tlie otheh 

Tho aspect of Whi tel Kill on Thuisday, the 30th of 
JJtJceinber, was described by 'I'liomas Smith, a gentle- 
man in the household of the earl of N oi thumhoi land, 
residing at Yoik House, to his friend. Sir John Ten- 
iiiiigton, admiral of the navy, lying in tho 1 )owns under 
seoret orders from tho court. *' I'hc ’prentices and our 
soTildiors,” wrote Thomas Smith, “have lately h«ad 
some bickerings, wherein many of tho ’pi entices ^vero 
wounded, and lost their hats and cloakes. 'Hiis was 
doiio yesteiday at AVJiitehall (late, as tlie * 2 )renticos 
woTO coming fiom demanding an answer of their 
jietition lately exhibited to the iiarliainent house. 
'J1io souldiera continue in gieat numbers in White- 
hall. 'J’hese woundoH of tlie ’jironticos Jiave so cx- 
as|H.'irated them that it is feared tlioy will bo at 
Wliiteli.ill this day to tho number of ten thousand; 
whcroujiou tho souldiers have inci cased tlioir number, 
,, built !!];> a court of guard without tho gate, and have 
e.illed down military couqiany to their assistanco : 
what will ho the event, God kno\' s.” Another eye- 
witness of these poitontous scones, Cajitain Kobnt 
fcJliiigshy, a w<irin adherent of tho king, and likewi.so 
a corresiiondent of Admiral rrnninglon, referred to 
them as follows, in a letter dated tho 31st of De- 
cember, 1(541. “Yesteiday,” ho wrote, “alwit hflemi 
or sixteen oJlicers of llie army, htanding at the couit 
gate, t 0 (»k a slight occasion to fall njiou the ptKqde, 
and hurt alxiut forty or fifty of them; they in all 
their skirmiNhes have avoided thrusting, because they 
would not kill them. 1 never saw tho couit so full 
of gentlemen. This day, five hundred gentlemen of 
tho inns of court came to offer their services to tho 
king, U’ho officers of the army, since these tumults, 
ha\o w’atched and kei)t a court of gnaid iii the 
]»res(nce-chambor, and are cnteitainod iqum \lio king’s 
cliaigti.” . Tlic conclnsion of tlio cajitaiii’s Icttei wfis 
ominous. “’Dio citizens,” ho infornieil bir John 
Pennington, “for the raO’»t part slint up thci'^ shoiis, 
and all gentlemen 2>rovido themselves with aims, as 
ill time of ojicn Jiostilitics. Doth factions talk very 
big, and it is a uoiulor there is not moio blood yet 
s^nlt, seeing how earnest botli sides are. There is no 
doubt but if the king does not couiplj^ with, tho 
eonimons, in ali things they desire, a sudden civil war 
must eiisn«..” 

Kngl.md, indeed, was on the verge of a great civil 
war. a duo contest, sokdy duo to and juximptcd by 
the king. Already the clash of tho inciocnary«BwordB 
whi^-h he had cnlisiul was hoard in tho streets of tho 
oapiial ; but as if fi^arful tliat the struggle would not 
begin s<x)r enough, lie hunied it on by a final measure,^ 
all but unexampled for poifidy and lavirlessness. 
"Naturally alarmed at tho scones pf violence and blood- 
shed that W07 0 taking place under their very eyes, 
tho commons, on the 31st of Deeembci, scut a deimta-,i 
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tioii of seven members, with Hollos for siiokes- 

man, to tlie king, representing that they foil under 
great danger from “a malignant jiarty daily gathering 
strength and confidence,” and entreating fiis majesty 
to allow them a guard out of the city of Jjondon, 
commanded by tho call of Essex. Charles told tho 
deputation, in a stiange, evasive manner, that if tho 
jHililion were doUvered to him in writing, ho would 
consider it ; hut seeing tho ill im 2 >rcssiou created by 
his reply, ho quickly clianged tone, exclaiming, that 
as tlie momhors of \ho lower house luid been called 
together by his writ, ‘‘ ho would he as caioful of their 
safety as of his o^vn children.” I’lio reply having 
been reported to tho commons, they adjourned over 
tho now year, and on reassembling, on Monday, tho 
3id of January, 1042, they leccivcd the king’s written 
answer to tlicir last petition. “ Wo do engage unto 
you solemnly,” Charles wrote, “ on tlie we&d of a 
king, that tho security of all and every ono^ of you 
from violenqo is and shall ever ho as much of our care 
as tlie jwoserva^ion of us and our children. And if 
this general assurance shall not suffice to remove your 
apprehensions, wo will command such a guard to 
wait upon you as we will Ix) responsible for to Him 
who^hath charj^d us with tJic juotcctiou and safely 
of our subjects.” 

At tlio very moment when thus invoking tho 
Almighty, and solemnly iJcdging his loyal honour 
to abstain fioni violence, iiiailcs was thinking of 
nothing but to betray tho opponents whom he 
wished to lull into false siicuiity. WJnlo tho House 
of C’oinmons was being entertained with the friendly 
attd affectionate assurances of his majesty, in tho 
House of Jjoids, his attoniey-gcneial, Sn Kdwaid 
Ileihert, roail a ^lajicr hulling tlio acousatjiou of 
high treason against the piineijial leadcis of tlio 
]K>piilar paity, JeJin Pyrn, Derizil Holies, John 
llampdcn, William Stiode, and 8ii Arthur licscL 
ligo. Tho pceis, in tho wouls of Claitiulon, stood 
“ appalled ” while tho attornej'-gimi^i al read out tho 
doeumont, which, he declared, “ his majesty had 
himself delivered liim in writing,” containing the 
articles of accusation undexv seven distinct charges. 
They were, first, that they had “ cndi'avouied to 
subvert the tnnd.i mental laws and goveininent of 
the kingdom of England, to di'iuivo the king of his 
lovd power, and to jdaee in subjects an aibitrary 
and tyiannical power owr tlio lives, liberties, and 
estates of his majesty’s loving jicoplc;” secondl 3 % 
that they had “ cndcavouj’ed, by man}- foul asjicrsions 
iijion his majesty anid his government, to alienate the 
affections of his pooyile, and to make his majesty 
odious unto them;” thiidly, that tlicy had “endea- 
voured to draw his majesty’s late army to disohedieneo 
to iiis luaji^sty’s ooinmands, and to side with them 
in their txsiitorous designs;” fourliily, that they had 
'‘invited and encouraged a foieign ix>wer to invade 
his mejosty’s kingdom of England;” fifthly, that 
they liad “endeavoured to subvert tho rights and 
very being of pivliMneut;” sixthly, that, “for tho 
completing of their traitorous designs,” tliey had 
** endeavoured, as far as in them lay, by foi co and 
toiror, to compel tho parliament to Join with them 
in their traitcuous designs, and to* that end havo 
Actually raised and countenanced tumults against 
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tho king and paifcament;” and, finally, seventhly,, 
that they had “ tAttefonaly conspired to^ levy, and 
nctnaUy have levied war against the king.” Tho 
hour of midday was past when tho attorney' general 
had finished^ reading the extraordinary document 
which he had received from Cliailes, ho standing at 
the clerk’s table of the upper house, and all tho cirelo 
of peers aiound sitting “appalled.” None of them 
uttered a word; whereupon tlio attorney-general 
ordered tho king’s serjeant-at-anns to go to tho 
House of Commons and annst tho five nionibors 
uocusod of treason in tho name of his majesty. 

Tho commons were not unprepared for the amval 
of tho ^rjeant-at-arms. t)n tho afternoon of tho 
same day onwhicli they had been asstiiod “ solemnly, 
on tho woid of a king,” of tho “security of every 
one from violence,” tho loader of tho majority arose 
to make a startling announcement. “The whole 
house, at least the most of us,” Sir Simoiids D’Ewes 
noted aown in his diary, “ were much amazed at 
Master Tyms information, who showed ^s that his 
tnmks, his study, and his chamber, as also the trunks, 
study, and chamber of Master Denzil Hollos, were 
sealed up by some one sent by his nuyesty.” 'J'his tho 
house at once declared a grave bve^;h of privilege, 
passing at the same time, without debate, a resolution 
that if any ^xjrson whatsoever should otfer to arrest or 
^detain tho person of any inonibor, not having received 
tho previous authorization of the house, it should bo 
lawful for such membcT to stand upon his own defence, 
and to make resistance accoiding to tho protestation, 
taken in tho earlier pari of the session, to defend the 
piivileges of parllaniont, •In tho mean v^hilo, 
rt'cordod by Sir Simonds, “private information was 
given to us tliat the king^s attorney had, in his 
imijestyts namc^ in the lords’ house, accused the said 
Master P^'m, Master Holies, and stmio otJicr members 
of our liouso of high treason ; yet we accounted it a 
l)i*each of pjivilugo that their papers aitj otfocts 
sliould bo sealed up before tlicir crime was made 
known, to this house. So wo resolved it upon the 
question that this was a breach of oTir privilege, and 
then the house ordered that tho seijeant should go 
pieseutJy to tho lodgings •of tho said Master Pym 
I and Master Holies, and break up the«seals which 
wore sot upon tlioir doors or trunks.” The dedara- 
I tion® of broach of pi ivilego and orders of resistance 
I having passed by acclamation, a deputation of thico 
I was appointed to confer with the lords, Sir ndlip 
Stapylton, member for Borouglibridgo, Nathaniel 
Fiennes, member for Banbury, and Jolfh Glyn, 
member for Westminster, Ixnng nominated for Uio 
purpose. They had answered to their names, and 
* were about to proceed to tho upper house, when it 
was announced tliat the kings serjeant-at-arms, 
witli the mace in his hand, was at tho door to arrest 
tho five accused mcmliers of treason. 

Supreme as was the excitement of tho hour, tho 
leaders of the commons lost not for a moment tho l^nso 
of high dignity of what was due to them as representa- 
tives of the nation. I’© his demandT tef enter tne house 
in the name of the king, tlio serjeant-at arms obtained 
for reply that he must lay afeide his mace, and it was 
not tiU divested of tliis symbol of authority that he was 
allowed to advang^ to tho Wr. Ho now proclaimed, 
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amidst profound silcnco^tliat ho had Ix^cn comnianded 
by tho king’s majesty, his master, upon liis allegiance, 
tliat he should require of Master Speaker of tlio 
House of Commons to deliver over to hifh five geutle- 
men, members of tho House of Comnions, autl those 
members Laving boon delivered, ho was comnumded ^ 
to anoat them in his majesty’s name, of high treason. 
“Their namo^ are,” he concluded, “Donzil HoIIch, 
Sir Arthur llosoliigo, John J’ym, John Jlinnpdcn, 
and AViNlam StrcKio.” I’lio last sound of his wouls 
having reverberated in iho hall, there w'as deep silence 
for a minute or two, after which the king’s serjeimt- 
at-arms was ordered to wait outside until the pleasure 
of the house should bo communicated to him. Tliis 
done, tho commons piocccdcd calmly to business, 
passing three important resolutions. By tlio first, a 
deputation was appointed to inform the king, that 
his niossago convoyed by the serjeant-at-ai ms “ being 
matter of gicat consequence nn<l concerning the. 
privilege of all tho commons of England,” would 1)0 
taken jnto serious consideration by tho house ; and 
that, in the mean time, tho five accused momboris 
would bo ready to • answer any “ legal (diargos ” 
against them. By tho second resolution, an order 
was directed to tho city authorities, and intrusted 
for execution to Aldtvrman IVnnington and Captain 
Venn, members for London, that a military guaid, 
drawn from the train bands, should be immediately 
provided for tho protection of the House of Commons. 
By tho third resolution, it wjis ordered that the 
speaker’s warrant should ho issued for committing 
to prison Sir, William Fleming and Sir ^^^lllaul 
Killigrew, Icing’s agents, for violating the privilege ‘ 
of pailiamont by sealing np tlio papers and efforts of 
several members of tho House of Conunons. TIj(» 
shades of night wore fiilling after fheso piocecdings 
had been brought to a close, and the sitting was 
adjourned to the following day. Previous to dis- 
persing, an intimation was sent by tlio speaker to tho 
king’s serjeant-at-arms, who had att(*ndcd all tho while 
at the door, that he need wait no longer, as the reply 
to the message with which he had been intrusted 
would be carried- to his majesty by members of tlio 
House of Commons, King Charles had lost another 
stake in tho mighty game of hazard ho was playing. 

It was lute in tlio evening of tho event fnl Monday, 
tho 3rd of January, when the deputation sent by tho 
commons were admitted to audience at Whitehall. 
Tho deputation consisted of four members, two 
prominent loaders of tho mnjority, Sir John llothani 
and Sir Philip Stapylton, an<l two of Charles’s 
recently-uj>jx>intod ininisters,‘Loid Falkland and Sii 
John Culpeper, the latter chosen seemingly to remind 
the king that his own servants were hqnnd, by tics 
which they could not 'break, to parliament and tho 
;nation, as well as to liiinsell? Visibly excited, and 
as if srarooly able to collect his thoughts, Charles 
received tho deputation in his cabinet, and their 
moRS^o *liaving been read, bo inquired of Loid 
Falkland, in a hasty manner, whetlier the commons 
Gsl^cted a reply. In the satne breath, helbre P’lilk- 
land could answer, ho cried out tha(, tlio houst^ 
should h^^'o his reply eo-ily tho next morning, and 
that, for the flresont, they ight taloj Lis assnuincc 
ithat all that had taken pla o had been done )y Lis 
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sheriffs togothor, the whole was up and aJivo, 
ready to guaid the liberty ^^he nation against all 
attempts of despotism. Long previous to midnight 
the acts and proceedings of the llous^ of Commons 
were in print, and circulated in thousinds of oopies 
through the city ; and the officers of the train bfmds, 
called togotlier by the appointed commissioners, 
Alderman Pennington and Captain Venn, swore to 
shed their last d»op of blood in the defence of parlia- 
ment Before the dawn of the 4th of January had 
risen over London, tho immense majority of the 
population bearing arms was ready for the struggle 
which tho king meant to provoke, “ by shooting wiUi 
bullets or other wayos,” though not in the*dirootion 
understood by him. Had Cliaiios, instead of listening 
to French priests and English adventurers, but. 
paid a short visit to the city while tho ovor-loyal ‘ 
lord mayor was aslot'p and all other men awaks^.h^ 

I might have yet come to stop in his frantic cofrso.. 

There nothing unusual in the outer aspect of 
the Ilonso of Commons at the mooting of tho 
members on tho morning of Tuesday, tho 4th of 
January. Prayers having been said, Lord Falkland 
leportcd tho result of the interview with tho king on 
thegjjrevious evening, and the house was about to 
proceed to its ordinary business, when Alexander 
Eigby, a banister of Gray’s Inn. and member for 
Wigan, arose to make a communication. He said ho 
had just learnt that tho night before various messagfis, 
pnniorting to emanate fi'om the court, had been sent 
to the armed companies of the inns of court, requesting 
thorn ^‘to bo in readiness this day to attend at 
rWliitehall, and to bo ready at an bout’s waniing to 
defend his majesty’s pemon and having made sotqo 
pointed remaiks upon the singular notion of his 
majesty’s life being in danger, ho* concluHed by 
moving that four mombors, belonging to the inns, 
should proceed thither, and ascertain tho facts by 
personal tnquiry. Tho motion having beseu adopted, 
and tho dcpubitioii despatched, tho house, in con- 
formity with a resolution passed tho previous daj^ 
turned itself into a giand committoo to investigate 
the charges of high treason brought agfiinst five of 
its memliois. 

Pym was •the fin^t to arise, liohling tho articles^ of 
treason in his hand. With quiet deliberation, lie ifead 
tho charges one by one, gravely admit ling tliat, if 
established, they undoubtedly amounted to high 
tre.ason ; yot at the same time expressing an opinion 
that thei ;9 must be an oxtinordinary mistake as to tho 
persons accused. Beginning with the iii^st of the 
seven articles, accusing him and his colleagues of 
having “ endeavoured to subvert tho fundamental laws . 
and government of tlie kingdom of Enghmd,” and 
of establishing “ an arbitrary and tyrannical power,’* 
ho read it twice, with comments, tho allusions of 
which could not be misunderstood. “ True, Masfot 
Speaker,” Pym exclaimed, " this present parliament 
bath adjudged it treason to endeavour to subvert the 
fundamental laws oi the land.” Then ho j^used for a 
moment. ** And, sir, it hath likewise been voted 
high treason to attempt ^to introduce into this king*^ 
dom a foi*m of government arbitrary and tyrannioaC’' ; 
Coming to the second article, elmrging him with . 
eudeavouriug to alienate tho affectWs of his people 


own special orders. No moro words passed. The 
deputation bowed and withdrew, and Cliarlos rotir^ 
to his priiute apartments, where he remained in 
consnltatioTT with the qnoon and some of tho most 
intimate of her advisoi's, including the Pronch 
ambassador, during tho greater part of the night. 

Moro than over in his lifo, ihe king soomod waver- 
ing and undecided. Ho could not help iiorcciving tho 
desperate natui*e of tJio undertaking on which he 
was bent, and on which he was staking lift crown, 
if not his life, and yet he Imdnot sti-ength nor wisdom 
enough to stop in his mad career. Fear, alarm, and 
the vague consciousness of wrong drew him baekwaid ; 
but vanity, egotism, and stubbornness propelled him 
on — and vanity and her blind sisters got the upper 
hand. Before midnight arrived he had resolved, 
under tho fierce instigation of his thoughtless consort 
and her josuitical counsellors, to pursue his fiareer 
• of violence, and Imd come to shape his iuture course 
by another fatal document under his own hand. It 
was a warrant addressed to tho chief magisAmte of 
the city, directly provocative of civil war. “ To the 
lord maior of I.ondon, our. li^ht tnisly and well- 
beloved counsellor,” tbo royal older lan “ Wc under- 
stand that tho House of Commons hath sent to have 
guard of tho train bands of that our city. Forasmuch 
as some of which said house are lately acoiised of 
high treason, our will and command is that you take 
especial r^are that none of our trained bands be raised 
without special warrant from us, and wo shall take 
in our royal care that nothing shall be done to tho 
prejudice or distiirhanoe of our ,SMid* city, which we i 
shall be as vigilant to keep in quietness as others are 
to engage and put into tumult and disorder. But 
in case you shalL find any groat numbers of people 
to assemblo toge^er in a tumult nary and disorderly 
manner within our said city or the liberties thereof, 
our will and command is that you then cause so 
many of our tminod bands to be raised as you shall 
think fit, well armed and provided, and tliat you 
give order to suppress all such tumults and disorders ; 
and if they shall find resistance, and that tho persons 
so assembled shall refuse to retire to their houses 
peaceably, or to render themselves into the hands of 
Justice ; that then, for tho bettor keeping of the jieace, 
and preventing any further mischiefs, you command 
the captains, officers, and souldicrs of our said trained 
bands, by shooting with bullets or otiior wayes, to 
suppress such tumults, and destroy such of them as 
shall persist in their tumultuous ways and disorders; 
for which this shall bo your warrant. Given under 
our hand, the 3rd of January, 1642. Charles Ilex.” 

The important document was carried to tho city by 
a privy-couacil messenger, one John Latch,* >yho 
reported tlie result of his mission early next morning 
to Sir Edward Nicholas, secretary of state. “Tho 
clocks at Whitehall last night went too late,” John 
liatch wrote ; “the night was farther silent than they 
showed. My lord maior was in his bed before I 
came thitlier; yet 1 spake with him aud delivered 
tho letter: this morning he will call the sheriffs to 
him and open it.” Tho clocks at Whitehall, indeed, 
were very much too late. Hours before^* my lord 
maior” went into bed, and many more hours before 
ho got out of it again, and had come to call tbes 
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fh>m the king, thoV>r%tor*a warmth visibly inoroasod. 
If all hia actions in Ibe present parliament,^ Pjrtn 
criedt his speeches and votes in favonr of pubUshnig 
a !remonstran|e against delinquents in thestate; against 
ill-^Gounsellors in government and against ill-aSbcted 
prelates in the church — if all this was really found to 
alienate the hearts of loyal subjects and good I’ro- 
testants from their due obodionce to his ix)yBCl majosty, 
then did ho avow himself guilty of that charge. Hicn, 
itjading tlie third charge, *iccusing him and the other j 
four members with liaving “ ondeavotux^d to draw 
liis majesty’s lato nnny to disobedience, ” ho nijwlo 
another short pause, leaving all to think of the re- 
peated plots of the royal faction to overawe pirlia- 
ment, and of the crowd of boldicrs of the “ late anny ” 
collected at tho moment around the king. Then all on 
a sudden ho broke forth : Yes, sir, it is undoubtedly 
treason, to raise an army to compel any parliamtmt 
to inak^ and enact laws without their fiee votes and 
willing proijeodings tlierein.” So lio w^nt^on, tho 
house silent as tlio grave, tho members pale with 
subdued excitement. 

Pym liaving concluded his speech, each of the 
other accused members. Holies, Heselrigo, Strode, 
and ITampdou, rose in succession, al^ declaring their 
entire iniioconco of tlie charges brought against them, 
hnd Hanijidon enteiing, moroovor, a protest against 
obeying the commands of a king when contrary to 
tho true leligioii and the ancient and fundamental 
laws of tho land. 'I’he member for Buckinghamshire 
having^concluded his spc^och, a momentary flutter of 
alarm ran through tho housi^ “It was now generally 
declared,” Sir Simonda D’Ewoa, always writing, pirt 
down in his notes, “that there was a great confluence 
of aimed men^ about Whitehall, and that between 
Ihii’ty and forty cannoneers went yestoraight into tho 
’i’ower, at ten of tho clock. Also that tlie Hamlet 
men, who we 1*0 to bo ordinary wfirders theje, had no 
onns given ^hein, but that tho bishop’s men were 
well armed. Master Pym moved that wo might send 
notice of these seveml informations ^and dangers intti 
tho city, to tho lord mayor, aldermen, and council 
there assembled, and to letdluan know in what danger 
tho parliament was; all which was done accordingly.” 
The despatch of commi 8 sionei*s to the 'city did not j 
dec^east^ the general apprehensions, stiiTed by over 
new rumonrs. “ Soon Master Nathaniel Fiennes and 
others,” Sir Sinionds noted in his book, “ moved that 
seme memliors of this house might bo sent to observe 
what numbers of armed men were about )\liitehall, 
and to know by wliat arrthority tlrey were assembled 
there; but this order was not fully agreed upon when 
wo adjoiinied the house, about twelve of tire clock, 
for an hour’s space.” 

It was a momentous hour for England. While 
sitting at dinner with his colloaguos, l^yin received 

message from his fair friend. Lady Carlisle, in- 
ibnning him that tho king had resolved to go J:o the 
Bouse of Commons at the head of an armed band of 
ruffians, to soijje him and tho othgr accused mem- 
bers, and, should tho least resistance be offered, to 
Older a general carnage. Trustworthy as was tho 
source, the oommunioanon appeared so monstrous and 
inoredible to th^aliant leader of tho popular party, 
that he refused fin' a moment to believe it ; and on tho* 
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speaker Tosuining tho dliair, between one and two 
o’clock, he quietly went to his place in the house, to 
listen to variotm imports that were being made. They 
were all reassuring to a high degree, llicliaid Brown, 
member for Romney, and barrister of Lincoln’s Inn, ^ 
stated “ that he had done tho message of tho house 
to the gentlemen of that society, wlioso answer w'as, 
that they had* at first gone to flio court last week, 
upon occasion of a report brought to them that the 
j king’s jferson was in danger;” but “that they had 
only an intent to defend the king’s person, and would 
likewise do their uttermost also to defend the parlia- 
ment, being not able to make any distinction between 
king and parliament ; and that they would over ex- 
press all true affection to tho House of Commons in 
particular.” Next, William Ellis, naunbor for Boston, 
and of Gray’s Inn, “made tho like relation as also 
did Roger Hill, of the Inner Tomplo, member for 
Bridport, and l‘hilip Smith, of tlie Middle Temple, 
inembor for Marlborough, “ with wltich several answers 
fiom tho inns of couit, the house rested Exceedingly 
I well satisfied.” Jt was less the case with the next 
report, made by Nathaniel Fiennes, member for Ban- 
bury, who “^ado relation that ho had boon at White- 
hall,” but had learnt nothing but that the t loops there 
“wore commanded to obey Sir William Fleming in 
all things.” 

Fiennes “had scarcely left off si>eaking, when a 
stranger, breathless with ninning, rushed into tho 
liouse, and np to him. It w^as a friend of the mem- 
l)or for Banbuiy, a gentleman of Ftench extraction, 
Captain Herculo JI/ingroK, who came to tell him, in 
hurried whispers, that tho king had left Whiteliall 
at the head of a largo body of armed men. and was 
advancing towards them. Tlio n«ws having been 
proolaimed aloud, a scene of extraordinary oxcitfjment 
I arose. Aware, through tho information received from 
Lady Carli^lo, tliat the further presence of himself and 
his accused colleagues in tho house would prokibly 
lead to a scene of frightful bloodshed, os all their friends 
would of nocossity resist their being dragged away 
byibrco, Pym at once proposed that they should leave, 
to w'hich all consented except tho momlxu* for Beral- 
stono, “Master William Stiodo, the last of the five, 
being a joung man and unmarried,” Sir Simonds 
D’Ewos recorded, “could not bo persuaded by his 
friends, for a pretty while, to go out, but said that, 
knowing himself to bo inmx!erit, ho would stay in tlie 
house, though lie scjaled his innoeenty with his blood 
at tho door. So, not being at liLst ovoicome by the 
importunate advices and entreaties of Ins friends, 
when the van, or forefront of those ruflians mai'clied 
into Wcstminsler Hall, nay, when no persuasion conld" 
prevail witli tho said Master Strode, Sia Walter Erie, 
his entire friend, was fain to^take him by the cloak, 
and pull him out of liis place, and so got him out of 
the house.” I’he chimes of Westminster had just 
strack throe when Strode was dragged away, and 
scarcely a minute after the king.ontered tlie" house 
fd the bead of some five hundred cut-throats. 

Deep silence once more fell over the assembly of 
the comt^ons when thp tramp of the armed cohort was 
heard ax the^door. 4 II members kept their places, 
their eyes u^n the speaKor, William LentluiJ, wlio^ 
sat outhroned in his chair, wiih tho mace boforo him. 
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[Charltss 1 


“There they sat,” says Johir Forster, “Turitau and j if any of these persons that werc/acoused ai-o hem’ 


courtier, the pick and choice of the gentlemen of Hero the king pfinscd, castiftg his eye around th< 
England ; witfi boarded faces closc-cut and stern, or assembly, scrutinizing the hundreds of stem fhoci 
hero and there moio gaily trimmed with peak and gazing upon him. “1 do not see any of them,” h< 
, j ruff ; faces for the most part worn with anxious stammered forth ; “ I think I should know them.” ^ 
thoughts and fears, heavy with toil, weary witli re- new pause followed, ^wiinful amidst the deep eilence 
sponsibility and care, often with long imprisonment; after which Charles continued his address, more ant 
there they sat, in their steeple hats and Spanish more awkward and incoherent. in tone. “ I must tel 
cloaks, with swords and bands, by birth, by wealth, 'by you, gentlemen,” ho cued, “ that so long as tliose per 
talent, the first assembly in the world.” Tli6 silence sons, that J have accu&cd, foi no slight crime, but fo: 
of the assembly lasted but a moment. Then, with a treason, are hero, I cannot expect that this house wil 
loud crash, the door burnt open, and the king stopped be in tho right way that I do heartily wish it. ’J'hore 
over the threshold, accompanied by his .young nephew fore J am come to tell you that I must have them 
Karl, oldest son of tlio Bohemian “ Winter King.” wheresoever I find them.” Inhere was anotlior lou< 
Entering tho precincts of the commons, sacred from pause, unintemipted by a sound, which ended by Iht 
time immemorial, Charles ordered his rude followers king crying, with vehomciico, ‘‘ Is Master Tym harnT 
to keep bfusk ; but they paid no attention to his com- No reply came to tho question. He then called foi 
rnand, and pushed in tumultuously. “ Most of ^hem Denzil Hollos, but still tho general silence continued 
w'oro armeil with pistols and swords,” according to Sir Seeing tho same stem faces gaze upon him Jjuintor 
Sinionds D'Ewos ; •'‘and they forcibly kept tho door niptcdly, with no reply fioni any quarter, Charles go' 
of tho houi^ open, one Captain Hide standing next nervoiisTy excited, and pressed tho speaker to tell bin 
the door, holding his sword upright in tho scabbaid.” whether the five acemsed members were within tiu 
For a minute or two tho king stood quiet, ns if house or not. On this, Lcnthal, an ordinarily timit 
stiuck by tho appcamico of the scene jbKiforo him; man, but made groat by a great occasion, fell on liit 
Ills eye, in the meanwhile, searching for tfio five mom- kne^s. “ Your# majesty,” ho exclaimed, “ I liavi 
bers ho had come to seize, and the one above all, tho neither ryes to see, nor tongue to speak in this placti 
shadow of whose greatness had fallen over tho throne, but as the house is pleased to direct iiu‘, whoso seivanl 
Not seeing Pym, “knowing him w^cU,” as recorded by I iim*horc; and humbly J beg your ])aidou that 1 can 
liusliworth, Charles slowly bent his steps towards the not give any other answer tliaii this fo wdiat .youi 
speaker’s chair. As he walked along tho house, “wo ma.jesty is pleased to demand of mo.” ’J’lio singularly 
all,” noted D’Ewos, stood up and uncovered our appropriate reply seemed to confuse tho king still 
lieads, and tho speaker stood up jqst before bis chair, more. “ Well, well,” ho stuttered laphlly, “’tis ik 
H is majesty came the most part of the way uncovered Matter. ‘1 think my eyes are ns good as anothons.' 
ahso, bowing to either side of tho house, and we all There was again silence, Charles looking, as notofl 
bowed again towards him, and so ho wont to tho by D’Evvos, “round about tlio house, to see if he 
speaker’s chair, on tho left hand of it, coming up close could o«^]»y any of thorn,” and in the end giving*Vont tc 
by tho place whore I sat, between the south end of tho an odd farewell iwldross. “Well,” ho cried, “ sinc'o I sec 
clerk’s tabic and mo ” — his majesty’s flowing manllo all my birds are flown, I do oxpect fi om you that you 
all but touching tho garments of a burly man sitting will send Shorn unto mo as soon as they lidurn hither, 
on tho opposite side, Oliver Cromwell by nauio. As But I assure you, on tho W'okI of a king, 1 never did 
tho king approached tlie chair, the cliief of the com- intend any force, but shall proceed against tlicm in a 
mons went forward a few paces, iipm which “lie first legal and fair way, for T never meant any other. And 
spake,” turning his face slight I wards tho assembly, now, since 1 see I cannot do what I came for, I think 
“ Master Speaker,” Charles exclaimed, “ J must lor a tliis no unfit occasion to repeat wdiat 1 have said for- 
time make bold with your chair and without wait- uicrly, that whatsoever I have done in favour, and tc 
ing for an answer, ho went to tho speaker’s^ seat, and tho gfxxl of my subjects, 1 do monn to maintain it, 
took his place upon tho step, not sitting down, how- I will trouble you no moio, but tell you I do oxfiect, 
ever, in the chair. Then ensued another l-uig and as soon as they come to tho house, you \Nill send them 
*‘awefull” silence, and after tho king had “looked a to me; or otherwise 1 must take my own course to 
great while,” evidently trying hard to collect his find thonj.” With those words, Charles doscondetl 
scattered thouglifs, ho at last broke forth with a short from tho speak(»*’s placo; and, as rccMudcd by the 
speech, interrupted hcjre and there by his habitual member for Sudbury, “ went out of tlie house in a 
stutter, but overcoming it again and again by con- more discontented and angry passion than lie came 
vulsive effortia * in, going out again between myself and the south end 

“Gentlemen,” said (Jharlos, “I am sony 4’or this of the clerk’s table, and tho prince elector after him.” 
occasion of coming unto you. Yesterday I sent a The spoil of sjlenco which had hung so long over the 
fiorjeant-at-arms, upon a very important occasion, to commons now was brokem, and half-stifled cries of 
apprehend some, that, by my command, were*aoouscd “Privilege! Privilege I” went resounding through 
of high treason; wheieunlo 1 did expect obedioucso, tho hall of pailuiment while tho king was marching 
mA not a mcBsage. And I must declare unto yoxi, to the door. • 

nere, that albeit no king that ever was in Englanu “ As^soott as lie was gone,” Sir Simonds D’Ewes 
shall bo more careful of your privileges, to maiutain continues his namtivc3, “ and the doors were shut, the 
them to the uttermost of his jiower, tlmn rtshall be, speaker asked us if he should make report of hiS 

i et you must know that in c.wk of trofilon no person majesty’s speech. But Sir John Hetham said wo had 
ath a privilege. And, therefore, 1 am come to know Sail heard il, and there needed no Wporl of it fo bo 


Hero tho king pfinscd, castiftg his eye around th< 
assembly, scrutinizing the hundreds of stem fhoei 
gazing upon him. “1 do not see any of them,” h< 
stammered forth ; “ I think I should know them.” / 
new pause followed, ^wiinful amidst the deep Silence 
after which Charles continued his address, more ant 
more awkwanl and incoherent.iii tone. “ I must tel 
you, gentlemen,” ho cued, “that so long as those per 
sons, that J have accu&cd, foi no slight crime, but fo: 
treason, are hero, I cannot expect that this house wil 
be in tho right way that I do heartily wish it. I’liore 
fore J am como to tell you that I must have them 
wheresoever I find them.” I’hero was anotlior lou< 
pause, unintemipted by a sound, which ended by lh< 
king crying, with vehomciico, “ Is Master Pym here?’ 
No reply came to tho question. He then called foi 
Denzil Hollos, but still tho general silence continued 

Seeing tho same stem faces gaze upon him l^tiinter 
niptedly, with no reply fioiu any quarter, Charles go 
iiervoiisTy excited, and pressed tho speaker to tell bin 
whether tho five acemsed members were within tia 
house or not. On this, Lcnthal, an ordinarily timit 
man, but made groat by a great occasion, fell on liit 
kne^s. “ Your# majesty,” ho exclaimed, “ I liavi 
neither ryes to see, nor tongue to speak in this pl;ico 
but as the house is pleased to direct iiu‘, whoso seivanl 
I am*horc; and humbly J beg your ])aidou that 1 can 
not give any other answer tliaii this to what .youi 
majesty is pleased to demand of mo.” ’J’lio singularly 
appropriate reply seemed to confuse tho king still 
more. “Well, well,” ho stuttered laphlly, “’tis in 
Matter. ‘1 think my eyes are ns good as another’s.' 
There was again silence, Charles looking, as notofl 
by D’Evvo.s, “round about tlio house, to sec if he 
could o«^]»y any of tlioin,” and in tho end giving*Vont tc 
an odd farewell iwldross. “Well,” ho cried, “ sinc'O I sec 
all my birds are flown, I do oxpect fi om you that you 
will send Shorn unto mo as soon as they udurn hither. 
But I assure you, on tho woiil of a king, 1 never did 
intend any force, but shall proceed against tlicm in a 
legal and fair way, for T never meant any other. And 
now, since 1 see I cannot do what I came for, I think 
tliis no unfit occasion to repeat what 1 have said for- 
merly, that whatsoever I have done in favour, and tc 
tho gfXKl of my subjects, 1 do monn to maintain it, 
I will trouble you no moio, but tell you I do oxfiect, 
as soon as they come to tho house, you nill send them 
to me ; oi* otherwise 1 must take my own course to 
find thonj.” With those words, Charles doscondetl 
from tho speak(»*’s placo; and, as rocMudcd by the 
member for Sudbury, “ went out of tlie house in a 
moro discontented and angry passion than lie came 
in, going out again between myself and the south end 
of the clerk’s table, and tho prince elector after him.” 
’J’ho spoil of sjlenco which had hung so long over the 
commons now was broken, and half-stifled cries of 
“Privilege! Privilege I” went resounding through 
tho hall of pailiament while tho king was marching 
to the ^oor. • 

“ As soon as lie was gone,” Sir Simonds D’Ewes 
continues his namtivc3, “ and the doors were shut, the 
speaker asked lis if he should make report of hik 
majesty’s speech. But Sir John Hetham said wo had 
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made. And otlior^ricjl to adjourn till to-morrow at 
one of the clock in tlie afiornooii, upon which in tho 
issue wo agreed* And so, tho si)oakor naving adjounied 
the house tc%tliat hour, we roao about half an hour 
after th'tce of the clock in tho afternoon, little imagin- 
ing for the present, at least a greater part of us, tho 
extreme danger wo had escaped through God’s wonder- 
ful providence*” “ For tho design was,” the diarist 
adds, in a note to his day’s journal, and before tho entry 
of the morrow, “ to have taken out of our house by force 
and violence the said five members, if wo had refused 
to deliver them up pciiceably and willingly, whicli, 
for tho preservation of the privileges of our house, wo 
must have refused. And in tho taking of them away, 
they woi*o to have set upon us all, if wo Jiad resisted, 
in an hostile manru^r. It is very true that tho plot 
was so contrived as that the king should have with- 
djami out of the house, and passed through the lobby 
or litt'lb rejoin next without it, bef)ro the massacre 
shoflld have begun, upon a watchword^ by him, to 
have been given uptm liis passing through them, llut 
’tis most, likely tliat tla^o ruffians, being about eighty 
in number, who wci*o gotten into the said lobby, being 
armed all of tlieni with swoids, and some of them with 
pistols jcady charged, wore so thirsty after innocent 
blood, as they would s(aroe liavo stayed the watchword 
if those m(‘iubors had been tliere, but would haijo be- 
gun tlioir violence as noon as they had understood of 
onr dejiifd, to tho hazard of the persons of the king 
and the piinco elector, as well as of us. For, one of 
them uiulerstiindiug, a lit lie before the king came out, 
that those live gentlemen# wore absent, i Zounds!* 
said he, ‘ they aro gone ! and wc are never tho bettft- 
for otir coming i’ ’* 

Tlio^rdc'ur (J* the king’s followers was much greater 
than his own. 'i’hc*y would liavo gladly set out for 
a hunt after tho live luombers, wlio, as was generally 
known by tho tune Charles had left tla^ 1 louse of 
(Jorninons, %t^oro gone by water to the city, but ho 
Would not let Ibein, and moody and sullen, discon- 
foiitcd with himself and all the world, ho returned 
to AVhitehall. Vaguely tlio consciousness that he 
had pla 3 Td another tremendous slake, and had lost 
it, was dawning upon his mind ; and in his dibtnrotiou 
tho idea oceuned to him that ho might inako good in 
wojds wLit 1}0 had spoilt in perfonnaure, by publihli- 
itig an annotated account of his intrusion into the 
House of ComiiKnis. With this object in view, the 
king sent, shortly after his aj*rival at Whitehall, for 
tho assistant clerk of tho house, whom h^ hud seen 
busy writing in fnmt of the speaker’s chair while 
giving vent to his (jonfusod utterances. Arrived in 
the royal prosonoo, John Rushwoilh was startled to 
hoar tho command from Iho king’s lips to give up tho 
copy of his majesty’s six^ecli that day, whicli he had 
been observed to take “in chamotors” at tho table 
in the house. Tlio young man stammered out excuses 
about its being forbidden to report tho proeoedh^gs of 
the commons; but he v^as intomipted angrily by 
Charles, who cried, “I do not askyqji to toll mo what 
was said by any member of tho house, but what I said 
myself.” Longer resistance lieing impassible, Kush- 
worth, 08 recorded by himself, “ gave obodienee to 
his majesty’s conJnand, and in his majesty’s presence, 
in the room called tlie jewel house, transcribed hir 


majesty’s speech out of liis cliaractei-s, his majesty 
staying in the room all the while, and then and there 
presented tho some to him.” ^ 

The printed report of the king’s sjioech in tho 
House of Commons, intended to make it ap})ear thuU 
he had acted in a legal manner, was sent the sumo 
night into tlio city, together with a proclamaticm 
reiterating thS charges against tho hve members, and 
closing Jbhe port agiinist any attempt they might make 
to qiut tlie country. Charles still believed that tho 
city was on his side, his confidence being based mainly 
on the accidental circumstance of the post of chief 
nmgistmte having come to be filled by a pomm 
strongly inclined to lie a oonrtier. The belief exhi- 
bited, moie than almost anything else, the mai*vellons 
conceit and ignorance of the king, and the isolation, 
and retimt among false counsellors, to which his deS' 
potic tendencies had driven him. At the very moiueut 
when he was making another appeal to the inhabitants 
of tho capital, they had I’isen in* arms against him. 
Tho first intelligence of Charles’s attorapf to seize tho 
five mombors created a jmiio. “The shops of the 
city,” accoiding to Clarendon, “were generally shut 
up, as if ai^ enemy were at the gates rcadj' to enter 
and to plunder them ; and tho people in all places at a 
gaze, as if they looked only for diiections, and wore 
then disposed to any undertaking.” London had 
started up in revolution, its sword pointed against tho 
throne. 

During iho whole night, fiom Tuesday tho 4tli to 
Wednesday the 6tli of January, tlio capital was in 
sirms, the trail! bamls guarding tho gates, and excited 
people ninning about in all directions, crying that 
“tho cavaliers,” as tho adhoionts of tlio court wei'o 
called, had tlie intention “to fire th« city,” and “ that 
the king liiinself was at iho liead of tlicm.” WitJi 
daylight hi caking on the Wednesday, tho lepoit that { 
Charles was coming to the city got stronger, until it 
rase into seeming certainty aboufc nine o’clock, when 
tho great nows flow from mouth to mouth that his 
majesty had left Whitehall alioady, and was advancing 
along tho Strand towards Temple Kar. I'ho news 
proved hut too true. As incapable to Icani from ex- 
perience, as to open bis eyes to tlio gieat fact that bo 
was going to battle, not with a few x^f*'»‘liainentai'y 
speakers, but with a whole nation, Charles liad re- 
solved to repeat liis attempt of tho previous day under 
infinitely nioie difficult and dangerous circumstances. 
To seize the five members of tho House of Commons, 
now shielded by more than fifty thousand sworth' 
and a dense population of above a quarter of a iiiillion, 
tho icing set out lor tho cit}’' towards nine o’clock, 
accojnpanied by a small tram of courtiers. I’ho re- 
ception he met with from the crowds thailmd gathered 
in the streets was nnfavoural^e in the extreme. All 
tho waj fiom Temple Jkir to tho Guildhall tho ]>Gople 
shouted “ Privilege I Privilege of parliament !” and 
one citiien, loss restrained than tho rest, made himself 
conspicupus by liin|^ing through tlio window of tho 
loyal oooch, right into the king’s face, a parier with 
tho inscription, “ To your tents, O Israel !” 

Charh^, now as always, acting in haste, had giv<‘ii 
no notice of l|is coming w th city autliorilies, and Jio 
had to walk up the steps to C uildluili almost alone, 
lyhile the lord mayor, common council, and aldermeu, 
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whom public nimour had alilvortifiod of his arrival, 
put on their robes and hurried up from their houses. 
The majoritjRof them having assembled around him, 
together with a miscellaneous crowd of citizens, the 
' king addressed his new audience in a short speech. 
“Gkintlemen” he cried, “I am come to demand such 

S ersons as 1 have already accused of high treason, and 
0 believo aro shrouded in the city, i hojie no good 
men will keep them from me ; their ollcnces are 
ti'easons and misdemeanours of a high nature. I 
desire your loving assistance liei’ein, that they may 
be brought to a legal tnah And whereas there are 
divers suspicions raised that I am a favourer of the 
popish religion, I do profess, in the name of a king, 
that 1 did and over will, and that to the utmost of 
Tny power, he a prosecutor of all such as shall any 
wa^ oppose the laws and statutes of the kingdom, 
either Tapists or Separatists; and not only so, but I 
will maintain and defend the true Protestant religion, 
which my father did profess, and 1 will continue in it 
during lifo.^' Highly conciliatory as was tho address, 
it liad not the oilect desired by Charles. A short 
silence followed tho conclusion" of the royal sj>oech, 
lifter whidi, as reported by an cyewitniess, Captain 
Slingsby, confused shouts arose among tho audience, 
some calling out “ Pailiament I Privilege of parlia- 
ment !” and others, “ God bless tho king I’* tho cries 
, continuing “ both at once a good while but the calls 
for “ Pi ivilego gradually getting to drown all others. 

“ Aft(!r some knocking fur sihuro,” Slingsby, loyal 
adherent of Chailos, goes cn to say, •‘the king cc^m- 
mandod some to speak if they had anything to say. 
One said, ‘Jt is the vote of this court that your 
majesty hoar the advice of your parliament but 
jirosently another* answered, *It is not tho vote of 
this court . it is your own vote.* The king replied, 

• Who is it that says I do not take tlie advice of niy 
parliament? I do take thoir advice and will ; but I 
must distinguish between tho parliament and some 
traitors in it, and those I will bring to trial I’ ** The 
liisi words Charles repeated again and again, stammer- 
ing, “ to trial — trial !’* There was silence again for a 
few minutes, till tho breaking out of a fresh incident, 
not a little characteristic of llie whole memorable 
s^cono. “ Another lx»ld fellow in the lowest rank,” 
(\iptain Slingsby coutfnues in his narrative, stood up 
upon a form and cried, ‘The privileges of parlia- 
ment 1’ and another ci'ied out, * Obsei vo the man ; 
apprehend him !’ Pho king mildly replied, * I have 
and will observe all privileges of parliament ; but no 
l>rivil(^os can protect a traitor from a trial — a trial !* 
And so departed. In tho outer hall were a multitude 
of tho ruder people, who, as the king wont out, sot up 
a grcatfT ciyj- ‘ 'Pho privilege of parliament!*’^ To 
escape the cries of tlie n^ultitudc, the king, according 
to the repoit of another eye- witness, Thomas Wise- 
man, ‘*bid Ihmsolf to dinner to Sheriff Garrett's, 
where ho stayed till three of the clock but to no 
other effect than Miat of increasing tho excitement’ 
a;^,ain8t him. “Keturaing to Whitehall,” Wisemaif 
says, “ tho mie multitude followed, ciying again, 
‘Piivilege of parliament! Privilege of pirVament!’ 
whereat tho good king was somowliat proved, and, I 
believe, was ghul when he was home.” One more 
grand stake was thro^vn and lost. 


While Charles was dmn^ fit tfio sherilfs hows© in 
tho city, with cries of “ Privilege I” under the ivindows, 
the commons reassembled at Westtninster- The ex- 
citement of the previous day, not leqi-jonert by tho 
king’s visit to tho Guildhall, was still in aU minds, 
and tho first proceedings of the house wore to order 
that' tho doors should be locked, and tho outer lobbies 
be cleared of all strangers ; that no member should 
offer to go out without leave ; and th/it some shmild 
send forth their servants to see whetlier any armed 
crowds were approaching tho gates. These prepara- 
tions, deemed necessary for immediate safety, finished, 
it was moved by Harhottlo Grimstono, member for 
Colchester, that tho house should adjourn for a weehi 
till Tuesday the 11th of January, and that Jf® 
mean time the commons should bo represontedKl^ ^ 
select committee, sitting at tho Guildhall or some 
other place in the city. The motion was opposed 
with great energy by the court party, but ^‘ter an 
hour’s shai^i discussion was adopted by a vot8 of 
170 against fid. “And thoixjupon,” Sir Simonds 
D’Ewes noted in his diary, “Sir John Culpeper, 
newly-made chanccdlor of the exchcquei,' and divers 
others, were named to sit as a committco at the 
GuiMhall, in Lcfiidon, to-morrow morning at nine of 
Hie clock, and all that would come were to havo 
voices; and they were to consider of tho breach of 
tho privilege of parliament by his majesty’s coining 
yesterday.” In addition to this, anotlicr vote pussiHl 
tliat a message should bo scut to tlio loids, to let 
them know that, “ by reason of liis majesty coming 
to our honse yesterday in. such a warlike raanncir, >vo 
brad adjourned tho house till Tuesday next, at one of 
tho clock,'* and that wo had in tho niC'antimo appointed* 
a select committee to sit in thoGuildiuOl, to w^icli all 
tho mcmbei’s of tho house who would come wore tit 
havo voices, to consider of the breacli of the piivikgo 
of parliament and tho safety of the kingdoiu.” 

Tho motion to transfer the scat of parlAiment for a 
time into the city had scarcely bocui adopted when a 
new panic arose. Jt was hruitJ^ at the doors that tho 
armed bands of Whitehall liad hoeu let loose once mom 
upon the House of Commoiv), and in the agitation of 
the moment the members wore divided in opinion 
whether it would l>o best becoming their dignity to 
adjoin n at once, or to remain on their seats awaiting 
tho arrival of the royal mereonarios. Sir John Clot? 
worthy, member for Maldon, a country gentleman of 
much Irish experience, accustomed to face all sorts 
of ruffiaiiSband ent-throata, insisted that they should 
stop ; and to set* an example of legislating under 
diflicultios, ho brought forward at oimo a series oi 
motions, to which, however, tho house showed Utile 
disposition to listen. Thero wore many cries of 
“Move! move!” but many more of “Adjourn! 
adjourn!” and in the end, amidst incmasing eon- 
fusion, all the proposals of brave Sir John “wem 
allowe'l and voted by the house, but in sudi haste as 
they would not pennit the clerk to read them.*^’ 
“For,” continues H’Bwes, “we hod now alaruihs 
given us of the coming down of aimed persons upon 
us, and it was g^rally reported ahothat his 
had intended to come down to both tho houses this > 
afternoon, again attended with thd^ desperate trc^ib 
Vith which ho came yesterday, and ft) have accusea 
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liiomo other membera, ^tli of our hotiBe and of the 
lonW house, of treason, and to have seized upon 
tlieir persons; but that, going into tho city of 
London this^oming, he was there so loundly and 
plainly dealt withal, by people of all sorts, w'ho called 
upon him to maintain the privilege of parliament, to 
follow the advice of bis great council in parliament, 
without wliich they wore all undone, and that their 
blood would ciy to Heaven for justice, and that they 
would with their lives and fortunes maintain the 
safety of his majesty’s person, and tho safety and privi- 
lege of parliament— some also thiowing the printed 
protestation of tho House of Coimnons info lus coach 
as he wont along — as that ho both returned late out of 
the city, and altered, it seems, liis former resolution.” 

Tho king’s “resolution,” unfortunately for himself, 
was still as unsettled as over. At every successive 
check ho received, his pi ido and ob>tjnacy i-ebouiidccl, 
and irfstoad of leaining wisdom from lailnie, it 
seoihed to make him only the more siuljiom in c*oii- 
tiiming in tho old disastious path. •Deeply imbued 
with the divine-right suporstition, fatal heirloom of 
the Stuart kings, but which they, of all men, were loitsi 
fitted to exemplify, bo could not bring himself 'for a 
moment to believe that be, the anointed sovei^ign, 
should bo wrong in his doings and bis subjects right 
in theirs. All that he had witnessed in tho last days 
' or weeks only proved to him that tho “ traitois ” and 
“conspirators” wore more numerous than he had at 
fij’st imagined. It was exasperating, no doubt, that 
“ treason ” should be as lampant in the city us bo had 
found it there ; yet still the king did not <vino ba(*k 
dishoartened, and in less Ilian an hour after Iffs 
I’etnrn to Wliiiehall ho sot himself to make new 
ciidcaT^onra fo» laying hold of tlio chief parliamentary 
traitors after whom he had Ix'cn hunting for flie last 
two duys. In the teeth of the advice of nearly all 
the members of tho privy cotincil, Chailesgarrivcd at 
tlio detorndnation to issue another decree ftjr tho 
arrest of the five mombors , and porexiiving the un- 
willingness and all but open josistanco of his 
ministers to the sebome, he drew np tlio order with 
his own hand, « 

Tho mandate — still existing in the original, llio 
rough scrawl of Chailos showing his fiifnl precipitancy 
—•was addressed to “Our trusty and woll-bolovcd 
councillor, Sir Edwaid Nicholas, our principal secre- 
tavy of state,” and ran as follows. “ (Jharlos Kox. — 
Our will and pleasure is that you forthwith piepare a 
di aught of a proclamation declaring ye ocuiirse of our 
proceedings ui)on the accusation of* hi^h timson and 
othor high misdemeanours lodged against Mr. Donzil 
Hollos, Sir Arthur Heselrige, Mr. John Pyin, Mr. John 
Hampden, and Mr. William Stinde, mombors of onr 
ITonso of Commons, who, being struck with the con- 
science of their own giiilt of soe hainous crimes^ have 
tmade their escape. And our will and pleasure is that 
vow thereby commondo all our officeis, ministers, and 
loving subjects, to use their diligence in ye apprehend- 
ing and carrying of them, and every of them, to our 
Tower of London, to bo kept in s^e custody, to be 
brought to tfiall according to justice. And that, more- 
over, you iprohibitt all our loving subjects to haibor, 
relieve, and maintayno them, with any othor fit daui^. 
And for doihg noreoff this shall bo your sufficient war- 


rant. Given at our court at Whitehall this fifth day of 
January in the 1 7th year of our of our reigne.” It 
was an act of madness to issue such a proclamation, a 
fresh challenge, not only to the House of Commons, 
but to tho whole city, already arrayed in aims^, 
against tlie crown, and priding itself in giving ‘ 
shelter to those whom tlie king accused of liigb 
treason. Sir Edward Nicliobis and bis other advit'ers 
vainly tried to persuade Charles to withhold his now 
edict, lie insisted it should be issued, and to get bis 
behest obeyed, wiote with his own hand the oulor 
“ to our printer to pi int our proolamalion.” It was not 
strength, or perseverance for a princi]ile, but weak- 
ness, hiding itself under tho cloak of obstinacy. 

If there remained any doubt yet as to the attitude 
assumed by the jiooplb of London in the struggle 
between king and parliament, it was dispelled by tho 
first meeting of the commons in tho city, on Thursday 
the 6th of January. While Charles on tho jiinceding 
day had l>cen all but hooted thi*ou^h tlie streets, the 
incmbters of tho lower house were I'ccoived* with mark? 
of tho deepest respect and affection, and carried in 
triumph to the Guiltfliall, where a deputation of tho 
leading members of tho common council, in their 
lobes and chains, were waiting to receive them. A 
guard of honour, composed of the wealthiest citizens, 
each with his footman in livery behind him, was 
stationed in and around the Guildhall as special pro- 
tection of the commons ; while tho train bands stood 
ranged furlbor off, enclosing the representatives of 
the nation circle within circle. Nor were other 
attentions of hftspihiblo natuio wanting. On sus- 
pending their deliberations, at tho hour of dinner, the 
commons were surprised to find a har-qiict propareil 
for them, and apologize as they miglit, they liad to sit 
down to it, and jiarUke of “ great choero.” T5ut the 
banqueting did nOt make earnest members foigot the 
earnestness of the time, and the grand objects wliich 
had brought them to the city. “ It was first debated 
and resolved,” reports Sii* Simonds D’Ewes, in- 
defatigable as ev»jr with his note-book, “that tho 
impeachment of tho five mombors was illegal, and a 
In each of tho privilege of parliament. 'J'hon they 
fell in I lebatc— wliich continued when I came in — 
that the pealing up of tho doois of the chambers and 
studies of the said Master J’ym and Master Holies, on 
Monday morning last, was a broach of the liberty t»f 
tho subjex't and of the privilege of parliament; and 
this was also vt»ied upim tho question. Then w© foil 
in debate coucorning the king’s issuing out warrants, 
signed with liis own hand, to Mr. Fiancisarid others 
his sorjeants-at-unns, to attach their bodies, that thev 
illegal, and against the liberty of tho subject. ’ 
It was finally moved by Sir llenty Vane the 
younger, to “ make some sli^rt declaration,” and the 
proposal having been adopted, and a committee 
apiK^.atcd, they retired to draw up the paper. While 
they \w)re absent, “I departed,” says D’Ewes, “froni 
the committee, between two and Jbhroe of the clock in 
|the afiomoon; but the declaiation was afterwards 
brought in by tho said committee, and allowed and 
voted, imd also printed.” 

TJie deolfranon 'began by stating that a great ’ 
broach had been comiu' ^ed against tho rights and 
jirivilogos of parliameni, and the freedom of speech of 
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the Ilonso of Comiuons, by the king’s attempt to arrest 
the mombors, and then went on : “ And whereas his 
majesty did issue forth several warrants, under his own 
Jiand, for the apprehension of the porsous of the said 
^ members, which by law ho cannot do. there being not 
all tliis tinie any legal charge or accusation, or duo 
process of law, issued against them, nor any pretence 
of chaigo made known to the house, which are 
against the fundamcaital liberties of the subject and 
the rights of pailiamout : whereupon wer are ‘nocossi- 
tated, according to our duty, to declare, and we do 
hereby declare, that any person that shall arrest Mr. 
Holies, Sir Aithur llosehige, Mr. Pym, Mr. IJampdcn, 
and Mr. Strode, or any of them, by pretence or colour 
of any warrant issuing out fiom the king only, is 
guilty of a breach of the liberties of the subject and of 
ilie ])rivilc*gC8 of parliaiiicnt, and a public ciiemv of 
the commonwealth.” ’J'ho commons had Lulled back 
the challenge thrown by Charles, and it remained to 
bo seen whether the people of England were disposed 
to obey the Orders of ‘‘ the king only,” or lange them- 
selves under the banner of “ the commonwealth.” 

During the five days fiom Thursday the 6th till 
I^Ionday the lOtli of January, while tlicco\umon8 woio 
hitting at Guildhall — changing the place of meeting 
at limes, for more convenience, to Grocers* Hall — 
extieniG agitation continued to prevail both at court 
and in the city. More than once the king was on 
the point of huiling the armed host of cavaliers ” 
lliat was crowding j ound him, including such men as 
Cblonel Lunsfoid, the two-day governor of the Tower, 
against train bands and parliamotitary traitors, but 
his courage each time failed at the last moment, 
and indecision constantly gained the upper hand, 
leaving him the prey of liis own thoughts, and tlie 
vacillating tool of the swarm of needy and desperate 
adventurers congregated at Whitehall. Their soliemcs 
and plots counteracted so far upon the city hs to keep 
the peoi)]o in a perennial state of excitement, filling 
ilio air with over- new nimours of assaults, fights, and 
battles to come. The alarm reached its zenith late in 
the evening of Fiiday, the 7th of January, by the 
an ival of a report that startled every soul in luondon. 
As lecordcd by D’Ewes, “tliis night a gentleman 
coming to the watch at Ludgatc, between nine and 
ton of the clock, informed them that those soldiers 
and rnniaiis who ciiine down to the house on Tuesday 
lust had some design upon the city, to bo executed 
this night; whereupon the city and the suburbs wore 
almost wholly raised, so as within little more than an 
Jiour’s space there were about forty thousand men in 
(H3mplete ai ms, and near upon a hundixHl thousand more 
that had halberts, swords, clubs, and the like. And Jthe 
general cry of tlie city, ‘ Arm ! Arm !* was with so 
much vehcmency, and knocking at men’s doors with 
BO much V'olenco, os some women, being with child, 
wore so affrighted therewith as they miscarried ; but 
after the loid lunyor had sent to Whitehall and some 
other places, and found all things quiet, the streets I 
were cleared within on hour’s space, and every man I 
letired to his house.” 1 

To piTvent a rejn^tition of such scenes, the (Kjpmons, ! 
the next day, set tliomselves to place t^he military 
organization of the city on a better footing than it had 
hitherto boon, by lajdng down fresh rules, and op- 1 


pointing new officers to the train bail^, and nominating 
a commandor-in-chief for the whole of the armed foi’cos. 
Tlie choice for the latter important post fell upon John 
Skippon, captain of the London mihtary^?ohool, called 
the Artillery Garden, a pious man no less than bravo 
soldier, who was invested with the title of “majoi^ 
general of the militia of the city of London ” ^ There 
was much merriment among the fine courtiers at 
Whitehall at the news of the appointment, John 
Skippon being, as reported by Lord Clarendon, “ alto- 
gether illiterate,” and “from a common soldier had 
raised himself to the degree of a captain and to the 
reputation of a good officer,*' not by royal commission,' 
but merely by liis own merit. But tlie old “ common 
soldier” pioved a vronderfully good commander, up- 
holding the strictest discipline, and gaining the hearts 
of liis men as none ever had gained them before. ^ W hen 
loading the city train bands, not long after, against the 
mocking cavaliers, they wore made to feel tlie tveight 
of the sword^no leas than the power of eloquence of *tho 
“ illiterate ” captain. “ Come, my boys,” ho would 
ci-y, “ my brave boys, let us pray heartily, and fight 
heai tily. I will share the same fortunes and hazards 
with you. Remember the cause is for God, and for 
the dfc&fcnce of ytAirsclves, your wives, and children, 
Como, my honost bravo ^ys, prav heartily and tight 
heai‘t.\Jy, and God will bloss us.*^ It w'as tho new 
language of a now race of Englishmen, unknown as 
yet at Whitehall, and incomprehensible in the court 
dialect 

Tho exaltation of the citizens of the capital greatly 
increased , towards tho end, of the week in which tho 
ocrtumons had sought a i*efiige in the Guildhall ; and ^ 
ono of its effects was the expression of a strong desire * 
among all classes that tho national r^pioscn^tives 
should be taken back in a triumjilial procession to 
W'estminster, on tho day ap|xiintcd for reassembly 
there, Tuofjday, the 11th of January. As the time 
approached, Ijondon got filled by vast croVtds from all 
the neighbouring counties, who came to testify their 
sympathy and affection for the popular cause. Buck- 
inghamshire alone sent up four tliousand sturdy 
yeomen, farmers, and freel^plders, all on their own 
horses, who had arrived specially to gather round and 
protect John Hampden ; and equal and larger numbers 
flocked in from Kent, Essex, Surrey, Herts, a?»d 
Middlesex, till tho city seemed unable to hold tho 
vast numbers of unhidden yet welcome guests. A 
singular spirit of brotherhood, never before witnessed, 
appeared tc^ pervade tho vast crowds that fioated up 
and down, wave-liko, through tlie narrow streets of 
the capital, with thousands of bright eyes looking 
down upon them from the high gabled dwellings. 
Master and servant, rich and poor, went mingling 
together ; persons who had never beheld each oSier^ 
face shook hands as they met — shook bands and 
passed on, without uttering a word, the radiant jo^ , 
I in thei^eyes alone expressing the purpose of their 

giasp. 

The four thousand men from Buckinghamshire, 
with throngs of squires and freeholders from oth^r 
counties, oame riding into the city on Saturday^ the 
8th of January; and on Sunday the churches were 
crowded to such an extent that many^f tho ministers 
had to put their pulpits in thestioe^ ' Nearly aU» 
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with on© accord, ^oacdiod on the text of the hundred 
and twenty-Beoond j)salm : “ JoruB(dom in builded au a 
city that is compact together ;• whither the tribes go 
up, the trills of the Lord, unto the testimony of 
Israel, to give thanks unto the namo of tlio Lord. 
For there are sot thrones of judgment, tho thrones 
of tho house of David.*' Urged on by the boundless 
enthusiasm of tho multitude, l*ym and tho other four 
accused members, wlio had hitherto abstained fixun 
taking part in tho parliamentary proceedings, resumed 
their seats tho next morning, Monday, the 10th of 
May, among their colleagues at tho Guildhall. They 
were received with I’anlurous shouts of applause, 
taken up by the multitude outside the doors. Various 
deputations followed to heigh t(‘n tlio exaltation of 
tho hour. First came some hundred sailors and 
mariners from tho port of London, with a petition 
signed on the spur of the moment by more than a 
ihousdhd hands, offering, as told by the member 
for*Sudbury, “ hi bo with us to morrow, defend the 
parliament by water with muskets and other ammu- 
nition, in several vessels ;** which offer “ was accepiod 
by us,*’ with diieolions to meet at tho Hermitage at 
throe of tho clock the next morning.** Next appeared 
a largo deputation from the Lonflon apprer?fi(jes, j 
desiring, “ in their own names, and in the names of all 
the rest, to guaid the parliament to-morrow.” The 
reply given to tluun was ** to keep at homo to-morrow 
for the guard of tho city, whilst their imisters did 
guard at tho i)arliament,” tho humble answer to 
w^hioh was “ that (hoy would obey our command ; and 
so departed.** There were still more delegations 
behind. “Divers of the borough of Southwark?” 
•rVFwoH put down iii his notes, “then e^imo and 
otfored the assistance of their train bands to us to- 
morrow, to come and be oiir guard at Westminster. 
Wo told them that wo hoped the city of London 
would take rare for our guard; but acc^^pted their 
ofler with *tlianks, and desired them to bo in the 
fields about Lambclh and Soiithwaik in their arms.” 
The Southwark deputation had , scarcely left the 
commons when a piece of nows of all-absoibing 
imporlauc-e went flying .from mouth to' mouth. It 
was that tlio king had suddenly and secretly run 
away fi*um Whitehall, no man know 
wkither. 

Like all the resolutions of Charles, ” 

the great one of taking to flight, .. r 

without the existence of tho least “ , ■ 

indication of danger to his person 
to justifiy so extreme a step, was 
liastily taken and still more hastily 
executed. Up till the gftemoon of 
Monday he kept wavering "between 
opposite courses, reason telling liiin 
to make his reconciliation with par- 
liament and his subjects, and pride 
to continue in his arbitrary career. 

W^ilh tho queen, her priests, and 
the nJ‘owd of bootless adventuiurs . 

at court all dragging in tho latter ; 
direction, the mental struggle did — 

nc^ last long, and by three o’clock ^ 

ho had come ta the determination 
to crown all *nis other sonselcas ^ 


doings by making liis iftcapc from London. « Refoi o I 
his gonig,” as related by (larondon, “ ho s(mt to the i 
earls of Essex and Holland to attend him in his 
jouniey, who worn both by their places, tho one being 
his chamberlain of the household, tho other the primo- 
gentleman of his bedchamber, obliged to that duty. 
The call of Essex resolved to go, and to that puipose 
was making Himself ready, when the earl of Holland 
came to^hini,and privately dissuaded him, assuring him 
that if the two went they sliould bo l)oth murdei'ed. 
Whereupon they left tho king to his small retinue, 
and in a most disconsolate perplexed condition, in 
more need of comfort and counsel than they Iiad ever 
known liim ; and instead of attending their master 
in that exigent, they went togetheir into tho city.” 

Tho flight of Chmlcs, followed by the desertion of 
noarjy all the honourable men who had hitherto been 
adhering to his fortunes, throw tho whole weight 1 
of politicial power at once into the hands of parlia- 
ment, and more particularly tho House of Commons* 
Tlio Tetuin of the members from tho city to 
St. Stephen’s, on Tuesday, the llth of January, was 
a triumph greater ilian even tho most sanguine of 
them collide over have oxpHitod, On both sides of 
tho River Thames, all tho way from London Bridge 
to Westminster Stairs, the shore was crowded with 
]>eople in thoiY gayest festal attire, tho train band in 
front w'ith drums boating and banners flying, and . 
the inimenso multitude behind, shouting welcome to 
tho moil who hoii overthrown that despotism which 
had weighed so long and so heavily upon tho land. 
The members’ of 4he House of Commons went at 
midday from the city to Westminster by wafer, 
wdiich wfis almost as crowded os tho shore. “The 
Thames,” says Clarendon, “was guaided wifh above 
one hundred lighters and long-boats, ladcu wdth 
nabloties and murderers, and dressed up with 
vvaist'Clothos and streamers, as ready for fight.” 

The largest and most splendid of tho barges belong- 
ing to tho corporation of thq city bad been s^KJoially 
fitted up for the five accused members, and embarking 
in it “ from the Three Oanes,** they gave tho signal 
for the immense procession to put itself in movement, 

“ They i*oturned,” tho under socrolary of sbito 
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wrote to Admiral Ponniiigtoni “ with such multitndes 
as had far more of triumph than guard; and the 
seamen mado fleets of boats, which gave volleys all 
the way they went.” “ ^rhoro was ono circumstance 
to be forgotten,” Clarendon adds, “in the niaicli 
of tho city that day, when the show by water was 
little inferior to tho other by land, that tho pike- 
men had fastened to the tops of their pikes, and tho 
rest in their hats, or their bosoms, piinied pepors of 
tho protestation whicli had been enjoined by tho 
House of Commons tho year before, for tho defence 
of tho privilege of parliament ; and many of them 
had the piintod votes of the kings breaking their 
privileges in his coming to tho house and demanding 
their members.” The spectacle of a whole popula- 
tion thus rising up to proclaim its freedom was so 
grand altogether as to impress even tho paiiisays of 
iho couit, “If I could be Pym with honesty,” Sir 
Edward Doling, mopiber for Kent, and warm adhei'ent 
of the royalist party, wrc)te lionie to his wife, “I had 
mthor Ix) Pym than King Charles.” * 

Tho first act of tho commons,, reinstalled at West- 
minster, was to pass a vote of thanks for “ tho great 
kindness and affecUoii they had found in iho city, 
aud their zeal to tho parliament.” When the vote 
had been passed, tho five accused members arose 
togoUier, and while Hampden, Holies, llesolrige, and 
^ Strode stood silent and uncovered, Pym tendered, in 
the most impassioned language, his own hcartj' 
thanks and those of his collejign^^s to the citizens of 
London. Ho should never forgot, ho said, the un- 
oxam])lcd scene they had that day witnessed, “ and 
if their expressions of it, ui>on this extraordinary 
occasion, had boon somewhat unusual, tlie house was 
engaged in lionoitt to protect and defend them from 
receiving any damage.” Tlion tlio shoriiTs of tho 
city were called into the liouso, and thanked by tho 
speaker “for their extraordinary caro and love 
expressed to the parliament,” adding, “that they 
should have an ordinance of parliament for their in- 
demnity,” and declaiing “ that all their a<'t)on8 of 
respect and kindness, which they had showed to the 
lords and commons in London, and their attending 
them to and at Westminster, was legal and justifi- 
able.” The officers of the train bands, « and tho 
mastcirs t>f the veKs(3ls in the river wore likowiso 
called in, and received the thanks of the speaker, 
who at tho same time ordered Major-geuei*al Skippon 
to attend over}’’ duy at Westminster, with such a 
guaid as he thought sufficient for the guard of tho 
two houses. This done, Arthur Goodwin, Hampden’s 
colleague in the representation of Buckinghamshire, 
arose, asking that such of the gentiy of his counfy 
as had been <tp}x»intcd to bo the beai’om of a nume- 
rously-signed address to^parliament might be oalled 
in to deliver it Tlio same being assented to, the 
Buckinghamshire disputation came in, and the spokes- 
man informed tlie house that more than six thousand 
mem of his county had eumo to London, every one of 
ib( m ready to defend, with life and fortune, thei 
honoumble members of the cc^minons, or, if need 
, were, “ to die at their feet.” ^ 

'J'ho words were followed by chtiors frdtn the dense 
erciwd blocking up all tho passages to the house ; and 
which, taken up by the multitudes outside, rt-echoo^ 
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again and again, sounding like thunder. “ And 
then,” Sir Simonds D’Ewes i-ecorded, “ they withdrew 
out of tho house ; butr they were so many, and the 
press was so great in tho lobb}’’ and roomy^eat without 
tho door, that they wore a good while before they could 
get out.” Tho member for Sudbury, following tlie 
crowd, went out after it, and was recompensed for the 
trouble he took by a grand sight. “ I went to walk 
a while in Westminster Hall,” ho noted in his diary, 

“ and there stood many of the citizens, of the train 
bands of Loudon, aud of the eight companies, which 
guarded us this day by land, being in all two thou- 
sand four hundred men, in fheii* arms, besides com- 
panies of tho city of Westminster. And I saw upon 
tho top of the pikes of divers of the Londoners the 
protestation, formerly framed and taken by tlie 
membora of tho House of Commons, and afterwards 
by most of the citizens, lianging like a little square 
banner ; some had them also affixed, as I dkn in- 
formed, to their muskets ; one had it fastened u jk>n 
his breast, and it was also wrapped upon one of tho 
ensigns.” Sir Simonds felt, and many others felt 
with him, that there was as much eloquoneo in these 
little bits of paper, carried like banners by the people, 
as infill tho dinh>f cheers and speeches resounding 
in and around St. Stephen's Hall. 

Th4i first intoxication of victory over, tho great 
question l)oforo tho commons was tlieir attitude 
towards tho king. All hope of leconciJiation was 
cleaily gone with his flight from London, and ihei’o 
could bo little doubt of his intention to raise a civil 
war for lugaining the despotic power of which he had 
bben dispOBscsBod, However, liis plans in this respect $$ 
were not so manifest as to allow of onorgetio action, and* 
tho majority of tho moinbors of tho hojiso, mo^ovor, 
wore as yet so imbued with instinct loyalty that tliey 
daied not lift their hands or voices against tho saored 
person of tfhe sovereign, even although the saving 
of tho country from the most frightful bf all evils 
depended upon it. Only a few of ilio boldest and 
most stalosmanliko of tho loaders of the popular 
party attempted, more or loss secretly, to gain ad- 
lierents to the proposal to ftree the king into abdica- 
tion, and crown tho prince of Wales, now twelve 
years old, surrounding him with such advisers as 
would givo in their persons sufficient guarantee for 
tho maintenance of the new and hardly-gained liberties 
of the nation. It was chsaily the only scheme pro- 
mising a solution of the teniblo difficulties of the 
moment and escape fiom the horrors of civil war; 
novertlioless, tho great bod 3 ' of the members shrank 
flora tho step with something like temr, and on 
Sir John Northcote, mcnibor for Ashburton, men- 
tioning, a few days after the reassembly of tho 
house at Westminster, that “ it was imported by some 
that there was an intention to crown the prince and 
make him king,” tho words raised such a etorm tiiati 
he had^to give up speaking. 

Tho want of prudent energy thus shown by the men 
who had become Uie^virtual rulers of tho nation, as it 
could not but load to the most deplorable consequences 
in the ond,sowasimmediatelyfmught with an amount 
of wavering, if not dissimulation, that went far to 
frnstrate all their actions. For a fW dajrs after his 
ftiglii from the capital, Charles felt so dejected, ani^. 
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dieplritetl that lih would, probably, under gentle 
proBBiire, have signed his abaioatiou and allowed his 
son to take jKwsession of the throne, as the only 
altornative i^at would save his crown to his family. 
He and his ronsoi*t made their way, first <o Hampton 
CJoiirt, and from thence to Windsor, with scarcely 
any men of position as followers, and in such a state 
of poverty and wretehodness that they had to bonow 
money for their sTibslstence from their servants. 
“ TJkj princo [of Wales) one night wanted wine and 
another candles,” one of the court attendants infoimed 
his wife in a letter of the 14th of January ; likewise, 
“the king and queen are forced to lie with their 
children now,” and “the king is so poor thfit he 
cannot feed them that follow liini.” What added 
g»*eatly to the dejcciion of Charles was that oven his 
consort, who hitherto had urged him on in las desperate 
cai'oor, was losing courage, being under the impression 
th^t parliament was going to impeach her, and that 
she might suffer the foie of Stiaffoid. ^The fear so 
worked upon her mind that she conceived the plan of 
esca])ing to the Continent, with the double object ] 
of placing her own person in sfifety, and of enlisting I 
mercenancB to fight the king s battles in the approach- 
ing civil war. ("harles gave hifi? consent the 
scihome, thongh with great reluctance, being mi>st 
unwilling to lose the society of his spouse, as 
well as afraid that her deparlnre w'ould still moTO 
endanger his cause. Her stronger will having 
gained on<*e more tl»e iij»per hand, the king allowed 
Jus cemsort not only to proceed abroad, but to lay 
hold of and take with her the crown jewels, agreeing 
' that the nat ional property should he converted into 
•soldiers, guns and ainraimition for making war upon 
the list ion. 'I'lio House of (bminons, with lamontahlo 
W'eakrioss, made no oppasiiion tx) tJio design, its vene- 
ration for the kingly ollice being still far stronger 
than its patriotic feelings and love of justifo. 

Having j^iven his assent to the queen's departure, 
n new phase opened in the career of Charles. It now 
became his immediate object to gain time, and to 
amuse parliament with the appearance of gmnting 
what ho Wfis dcl,orniiri(‘d to resist, till he had set 
liimsolf at the Jicad of a military force, with which 
lie could crush the liaUal representatives of the ixsoplo 
mid annul all their acta. A few days after the ro- 
asscmbling of the commons at Wesstminstor, ho sent 
them a message declaring that he w^aivod the im- 
peachment for treason against the five memhers, and 
if still proceeding against them w'ouhl da so “ in an 
unquestionable way;” and on tlid house asking for 
pi*oofs of the chaiges, he replied, tliat he could not 
give his evidonct-, but that no time sliould he lost in 
preferring tho indictment at common law “in ilie 
usual way.” 'riioro appeared to ho no suspicion 
among the memhers that tlicy being toyed 

•wilh merely; and so far from tlimwing up the king’s 

r e, and proceeding to energetic measures, bacouiing 
remwnsible and |>erilous position in which they 
were placed, they dallied on more Joyally than ever, 
despatching humble jietitions to Winder, and re- 
ceiving in return gi'acious replies, full of compliments, 
and obscure as oracles. Tib a request of extraordinary 
touching the appointments in tho militia, 

' WbiOh the coifimons desired should “lie sotlled ih 
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every county upon suSli iKuSiUis as the pailiament 
should approve, ’ Charles reiurned an answer of an 
exceeding elovornoss, vague and well-bred enough to 
perplex tho most headstrong of his antagonist h. 
“Tho king,” according to Thomas May, “in fuirv 
language dosiml tho jiarliamcnt, since the particular 
grievances and distmetions wore too many, and would 
be too todioiTs to be presented by tliemsolvos, that 
they would comprise and digest them into one enliro 
body, that so his majesty and themselves might ho 
able to make tiro more clear judgment of them, and 
that it should then appear, by what his majesty 
would do, how far lie hath been from intending or 
designing any of those things wliich tlio too great 
fears and jealousies of some pors(»n8 seem to appp>- 
hend, and how ready lie would bo to equal, or excee<l, 
tho^rcalest examples of most indulgent princes in 
their acts of gnme and favoiii to tho people.'’* 
lire fine words, i n such o*>nti ost to the acts of Charles 
as to bo utterly absurd, “ were rofioived,” as reported 
by May, “ with tlianks by tho parliament, Vho resolved 
to take them into 8j>ecdy and serious considei'ation.” 
While thus heguiling his faitlifiil commons, the king 
got every thing ready for the warlike mission of his 
consort to the Continent, and tho crown diamonds 
having boon securely packed up. with as many other 
valuables as could bo seized, they both started for 
Dover in the middle of February. 'I’he osiciisible, 
object of tlie queen’s journey was to take Iier little 
daughter*, Frincoss Mary, ton years old, wlro had Ix'bu 
betrothed some months before to I’rinco William 
ofOmngo, to •Holland, to learn Dufcli; but the real 
intmit of the expedition was so little hidden tlait 
it was a matter of open conversati.>ii in tho city, 
where not a few of tiro more clear-sighted politicians 
gave vent to tlieir grief and indignation that parlia- 
ment, having been so l>old l>ofore, sijould all on a 
sudden become so tijnid as to allow tho open pro- 
secution of the most nefarious designs for disturbing 
tho peace of tiro nation, A kind of stupor, prodiuo 
of the sudden and unexpc<*ted victory which they 
had achieved, and of a dark fear in the minds of 
many that it might drive them too far towards 
dainocracy, appeared to have fallen upon tho House of 
C’ominor\^, and the memhers were roused from it only 
for a moment on learning that tlio king and queen, in 
their jourmey to Dover, had been joined by tho princo 
of Wales. • On this they sent an order to the marquis 
of Iloriford, governor of the young princo, to bring 
the heir to the tlrroiro to London. But tho commarrd 
met with no obcdiom‘o; aird Iraving put his wife an ? 
tho regalia safe on boanl a Dutch vessel, on tho 2Jrd 
of February, (.Tiarles turned round, with his son in 
his company, to make his way to the north of P^lngland 
and prepare for buttle. ^ 

Now or never was the time for parliament to stop 
the fill ther proceedings of the king# and smother 
the ritring flame of intestine w>ir. Unfortunately, 
thongh there was no want of courage on the part 
lof the leaders, it failed tho body of the member’s, 
and they could not bo induced to go further than 
send another petition. They humbly entreated 
Charles totcontinii& his alx^do near London and 
his parliament, and not to -ako liis son, tlio prince, 
^out of those parts; “to which tho king,” says May, 
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“doiiiod to give any othef answer” than “that 
ho conceived himself not safe in any place near 
London, and that ho would take sncli a care of the 
prince, hia son, as should justify him to God as a 
t father and to his dominions as a king.” It was 
evident, from the lianghliness of tlio language, that 
Charles was beginning to feel now ground under his 
feet. While the oommons wore stiongj’tlio king had 
been waveiing, and now Iho commons woio wavering 
the king got stiong. 

In moving northward, after sending the queen and 
her eldest daughter away, and taking the prince 
of Wales uiuh'r his own eliaj ge, the plan of Charles 
was to seize the town of Hull, the most important 
military magaziiie next to tho Tower of London, 
to raise troops, nominally for tho suppression of tho 
liisli rebellion, which his adhesrents wore kwping 
alive and* gradually fanning into a wide massaci-o 
of IVotestants, and, when strong enough, and having 
received tho Ibreigii regiments wlioso help his consort 
wjis to purdhaso with the crown jow'els, to inarch 
upon the capital and annihilate parliament and tho 
opponents of his regil power. ‘ Tho scheme, duo 
mainly to the fertile brain of lTonrietta<rMaria, was 
not without great chaiioes of success under tho exist- 
ing indecision of the House of Commons ; but at the 
outset tho king was stopped in the speedy prosecution 
. of his vast design hy a ^xiwerful obstacle in his want 
of money. Ilis consort had taken p ossession of neaily 
everything capable of being convoi ted into coin, ami 
tho needy crowd of adventuj’crs and soldiera of 
fortune who Imd liithei-to been folloudng in his track 
showed entile unwillingness to go further without 
being paid for their scrvicos. Thus tho king’s progress 
to tile north w'as ef oxtromo slowness. At Theobalds, 

Newmarket, Ely, and other towns in tho eastern 
counties, where ho stayed for soveial days, ho had 
to leceive new petitions from tho commons, more and 
more ui*gont in tone, to which ho replied in the old 
evasive manner, alternately coaxing and threatening 
the parliamentary luossengei's. At Newmarket, on 

gave directions for tho impoachmont 
of the fivfi momhoi's and his own 
coming to tho House of (’oinmons, 
that house received from liim a 
gracious message that ho would 
always have care of their privileges 
as of his own prerogative, and of 
the safety of their persons as of his 
own children. That which they 
c«poctod, and which would give 
tliem assurance that ho had no 
thought but of peace and justice to 
his people, must bo some real effect 
of hiB goodness to them, in granting 
those things which tho jiresont ne- 
cessity of tho kingdom did enforce, 
them to desire. In the first place, 
that be would be graciously pleased 
put from him those wicked and 
mischievous counsellors who had 
caused all those dangers and dis« 
traotions; and, secondly, to oon- 
tinuo his own reshlenoe, and the 
prince’s, near Londob and tho parlia^ 



tlie 9th of Mai'ch, a select commitlee of both houses, 
headed by tho earls of Pembroke and Holland, waited 
upon him with a long declaration, reiterating all tho 
“feai‘S and jealousies” so often expre^d, prusaing 
him again to put away tho “ evil oounsollora ” who 
were leading him into wrong patlis, and paitionlarly 
entreating him to return to tho capital, into the 
midst of ms faithful subjects. The declaration stated 
that both lords and commons “had searohod their 
affections, their thoughts, considered their actions, 
and they found none that could give his majesty any 
just occasion to absent himself h'om Whitehall and 
his parliament, but tliat ho might, with moro honour 
and safety, continue tliere than in any other place.” 
His desertion, they said, they took “ as the heaviest 
miseiy to himself, and imputation upon them, that 
could be imagined, and the most miKcbicvous effect 
of evil counsels : it rooted up the strongest founda- 
tions of the safety and honour of tho crown, nnd it 
oast upon tho parliament such a charge as 'tvas 
inconsistent with the nature of that great council, 
being tho body of which his majesty was the head.” 

Tho conclusion of the address, as reported by 
Clarendon, was most pathetic, enough to touch any 
othoi« man but Cbarles. “ They besought his majesty 
to consider in what state ho was, how easy and fair 
a way ho had to happiness, honour, greatness, plenty, 
and security, if ho would join with his parliament 
and his faithful subjects in the defence of tho religion 
and the public good of ilio kingdom. That was all 
they expected from him, and for that they would 
return to, him their lives and fortunes, and make 
thtoir uttermost endeavours to support him, his just 
sovereignty, and power over them. But,” tlmy 
continued, “ it was not words that could becure them 
in their humble desires . they could not but too well 
and soiTowfully remember what gracious messages 
they had from his majesty tho last summer, when, 
with his privity, the bringing up of tho atiny was in 
agitation ; they could not but with iho like affections 
lecall to their minds how, not two days before he 
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ment, which, thejTiioped, would bo a happy beginning 
of contentment and coflifidence between him and his 
people, attd*be followed with many succeeding blessings 
of honour and greatness to his majesty, and of security 
and prOBperi{>)r to the nation.” Mover had parliamen- 
tary eloquence found nobler expression, in language 
coming alike from biuin and heart. Unfortunattdy 
it was lost upon an empty brain and an emptier 
heart. 

Charles’s reply to the great declaration of the lords 
and commons was coarse and vulgar in the extietne. 
The reading of it by the earl of Holland ho interrupted 
repeatedly with such ejaculations as “ That’s false !” 
and “It’s a lie!” the latter one of his majesty’s 
favoutito phrases, but singularly out of place on this 
occasion. Having listened with much impatience to 
the end, the king told the deputation that he would 
give them a full reply the next Akiy. “ 1 am confi- 
dent, ”^e cried, stuttering as usual, “that you expect 
nob I should give you a spe^ody answer to this strange 
and unexpected declaration. As coifterning the 
grounds of your fears and jealousies, I will take time 
to answer them particularly, and doubt not but J 
shall du it to the witisfaction of all the world. God, 
in his good time, will, I hope, discover the secrets 
and l>ott6ms of all plote and treasons, and then I shall 
stand right in the eyes of all my pcoplo.” Having 
thus invoked heaven to discover plots, while ho was 
plotting civil war, Charles continued, in a more 
rambling tone, “ 1 still confess my fears, and call God - 
to witness that they are gt enter for the true Protestant 
profession, my people and laws, than for my own 
rights and safety. W lint would jrou have? Haved 
, violated your hiws ? Have I denied to pass any one 
bill for the ease and security of my subiects? I do 
not ask yon what you have done for me. ^ Are my 
I people transported witli fears and apprehensions? I 
j have ofibicd as free and general a pardon as ^yourselves 
can devise. ■» There is a judgment from heaven upon 
this nation if these distractions continue. God so 
dciil with mo and mine, as all my thoughts and 
intentions are upright for the maintenance of the 
true Protestant profession, and for the observation 
and preservation of the laws of the land, and I hope 
God will bless and assist those laws ter my preser- 
vation.” 

last wouls being uttered “suddenly and 
with some vchemenco,” the depulation tlimight fit 
to withdraw, after requesting that “since they were 
to cfirry back with them no other answer, liis 
ma]OBty would vouchsafe to give tjiem wKat ho had 
spoken in writing.” This the king did the next 
morning; but his reply being extraordinarily vague, 
the earl of Holland made bold to ask him what were 
his real demands. “I would whip a boy in West- 
minster school that cannot tell that by my answer,” 
bried the king, with great bnihility ; and being furllier 
“entreated by tlie deputation to take pity upon the 
miseries of his subjects and return to the capital, ho 
snappishly oxolaimed that the declaration “ was not 
the way to it,” Then came a final explanation botMrocn 
Charles and the parliamentary deputation. To pre- 
vent, if possible, the threatening civil war from 
breaking out, thjo commons, in conjunction with the 
lords, had been frying for some time to get the kingS 


assent to the bill vesting in them the appointment of 
the chief officers of the militia. CharlcH had hitherto 
refused it absolutely, aud the earl of JVmbioke now ’ 
once more pressed liim to grant the dosirod power, if 
only “for a time.” “ Hy God! not for an hour!” the 
king ejaculated ; have asked that of mo wirndi' 
was never asked of a king, and with which J will not 
trust my wifo»and child) en.” So the intervi^ ended, 
the king immediately after Iniirying away fioni 
Newnuft’kot furlljor noitli, while the <lej>utation, wid 
at heart, went l>ack to London. “As m)ou as they 
retnincd” says (^lareiidon, “and reported to both 
houses what they had received, and in w hat disposition 
and temper they found and left the king, it was 
oidered that their doclaiation which they had sent to 
him should bo speedily printed, and carefully dispersed 
thjoughout the kingdom, that the people might see 
npoil what terms they stood,” l’arliani(*nt still trusted 
to tho printing press, while Charles had alicady 
firmly grasped tho hilt of his swoixl. 
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fiCaving Kcwmaikct, tho king went to Huntingdon, 
and from tlienco to Y^ork, which ho rofiched on tho 
19lh of Maich, having gatliered around him on tlio 
road a crowd of squiies and nobles disafiocted to tho 
parliament, and levied contributions sufficient to hold 
together tho throng of militaiy adventurers and other 
“cavaliers” tliat had followed him, under soinexyhat 
loose di^iplino, from Whitehall. Arrived at York, 
Charles sot to organise his forces, and dooming it 
time to lift, at least in part, the veil from his further 
movements, he scut a message to the House of Lords, 
with the information that ho intended to go in person 
over to Ireland, “to chastise l)y force of arms tlioso 
barbarous and bloody rebels,” and for that purpose 
“thought fit to advortiso tho parliument that he 
intended to raise forthwith, by his c<,xmmissiona, iu 
the counties near Wostelioster, a guard for liis^ own 
j>crsou when he should (‘omef iutq Ireland, consisting 
of two thousand foot and two hnndi'ocj horse, whiidi 
he woujd arm at Wostchostor, fiom Ins magazine at 
lliill,” U'ho message was dated^tho 8th of April. 
1642; but before it reached London, tho commons, 
now at last awoke to»a sense of the oxtremo dangci s 
threatening tho nation, hW already taken some steps 
towards^ounteraoting the agv rnoA^nneuts of 

tho king. Imoy passed a vot<- , immediaUly connmied 
by tho huds, “ that the kingdom hath been of late. 
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and 8till is, in so evident fCnd imminent danger, 
both fi^m enemies abroad and a popish and disoon- 
- Rented party at home, that theie is an urgent and 
inevitame necessity of putting liis majesty’s subjects 
into a posture of defence, for tho safeguard both of 
the king and his people.’* This was followed by 
another still more significant resolution. It was to 
tho effeci^‘ that tho lords and commons, Vippiohonding 
danger, and being sensible of tiioir own duty to 
provide a suitablo prevention, had in several petitions 
fiddrossed themselves to his majesty for the ordering 
and disposing tJie militia of the kingdom, in such a 
way as agreed upon, by tlio wisdom of both houses, to 
bo the most pioper for the present exigence of the 
kingdom ; yet they could not obtain it, but his majesty 
djd several times refuse to j^ivo his royal assent 
thereunto.” In consetpience of which it was resolved 
now “that in cfise of extreme danger, and of liis 
majesty’s refusal, tho ordinance agi'ecd on by both 
houses for the miiitia did oblige the people, and 
should stana among the laws of the kingdom'; and 
lliat such persons as should be nominated deputy 
li(*utonants, and approved gf by*both houses, should 
leceive the commands of both houses tu take 
them to execute their offices.” 

Tho important resolution, amounting to little less 
than the grasping of the sword by parliament, was not 
^passed without strenuous opposition of the minority, 
apparently more than over afraid of tho dismal bW'k 
clouds hovering in tho air, and inclined rather to bond 
anew under the heavy weight of kingly despotism than 
to face tho unknown dangers in the, trail of tho rising 
spirit of democmey. In tho upper house, the militia 
bill was agreed to only after a long and warm debate, 
and under tho written protest of thirteen peers, the 
number including not only tho known members of 
tho court party, but several nobles who had hitherto 
voted on tho liberal side, such as Ijord Seymour and 
tho earl of Southampton. The tearing asunder of old 
paity divisions was no less marked iii the House of 
Commons, tho most resolute members of which, though 
not shnuking back from tho stern duty imposed 
upon them, y«^t felt as if ovorlxirne by tho immimho 
I weight of their responsibilities. “ The weather was 
I very cold,” Sir Simonds D’Ewes noted, “^and our 
debate full of sadness and evil augury, all conoeiving, 
that whether wo sat still or did proceed to settle the 
raihlia by authoiity c/f lK>th houses, matters were 
now grown to a desperate piss.” A little moie 
determination, displayed a little earlier, might have 
chased the grisly phantom of civil war : now it was 
standing by, knoc^king at tho door, and proclaiming 
loudly the advent of the levolution. , 

While the •ommons were still gi’oping their way 
onward in fear and hosiUtion, the king began to act. 
After a fortnight’s stay af York, Charles had succeeded 
in gathering ntiar a thousand adherents, whose loyalty 
was flaming up in enthusiastic addresses, one #f them 
ontrea.iiig him to take up his temporary rosidenoe at 
Htill, and there to nn^il his standard, “ Your royab 

K n is,” the writers declared, “the David, the 
^ of Israel, and more worth than ten t}i^<wd of 
• us!” In conformity with the invitation^? which, not 
quite accidentally, fell in with his own plans, th^ 
king moved towaids Hull, intending to take possession^ 


of the place partly hy stratagem aisii' partly by force. 
Late in tho ei’ening of FridayHhe 22nd of April, the 
prince palatine, eon of tho “ Winter King,” acoompan jo(i 
by the younger brother of tho prince of , Wales, the 
duke of York, a boy of nine, who had jfust coma up 
fix>m Biohmond to join his father, presented themselves 
at tho town entrance, claiming to be tlio guests of the 
mayor for a night or two. They were admitted 
without hesitaiiun, and splendidly feasted tho next 
day at a banquet prepared in their honour, to which 
also tho governor, Sir John Hotham, wjis invited. Tho 
Ijanqueting was still going on wlien an express 
despatched by Charles omie riding up, infoiming 
Sir John that the king had lesolved ujion honouring 
the town of Hull witli a visit, to stay for a few days 
wdth his son and nephew, and to sliai e the liospitalities 
which they were enjoying. On the heels of the first 
came a second messenger, not oflicial, but despatched 
by some zealous patriots, who rop.‘rted to the asto^ftishod 
governor tliut his majesty had with him a train of 
from five to' six hundred “semints,” all of them of 
singularly warlike appeal aiujc, liigh on horseback, 
with long dangling swoids, pistols in their holsters, 
i and steel-eased fiom lioad to foot. To admit sueh 
vibit-(ft*s, evidently coming fi>r other purposes than 
merely to dine, was more than Sir ,lolm dared to do 
on hi^ own res]H)nbibility. Though attached to tho 
king, ho yet had the fear of jiai I lament before his 
eyes ; and uncertain which way to turn, he summoned 
the magistrates and oflioors of tho ganison to a 
consultation, resolved to act iqion their advice. It 
was to the cfloct to admit, the king and tho prince of 
Wales, togelher with a dozen of their follow'ors, but to 
exclude the lost, on tho well-grounded plea that the 
entrance of armed strangers into tlie Jowu w{iS for- 
bidden by the rules of service, as well us by a special 
act of parliament passed not long before. The notifi- 
cation, couvlwd ill tho most respectTul terms, was 
forwarded instantly to the king, who ha(> come -to bo 
within a mile of Hull ; and on his paying no attention 
to it, the governor,* instigated by some of his chief 
officers, more warmly than himwTlf attached to tho 
popular cause, ordered all the gates to be shut, the 
drawbridges to bo raised, and the wli(»lo gari ison to 
be put under 4rms. 

Charles fumed with rage when apju caching Hull 
and seeing it closed against him. liis expectation 
had lieen that he would bo allowed to ride in 
quietly, and that a shoit and sharp fight in the 
streets, andr^scizure of all liis antagonists at a banquet, 
or by night in their beds, would suliico to settle the 
fate of tho town. Not strong enough to make his 
eiiti’anco by force, tho king sat down for some hours 
at the gate, sending message after message to Sir John 
Hotham, Iho first full of flattery and the others of 
menocje. Finding all fruitless, he ordered the duke ' 
of York and prince palatine to leave the town, and* 
they having joined him, he retreated td Beverley, and 
from thence despatched heralds proclaiming the ^ 
govomor of Hull ,a 6raitor, and all who obeyed hidi 
guilty of high treason. The only effect of the royal 
proclamation was that Sir John Hotham, ‘*a nmn of a' 
fearful nature and perplexed understanding,” acooid* 
ing to Clarendon, and who, in Ills Opinion, would 
Have conformed, to the king’s plcostirre if prepared, , r 
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floxtorottsly bofJreband and in oonfidonoo” was 
driven temporarily into the ranks of CharWu dercost 
enemies. 

Uis first failure in raising tlio standard of civil war 
brought the king again for a moment hack to his old 
hypocritical ways. Assuming the airs of a deeply- 
injured sovereign, ho had the assurance to appeal to 
the Honso of Commons to set him right with liis 
traitorous subjects, who had deemed laws of parlia- 
ment higher than his own orders. From Yoik, 
which he once more made his lioad-quartcrs, aftoi* 
the retreat from Hull, he sent a long message 
1o the commons, declaring that the beliavioiir of Sir 
John Hotham had been tlie greatest indignity ever ! 
heaped upon him, tho more so as Sir John “ liful 
justified his treason and disloyalty by pretetioe of an 
<mlcr and tnist fiom them, which his majesty was 
confident they would not own, hut would be highly 
sensiUo of iiio Kcandal .ho had laid upon them, as 
wdl as of liis disloyalty to his maj(3sty.’* The 
message not being inimediatoly replied* to, Charles 
despatched a second, more urgent one,* to tiio memboi’s 
of both houses of pailiament. “He was so much 
coneornod in the undutifiil affront he had received 
ft’om Sir John Hot ham, at Hull,” his majesty 'lyroto, 

“ that ho was impatient till ho receivcid justice from 
Jihern, and was compelled to call again for an answer; 
being confident, however, that as they had boon so 
careful to have put, though without his consent., 
a garrison into tlio town, to secure it and his maga- 
kJuos of war against any att^ompt of tho papists, that 
Ihoy never intended to dispose and maintain it 
against him, their soveivigh. Therefore, ho roquirad 
, them forthwith, the business admitting of no delay, 
that they would fake some speedy course that the 
said ft)wn wfth all its magazines might bo imme- 
diately delivered up to him, and that such sovoro 
exemplary proceedings sliould be against those 
persons wlip had offoied tliat insupi^ortthlo affront 
and injury to him, as by the law was provided.” Till 
this was done, he ** would intend no business what- 
ever, other than the business of Ii eland.’* 

The extraordinary missive, marvellous compound of 
frankness, impertinence, dnd duplicity, finished with 
the startling assertion that tho walked* towns of tho 
kingdom belonged to tho sovereign, the same as all 
pe1*eonal property belonged to its owners. Tly being 
shut out of itull, his majesty stated, he was “‘brought 
into a condition so much worse than any of his 
subjects, that while they all enjoyed their privileges, 
and could not have their posscsi^ions dftturbod, or 
their titles questioned, ho oulv might bo spcnled, 
thinwn out of bis towns, and his goods taken from 
him. The time had come, ho added, “ to examine 
how he hod lost those privileges and it was his 
intention “ to try all possible ways, by the help of 
the law of the land, and tho affection of his good 
Subjects, to recover them, and to vindicate himself 
from those injuries ; and if he should miscarry ftierein, 
he should be the first sovereign jef the kip^om that 
had felled,” It was a little constitutional question, 
^is of his majesty's “ titles ’* to his “ possessions,’* 
which, there could ho no doubt, clearly demanded a 
Settlement | 

.The answer Jo the kings second message followed 


very quickly in an u:Jianim<ms address of tho two 
houses of parliament, picfaced by a dcHilamtiou 
drawn up by the lords. In the latter his majcHty 
was told, with a tone of siernnoss never yet disjfiaycd 
by the peers, “that Sir John Hotham luid duno^ 
nothing but in obedience to tho command uf both 
houses uf parliament, and tliat tho declaiing of him 
a traitor, being a member of the House of Commons, 
was a high breach of tho privilege of parliuincuit ; 
and, liding without duo process of law, was againt-t 
the liberty of tho subject and against the law of the 
land.” The address following this declaration was 
very explicit, as well as elaborate, aiming to conti-o- 
veit point by point tho strange h^gal and cwistifutionul 
piinciples laid down by tlie king. After declaiing 
that the two houses of pailiamont were pn3jKirod to 
accept tho lofiisal of the governor of Hull to let his 
majQsty enter the place as their own act, tho docu- 
Tuoni went on to say tliat it was not only irrational 
to maintain tliat iliLs or any otlic? town in tho realm 
wore ^royal property in tlio same scum? as a man*rf 
goods, house, or jewels wore his own ; but that such 
a claim in itself foi med the Imais of a woi so than 
oriental despotism. Tho address fnrthor argued that 
“ though the king may bo entrusted with public 
property for tho common good, the powei s didogat-od 
to him by the cominunily arc under Uio contitd of 
tho nation;** that “tho eironeous maxim infused inlo 
piinces that their kingdoms aiu their propoi ty, ami *. 
that they may do with them what they will, ns if 
their kingdoms were made for tJiom, and not they 
for their kingdoms, is the root of all their fiubj(‘clH* 
misery, and of all *tho invasions of their just rigJits 
and liberties;** that “tho king is merely cntnist(*d 
with tho foiis and magazines of w^j* for tho gencial 
good, and that tlie crown jewels themselves comjiose 
a part of this trust, being phieed undoi liis command 
only for public uses ;** that “ as tiujso trusts are for 
tho common good, so ought they to exiu’cisod by 
tho advice of hotli houses of parliament, authorized 
by the nation to see them properly discharginl and, 
finally, that “even if it snould bo admitted, which 
was impossible, that his majesty had a piopeity in 
the town and magazines of Hull, yet the parliament 
was entitled to dispose of his property, as well as 1 
that of Jfis subjects, in such a maimer as to secure i 
the kingdom from danger.** l 

Going on to combiit the motive of precedents j 
which the king had put forward, the address argued 
with deep sagacity that it was vain to urge prece- I 
dents, since the representatives of the nation m 
parliament assoinhled might, upon bettor grounds, 
make prooedonts for posterity than their ancestois ‘ 
had*done for them ; and that if there ^"oro no piece- 
dents in their favour, it was meicly bocaiiso there 
had not hitherto been ooumfcllor^ who attempted to 
alienate the people from parhamcn]^ and infuse 
into tl^era disobedience to tho fundamental laws of 
the realm, sacred guards of the freedom of tJie 
nation. “ Were there ever,” tho addi'oss concluded, 
'‘such practices to- poison the people with an ill 
apprehension of the paiiiiament? Wcio there over 
such inf^utations and ^ndds laid upon the pio- < 
oeodings of both houses ? le there over so nwHy 
and BO great breaches of privilege? Weie thm^ 
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ever so ^any and dcspcratjp designs against the 
parliament and the mombors thereof? Jf wo have ! 
done more than our ancestors have done, we also j 
have suffered more than ever they have suifered. 
And yet, in point of modesty and duty, we shall not 
^ield to the host of former times, and we shall put 
this in issue, whether the highest and most unwar- 
rantable# precedents of any of his upajesty’s pre- 
decessors do not fall short and much below what 
has been dono to us in this pailiament; and, on the 
other side, whether, if wo should make the highest 
precedents of otner parliaments our patterns, there 
would be cause to complain of want of modesty and 
duty in us.*' Charles made no rejoinder to the 
address, but immediately after receiving it, on tbo 
1 2lh of May, summoned a ineeling of all his adherents 
at York, and declared “ that ho was resolved, in 
l egal d of the public distempers, and the neighbour- 
hood of Hull, to liavo a guard for his person.” Jn 
the wake of this doclaralion, ‘‘the king,” saj’^s 
Clarendon, f“apr)ointcd such gentlemen as, were 
willing to list themselves into a troop of horse, and 
made the piince of Wales theijr capbiin, and made 
i cboioo of one regiment of the trained bands, con- 
sisting of about six hundred, whom ho caused, every 
Saturday, to be paid at his own charge.” The step 
was equivalent to a declaration of war, and consideicd 
as such by both houses of parliament. 

• As soon ns tlio weighty intclligonco arrived in 
London, the commons, in conjum.iion with the lords, 
formed themselves into a gi'and Committee, to take 
up the gauntlet thrown down by the king. After a 
short but excited debate throe resolutions *were 
resolved upon and passed the same day, the 20tli of 
May. The first ran: “It appears tliat the king 
intends to make* war against tlio parliament, who, 
in all their consultations and actions, have proposed 
no other end unto themselves but the care of his 
kingdoms, and the performance of all duty and 
loyalty to his person.” On the resolution being put 
to the vote, it mot with sliarp opposition; but, as 
reported by D’Ewos, “the hotter and moie violent 
j spirits ijrevailing in number, tlio question was carried 
I affinnatively, although there wore many negatives j 
against it. Notwithstanding that, upon Mr. Pym’s I 
motion, seconded by myself, tlio wouls ‘scuiuced by 
wicked counsel * were added after the word ‘ king.’ ” 
The next two resolutions passed “ with little or no 
difficulty.” were: “That whensoever the 

king maketh war ujion parliamcml, it is a breach of 
the timst reposed in him by his people, contrary to 
his oath, and tending to the dissolution of the 
government;” and “that whosoever shall servo or 
assist him in such wars, ai'e traitors by the fufida- 
montal Lws of this kingdom ; and liavo been so 
j adjudged by two acts of parliament, 2 Bich. II. and 
! 1 Hen. IV., and miglit to suffer as traitors.” 

'The passinj^ of tbo three resolutions, definite n’^ply 
to tlie war declaration of the king, was the signal for 
maoy members of the court party, in both the upper 
and lower house, to run away to York and openljf 
range themselves under the banner of Charles. Among 
^ the first who took this step were Edward Lord 

Falkland, and 8ir John Culpeper. All thl-ce had been 
playing a very doubtful and undignified part in the 


llouso of Commons since the l^lbg's flight from 
London, acting os if they di# not approve many ol 
the doings of his majesty, while yet everybody knew 
that they wore his advisers, and in constant and 
uninterrupted comiminication with hiiR. Ilydo, the 
leading man of tho three, and suspected author of ^ 
many of tho proclamations and edicts issued by 
Charles, had arranged to follow his royal master 
before it bod come to a completo bieach between 
him and tho pailiament, but lie remained longer 
at Westminster for the put peso of drawing others 
away from pailiament and over to the king’s side. 
His aim more especially was to soduco the lord-keeper 
of the groat seal, Sir Edward Littleton, not so much 
on his own account^ he himself being obnoxious to 
tbo king for his moderately lilicral opinions, but to 
get possession of tho symbol of executive authority 
entrusted to his hands. 

After long secret negotiations, Littleton was 
induex)d to give his promise to join the loyaJiste at 
York; liowuvor. when tho moment arrived for tho 
flight, he still hesitated, which led the king, who felt 
more and more anxious to procuro the great seal, to 
have recourse to a measure of eonsidorablo boldness. 
In the middle of ^lay, a day or two after ho had taken 
tho final step towards civil war by enrolling Loops, 
Charles despatched one of his boduhamlior grooms, a 
daiin^ youth named I'liomas Eliot, to London, with 
instructions to got tho groat seal from the lord- 
keeper, if possible by fair words, but if iiei*cssary by 
force. Eliot executed his commission with as much 
skill audacity. As soon as ariivcd in London, 
o’l the 22hd of May, ho obtained a private audience 
of Sir Edward Littleton, and info mod him of his^ 
master’s orders ; and finding Inm unwilling to fulfil 
his demands, Icxjkisd tho dooi of the obamljer, Cocked 
a couplo of pistols, and threatened to blow out his 
brains. For this argument Sir Edward was unpre- 
pared, ancf hesitating no long(T, dclivo^’cd up tho 
seal, which tho king’s messenger carried off at once, 
in furious ride, to York. There remained nothing 
fur the lord-keeper but to follow Ids assailant, being 
too deeply engaged in tho intrigues of tho court 
party to answer for the pasfr; and in Die ffftornoon of 
tho 23rd of M#iy, tho announccunoiit of his flight was 
made in tho upper house of parliament, ci eating much 
consternation. It was shared in by the commons; 
while in the city there was a sort of panic for twenty- 
four hours, many of tlie people holding that' all 
authority in the state rested willi the actual possessor 
of tho en^JVaved ijtamp with which tho bedchamber 
groom had nm aw^ay. 

Edward Hyde, Lord Falkland, and tlio other ,pnn 
cipal inomlicrs of tho court party in the House of Oom- 
mons, took to flight immediately after the lord-keeper. 
Hyde, soon to bo Lord Clarendon, shrewdest of tho 
knot of political adventurers who resolved to throw 
ill their fortune with tho king, had been closely 
watch^ti for some time by tbo lexers of tho popular 
party, but managed^ to make his escape at the last 
luoiuent by a soiftowhat vulgar disiilay of cunning. 
Feigning to be vepr ill, ho obUined on tho day of 
Thomas. Eliot’s arrival in London tho speakers leave 
for a short absence in the counliiy, and w^ent to 
gonceal himself at a fiicnd’s house ^iioar Oxfordi a 
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little awav fronrf Jho northern road, alcmg which ho 
meant to fly. Here he stayed, till learning that both 
the great seal and the lord-keeper had got away 
safely^ when he himself slowly and watchfully crept 
towards the Morth, not however going directly to the 
king, so as to compromise himself irrevocably, but 
stopping at a distance from the roval camp,* and 
remaining in the meanwhile in daily and almost 
hourly coi’respondence both with his friends at York 
and in London, llis absence being noticed in ilie 
House of Commons, inquiries weio madh after him, 
when the speaker informed them “that Mr, Hyde 
had acquainted him with his going into the counti’y 
to recover his health by fresh air, and that J3r. Wins- 
ton, his physician, Imd certified that he was troubled 
with the stone.** On lliis, (leorgoTeard, member for 
Barnstaple, expressed his belief “ that Mr. Hj’do was 
troubled witli nr*) other stone than the stone in his 
heart, and therefore ho would have him sent for 
wlmrdver he was, for he was confident that ho was 
doing them mischief wherever ho wag.’* * 

The motion was thrown out by the commons, on the 
good grotmd of not giving any undue importance to 
men who treated the misfortunes of the country as a 
political loitory; but the lords act<^ otherwise^ and 
on the 2r)th of May, two days after the flight of 
Littleton, they ordered that an account sho^d bo 
taken of all the peers who had absented Iheinsolves, 
without pomission, IVom their duties in parliament. 
The list having been made out, it was found that it 
compiised thirty poors, besides the lord-keeper, 
namely, one duke, one marquis, sixteen carls, and 
twelve lords, all of whom were summoned, by lettfir 
.and proclaniatioT), to appear at West minster by I ho 
8th of June ’JHventy-oiie made no rojily, indicative 
of tboTr being still engaged in watching the ebb and 
flow of the tide before casting their foitune upon the 
waters. The other nine, the calls of Devonshire, 
Dover, Momnouth, and Northampton, and Loids Capo], 
Coventry, Itich, Howard of Charlton, and Grey do 
lluthyn, returned a oomraon ans'wor, stating that they 
had gone to the city of York by order of the king, 
and intended to remain there by the same authority. 
The peers decided by a unanimous vote to cora- 
inunieato the letter to the commons, aitd on the 1 llh 
of Juno the matter was debated in the lower house. 
Auer a lengthened discussion, the speaker put the 
question, that the said nine lords had offered an 
affront to the parliament by going to York and not 
returning back when summoned, and that J»hoy might 
justly be suspected of furthenng a civil war in the 
kingdom. Many being against the putting of this 
question, the house divided on.it, appointing “Mr. 
DenzU Hollos and Mr. Cromwell tollers for the ayes.” 
The a3^e8 having been found to number 109, and the 
noe$ 51, tlie house declared the nine lords who had 
espoused the caurse of the king traitors to the com- 
monwealth. . % 

Both sides now entered into active preparations for 
the seemingly inevitable war. Charles had followed 
np the levying of troops in Yorkshire with the 
despatch of commissions of array, in liis own name, 
through all the counties, and the two Louses of 
parliament now their turn ordered that the militia 
ordinance, passed a short time before, should be pu% 
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into execution. Both 411)0 royal cmissanos and the 
parliamentaiy commissioners exerted ihomsolves to 
the utmost to carry out the orders with which they 
were entnisted, as well os to defeat their antagonists, 

[ and the result was no little disturbance, coufusioi^ 
j and distress in tlio quiet liomostoads of England. 
’I’ho turmoil was heightened by constant change of 
sides among heading men in the counties, the result 
partly of unscrupulous bribery, and partly of great 
politick] vacillation. In Loiceatoishire, which was 
believed to bo devoted to the popular cause, Henry 
Hjistings, a younger son of the earl of Huntingdon, 
came forward alDon a sudden and boldly proclaimed 
the king’s commission of array, in defiance of the two 
membors, Sir Arthur lleselrigo and Lord Grey, who 
had come as parli.ameiftary commissioners to organize 
iho militia. In Buckinghamshire, one of the great 
stroftgholds of liberal opinion, parliament encountered 
a still more unexpected diflSculty. On the 14th of 
Juno, .John Hampden repoited fb the house that a 
general muster of the newly-raised m*ilitia of his 
county was to tako place w-ithin a few days, but that 
Lord Paget, the lol'd-lieutonant, who had taken an 
active part Jn the measure, and was believed to bo a 
firm adherent of the popular party, had run away to 
York. Ho therefore moved that either a new lord* 
lieutenant might bo appointed, or that the deputy 
lieutenants might bo omx)Owored to fulfil his functions.^ 
“ We oil wondered,” Sir Simonds D’Ewes recorded 
in his difiry, “ at the Lord Paget’s moan and unworthj 
spirit to go to York to the king, having aliwuly 
mustered the coupjy. Mr. Hampden and otliois woin 

S ’ntcd to draw up an oi'der.” Like many of his 
friends, Lord Paget not long after ran Ixick to 
Westminster with as much celerity as lie had taken 
in galloping to York, evidently quite unable to find 
out whicTi way the wind was blowing, A fine 
specimen of a somewhat numerous class, the Buck- 
inghamshire lord-lioutenant incuned no very great 
obloquy by the twirls ho executed; the womt that 
happened to him was Ixjing laughed at by his 
colleagues in the upper house. “My Lord I’agot,” 
wroto the carl of Kadnor, a kind (jf D’Ewos among 
the pcere, “in the beginning of this parliament was 
>ory fiorv against the court ; but afterwards mn away 
from the parliament with tlio old earl of Bristol, and 
remained a fleiy courtier till the tide began to turn, 
and then warps off fioin the king. About 1641, 
j coming to the court, talking with the queen, he 
I boasted much of the power of the country lords, and 
said, 'Madam, wo are as strong as Sampson f ‘My 
lord,’ replied the queen, ‘ 1 easily bclievt^ it, s< oing 
you, want not among you the jawbone of an ass.* 
Ever after ho was nicknamed ‘ Sampson.’ This lord 
had a long Joan ffico, not diffeu'ing in length from that 
of an ass.” * • 

Although botlx houses of parliamctit were now 
roused 4bo considerable energy, the king was yet more 
active, if not more sucoessful in his war pieparations, 
Jhan they. On the Ist of May ho published his 
commissions for the array of the northern counties, 
and the^ following day the spirit of the “Cavaliers” 
was choore<k by ^ arrival m Keimingham creek of ^ 
a small vessel from H olland, bearing stores of arms 
and ammunition sen^ by the queen. Henrietta 
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Maria,after8elliT)2orpawnin^tlie creator part of the and leaving Charles to tom aBido«wth ftBwwI. It 
Engli^ regalia, nad managed to fit out the vessel, was the first, but not the last*tmio his majesty set 
whioh die baptized ** The Providence,” in spite of the eyes upon the Yorkshire gentleman, whoso name, as 
jealous watching of several parliamentary envoys, he learnt hy-and-by, was Bir Thomas FaWax. 
ssho, aware of the task in which she was engaged, The total of his ibrcos having swolloii, by gradual 
tried hard to prevent both the disposal of tho accumulation, to between Aroo and four tfaotlBaUd 
national property and the stirring-up of civil war by inen,^ Charles nominated his lord-chainberlain, the 
calling for the interference of the IhitchTgovemment. earl of Lindsey, coramander-in*chief of the army, ' 
The latter felt well enough disjwscd towaids cause with Sir Jacob Astloy, a man of ^ some military 
so much in harmony with their own great battle for experience, C|(S major-general under him ; and m oon- 
civil and religious liberty ; novertholoss, the autho- junction with them drew up a plan of opomtions, tlie 
ritios of the republic either had not, or professed not first part of which was the taking of llull.^ But 
to have tho power to prevent tho glittering diamonds before marching to tho attack of the place which he 
with which her majesty of Engird had absconded had been coveting for many months, and which, in 
from finding their way into the outstretched hands of' the opinion of Thopius May, “did allure him to for- 
tho eager pawnbrokers of Amslkerdain, nor the gold sake tho parliament sitting at London and visit the 
advanced by them from flowing into the hands of north,” tho king had recourse to another extraordinary 
other dealers, in exoliango for powder and bullota, piece of fraud. Tho attitude of tho pojmlation at the 
sliips and ships’ stores. To make up for thoir laxity review of Ileyworth Moor h&d created in him fppre- 
in this respect, tho nilers of the Dutch commonwealth hensions of faceting with resistance on the part ortho 
treated tho queen herself with tho utmost disdain, people in his first aggressive enterprises ; and to lull 
“ They showed,” wrote one of the companions of the excitement of tho masses to slet'p, no loss than 
Ilcnriotta Maria, “no respect or *venoralion for her detain parliament fiom making any decided efforts to 
royal person ; they entered her prosciioo •with thmr secure ilulJ, ho got all the men of note who had 
hats on; threw themselves on chairs closo to her; rallidfl around him to issue a joint declaiation pro- 
stared at her from under the brim of their heavy testing )iis love of peace, and solemnly denying all 
beavers ; and flung out of the room without bowing or warlike designs and preparations. Tho extraordinary 
^speaking to her.” The qtiecn, though feeling deeply document, bearing the date of Juno 15, 1642, ran as 
huii at the tmitment, accompanied at times by judo follows: “Wo, whoso names are under wiitt on, in 
speeches broadly insinuating that t^he had stolen tho obedionco to his majesty’s desire, and out of the duty 
diamonds which she was soiling and pawning, nc\pr- wo owe to his majesty’s honour, and to truth, being 
theloss continued her task- wot k, • the* first fruit of hero upon* the placo, and •witnossos of his majesty^ 
which was the running of “ I’ho Providence ” from frlquont and eainest declarations and professions of 
Amsterdam to Hull, and up the Humber into Konning- his abhorring all designs of making war upon his* 
ham creek. • pailiament, and not seeing any colour of prepai^tions 

Tho arrival of tho little vosfoI despatched by his or counsels that might reasonably beget the belief of 
consort was such a joyful event to Chailes, that ho any such designs, do profess before God, and testify 
celebrated it the next day, tho 3rd of Juno, by hold- to all the \iorld, that wo are fully persuaded that his 
ing a great review of his followers and adherents majesty hath no such intention, but that all his 
at Ileyworth Moor. It was far more numerously endeavours tend to tho firm and constant settlement 
attended than the king bad foreseen, a crowd of liearly of the true Protestant religion, the just privileges of 
a hundred thousand men, citizens of York, on foot pailiament, tho liberty of tho subject, and tho law, 
and on horseback, peasants, farmers, and freeholders, peace, and prosperity of thi%kingdom.” 
encircling the body of his own parti^a^s, nuniboring, I’o this declaiation, as base in conception as fona, 
with tho trained bands enrolled under the loysj banner, no less than forty peers, ^roat officers of state, or 
not above two thousand. At tho commencement of intimate advisors of tho king, set their names, con- 
the 1 ‘oviow it was reported to Charles that a petition spicuous among them being tUoso of Edward Hyde and 
was being circulated among the crowd, which, in of Loid Falkland, the latter referred to on all occasions 
humble and affecaoiiate terms, entreated him to as the veiy soul of honoift*, and tho one among all tho 
banish all thoughts of civil war, and to make his partisans the rcyal cause whose character was 
reconciliation with the parliament, 'i’o put a stop to without blemish. •In loss than a foilnight after the 
tho “extreme insolence” of tho multitude, tho issue of the solemn declaration of peace “before God 
Cavaliers rodo in upon the groups of people, snateWng and all the world,” Charles set his troops in movement 
copies of tho petition from the hands of tho leaders, upon Hnll, he himself marching at tho head of them, 
and decla»ing to all that^tlio king would never con- accompanied by Hyde, Falkland, and the rest of his 
Bont to receive the •document. Chai-les himself, to political and military advisors. The total forces 
prevent beiug%ddressed by any ofhissubjiicts, spurred under his command amounted to about throe thou* * 
quickly along the linos of his armed partisans ; but sand foit and one thousand horse, and tho numbers 
before ho had come 4o the end, a gentleman of about being doomed insufficient to iako tho town by assault, 
thirty years of age sprang forwaid from tbo ci’owd,* the king resolved enclose it from all sides, so as to 
bent a knee, and laid the dreaded petition on the reduce it by starvation. For this purpose he began 
pommel of his majesty’s saddle. fSeenig th^? move- by employing the greater part of his infantry to out 
ment, the king roughly urged his horse^ouward, to trenches ** to divert tho current of fresh water that 
trample upon the intruder. However, the petition- mu to Hull,” while the cavaby took ^ssessiun of tteb 
bearer was of fiim mould, keeping tho animal at bay, Aiads loading to we town, intercepting all oommuni- 
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jKwtuig UP everywhere royal piticlaEiatioiw to Hull, to do as Sir^olin Uothara sliould direct for 
l^t^riliefciug, on pain of death, to carry provisions his best assistance. And Sir John Meldrum, a 
thither. To the governor and garrison die attack Scottish gentleman, an expert and brave commander, 
thus treacherously made came entirely unexpected, was appointed to assist Sir John in that service. I'lio 
but they mel it with high courage and determination, king s army wore not confident to carrj^ the town TSy 
“Sir John Hotham.” recorded the “seoretaiy for the plain force, making 1 heir approaches with gmit 
parliament,” Thomas May, “ perceiving the king’s difficulty aijd disadvantage, and those for the most 
intentions and endeavours, and knowing him to bo in part in the night time, when undiscovered tliey burnt 
person within an hour and a halfs march of tlie town, two mills about the town. They therefore, had re- 
having first sent three messengers, one after another, couiso to subtlety, and knowing some within the 
with humble petitions to him, who wore all laid fast walls fit for their purpose, a plot was laid to liro the 
by the king and not suffered to return, called a town in four places, which, whilst Ihe soldiers and 
council of war, in which it was debated whether or inhabitants were busy in <pienching, two tliousand of 
not they should permit the enemies to march near the the king’s army should assault. The sign to those 
town with their ordnance, holding them play from off within the town, wh^p to fire thost^ places, was when 
the wall and ouiwoiks, until the tide came to its they discerned a fire on Beverley Minster ; it should 
height, and then draw up the sluice and lot them be dassurauce to them within tlio town that they 
swim for their lives. But a more merciful advice without were ready for the assault. But this Iro^ison 
prev^led, which was, * for prevention of so many had no success, being discoverciid by one of the in- 
doaths, to draw up the sluice prosontlfr, having the struments, and confessed to Sir Jolin Hothaui. 
advantage of a spring tide, and drown aU the country The townsmen of Hull wore so far provoked by ijis 
about Hull.” The plan was carried out with the treacherous design of their enemies, and so much 
greatest success, all the inhabitants of the town and animated against them, that they all entered into 
neighbourhood acquiescing choorfully in it, on yiceiv- pay, and ifow tlio walls would not contain them. But 
ing the governor’s assurance tfliat “whatsoever five bundled of the town, conducted by Sir Jobn 
damage they received thereby should bo repaired, by Meldi*um, issued out, about tho end of July, upon 
the authority of pailiament, out of tho estates df those their besiegers, who, seeing their approach, propaied 
persons wlio liad been most active to assist the king courageously to receive and encounter them. Buf 
m his designs.” they were but a small part of the king’s forces which 

were resolute to fight; tho other 
part, which consisted of the trained 
•bands of that coiintry, weie not 
forward to bo engaged against tJieir 
neighbours. The king’s horse, and 
most rosoluto assistants, seeing 
themselves deserted by the foot, 
retired as fast as they could to 
Beverley; but Sir John Mcldnim 
pursued them, slew two, and took 
thirty prisoners in tho pursuit,” 
Tho end was disaatious for tho 
king’s pai tisans, or “ Leaguers,” as 
they were often denominated. “ Not 
long after,” says Thomas May, 
“when ihe supplies fiom London 
anived at Hull, Sir Jobn M el- 
drum, with a greater force, made 
BO fierce a sally upon his enemies, 
as caused most of the leaguers to 
retire disorderly, one mid twenty 
of tliom being slain, and fif^Hin 
taken prisoners. Sir John Mcl- 
drum, following thq advantage of 
Tho stoTy' of the siege of Hull, first notable event his success with a swift motion, arrived suddenly 
of the civil war, was noted down by “ the secretary at a leaguor-town called Aulby. between three and 
for tho parliament” in detail, and with much graphic four miles from Hull, where the king’s magazine 
^powor. At the first approach of the king, “ Sir John was kept in a bam, in which was a great quantity 
Hotham by letters infomied the parliament fh what of amihunition, powder, and fire-balls, and certain 
condition the town was, dosii iug only, so it might engineers employed there for making of fiio works, 
si^dily be done, a supply of vnanoy and victuals, "Sir John suddenly set upon it in tho night, drove 
with five hundred men. Upon which, by command away tho guard, who consisted most of trained 
of parliament, drums were beat up in London, and bands, and other Yorkshire* men, bearing no groat 
other adjacent places, for soldiers to bo sent to Hull affection to the war^ and therefore ran more spoedily 
by sea. The ea?l of Woi wick was desired by the away, leaving their ai mi* behind - them. Much 
lioases to send 4wo of tho king’s ships from tho Downs of the ammi}nitiou and arms tliey took away with 
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tlieiia, fired the bam, the powder, and fireworks,, 
atid what else they could not carry with them, 
and returned safely again into Hull. Then the 
king, calling a council of war, and considering the 
ul success of his proceedings, and tho preciousnosa of 
that time which he consumed there, by their advice 
resolved to break up his siego before Hujl and march 
away.** Before Charles had made good his retreat 
from Hull, a decisive vote was passed at Westminster. 
On the l2th of July it was resolved, on the motion 
of Henry Marten, member for Berkshire, and j-e- 
povtcr of tho “Committee of Lords and Commons 
appointed to provide for tho safety of tho kingdom,” 
that “ an anny shall bo forthwith raised for the safety 
of the kijig*s person, the defence of both houses of 
paiiiarncut, and of those who have obeyed their 
orders and commands, and for tho preservation ofitho 
true religion, the laws, lihortios, and peace of tho 
Idngdom.” By a unanimous vote of both houses the 
('.oinmand of • the parliamentary army was intrusted 
to Ihe carl of Essex. * 

Next to tho ai-my, tho thoughtiB of tho leaders of 
tho Hemso of Commons were turned towards tho navy. 
Most of the ooimnuii sailors were known to V’l waimiy 
attached to tho parliamentary cause, but this Wiis 
loss tho case witli the officers ; and even as regarded 
Jhe lord high admiral, the earl of Warwick, there 
Vas home uncertainty as to whether he would not 
prefer taking orders from York instead of from West 
minster. Charles, with his usual ivishness and want 
of judgment, settled tho doubt by superseding War- 
wick, and conferring his place up8n Sir John I'cn- 
ning(x)n, a good sailor, who had long served as vice- 
admiral, but for ^’'ai ions causes, among otbei a his ro- 
ll ograde political opinions, had made himself highly 
unpopular. I’ho king had no sooner taken this step, 
when the House of Commons reinvested Warwick 
with tho command -in-chiof, who thoroupon hesitated 
not a moment to execute his powers and chose his 
Jiatod rival from tho scene. Having summoned the 
ciilitains and chief officers of tho vaiious ships to give 
in their adheTonco to parliament, all obeyed except 
five, Captains Baily, Fogge, Slingsby, Wako, and the 
rear-admiial of the navy, who doclarod that they 
wore under orders from the king to obey Bir John 
Pennington, and couhl follow no other command. 
After giving in this doclaiation, the five captains 
iniido preparations to desert with their vossols, but 
Warwick was on tlio ahwt. “lie came to anchor 
about them,” noted Thomas May, ** and having begirt 
t hem, summoned thorn ; upon which tlireo of them 
camo in and submitted, and two only. Captain 
Blingsby and Qiptain Wake, stood out. The earl lot 
fly a gun over thorn, and tumed the gloss upon thorn, 
sending his boat, apd imist of the lK)ats in tho fleet, 
to let them ]{:now their danger if they camo not 
within that spaco.^ Btit so peremptory was their 
answer, that tlie saljors grew impatient, and aftbough 
the ^ had no arms, assaulted* them, seized upon their 
captains, l)eing armed with their pistols and swords,* 
struck their yards aud *topma8ts, aud brought them 
to tho earl. Thus, by tho wondoiful coiy’ag(f of those 
unarmed men, the business was ended without effu- 
sion of any blood, when the earl was ready to give 
fire upon them.” 




Within a few days after the ^©orP of Warwick: had 
^sumed the command of the royal navy, the 1008 of 
it was brought painfully home to the’^king by an 
event of some imp>rtanoo. Henrietta Mans, still 
busy in the Netherlands pawning crown jewels at^d 
buying guns and gunpowder, by the aid of which 
she meant to rebuild Uje odifico of absolutism in Eng- 
land, had fitted out another vessel, full of ammunition 
and war material of all sorts, and despatched it to 
Newcastle. The vessel, called “The Lion,’* com- 
manded by a brave old sailor, Captain Fox, got safely 
out of tho Zuyder Zee, aud was nearing the English 
coast, when it was caught by adverse winds and 
driven into the Downs, in sight of Warwick’s fleet. 
Being summoned to surrender, Captain Fox at first 
refused, aud was about to engage in battle, intending, 
when driven to extremity, to sink his ship, when 
the mutiny of his English /jrow compelled him to 
strike his flag aud submit at discretion. Vast Iktopos 
of gunpowdei, and no less than forty-tv o great pieces 
of brass oidnan&e wore found in “Tho Lion, the 
capture of which for a moment disconcerted tho whole 
of tho king's movements. 

By^a mere chance it failed having a still more 
momentous result' by depriving Charles of tho aid of 
an ally destined to play a very conspicuous part in 
the progress of tho civil war stirred up by the royal 
faction. There embarked in “Tho Lion,” when 
setting sail from Amsterdam, a nephew of Charles, 
one of tlae eight sons of the unhappy “ Winter King,” 
Prince Kupoit. Ho was a youth of twenty -three, of 
little education, but fond* of chivalric and warlike 
exercises ; and this, and his impetuous character, 
brought Henrietta Maria to think that ho would 
make a capital gcnerjil in tho soiwico of her csaisort, 
fit to how down all enemies of the throne, and to 
stamp out tho plague of parliamentary government 
on the soil^of England. The queen accordingly en- 
listed Rupert, wlio expressed tho most eager desire 
to fight his uncle’s battles ; and surrounded by a train 
of Fronch and other foreign adventurers, including 
his brother Moritz, the young prince stai’ted in “ Tlio 
Lion,” with tho blessing Henrietta Maria on his 
bead, and all the gold she could sparo in his pocket. 
All went well for the first twenty hours, while “ Tho 
Lion” was scudding along the lake-liko Dutch 
lagoons ; but tho scene changed after the vessel of 
Captain Fox had got out into the open ocean, and 
went dancing about on long North-sca waves, lashed 
into foam }fy a strong north-easter. Tho fiery valour 
of the warlike son of tho “ Winter King,” ready 
to annihilate at a stroke all the rebels against the 
authority of Uncle Charles, now collapsed on a 
sudden, rrinoe Rupert declared to Captain Fox that 
ho felt abjectly miserable; that ho repented the 
hour he had set foot on board “ The Lion aud tliat 
ho wished he was dead, or, preferably, to be again* 
on sho?e, away as far ^ possible from tho ugly jump- 
ing North-sea waves. It was in vain that Captain 
Fox tried to break ^the despondency of his august 
passe ngOT by using all his sailor eloquence, even 
pving his word of honour that the naughty waves I 
would bdiave better by-and-by, if (mly'his bigness 
lirould have a little patience. But the prince refused 
all ooxisolation, And insisted on boAig taken back 
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imsdediatefy to greoB Dutoh shore^ into the rural 
peace of com, and oheese^ and buttermilk. There 
remained noting but to obey the orders of Buport, 
as he had been invested by the queen with the supreme 
oonimand ol the expedition, and his highness and 
friends accordingly were landed again on the third 
day after starting. **The Lion,” continuing her 
voyage, was captured in less than a week, leaving the 
nephew of King Charles under a full sense of the 


baronets who were appointed to bear lliu standuid, 
namely the chief of them, wore Sir TJionuis Brooks, 
Sir Arthur Hopton, Sir Francis Wortley, and Sir 
Kobert Dodington. Likewise there wore throe li'oops 
of horse to wait upon tlie standard, and to bear tJie 
same baokwaid and forward, witli about six hundred 
foot soldiers. It was •conducted to the field in gieat 
state, his majesty and Brince liiiport, whom his 
majesty had made Knight of the Garter, going filong 
with it, witli divers other lords and gentlemen of his 
majesty’s tmin, besides a great cftimpany of horse and 
foot, •in all to the number of two tboushnd. So s< jn 
as tlie standard was set up, and his majesty and the 
other lords placed* about it, a liorald of anus made 
ready to publish a proclamation, declaring the ground 
and cause of his majesty’s sotting up of his standard, 
namely, to suppress the reUiUion of the carl of Essex 
in raising foices against him, to which he ivquuod 
the aid and assistance of all his loving stibjocts BuJ 
before the tiumpeters could sound to make jiroclama- 
tion, bis ma jesty called to view the said inoclamalioii, 
which being given him, he privately read the same 
over to hinis(!'lF, a^id socming to dislike some passag(*s 
therein, oallcd for pen and Jrik, and with liis own 
hand crossed out and altered tlio same in sumo pJaeos, 
and then gave it to the hoi aid, wiio proclaimed tlio 
samo to tho peoplo, though with some difHculty after 
his majesty’s correcthms. After tho reading thereof 
the whole multitude tlirew up their hats, and cried 
‘God save tho king’’ with other such like cxpius- 
sions.” 

It was highly characteristic of Charles to call for 
pen and ink and correct his proclamation in the very 
sight of his aimed followers ranged in battle array. 
The same unreadiness marked all liis subsequent 
proceed jugs after tho Nottingham ceremonial. Ko- 
turning to the camp before Coven tiy, be made a 
languid attempt to seize tho city; but seeing that 
tho inhabitants guarded their gates well, ami replied 
to his eloquent summons to surrender by still more 

„„ eloquent shots from the walls, he quickly drew bick, 

dfawn along helplessly by his companion. Thus and took up fresh quarters some miles away, at St me- 
unole and nephew sot out together for tho gieat leigh, near Warwick. Tho hasty retreat caused much 
dramatic performanco at Nottingham. discouragement among the partisans of the royal 

It was altogether a curious and striking scone, tlie cause, and had tho immediate effect rf tho council of 
setting-up of the royal standard and formal proclama- the king itself splitting into two sections ; the one, 
rion of civil war. “ Monday, being tho 22nd of headed by Prince Kupeit, advocating an imm^iato 
L August,” sajrs Kush worth, “ in the moniing the king loft attack of tlie parliamentary forces whieh were slowly 
his forces before Coventry, and with some lords and advanting from the south, and tho other, under ihe 
others in company rode to Leicester, where ho dinod earl of Southampton, advising further negotiations 
that day at the abbey, tlie couti^ss of Devonshire’s iwith a view to peace. At the first suggo.stiou of 
house. Presently, after dinner, tho king again took negotiations; tho king got violently angr} ; but tho 
honse, and, with bis company, rode to Nottingliam, veiy nqxt day ho wheeled round, and cousented to^ 
where was great preparation for the setting-up of tho the despatch of commhirioueTs to London, appointing* 
standard that day, as was formerly appointed. Not for tlie purpose the earls vJ’ Soutlianiplon and Dorset, 
)ong after tho»kmg’s coming to town, tho standaffl and Sir John Culpeper, luomber for Kcul, recently 


rnneo Kuport and Lis brother Aloritz, who had 
rarinaged to get across the North sea in f, temporary 
calm, and, rejoicing at the boldness of the deed, ex- 
hibited the fiercest mood. Possossing all the impet- 
uosity of his unhappy father, but qjiiirely wanting bis 
education, his mannei’s, and his other estimable quali- 
tios, liuport came into {England like a compound of 
Dutch boor and knight-oiTant of tho middle ages, 
utterly ignorant of the jieoplo, and looKng down upon 
th/era as upon a crowd of seifs, who might bo crusbod 
under the hoofs of his war-horse, lie iiad not been 
many days with tlio king before bis superior physical 
vigour assorted its natural ascendancy, and Chailes, 

nsi WAVArincr irrAMnliifn n.a AVf>r in hin liln tJLfaia I 


advantages of being soa-sick at tho right time. 

. The capture of “ Tho Idon ” was a sore giief to the 
«king, and, in his exasperation, ho resolved once more 
Upon rushing forwardjmmediately into battle with 
his opponents. Driven back from Dull, he remained 
for a tow weeks at York, gathering around him all 
the Roman Catholic squires of the northern counties, 
and as many adventuiers, English and foreign, as 
could be got under his severe financial straits ; and 
haviM collected, by dint of groat efforts, a train of 
tvfo thousand persons, ho sot out to perform an ex- 
ploit lialf warlike and half theatrical.* Jt was the 
raising of tho roj^al standard at Nottingham. Disre- 
garding the fact of having commenced hostilities ever 
since his arrival in the north, and shedding tho blood 
of a groat many of his subjects, Charles took Up the 
attitude of a deeply* injured sovereign, finding himself 
suddenly face to face with rebels against his autjiority. 
After issuing various proclamations, professing, os 
usual, tlie greatest lo'vo for his peoplo, and deepest 
attachment to parliamentaiy’^ government, and throw- 
ing the whole blame of the distracb d government of 
the kingdom upon half a,pcoro of “traitojis” in the 
ITouso of Commons, Chailes sot out from Yoik, afid, 
at tho head of his two thousand retainers, slowly ad- 
vanced towayls Coventry, under tho walls of which 
ho sot up a regular camp. Here ho was joined by 


was taken out of the castle and carried into the field 
a little on tho back side of the castle walk Tho 
likeness of the standard was much of the fashion 
of tho city streamers used at tho lord mayor’s 
show, having about twenty supporters, and 
carried in tho same way : on tlio top of it hung a 
flag, tho king’s arms quaiiercd, with a hand pointing 
to the o^o^!fn, which stood above, with tho motto, 
‘ Give Caesar his duo.’ Tho names cf those knight k- 
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arrived in the royal camp. Che three started in There could not be the least douljfc^in the mind of 
groat haste on the 26th of August from Nottingham, any one that the king’s message was a tissue of 
carrying with them an important document in the hypocrisy from beginning to end; ai^d that while 
sbape of a royal message addressed to both houses of holding out tho olive branch of peace, ho was armmg 
pH-rliament. with all his might, and straining every nerve to gain 

The message was in singular contrast with all tho his objects by bloodshed. Charles evidently bad a, 
proclamations, letters, addresses, and otlior public double object in view in suddenly adopting the advice 
utterances of Charles since his flight from* the capital, of liis pciaco-loving councillors and entering upon 
We have with unspeakable grief of heart,” it ran, negotiatioM, that of gaining time for furthw arma* 
“long beheld the distractions of our kingdom.* Our inonts, and the still more important one of throwing 
soul is full of anguish until wo may find some remedy the whole responsibility of the^ terrible internecine 
to prevent the miseries which arc ready to overwhelm contest which ho was preparing upon his opponents, 
this whole nation by a civil war. And though all Tho latter aim he himself aoknowledg^, very 
onr endeavours, tending to tlio composing of these imprudently, by stating that if his propositions be 
unhappy differences betwixt us and our two houses of rejected ha would hold himself absolved “ from the 
parliament, tliough pursued by* us with all zeal and guilt of any of that blood which must be spilt.” Thus 
sincerity, have been hitherto without tho success we Siere was loft to the, representatives of the nation no 
hoped for, yet such is our constant and earnest dkre other choice but that of either burthening themselves 
to preserve tho public peace, that we shall not be dis- with a fearful charge, or of playing into the lumds of 
couragod from using any OKpodient which, by tho the king by submitting to bo toy^ed with duraig«a 
blessing of thb God (J mercy, may lay a firm foimda- period of tho •hijjhost importance, and staying, in the 
tion of peace and happiness to all our good subjects, very crisis of ailaira, their preparations for defence, 
To this end, observing that mahy mistakes have while lie wan com])loting liis means of attack. It 
arisen by the messages, petitions, and answers betwixt was a most perplexing, no less tlian most serious 
us and our two houses of parliament., which happily dilemma, and to ^escape from it required all the 
may lie prevented by some other way of treaty, political sagacity of Pyni and the other leaders of flic 
wherein tho matters in differenco may be more liberal^ party of both houses. The result ot their 
clearly understood and moie freely transacted, we deliberations was tho vote, by unanimity, of a most 
thought fit to propound to you that some fit persons judicious reply to the king’s message, a model of 
may be by you enabled to treat w’rh the like number high statesmanship. “May it please your majesty,” 
to he authorised by us, in such a manner, and with ran tho document, “ tho lords and commons in par- 
such freedom of debate, as may Jjest -tend to that liament as^mbled, having^ received your majesty’s 
happy conclusion wliioh all good men desire ; namely, mdl^sngo of* tho 25th of August, do with much grief 
tho peace of the kingtlom. Wherein, as wo promise, resent the dangerous and distract^^d state of the 
on the word of a king, all safety and encouragement kingdom, whicJi wo have by all moans ^endeavoured 
to such as shall be styit unto us. if yon shall choose to prevent, both by our several advices and potitioiiB 
tho place where wo arc for the treaty, which wo to your majesty, which have been not only without 
wholly leave to you, presuming tho like care of tho success, biiLthere hath followed that, whidi no evil 
safet}' of tliose wo shall employ, if you shall namo counsol in former times hath produced, or any age 
another place ; so we assure you, and all our good hath seen, those several proclamations and declara- 
subjects that, to tho best of our understand! -ig, no- tiens against both tho houses of |iarliament, whereby 
thing shall be therein wanting on our part which their actions aro * declared treasonable and their 
may advance tho true Protestant religion, ojipose persons traitors ; and thereujpon yonr majesty hath 
popery and superstition, seonro tho Ixiw of the land, set up your standard against them, whereupon your 
upon which is built as well our just prerogative as majesty hath pUt tho two houses of parliament, and 
the property and liberty of the subject, confirm all in them tliis whole kingdom, out of yonr protcctioi^. 
just }>owor and privileges of parliament, and render So that, until your majesty diall recall those procla- 
us and our people truly happy, by a true understand- mations and declarations wliereby iho caii of Essex 
fng betwixt us aii'l oar two houses of parliament, and both houses of pailiament, thoir adherents and 
liiing with 3 ^.ou us firm '’osolutions to do your duty, assistants, and all such as liave obeyed and executed 
and let all our people join wdth us in our prayers to their commands and directions according to their 
Almighty God for his blessing upon the woik. If duties, are declared traitors, or otherwise delinquents, 
this proposifiou shall be rejected by you, we hqve and until tho standard, setup in pursuance of the said 
done our duiy^o amply that God will absolve us declarations, be taken down, your majesty hath put 
from the guilt of any of that blood which must bo us into such exm^ition that, whilst wo so remain, wo 
spilt. And what opuiion'soovor other men may have cannot, by the fundamental privileges of parliament, 
of our power, wo assure you nothing but our chi istian the public trust reposed in us, or with the general 
and pious care to prevent tho effusion of blood hath good anj safety of this ^kingdom, give your majesty 
begot this motion ; ^mr provision of men, arms, and any other answer to this message.” On receipt of this 
mo^'ey being such as may sevuro us from further , address Charles once ^ore fell into an excess of fiuy, 
violence till it please God to open the eyes of our and sending instructions under his pn’vy signet to 
people.** ^ his commissioners of an»y for England and VValeis^ 

• It xvas a task of no slight difficulty tffe groat commanded them to pursue the earl of Essex and 
political leaders in the JToubO of Commons to decide the forces under his command as •“rebels” and 
howto deal with tliia extraordniary communication, “iraitors.” In reply, parliament quiqily passed an 
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order dirooting ^ISssox to sweep the rabble gathered 
nnder the Nottinglium standard to all the winds. 
ITie commons felt that war could no longer be pre- 
vented, and the only dosire and prayer was that it 
might be speedy and^swift.* 

Essex put himself in movement at the beginning, 
of September, making St. Albans his head-quarters. 
The parliamentaiy army under his orders numbered 
nearly fifteen thousand men, the greater part of them 
men of the middle and working classes, well armed 
and equipped, and in good discipline, forming in 
eveiy respect a contrast to the half noble, half Ix^ggar 
crowd that had mustered under the royal banner. 
All the chief posts under Essex had been given to 
military men of tried reputation devoted to the liberal 
cause. The command of tho foot soldiers was made 
over to Sir John Meyrick, who bore the title of 
sergeant-major-general ; that of the horse to Sir 
William Balfour, called •lieutenant-general ; and that 
of*the artillery to tho earl of reterborqugh, denomi- 
nated general of the onlnance. An officer of Hugue- 
not extraction, rhilibort Emanuel dd Bois, w-as 
lieutenant of artilleiy, and another, John Dalbier, 
quartermaster-general. The rest of the general 

officers wore Sir Gilbert Gerrard, tr^nrer-at-wSr, Dr. 
Isaac Dorislaus, advocate of the army, and Lionel 
Copley, muster-mastor-general. There were twenty 
regiments of foot under as many colonels, including 
general officers, and seventy-five troops of horse under 
as many captains. Many members of the House of 
Commons, and a groat number of wealthy and dis- 
tinguished noblemen we^e serving in tj^e parlia- 
mentary amy. Loid Wharton was oolonel of 
• T»th regiment of foot ; Lord Brooke of tho 9th ; Lord 
Mandoville jf the 10(h; Denzil Hollos, member 
for iJorehoster, of tho 13th ; and John Hampden, 

** fatlier of the country,” and father of liberty, of tlio 
20th regiment. Names quite as eminent were to bo 
found among tho captains of horse. Loid Brooke 
commanded the 6th troop; J.»ord St. John the 8th; 
Sir William Waller tho 15th ; Alexander Pym, 
eldest son of tho leAdor of tho House of Commons, 
the 20th ; John Hothaiji, member for Scarborough, 
the 30th; Nathaniel Fiennes, member for Banbury, 
the 37th; Sir Arthur Hosolrigo, member for Loices- 
tqj^hire, tho 43rd ; Walter Long, member for Ludger- 
shall, the 59th; James Fiennes, member for Oxford- 
shire, the GOlh; and Oliver Cromwell, member for 
Cambridge, tho C9th tioop of horse. Another Oliver 
Cromwell, eldest surviving son of the qjernber for 
Cambridge, was soi^ving as oorneb in tho 6th troop, 
under Lord Brooke. Tho royalists themselves acknow- 
ledged that tho “ traitors ^ in tho House of Commons 
were terribly in oaimest. 

The, troops collected under tho banner of Charles 
were, by tho time tho pailiamentary army had taken 
^the field, nearly as numerous as those commanded 
*by the earl of Essex. But th^ only valuable ipoition 
of them was tlie cavalry, composed in part of tho 
nobility and gentry of the ncu'tljem, western, and 
midland counties; while the infantry, forming in 
numbers about one half of tho royal forces, was ihe 
merest scum of the population, ibnd of plundering 
defenoeless oitizins, but not at all fund of fighting 
battles, and lieVl together by no other ties than those 

— ^ " V' - 1 

connecting bonds of rbbbers. With artillery the king 
was tolerably well provided, but both his horse and 1 
foot wore jll supplied witli arms and ammunition. 

“ The foot,” according to Clari^ndon, “ all but three 
or four hundred who marched without any weape^ 
but a cudgel, wore armed with muskets and pikes, 
and had l^gs for their powder ; but in the whole 
body there Was not a pikeman who had a corselet, 
and very few musketeers who had swords. Among 
the horse tho officers had their full desire if they 
were able to procure old backs and breasts, with pots 
and pistols, and carabines for their two or throe first 
ranks, and swords for the rest ; themselves, and some 
soldiers by their examples, having gotten, besides 
their pistols and swords, a short pole-axe,” 

When raising his standard at Nottingham, tho king 
invested Kobert Bertie, earl of Lindsey, with the chief 
command of his troops, giving him the title of field- 
marshal; but imm^iatoly after ho made Prince 
Rupert general of the horso^ Vith power to act 
entirely independent of IJndsey, tiius creatii^g 
virtually two heads for his army, or rather three, ho 
retaining to himself the right of giving orders regard*: 
less of bolJi prince and earl. Tho two latter hated 
each other cordially, not merely like rivals, but as men 
antagonistic in every feature of their characters, and 
with nothing in common but love of licentiousness. 
Robert Bertie, as described by Lord Clarendon,^ 
was a man of great honour, and jspent his youth 
and the vigour of bis ago in military aotious and 
commands abroad ; and albeit he indulged to 
himself greai lijKjrties of life, yet ho still pre- 
served a. very good reputation with all men, and 
a very great interest in his country, as appeared by 
tho supplies ho and his son brought to tho king's 
army.” IVinco Rupert was a person of voiy dift’or- 
ont stamp, ^ His temper,” the duke de Grammont, 
French ambassador, reported homo, “ had a violence 
which he scorned to control ; his person was large, 

' his carriage awkward , his manner was sometimes 
polite to excess, and sometimes bnital. His coun- 
tenance was dry and harsh, even when ho wished 
to soften it, but in his fits of ill-humour it was truly 
infernal,” Rupert could speak but little English 
when arriving in the country ; ho nevertheless en- 
riched ftio language at once by a now word, not 
previously known — the word “ plunder.” In return 
the people bestowed upon him tho name of “ Prince 
Robber.” 

1 After remaining about a week, at St, Albans, 
organizing his forces, Essex marched forward to me t 
the royjil army, in coiifoimity with the orders of 
parliament. These wore einlx>diod in four clauses, 
Tho first ran : “ You sliall carefully restrain all 
impieties, propbaneness and disorders, violence, in- 
solence, and plundering in ^our« soldiers, as well by 
strict and severe punishment of such offences ais by 
all other means which you in your wisdom shall 
think fit,” Tho second instruetion was: “Your 
Jordship is to march with such forces as you think 
fit towards the army raised in his majosfy’s name 
against the parliament and kingdom. And you shall 
use yout utmost end^vours, by battle or otherwise, 
to rescue his majesty’s jm> u and tho persons of tlie 
prince and of tho duke oi York out of the hands of 
• 

— * — 
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those desperate persons vfho we now about them/* 
Essex was ordered in the third olause : “ You shall 
take an opportunity, in some safe and honourable 
way, to cause the petition of both houses of pail la- 
ment [praying for the king's return to London] to be 
presented unto his majesty ; and if his majesty sliall 
thereupon please to withdraw himself from the forces 
now about him, and to resort to the pialiameiit, you 
shall cause all those foi'cos to disband, and shall 
isorve and defend his majesty.” And fourthly / “ You 
shall publish and declare that if any who have been 
so seduced by the false aspersions cast upon the pi’o- 
oeodingN of parliament fis to assist the king in the 
acting of those dangerous oounsels, shall willingly, 
within ton days after such publication in the army, 
i*etuni to their duty, not doing any hostile act within 
the time limited, and join themselves with the parlia** 
nient in defence of religion, his majesty's pei'son? the 
liberties and laws of the kingdom, and privileges of 
parliament, with their persons and estates, as the 
members of both houses and the rest of the kingdom 
have done, that the lords and commons will bo ready, 
upon their submission, to receite such persons m 
such manner as they shall have cause to a^.Knowledge 
they have been used with olemenoy and favour." 
Armed with these instructions, which clearly defined 
both his military and political duties, tlie parlia- 
^mentary general passed onward in slow marohos, 
taking possession, first of Northampton, and then 
of Coventry and Warwicjk, when* he left garrisons, 
and next marching upon Woroestei. The latter city, 
which had been made fur a while the ^head-quarters 
of Prince liuport, was taken after a sbaip fight 
between the king's horse and the vanguard of the 
parliamentary forces, so that the two armies were 
now nearly face to face. For a few days they kept 
watching each other, and then engaged in battle. 

On Wednesday, the 19th of October, news was 
brought to the earl of Essex that Cliarles, who 
had been sttiying for some time at Shrewsbury, where 
he had established a mint, and was coining money 
and issuing proclamations, was advancing in person 
to the south, evidently bent upon outflanking his 
opponents aiid offocting a diversion by threatening 
the capital. To prevent tins, Essex resolved ti» set 
out immediately from Worcester in pursuit* without 
awaiting the arrival of his artillery, which had been 
left behind, owing to the negligcnoo ol th( principal 
officer in charge of it. In order to escort the cannon 
which was comirig up, thn^o regiments of foot soldiers 
and ten troops of horse were left in Worcester, and 
with the rest of his forces Essex started eastward on 
Friday, and on Saturday, between nine and^ten 
o'clock at night, reached Koyntoii, a small market 
town, six miles from Warwick, and about midway 
between Banbury and Stratford-on-Avon. Here the 
earl intended^to rest his army during the Sunday, 
to await the arrival of his train with its convoy of 
horse and but,the king, who was only some six 
or seven miles off, frustrated this plan by 
nixm him at onoe and ofiering battle. In doing so, 
Ojaarles acted against the advice of Ids older officers, 
* Itdlowing mainly the counsel of Prince itujjbrt, vAo 
insii^ that the opportunity of the enemy being 
teiBjiorarily devoid of arti%rty should not bo Ihst 





Accordingly, at daybreak on Supday, the 83rd of 
October, the king put his whole army in movement* 
and between ten and eleven o’clock Prince 
with the vanguard ari'ived at the top of Edgehill, a 
ridge overlooking KoyntOn an^ the yal# of the 
Horse. ^ He was surprised on seeing the ps^rlia- 
mentary forces march out of the town and form into 
battalions at the moment he came to the brow of 
hill, Essex, with all his officers, had been attending 
divine service in the moniing, when in the midst -of 
tho service some peasants of the neighbourhood 
brought the earl intelligence that the royal troops 
wore in advance upon him, and distant but a few 
miles. The earl did not interrupt tlie sermon, but 
listened attentively to tho end, said his prayers, and 
then called his soldiers to battle. In little more 
than an hour ton thousand men stood leady to assert 
England’s right to civil and religious liberty in a 
first great encounter of arms* 

At two o’clock in the afternoon the whole 8f the 
royal troops,* foot, hoi so, and artillery, had arrived 
at Edgohilk, Kftig Charles in the midst of them, on 
a splendid war-horse, clad in Completo armour, over 
which hung a black velvet mantle with tlie star and 
George. Having posted his guns on an elevated 
position, ho ordered tlie infantry and cavalry to de- 
scend the hill towards the enemy, who was advancing 
from ftoynton, and had come to within a mile and a 
half. In numbers, tho two armies now facing each 
other wore not nearly equal, for while there wore 
some fourteen thousand men fighting under the 
king’s banner, there were not more than ten thousand 
oi» tibe otlier side. Moreover, the Boyalists possessed 
greatly tho advantage of ground, they leaning against , 
the hill, while their opponents were in tho plain, to 
which benefit was added that of a strong wind at their 
back. But their main superiority was lii their heavy 
canuon and tho absence of it in the parliamentary 
anny ; ana to supplement tho need, Essex^had to em- 
ploy all his strategic skill and warlike expori^ce. 
His army consisted of eleven regiments of foot, forty- 
two tioops of liglft horse, and about seven hundr^ 
dragoons. The main body of his cavalry, twenty* 
four troops, under commiEusary-gcneral Sir James 
Kamsay, a Scotch officer, were placed on rising 
ground on the left wing, piotocted by several coin- 
Xmnies of musketeers, while the rest of tho horfo* 
commanded bjr Sir Philip Stapylton,* wore divided 
into throe regiments, and formed on the right wiug. 
The foot, which occupied tho centre, were drawn pp‘ 
in ftiree bfigados.^ On the right, in tho van, waa a 
brigade commanded by Sir John Meldrum, and com- 
posed of the regimonts of Lord fiobartes and Sir 
William Constable; and on the left a brigade mftde 
up of four remments, under tho orders of Lord 
Wharton, Sir William Fairfax, Lord Mandeville, and 
Sir Henry Cholmoley. Tho Ho]ralists were drawn 
up witJi almost all their horse in tho rights whore* 
Prince Buport oommarTded, opposing Sir James Rath* - 
say; on the loft tj^ere were mainly foot soldleni* 
ameng th^ the *kmg*8 regiment of guards* known 
tlieir dress as the ** Bed Itegimont,” led by Loid ' 
WBloughlty D*£re8by, son of the earl of Lmdsc;^* 
The king^s troop of mounted guards^ command^ M 
l^mard Stuart, had . obtained leave to ba^ah^ew 
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Lord Grey’a troop of horsof did great execution, 
wholly destroying one of tho best disciplined bodies 
of the king’s infantry, called the Blue Regiment. 
For a short time Charles hknself, with his two sons, 
Jbhe prince of Wales and duke of York, were in im- 
miuont danger of being made jmsonors; and they 
wore saved only by the report tliat Rupert’s horse 
wore returning, which created a momentary con- 
fusion. Tho final issue of tho struggle, it was felt 
on both sides, had come to depend entirely *on the 
; reappearance in tho field of tho king’s right wing ; 
i but the troopers of Princo Rupert were still occupied 
in ransacking boxes and waggons, and before tliey 
had finished their task, tho fierce game of war was 
played out. It was past five ; tho battle had been 
luging for more than two Imurs, and the falling 
tAvilight reminded the fighters on both sides to stay 
their bloody work for the ,day. Tho parliaraorftaiy 
tioops of Essex, foot and horse, had exhausted all 
their ammunition, and tho Royalists were scattered 
about in isohited groups, leaving both armies weary 
of the contest, and both uncei'tain of victory. With 
tho falling darkness, the struggle ceased by tacit 
consent, and the king’s soldiers retired ii tolerable 
order over the hills which they had crossed at noon, 
while the earl of Essex kept possession of tho Vale of 
the Rod Horse— more than ever reddened by the 
blood of some four or five thousand dead and wounded 
sti’own over it. Late at night, among the camp fires, 
many a Puritan preacher lifted h«s voice in the Red 
Vale, descanting upon tho “goodly Sabbath-day’s 
work,” the battle of Edgehill. • 

Virtually, tho battle of Edgehill was won by the 
parliamentary army, but the oajl of Essex did not 
pursue his advayi^o, partly for want of military 
genius, and partly out of timidity. IIo was fully 
aware how narrow had been tho margin, and how 
almost uccidentiil the circumstances wliioh separated 
his doubtful victory from a real defeat, and was 
unable therefore to summon up courage to folloAV tho 
enemy, oven after the r egiments which ho had left 
at WorcOvster had come to his aid. They arrived 
early on the Monday morning, and although nearly 
all tho chief officers, foremost among them «rohn 
Hampden, entreated him to push forwaid at onoc and 
to scatter tho disorganised royal forces, Essef resisted 
their im]:)ortunities, and so far from attacking tho 
king, withdrew some troops that wore standing in his 
wry. Charles was r ol slow to turn tho inactivity 
and sliiggisliness of his antagonist to profitable use, 
and assuming the air of a victorious general, he at 
once marched upon the fortified town of Banbury, 
which he was allowed to take without resistance, 
and frxnu llnuiyo leisurely made his way to Oxford, 
one of tUo si.ronghulds of the royal cause. For a 
moment it seemed ay if he felt inclined to still holder 
measures, by^ either throwing himself towards tho 
capital or by oiTering another challenge to tt|iO par- 
liamentary army, b^t ho ^topped short in his aggres- 
siv<»' attitude, cowed, probably, by tho intensely hostilob 
spirit of the country popiilati.aK 

While supplies of all kindb were readily arid checr- 
• (hlly furnished by tire peasantry to the pvliatrientary 
troops, they concealed and carried away irom the 
Royalists all provisions for man or horse. Hh stated 
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by one of tho fervent adherents of fJharlos, “ Tho very 
smiths hid themselves, that they might not bo coru- 
pelled to shoe horstis, of which in those stouoy waye 
there was great need.” According to the samo 
authority, tho hostility of the jj^coplo was owing, not 
so much to any deep-seated dislike of tho cause or 
person of the king, but to a “prejudiced” ill-will 
against tho soldiery fighting under the banner of 
Charles, notably tho horsemen of Prince Rupert. The 
“ prejudice ” of the population of nine-tenths of all tho 
towns and villages of England was to believe “ that 
the Cavaliers were of a fierce, bloody, and licentious 
disposition, and tliat they committed all manner of 
cruelty upon the inhabitants of those places where 
they came, of which robbery was the least.” It was in 
consequence of this feeling, that, on tire arrival of the 
roj^'al army at Edgehill, “ there were very many com- 
panies of common soldiers who had scarcely eaten 
bread in oight-aiid-forty hours before and that after 
the battle, ** many of the men who straggled irito the 
villages for 1*efreshmcnt were knocked on tho head 
by tho inh^lbitants.” No doubt tho country people 
had taken close measure of both “ Round he^s ” — as 
the parliamentary troops, on account of tho closely- 
cropped hair of tljjp officers and soldiers of tho Puritan 
mrty had come to be nicknamed — and the “Cava- 
liers.” -Leaving alone principles, tho simple differ- 
ence between them was that the “ Roundheads ” paid 
for what they required, which was more than was 
deemed necessary by tho “ Cavaliers ” in geneiul, and 
the men of “ Prince Robber ” in particular, 

Tho menacing position taken up by tiro king after 
tli) battle of Edgehill, coupled with the hesitating 
behaviour of the earl of Essex, had ul. immediate and . 
marked effect upon the proceedings of 
On the 4th of July a “Committee of 
been appointed, in whom the executive 
comprising^ five members of tho upper house, tho 
earls of Essex, Holland, Pembroke, and Northumber- 
land, and Viscount Sayo and Sole, and ten members 
of th 9 IIouRo of Commons, Pym, Hampden, Holies, 
Marten, Fiennes,* Pierrepoint, Glynrio, Sir John 
Meyrick, Sir J’hilip Sta})yltoTi, and Sir William 
Waller. Tho first actions ol the Committee were of 
a very cnoi getJic nature, Pym and Ins friends ruling 
tho deliberations and giving them a sort of rcipuhlicjfin 
character; but the doubtful issue of the important 
contest of arms in tho Red Horse Vale made the iicav 
government, as well as parliament itself, split into 
two parties, tho one advocating a more vigorous 
contiiiuatioTi of Uio war, and the other renewed 
negotiations with tlio king. 

The section in tho House of Coiqmons which had all 
along opposed the resort to arms, comprising Edmund 
Waller, John Selden, Sir Simonds D’Ewes, Sir Ben- 
jamin Rudyard, and others of inferior talent, some of 
them secret partisans of the king, and others men of no 
pai-ticujar convictions, ^now came forward all at once* 
in a very loud manner, insisting that a final effort 
hliould be made to sh^d fui ther effusion of blood. Tho 
lf3ader of tho parly, Edmund W^allor, long in corre- 
spondence with Charles, and who had obtained his 
leave to stay at Westminster and serve him there* 
showed himself most active in the persecution of tho 
scheme for renewing negotiations ; and|his efforts were 


parliament. 
Safety^^’ had 
was rested, 
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auceesBful so far afls^o induce a majority in the House 
of Commons, made up eliiefly of wavering members, 
to consent to new proposals being uiado to the king. 
On the 3rd of November, eleven days after the battle 
of £dcehill, «a petii^ for peace to his majesty, 
couched in most conciliating terms, was agreed on by 
the house, notwithstanding the energetic opposition 
of Pym, Strode, and others, whom Sir Simonds D’Ewos 
in his “Journal” characterized as “fiery spirits/* 
There was now a great opportunity for ‘ the king to 
prove his constantly professed love of peace, and to 
regain the lost love of his subjects by ending in one 
Stroke, wise no loss than magnanimous, the endless 
misery of internecine strife. But magnanimity had 
as little entrance in the narrow and compressed mind 
of Charles as wisdom. He could boar reverses, like 
all small men, but could not boar success ; and the 
merest gleam of it now once more made him in- 
tolerably haughty and despotic. 

HfevA)g passed a resolution beseeching i^eaco, the 
next lAep of the commons, voting, in conjunction with 
the lords, was an application to the tinjf for a safe- 
conduct for some members of both houses to act as 
commissioners. The request was replied to by 
Charles in a very insoleiit strain, lie ,giun ting it,'but 
only on condition of the envoys not being “ traitors,” 
or excepted from paidon in any of his numerous 

Trroclamations. There was a groat revulsion of feel- 
ing among both poors and commons, but especially 
the latter, when the royal message came to be read. 
However, the “ moderate men,** as Sir Simonds D’Ewes 
called his party, in opposition to the “ fiery spirits,” 
prevailed once again, and it was voted by a small 
majority that a list of the names of the commissioners 
should bo forwarded to his majesty. The list had 
none but “ niodorate men nevertholoss, one of 
them, Sir John Evelyn, luoinbor for Blechingloy, was 
not deemed mifficicntly moderate by Cliarl|*s, and ho 
refused to sanction his nomination. 1 1 was enough 
to exasperate all but the absolute partisans of the 
royal cause; and the king’s decision being made 
known to the two houses of parliament, it was decided 
that thq refusal of his majesty to admit Sir John was 
equivalent to a rejection bf peace proposals. How- 
ever, at the next sitting, the “fiery t?pirits” were 
once more outvoted, and the “ moderate men *’ carried 
a resolution to tlio effect that the prayer for peace 
should be sent on to the king, and iliat Sir John 
Evelyn, tlunigh having been duly appointed, should 
bo left to his own liberty to go or not os he thought 
lit. Thereupon the member for Rlcchin^oy foith- 
with, “ in an excellent speech ” as described by Sir 

‘ Simonds D’Ewes, declared his intention to waive his 
right of going, after which the other commissioners, 
five in number, the earls of Northumberland and 
Pembroke, and three commoners, at once sot out to 
lay their humble petition at the feet of his majesty. 

Oharles had advanced in the jneanwhile— -intprder, 
as it seemed, to quicken the zeal of his friends the 
“ moderate men *’ — from Oxford t(\C’olnobrook,on the 
borders of Buckinghamshire and Middlesex, and it 
was here that he received, cm the 11th of November, 
the parliamentary envoys; and having made some 
vague aasuranooe’^of his willingness to effect a peace, 
told them finalljf that he would be ready to receive^ 
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distinct propositions at* Windsor Castlo, whither he 
was going to move. With this reply the commis- 
sioners returned to parliament, which then resolved 
to send Sir Peter Killigrow, member for Westlow, a 
zealous royalist, with an address to the king, renewing^ 
the offers of peace, and at the same lime entreating 
his majesty to order a cessation of hostilities during 
the time of tlA) treaty. Sir Peter started in all haste 
on Saturday, the 13th of November, but bad not got 
further *on the road than Brentford when ho was 
stopped by armed men on horseback. They were 
“Cavaliers” under the orders of Prince Rupert. 
While the king was standing encamped with his 
army in Buckinghamsliire, his majesty’s nephew was 
doing a little business on his account by exploring 
the western part of ttie metropolitan county, and 
levying forced contributions upon the inhabitants. 
Rupert, and his men had discovered that the nearer 
they came to London the more profitable became 
their peculiar mode of making war* ; and now, resting 
within* ten miles of Grobham’s Exebange, Iheir hearts, 
were yearning to teach the now woid “ plunder ” to 
the citizens of the Capital. It was thus the king’s 
Cavaliers came tramping up the high road through 
Brentford, arresting the errand of Sir Peter Killigrow 
and the transport of the olive branch fiom West- 
minster to Windsor. 

Rupert’s Cavaliers had made good j)repai'ations for 
getting as far as possible into the gold-paved regions 
of the city. They had with them not only their 
carbines and swords, but some small field batteries, 
and in the aftemoop of the day when Sir Peter was 
stopped, the sound of their artillery wtis distinctly 
heard all over London. The earl of E^JSox, who had 
come up with a poition of his army for the protection 
of the capital, was sitting in parliament when tho 
dim roar of cannon fell upon nis ear, and leaving 
hastily, he took horse and galloped ofi’ on tho western 
road. He found skirmishing going on all along tho 
river bank between Straud-on-the-Green and Brent- 
ford ; but before ho could well examine the scene of 
operations night set in, when both parties very 
sensibly desisted from fighting and wont to snpjKsr 
and rest. Tho next morning, Sunday, the 14tli of 
Noveml)or, tho whole city was up and alive with 
oxcitemodt, tho train bands, with companies of 
volunteere of all kinds, maiching tow'ards Brentford 
by sound of drum and fife, and tlio rest of tho popula- 
tion engaging to supply tho defenders of liberty wilh 
victuals. As described by an oyo-witnebs, a citizen 
warm in the good cause, all the inhabitants uf 
London, “as soon as they wero come fiom morning 
sorinpn, of their own voluntary and free accord took 
the greatest part of the victuals wHch they had 
provided for their own dinners, and carried it to the 
Guildliall, to bo sent to tho aVmy% It was a wonder 
to see how manv cart-loads of bread,, cheese, and 
meat, b^i^ked, boiled, and roasted, of the best sorts, 
with groat stores of pies pippsg hot, were on a sudden 
lyought out of every street and parish to Guildhall. 
By certain relation, there were near upon one hundred 
cart-loads of victuals that day sent to tho army ; and 
there mi^ht Jiave been abundance more if it could 
have been told what to have wno with it, or how to 
have sent it. Great quantities of beer wore also sent, 
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besides a bogabead or two oi and three or four 
hogsheads oi burnt clarot*” If liberty was doomed 
to perish, it was clearly not for want of victuals. 

llie ssoal and energy of the citizens of London in 
>he defence of thoir homes had its immediate effect 
upon the roving bands of Prince Rupert. As soon 
as the trained bands and volunteers, altogether some 
twenty thousand strong, had come within a short dis- 
tance of Jlrentfoid, the Cavaliers sot off on the retreat, 
scampering off oven (aslor than they had come. 
Charles himself, who was cautiously advancing 
towards Kingston and Richmond, was drawn back 
by the flying mass of horse, and had to return to 
liamptorr Court, where ho stayed for twenty four 
hours, and then marched back to Oxford, making the 
orthodox uiuvorsity again Kis head-quarters. It 
would not have been very difficult at the moment for 
the parliamentary army, greatly reinforced hf the 
Tiondon auxiliaries, to make a flank attack upon the 
Royalists and cut dff thoir retreat to Oxford, a move- 
♦moiit evidently comiuonded by the circumstances, 
and strongly urged by John Hampden and otlier 
officors. However, the earl of Efesex was too timid .i 
general, and had loo little of self-reliance to listen to 
such advice ; and although, when the pressure ujKm 
him became very great, he allowed Hampden to take 
a couple of rcgiitionts of horse and start in pursuit of 
, the flying enemy, ho recalled him before he was a 
, couple of miles away, assigning as a reason the 
necessity to defend the oapitm. 

The general opinion was that L^sox, himself not 
gifted with groat military capacity^ was swayed in all 
his actions by the counsels of a small knot of old 
soldiers of fortune, men who liatl spent their lives in 
wars in the Netherlands and Fiance, and liad come 
hack now that there was a g<Hjd opening for thoir 
trade at home. It was manifestly not in their interest 
to shorten the sanguinary strife between Royalists 
and Parliamentarians even fur a day. England, they 
were thoroughly aware, was a land of milk and honey 
compared with France and the Low Countries, where 
the labour had been hard, the pay small, the comforts 
few, and the stripes many ; and it was not in human 
nature to expect that these fighting men should give 
advice tending to throw them out of work, and pre- 
maturely end their agreeable existence, •in con- 
sequence the ancient warriors used their influence 
upon the comraander-in-chiof to keep him as much os 
possible at rest, seeking no great gain and incurring 
no great risk, in which policy alone there was a chance 
ot keeping up the oven balance between the contending 
parties, and prolonging the war for a goodly number 
of years. Thus (diaries was allowed to go baeje to 
Oxfoidfrom his hazardous expedition without being 
molostod , and being established thereat his ease, the 
cari of Kshijx likoiri so bottled down in comfortable 
wiutor qum tais in the county of Middlesex. 

In pai li ament the conduct of Essex found Jits due 
echo. Great as tl^i^ fear of a return to abso- 
lutism, the apprehension ot a prrdongcxl civil war, of 
^ whk h man could see the cud, was still greater ; 

and full oi alarm, that, as actually conducted, ihe 
' stru^lo might last for a gcnera.tion, ike desire for 
an accommodation with the king once moie made 
itself strongly felt. Early in January, 1643, the 


pai'ty of the moderate men’' tltO 

hand over the “fiery spirits” inwth hotises pf 
liament, and it was voted by a considerable ipoajoiitjr 
that another petition for peace should be aqdi^ea 
to his majesty. Charles, for t^ time, ^ing H 
want of money and of arms, ^owed himself ^ little 
less arrogant than usual, and on the 28th of Januaiy 
granted a safe-conduct to tlio earls of Northumbeir- 
land, Pembiolce, Salisbury, and Holland, imd eight 
members of the House of Commons, to deliver pro- 
posals for peaoe. The twelve commissioners made 
thoir entry into Oxford in gi*oat state, riding in ftnir 
coaches, each drawn by six horses, and accompanied 
by a groat number of servants in splendid liveries. 
Their reception by the Oxford populace was not very 
gratifying, for the mob of all ranks, deeming the 
magnificence of the dozen envoys too great for rebels, 
jeoiod and yelled as they passed along, a few giving 
vent to their feelings by throwing mud and stones at 
the Roundheads. However, this was comp<ffi6«ited 
for to some hxtent by the gracious demeanour of the 
king. Chdrlcs' received the parliament aiy ambas- 
sadors in the garden of Christchurch, whore he was 
walking with the prince of Wales, and having 
grarf'.ed to all aqd each the favour of kissing hands, 
ho asked that the peace proposals be read to him on 
the (i?pot. The oail of Northumberland at once 
began doing so, but before ho had gone far, the king 
intorniptod him, after his accustomed fashion, by 
some fl ivolous remark. “ Will your majesty give mo 
leave to proceed?” Nortliumborland asked sternly, 
keeping, as noted by a bystander, “ a stout and sober 
Carriage,’' Charles felt abashed, and cried “Ay! ay I” 
after which tlie earl “ read all through ” Towering, 
as was his pride, the king sadly wanted dignity. 

The propositions framed, by parliaAont, ana laid 
before Charles at Oxford, were ombodiod in nine 
clauses, "^icy wore, first, “ that the king would pass 
those bills which .the house had made ready 
secondly, “to pass a bill for settling parliament 
privileges and liberties thirdly, “ to bring to trial 
those delinquents^ whom the houses had impeached 
since January last;” fourthly, “to clear the six 
members accueod of treasoif fifthly, “ to restore all 
judges and officers of state lately removed sixthly, 

“ to pass a bill for repaying the charge of the king- 
dom ” seventhly and eighthly, to jjass “ a bill furlin 
act of oblivion,” and “ an act for a general pardon 
without exception and ninthly and lastly, to order 
“ a cessation of arms for fourteen days, to agree upon 
these proposition#.” Those conditions of peace, if 
anything, erred on the side of moderation^ and there 
was notmng in them to provei^ the king, had he 
accepted them, making himself again, witliiu a short 
time after the signing of the treaty, as despotic a 
ruler as he had ever been in his life. However, 
Charles, “ not liking nor yet utterly refusing tbe 
proposijtions,” as stat^ by Thomas May, thought fit* 
to resume his old policy of equivocation ; and after 
amusing the parliajpentary envoys for a week with 
fine speeches, andT keeping them promenading in the 
garden*- of Christchurch, ho sent them back to Loii- ' 
dun with five counter-pioposaJs, in part ab^lutely 
inaoceptabic, and in part studiously vague and inde* 
Jinite. 
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IJis »wy©sty’s * Aomands were thi*ee in nnmW, 
nj^nely : first, “ that iJis revenue, magazines, towns, 
forts, and' ships, bo delivered up to him secondly, 
” that all orders and jordinanoes of parliament want* 
ing his assent be re^Ued ;** and thirdly, ** that all 
power exercised over his subjects by assessments and 
imprisonii^ their persons bo disclaimed.” Ills con- 
ditional o&rs, on the other hand, were summed up in 
two clauses, namely : “ that he will yield to the ex- 
ecution of the laws against Papists, provided that the 
Book of Common Prayer bo confii*med and “ that 
such persons as upon the treaty shall be excepted out 
' of the general pardon shall bo tiiod by their peers 
only/’ In carrying these terms back to parliament, 
the commissioners, with scarcely an exception, tbit 
I that the king was not sincere in his dealings with 
them ; and the conviction was so strong in the House 
of Commons, as to bring ^rth a resolution to send no 
reply fo his majesty^s counter-proposals, but drop all 
further negotiations and enter resolutely upon war. 

I However, within a few days the peace party again 
got the upper hand, whereupon new negotiators came 
to be appointed, and another address to the king, very 
humble in tone, was despatched to Oxford. It^iily 
served to make Charles more arrogant in his demands ; 
and while the “ moderate men ” in parliament ox- 
*liaustod all their eloquence to proye his majesty's 
wonderful love and aifection for his subjects, his solo 
thoughts were bent upon raising fighting men and 
fanning the fiarae of civil war. His hopes of being 
able to rebuild his throne upon swords wore stronger 
than ever for the moment ; a now all}’, to whom 1 e 
trusted more than any other, having appeared in the 
field. While batch after batch of imrliamentary 
commissioners^ were moving up and down between 
Westminster and Oxford, the heaiers of long docu- 
ments full of honeyed words, Queen Henrietta 
Maria was sailing across the Goiman Oceali, bringing 
soldiers, ana guns, and gunpowder to her consort. 
With her came the head that had hitherto been 
wanting to the royal cause. 

After a year's incessimt labour and intiigue; after 
bribing and cajoling the governors of the Is etherlands 
republic; after pawning and selling, the English 
crown diamonds, and raising goods and money by 
ovAy effort of her elastic genius, Henrietta Maria at 
last had succeeded in getting together a fleet of eleven 
transports loaded with war material ; and with it slio 
set sail from Schovoningen, the port of the Hague, on 
the 2iwi of February, 1643. The jiuccn herself em- 
barked in a man-of-war, the “Piincess Koyal,” a 
deserter from the Ei^glish navy ; and besides it thoro 
went for the protection of tho tmnsports several 
Dutch ships, under the command of a noted sea hero, 
Admiral Van Tromp. When Henrietta Maria set 
foot on board the “ Princess Royal,” surrounded by a 
train of ladies and gentlemen, soldiers, priests, 
and Capuchin monks, it, was a splendid day, the sun 
shining beautifully; but the fleet bad not bwn 
twenty-four hours at sea when thdre arose a tomfio 
north-easterlv gale, which spread consternation 
among the whole host of adventurers. All tho ladies 
and not a few of the fine gentlemen wept and screamed 
incessantly ; an^ the storm getting at its height, roa 
b|[iou| compunction seized ovary bosom, and tho 
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Capuchin monks and priests wove called iqum by a 
hundred voices to hear confession and give absolution. 
It could not be done with the usual privacy, for the 
voyagers were unable to move, the female companions 
of the queen being tied down in little beds agaiusc ] 
the sides of the pitching vessel, and the male courtiers 
lying prostrate on the floor in Ibcir ruffles and laces, a 
horror to themselves and to others. All were dread- 
fully sea-sick, but all weiu nevertheless very devout ; 
and raising their voices as much as weakness and 
sickness allowed, the ladies and genUeinon loudly 
proclaimed thoir sins and misdeeds to the Capuchins, 
hold in devout attitude by moans of roj^es. Almost 
the only one on board tho “ Piincess Royal,” besides 
tho sailors, not a victim to the mal de was the 
queen of Charles, who amused herself by listening to 
tho oonfossions of her male and female train, rcmaik- 
ing, with a complacent air, that “ she supposed the 
height of their fears took away their shame of con- 
fessing their dopi’avitios in public.” .The extra^ 
ordinaiy scene had no sooner come to an end when 
tho gale abated, changing into a strong westerly 
wind ; and tlio fleet being unable to make bead against 
it, Henrietta Maria was compelled, after a Ion days* 
tossing on tho ocean, to return to Scheveningen, with 
tho loss of two of her transports, ill compensated for 
by her memory enriched by a groat many curious 
facts. She set sail again, with Van Trump in the'’ 
roar, on tho 18th of February, and this time luod a 
quick and prosperous voyage, the “Princess Royal” 
casting anciioj; in Burlington Bay, Yorkshire, on tho 
evening of tho 20th. Tho Dutch admit al had out- 
witted the carl of Warwick, who expected him at tho 
mouth of tho Humber, and before “ the king's navy ” 
could got in sight of ilamborough lletid tho queen’s 
navy was discharging its combustible cargo on Bur- 
lington quay. There was war fuel enough in the nine 
transports of Henrietta Maria to sot all England on 
fire for another couple of yeais. 

Tho queen on landing was rccoivtjd by a troop of 
Cavaliers, nearly all Roman Catholics, a thousand | 
strong, and under iheir protection, and tliat of the 
foieign mercenaries come over from Hollaiul, she 
took up her residence in tho towxi of Burlington, 
making ii the head-quartcis of a second royalist army. 
But she had been but forty-eight hours heio when the 
van of Warwick’s fleet, under Rear-admiral Batten, 
made its appearance in the bay, anti began firing 
upon tho Dutch transports actively engaged in clis- 
chai^ing war stores and ammunition. The firing 
cominonccd in the night, putting for a moment tl}o 
life of ITonrietta Matia in jeopardy. “One of tho 
ships,” sho informed her royal consort jn a somewhat 
l)oastful letter, “ did mo the favour of flanking upon 
tho dwelling where I slept, mnd Jiieforo I wiis out of 
bed the cannon balls whistled so loud about mo that 
tho at^ndants insisted that I should leave at cnee. 
An adjoining house had alij^y been knoc^ked down, 
|vhilo two shots had fallen upon that in which I was. 
so that there was not much time to lose. 'J'heroforo 
I nut on in haste a few clotlies, and ran on fi'ot to a 
litfle diltanije from th» tovm, where I took to tlio 
shelter of a ditch. Before I could get there the 
bullets fell thick all around, and a servant was kill^ 
within seventy paces of mo.” The ditch itself did 
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not afford complete protootiox^ to her majoety. “ One 
dangorona ball*” she wrote, “ grazed the edge of our 
retreat* covering us with earth and stones, and the 
firing lasted uninterruptedly for some hours, until the 
iurn of tl )0 tide ” In her nocturnal flight the queen 
gave a groat proof of her physical courage. “Her 
majesty,” related Madame de Mottoville* favourite 
lady of honour, “ had an old bmte of a dog, called 
Mitto, an ugly creature, but whom she Iov<^ much. 
When she had gone so far as the middle of Burlington 
High Street, she suddenly remomborod that she had 
left Mitte at the mercy of tho parliamentary cannon 
balls, upon wliich she instantly made her way bock to 
the house we had left, rushed upstairs into her 
chamber, caught tho animal, reposing on her bed, in 
her arms, and carried him off in safety.” It is doubt- 
ful whether tho impetuous royal lady, wortliy^scion 
of the Italian Medici, would have dono os much for 
any man os for hor^ poodle. 

Tho landing of tho queen and her war stores in 
Yorkshire caused tho greatest excitement in 'parlia- 
ment, and under tho influence qf it both houses re- 
solved to regard her no longer as the wife of the 
sovereign, but as an armed enemy of thd nation, and 
to hold her responsible for her deeds in the character 
she had chosen to assume. A motion to tlmr effect 
was brought in at the end of March, but rested for a 
K while in suspense. However, when it was seen during 
the next few months that Henrietta Maria was placing 
hei-self at the head of bands of Boman Catholics, 
wilder almost than Prince liujierPs Cavalieis, who 
were ravaging the whole of <4ho ' north - eastern 
counties, all hesitation came to an end. On tho 23rd 
of May one of the members for Yorkshire moved in 
the House of (Hohimons tho impoachment of tho queen 
for high treason, and votes to thai effect were cai'ricd 
without a division. Tho impeacliinent was taken up 
at once to tho lords by Pym, and the next day, on tho 
motion of Henry Marten, member for Berks, a com- 
mittee was appointed to prepare tho articles, which 
were drawn up and passed immediately after. At the 
same time, in its new energetic mood, tho HouhO of 
Commons took another important step towards the 
formal assumption of executive authority, independent 
of the crown. ^ 

On the 12th of May, John Glynne, member for 
Westminster, moved that a “ now broad p»enl ” should 
bo made in ])laoo of that which T^ord-koeper Lyttle- 
Um had carried olf, 73ie motion was strongly 
opposed, tho debates on tho subject ninning over 
several days; but on a division, on tho loth of 
Ma}^ the commons adopted it by a majority of eighty- 
six gainst seventy-four, upon which the bill •was 
carried to the upper house. Here it met with greater 
resistance than had been»offored to any former measure, 
and in tho end, after long and unusually stormy dis- 
cussions, waS* negatived. The matter was then al- 
lowed to drop for two months, till tho miUdle of 
July, when the coftimou^ passed a bill ordering that 
a gi'i at seal should bo made and bo given into th8 
custody of the speaker, but not to be made use of for 
the present. After another series of lively debites, 
the lords gave their assent to the uso 'of the great 
instrument of authority, and an ordanance to this 
effect passed both houses, while at the jsame time six ' 


commissioners were nominated to/Arm a bottrd for the 
keeping of the seal. They •ivere the eurls of Kefit 
and of Bolingbroke, Oliver St. John, mt^iuber for 
Totness, John Wylde, member for Worcestershire* 
Samuel Browne, membor for 9ifttmout]l, and EdmtfUd 
Prideaux, member for Lyme Kegis. A step as import- 
ant as tho formation of this board, was taken in con- 
junction with tlie lords by tho House of Commons, in 
the appointment of a regular ministry. It vras headed 
by John Pym, who assumed the direction of military 
affairs, under the title of lieutenant of tho mdnance, 
while William Lenthall, the speaker of the house, 
was made master of tlie rolls, and John Solden got 
the place of keeper of tho records. The ordinance 
directing these appointments passed on tho 9th of 
November, marking tho date on which parliament, or 
ratlier tho House of Commons assumed the formal 
oxocutivo as well as legislative authority of the 
I realm. • \ ^ 

The sudden energy of pailiamcnt was partly the 
result of dpsporation, all hope of accommodation wiA 
the king having come to an end, and tho national 
forces succumbing almost everywhere under tho 
attacks of the royalist troops. After remaining 
entifoly inactive for more than four months, tho earl 
of Essex had roused himself towards tho end of April, 
and miarching westward, had attacked the town of 
Riding, gaiTisdned for the king, and token it almost 
without an effort. The loaders in the House of 
Commons now made groat efforts to induce the “ lord- 
general” to proceed to tho siege of Oxford, and 
i|.Jtompt to end tho hateful contest by getting posses- 
sion of tho king ; but Essex obstinately refused, and 
all tho importunities of Pym, Hamj^den, and theif 
friends — who . had begun to lose coivfidence in tho 
comraander-in-chiof, yot did not deem it wise to dis- 
card him, not knowing anybody else of sufliciont 
trust to fyi his place — could not persuade him to 
advance further than to Thame, ten milesTrom Oxford. 
Hero he stationed his troops at the beginning of 
June; not, howearer, in a well-guarded camp, but 
dispersed all ov^r the district, with very little regard 
to intercoimMuification, and still less watchfulness 
over tho moi^enij^nts of the enemy. Prince Rupert, ; 
always hovering on the flanks of tho parliamentary 
army, on^ the ''vgcli for plunder and glory, instamtly 
availed himself M the eaiTs neglect and mismanage- 
ment, by makinjf a bold dash in advance. Learning : 
that a convoy S containing some twenty thousand 
]:)ounds in^sh,%r tho payment of the parliamentary 
soldiers, was oraho road from London to Thame, ho 
sallied forth in#ho night from the 17th to the 18th 
of June, with awut eight hundrW of tho most daring 
of his Cavalien and closely skirting the ground 
occupfiod by th^roops of Essex, made his way right 
to the rear of Miein. He was nigh grasping the 
treasure jy^bPiMoiiging after, when arrested in hus 
coun^by a detachment of horse and foot that 
conignp in hurry for the ptotection of tho convoy, 
oMgoquence of aVaming given by a poor labourer, 
disappointed, Rupert resolved to have his 
Early in the morning of Sunday, the 38tb, 
bo ®^^^ped down upon two regiments of cavalry, • 
Essex at Wyamibo, in an isolated position, ; 
b^^e assistance could bo brought bo ^ut to j 
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p}dQ 09 or mado ffrWners nearly the whole of these 
troops* This news of the disaster was too much for 
Sssex to boar, and ho at once set out on the pursuit 

Bupert It proTod an exploit costing more than it 
was worth, '* ‘ 

The van of the force despatched by the lord- 
general was commanded by John Hampden and 
Colonel Gunter, and they mot the enemy not far 
from Thame, on the road to Oxford, To intercept the 
retreat of the Cavaliers, Hampden moved several 
troops of hoi’se to Chiselhampton bridge, covered by 
a regiment of foot; and seeing this, and his way acrass 
tlie Thames blocked, Rupert drew up in order of 
battle on a largo plain called Chalgrove Field. A 
sharp exchange of shots followed immediately, tho 
l^arhamentarians keeping to tho road, and then 
Cavaliers half hidden amidst tho standing com and 
among bushes. One of the first bullets that came 
hisging through the air hit Colonel TTanipdon in tho 
shoulaor, making tho blood gush fiu'th ; bi^t ho uttered 
not a sound, contenting hinisolf to ri<Jo ayay quietly 
from tho scene of strife. He had a proseniiniont that 
his wound was mortal, and his first impulse was to 
proceed to a house at Pyrfon, a few miles off, where 
he had married his first wife, and vhero he thought 
it sweet to die. But the enemy kept spreading out 
^ ill ths,t direction, so ho turned his horse’s head, and 
rode off towards Thame, where he alighted at the 
dwelling of one l<]zekicd Browne. The doctors came, 
and told him that there was hope of life ; but he 
shook his head, and solemnly and earnestly prepared 
for another world. But before withdrawing his 
mind entirely from earthly affitirs, he wrote "a 
number of letters to his friends in parliament and in 
tho arany, entnoating them to sot to woik in a more 
manly and energetic manner Ilian had hitherto been 
done to secure tho triumph of civil and religious 
freedom, and, if possible, end tho horn>rs;of a long 
civil war by a groat, bold, and swift stroke. This 
task accomplished, among the most oxcrnoiating 
pains of body, he opened his soul to fervent prayer. 

0 Lord,” ho oxclaimod, “ save my bleeding country. 
Have those realms in thy especial keeping. Con- 
found and level in tho dust those who would rob the 
people of their liberty and lawful prerogative. Let 
thsk king see his ori*or, and turn the liearts of his 
wictod councilloi's from tlio malice and sinfulness of 
their designs. Lord Jesus, receive my soul.” 

Towards midnight of Saturday, the 24th of June, the 
spirit of John Hampden passed away, thoulast words 
on his lips ^breathing oauiest prayers for the welfare 
of the nation. T>vo days after tho “ Father of the 
Country ” was bnrr:fd in the parish church at Hamp- 
den, accompanied to his last r(‘st by tho regiment he 
had commanded, tho Buckinghamshire “ gi'een coats.” 
The whole of the men followed tho coffin bvirohoaded, 
iheir arms reversed, their drums and ensigns muffled ; 
and aa they went along they kept singing, iu^ high- 
swelling melodious strain, the gmnd ninetieth Paalm : 
‘‘Lord, thou hast been our dwellihg-placo in all gene- 
rations. Before tho mountains were brought forth, 
or ever thou hadst formed the earth and the world, 
©von from overlaating to everlasting thou art God. 
Thou turnost ms^n to dostniction, and sayest. Return, 
y© ch|ldren of Inon. For a thousand years in thy' 

sight are but as yesterday when it is past, and os a 
watch in tho night.” 

Tho death of Hampden threw a deep gloom over 
tho whole nation, which was increased by a course of 
political disasters that followed in its wake. For^, 
time everything seemed to turn in favour of tho 
king, and against the defenders of liberty, who wore 
driven to the Verge of despair by tho ill-siujcoss of their 
great cause. Bands of Royalists, or of armed robbom 
bearing tho name, were starting up all over the 
country, burning houses and villages, and murdering 
tho inhabitants. Prince Rupert extended tho scone of 
his devastations in over-widening circle in the dis- 
tricts west of London ; and Henrietta Maria, styling 
herself “ general issima ” of his majesty’s forces, 
carried on her oporaiiohs on a still larger scale in tho 
north ; so that it seemed but too probable that before 
tho year ended there would scarce be a county in Eng- 
land free from the horrors and miseries of civil war. 

Independent of tlio two main bodies of troo])8 op- 
pasing each other, tho king’s army and that of Essejp, 
there wore already half a dozen smaller eolleotions of 
fighting men in the field on both sides, and tho 
number tb.'eatcned to multiply from week to week.^ 
Each county, and almost each town and hamlet, was 
divided into armed tactions and confederatioi:s, acting 
sometimes under orders from either Oxfoid or Loudon, 
but quite as frequently without, and carrying on a , 
potty guerilla warfare utterly destructive lo public 
welfliro, Frc-m a general view, the pirliamentaiy 
party was stiongost in the eastern, midland, and 
soutli-castern districts, the most industrious, popu- 
lous, and intelligent of tlio kingdom ; while the king 
had his adherents chiefly in the counties of llio north, 
west, and soutb-woNt, containing fewer of the middle 
classes, but a predominance of tJio highest and lowest 
oloinents in the social scale, landowning squires and 
agricultuial serfs. On tho side of })arliainent was 
the advantage that tho districts devot(Ml to its cause 
were contiguous to each other, forming a strong 
girdle of defence around tho capital ; while on tho 
other hand tho royalist counties strotchod in a long 
and narrow circuit, brok(ui constantly by adverse 
rogi( as, from the month of the Humber to the Land’s 
End. But this benefit was nnno than counioracied 
by the superior energy, or latlier unscrupulous ness, 
of tho men fighting for Charles, who hesitated not to 
rush onward with fire and swoid in any dii'ection to 
gain tho slightest advantage, while tlieir adversaries 
were moving about in the most guarded manner, 
careful to cause no moro damage than ubsolut.d) 
necessary, and moro bent upon healing than inflict- 
ing ^mnds. 

It was by dint mainly of their relofitless mode of 
warfare that tho Royalists made everywhere progress 
in tho Hummer of 1043. On tiie B0th of June, a week 
after tho death of Hampden, the strongest liody of 
parliamentary troops in the north, commanded by 
JiOrd Fairfax, was defeated^y a« royal coriis, under 
Iho earl of Newcastle, in a severely contostod battle 
on Atlicrton Moor, near Bradford ; and simultaneously 
wirti tho^oport of this, disaster, parliament received 
tho intolligehoe that the governor of Hull, Sir John 
Uotham, was on tho point * ’ surrendering that im- 
portant town and arsenal to the queen ; that Loid 
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Willoupfliby, Botit to defend lAncoln, could no longer 
hold the city, being in direst want of food and 
ammunition; and lastly, that the Eastoni Counties 
Association, a powotfiil confederacy in favour of the 
Rational cause, embracing the counties of Norfolk, 
Suffolk, Cambridge, Huntingdon, Bedford, Essex, 
Lincoln, and Hertfoid, was about to be dissolved, 
and thrown open by tho enemy. The ovil tidings 
created universal consternation in tho capital, but 
nows still worse followed in the rear of them. 

Hitherto, tho spread of the lioyalisls over the west 
of England had l»oon disputed with much success by 
a valiant body of troops under Sir William Waller, 
wlioso military talents were hold in such high 
estimation by his fiionds and t^mirors, that they had 
come to speak of him as “ William the Conqueror.” 
Howe\cr, the tide turned all on a sudden, and vlnlo 
Fairfax was routed in tho north, Waller met in rapid 
succession with three great reverses, at Bradock 
Down, not fir from Frome ; at Lansdowne ; and at 
Jloundway Down, noar Devizes; tho last a" nujst 
disastrous dtfeat, ending with *tho destruction i>f 
nearly his whole army. Daring the month of 
Aumist all tho grviai towns in tho westefn counties, 
with the solo exception of Gloucester, fell into the 
hands of tho king; tho most important of them, 
Brislol, being surrendered by tho governor, Na- 
•ihanicl Fiennes, after but a feeble resistance. While 
thus misfortune upon misfortune accompanied tho 
cuuse of tho defenders of liberty, spreading a deep 
gloom in parliament and all over London, confidence 
in success had boon brought to a pi toll at the head- 
quarters of Charles by the sudden and rather unex- 
pected arrival of tho queen. On tho 13th of tiuly 
Hon riot fa Maria entered Oxford, at the head of three 
thousand soldiers, and accompanied by a vast train 
of Cavaliers and courtiers, among the latter her very 
dear friend Harry Jormyn, companion of all her 
tiavels. Charles received his queen with a groat 
display of pomp and ceremony, and ordered a modal 
to bo struck in honour of tlio event. On it the two 
I majesties were represented as seated on high thrunos, 
the snn over his, and the moon and stars over her 
head, with tho dragon Python, representing parlia- 
ment and its adherents, lying dead at their /cot. 

It was a dark hour for tho people of England, but 
at its darkest a ray of light camo pioToing Uu'ough 
tho shadows and the clouds. As yot tho gioat woak- 
n<'Sft of tho popular cause, move important than all 
oliiors, was that it had found no military leader of 
Kuflicient genius to combine tho moral and physi<3ul 
! forces of tho nation in the struggle for liberty, and 
tlius to opprsp tho more hi*utc vigour of tho cham- 
pions of absolutism. It was high time that such a 
leader bhonld come foi ward; and ho came at last in 
the person of tho member for Cambridge, . Oliver 
Crennvell, kriown to his fiiends as tho “ liord of the 
Pons.” J^iko no other qjan of tho ago who rose above 
its din and confusion, Ci’omwcll pei^oeived tho dofoctB 
of th<^ pai-ty with whom ho liad enlisted ; and per- 
cohdng a remedy, too, hesitated not to apply it. At 
my first going out into this ontorimso,” the ‘ LortV of 
the Pons ” said years after, addressing parliament in 
a very notable speech, “ I saw our men wero beaten 
at every hand. 1 did, indeed ; and J desired Mr, 


John Hansen that he would make^aome additions to 
my Lord Essex's army of somO new regim^ta. And 
I told him T would serviceable to mm in bHnging 
such men in as I thought had a spirit t^t wouild do 
something in tho work. troops^* said 1, * 030 

most of thorn old decayed serving-men, and tapsters, 
and such kind of follows, and their troops are gentle- 
men’s sons, younger sons, and persons of quaUty. 
Do you think that the spirits of such base and moan 
fellows will ever be able to encounter gentlemen that 
have honour and courage and resolution in them?* 
Truly I did represent to liim in this manner con- 
scientiously ; and tnily I did tell him, ‘You must 
got men of spirit, and, fako it not ill what I say, of a 
spirit that is likely to go on as far as gentlemen will 

f o, or else yon will be beaten still.’ J told him so. I 
id, truly. Ho was a wise and worthy person; and 
ho did think that I talked a good notion, but an 
impracticable one. Still 1 fold him I could do some- 
what in it. 1 did so, and the losult was I raiseld such 
men as had the fear of God before them, as made 
some conscience of what they did, and from that day 
forward, I must say to you they wero never beaten.” 
Such the origin and Iiistery, in Cromwoll’s own biief 
worrfs, sliarp andr trenchant like sword-strokos, of the 
now movement in the war which establij^ed the 
subsefriucntly famous regiment of tho “IronojdoB,” 
and which, by laying down a great principle hitherto 
wanting, definitely scoured tho victory of fiuodom 
over alisolutism. 

Tho “ Ironsides ” — so called after Oliver Cromwell 
himself, who first boro (he nickname, his burly figure 
seated on horseback exhibiting conspicuously 
tho hefivy eteol coat — was formed soon after the* 
death of Hampden ; and the “ men of spirit wkh. the 
fear of God before them ” had not long been raised 
before the great coniest bolwoon king and nation 
took another turn. It manifested itself in a stiiking 
manner in a series of progressive movements of the par- 
liamentary main body under Essex, which had hitherto 
lain in a nearly dooiuant state in tho neighbourhood of 
tho capital. Seeing tho earl's inactivity, and flushed 
with pride at»tho many successes of his own troops, 
Cliarles left Jiis head-quarters at Oxford at tho 
beginning of AugTist, to proceed to tho siege of 
Gloucester, tho only city in the west which still l^d 
out against him. It seemed but too probable that 
Gloucester would share the fate of Bristol, being loss 
strongly fortified, and far away from any succours ot* 
parliamenliiry forces ; but tlie new ** Irenside ” fipirit 
that bad come to fhake itself felt would pot bond its 
neck to the probability. There was a great clamour 
tiiat Gloucester should not be Wlowed to fall, and 
though thjie earl of Essex showed his usual reluctance 
to move, pleading want of soldiers, ho was forced, fbr 
tlie first time, to do so against his inolinatioh. ** It 
pleased Oo^,’* wrote one of OromweU’s party, “ that 
accordfng this oxttromity the resolutions of men 
wore fitted/; the city regiments and auxiliaiies oame 
cheerfully I in to •perform the service, and the poor 
remain ler m the lord-general's old army was with all 
speed recruited,” ^ 

On the lj9th of May, Fym reported in the Hoiw 
of Oommonta that Essex would start fbr the retiiff 
of Qlouoesteir on the 23rd, and punothally to hhiir 
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(be army set out on its march. Early the following 
moi'ning, the patljamentaiy troops, comprising eight 
thousand loot and faur thousand horse, were ro- 
vievred on Hounslow Heath m presence of most of 
the members of both houses, and the fsame day they 
reached Oolaobrooki ^ Prom thence they went in 
forced inarches to Gloucester, with swarms of Cava- 
Jicia oonstantJy hovering around thorn, but doing 
little mischief, and on the Srd of Sejjtombcr Essex 
drew up his forces on Prestbury Hills, in sight of the 
closely-invelited city, to the unbounded joy of the 
inhabitants. Charles, who had never reckoned upon 
the swiftness of movement and energy displayed in 
this instance by his .antagonists, appeared as if 
paralysed at the ajiproach of the parliamentary army, 
and breaking up the siege of the city, and setting 
his camp on fire, retreated in great precipitation. 
After relieving Gloucester, Essex turned aside to 
Tewkesbury, and made demonstrations as if going to 
advance towards Worc^ter. However, he stopped 
shirt lin that direction, turning by a forged march to- 
wards Ciiencostor, which fell into his hands j and after 
sustaining at 1 1 iingerfbrd a severe attaoV of Prince 
Kupert's cavalry, he arrived, on the 20th of Sep- 
tember, at Nowbuiy, where to his BUi*pri8e ho found 
the road to London barred by the royal anny. Tiing 
(Charles had been diawn by some of his impetuous 
friends into hazarding once more the fortune of battle. 

The fight commenced a little bc^foro noon, and 
lasted, with uninterrupted heat, till after sunset. 
Charles, stationed on a lull, with his back to the 
town of Newbury, garrisoned by his troops, hold a 
most excellent position, and yet was not altogotljer 
confident of success. “He seemed to be possessed,” 
•according to Loid Clarendon’s statement, “of all 
advantages bo dcsiied : a good town to lefresh his 
men in, whilst the enemy lodged in the field ; his 
own quarters to friend, and his garrison of Walling- 
ford at hand; and Oxfoid itself within (♦iatanco, for 
supply of Vlmtsoevcr should bo w^anting. The 
eneniy was tired with long marches, and floin the 
time that the prince had attacked* thorn, the day be- 
fore, liad 8tt)od in their arms, in a country whore 
they could not find victuals. So that it jwras conceived 
that it was in the king’s power whetjier he would 
fight or not, and lliercfore that he might compel thorn 
to potable disadvantages, as they must make their 
way through or starve. This was so fully under- 
stood, that it was lesolyed over night not to engage 
in battle but upon such grounds as should give an 
assurance of victoiy. But contrary to this resolution 
— wlien the earl of Essex had, witli*ox(3ellent conduct, 
drawn out his anny in battle order, upon a hill 
called Bigg’s llill/i^itUin less than a mile of the 
town, and ordered his men in all places to the best 
advantage — by the precipitate courage of some young 
oteoers who liad go^ commands, and who unhappily 
always undei’valned the courage of the enemy, sti-ong 
parties bcoam© successively sosfar engaged, that the 


king was 'compelled to put the whole to the hazard 
of a battle, and to give llie enemy Ic^ast an ecpial 
game to play. It was disputed on all paiis with 
groat fierceness and courage, the enemy preserving 
good order, and standing rather to keep the ground 
they were upon than to got more, by which they did 
. tou ir. / • 


not expose themselves to those disadvai^agcs which 
any motion would Hhvo offered to the assailants. 
The king’s Iwise, with a kind of o(intomi»t of the 
enomy, charged with wonderful boldness upon all 
grounds of inequality, and were so far too liaul for i 
the troops of the other side, that they jouied tlieiu in 
most places, till they had left the gieatest part of 
their fixjt without anyguaidat all of horse. But 
then the fo6t behaved theiuKolvos admirably on tho 
enemj^Jp part, and gave their scatfored horse time to 
rally, and wore ready to assist and seeuro thorn up»)n 
all occasions. Tho London trained bands, and 
auxiliary regiments, of whose inexperience of danger, 
or any kind of service beyond the easy kind of 
practice of their pf»sturcs in the Artilloiy Gardoii, 
men had till then too cheap an estimation, behaved 
themselves to wonder* and weio in truth the preser- 
vation of that aimy that day. For they stcKxl as 
bulwark and rampart to defend* the rest ; and when 
their wings of horse were scattered and dispersed, 
kept tlioir ground so steadily, tljat, tlmugh J’rince 
Tiiipoft himself led up the choice horse to chajge 
them, and endured their storm of small shot, he 
could make no impression upon their stand of pikes, 
but was forced to wheel about.” It was tho iiist 
time tho lioyalists acknowdodged tho valour of tlndr 
opponents, and proved how tho “ good notion ” which 
Oliver (Cromwell had tned to impress upon Hampden 
was spieading and bearing fiuit m the pniliamentary^ 
army, the Lord of the Fens having kept his woid to 
“do somewhat in it.” 

The battle of Newbury, like that (.f Edgohill, afior 
raging for ab*out4{ovon hours, resulted in a diawn 
contest, but with tho victory leaning slightly to the 
parliamentary side. Essex, after spending the night 
on the field of battle, continued his^maicli to I.ondon 
tlio next day unmolested, while the king withdrew 
his aim}' to Oxford, leaving Fiinco liiipcit to annoy 
tho rear of tho parliamentary force, and to ravage 
the country aftci liis accustomed fashion. The re- 
turn of Cliarlc38 to his foira(U‘ hcad-(jiiai tera in tho 
ancient uuivei-sity town, where Henriottii Mai hi, in 
his abset^ce, had kept court wuth llariy Jeimyii and 
her other Cavaliers, marked the beginning of a now 
era in tho royal policy. Hitherto the king, though 
having ^ groat number of Ih mum Gatlujlies fighting 
under his banner, had been prudent enough not to 
make a too open display (if his Komi.4i piedilections ; 
but a change in this lespcct took place immcdiafoJy 
after the strongmimled (piecii had come fo reassmt 
her old influence over her const >jt. F»y her advice, 
Cbarlos put Jiimself into communication wil)i flio 
wild hojdes of brigandh, passing nominally as rob(}ls 
against English rule, wliu for some vears jiast had 
turned all Ireland into a vast scene of mu j dor and 
hloodslied, and offmiid to gi^o thorn tlie sanction ot 
his name if in return they would •serve Ins cause in 
tho civil war. A i>aot on these tonus Vas soon con- 
cluded,* and in the autumn of 1643, ten Irish regi- 
ments came to join the roj^ist ft’oops, five of tlumi 
landing at Chester, and the other five at Bristol. 

Henrietta Maria and her friends were wild m re- 
joicing (kt this reinforcement of tho kings aimicK, , 
piedicting immediate, victories to come , but the 
shortsightedness of thojf culculafious got evident 
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cpj*T. T\i 6 Tvew o! the 
m\\»V ot ftwi \x\Sk auiVlianes laad no sooner become 
Vno^n \ben ^ great nnmbex of nob\o artel influential 
porsona^oa took wings from Oxford to Londtm. At 
the beginuing of November, llio earl of Holland, a 
JRan of remarkable talent, who, after long playing an 
impoiiant part in the councils of ISssox, had just 
eoino to join the royal cause, retnnied tOrWostiuinster, 
throwing himself upon the moicy of parliunumt, 
which pfissod over tlio ofTenco of his desorti<5n ; and 
the example thus sot was followed by several other 
waverers, wboui the siu'cosses of Ohai les had allured. 
In December, the calls of Bedford and of Claire 
escaped back to their seats at St. Slcphon’s, which 
they bad loft in the previous summer ; and several 
commoners, among thorn Sir -Edward Dcriug, and 
Sir Anthony Abliloy-(V)oper, did the same. All of 
tliein openly declared, tljat liowever groat their 
sympathy with the king, personall}’', or with the 
political pnnciples tnvolvcd in his cause, they would 
have nothing to do with the “popish party.” /J'hey 
knew, and all men liaving eyes to sec^ knew, that, 
. how many other corruptions might continue to live, 
the thing called p<i]jery was dead in England. 

The change in the king’s policy was accompanied 
by a great movement, at least of equal impoiianco, 
on tbo pari of parliament. ^Vhilo Cliarles was look- 
ing to Ireland for help, tilie leaders of the popular 
cause in the House of Commons turned their eyes to 
Scotland. On the motion of l^yni, the commons rcj- 
solved, almost unanimously, to send commissioners 
to Scotland, to rocpiost their brcthiyji in that country 
to send an aimy to the sucKJour of the English 
Piuteslants, in danger of falling under the 3^oko of 
the papists. Sirtlloniy Vane, member for Kingslou- 
on-Ilull, with three others, having been nominated 
envoys, they set out on their momentous enund at 
the commonceiiient of August, while the king w^as 
besieging Gloucester, and were received with great 
enthusiasm at Edinburgh, where negotiatkais com- 
menced at once with the government. Ttioy wore 
carried on through the mediation of Alexander 
Henderson, one of the chiefs of the Presbyterians, 
and the Moderator of the General Assembly, who, 
rightly judging that the union between the two 
nations could not bo effective if merely defigned h) 
satisfy temporal y political ol ejects, insisted upon 
introducing into the tudiy of alliunco some i^nporfctnt 
religious clauses. 

B}'’ the terms proi>o.s€d by ITondorson, tlie people 
of England and of Scotland bourul each other to 
“prosecute incendiaries and nialignants to “pio- 
soivo the king’s life and authority in tlofcnog of 
the tiuo leligitn of both kingdoms;” to “extiipato 
popeiy, piehicy, heresy, schism, and profanencss 
and to “ ewtahhsh fjgRonlbrmity of doctrine, discipline, 
and chinch .goveinmeiit tlnoughout the island/' 
The first three of these stipulations were aasq^ited to 
by Sir Henry Vain^and^j^is colleagues ; but they felt ' 
strongly alarmed at the lust, the “unifoimity o§ 
doch-ine *’ clause, for aliliougb the majority of both 
houses of parliament were inclined to presbyteiianiwn, 
yet they knew that there was a numerom itbd i^st 
active body among them, as wbll as in the nation, j 
wIjo considered all ecclesiastical autiioritv an invasbm i 




of the rights of conscioiieei who mta almost m 
much opiiosed to the “disoblinfi” of Presbyters, 
ob' to “prelacy,” or oven “popeiy” They were 
beginning to bo known, and to make their import- 
ance, as a political as well asj;oligiouB body, te !>© 
felt, under the denomination df the “ Independents*” 
Sir Henry Vane himself claimed leadership in tlie 
body, together with a number of other members of 
the TJouso of Commohs, among them the burly Lord 
of the Fens, vciy busy just now to “ do somewhat ” 
towards crushing political and spiritual authority 
together, and to leave no other guide and beacon 
standing but the “fear of God.” In his own namo, 
Ihoiofoio, and greater ones fast rising into moment, 
the c?hief commissioner of the English parliament at 
Edinburgh stoutly protested against the “conformiiy 
of doctrine, discipline, and church govenunent through- 
out tlie island,” tendered by the Moderator of tho 
Geneial Assembly of Seotlai^d. 

'I'ho piotostdid not interrupt the ncgotiati«ns«for 
more than aJ few days, and both imrties being sin- 
cerely aiixious to cany through the work in liand, all 
difficulties, great or little, had to fall before tlioir 
earnestness. Jt was settled, after some discussion, 
that»iho objectionable clause should be stiuck out 
and another inserted, declaring that the kiik was to 
be “mesoived in its existing purity,” and that tho 
Churcli of England sliould bo “lelbrmed according 
to tho Woid of God,” and “ after tho example of tho 
best rofoiiucd churches,” which left all desirable 
latitude to tho Indopendonts. Everything having 
l)oon settled to mutual satisfaction, tho Solemn licague 
and Covenant, as tho troafy between the two nations 
was to bo called, was sworn to at Edinburgh on the, 
17th of August, and tho next day tho English envoys 
set out on tlieir return journey to Ubudoii, Accom- 
panied by a number of S<X)ttife’h commissioners. I'lio 
two housesyeff parliament at Westminster, after having 
consulted a mooting of divines convenijd for the 
purpose, sanctioned the treaty of Edinburgh on the 
]8lh of Soptemher ; and a week after, on tho 25th, 
the wliole of the* lords and commons rucnt in pro- 
cession to the Chinch of St. Maigaret, and took the 
oath of adhesfon to tlie Soleifm League and Covenant. 

Tho scene, described by an eye-witness, Bulstrode 
Whitelock, was most imprcNsivc. “ Both houses, 
with the assembly of divines and Scotch comnfis- 
sioners, met in St. Margaret s Church, Westminster, 
where Mi\ White, one of tho assembly, pmyed an 
hour to prt^are them for taking tho Covenant. Then 
Mr. Nye, in tin* pulpit, made some observations 
touching tho Covenant, showing the warrant of it 
from Scripture, tho examples of ^siuoo tho creation, 
and tlio benefit to tho Church. Mr. Henderson, one 
of tlie Scots commissioners, concluded in a declai^tion 
of what tho Scots had done, and the good they had 
received by such covenants ; and then he showed the 
prevalency of ill counsels about, the king, and the 
resolutions of the states of Scotland to assist th6 
parliament of Eng]|find. Then Mr. Nye, in the 
puHit, road the lUovenant, and all present held up 
their bands in testimony of their assent to it ; and 
aftoru'aids, in the two houses, snbscribodi^their namee 
in a parchment roll where the Covefiant was written^ 
jl’he divines of the assembly and th^ Scots commis**^ 
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0i<mer8' likewise oftbscnbed *tlio Covenant; and then The conclusion of the great alliance, and niai*ch of 
Dr. Gouge in the pulpit prayed for a blessing upon a Scottish army across the Border, created intonse 
it There wore two hnudred and twenty-eight consternation at the hoad-qnartors of (Charles. Slioit- 
^ commoners and thirty-ono»peers who* in St Margami’s sighted as was his wliole policy, and narrow as were 
’ Church rais^ their Hands to heaven, and swore to all his aims, the king could not help feeling that tins 
be feithful to the Covenant.. At their meeting the was the greatest stroke as yot aimed against his 
following day the twa houses of parliament voted an caueo, and that it was indispensable that something 
order for the ceremony to. bo repeated “ the npxt should bo done to counteract it. Tlicro were many 
Lord’s day by all persons in their respective paritthos opinioilb ampng Ids advisers, an oyorchanging ci owtl 
and sixteen weeks after, on the I'ptli of January, of onnnt politicians, but the majority of them seeiued 
1644, a Scottish army, twenty thousand strong, cros^sed to agree that it would bo best to. sti ongthon the royal 
the Tweed. - inflnonce by. the creation of a sham parliament. 1’Jic 

On the eve of the important event which opened schemo vras strongly advocated by the former inomber 
up an entirely new phase in the civil war, the English for Saltasli, future Lord Claiendon, who now ligured 
jKirliamcni and nation sutForod an iminenso loss in the as chancellor of the exchoquor,and, though mistrusted 
death of John Pym, Woni out hy incessant toil, by the qneen, exerted great authority. The chancellor 
care, and anxiety for the publlo welfare, the great urged, as related by himself, “ that since the wliole 
leader of the liberal party in the House of Commons, kingdom was misled by the loverenco they had to 
iin<h virtual ruler of the kingdom since tlio flight of paiiiaments, and bcliovcd that th6 laws and liberties 
Charles from London, died ou the SLli Si December, of thq people could not bo otherwise prdteeivod tliyi. 
1643, not quite sixty years of ago. • It Was said, of by their authority, and that it appealed to bo to no 
Pym “that while he lived there was no law in Eng- purpose to persuadft men that what they did was • 
land so potent as his will ;”apdallhough this amounted, against lav% when they were persuaded that then* 
snperiicially coiisidered, to a heavy charge against very doing was lawful ; it would be theivibre noces- 
the men of the ruling party in parliament, implying sary and could bo only olToctual to (tonvince tliem 
that they were gnid(‘d more by persons than by^xed that they who did those monstrous things were not 
principles, it was substjmtially correct, though in a tlie parliament, but a handful of desperate i>ersons, , 
very different sense. Pyin’s greatness sprojig almost who, by the help of the tumults raised in the city 
solely from being the firmest and clearest oxpnient of London, had driven away the major part of the 
of the national will ; ho was tlio mouthpiece of tlial parliament, and called themselves the piirliament, 
vast mass of the population surging upwarij anj though they wore, in truth much the less and the 
aiming at higher forma of civil and religious lifb least considorahlo part of it.” Taking tJj is as a basis 
through the light of the Koflumiation, If he wavered of his plan, the ambitious minister, fub of ciaffc nioie 
at times, it was booaaise they wavered; and the than of wisdom, rocomiiiended liisi-oya4 master to “ issue 
currenf being too strong for him, or any living being out a prixdamation to loquiro all the members wlio 
to direct, ho could do nothing but swim with llio had loft the parliament at Westmiitstor to repair to 
stream. But he went along like a goodfand hmvo Oxford by a certain day, whore his majesty would bo 
swimmer, Wiith his eyes open, untouched by fear, willing to advise with them in mailers of the greatest 
Even Ins great j)oIitieal enemy, Lord Claiendon, importance, concerning the peace and distractions 
acknowledged “he understood tlio tempers and of the kingdom.” With his innate disl ike ol populir 
affections of tlie kingdom as well* us any man, and assemblies, Charles at first showed no likbig to accept 
had observed the errors and mistakes in gjwommont even the counterfeit legislature proposed hy Clareii- 
adding, that “ho had a very comely and grave way don; being, as stated by the latter, “in some appro- 
of expressing himself, with great volubility of words honsion that such a conflux of persons togcthei of the 
natural and proper,” l*yin was lield to ho the parliameift, who Avould look to enjoy the privileges 
greSiest orator of his age, and one of the most accom- of it in their debates, might, instead of doing him 
)ilished masters of parliamentary science ever born in service, dp many things contraiy to it.” Ilowevei-, 
England. His stylo was torso and nervous, np less on the chancellor gf the exchequer rc]>resenting 
than highly polished, and his reasoning close and eloquently that the persons to he used in the foi ma- 
vigorous, and enforced with great* rhefoncal skill, tioii of a sham parliament “would be none but sue) 
Taking care not to undertake too much at a time, as Ixad already absented thoul.se^vo^s from Westminster, 

• he carried whatove^jo undeitook, thivs creating a and Jbt'reby incensed Uioso wdio remained tlieie, 
feeling of security in his influence among his followers would not bring ill and troublesome humoins w ith 
that was of inctriculablc benefit to the cause for them to disturb tha,i seivico vdiich "could only pro- 
which they were stniggUng. His last task, not one serve them; but, ou the confruryf wpuld unite ai»d 
of the least ianpoj'taut ho acliioved, the cpnelusipn of conspire together to make his majesty s«i>erior to liis 
tlie Solemn League and Covenant, and alliatico of and their enemies,” Charlbs gave his consent to the 
English and Scottish ruritamsm) fi.tly closed his scheme. Accordingly writs^*re issued in the name 
eventftd earthly career. Ho stoq^l barelieaded, with of the king, summo:ping both houses of ixirliamcnt to 
uplifled bands, at the head of the {wo hundred apt! megt on tlie 22nd of January, 164iil, at the head- 
sixty representatives of the nation who took oath qu^prs ot the rbya\i«fc suh^y. , 

in St* Marganot’s church, and then ho laid himself 'rho summAis was «fl)eyod by a huTidrcd and odd 
down to die. TBoy fitly ordered him a burial in ex-members of parliament, ^ ho had run away from 
Wertraiuster Al^y,, to rest among the kings of<» Westminster, and were ludd to be not only haniilcHs, 
Enghml^, . but fit “ to confpiro together ” under proyei dii eojion.^ 
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They were “ pjraciously and solorniily welcomed by Impressed by tlie d(H 3 p of the groat and 
nis majesty, with that ceremony which is used at the final step they -wore takin^wo houses at West- 
opening of a pailiamont,** and even treated to a s|>coch minster debated for throe the presence of the 
a throne, although Charles, as was shown soon Scotch coirimissionerp^mut whoso concurrence 
after, looked upon them with peifect contempt. The nothing was transac^uUt the anti^ver that was 
loyal address was cm ions in many respects, not the to be sent to the roy^K^* The form of it WiiS 
least in his majesty referring to his ccuntr^unon as finally decided ry ^ unanimous vote on the 
“foreigners.” After biiefly telling his audience that 9th of Marcb^y it please your majesty,” the 
ho was ready to receive from tliom “ an^ advice document raiP» the lords and commons assom- 
Avhich they thought uould ho. suitable to the miser- bled in the ptPt of Kngland, taking into oon- 
able and distracted condition of the kingdom,” Charles sideration a ®^]^t from ;>our majesty, have 
wont to the attack of the two houses of parliament, resolved, with''^i<^® consent of the commis- 
(piite forgetting that by his new policy he ought to sionors of ScoP represent to your majesty, in 
ignore them altogotlior. “ My hope,” bo exclaimed, all humility J-inness, as followcth : That as 
“ was that; either by success ftn niy part, or repent- wo havo-^A means^ for a just and safe peace, so 
aiice on theirs, God would have put an end to this will bo wanting to ilo our utmost for the 
great storm ; but guilt and despair have made those procurf^rcof ; but when we consider the ex- 
men more wicked than over 1 imagined they intended piessioJ^Q't letter of, your majesty’s, we have 
lobe; for instead of removing and reconciling these more s despaiiing tin nights of attainiiigrtho 
bloody distractions, and restoring peace to this Ian- same tpJ’- because thoieby those poisons now 
guisliing country, thej’^ have itivitcA a foieigii power asseiiibtfAford, who, contrary to tlioir duty, have 
to invade iho kingdom.” * deserte< parliament, are put into an e(|iial 

The meiubers of the Oxford assembly g were quite conditiib it. And this present parliament, 
ready to stamp Scotland as “a foreign pov^er,” and conweni^^f'^^K tbo known and fundamental 
forthwith voted a bill declaring traitors all such of laws oi^^tigdoin, thu continuance whereof is 
his majeaty's subjects as did not resist the invfidors establis consented unto by your majesty, 

» from the north. This done, they resolved, under royal is jUarliament ; the scope and 

impulse, to make an altcnqd to induce the comiuandei- intc*nt»^®'^ letter being to make pirrivision how 
in-chief of the parliamentary ai my to become unfaith- all pietiuuled, of bv>th houses, may 

ful to his trust, for which puiqiose they sent him along sociirf' ^ fj’ce convemtion of parlia- 

iottcr “ by a tnimpeter.” Essex Jcejitr the trumpeter f ^ieot otluu* conclusion can l>e made, hut 

for a day or two, half inclined to hang him, but in'^^ parliafuent is not a lull nor ficio 

end des[»atching him back wdih a slioit note totho ^AV^ntion, and that tx) make it full and fice con- 
of Forth, in coimuand of one of tlio royalist rcgiinot'^^^^^ of parliament, tlie x>A‘ebence ot those is uec(*s- 
at Oxford. “My lord,’ tho note ran, “I have rr> ^ho, notwithstanding they hav<5 d«‘scit^d that 
coived this day a letter from 3 'our lordshiji, and t trust, and do levy war against tho X)aili. 4 nK*nt, 
parchineiit subscribed by tho king, the duke of m<‘Uibers oj the two Iiouhcs of 

and divers other loids and gentleuKUi, but it liercuiion wo tlihik oni^elvcs bound 

having address to the two houses of j>ailianicnt, not majesty know, that seeing the coutinuanco 
lliero being any acknowledgement of them therein;*^ parliament is settled by a law, which, as all 
I could not communicate it to them. My lord, the your mnjesfy hath sworn 

maiiitenanco of tho luirliamciit of England, and wo aio swoni to our allegiance to 

the piivileges thereof, is that Ibi which we are all cblig?ifions being leci pi ocal. we 
resolved to spend our blood, as being tho found atkm acooidingly are rcbulvcd, with our 
whereupon all <mr laws and liberties ai 8 built. I fortunes, to defend and pieseive tho just 
send your loidsliip liorewith a national Covenant, j)ower of this x>urhauient. And w'o 

Rolomnlv .-dered into by both the kingdoms of Eng- majesty <0 be assured, that jour 

land and Heotknd, and a dechiration passed by tbo^ ‘V’** liearly concurrence with us 

both together. I lest your lordship’s very \\ Amioin will bo the most ofteetual and leady means of 
servant— Essex.*' Tho attempt to gain th^ procuiing a fxgn and lobting xx'aeo in all your 
general over having failed, Chailos forwaf ^ 

uK'ssage to the two houses at Westminstijr, de standing between your majofti^ and your people, . 
“that a convenient number of fit persons which your inajesty’sTnost earnest xirofes- 

ax)Xiointcd and* authorised” to meet “an and our most real intentions concerning the 

number of tit poiSons** whom we sliall aiipoint,”*^*®’ necessarily be frustrated. And in case 
order “ to si^Ulo the present distraotions of this majesty’s throe kingdoms should, by resason 
kingdom.” Ilacl the king’s poaoeable intentvms bleeding condition, 

serious, or even had hvi uieicly spoken in his contniuanoo of this unnatural war, 

name, tho message might not have been y^^l majesty cannot bo the least nor 

effect However, being ovidcuily desirous as much suilerei^. God m his goodness incline your 
ever to Avound more than to reconcile, he very ^cd- ^^’oast, out of pity and compassion to those deep 
lossly insulted the reprosen tali Vi »8 of fhe*nation by“^S® y^^*’ innocent people, 1 o»piit a speedy 
announcing that he was acting “ by tlie advice of the ^PPy ^ desporateP evils, by the joint 
IorIh and commons of parliament assfijibled at Oxford.”* kingdoms, now happily united in 

^ The#affront jvas met by a most roiily, 1 ^y Solemn League and Ct|r*enant; 
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which as it will prove the surest remedy* so it is the 
earnest prayer of^your majesty's loyal subjects, the 
lords and commoAs alsenibled iu the parliament of 
Kngland. Grey of Warko, speaker of the .house of 
peora in pai liament, pro lempore. W illiam Lenthall, 
speaker of thft House of Commons in parliament.” 

Enough of words had now been exchanged, and 
the film appeal was to ilie swoid. But before liis 
majesty's Oxford comedians were allowed to go homo 
to their wives, they had to pass a number of resolu- 
tions, imposing taxes upon the English nation, re- 
comnionding foj-cod loans for the maintenance of the 
loyalist armies, and finally docJaiing I ho inemboi's of 
both houses of parliament tiaitois to iho king and 
kingdom. All this having been accomplished lo his 
satisfaction, Charles on the KUh of Aj»nl dissolved 
the curious assembly his chancellor of the oxchccpior 
had swept together, and a fc'W days after informod 
the queen in a letter of Jiis satisfaction at having got 
“ rid this mongicl parliament.’* Tho mongiols, 
indeed, had becMjme wofully unpioliUibl#, whether for 
nso or ornament : and tho soft murinun of their obedient 
voices w'as last in tho terrible din of war giadually 
drawing no^ior and circling around the hoad-quarters 
t)f tho king. By tho middle of April, whop iho 
Ox fold comedy was being ])layod oAt, parliament had 
five great armies in tho field, imslnding iho Bcoteh 
•auxiliaries, and there seemed hope that tho Horrors 
of tho civil war would l)o brought to an end at last in 
ono great decisive battle. The earl of Essex was at 
the head of twelve thousand troops in the midland, 
and Sir William Waller witJi eight thousand iu the 
western counties; while Sir Tlioinas P\ih'fax c<«u- 
^ manded six thousand well-disciplined soldiers to co- 
ojxirate in the north with tlie twenly tliouwtud Scots 
wdio Tiad cmtie aciass tho Ixjrder, and whose road 
southward was kept, open by fourteen thousand men 
laisctl in iho eastern connties, iho llo^vcr of the 
national fojccs, under tho Icadeishij) of llio rail of Maii- 
ohester, with Oliver (hoiuwell as second in command. 

*J’he first contest of anus of any iinpoitauco that 
took place in tho new year 1044: was under the 
walls of Nantwlch, where Sir Thomas Fail fax, on the 
*25111 of January, defeats and almost ftiinihilated tho 
five Irish rogiiiionts which had landed at Chester in 
tljo previous Js'ovemhor, Turning eastwaid after this 
vfbtoiy. Fail fax attacked and rouU*d, on the 11th of 
April, a body of Boyalists at Selby, iu consequence of 
which tho maiqnis of Newcastle, rojalist commander* 
in-chief in the north, was compelled to fall back npon 
Yoi’k, which lio entered on tho IfHh of* April, hotly 
pursued by the vanguard of the Scottish army. The 
latter, after effectiijg a junction with tho troops under 
Sir l^oinas Fairfax, at once laid siego to the head- 
quarters of Newcastle, and lK)th parties prepared to 
struggle to tho utmost for tho possession of Yoik. 
To save the city, capital of ilio nortli of England, 
•Charles at once ordered all his availably troops 
forward, especially charging f rince Kuport, who was 
roaming about in liaiu'aslnro, to hurrj^ to tho lolicf 
of the cit}'’ without a moment’s lo^ of time. Rupei-t 
obeyed, and having safely crossed tho river Ouse at 
Boroughbndgo on tlio JOth of Juno, entered the city 
on the north, jotning tbo twenty thousand men under 
his command tp Newcastle’s ti'oops. Tho besiegr5]g, 
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vrho had invostod the yty mainly on the Wester u side, 
broke up their works on tho approach of tho Royalists, 
moving towards the soulli, in tho direction of *l'ad- 
oastor, in order to effect a union with the earl of 
Manchester’s forces. Frinco liupert, not content with 
relieving York, follow'ed in the rear of the Scots ai*d 
parliamentary tioops, diawing Newcastle with him, 
and on tlio ijjoruing of Tuesday, tho 2nd of July, Ixith 
armies camo to fioiit each other on Long Marston 
Moor, •Onoo again tho fate of England was to be left 
to tlio chance of battle. 

Long Marston Moor was singularly well eliosim for 
the great contest of arms about to fake j^laco. A fiat 
piece of moorland, oxlcuding Koutli fiom the Ouse river 
for upwards of six miles, intersected by a broad ditch 
and some low lulgos, Jim t with very few Jiouscs and 
fewer trees to interrupt the view and tho flight of 
deadly cannon and musket balls, it offered all the ad- 
vantages that could bo desiicd to carry out tho seieneo 
of minder on a gland scale, ft was towauls noon on 
the morning of the eventful 2iul of July, Jt)44, tliat fh t 
two armies of the lioundbeads and (’avaliers placed 
themselves on diftesent sides gf the broad moor ditch, 
ready for tljp bloody task of the day. I'he foi ees of iiai- 
liamcnt, stationed on slightly rising ground, iu a rather 
advantageous position, consisted of tlivoe groat divisions, 
commanded respectively by Sir Thomas Fail fax, 
John Baillie, licutouant^gencral of tho Scots, and the 
eail of Manchester. Sir Thomas Fail fax funned the 
right wing, with eighty tro(»i>a of hoVso in the first 
lino, four thousand infantry, men of Yorksliiie and 
the northern, counties, behind them, and three regi- 
ments of Scotch •lancers, under Loid Balgonie and 
the earls of Dalhousie and Egliiitoun, in the leai, 
Next to Fairfax, Commanding the centre, or “ niani 
battle,” of the pailiameiitary army, stood old Alcxandtn* 
Leslie, now call of Levon, with tlio bulk of the Scottish 
auxiliaries, cntiiely foot soldiers, under Lieutenant- 
general John Baillie, and tho carls of Lindsay, (’assilis, 
Dunfornilino, Loudon, and Buceleugli, ihero being no 
Englislnnen among them but a biigado of ]\Ianchcstci’s 
foot and some oidnaneo in the reserve at the rear. 
Adjoining the Scottish foot on tho other side, and 
forming the left wing of the parliamentarians, wm o 
tho tioops commanded by tho eail of Manchester. 
They skiod in throe divisions; the left made up of 
j Scotcdi diagoons, under Colonel Fii/.eall , the light of 
I thioe brigades of foot soldiers, mostly men fumi the 
eastern counties, under Major-general Orawfoid; and 
tho centre of five thousand English horse under 
Lieuicnant-gcnoial Oliver Oronnvdl, with three tc;J- 
ments of Scetch horse, under (ieiieral David Leslie, 
ill tho rcMorvo. Facing Ciomwell, across the daik 
mofir ditch, in command of the ligjit wing of the 
kings army, stood runoe Jbqiert, also witli live 
thousand horse, and &omo« Iri^ ‘foot under Ijord 
Byron; while the centre of tho royalist forces, all 
infantiy, under Gencrjil King, ojiposcil John Bail lie’s 
Scotsmen; and the loft ^^g, four thouband Iioise, 

, under General Goring, ^wifronted iho division of 
Fairfax. In numbers, the bostile armies wei o neai ly 
equal, each counting about twenty-five thousand men. 
For fuH eight houis, llrom eleven in ih(i morning tilk 
seven in tlio evening, the . Tty thousand kept ](x»king 
forward fiercely, preparca lo spring at each other’s 
# .... 
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thvmtH, and only awaiting i\\o word of oommand. 
It was long in coming. “But surely/* said Scout- 
master Wdtson, serving in Cromwoirs horse, “had 
two such armies, dmwTi up so close one to the other, 
lujing on both wings within musket shot, depaT-ted 
virtihout fighting, 1 think it would have been os gi'oat 
a wonder as hath been soon in England.** 

It was past seven in tho evening ; both armies had 
heon facing each other motionless for hours, and 
many of tho oflloors, thinking that tho battle would 
not begin till tho rise of anotlier sun, wore preparing 
(liomsolvos for rest, when suddenly the pont-np rage 
(»t* war was sot in motitm, almost hy accident. Ever 
restless in his movements, I*rinco Rupert Ix^gan to 
erect, while tlio day was already on tho decline, a 
now battel y on tho moor, somewliat closer than his 
other ordnance to ilio left wing of tho parliamentaiy 
forces, and seeing this, Cromwell at once ordor(Ml*two j 
li('kl-pioces forward, under tho protection of two 
1 egiments of foot. The guns had to bo brought down 
from a slight - ominenco, and their removal attrs^cting 
the attention of some companies of musketeers who 
had been posted in tho extreme wan ^of the royalist 
right wing across tho ditch, they forthwith o]K*iied 
a 1)1 isk fire. The oiack.of tho muskets was the signal 
for a general oD'gagement tho whole of the length of 
tho two lines, beginning on the parliamentary ^eft 
wing, wheio Cromwell was standing with his “ Jron- 
hid()8,*’ on an elevation overlooking tho dark moorland, 

“ We came down tho hill in tho biavest order,** Scout- 
master Watson said, “with tho greatest resolution 
that was ever seen. The carl of Mawhostor’s foot 
Ix^gan the chargo^ against some of' the bravest of 
Nowcastlo’s and Rupert’s foot, Colonel Prizoall and 
liis dragoons acting their part admirably, and driving 
the musketeeits beibro them into the ditch.** Amazocl 
a I the sudden attack, tho vanguard of the Eo^nlists, 
afloraslioit filing on both sides, retreated in great 
(vuifusion over tho ditch, leaving behind four “ drakes,** 
or small field pieces. It was in vain that Lord Byron 
with his Irishmen dashed forward to recover the 
guns ; he was driwon back instantly, tho soldiers of 
Ins brigiule inci easing,. tho thick stream of flying 
Koyalists. “ In a moviop^t/* tho scout-master continues 
his relation, “ we werv past tlio ditch on to the 
moor, upon equal terms with tho enemy, 6ar men 
going ill a running m^,oli., , Our front divisions of 
horse chargoil their Cromweirs own division of 
lioi'se, in which hiiuhClf was^u^ei*son, and in which 
wore all their gallant men, charging tho first division 
of Prince Itupert s, in which himsedf was in person, 
find in wliicli wito all their gallant men, they being 
lesolved, if they could scatter Cromwell, all wpo 
tlieir own. 'L'he rest of our horse, kicked by Loslie*s 
Oiree ti‘oon«i, eharged oilier divisions of theirs, and 
with such admirable valour as to astonish all the old 
soldieis of th(,> army. OomweH’s own division had 
a hai d struggle, for the)'' were charged by Ry pert’s 
men both in front anf\ fla.^k.** Tho troopers on both 
^idoh first discharged thoir pistr.ls, after which, fling - 1 
I ing the heavy weapons at each other’s heads, they 
^drow thei^ swords. A stray shot grazed the neck pf 
Cromwell, carrying great fear among hifi^ m%n, wKb 
thought that ho was severely hurt ; but ho did not 
stop Jiis hoiTio foi a moment, and riMing on, cried 


gaily, “ A miss is as good as a mile.*J All after him, 
in irresistible torrent, rushed Ironsides, shouting 
the signal of tho parliamontfiy Urmy for the day, 
“ God with us!” 

“ God with usl” cr;^d tjm Roundhcsi^s, and “ God 
and the kingT ejaculated -thef Cavaliers, and So they 
killed each other in tho name of God. “,Por a good 
while they stood at the ^word’s pointy haoking one 
another,” says tho scout-master, busily hacking him- 
self ; “ hut at last Cromwell broke through, scattering 
them before him like a little dust. At tho same 
time, the rest of the horse on tho parliamentary left 
wing Jiad wholly broken through Prince Rupert’s 
lines, and the Cavaliers did fly along hy Wilstrop- 
wood side as fast and as tliick as could, bo.*’ After 
sending a party in piusuit of the fugitives, Cromwell 
and Leslie pushed onward with the main bodies of 
thoir horse and some rcginientB of foot towards tho 
centre of tlie royalist arm);. “Manchester’s foot,” 
noted tho active scoutmaster. “ charged by out swlo, 
dispersing tlfu enemy’s foot almost as fast as they 
charged them; still going hy our side, cutting tliem 
down, so that wo carried tho whole field before us, 
thinking tho victory ours, and nothing to he done but 
to kiB and take prisoneiu” In this struggle tho 
three brigades of oastein counties men, commanded 
by Major-general Crawford, particularly distinguished 
thomselvos, “ standing when charged like a wall of 
brass, and letting fly small shot like hail.” Somo 
few, however, detached ^themselves fiom their regi- 
ments to join in the pursuit of Rupert’s horse, long 
the pride of the royalist army, but now galloping 
ateiUt in frightful disotdol*, driven mod by sudden 
jianic. Disj)oising thus over fhe wild and black ^ 
moorland, one of the soldiers caino across a peaceful 
son of tho soil, undisturbed by tho rokr of rJnrder 
that was going on in tho distance, in his attention 
to turnips ^nd cabbages. “ For which party are 
you — king or parliament?” tho trooper achlrossed tho 
peasant, in alarmingly authoritative tone. “ Whaat, 
has them two fpljon out, then ?” . cijed he of the 
turnips, in, intense feurpriso. There wove yet happy 
muh left in England— hapny souls, not caring for 
“ them two,” dron on tho borders of Long Marston 
Moor. • 

I*ho great battle on the moor lasted till an hour 
after sunset, with strange fluctuation of succtiss fm 
l)oth sides. Cromwell’s scout-master was entirely 
mistaken in dooming “ tho victory ours ” while chasing 
Rupert’s hurso ; for while the left wing of tho parlia- 
mentary arihy was^beatipg the Royalists, tho centre, 
as well os the right wijng, wore being beaten and 
scattered in all diroctiomg. ItetM^n the division of 
Sir Thomas Fairfax aiidUlie troops of tho enemy, 
under General Goring, “ there was no passage aoross 
the ditch except at a nanrow lane whoro they could 
not march except three on four in front, and upon^ 
the one aide of the lan^wai^a ditch and on the otner* 
a hedge, both of which Were lined with royalist 
musketeers.” Having passed with great loss throng 
this defile, Faitfax’s men wdro charged in a body, and 
although Sir Thomas himself made his way forward 
with a small squadron of porsc, hewing the enemy 
down to right and left, tne rest oT his wing wOt 
dafoated, his foot being thrown into complete disorder 
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by tho furious a»«fnlu of a picked body of northorners, 
known as the WhiteSbats. The loft wing •of the 
Itoyalists, thus victorious, next turned upon the flank 
of the parliamentary corirc, whoso front was already 
Imrd pro8se(f by the forces of General King and tho 
marquis of Newcastle. After a brief and desperate 
struggle tho Scotch gave way, iheir linos, formed 
half of pikemen and half of musketeers, getting into 
confusion under tho repeated charges of the cnem^' s 
(javalry, so as to be no longer able to keep togellier. 
In vain tho earl of Tjcven hastened from one part to 
the other Of the field, endeavoining by words, and 
even by blows, to keep bis men from running away. 
“Though you escape from iLo enemy,*’ he cried, “yet 
leave not your general; though you fly ftoin them, 
yet forsake not me I” 

Attached as the soldiors wore to their old cor»i- 
mandor, his words mot with no attention in tlie 
ganeial panic; and at last he liimsolf, conceiving 
the baltlc utterly lost, was persuaded ky the officers 
of liis staff to turn his horse’s li<}ad *ind go with 
the stream of fugitives. He did so, and never 
drew bridle till he came to Leeds, ncaily forty miles 
distant, riding all tho night in a cloak of “ d^p-do- 
l>orrie,” bcLmging to a genii einan%ianied Someivillc, 
who noted down the fact as impoitant to posteiity. 
•The other two commandera of tho pailiaifleiitary 
army, Fuirflix and Manchester, fled the same as Levon, 
but did not go quite so fur, for on perceiving that they 
were not pursued, they tinned round, and gathering 
as many troops as tlioy could, unco more charged the 
enemy. However, even tb them tho stiugglo sociiied 
hopeless, and they sought death lallior than victory. 
** Jt was a sad sight,” an oyc^wifness cxelnirncd, “ to 
behofd so imfny thousands posting away, amazed with 
lanic fears.” Gloat numhers fled without striking a 
»low, some of the horscincn never looking back till 
they got ^8 far as Lincoln, othensi ncaily Teaching 
Hull, and others Ifalitax and Wakefield. All along 
tho roads the fugitives went, the news that the 
parliamentary army had been uHorly rouh'd, if not 
annihilated, spread like wildflio; and tho intelligence 
reaching the royalist gtTv'cwior of Tickhill castle, five 
miles fjom Doncaster, ho caused it to»bo transmitted 
by mounted messengers to Newark, and from thence 
to Oxford. Oil Thursday evening, the 5tli of July, 
the streets of the old university town, head-quarters 
of tho king, wore lighted up by bonfires, and tho next 
morning the bolls of all the churches were set ringing, 
and tho bishop and clergy, in Ipgh oitibcopal state, 
lotumed thanks to heaven for the great victory 
vouchsafed to his 3^J^ujcsty. 

The thanksgiving was somewhat uncalled for. The 
grim fight on Long Marston Moor, indeed, had been 
a great victory, but in favour of another majesty 
tlian the one prayed for at Oxford. Night was coining 
on when the right wing and centre of tl|p parlia- 
mentary forces were flying ffom the field of battle, 
but at that very moment the fate of the all-important, 
struggle was being decided in anofher quarter. Crom- 
well and his men bad bdgnn with success, and they 
kept it to the last in their grasp. Having cleared 
the field on their side, routed Friuce Rupert’s horse, 
and taken all bis artillery and ammunition, the 
Iroi]|ides oante sweeping round to the wart of uio 
— — ---- 


moor before occupied* by the royalist loft^ expecting 
that their own light wing hud clone tlisir duty as 
well os they thoniselvos. It was not long belbvo 
they wore nndecolvod. Ilt)wever, this did not in tho 
least detract from their calm courage; and nciibijr 
wearied by their hot service, nor discemragod by the 
flight of their friends and the victorious shouts -of 
their opponents, they rode forward in excellent order 
to a scisond charge. “ And hoi'o,” Scout-muster Walson 
noted, “came tho business of the day, nay almost of 
tho kingdom, to bo disputed ; for tho enemy, seeing 
us come in such a gallant posture to charge them, 
left all thouglits of puisnit, and began to think liiat 
they must fight again for that viclory which they 
thoiiglit had been already got, they marching down 
tho liill upon ns from our carriages, so that they 
fought upon the same groiincl, and with tho same 
fioiit that our right wing Iwtd hefure stoud to receive 
their cliaige, and we stood iipon^tho same ground and 
with the same hunt which they had wl^n they bcga.j 
tho cliargo. Our Ihiee biigades of foot of the earl of 
Manchester being* ou ouv light hand, on wo went, 
with great resolution, charging them home, one while 
tlufir horse, and then again their foot, and our foot 
and horse seconding each r)lhcr wikh such valour, 
with such sound charges, that away they fled, not 
being able to endure the sight of us” By nine 
o’clock, when the battle bad been raging f(‘r nco,ry 
two hours, Oliver Cromwell, valiantly aided by David 
Leslie and Colonol Frizoall with Jiis Scotch dragoons, 
had cleared ,tho field, not only of all onoinios, but 
recovered the oiUmnro and eairiagcs of the pailia- 
mentary centre and light wing, and cai^tured all those 
of the Royalists. Thou comnumcod the puiMiit of the 
defeated enemy. “Wo followc'd the ciuiso of thorn, ” 
Watson says, “to within a mile of V:'oik, cutting 
them down, so that tlieir dead bodies lay three miles 
in length.” “I’he moim with her Hglit,” another 
o\o-witucs8 re<;ovd('d, “helped somowlmt tho darkness 
of the sesason,” in the Uifek of making “dead bodies.” 

Long Marston ^loor presented sights both tcu-rible 
and grand the night after the buttle. “ The I'rinco of 
rbr*derland,” a spectator noted, “ho that had by day- 
light plundered others, had his rich sumpter plundcied 
by mofliilight, for till twelve at night onr soldiers 
had tho slaughter of the enemy in woods and lanes 
and fwdds.” Tho rabble of both armies was busy 
till sunrise striijping coijises, and when the morning 
cTame “it was mortifying to boliold tho naked bodies 
of thousands lie upon tho ground, many not altogcth. r 
dead!” Yet wdiilc tho vagabonds plundered, bravo 
soldiers prayed. For some hours after tho victory 
lidd been decided, and up till midnight, tho carl of 
Manchester and other officers, not engaged like 
Cromwell in the pursuit *of fugitives, rode about 
among their men, the earl “ thfinking them for the 
exceeding good service which they IPad done for tho 
kingt!om, but earnestly oxjjorting them to give tho 
honour of their victory^ to God alone. Ho also 
further told them that although he could not possibly 
that night make proyisions for thorn iiocoidmg to 
Iheir d^^-ts and ne^siti^*s, yet ho would withou4 
fail endeavour their satisfa* won in that kind in the 
morning. The soldiers unanimouHly gave God the 
glory of tlic^r groat deliverance and victory, and told 
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hiK lorrlship with much cheerful nesH, that though 
they had I'^ig fasted and wore very faint, vet they 
would willingly want three daj's longer rathei’ than 
give olf the SOI vice.’* It was no mere idle talk, for 
llrt*y could have liad good reason to complain liad 
they liked. 

Victorious though they w'oic, the soldiers of pai- 
1 lament and of the nation liad noithei food nor 
drink, nor the commonest of thdir wants supplied. 
Having drained the few wells on the moor down to 
tlie mud, they w'oio obliged to drink water out of 
ditches and places puddled by the horses* toot; and a 
groat number of tlio men ‘‘ did not oat aliove the 
(piantity of a penny loaf fiom Tuesday to Saturday 
morning, nor had they any boor at all.” Novel tho- 
less, the starving llgliters for the national cause, 
notably those under C^omwcirs command, manfully 
dill their duly, not only as soldiers, hut as Ohristians. 
After thanking God^for having strenglhoned tlieir 
arms ami thou* souls to achieve so groat a victory, 
tlioy set to pel form charitnhlo offices, imrsiiig the 
wounded and huiying the dead. The number slain 
on tlie battle field, and huiied there in w^de graves, 
was ro])C)rted to am»>unt t6 four thousand one hundred 
and fiity, and it was calcnlated that nearly three 
thousand nf these were of the royal army. The 
i smooth white skins of many of them gave reason to 
j til ink tliat they were of “gentle hhxxl,*’ and in oidor 
that they might liave a more lionourahlo bui'ial than 
tliei icst, tlie pailiuiiicntary geiioials fj‘eoly allowed 
their ooipsos to be taken away. It gave rise to 
nnmorous touching scenes, some of thorn preserved m 
old nccoimts and family traditions. “ Mary, daughter 
of Sir Francis Trfqipes,’* mns one of these, “married 
diaries I’owmeley, (»f Towneloy,in Lancasliii'C, esquire, 
who was killed at the battle of Mavston Moor. Duiing 
<he ciJgMgeiiient she was with her father at Knaies- 
boioiigh, where she heard of her husband’s fate, and 
came upon tliC! field the next morning to sefirch tor 
In'* body, while tlio altcndautvS of the camp were 
shipping and huiying the' dead. Hero she was ac- 
costetl by a geneial officer, to whom she told her 
melancholy story. He lioaid her witli groat tender- 
ness, but caiuestly desiied her to leave a place where, 
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besides the distress of witnesdng fcorrowful things, 
she mi^it probably be insultea. She complied, and 
he called a trooper, who took her‘en croupe.’ On 
her way to Knaresborough, rfie inquired of the man 
the name of tho officer to whose civility slie had been 
indebted, and learned that it was Lieutenant-general 
Cromwell.** 

The results of tho battle of Long Marston Moor 
wore of tho most important nature. Prince Rupert 
and the Marquis of Newcastle, who had long pro- 
fessed antij^iathy to each other, parted the morning 
after tho struggle, tho prince retiring to his former 
command in tlie west of England, while tho marquis, 
deeming the ro^'al cause in the northern counties, 
whore all his own influenco was concentrated, en- 
tirely lost, emhaiked at Scarborough for the continent. 
The city of York, abandoned to its fate, capitulated 
on the Ifith of July, after wlych the combined armies 
separated, Manchester and Cn)mwell rotumirg ^to 
NottingliamsMro, Fairfax establishing his head-quar- 
ters at Yorkf and the Scots, under Leven, marching 
to Newcastle, which they reduced after a short siege. 
By the sudden collapse of tho king’s cause in tho 
norths tho piospects of tho two combatants in the 
civil war all at dhee underwent a vast change ; and 
while on the side of imrliament all was bright and 
hopeful, everything was gloomy and cheerless on the 
part of tho Royalists, However, nearly one-third of 
the torntory of the realm still adhered to Charles, at 
least nominally. From Oxford to tlie extremity of 
Cornwall the king held uninterrupted sway, and his 
auliiority Vas acknowledjVod all over North and 
South Wales, witli the exception only of tho castles 
of Pembroke and Montgomery, while several towns in 
the midland counties wore garrisoned by his troops. 
Driven from tho north, the west of England had now 
become the gtronghold of tho Royalists, which was so 
far acknowledged by Charles tliat he sent thither tho 
prince of Wales, uivesting him witli tho nominal 
command of all liis forces, 

Tho queen had gt)no to the west a month previous 
to tho battle of liong Marston Moor, not thinking her 
residence at Ojfford quite -saft; and taking farewell 
from her consoit at Abingdon — fai'owcll tor ever! — 
had established herself at Exeter, 
where, on the IGth of Juno, she yfks 
*■ - ' " delivered, somewhat to tho surprist^ 

I of tho court, of a daughter. But 

Exeter was a badly-chosen place < t 
rqfuge, for a fortnight after the oc 
couc;homont of IIonriq]bta Maria, tho 
vanguard of tho larHamentary forces, 
under the earl oi Essex, approachal 
to liesiego the city. Still maintaining 
her haughty dignity, ihe royal Ja<i;y 
demanded of Essex to allow her to 
retire ^to Bath for the sake of her * 
health ; tho respectful reply to which 
was^ that the lord-general had orders 
OBoort her majesty to London, 
where her presence was required to 
answer to jiarliament for having 
levied war in EnglAid.” Henrietta 
Maria did not choose to accept the 
invitation, couched (though it[>wa8 
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in file most polity tovmH ; ainl sk^aling out of Exeter 
in disguise, she hid herself for several days in a hut 
in the neighIx)urho(xl, “under a heap of litter,*’ aft or 
wliich, rejoined by a ftiw of her intimate friends 
and attendants, including lier old favourito, Hany 
Jerinyn, recently turned into a lord, she made her 
way to Palinouth. A small Dutch fleet, prepared for 
some time past for her flight, and, if necessary, that of 
the pnnee of Wales, was* lying in Falmouth road- 
stead, and here the qtieon embarked on Sunday, the 
14th of July, having just loceived tlio full details of 
the great struggle on Long Marslun Moor. According 
to Kush worth, “the eail of Warwick had ordered 
several ships to attend at Toihayto intercept and 
hinder her passage; yet her majesty, with a Flemish 
man-of-war and ten otlier ships, adventured out, and 
hy the advantage of the wind avoided any aiinoyanee 
from tho parliament fle^it, wlio yet pursued with all 
tlK) sail they could make. One frigate came up and 
disclxirged several shots at them, butcher majesty’s 
ships, ct>ming out fresli tallowed, a^ul ti*aincd for so 
important a service, had llic advantage of them in 
sailing; and to pi event the worst, there was provided 
a galloy witli sixteen oars, which might have s;arried 
off her majesty if they could haVo come up. Liit 
without needing to make use thereof, her majesty 
landed wifely at Urcst, in France, and resided'in that 
her native kingdom from licnooforth.” Which was 
decidedly a blessing to England. 

The march of tlio carl of Essex into the western 
counties, though fortunate so far as driving tho 
wretched consort of Charrea from tho soil C>f Enghuid, 
was not otlxorwise distinguished by bikxjcss. Being 
devoid of great cannons, and fearing that tho siege of 
Exetor woiilU last a long time without tliom, Essex 
withdrew fiom the city almost as soon as ho had 
arrived, and went marching westward injo Cornwall; 
evidently jiiot very eleaily knowing i\hat lie meant 
to do, hut acting chiefl^^ upon tho advice of one of 
his favourito officers. Lord Kolierts, who possessed 
largo estates in tho county, and was anxious to 
renew the long-lost pleasure of getting rents from 
his property. For this huidablo desire the nation 
had to pay somewliat deaily. As yot tho whole of 
tho iiariow peninsula, from tho Exe river to Mount 
ftay, w^as faithful to tlm loyal cause ; and seeing the 
))arliamentary general push foiward into this sea- 
girt territory, sliding, as it were, into a not, or a 
groat mousetrap, Chailes determined to shut the gate 
behind, and lay hold of bis prey^ 

Tho sehemo was not vciy difficult to execute. 
Rupert’s Cavalior^sji learning that iheie was a splendid 
opiiortunity for plunder, tho cash of tlio Cfipital being 
securely packed in the coffers of itlssex and of his faith- 
ful lieutenant, John Skippon, commander of the London 
train bands, came uj» in liasly sti ides from tlie midland 
counties, under the personal command of tho.Jcing,and 
reiuforo<^ by great crowds of loyal Cornishmen, deeply 
antipathetic to the designs of Lord Roberts, they, 
rushed down upon the parliamentary forces, number- 
ing only about seven thousand men, encircling tliem 
within their grasp. Essex did not perceive their 
intentions tilliie found himself hemmed in among 
the hills between Bodmin, Lostwitliicl, mid Fow^, 
wh|re daily, ftnd dmost hourly, skirmish ng awaited 
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him, “ with over grooving scarcity of vi<dual.’*^ lie 
now made a desperate attempt to get out of the not, 
by forming a ]»bm, according to wliicdi his cavalry, 
under Sir William Balfour, wcie to bow their way 
through the meshes spread hy tho enemy, while J.io 
himself, witli all tho foot and artillery in his poss^'s- 
sion, were embark at Fowoy in tho ships of the 
fleet under Warwick, who was .aware of h’s danger. 
But 11x3 design miscavrit'd, as ffir as tho embaikation 
of the foot was coiieorned, through the treachery of a 
Frcucliinan serving in tlio jiaiiiainontary army, who 
dosei-ted into tho camp of ('harles, acquainting him 
with every particuhir of the efirl’s intended move- 
ments, and leaving liim to take his f)wn measures to 
prevent tliom. 'J’Jio horse had timo to break tliixmgh 
tho enemy ; but the hulk of his forces, being attacked 
wh**n least prepared for resistance, Essex liimsolf 
became jiaum-Hlrickcn, and fled away to Fowey, 
whole ho took ship on tho IfHt of fckjptembor, in 
company with tho chief officors of his staff, includjrg 
tho imfortunato Lord Roherts, most afraid of all to 
got face to face with his countrymen, friends, and 
tenants. ^ 

Tho flight of the commandor-in-chief left the 
pailiamcniary army under tho orders of Major- 
general Skippon, who forthwith assembled a council 
of war, and pioposod boldly to assume the offensive, 
“You SCO,” cried tho brave train-hand (captain, “om* 
general and some chief officors have thought lit to 
icavo us, and our horse are got away, and so wo are 
left alono upon our defcnco, Tliat wiiioh I now 
propound to yoi? is tliis : that we, having tho same 
com ago as our liorso had, and tho saino God to assist 
us, may make tiio same trial of our foitunes, and 
endeavour to make our way through our onomics as 
they have done, and account it better to die with 
honour and faithfulness tJian to livo dishonoiirahte.” 
It was a speech worthy of the man and of the occa- 
sion, but few only would listen to it ; and easy con- 
ditions of surreTulcr being offcicd by tho Royalists, 
it was resolved by tho war council that they should 
bo accepted. Accordingly, on tho 2nd of September, 
tho day after tho flight of Essex, tlujy all laid down 
their arms, the swoids Ixuiig lotuined to the officers, 
and thn whole of tlio cannon and ammuniiion, stoics 
and baggage, having been doliveied up, the men 
were conducted Ijock to tlio outposts ot 8ir "VVilliam 
Waller’s army, at Poole and fcjouthampton. By tlic 
terms of tho capitulation, the jiarli amentary soldiers 
were to lotain all tlioir personal property ; but befo, o 
they" reached their journey’s end, they were not only 
ndiWd of all the money and valuables they possessed, 
hilt most of them had even tlm clc^ihos taken from 
llioir back, giving tlmm ocxiasion to remember for a 
long timo to como tlio “ Pryioe of I’lundorors.” 

Essex’s flight, and the surrender of liis troops, 
caused immense excitement in Ijondoh, although the 
eveni was of no very gToac.;momont fiom a political 
point of view. “ The parfianictit.,” says RushwortJi, 

“ soon caused tho foot to bo armed and clothed again, 
and tho horse having forced their way, the aniiy was 
speedily rfioruitod, scarcto a man having taken arms 
on tho other side.” Nevertheless, it was thought 
that Essex had shown groat militaiy incapacity, Iwith 
in allowinj^ himself to be sunvnindcd, and in not 

j 
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making a good votimt, bo InJing, to tlio very last 
nicjiuoiit, nmnoiioally sli’onger lliari the onomy. The 
mnimnr against the carl bofoio long assumed the 
wider sliape of a general protest against- oomiiiandcre 
diftwu fiom tlio ranks of the nobility, it being nnde 
niablo that noaily all of thorn had been unsnoeossful 
in tho war, and that the only great victory over the 
enemy had beorn obtained in spite of them. What 
greatly cmhittcied those fecslings was tho elowly 
growing religions feud in tho lloiiso of Oeminons and 
among tlio cdiioatetT middle classes from which it had 
sprung. While hoAving down under adversity, with 
ail their nerves stiained to oppise the common foe, 
tlio two grtiat parties of whieli tho pii-liamentary 
majority w/is made up, tho Ihoshytorians and Iho 
Indopondeuts, had Avorkod zealously togolhor for iho 
sarao end; but ibo svnshino of piosiierity had^ no 
sooner made itself foil when it fisseitod its usual 
efteet in dividing tlirso whoso union had only boon 
tempoiary, and more or loss artificial. This was tho 
moTo the ease ns liotli fticticms dissented from each 
other, not only about important qnt'stions of religion, 
or rather of church government, but abopt matters 
of civil jiolify, of ccpial imporianco to them and to 
tho rominonwoalih. Tho Pioshyteiians were glad to 
avail themselves of the assistance of tho Independents 
lx)th to destroy tho episcopal establishment and to 
<?urb ro^al ah‘Nolutism ; but here they wished to stop, 
aiming no fuithor than to subNliluto ininistors and 
ruling ciders for bishops and put^sts, and a const if n- 
lional chaiterfor the blind will of an jrrosponsible 
inler. lint iho Independents were hot at all inclinwl 
to arrest tho course of tho gioat rovohition, Avliich 
they had helped tj) set in movement, at those kiid- 
inaiks. Ikunocratic in all their views, they would 
not submit to presbyters much moio willingly than 
to priests, and liad little greater faitli in oligaichical 
than in monarchical forms of civil govornmont; and 
having helped to clear tbo road for a certain distance, 
ns fur as tlieir allies wished to go, they set to work 
with still greater zeal to srinko out Iheir own track. 
Indications of tho career tho Jndepend cuts meant to 
pumue iKc-fimo visible immediately after tho battle of 
Marston Moor, Avhich made tho whole party rise 
together w’ith the gi oat mcmbei of it who Ifad Avon 
tho A’ictory. In and out of parliament constant 
attacks weio made upon eminent loaders of tho 
IVeshytcu’ian faclioii, smih ojs Essex and Manehester; 
and the former, IiaAdiig fallen into general disfaA’our 
through his behaviour in roriiAvall, the excitement 
w^ent on increasing on all sides. But littlo now was 
wanting to bring the agitation of parties to an out- 
bieak; and thq o\"cnts of tho next fow months suf- 
ficed to fan tho smouldering fire into open fiamc. 

Haying driven th^ army of Essex into capitulation, 
the king, olalcd beyond measure by his victory, Avhich 
ho immensely overrated, tinned eastward, loudly 
doclaring his intention full njxin the capital, and 
compel the parliament to accept iieaoo uixin iorms 
dictated by him. However, his hasty march was much 
impeded before ho had reached the borders of Wilt- 
'.shire; and having pushed with great difiisiiilty acroSfei 
tho cjoimtr.y as far as ITnngerford, he was bi'ought to 
a standstill by tho \aii of the armies under Sir 
William Waller and the earf of ManoK^stor, joined 


by tho reorganised forces of Essex, |v1lio were coming 
up in quick marches to opiiose ftiis further progress. 
Seme sharp skimishing ensued, and was continued 
till the town of NewbuiY, whore Boyalists and 
Parliamentarians had a tougn encounter \he previoiis 
year, and of which the former now took onoe raoi‘e 
possession. It was on tho evening of the 2dlh of 
October that Charles marchod into the place, and 
early the following nioniing, a Sunday, he found tho 
united forces of Essex, Waller, and Manchester, 
drawn up in the field fnmting him, and offering^ to 
engage in a second battle of Newbury. The king 
nct'opted tho challengo, tliough inimcrically weaker 
than his opponents, and Avith t loops exhausted by 
tho long march from the extreme west of England, 
and tho struggle commenced about four o’clock in 
tlie afternoon. After six hoin-s* confused fighting the 
left Aving of the Royalists drove back tlio Parliamen- 
tarians, but tboir right was* compelled to giv^wsy 
before the onset of C^romweirs horse. 

Charles withdrew his aimy from tho field, marching 
oft* “ by moonlight, at ten o’clock,” towards Walling- 
ford, on tho road to Oxford, and leaving his artillery 
with a small garrison at Donnington Castle. Crom- 
well was very anxious to follow tho enemy, and to 
turn the partly undecided contest into a victory ; but 
his sufierior, tho carl of Manchester, refused to lot 
him do so ; and though he urged and urged again 
tho necessity of a pursuit, the carl leniaincd obstinate. 
In consequence, no attempt was made CA^cn to seize 
Donnington Castle, which might have been done 
willi comparative case. Instead of it tho parlia- 
mentaiy forces, as stated by Clarendon, “ remained 
quietly at Newbury, in great faction among them- 
selves, every man taking njion himself to find •fault, 
and censure what liad been done and what had been 
left undone.” Charles was not slow in taking ad- 
A^antago of tlio quarrels of his advei sarios^ and eight 
days after tho battle ho boldly came back again to 
fetch tho guns ho had left at Douiiington Castle. 
“ The enemy’s army,” records Clarendon, ‘‘ lay still 
at Newbury, poj plexed Avith the divisions and 
factions among* their ow'ntoffRjors, without any notice 
of tho king’s advance, till a quaitcr of their horse 
was beaten up. Tlie next morning [November 6ih] 
the king put his aimy into l)attalia. JMiico Rupert, 
who was now declared general, led the V’an, and got 
possession of the heath on the back side of tho castle, 
from which a small party might have kept him, the 
entrance into it being very steep, and tho way 
narrow. On that hcatli the king’s anny was drawn 
up about noon, every one lioing ^epared to fight ; 
and none of the enemy appoarin^tliey marched by 
tlio castle, over tho river uy a mill, and two fords 
below it, without any opposition.” Having stayed a 
night at Donnington Castle, and retaken possession 
of the A/^ole of his oi-dnance in sight of the parliaf 
montaiy generals, who ^ore fronting him with troops 
^ nearly three times as numerous as his own, Charles 
graciously “rosoHerf to attempt them no farther, 
but gave orders to retire in their view, with drums 
lieating and tnimiiets sounding, the same way he 
came.” Cromwell and his men groiftid their teeth ; 
% them, as^ indeed, to all beholders^ of the scen^ 
(iioie could be no longer any doubt that the eo^i ctf 
• ■ _____ 
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Manchester aitd his adrisoi-s and ooadjntors wore 
either traitors, (}r i]\\ most incapable commanders of 
armies tliat ever liirea, i 

All was now ripo for an explosion. “In the Iloiise 
of Comtnon%on Monday, Uho 25th of November, 1044,” 
it was enteicd in *tho “journals” of parliament, 
“ Lieutenant-general Cromwell did, as ordered on the 
Saturday before, exhibit a charge against the earl of 
Manchester to this eileot: That the said carl hath 
always been indisposed and backward to engagements, 
and me ending of the war by the sword ; and for such 
a peace as a victory would be a diaadvantago to, 
and hath declared this by principles express to tiuit 
puTj)OHe, and a continued series of curriago and actions : 
J’hat since the taking of York, as if tlio parlinmcut 
had now advantage fully onotigli, ho hath declined 
whatsoever tcndcih to iaillior advantage upon tlio 
enemy, and neglected and studiously shifted off 
onportunitiesto that purpose, ospocially at Lonnington 
Uas<#o: That ho hath drawn the ajmy into, and 
detained thorn in sutdi a posture, as to give tlio enemy 
fresli advantages, and this before his conjiinctitm 
with the other armies, by his own absoluto will, 
against or without his council of war, against many 
commands of parliament, and \^ith cx)ntemfit and 
vilifying of those commands.” These charges having 
boon read, it was resolved ])y tlio commons, •thougli 
with groat reluctance on tlio part of the majority, 
still representing the Presbyterian oloineiit, but c*owc(l 
by the daily rising power of the Independents, that 
they should Ije sent to the House of Lords, with 
request to the accused poor to furnish answer 
tlioioto. Manchester complied at the end of a week, 
but in a very unsatisfactory manlier, his replies to 
tlio inculpations laid upon him turning into more 
counter-charges against his subordiiialo, tlie stern 
li<niteiiant/-genoral. Ho acemsed tlio latter of having 
shown re|)eatedJy disresjioct to him, tiio earl ; 
having ojipressod sentimonts inimical to the pride 
and ^ory of tlio realm, the English poeiage; and, 
worse than all, of having not ^always shown duo 
revmonce h) the person and character of his majesty 
the king. Instances adduet^l yi etwjh case to 
prove the terrible accusations hurled against Crom- 
well. Ho was reported to have said, on one oc< asitm, 
'i^hcn ordoied to amuse the commander-in-chief with 
his Ironsides at some grand parade : “ If j^^our lordship 
want to have the skins of tho horses, this is the way 
to get them and on another, that “ there would 
never be a good time in England till they had doiio 
with tlio lords.” This was appalling enough; but 
tho horror of all the sayings and doings of ihe lieu- 
tenant-general <!ultt^nated in the utieranco ascribed 
to him, that, “ if ho mot the king in battle, ho would 
lire his pistol upon tho king as at another.” It was, 
as j'emarked by ( -arlylo, “ a thing hardly conceivable 
^ to the Presbyterian human mind,” that, though in 
open war against bis majesty^ soldiers sliould dare to 
fire at “our poor semi-divino misguided father;” 
“divinity thllon ins^me,” and accordingly Cromwell 
met with strong rebuke on all hands, ending in a 
violent attempt to bHng him to justice as nn “ incen- 
diary/’ Already the loaders of the presbyterian 
party in Iwth houses of parJiameiit were getting in a 
moo^ which preferred to make war upon th^Indepctt- 
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deuts and ropublicails lather tliau the Ito^ alists and 
absolutists. 

The design to bring Cromwell to trial, and, if 
possible, to the block, was carried out with great 
concealment and not a little craft. Hoforo disclo^ng 
their plan in parliament, Essex and liis friends ludd 
several secret meetings at his house to didiberato u]um 
the proper ^ode of proceeding; and after some dis- 
cussk^^i it was resolved to call in the assistance of 
two of tlio rao*st eminent lawyers of tho English bar, 
Kir John Maynard, and Rulstrode Whitoluck, both 
Presbyterians. They were sent for late one evening, 
at tJjo beginning of Decenilior, much to their astonisli- 
iiient. “There was no excuse to be admitted,” White- 
lock recorded, “iior^did tliey know befuiohand tho 
occasion of thoir being scut for.” Maynard and 
Wljitelock found tho leaders of tho Presbytoruin 
party assembled in conclave with several of the 
Sootlish cximmissionorR, Essex flitting at the head of 
the table, and the Joid chancellor of fcicotland aot'ng 
as spokesman for “his cxoellonoo,” tho oail. “You 
ken vara wcel,” said Ids loidship, addrowsing tho two 
lawyers, “that LiouLenant-gom'ral thorn well is no 
fiieiul of *ours, and since the advance of our army 
into England he hath used all atndeihand and 
cunning moans to take off fiom our honour and merit 
of this kingdom —ati evil requital of all our hazards 
and services. Rut so it is; and wo are never t helew 
fully satisffod of the atloclions and gratitude of the 
gudo people of Uiis nation in general. It is thought 
requisite for ns, and for the cunying on of tlio cause 
of tho twa kingdtims, that this ubstacio, or ‘remoja,* 
may be removed out of tho way, wlio, wo foresee, ivill 
otherwise be no small iDqiediment to us and the 
glide design wo have undertaken. *Ho nut only is no 
irieud to us, and to tho government of our church, 
but ho is also no woll-willor to his excellence, whom 
you and wo all have cause to love iiiul honour ; and 
if he 1)0 permitted to go on in his ways, it may, I fear, 
endanger tho whole biiwincss. Thcii'fore wc are to 
lid vise of some course to bo taken for ])rcvenlion of 
that mischief. You ken vara weel the accoul ’twixt 
the twa kingdoms, and tho union by tho Solemn 
League and Covenant, and if any bo an incendiary 
between the twa nationh, how is he to bo proceeded 
against f Now the matter wherein dcwiie your 
opinions is what you tak the meaning of this woi d 
incendiary to bo, and whether Ijieutenant-gcncial 
Cromwell bo not. sich an incendiary as is meant 
thereby, and whilk way wnd bo best to tak to proo ‘cd 
against him, if hol>o juovcd to ho sich an incendiary. 
Now, you may ken that by our law in Scotland we 
class him an incondiaiy wha kindleth cools of con- 
tention, and raiseth differences in ^lio state to the 
public damage, and is 'tanquam publicus hostis 
patri,c.’ Whether your law be %e same or not., 3011 
ken best, who arc mickle learned thordin ; and Uiere- 
fore, with tho favour of his excellence, we desire your 
judgment in those pointn.'* Thus spoke tho lord 
chancellor of Scotland to Sir Jolin Maynard and 
Rulstrodo AVhitelock, pillars on the mountain of 
Ijjnglisl^law. And the two “micklo leaincd” men* 
kept their \een oyoft im bis excellence and friend.s, 
wondering how clover thty wcio to aj*k them <0 fetch 
thoir nuts ftjjm the fire. 
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Bulstrudo Whitolock was tlvo lirst to open liis 
Ups in reply to tho sapient speech of tlie lord chan- 
fiellor. lie infoimed his lorclsliip that tho word 
incendiary had exactly the same incaning in Iho law 
of<Englaiid as in that of Scotland; hut added, with 
great caution, that, as it seemed to him tho matter 
to be considered was not tho state of the law with 
regard to incendiaries, but whether tliey had good 
evidence of Lioufenunt-gciieral Cromwell bein^ one 
of those who ‘‘kindleth coals of confentioii and 
raisoth differences in tho sttito,” and also 'whether, if 
they had such evidence, it would bo legally available. 

“ 1 take Lieu tenant* gonoml Cromwell,’* Whitclock 
added, with all tho circumspection hccoming an 
eininont lawyer, pultorn and beacon of the English 
bar — “ 1 take Lieutenant-general Cromwell to bo 
a gentleman of quick and subtle parts, and one who 
hathjOspooiall}' of lato, gained no small interest in*tho 
House of Ot^minoiis ; i^or is ho wanting of friends in tho 
House of IVe:j;8, nor of abilities in himself to manage 
his own part or defence to the best advantage- If 
tills bo HO, it will 1)0 tlie more requisite to bo well 
prepared against him before ho bo bi ought upon tho 
stage.*’ Sir John Maynard, as shrewd ni!id as wary 
as liis colleague^ took caro to chime in with tho wmtl- ’ 
xneuts ho had 0 ’^:preHsed. “ Liontonant-goncral Crom- 
well,’* Sir Julm pointed out with emphasis, “ is a 
person of groat favour and interest with the House 
of Commons, and wnth some of tho House of Peeis 
likewise, and therefore there must be proofs tho 
most clear and evident against Inm to prevail with 
tho parliament to adjudge him to ho^an incondiary,” 
The advice thus given caused a warm doj^te at tho 
inoelirig presided over by Essex, ending in a resolu- j 
tion, come to some liours aflor midnight, to postpone 
notion for the time. Some of tlie more hot-headed 
of the piesbytcrian chiefs, foremost among them 
Deiizil llolh-B, who hoie a deep personal hatred to 
tb*omwell, “spake smartly to tlie business,** recom- 
mending foarl(*ss action ; but they were ovorrulcd 
by tho Scottish commissioners, who, witli national 
caution, “ were not so forward to adventure them- 
selves, BO that the blow was given up for tho jiresent.** 
Tboro was wisdom in this slop, for tho much-feared 
lieutenant-colonel had his eye upon his enemies even 
more thiui they had upon him. “ They had some 
cause aftorw'auis to behove,” lYbitelock noted, “ that, 
at tin's debate, some w'ho w'ero present were false 
brethren, and informed Cjomwell of all that passed 
among them.** liis fots as yet littlo understood 
the dreaded Lord of tho Fens. AVbile they weio there 
talking, ho was working, and while they were plan- 
ning deep seli' incs, ho was ju’cparing simple acts,* 

A lew dnys after the Rocrot meeting at Essex’s 
house, on AVednesday, the 0th of December, Cromwell 
arose in Ins s(»at nl the House of Commons, amidst 
the din'pc.st silence. “ It is now time to Hiieak,” ho 
cried, abru])tly, “ or for over bold tho tongue. Tho 
imjiortant question 'now ds no less than to save a 
nat'on out of a bhiodmg, na,y, almost dying ronditioii,’’ 
which tho long cuntiu nance of this war hath already 
, brought it into, so that without a moio^ spoet^y, 
vigorous, and otlectual prosecution of the Vrar, casting 
off all lingering proceedings, like soldiers of fortune 
beyond sea, to spin out a w'jir, vre sliall make the 
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kingdom weary of us, and hate the name of a parlia- 
ment. For what do the enemy sa^? Nay, what do 
many say that wore fiienda at fhe beginning of tho 
parliament ? Even this ; that tho members of both 
houses lifivo got groat j)lace» and commajids, and tho 
sword into their hands ; and, wRat by interest in par- 
liament, what by power in Ihe army, will perpetually 
continue themselves in grandeur, and not permit the 
war speedily to end, lost their own power should end 
with it. This, that I speak hero to our faces, is but 
what others do utter abroad behind our backs. I am 
far from reflecting on any. I know the worth of 
those commanders, members of both houses, who are 
yet in power ; but if I may speak my conscience 
without reflection iipim any, 1 do conceive if* tho 
army bo not put into another method, and the war 
more vigorously prosecuted, tho people can bear the 
war no longer, and will enforce you to a dishonourable 
peace. But tljis 1 would reconwnend to your prudence, 
not to insist upon any complaint or oversight of afty 
commander-in-chief, upon any occasion whatsoever; 
for as I must'ackrfowlodge myself guilty of oversights, 
so 1 know they can rarely bo avoided in military 
affairs. Therefore, waiving a strict inquiry into tho 
cauBOfli' of these things, lot us apply ourselves to tho 
remedy, which is* most necessary. And 1 hope we 
have piich true English hearts, and zealous aft’ection 
towards the general weal of our mother country, that 
no members of either house will scruple to deny 
themselves, and their own private interests for the 
public g<x>d, nor account it to bo a dishonour done to 
thorn whatever iho parliament shall reeolve upon in 
this weighty maticr.” 

Cromwell haying concluded bis spooch, Zouoh 
Tate, repiosontativo of Northampton, a zeal ops In- 
dcqHjiident, but hitherto obscuio mcmlier, sprang la 
his feet. “Two summers aio passed over,” he cried 
“ and wo a e not saved. Our victories, the price of 
blood invaluable, so gallantly gotten ard so gra- 
ciously bestowed, seem to have been put into a 
bag with holes. What we won at one timo we 
lost at anotlicr. The treasure is exhausted, the 
country wastqd ; a summ^Fs victory has piovcd i 
but a winter’s story. The game, however, shut up 
with autumn, Snust be played again the next spring, 
as if tlie blood was only shed to manure iho field 
for a mo!‘o plentiful crop of contention. Men’s 
hearts have failed them with the obscuvation of these 
things.” He went on arguing that the protracted 
war and n]\ its misfortunes were duo to the causes 
already urged by tho member for Cambridge, and 
asked jiennissiou to bring in a bill for.tlieir remedy. 

“ There was a general silence 'for a good space of 
timo,” and then tho represonlativo of Northampton 
brought forward a bill, which was soconded by Sir 
Harry Yaiio, ordering “that no member of either 
house shall, during tho war, enjoy or execute any 
offlco o*t command, civil or military.” The bill, in 
its first reading, was adopted by a large majority, 
and an amendment ^ excepting the lord-general, the 
call of Essex, fiorn the Act, was lost on a division by 
twen».y-seven votes, in a house of one hundred and 
ninoty-tbreo members. Cromwell and his friends 
had laid the basis of the “ Self-denying Ordinance/' 
Mhich onN more altered tho govenimont of England. 
: 4 — I 
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But tho parliflimeTitary stniggle for power as yet 
had only ooinmeliced) and the toughest piirt of it was 
still to come. It was in a moment of extjemo alarm 
and trepidation,, caused by tho address of C^roiiiwell, 
whose iufliiunce with tlie army was growing in a 
gigantic manner, that the oommons passed tho pre- 
amble of the Self-denying Ordinance ; but when the 
scamd reading came on, two days after, on tho lllh 
of December, the pi-esbyterian majority were up in 
arms for the fight. The debate on this occasion was 
long and violent, and was lenowod in four Miocossive 
sittings, with ever-increasing heat, both on the part 
of tho Independents and of the Piesbyterians. Tlio 
latter, though being able to throw out tho Ordinance 
by an iiiimediato vote, wore afraid to do so, aware 
that public opinion was greatly in favour of it, and 
that tho city with its trained bands was ready to 
back it by force; and all their efforts, therefore, 
\yerg directed to dostrf)y llio loal object of the bill, 
lliat of depriving all the nolde lords, well as the 
piesbyterian leaders in tho IIouFip of .Commons, of 
their power in the army, by a series of amendments 
and oxeoptions. The effort not pioving siiccsossful, 
tlie earl of Essex and bis fi lends in their jjespair 
began oiKUiing fresh negotiations* for the king. On 
being applied to scicietly, (Uiailes cmisoiited to grant 
a safe-conduct to six English and three Soottfth com- 
missioners, all of them inciuboisof the Piesbyterian 
pai't)^ to lay a petition for peace bc‘furo him; and | 
although in ilio paper tiansniitted by the king tho 
envoys were merely referred <o as private persons, 
and tho parliament not# even monlionc^i, lioth,the 
lords and commons in their majority took the insult 
quietly, and allowed their niemUiis to depart for 
Oxftfrd witl# the drawn-np ]n-opositions. 

Acqnaintol with the exact ]>osition of affaiis at West- 
minster, Chailcs received tJio nine commissioners in a 
lianghty and all but insulting manner. ^Jlio earl of 
Denbigh ,*spokesTn an of the nine, having read tho pio- 
po^als,tho king asked him, in au iiaseiblo manner, 

** Have you power to treat fully No,” replied tJie I 
earl, bowing to the ground, “but we are to receive 
your majesty s answer lyiiting.” 'i'lion,” C’harles 
replitid coarsely, though with much Jiuth, “ u letter- 
cairicr might have done as much as you.” Ilis 
indship’s offended dignity made him bold to utter a 
fiiint 1 ‘emonstranco. “ I hope,” ho wliimjiered, “your 
majesty looks upon us as persons of another condi- 
tion than letter-carriers.” “Well, well,” stuttered 
tho king, “ I know your condition, hut T suy that 
your commission does not give 5^ou any power tf» do 
more than a morj lettcr-cai rior might have done.” 
After having been in humble attendance about his 
majesty for a wo(‘k, optuily laughed at by Prince 
Rupert and others, and tioatcd with disdain by all 
the caurtievs, who tried faithfully to reflect in their 
demeanour the tone of their royal master^ the nine 
ambassadors had tho honout of a farewell audience. 
It consisted chiefly in a scaled letter, directed to 
nobody, being handed to then? if carry back to their 

S loyers. Some ijommissionerfi, among them Denzil 
ies, summoned courage to lay in a lowly protest 
against the manner in which they wore ticated, 
reminding the king that it was usual to funiish 
poetical enuoys with the copy of repHes to tftbir 
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messages. But Char9)H laughed with sconi. “ What 
is that to you,” ho ciieil, “who aie but 1o carry 
whnt I send ? If 1 will bend the song of IJobin IJuod 
and Little John you must caiiy it.’* 

Under any other circumstances furlhcr ncgotmlwns 
for peace would linvo bcmi cut indy out of the 
question after this insulting behaviour of llio king 
towards thb headers of the pailiariusitary majority 
and chiefs of the govoiiiment, but now. Laid picssod 
as they wore, they submitted to overything. Rssex, 
Manchester, Denbigh, Ih'nzil Holies, with four-fiftli.s 
of tho |>cers, and neiuly two-thiids of tho commons, 
felt a sincere abhonciico towards a lotuni of royal 
absolutism, yet tliey at the same tiriio had a still 
gi cater dread to wauls the advent of lepublicanism 
in church and state, and the fear of it uvcimn all 
otlj,er cousidorations. \\h Hostile Self-flenying Ordi- 
nance was still under discussion in j>arlmment, 
pal tly accept od in the lower housi*, but ujocted in 
the upper, and then tin own as a shi]tilecock rii 
onelo the other, a strong imijoiity in tho loids and 
commons losolvtxj to make a gi eat ofloil to (;«ano to 
teims with the king. Having humiliated his old 
antagonists and new fi lends to the utmost, (’harles 
filially condescended to touch tlic ob\e branch held 
out to him, and a dozen commissioners having l>ccn 
nominated by him, and an many on tlio part of 
parliament, a great peace congiess was opeiM^l at tl¥^ 
town of Uxbiidgo on tho lUhli (ff January, 1045. 
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The deliberations extended over twenty days, but, 
as was foreseen by all im])aitml obseiveis, led to not 
the h 1 igh test j osnlt. It was clear from the beginning 
that tho king did not wisli to have feitce on any con- 
ditions other than such as he might obtain at tlio 
vei\> best by a sciies of great Victories in tho field 
and the conqdete military subjngatitgi of the realm ; 
anditho action of congress, thougli carried on with 
great dignity, with a suppAbimdanco of fine orations 
and exchange of diplomatic parchment s, resolved itself 
into a mere comedy. While the envoys of Diailos 
♦were J^elding furUi at Uxbridge, with incxhausiible * 
eloquence, upon the v .cessity of an agreement, 
declaring that there was nothing in the woild their 
royal ma^er wished b(?ttor than to lestoro tho 
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WeasingH of peace to liis beloved subjocte, hie majesty ibw dissentient voices, yet nlvoribolOBB some 

was busy at Oxford negotiating with the king of efforts afterwards tn save the agid archbishop, which, 
Franco, the duke of Lorraine, and otlier continental however, wore nnavai ling against the persistent doter^ 
potenlates and chieftains, for the invasion of Ehgland mination of the Presbyterian party in thplov^'or house 
ny% foreign army. “ Hope was given him,” accord- to have his blood. After some ^elay, caused by the 
ing to Thomas hbiy, “ from the diiko of Lorraine of j'^reparations for the Uxbridge oongross, and the all- 
ton thoimnd men; and, for bringing of those sold iei a absorbing del)atoH on the Self-denying Ordinance, 
into England, Goffa (major in llio army, by turns Laud was finally condemned to death, and executed on 
Roundhead and (’avaliorj was sent into llollaad to Hue 10th of January, 1045. Though past seventy, the 
arrange for shipping and other nccossarios. The primate exhibited great courage on the scaffold, where 
king likewise desired assistance at tliat time from several zealous ministers, together with a member of 
the Irish relwls, and by liis letters commanded the lower house, fcjir Joliii (JJotwoi’thy, repi’esontalive 
Ormond (successoi* to the cad of »Strafford) to make of Maldon, made some great but unavailing efforts to 
II jKwioe with those rebels, ami to piomiso and grant convert him to Piosbyterianism. After a brief 
to them a free exercise of thoir religion, and to theological discussion, Laud turned his face away 
assure lliem that if, by their assistance, he could but from tlio preachers, and to the executioner. “IIoio, 
finish his war in England, ho would abrogate all my honest friend,” said ho, addressing the man, and 
those laws which had boon liorotofore made against handing liim some money, “ G^d forgive tlieo, and do 
the Papists there.” Xlio Iiish negotiations wore not thy oflico ni)on me in mercy ” The exocutionor^did 
entirely unknown at Westminster, and the mere his office as required, ending all earthly pain and 
lumour of them drove many a staunch Presbyterian trouble with one stroke of his axe, and then swinging 
for the time into the camp of the Independents, tbo primate’s hoary head aloft over the block, crying, 
However deep the veneration for tbo royiy dignit^^ God -save I he king I” 

they all in turn discovered that they cwild not trust Five^days after the execution of Ijaud, on the 15ih 
the royal yicrson.* of JanuaiT*, the ITcfrise of Loi-ds, full of bitterness at 

Before the Uxbridge conferonco came to an end, a the event, rejected by a largo majoniy the Self- 
sanguinary drama, not wifliout influonoo on tbo denying Ordinance, wliicli had passed the commons 
cefnrse of the abortive peace negotiations, had been some weeks pi’evious. The reasons put forward in 
jjlayed out in the capital. After J^mg a prisoner in justification of this bold stop were given with unusual 
the Tower for nearly four years, Archbishop Laud, lianknoss. It was said, and the fact was undeniable, 
once the gimtest man in England, but. now almost that the Ordinance would liavo the iminediato effect 
forgotten by the majority of Engirshmen, was jmt of lowering tho social positioin of the entire hcrcdilaiy 
on his tiial before the House of Lords, for “ papistical nobility of the kingdom, by excluding thorn from all . 
innovations ” amoi|nting to tieason. The more im- power and infliienfio in the slate, making the same 
mediate cause of the proceedings was the lesistance of over to the middle classes, ulicady strongly ixjpre- 
Laud to appoint to tho rectoiy of Chart ham, in Kent, sented in the Ihmso of Commons, and to tlio uon- 
of wliich he was the pation, a clergyman designated jiarliamontaiy soctinn of which must fall, if the Act 
by tho lords; the refusal being duo to a wish of the passed, all offices and dignitms wluit^Joover. This was 
king that tho nomination should fall upon another jnecisoly the aim of tlic Independents, acknowledged 
person, his majesty evidently little caiing to. what in tho saying attiibutod to Cromwell, tliat “there 
dangers this would expose his old fiiend and would never Ix) a gortl time in England till they liad 
servant. Laud’s trial was conducted after the same done with the lords.” However, it was not politic for 
dtwpotic fashion ho lilniself had exorcised for years in the moment to sfvowthe objoctftoo ojionly, and, there- 
tho Star ChamVier and High Commission Court, and fore, after the upper house had rejected the bill of 
the chief of the public prosecutors ai rayed against the member for Northampton by a decisive vote, it 
him was William Prynne, tho unhappy author and booarao nocossary to go to work with somewhat mold 
lawy’er, whoso barbiirous treatment had drawn first of circumspection tlian before. A few weeks’ de- 
npon tho archbihhop the exwjration of the people, liberation in committoo resulted in tho biinging 
Prynne M^as ordered by the House of Commons to forward of a fresh bill, ci\llod the second Self-denying 
diaw up the articles of impeachment against Laud, Ordinance. It diffofod from tho first by not laying 
wliich task ho executed with much moderation, not down the general principle of disqualification, but 
iiintated by the other lawyers ongagod in the case, merely enacting that every mombef; of either of tho 
()ne of them, Sejjoant Wild, in opening tho aociwA- two houses of pailiamont should bo discliai'god from 
tion agmnst llie pi i mate, declared vehemently that any office he might hold, civil or military, at the end 
ho had committed “ l^gh treason, treason in all and of forty days, but not forbidding reinsfalmont, and 
every part, and treaaim of tho highest pitch and reserving expressly to tho lords and commons tho 
altitude,” and that he had fully deserved a traitor’s right of /ixempting individuals. Though far loss * 
death, both by law huma© and divine. “Naanian,” swooping a mcasw'o in tlio now form than in tlie old, 
said Sc^rjeant Wild, ^ettiuj? into Scripturo, “was a the party of Cromwell increased its effect by corn- 
great roan, but ho was a leper; this man’s leprosy binirg^itJi it a reorganisation of tho whole of the 
hath so infected all, that thojo remains no other cure parliamentary forces, or, as it was denominated, 
Init the Bwoid of justice, which wo doubt*,not your* placing the army on a “now model.” 
lordships will so apply that the commonwcjalth ' shall The plan proposed, and adopted aftof but little dis- 
yct live egain and flourish.” ^ cu|s5on by|tho House of Commons, w^ to keep on 

TJioluids passed tho bill of attainder {with but a foot, not sAwal bodies of troops as heretofore, Jmt 
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one sole army, vndor the supremo direction of a com- 
toandor-in-chief, fearing the title of lord-general, with 
one lioutenant-geneml, one major-gonoral, thirty 
colonels, and a proportionate staff of inferior officers, 
as subordinates. I’ho effoctivo of the anuy was fixed 
at twenty-onn thousarifl men, comprising fourteen thou- 
sand foot, ono thousand dragoons, and six thousand 
light horse. It was likewise settled that the total 
charge for the army, estimated at forty-five thousand 
pounds per month, should be raised by assessment 
throughout the kingdom; and the House of Commons 
went BO far into the details of the new model ” as to 
nominate at once all the* general officers. Sir Thomas 
Fairfax was appointed oomniander-in-oliiof, and John 
Skippon, woriny captain of the London train bands, 
major-general ; while the intermediate dignity, that of 
lieutenant-general, was left open fur Cromwell, who, 
as was undei stood by all parties, would have fo bo 
exempted fjom the A^t, as the grcjitost military 
leadegr of tho day. The “now moder* was coin- 
]Jeted and passed liy the commons, tog^hor with tho 
second Solf-deriying Ordinance, on tho 3(fth of March, 
and on the following day the bills were sent to the 
n ppor house. Fiirth or resistance to measures approved 
of by tho whole nation had now become impiJSsible 
on the part of the lords, and they fjavo their consent 
to them, with scarcely any debate, on tho ijrd of 
‘April. The date opened a now epoch in tho over 
more rapid march of the revolution. 

On tho same day on which tho Self-denying Oixli- 
nanco was passetl by tlie lords, tho carls of Essex and 
of Manchester, together with all the other peers who 
had hold commands in tlio army, sinrcmtercd tli'ftir 
. commissions, the fenaner gcnoral-iu-chiof making it a 
jMjiutof stating, in tho letter containing his resigna- 
tion, that ho Rad performed liis duly with faithfulness 
in the army “raised for tho dofenro of tho king, 

I parliament, and kingdom.*' A few licuus aftsr the i 
I missive of JQssox had boon road before the commons, 

! Sir Thomas Fail fax was solemnly inti od need into the 
house, pi^esontcd to the members as tlie now lord- 
general, and his commission handed to him by the 
Speaker. In it, the royal authority, and oven exist- 
ence of tho majesty wfioitf Essex had professed to 
serve, was quietly ignored, tho army being referred 
to as assembled, not “ for tho defence of tho king,” 
bift, more tiiithfully, for that of parliament and tho 
nation, Fairfax assumed command forthwith, osta- 
blishing his head-quarters at Windsor Castle, and 
sotting actively to work in tho task of rcorgimising 
and ro-rocniiting tlio army, his grxsat object being to 
get the kind of men recommended by Cromwell, 

“ such men as had t^He fear of God before them, and 
made some conscience of what they did.” IIo was 
very ^UGoessful in this undertaking, and witli tlic 
active assietance of Major-general Skiprion, most 
jpopular of all military commanders, old or now, 
succeeded in raising, oquippirjig, and drillingf a body 
of men such as for valour and discipline Im never 
been brought into the field in thg same number since 
the beginning of tho civil war. ^ 

Their valour was sbon to be tested, for the king, af- 
frighted "at immense energy developed all on a 
fiuddon hy his opponents, kept arming, too, with all 
haste. evidentlyJbent on staking his fortune iti anoUwm 


great battle. To meob Inm, Fairfax us wcM as tho par- 
liamentary Committee uf Both Kingdoms, representing, 
since tho death of l\ym, tho executive in Iho war de- 
artinont, exerted Ihemsolves to the utmost, lK»th in 
astening on tho reorganiKaiion of the army, and con- 
centrating all available troops between tho 1'hamcs uml 
tho Severn, so as to interriii»t the king’s coinTnnul<*«tion 
with the w#st of England. Cromwell, who had heeii 
sent with Sir William Waller to ojiposo the pi ogress 
of tholteyalists in Somerset and OJouccstei*sliiro, wa.s 
ordered, on his rotiii*n to Windsor in the middle of 
April, to prevent tJio jiiiictinn of Ihipert’s liorse with 
the forces under tho immediato command of Chailes, 
whose bead -quarters wci o stilJ at Oxford. Tic executwl 
his commission in the most brilliant ruunner, defeating 
the Royalists in ihrce^succcssive engagements, at Js]i]> 
Bridge, Witney, and Hampton Bush; and after that 
Btoituod Blctehington House, % fortified mansion not 
far fiom Oxford, garrisoned by sonio hundred Cava- 
liers, under the command of *Colonel Windel>an^ . 
Tlie Joss of the latter phu*o, upon wliidi ho set great 
stole, enraged Charles so much that ho ordered Windo- 
bank to be shot fiti- cow ml ice, but without a proper 
trial; and#the nnha]>py colonel was murdered accord- 
higly, “ with his back to th(3 wall of ]\bu'ton Collcgo.” 
In tho meanwhile, amidst his small but not nn- 
iniportani victories, Crom wolfs term of niililaiy ser- 
vicje, according to the prescriptions of the Self- deny ing 
Ordinance, was coming to an end; ami as tho fiiuil 
day approached ho hurrii^d once irioio to licad-qnarteis 
at Windsor, “to kiss the gcncMar« luiml and take 
leave of hiim” JIo arrivc<l late at night; hut the 
next inoniing, “ ore ho came Ibrfli from his ehamlHU ” 
a letter was handed to him, under ilio seal of tho 
Committoo of Both Kingdoms, dosiwiig that lie would 
retain liis command “for forty days.” Hcfne lh (3 
forty days had run out Cromwell had adder! arjotht*r 
great deed to liis military fame, laising him above 
the Sidf'douying Ordinance, with the hli:uh)W of Ids 
sword cast all over England. 

Aroused hy the progress of tho parliamentary 
forces, who wore gradually surrounding his lioad- 
quarters, tho king left O\foid on the 10th of May 
with tho whole of his aimy, numbering somo ten i 
thousand men. Breaking easily through ilio thin 1 
linos of •his opponents, he advanced towaids Rupert, i 
who was ravaging Gloucestershire, and joining his | 
troops, chiefly horse, to his own, set out on a march I 
northward to relievo Chester, c-losoly b<*siegod by a 
small body of Parli.imontuiians under Sir Will tan I 
Brerofon. TJicy raised tho siege on tho approach of 
the royal army, upon which Charles suddenly tnrn<'d 
roiyid to tho north-east, and advancing in long stiidcs 
through Staffordshire, throw liimscU’ tipon Leicester, 
which ho captured, after but slight i-osistanco, on the 
1st of Jane. Tho report of it akirmed Fairfax, who 
was preparing tho siege of Oxfuid, and leaving it, ho 
immeiVately advanced to Northampton, where ho was 
joined by Cromwell on the^Wtli Juno, after which 
•Wtli started off in pursuit of the king. On the 
evening of the second day, Friday, the 13th of Juno, 
tho van of the parliamantaiy army came in sight of^ - 
tlio forefa Bt' Charles, idly on tlio holders of* 

Leicester and Noriliamptoiihliire, quite ignorant of 
tho approach of any enemy 
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“ Every boiiy bclicjvej,*' as recorded by OJarendon, 
“ that Fairfax’s army was much dispirited, and that it 
was ndw led out (»f the way that it might recover 
coiirage before it should bo brought to fight with so 
victorious troops as the king’s wore ; and thcreforo 
fliat it was best to find them out whilst their fear 
was yet upon them. All men concluded that to bo 
true which their own wishes suggested to them. 
And so the army nmrohod to D.ivontry, in North- 
amptonshire, where, for want of knowing whfere the 
cnoiny was, the king lomaincd in a quiet posture 
tho space of five days.” His majesty was amusing 
‘ liimself shooting hares and rabbits when the news 
of the approach of the J’arlianientariaus arrived. 
"Upon the 13th of June,” Clarendon continues, 
" the king' received intelligence that Faiifax was 
advanced to Northampton with a strong army, mudi 
superior to the numbers he had forinei ly boem ad- 
vertised of. Whereupon ho retired the next day 
to IIarlx)rough, am! meant to have gone back to 
Leicester, that ho might draw more foot out of 
Newark, and stand upon his defence till the other 
forces which he expected could cotiio up to him. Ihit 
that very night an alarm was brought to I^ai borough 
that Fairfax himself was quartered within six miles. 
A council was lirescntly called, and the former resolu- 
tion of retiring presently laid aside, and a new one as 
gnuhly taken * to fight,* for which tlioie was always 
an immoclorato appetite wiion tlio enemy was within 
any distanco. 'J^hoy would nc-+ stay to expect his 
coming, but would go buck to JJlC(^t him. And so in 
the morning eaily, being Saturday, the i4th of Juno, 
Jill ilic aimy was diawn up on a* rising ground of 
very groat advantage, about a mile south of llar- 
borongli, wliicli v»as left at tlieir back, and there put 
in order to give or icccivo the charge.” King Chai les 
was standing on the field of Naseby to fight his last 
battle. 

‘‘ The old hamlet of Naseby,” sa^'s Carlyle, stands 
yet on its old liill-top, veiy nuich as it aid in Saxem 
days, on the noith-wosti'rn boid<»r of Nor 'liainpton- 
shircs some seven or eiglit miles fiom J^laiket liar* 
lioiougli, in Leicestei-shire, nciiily cu a lii»o, and 
neaily midway between that town and Daventrj*. 
A peaceable old hamlet, of some eight hundred souls ; 
clay cottages for liibuui(3rs, but neatly thatthed and 
swept; smith’s shop, saddler’s shop, bcei-shop, all I'l 
Older, f(»rming a kind of sqnaie whit! h ids olf soutli- 
wards into two ’ong streets; the old chu Ji, with 
its graves, stands iii Iho centre, tlie iiuncatcd sjuro 
finishing itself with a strange old ball, held up by 
lods, a ‘ hollow copper ball, wliich came from lloulogno 
in ITcniy V Ill.’s time -which has, hko lludibias’ 
breeches, Vioc* at the siege of Bulleii.* The giolqgl 
is upland, inooi land ; though now growing C')rp, was 
not ci'i lohcd till th% lasUgeiieiation, and is still some- 
what baio of, wood. It slands nearly in the heart of 
England. Gentle dulncss, taking a turn at etymology, 
sometimes derives Jt fsorn * navel,* thus, * Nflvesby, 
omm Navelsby, fjoiu beftig,' Ac , Ac. Avon Weil, 
Uie distinct source of fthnkospcarc’s Av*m, is on tho 
western slo|>e of the liigh grounds ; Ncu and Welland, 
^streams leading towards Gromwcll’s fcnjcountty, 
/jbegin to gather thcniselvca fiom boggy places on the 
leafilcrn side. Tho gtonnds ho high, ulu aro r.till, in 


their subdivisions, known by tho name of ‘lulls,* as 
‘ Rutput Hill,’ ‘ IVlill Hill,* ‘ Dust lijll/ and tho like, 
preoisoly aa in Kushworth’s titno ; %ut they aro not 
properly hills at all, but broad, blunt, clayey mosses, 
swelling towards and from „each other, like indolent 
waves of a soa, sometimes of miles in oxbent. It was 
on this high moor-groiind, in tho conlio of England, 
that King Charles, on tJic J4th of Juno, 1045, fought 
his last battle.” 

Tho battle commenced at Ion o’clock in tho morning 
by an impetuous ebargo of Rupert’s Jiorsc. The two 
annios were facing eaoh other in very nearly tho 
same strength and oidtu* as on Long Marston Moor, 
except that tho Scoi tihli forces wore absent. IVince 
Rupert commanded tho right wing of tho Royalists, 
with Ilonry Ireton, a pupil of Cromwell, opposite on 
tho parliamentary loft ; tho centio on both sides was 
formed by the bulk of tho infantry, tho king’s under 
tho orders of Lord Ashley, and that of parliament 
under Fairfax; while tho left of tho Royidistg, Icdf 
fmit, half house, was pliuicd under fciir Marmaduko 
Langdalo, find tlio parlitimcnlary light, nearly all 
horse, under Ci'ornwell. Both the pailiamoutary 
army and the king’s were drawn up on elevated 
ground, the fii-st on “Mill Hill,” and the other on 
“Rutput Hill,” with a flat piece of giouud, called 
“ Iboad Moor,” between them, and it was on this 
plain fliat tho bnint of tlio battle w'as fought, liupiu-t, 
nishnig foiward at tho head of Jus (’avaliers witJi 
usual vehemence, at once bruktj down tlio parlia- 
mentary loft, taking six pieces “ of tho icboJs’ host 
cannon;*’ and Iioton, badly wounded in tho charge, 
haring bflen made a primmer, his men fled in all 
directions, hotly pursued by tho Royalists. While 
thus one pait of •each aimy was witlidiawu from the* 
field, a tough contest went on lietwecn tlio roniHining 
foices, headed by Faiifux apd Cromwell on the uiio 
bide, and .^shloy and Langdalo on the other. As 
deHcrilxd by Olaicndon, ‘m/ic Loifl Ashley with his 
foot, though against tho lull, ad\auccd ^q^ou Ihcii’ i 
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foot, who discharged their cannon at them, hut over- 
shot them, and shfdid their mnsketoers too. For the 
foot on either side hftrdty saw each other till they 
were within carabine shot, and so only gave one 
volley; the king’s foot, acsoording to their nsnal 
! custom, falling in with their swords ond the butt- 
end of their muskets, with which they did very 
notable execution, and put tbo enemy into 
disorder and confusion.*' 

The hand-to-hand stnigglo continued for about 
an hour, Fairfax himself, with Skippon and other 
parliamentary leaders, fighting on foot like common 
soldiers, alternate!}’' retreating and advancing, but 
at length driving tlie Royalists back in disordi^r. 
Reforo this had l)een accompli shod, tho onset of 
Oromweirs horse upon the king’s left wing, under 
Sir Marmaduke Tjungdalo, had led to a complete 
I'oiit of the latter, decisive of the fate of the day. 
Overthrown on this side, tho whole of tho king’s 
ar|ny got into wild cfmfusion, as if seized by a 
|)ani(^ and though Rupert returned from “ his fatal 
success ” at the time the swords of ilio Ir^^nsidos weio 
flashing over tho heads, and hewing away at the 
backs of fjangdale's troopers; and though Charles 
himself, with a reserve of horse, composed chiefly t)f 
noblemen and gentlemen, made tgi advance fo tho 
front, tlio flight soon became universal. The king’s 
troops, Lord Clarendon ex])]aina, “having, as they 
thought, acted thoir parts, could never bo brouglit to 
rally themselves again in order, or to charge the 
enemy. And that diJforence was observable shortly 
from the beginning of tho war in tho discipline of tlie 
king’s troops and of thosc^ which marchoi under ^ho 
command of (Vomwoll — f(»r it was only under him, 
and had never boon notorious undoi^ Fmex or Waller 
— thiiA tliough the king’s iro(*jis prevailed in the 
charge, and routed those they charged, they never 
rallitwl themselves again in order, nor could bo brouglit 
(o make a se<Jond charge again the samo^lay; which 
was the rdison lliat tliey had not an entire victory at 
E<lgehill. Whereas (’roni well’s tioops, if they pre- 
vailed, or though they were beaten and routed, pre- 
sently rallied again and stood in good order.” It was 
a notable “ diflerene^,” tjio one thus jjainly recorded 
by an enemy, exhibiting fn a staking manner tho 
comparative valour and value of soldfers fighting for 
p^y or plunder, and of men battling for freedom and 
religion. 

The defeat of the Royalists on the field of Niiseby 
was absolute and irretrievable. Tho king hiinscif 
made great efforts to rally his flying soldgirs, but tJiey 
wore utterly useless, and about ^ne o’clock in tho 
afternoon, at tbo end of not more tlian three hours’ 
fighting, he was xorced from tho ground by tho 
tumultuous cuiTont that was receding backward, and 
driven on to Leicester, which lie reached in the 
evening with two thousand Cavaliers. Behind him, 
on the broad dark mm^rland, now swiined red with 
blood, throe thousand stalwaii men which hjjlft rallied 
round his standard in tho morning Vero l}nng dead 
and wounded, and eight thousaial more, together with ‘ 
all his cannon, guns, ammunition, Vnd baggage, wore 
laid hold of by the pursuing troops of Cioniwell and 
Fairfax. "Amon^ tho prisoners made by tlie parlia- 
mentary forces were a groat many English “ ladies of 
vc^i. n. • * •• 


quality in carvittges,” and some ten seflro* Irish hulies, 
not of quality, “ with* long Rkean-kniyos about a foot 
ill lonf^b.” More impnrifiui than tlio ciipturo of these 
camp follou'brs in silks and lags, indisponsjiblc adjunct 
of royalist armies, was that of tho piivuio carriage 
containing his CAbinot, with a huge number of Icttsi's, 
and a quantity of “ most secret pa])ors.” All those 
wore sent to London, and Imviug heeii carefully in- 
spected by*tho (kunmitteo of Both Kingdoms, the 
irouse«of Commons on its roooinmendutloii ordoiod 
that all the letters and other doeuincnts should be 
publicly load at Guildhall. 

Tho reading took jilaoo on tlio api>olntod tlio 
flrd of duly, amidst an immense concourse of ])or- 
Hons, many of whom had come from a long distance 
It made a piofonnd impression, dispellin^j all doubts 
as to tho p<*rfidy amf hypooi isy of 01nrl(*N. “ Fiom 

the ^reading of his letters,” Thomas JVfay recorded, 
“ many discourses of the peojile arose, for in them 
appeared his transactions witjji the Iiish rebels, 
and with tho queen for assisianci^ from France and 
tlie fliiko of Loiraine. Many good men wore s* rry 
that tho king’s actions agreed no better with his 
words; that lie openly protested befon* God, with 
horrid iin|hecatioiis, that he endeavoured nothing so 
much as tho preservation of tho Bri^testant religion 
and rooting out of p(q>oiy, yet in the moautimt*, 
underhand, ho promised to the Irish rohola an abroga- 
tion of tho laws against thorn, which was coniiary t^i 
his expressed promise contained in these words : ‘ I 
will never abiogafe the laws against the papists.’ 
And again lie said, * 1 abhor of bringing foreign 
soldiers into *the#kingdom and yet ho solicited the 
dnko of Lorraine, tho French, the J)am's, and tJie veiy 
Irish, for assistance. They woie V'^xed also that the 
king was so much nih^d by tlie ivill of liis wife, as to 
do ovoiy^thing by her prostiript; and that jieai'o, war, 
religion, and parliament, shonhl Li at her dispisal.” 
’riiero was a loud demand on all sides to liave the 
docnmenls thus exhibiting llic cliaiactcr of Oliarlcs 
piinted , and parliament having given its appioval, a 
small quarto a]>pcared soon aftc5i,t‘iititled “ TLi King’s 
Cabinet opened ; or ciuUiii pai’kots of seend lei tors and 
papt'rs, written by the king’s liand, and lakiiii fiom 
ills portfolio on the field of iskiseby, llio 1 Ith of June, 
1()45, bj the victorious Sir Tlioinas Fail fax, in which 
are revealed many mystcihjs of state, which fully 
justify tho cause for which Sir Thomas Fairfax gave 
battle on tluit memorable day.” Tho little book diil 
as much as ?sa‘'oby Ixittlo to ruin despolisru, 

Viitnally, tlio causo of Charles was lost on the field 
of Kaseby. 11 is friemls tuid councillors confliss^d it 
openly ; and had ho himself but had tho slightest 
regard for the sufferings and misery of tho people, he 
must have felt it liis duty, obstinate Us ho was, either 
to submit to tho propositions of parliament, or to witli- 
draw from tho realm, and thus aid tho fcaiful intes- 
tii y contest. However, the king did neither, but 
contiijiiod his course of war and devastation, rather 
increasing than diminishii^ fts lu^vrors. Being unable 
to h^^ld lumself any longer in the midland counties, 
ho hurried, with tho handful of Cavaliers still remain- 
ing faithful to hifl person, into Wales, pvoccwling in 
quick sAgflls , from ;Leicostor to iJei'cford , fiom here' 
to Raglan Castle, fteat ^f tho marquis of Worcester. 

2 r 
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head of the fcatholio party, and richest tioblonian in 
lOngland, and from thence on to Cardiff, where ho 
stopped for some weeks, as if in indecision what to do 
next. Koports of the most gloomy kind wci-e reaching 
him evciy day and almost every liour. Leicester 
had Biirrendored at the first summons ; Bndgewator, 
hitherto deemed all but impregnable, capitulated after 
a short siege; and the last three fortr(y:;sos in the 
north garrisoned by Loyalists, Carlisle, Pontefract, 
and Scarborough, fell one after tho other, into the 
hands of the Scottish army which had been investing 
ihem. Having acliicvcd tlieir task in that direction, 
tho Scots atlvanood in full force towards Hereford and 
Monmoutbshii’e, ujhui which Charles, deeming himself 
no longer safe in his retreat, hastily quitted Cardiff, 
and flying 'across tho kingdom, throw himself into 
Nowark-upon-Tront, one of the great strongholds of 
his party. • 

There was evidently no plan or ohjeot whatever 
in this movement, knd hearing that tlio Scottish 
liorso wore at his heels, tho king rushed again to 
the west, by way of Oxford, declaring his intention 
to relievo Hereford, to tho siege of which a portion 
of tho troops of Scotland had sat down. cThey fled 
at his approach eastward, probably intimidated by 
Iho boldness of his inarch, and under tho irnprossion 
that ho had succeeded in raising a new army, and 
(Miarles joyfully entered its gates, full of the belief 
that the star of his fortune was onco more in the 
ascendant. But a day had scarcely elapsed before he 
was crushed under the weight of overwhelming evil 
intelligence. Though flying about wildly thiough 
tlie more central parts of tho kingdom, the main hopes 
of Charles to renew tho war on a larger scale lested 
on tho possession of the west of England, and the 
certainty that ho held still the greatest place in the 
west, tho city of Bi’istol. All else being lost, ho hoped 
to bo able to establish hero his head-quarters and the 
seat of his government, in such an imposing manner 
as to give courage to his wavoiing fiionds, to attract 
new bodies of troops around his person, and in tho 


end to punish the rebels against his (tuthority. But 
ho had not hoen many hours at Hereford before he 
was horrified by tho terrible news or the surrender of 
Bristol to tho parliamentary forces under Fair&x. 
Tho city, mainstay of all the hopes of Charles, he 
loamt, had fallen on the first assault, ski not only 
this, but liad boon given up by tho boldest of royalist 
commanders, his own nephew. Prince Kupert. 

For a moment tho king seomod as it stunned by 
the intelligonoo that the capital of tho west of Eng- 
land had surrendered, and that Kupert himself, who 
had solemnly promised to hold it at least four months, 
had given it up to tho enemy. “ He so little appre- 
hended,” Clarendon says, “ the terrible information of 
the surrender of Bristol, that if the evidence thereof 
had not been unquestionable, it could never liave 
been believed.” Kecovorod from his stupor, Charles 
sat down to pen a letter to Prince Kupert — a curious 
document in more than one sense. ** Nephew,” tho 
king wrote, dating Hereford, the 14th ^ptember, 
1645, “ thougl tho loss of Bristol bo a great blow to 
me, yet your surrendering it as you did is of so much 
affliction to me that it makes mo not ordy foiget tho 
consideration of that place, but is likewise the gi'eatost 
trial of my constancy that hath yet befallen mo. For 
what is to be done, after one that is so near to mo as 
you are, both in blood and friendship, submits himself 
to so moan an action — I give it the easiest tonn. 1 
have so much to say that I will say no more of it ; 
only, lest rashness of judgment be laid to my charge, 

I must remember you of your letter of the 12th of 
August, whereby you assured me that, if no mutiny 
hajqiened, you would keep Bristol for four months. 
Did you keep it four days ? Wes tliere anything liko 
a mutiny ? MoreP questions might be asked, but now, 

1 confess, to little purpose. My conclusion ^is to 
desire you to seek your subsistence, until it shall 
please God to determine of my condition, some where 
beyond seas, to which end I send you herewith a 
pass. And I pray God to make yon sensible of your 
present condition, and give you means to redeem 
' what you have lost; for 1 shall 
have no greater joy in a victory 
than a jest bccasion, without blusli- 
ing, to assui e you of my being your 
loving uncle, and most faithful 
friend. Chailos Itex.” Kupert did 
not accept tho royal order with be- 
coming meekness, for instead of 
seeking a “ subsistence ” as reconi- 
mended “ somewhere beyond seas,” 
ho quietly trotted off, in the midst 
of a goodly nu^ibor of friends and 
boon companions, to Oxford, paying 
not the least regard to the mandate 
of tho ‘‘loving uncle.” Though 
ever so many l^ttles had been lost, 
over 80 many towns been surren- • 
dered,*and over so many “ ladies of 
quality ” been taken from the gallant 
OvWiers, life yot offered many plea- 
sant things in the merry land of 
England, and it seemed utterly fool- 
ish to quit it in haste. So Bupert 
sent his compliments to Charles Kex, 
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telling him tRsrt ho was as sensible of his condition 
as could be desirodibut that for the present he was 
determined not lo leave the country. 

It was impossible for Charles to be in a more 
pitiable, if pot dospigabfe, position than that in which 
he had now fallen. All those ho counted his friends 
were leaving him one after another ; his orders were 
disregarded and opposed in his very presence; his 
movements were watched by followers ready to turn 
enemies at any moment; and the few troops still 
adhering to his fortune in Wales and the western 
counties were gradually sinking into the condition of 
mere robbers and highwaymen. The ebb of his mis- 
fortunes scorned at the lowest; yet misfoiiuno was 
as far as ever from teaching wisdom to King Charles. 
Still the road was open either to honest reconciliation 
with the nation and its representatives, or to self- 
banishment; but neither suited the king’s peivci’se 
^‘mper and love of obliquity, he being tis much as 
eve# persuaded that double dealing ’sjuuld lead him 
fui-ther than lionosty. lliisiol having fijillen, and 
with it the all but hist chance oi success by arms, 
Charlcjs commenced once more his old system of 
treacherous negotiations, o|.)oning a secret intercourse 
at the same time with the Iritji, the Scotch, the 
Presbyterian party in parliament, and the Inde- 
pendents. To the Irish he promised the re-establish- 
ment of Homan Catholicism, and to the Scotch the 
annihilation of popery and cpiscoiiacy ; to the Prosby- 
totians he engiiged himself to uphold with all his 
might their religious and political principles; and to 
the indepenilents ho gava the solemn assurance (l^at 
if they would join him he would assist them with all 
• his powers in *• rooting out that tyrannical govern- 
menti” tjje presbytery. 

While tljis scheming in all diiections, his majesty 
informed Lord Digby, who was representing his 
inteiosts in Iho west of England, that his nets 
were beiifg so beautifully laid as to give hopes of 
early success in his great object “so to draw either 
the Presbyterians or the Indepondonts to side with 
him for extirpating one the other that ho should be 
really king again.” Piit both partias had too long 
experience of the king’s aujilicity, Q.nd had leanit 
too much fiom tho secret cabinet found on Naseby 
fgjhl, to bo able to tiust liim this time, however 
much they might \)0 inclined to take advantage of 
his humble position; and tho parliamentary loaders 
te whom he addiesscd himself not sending oven 
replies to his messages, all his expectaticsis wore soon 
confined to aid ftom the Irish insurgents. The latter 
were quite willing enter into tho part proposed to 
them, and after some little delay it was settled, by a 
secret agreement concluded at tlio commeneement of 
October, 1C45, that an army of ten thousand Roman 
Catholics was to bo landed immediately at Chester to 
.uphold the royal cause. However, before ^ao Irish 
liad set sail, Chester was ctiptuied.by tho Parlia- 
mentarians, and the last remnant of compact royalist , 
bodies in tho western counties •Injld together by tho 
presence of the pringo of Wales, ])eing dispel sod soon 
after, there was no more ground in England on which 
tho invasion cojild lake place. Driven Ixsfore the 
spreading forces of Cromwell and Fairfax, t}io heir to 
the fiirowii fled^*to the Scilly Islands, preparatory tt 


going to Jersey and France, while the king himself 
started for Newark, “with threo or four hundred 
horse as his entire army, and John Aslibumbam, his 
valet do chambre, as his council.” 

At Newark, where ho arrived on tho last da’J of 
October, Charles had to undergo a last humiliation. 
Leai*ning,,on his arrival at tho place, that Rupert I 
was staying in the noighbouiliood, he gave strict I 
oitloiu that the prince should not bo allowed to ap- 
proach him, issuing at tho same time a writ for his 
confinement at Belvoir Castle “ for not Laving given 
obedience to his former commands.” Notwithstand- 
ing this, Rupert^ accompanied by a suite of a hundred 
[ and twenty Cavaliers, wont riding into Newark, and 
to the intense mortification of the king, was received 
with great demonstrations of honour by the chief 
ofticers of tho garrison, as well us tho governor, Sir 
Richard Willis, who quartered him at his own lesi- 
dence. Fiom hcie Rupert made his way into the 
royal presence, followed by his whole te'ain of ai mod 
merf, and l>oistcrously demanded to bo listened *o ]>y 
his majesty. “Lam come to render an account of 
the loss Bristol,” he cried, “and lo clear myself 
from the imputations that have been cast upon mo.” 
Perplexed, and to some extent iutirtiidated, the king I 
made no reply, and supper being brought in at the 
moment, ho sat down to it, suffered ilio company of 
his nephew, and afterwards withdrew to his looA. 
The next day Charles consented to the calling of a 
council of war, which, presided over by Sir Richard 
Willis, and. made up almost entirely of Rupert’s 
friends, issued a* declaration that Iho prince in sur- 
rendering Bristol had not been deficient ciflior in 
courage or fidelity. Nothing moie^iow could bo done I 
by tho king against the nephew who had become his 
master, ilowovor, to punish Sir Rioliaid Willis as far 
as he was able to do, ho announced to the latter that 
he intended to remove him fiom his post as governor, 
in order to make him captain of tho nyal lim guaids. 
Sir Richard boldly icfused to submit to this aiiango- 
menl, doclariug that people would regaid his lemoval | 
as a disgrace; and that, b(‘Kides, ho was not rich 
enough to fill tho place near his majesty’s person that ! 
was assigned to him. “I w^ill s(*e to that, and pio- 
vido foii your support,” exclaimed Charles, and left 
j the room. A few hours after, while the much humi- 
liated king was sitting at dinner, Prince Rupert, 8ir 
Richard Willis, and a score of officers of tho garrison, 
rushed into the room. “ What your majesty said to 
me this morning,” sJiouted the irate govoiiior, “is 
now tho talk of the town, and very much to mv dis- 
honour,” “ It is not for any fault he has committed,” 
erfbd Ru|>ert, chiming in, “ tliat Sir Richard loses his 
place, blit for being my friend.” Tho rest of the 
strange scene, painful exhibition of the fall of a ruler 
content with nothing but absolutism, is told by. 
Ciaiendon, “Tho king,” says he, “ was so surprised 
with this manner of bchavi^^ur, that lie rose in some 
j disorder from the table, an^ woufd have gone into his 
bedcliambor, calling Sir Richard Willis to follow 
him, but that tho latter cried aloud ‘ he had received 
public^ iiyury, and therefore ho expected a public* 
satihfactfoii.* Tbk, with what had pjiSRod, so jiro- 
voked his majesty, tha with greater indignation than 
ho was over seen posKSsed with, ho conimandcjJ them 
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‘ fl opart from his prosonce, and to como no more 
info it/ ond this with such circumstances in his looks 
and goistnros, as well ns words, that they appeared 
confoumded and departed ilio room, ashamed of what 
tljoy had done. And j^ot as soon as they came to the 
govennor 8 lionso they sonndod to horse, intending to 
ho gono.^’ Charles intended to bo gone, too, and the 
day nffer his nephew and friends had departed ho 
quitted Newark to seek a last refngo at Oxford. 

I'lie ancient university city, head-quarters of the 
Royalists during the greater part of the civil war, had 
yet not ])oon taken by the forces of parliament, and it 
Avas with the design of encouraging its defenders to 
hold out as long as possible that the king resolved to 
throw himsmf into it, Hut the task was not easily 
at'oonpHshed, the troops of Fairfax holding possession 
of all the country ; and (Charles, therefore, to got fi'om 
Newark to Oxford, l,iad to travel during the dark 
mostly, and over hy-roads. Ho set out from the 
former place, witli liis board shaved off and otherwise 
disguised, an hour before midnight on the 3rd of 
November, attended by several huhdrod horse taken 
from the gaiTison, and a small numl)er of ^Cavaliers, 
anxious of rescuing the majesty of England from a 
state of absolute vagabondage. The flying troop, 
coiling around the king in a firm bcKly, galloped 
ajong fast, reaching Holvoir Castle at three o’clock in 
the morning, without any interruption on the part of 
the railiamentarians, who woto camped thickly in 
this disti ict. At the castle, a strong royalist position 
not ye I captured, good guides woip roiwly, together 
with owe more trooj) of horse, under the governor, Sir 
(lejA’as Lucas, wlio j'clinquished his charge to follow 
his royal master. * The guides,” tlio king’s chancellor 
of 1 ho cxcliequor records, “attended his majesty till 
the break of day, by which time ho was jiast thase 
quartoi'M Jio most apprehended ; but ho was still to 
mat ell between their garrisons, and therefore made no 
delay, but marched all that day, and passed near 
lluiloigh-iipon-the-ITill, a garrison of the enemy, 
From hero some horse waited upon the rear, and took 
and killed some men, who either negligently stayed 
bohind, or Avbow^ horses were tired.” 

1'he rest of the troop, with tlie concealed king in 
their midst, of whoso presence the parliamcnVaiy sol- 
diers did not dream, spurred on fuiiously, riding for 
dear life. ’J’owards the evening, the king was so veiy 
weary and tired, ihal ho was compelled to rest and sleep 
for the space of four l.ours, in a village within eight 
miles of Northampton. At ton of the clock that night 
they began to march again, and were before day the 
m^xt morning past Davontry, and before noon copio 
to IkiTibury, whbro the Oxford horse were ready and 
Avaited upon his majesty, and conducted him safe to 
( )xford that day, Aend so^ho finished the most tedious 
and grievous maich that ever king was exercised in.” 
(Jharles arrived at Oxford utterly helpless, and all 
hut bopoloss. Ho had idea what to do, nor where 
turn; and for more 'tlian a week he seemed < 
utterly piostiate, at moments a prey to passionate 
bursts of despair, and at others sunk in deep silence 
and jjloom. All the people around him, la$t i^therenls 
in misfortune, in the meanwhile pressed upon him 
the necessity to enter into fresh negotiations with the 
parliamentary^govemment, to cease treating the re- 
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presontatives of the nation as " rehells,” and to make 
peace on the best terms that (fculd *bo obtained, or, 
indeed, on any terms. Cliarles gaA^e way before the 
pressure, though much against his inclinations, and at 
the beginning of December fortvardod a^iessage to 
the lords and commons, offering negotiations, and 
asking “ that they would send a safe-conduct for the 
duke of Richmond, tlio earl of Southampton, Mr, John 
Ashburnham, and Mr. Geoffrey Palmer, by whom he 
would make such particular propositions to them as 
ho hoped would produce a peace.” 

Jt was* too late. Never had parliament been less 
inclined to peace negotiations, never more distrustful 
of the king’s veracity and go(xl intentions. At the 
voiy time when Charles asked the sale-conduct for 
his valet and three other gentlemen te carry “par- 
ticular propositions,” the leaders of the House of 
Commons hold in tlieir handj) the «x)ret documents 
disclosing his Irish intrigues, and his all but^sur- 
ccssful aitenip.i to have England invaded from the 
Avost, and S(ff; tip* Roman Catholicism, A singular 
accidoTit brought these notable pajiers to Westminster. 
On the 17th of Oofobor, the archbishop of Tiiam, one 
of fhe^ reliel leaders, was slain in a skirmish under 
the walls of Slig6, and in his caniage were found 
copies pf the secret treaty just before conolnded by 
his party, as well as letters reflating to the whole 
course of negotiations between the king and the 
Roman Catholics. Though aware of the duplicity of 
Charles, the members of the Committee of Roth 
Kingdoms were so startled at the receipt of these 
docffjments/ that they thought it necessary to keep 
them secret for a while, until the king had arrived at 
Oxford, wh<m, learning that ho was going to make 
another trial to beguile them with fair and^fiilse 
Avords, they laid everything before ixirliament. 

It was all t'hat was wanting to drive the members in i 
Auolent antagonism to Charles, such as they had never | 
before exhibited. For some time past the constitu- 
tion of the commons liad been undergoing a gradual 
change, reflex of a similar change in the nation. The 
brilliant victories of Cromwell and his Ironsides, and 
the high and manly tone tfhat' pervaded the actions of 
his parly, in tho cabinet as in the field, had given an 
immense increase of ])Ower to tho Independents, so 
tliat they wore fast lising from a minority into'^a 
majority, I'o place their infliienoo on a secure basis, 
they tried hard to infuse new blood into pailiament, 
aware that they could rely upon the constituencies of 
at least thtf towns; ami though tho IVesbytorians 
made all possible efforts to couTiteract this sohomew 
they had to give way at last. R was first piojxjsed 
on the 13th of September, 1644, to fill up the vacant 
places of those who had openly embrae^ iho royal 
cause, as well as of the “ Trimmers,” who had slipped 
quietly away from Westminster by new elections, but 
after a stermy discussion tho motion was negatived by ‘ 
a considerable majority? liut it was brought forwai^ 
again and again under various forms, till it passed at 
last at the end oil eleven months. On the 2Ut of 
August, 1646, while the echo of Naseby’s victory was 
resounding through London, the commons voted, 
upon a i^tition fiom the citizens oftSouthwarik, but 
by a majority of only three members, that various 
&>roughs not represented in parliamejit should4iave 
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writs for nevr elocjtions sent to thorn; the* places 
speciiled in the*fin#t Jnstanoe being HyUie, Southwark* 
and Bury St. Etlmuiids. The door, once opened in this 
manner, could no more be closed, and before the year 
had come to an end, there wei^ one hundred and forty- 
six new man seated^in the House of Commons. With 
a few exceplions, and those of no importance, the new 
representatives of the nation were Independents, some 
uf them of the sternest sort, pioclaiming their hatred 
of absolutism not only, but of royalty. ^Hiua finally, 
when the king seemcMi really inclined, if not to bo 
honest, at least to bo humble, negotiating liad become 
all but imixissible. Swiftly the tide had boon running; 
far more swift than 'the timid, the wavering, and the 
too subtle ones expected, and now it was too late. 

To the king’s demand to accredit his valet and 
three other courtly personages as peace commissioners, 
the or)mmoiis, speaking in the names of both houses of 
parliament, made a curt loply. They told his majesty 
that, it would bo ?noonvement, and might bo of 
d(ingeious consequence, to admit ^ose lords and 
gentlemen to come to thorn; but that they were 
preparing some propositions which, when finished, 
should bo sent to his majesty in bills, to be signed by 
liim, which would bo the only way to p:i;^Mluce a 
peace,” The answer greatly idisoomdted Charles, 
who had been led to expect the iminodiate acceptance 
of his propositions. Fora moment, ho again* assumed 
a high tone, and then relapsed into the silent mood, 
declaiing himself careless as to what might happen. 
A hint from his valet Ashbumham, who had bocx)m 0 
one of his principal advisers, after a while decided 
him on striking out a new plan. Itpwas t^ put 
himself in poraonal intercourse with the parliamontaiy 
leaders at VV cstminstor, to see what ho could eflTcot 
by^tho cliarm of his kingly manners and language. 
Bofore carrying out this design, conscious that there 
M^ould bo greater safety for his own pmson if his heir 
was out of the way, Charles ordorcu the prince of | 
VV'ales to leave the Scilly Islands, where he bad taken | 
refuge, and to go abioad, either to Denmark, Franco, 
or the Netherlands. • 

“ I have resolved,” Charles told Ills sou, in a letter 
dated Oxford, the #7tb of December, 16-15, “to 
proix^e a personal treaty to the iebels at London, 
in order to which a lruinj.Kjt is by this time theio. 
•My real security will be your being in another 
country, as also a chief argument, which speaks 
itself without an orator, to make the rebels heaikeu 
* and yield to reason.” The message forwarded by 
his majesty to the rebels ” was coushed in excood- 
ingly polite phrases, with ndt a trace of the old 
sublimity about fit. Charles condescended to say, 
“ that since all other overtures had proved ineffectual, 
he desired to enter into a personal treaty with the 
two houses of parliament at Westminster, and the 
commissipners of the parliament of Scotland, upon all 
matters which might conduce to the pcac^and happi- 
ness of the distmetod kiligdomiS^” His conditions 
were that he “ would come to London or Westminstgr 
with such of his servants iv)w attended him, and 
their followers, #iot exceeding in the whole the 
number of three hundred persons, if ho niight have^ 
the engagement of the two liouscs of parliament, the 
commissionefs of the parliament of Scotland, of the 


chief commanders Sir 'J’hoiuiis F&irfe,x*s army, and 
of those of the ^oottisli anny, for liis froo and safe 
coming to and abode in Loudon, or Westminster, for 
the space of forty days, and, after that tijue, for his 
free and safe repair to Oxford, Woicoster, or Newark, 
if a jxjaoo should not bo concluded.” Six n«#ntlw 
beforo, the offer in all prolmbility v^ould have boon 
willingly accepted, but now it was out of date. 
Nasoby, the o^nod private cabinet, and the secret 
Insk treaty, had tuuglii new things, and one hundtetl 
and forty««ix new men in the commons were standing 
ranged in dense phalanx with the old “rebels” 
against all proposals coming from a perjured king. 

There was some difficulty for the majority in 
detuding upon a judicious reply to tho king’s offer,* 
which, viewed superficially, looked fair ^enough ; and 
while tho extreme i)arty among tho Jndopondents 
seemed inclined to leave ^ altogether unanswered, 
the more moderalo memWs desired to keep the door 
of communication open as fai^as possible. A middle 
course was adopted nnally in sondingpliarlos a reply, 
biff framed in somewhat severe terms. The commons 
told him that would not bo desirable, nor could 
they gi^ their consent that ho should appear in tli<> 
capital Tor the moitient, “ after so mueli innocent 
blood shod in the war by bis commands and coni' 
missioiis.” They stated further, “ that until satisfac- 
tion and security were first given to both kingdoms, 
his majesty’s coming tbitlier would not only nuU be 
oonvoniont, nor could be by them assented to, but 
they did not apprehend it to be a moaiis conducing to 
l>oaoo to accept a treaty for a few days with any 
thoughts or flntontions of roluiniiig to hostility 
again.” The commons finally remarked, very justly, 

“ that his majesty desired the engagement, not only i.f 
the i)ai liament, but uf the chiet* commuTuh'ra in 8ir 
Thomas Fail fax’s army, and tho^e of tho Scott 
' army, which was against tho privilege of parliarmuit, 
as those could not bo joined by them who weie 
subject and subordinate to thoir authoiity ” 

Charles exhibited gioat iuitation on receiving a 
reply ho little looked for, and its bitloinoss made him 
give vent once more to some irrational th roatw as to the 
way ho meant to punish all his adversaries. Theio 
came a quick answer to thorn iu the shape of a 
paili|j,montary oulinanoo, voted by huge mujorities in 
both houses. It was resolved and ordered “ that if 
the king should, contrary to tlie advice of the i>ar- 
liameut already given to him, come, cr attempt to 
come, within tlie lines of corumiinicatiori, lliat 
then tho Committee of the Militia should lalso 
such forces as they should think fit to pitnentany 
tumult that might arise by his coming, and to 
^suppress any that should hap|)on ; and to apprehend 
any that should come with him, hr resort to him— 
and to secure his person from danger.*^ To secure 
>ns majesty V person from* dan^r, tho commandei-in- 
chief of the parliamentary forces 4ikewi80 reoeivi d 
iuMruotions to proceed as fast as possible with tho 
preparations for invest^n^ and reducing the city of 
Oxford. Hitherto, Fairfiix, as well as (hxniiwell and 
the principal of the other generals, liad diieoted their 
chief ^©qdoavours to the dihporhiun of the remnants of 
tho r 03 ’alist army,;.Bpread in many flying hands over 
the west of Euglond and having accomplished thoir 
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work with mfich sucdess, the liEipt^]taak of the civil 
w^ar devolved upon them. The hoard havinji; been 
stripped of pawns, knights, bishops, and castles, it 
became time to offer checkmate to the king. 

The great game, it was felt by all pai-ties, was now 
fost^drawing to an end. At the be^nning of Feb- 
i I'uary, 1046, Fairfax’s troops had come up to Oxford 
on all sides, but there was some hesitation tc^begin the 
actual siege, owing to an entire indecision of the 
parliamentary leaders os to what to do with the* king 
after ho had been captured. ’J’ho wavering was taken 
advantage of hy the few remaining friends of the king 
to make an attempt to save him. A French gentle- 
man, monsieur de !Montrenil, specially deputed by 
Ilenrietfa Maria to assist her royal consort in his 
distress, toole^the lead in the matter, and on his press- 
ing demand (Charles allowed tho opening of negotia- 
tions both wdth the leaders of the Covenanting army 
and tho memhors of tho government of Scotland for 
giving him an asylum and protection. It was a 
delicate task, and Montreuil did not execute it vpry 
well. Itobufied, in the first instance, by the Scottish 
commissioners in TiOndon, and convinced, by ajoxiniey 
to Edinburgh, that there was nothing to h 4 i»po from 
tho Scottish parliament, the French diplomatist at last 
addressed himself ^to tho generals of the army besieg- 
ing l^ewark, who had so many fair words for him 
that ho thought himself warranted to promise the 
kiiig that if he would fly into the camp of tho Soots 
they would receive him as their If'gitimato sovereign, 
sheltor him fiom danger, and co-operate with him in 
coming to an agit'orncni with tho English parliament. 
But a second trip to Kewaik camp, anU close coramu- 
nicafiun with a iiumbor of fho officers there, altered 
somewhat tho opinion of monsieur de Montreuil, and 
on gV3tting back to Ox Ibid ho hifoimcd Charles that 
ho Jjad been too sanguine before, and did not think 
that the Scots would bo inclined after all to raise 
their arms in his favour. However, the king in tho 
meanuliile had made up his mind to trust himself 
among and seek the aid of his Scottish subjects, in 
which resolve ho was strongly backed by Henrietta 
Maria, who in seveial letters, following close upon 
each other, exhorted him to lose not a moment in 
canying out tho plan first pi o|Kised by her agent. 

Tune, indeed, was not to bo lost, fur tho iroii*circlo 
pi-epared to enclose the head-ipiarters of Charles was 
drawing more and rivoro close; and thougliSir Thomas 
Fairfax moved w^r.h extreme slowness, ns il not voiy 
anxious to have an illustrious piisoner upon his hands, 
it was absolutely certain that before the month of April 
had come toaii end tho ancient city would bo within his 
grasp. Though strongly fortified, surroundeci on three 
sides by the Isis a^id the Charwell, and on the fourth 
by strnng fbHifloations, Oxford was altogether unable 
to suslam a siege, bejpg in want of piovisions and 
ammunition as well as soldiers. Nothing therefore 
remained for the king but either to go boldly over 
into the parliamenUiy cani^, or to fly. Charles chose 
tl.e latter altemativo, and a Kttlo before midnight on 
Monday, tho 27th of Apiil, he rode over Magdalen 
j>ridge out of Oxford, his beard cut, his features 
filiaded hy a brf»ad brimmed hat, and a coarse^ cloak 
strapped round his waist. 

In his flight tho king was Jiccoinpanied by only two 
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pensons, John Ashbumham, his valet^ jiow personify- 
ing tho master, his majesty riding behind him in groom 
faSiion, and Dr. Hudson, a fox-tiunting divine, well 
aegnainied with all the lanes and by-roads of Oxford- 
shire and neighbouring counties, and engaged on this 
account to act as a guide. To escape puiftuit, in case 
his escape from Oxford should become known to the 
besiegers, Charles and his comiianions first took the 
road to London, by way of Slough and Uxbridge, 
reaching tho latter place, after a hard gallop across 
country, early on the morning of Tuesday, the 28th of 
April, Here they halted for a short while, and then 
spurred on to Hillingdon, a mile and a half nearer to 
the capital, its towel's and steeples almost visible in 
the bright spring sun, Tho king felt more wavering 
tlian ever in his life at this last crisis of his fortunes. 

“ His majesty,” according to Dr. Hudson, “ was much 
perplexed what course 1o resolve upon, whether to go 
to London or north waid.” ^ 

A litilo moral courage only was required to make 
Charles- ride unc.ttonded right into tho midst of tnose 
he conceived his bitter enemies, and to turn them by 
bold confidence into friends. Tho result, in all human 
probabilify, would have brought him back to the throne, 
for loyalty was yet flaming liigh in thousands of breasts, 
and tho sight of a king in the depth of distress was 
enough to gain over many a political foe. But Charles, 
with abimdanco of pbysicfil pluck, had but little of 
mural courage, and after looking for an hour in helpless 
irresolution eastward and north ward, he turned towards 
Tlarrow-on-tho-Hill. Here again, ne-arer still to the 
heart of his kingdom, to the great city the gates of 
whioii ho Alight roach in kn hour’s ride, Charles 
stopped and hesitated, lost in pairful indecision, till 
the sun was sinking in tho west. Then lie turned his 
liorso’s head once more and galloped off to*tbo north. 
Past St. Albans the king and his two companions 
galloped, and^past Dunstable, Ijeighton Buzzard, and 
Newport Pagiiel, proceeding onward froiq thence 
through Northampton into Leicestershire, and stop- 
ping on tho road to accept food and drink from hosjii- 
tablo squires, holding tables over ready spread for 
errant Cavaliers. 

At llarboiongh, in Loicoi^ershiro, (hallos ex- 
pected to moot mansicur de Montreuil ; but the diplo- 
matist 'Was not. there, and uneaHy at his absence, 
the king sent Dr. Hudson to seek him, while ho*' 
himself turned direct oast, and in slow stages, roam- 
ing fiom village to village, and constantly changing 
Ills dLsguise, made his way through tho fens into 
Norfolk. At Downh^m, near the mouth of tho Ouse, 
lie sought for a vessel to convoy him to fcicotland, or 
at least as far as Newcastle; hut I having sought in 
vain, and in constant fear of being made a piisoner, 
he set to wandering through the dreary marshlands 
along the coast of Norfolk and Lincolnshire. After 
roaming about for a week, apparently without any | 
settled puKposo, Charles turned inland towards Not- 
tingham, os if socking ti virit once more tho town 
V^hero he liad raised, not qiiUo three years before, his 
royah standard, embltm' of civil war. But he did not 
gc quite to Nottingham, but stopped short at Kelham , 
Hall, two miles nortli-west of Newark-upon-Trent. 
Kelham Hall for the time being was ’the residence 
and^hetid-quarters of Alexander l^esley, fjtirl of Lev^en, 
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oammander-in-cjiief of the Soottifth foroos in Kngland. 
To him, the loyal .wanderer forthwith introduced 
himself^ and was gratified to see tliat, though evidently 
surprised, the earl and all his officers treated him with 
the most profound respect Having been a vagabond 
for nine dtfys, OharTes once more felt himself king, 
and on the evening of the day of his arrival he siun* 
moned the officer of the guard to give him the pass- 
word for tho night. But Alexander Lesley intorniptcHi 
while Charles was speaking. “ Pardon mo/* said he, 
am tho oldest soldier here: your majesty must 
permit me to give orders/* 

The news of the king having gone into the Scottish 
camp created tho utmost constomation in London. 
In the House of Commons tho belief was general that 
tho whole was a cai-ofiilly preconcerted sohorao of the 
Presbyterian party to crush the Independents, and 
that Charles had given his aid to the former in order 
to bo reinstalled in absolute power, on tho solo con- 
dlltic|i on his part of accepting the Covenant. “ Tho 
parliament,'* says Clarendon, “ were so^isorderod with 
the intelligence tliat at first they rOSolveTl to command 
their general to raise tho siege before Oxford, and to 
march with all expedition to Nowaik ; hut tho Scottish 
commissioners at London diverted them frodi that, 
by assuring them * that all their •orders would meet 
with an absolute olxidionoe in thoir army.* £o they 
made a short despatch to them, in which it was evident 
that they believed tho king had gone to them by 
invitation, atid not out of his own free choice.** The 
leaders of tho Scottish army, on thoir part, wore as 
^lorploxed what^to do with the illustncjjis fugitive 
who hod so suddenly and unexpectedly fallen ^nto 
their hands as tho ludependont majority in tho 
Hoiisp of Commons was in alarm alx)ut their doings ; 
and hcfiring* of tho great agitation in London, and tho 
suspicions agtiinst them, they resolved upon retreating 
further north so as to hold thoir priaso^with greater 
security, • 

Charles was not at all unwilling to bo taken 
nearer to the Bolder, feeling assured that the move- 
ment could not but increase tEo existing jealousy 
between tho Presbyterian and Independent factions, 
from which ho had long hoped to efiaw advaulago; 
and to acceleiate the step ho gavd orders to the 
governor of Newark, a few days after his arrival at 
nolham Hall, to sunender tho place. Tiio command 
was at once obeyed ; and immediately after the carl 
0 / Loven broke up his camp, and with tho whole of his 
forces traversed the cotinties of Nottingham, Yoik, and 
Durham, not resting till he arrived before N^ewcastlc. 
While making in rapid strides for the north, 11*0 
ministers of tho kerk explained to the soldiers the 
state of tho political situation from tho pulpit. The 
first sermon preached before the army of tho Covenant 
on the retreat to the Border, in tho presence of the 
king and all the generals, was on the text of the three 
last verses of the 19th chapter of tho soconfi book of 
Samuel. Seldom did preachers find if text of Scripture 
more fitting for tho occasion. • . . ^ * 

On tho march from Nottinghalnshiro into North- 
umberland Charles •was treated with much rigour, 
none being allowed access to him but a few persons 
appointed oy the commander-in-chicf of tho Scottish 
army. Arrived*at Newcastle, tho king eamd to und#i- 


stand that he was •completely a prisoner; but bo 
learnt at the same time that there was one means 
offered to him which would not only cud his confiuo- 
ment, but oxieii again the road to the throne. This 
was to accept and to take the oath upon tho Covewiut. 
Charles, as usual, tried to gam his cuds by lial£ 
promises, which Ijoing taken for consout, tho Icadeis 
of the arftiy sent for Alexander JIcndcrson, looked 
upon^as tho most el^uent minister of tho kiik, 
to nudortako his majesty’s conversion to prt'sby- ' 
terianism. Henderson arrived at Newcastle on the 
16th of May, and forthwith began his lalxiurs. But 
his attomiits to instruct tho king were soon turned by 
tho latter into a controversy as to the respective 
merits of episcopacy and presb^^terianisip, tho whole 
ending in a slxaip tBeological skirmish conducted not 
without acrimony on both^sides. Tho discussion 
lasWl for nearly two months, and while it was going 
on Charles, chafing more and jfaoro at his imprison- 
ment, wrote letters to tho governors of all tho tow'ns 
stilk attached to his cause, oidcring them to surro^der 
the places they held at once to tho parliamentary 
forces, which commands were oboyijd in all bnt a few 
instances? Having given this strong proof of his 
desire lor an accommodation with^tho “rebels** in 
London, tbo king addressed tho two houses of parlia- 
ment in a long message. Ho explained his fiignt into 
tho Scottish ciiiiip by stating that “ being informed 
that thoir annies wore marching so fast upon Oxfoid 
as to make tliat no fit place for treating, he did resolve 
to withdraw himself liither only to sectire his own 
person, and* with no intention to continue tbo war 
any longer, or make any division between his two 
kingdoms, but to give such contentment to both as by 
tho blessing of God he might seef a liappy and \|tcll- 
grounded peace.’* To obtain it ho sent tiio draught of, 
a treaty projKising that all questions of religion bhonhl 
he settled “ by tho advice of the divines of both king- 
doms assembled at Westminster/' and that tho com- 
mand of tlio aimy and militia sh(»uld Ikj vested “in 
jjcrsons to bo named for that trust by the two houses 
of pailiameut for tho space of seven yeais, and after 
tho expiration of that toiin as sJiall bo agreed upon 
between his majesty and tlio two houses of parlia- 
ment,** For tho rest, tho king roquosh'd the lords 
and cofnmons to draw up their own conditions of 
peace, and to send them to him speedily, ho “ being 
resolved to conqily with his pailiameut in evor 3 dliiiig 
that should be for tho happiness of his subjects, and 
for the lomoving of all unhapjy diffeionecs that liavo 
piodiujcd so manj' sad effeets." 

The arrival of tho loyal message caus(.d wmm 
debates in l)oth houses. Many of tho coinmons were 
of opinion that it would bo foolish 1:o enter into any 
kind of treaty with an imprisoned monarch, he being 
able to repudiate it aflorvfards tis made under com- 
piilsion; however, there were otheri who thought 
that jt was necessary to make every possible effort to 
wroNst from tho hands of ^efnoBthom allies tho pike 
they had got, and the iatter desire overrulinj^ all 
others, it was resolved to send tho peace propositions 
desired by Charles to Newcastle. Tho.y were carried^ < 
6y fourinflrabers of the low'er liouse and two of the 
upper, one of the i, tlio earl of reuibiuko, acting 
as spokesman. On the 23rd of July tho six coiumis- 
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sioners were ushoi'cd into the ro;yal piesenoo, aud of the House of Commons inquiroff of a friend, a 
Pembroke at once commenced i^oading the dtK3Uincnt member of the advanced Indeflbndeut party. “Kay: 
intrusted to him, demanding, as terms of agreement, what would have become of u« if his majosty had 
lliO adoption of the Covenant by the king, the aboli- accepted them?*’ rejoined the latter, looking vejy 
tiooa of opiMopaoy, the surrender to the parliament for grave and thoughtful. I'lie Refusal Cjf Charles to 
iwciity years of the command of the army, navy, and come to a reconciliation with the parliament, oouplod 
militia, and i-lio exclusion of all who had taken a with his rejection of the Covenant, after two m^ths* 
prominent ]iart in tbo civil war, on the rb^^alist side, controversy with Alexander Henderson, immediately 
from public employ moiit. lleforo the e(ul of Pewbruko altered the attitude of the leaders of the Scottish 
had gone far in Heading the propositions, he was in- aimyand government against him. The chancellor 
toirupted by Charles. “ I bcig your pardon,’* ho cried, plainly and broadly told his majesty that by his act 
“but liavo you any power to treat?” “No, your “ho had lost all his fiiends in i)arliamont, lost the 
mfi johty,” was the rcj)ly. “ In that case,” the king cfipital, and lost the countiy ; and that all England 
' broke out, “ a good honest trumpeter might, but for would join against him us one man to pn>cess and 
the lionouuof tbo thing, have done as much as you.” d(‘pose him, and to set up another governmenC” I’d 
T he earl took no notice of the insult, but contmued this ho added that he must expect no longer to find an 
reading his paper in respectful manner, his col* him and piotection across the border; as a resolu- 
leagnes standing quietly around. Tho task finished, tion had been passed by tlio General Assembly at 
Charles again assumtcd a hauglity attitude. “I sup- Edinburgh, “ that if tho kitfg should refuse to g^vo 
pose,” he exclaimed, “yon do not expect an immediate satislaotion t^ his parliament ho should not Wj por- 
iuiswor fioin me in a business of this imporiahee ?” mittecl to cojpo into Scotland.” In iho wake of this 
“Please your majesty,” Pembroke ^answered, “wo are decision, which they took care to make kiiown, tho 
commanded to slay no longer than ten days.” “ Very Scottish oonunissioners in London handed in a doclara* 
well,” lojoincd llie king ; “ I will give you an answer tion to both houses of parliament, stating, in the name 
in jiroper iimo.”r of their governmpnt, that they wore willing “ fortli- 

The answer, obviously dictated by self-interest, with to sun*ender tho garrisons possessed by them in 
and that desire for peace and for “ the happiness Englatid, which they did keep fur no other end but 
ftf his subjects ” of which Charles had made so mucli the safety and security of their forces.” They 
in his message to parliament . could bo but of one promised, moreover,, “ without delay to recall tlieir 
kind: it was to accept at once, without, hesitation army, rcasunable satisfaction being given for their 
ond without reserve, the propositions laid before him. pains, hazaixls, charges, and sufferings, whereof a 
All tho friends ho had still loft, and all the advisers co^ppotcntc proportion to ht) presently paid to their 
to whom lie applied, entreated and in god him to do army before their disbanding, and security to be 
so; and Hoiiriotta Maria lioi self, in a momentary fit of given for tho r^nainder, at such times hereafter us ' 
discretion, united her voice to those of tho other shall be mutually agreed on.” ,, » 

n,i connsollors in piossing tbo king to submit to the wn- The communication made matters sufficiently plain 
ditions offered by his victorious opixments, which, for a clear understanding to be arrived at. Tho read i- 
tliongh seveic, w^oro not degrading, and altogether noss of the Scottisli allies to leave England on being 
far more fiivourablo than could be expected under tlie paid for their services, included, as was tacitly under- 
ciicumstaiiccs. Ibit Charles withstood with obstinacy, stood on all sides, Iho leaving behind of tho prize that 
apparently more than ever in his life inclined to le- had fallen into tlioii;hands at Kcwaik ; and thisimpor- 
joct the diclates of common sense, and take refuge in taut point once settled, all that remained was to fix 
docept ion. lie still relied upon int i iguos, cai rying on the exact valno,r,in cash, of J^lio “ pains, hazards, chai ges, 
an active s('ciot intercourse with tlio Homan Catholic, and sufferings/’ reibrred to by tho commissioneis. 
insui gents of Ii eland, who contiiinod to in onmse giesit Half a million pounds sterling, it was hinted by 
things; in the first instance money, for which the them, would scarcely bo sufficient compensation fi>r 
king wa.s very eager, seboming to buy thoiewith his tho total amount of all pains and Bufibrings; and to 
liberty. “If yju can piocurii me a laigo sum of accept anything loss would be derogatory to the 
money,” ho told the carl of’ Glamojgan,hLs (;hicf agent natioi* of Scotland. Upon this basis tlie uogotiaixovis 
in Iiehiud, wiio was actively carrying on the negutia- commenced, ,^.ho House of Commons voting, as a first 
tions ; “ if you can procure me a large sum of money, sign of good-will, tho sum of one hundred thousand 
by engaging my kingdoms as security, I sJjall be pounds, in dischaigo of arrears o(j pay to tho army of 
glad, and as soon as I shall have lecovored possession the Covenant, adding thereto the thanks of the nation 
of them 1 will fully i*epay tho debt.” Tho week after for past services. Jii the wake of this was passed 
flc,Fpat( hing the nolo to Glamorgan, Charles delivered another vote declaring that the right of disposing of 
his answci to tho ficaco pioposals of parliament into the person of tho king belonged exclusively to tho 
tho hands of the six comnnssionors. It was a blank parliament of England. 

lef^sal to accept the otlbicd terms. ,, The money olaims of tho Scots gave rise to some 

Oiofii was tlie ^^f tlie king’s friends, and excitement in London, as well os much expression of 

great the joy of his pei-sonal and political enemies,,* ill fooling towards, them. While *some professed in- 
when it became known that once more, and pi-obably dignation that the’ northern allies should wish to be 
„for the last time, he had, bluidcd by conetdt and paid for having lifted their swoids in defence of 
stubbornness, rejected tJic olive branch fiefJ out io religion, others reproached them with the ihtontion of 
him, “ What will boa>me of us now that his majesty selling tl^o king, “os Judas Iscariot sold Christ,” To 
hath ref ijsed onr projiosals?” a moderate J Why tcfiun give a reply to all tho clamour add obloquy^ the 
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Scoteh coinmi^ionorH pruBonted a paper, very dignified 
in tone, to both houwcs of parliament, in which they 
I'eitoratod the willi^hgnoss of their army to leave 
Kngland, and justified their demand to bo paid for 
tlie great sorvices fliey had rendered to the nation. 
*‘Th(B Bamft prihcipIoB of brotherly affection,** they 
aaid, which did induce both kingdoms to a oonjiiuc* 
tion of their counsels and forces in this cause, move 
ns at this time to apply ourselves to the most real and 
effectual ways which tend to a speedy oonclusion and 
amicable parting, and to the prevention of misuiulor- 
standings between the kingdoms in any of these 
things, which, porad venture, oiir common enemies 
look upon with much joy as occasions of diffbrencos. 
For this end wo Jiavo taken no notice of the many 
base calumnies and execiablo aspersions cast uj)on the 
kingdom of S<Jotlarid, in printed pamphlets and ofher- 
wise ; expecting, from the justitJe and wisdom of the 
honourttble houses, tliat they will themselves take- 
such course for the vindication of our nation and 
army as the estates of Scotland havff showed them- 
selves ready to do for them in the lilfo case. Upon 
the invitation of both houses the kingdom of Scotland 
did cheerfully undertake and hath faithfully managed 
their assistance to this kingdom, in pnrsuancS of tlio 
ends expressed in the Covenant ; 8.nd the forces of the 
common enemy being, by the bhissing of 0<^d, upon 
the joint endeavours of both kingdoms, now broken 
aud subdued, a foundation is laid and some good pro- 
.gross made in the reformat ion of religion, which we 
trust the honourable liouses will, according to the 
(Wonant, sincerely, roaUy, and constantly prosecute 
till it be perfe('i(xl.** * 

' The laiigiugo was hx) calm avd conciliating not 
to bp I'esp^nded to by ])olh the lords and commons ; 
and a special committee having boon appointed to 
decide upon the claims of the Scottish army, an 
arrangement was come to within a slk)rt time. It 
^vas settled by vote and on^Jbodiod in tho form of 
a treaty, signed at tho beginning of Doceml)er, 1(546, 
that tho sum of four hundred Ihoiisand pounds should 
be given to the forces under* tho earl of Leven, 
•(piaitored in tho nortl^ of PJngland, <ind that one lialf 
the amount should be paid down at once, aud t.ho 
rest when they had returned over flio border. The 
^wo hundred tliousand pounds tlius promi^od were 
unmodiatoly raised, partly by tho sale of church 
lands, and partly by loan in tho city ; and on the KHh 
of December Uio whole of tlio money was dosiiatched 
from London in thirty-six waggons, containing two 
hundred cases, each secured with the seal of tho two 
nations. A reginngit of infantry, under tho command 
of Major-general 8kippt)n, escorted the treasure con- 
voy, which entered tho city of York — to which tlio 
outposts of tho Scottish aimy hod boon advanced — on 
the first dajj^ of the new year, amidst tho ringing of 
bells and msebarge of cannon. 

In the treaty concluded l^tween tho Scottish com- 
missioners and the parliament, notlflng was said about 
the disposal of tho king, nor oven his name mentioned f 
neverweloss it was fuGy undorslAod that ho was to be 
delivered up at the’ fulfilment of the principal stipula- 
tion of the agreement, the payment in cash of the two 
himdi'ed thousand pounds. Charles himself l omuinod 
in no ignoranfie about tho fact ; but, os in^every other 
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im|K)rtant crisis of Ifis lifo, was iu a slate of extreme 
vacillatiou, and entirely undecided what to do, Tho 
best of his fiieuds lu geil him to wx^k ]>erbonal security 
in flight to Fiiinco or tho Netherlands, which could 
iiave easily Ikjoii exocufod dining the fust months ot‘ 
bis sojourn at Newcastle, inasmiuli as tho Scotch 
generals were greatly inclmcd tocotndvo at his osca]H*, 
so as to p/b vent his sunender to tho English pail ia- 
mcntii, which many looked upon as a dihgiaco, llow- 
ovor, the king refused to fly, mainly because his 
consort, who had strong j^ersonal i oasons fur not wisli 
ing his presence in Franco, advised him not to do so 
and thus tho favomablo time passed away, and tho 
treaty being concluded, oscajic was out of tho tpiostiuii. > 
But at this last moment, when watched imtonly like a 
piisoner; but like oifo upon whom dopenuod tho piy- 
ment of a very laigo sum, Charles attempted to regain 
hid fioodom. Learning thal; tho thirty-six money- 
carts had loft London, tho Jcing entered into an 
iritrigiie with some of his nttoniUiits,^and disguising 
hliAHcIf by means of a sailor’s dress, iii a daik nght 
in the last wex^k of December, ho trifnl to elude the ** 

vigilance of his j^iards, and to get to Sliiolds, whcio a 
Dutch m%n-of-war was lying to cai i-y him off. 

Tho scheme, known befoteliand to the coinmander- 
in-chiof of the army of Scotland, miscariied onliioly, 
and tho only result of it to the king was a inoio rigo- 
rous confinement than that piovionsly ordered. Abtlie j 
same time measures wore taken to insure his sate de- 
livery to his Fnglisli subjecls ; and the (Question com- 
ing before the House of Commons, a lively discussion 
ensued as td wbpther his majesty sliould bo brought 
southward with some amount of cei’omony, by com- 
missioners BiH3cittlJy apjK)intod fer tho pur[>ose, oi 
whelhoi Major-general Ski[>poii J^oijld simrdy.Jja^ 
structed to receive him, together oL, 

Newcastle, and tlio receipt tor his two hundiod cases 
of gold. The latter ai>peared tho form generally 
desired; neveiiholess, at a iirial vote, taken on the 
6th of January, 1617, inclinations more friendly to 
royalty prevailed, and it was settled to send iiint» 
commissioners to leceive the king from tho hands of 
the Scotch, They were at once chosen, tho selootion j 
falling upon tho earls of Pembroke and of Denbigh, « 
Lord Montaguo, Sir .lolin Coko, Sir Walter Eail, Sir 
John JfloUaud, Sir James llairingtun, Sir Alexander ! 
Carew, and Major-general Biowii, and tho day after j ^ 
their nomination they sot out for Newcastle. Cliailes, j 
when hearing of tho appointment of tho parliamcntaiy i 
envoys, and being infeimod that feiiuultaneously tiio 
oslatos of Scotland had consented to his surrend' r inlus. 
their Lauds, exclaimed in the bitterness of his heait, 

‘;I am bought and sold,*' 

The nino commissioners arrivenPat Newcastle on 
tho 22nd of Januaiy, 1647, and liaving settled the 
money account with the Scottish army, tlie latter, on 
tne last day of tho month, gave oviw the town to an 
Enpjlish garrison, and then rapidly reorossed the 
Tweed. Charles at first I'^feceiyed the mrliamonlary 
envoys in a somewhat hijAighty manner, but at the end 
of a few days changed his tactics, anti became most 
aflable and pleasing in maunors. JJe congratulate 
•the call bf Pembfimc, who was iMist six!}', on bein^ 
able at his ago, and in ■ iiicleintiiit a season, to under- 
take the long journey to tho north without fatigue j 
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and showed himself equally polite in his personal 
intercourse with the otlior commissioners, apparently 
bent to zuako it appear that ho had not the least 
roluctanoe, but felt ratlier gratified to rotiim to the 
capital and jmrliament, or, provisionally, to its neigh- 
boifrhood. By a vote passed some days previous to 
the departure from London of tho earl of Pembroke 
and his colleagues, the House of Commons had ap- 
pointed Holmby Castle, near Northampton, ^ ro3ral 
domain, inhabited by tho first of tho Stuarts, as tho 
residence of Charles ; nud for this destination he and 
his parliamentary guardians, escorted by a legiment 
of horse, set out on tlio 0th of February, a day the king 
. himself hod fixed. The party travelled in slow stages, 
greeted all along tho road by eager crowds, the be- 
liaviour of which showed that iSie veneration for tho 
royal oflico and the wearer of the crown had not yet 
altogether departed froA the country, niclely as it had 
been assailed in four years of war upon Royalists. In 
many villages, especiall}^ those remote from larger 
towns, tho pod^fie asked to bo “ touched *’ for tho king’s 
evil; and although one of tlie commissioners was 
comical enough to observe that tho touch of tho great 
seal of parliament might pi*ovo more eificflfcious tlian 
that of the luid^lo-agod gentleman who was being 
conducted to Holmby Castle, the agriculturists of 
Yorkshire, Notts, and Leicester thought otherwise, 
and dropped down kneeling in the muddy roads as 
Charles came riding along in tho midst of his ousto- 
dmns. 

Tho preparations for tho king’s roception at tho 
rosidenoo assigned to him by parlifimofit were on a 
very liberal, and almost magnificent scale. lie found 
house and table well furnished, willi not onl}' all the 
necessities h0^^coIl^d want, but all the luxuries ho 
coilftf Wifth lor, Hie only oxcepiioii in the latter respect 
being that of episcopal court chaplains. Those tho 
House of Commons absolutely refused his majesty, al- 
though ho pleaded hard for their coming, and provided 
him instefid with clergymen who had sec»^dod fi'om 
the church. But Charles in liis turn was obstinate, 
refusing to soo the latter, noi even allowing thorn to 
say grace over his dinner and supper. As with other 
nu‘n of small brains and largo conceit, religion with 
his majesty was essentially a matter of form, and but 
in a very slight degiee of sub^laiico, Ihs cohsoiouc(3 
as a Christian foihad him not to slay thousands and 
tens of thousands in battle, in satisfaction his pride, 
and to gain his own personal ends; but it revolted 
against sa3o'ng prayers and addressing the Almighty 
in any other but the high Anglican orthcxlox fashion. 

With tlio king's removal to Holmby commenced a 
new and ex traoi dinary struggle for power betweari 
the two groat ])f*rtios in parliament. Hitherto tho 
Independents had carried it all their own way, not so 
much because possca:“ing a numerical majority, which 
was often very doubtful, but on account of their 
strength m great men, neai-ly all tho piomiuoiit leaders 
in the field bedonging^to \hcir faction. But now that 
the war was at an end. a reaction set in. Regal auto- 
cracy having succumbed under tho sword of Cromwell 
,and his associates, tho politicians in parliament, mostly 
members of the prosbyterian party, speakeis mord 
than fighters, began to lio aft aid of llie new power 
that had knocked the crown in the dust, and did all 
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they could to bend it into obedienooitd their votes and 
resolutions. If prudently and ^utiously undertaken, 
the dissolution of the great n||tiaiial armv that had 
arisen might have been accomplished without much 
difficulty, as tho vast majority ^of tho men who had 
marched and fought under tho parliamdhtary banner 
were not soldiers by profession, but peaceable citizens, 
anxious to return to tlxeir homes, and friends, and 
ordinary occupations. But as if determined to stir up 
these elements into fierce opposition, tho Prosbyterians, 
whose strength in parliament had been much increased 
by new elections undertaken sinoo the humiliation of 
the king, set to work passing ordinances aU but in- 
sulting to the army, and the immediate consequence 
was a strong ferment among the t l oopa, which gradually 
ripened into revolt. 

On tho 19 th of February, throe days after tho 
arrival of Charles at Holmby, a vote passed the 
commons that a great pox tiem of the parlitoientary 
forces should bo immediately disbanded, ani tno 
rest (Sent intb Ireland to subdue the clxronio re- 
bellion there'; or, In other words, to ret'onquer, at, in 
all probability, an immense expenditure of blood, a 
county that nad fallen into a state of the most, savage 
anarcl^\ Terrible as was t.ho task, the majority of 
Fail fax’s and Orodwell’s veterans, tho strong, pious, 
psalm-singing men who had fought and boon victorious 
at Marstoii Moor and Naseby, weie quite willing and 
oven anxious to undertake it, deeming it an act glorious 
to God to destroy popish sujicrstition wherever it 
nestled, and making no other conditions to set out at 
oixco fc»r Irpland than to reqeivo their arrears of pay, 
and to retain thoir old commanders. Fair and natural 
as wei'O these deiT?ancls,*tho House of Commons, in its 
majority, refused to listen to them, and^ assuming a 
Jxaughty tone, passed a resolution ordering uncon-’' 
ditional compliance with tlioir orders. To carry them 
out a special committee, consisting entirely of Pres- 
byteriauH, with Denzil JlolJos, a j>assionato enemy of 
Cromwell, at the head of them, Wat's appointed forth- 
with, and invested with ^gioat powers for controlling 
and suMuing tho army. The report of tliese doings 
created a suddo} stir amoxjg tjio armed masses i^roaCl 
all over tlio kingdom, garriwoiiing ils towns and fort- 
resses, For a moment they listciiod in silenco to tho 
news from Westminster, and then spi’«xng to thoir feet. 

Tim first sign of tho intense disaffection prevailing 
in tho anny was a petition for redress of grievances 
presented to tho House of Commons on the 26th of 
March. It ^vaB signed by only fourteen officers, they 
asking, in a humblo tone, for an investigation itxto tho 
condition of tlio troops, and offering at the same time 
some (xxunsol as to the pajmiont of axToars. Tho reply 
to this supplication was slxort. Tho fourteen wore told 
that it did not become them to give advice to parlia- 
ment, and that they would do well to attend to their 
duties and not meddle with matters above them. The 
arrogant answer served nothing but lo add fuel to the 
fire. As soon as iNxecamo known in tho aimy, another 
^petition was piepared,iuuch more firm and definite in 
t jne, and signed hy*fioveral hundreds of officers. It 
demanded that all arrears of pay fo tho parliamentary 
I forces should bo strictly liquidated; that no one 
I should 1*0 phligod to go to Ireland against his will; 
tlmt disabled soldiers and their widoWs and children 
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d^ould TGoeiTe p^ndibns; and that there dionld at onoe 
eotnuence prompf and,rogular payments of wages, so 
as to allow the troops to live in aeooncy, and prevent 


as to allow the troops to live in decency, and prevent 
them from becoming rfburthon upon the people among 
whom they were quartered. 

The dooumont woiftxd up by a dignified justifica- 
tion of the riglit of petition, which by the tone 
of its funner reply, as well as by one or two dis- 
tinct resolutions, the lower house of parliament 
wished to withdraw from the army. "We hope,” 
the address ran, “ that in being soldiers wo have 
not lost the capacity of subjects, nor divested 
ourselves thereby of our interests in the common- 
wealth, and that in purchasing the freedom of our 
brethren we have not lost our own. For our liberty 
of petitioning, wo hope the house will never deny it 
to us, as it has not denied it to its enemies, but 
justified and commended it, and rocoiv<Ml misrepre- 
sentations of us. The fii^lse suggestions of some men 
infi)rmed you that the army intended to enslave the 
kingdom. Wo earnestly implore you tflivindicaio us, 
and that our hardly-eanied wages may be caied for, 
according to our great ilocossities, more especially 
those of the common soldiers,” Soon after despatching 
this petition, the principal signers of it, chiefly (rfficers 
under Sir Thomas Fairfax, all belonging to the party 
of the Independents, set on foot a foimidable or^niza- 
tion witbin their own regiments, which before long 
spread over the whole aimy. The men of every 
squadron of horse ,and of every company of foot chose 
two deputies, or, as they were called, " adjutators,” to 
represent their interests, and the whole of them mot 
IKjriodically in a council " to consult for tlio good^of 
.the army.” It was the germ of a parliament of 
fighters that wtis to oppose a parliament of talkers. 

As yet it Was completely in the power of the House 
of Commons to quencli lire growing sedition of the 
army. Nothing was needed to satisfy the just de- 
mands for discharge of arrears of pay, than to make a 
call for volunteers to go to Ireland and to disband 
the rest of the troops, to reduce everything to order 
and obedience. Jiut with a f^rango perversity, to le 
explained only by the fact of the two houses of parlia- 
ment containing many Ifbyafists in dif?guijso, anxious 
to stir up another civil war, by whicfii their cause 
could not but profit, both tiro loids and commons 
revised, and again refused, to accede to the prayers 
and petitions of the army, with the consequence of at 
last driving the majority of the men into open insur- 
]*cction. On the 3dth of April ]\Iajor-genoral Skipjxm 
arose in his seat in parliament, and, accdfding to tlie 
commons' journals, ** produced a letter prestinted to 
him the day before l)y some troopers, in behalf of 
eight regimemts of tho aiiuy of horse.” The Tetter 
” complained of the many scandals and false sugges- 
tions which wore of late raised against the army in 
their proceedings ; that they were taken as enemies ; 
that they saw designs upon thorn, and upon ifiany of 
the godly party in the kingdom ; an(>that they could 
not engage for Ireland till they wore satisfied in their 
exp^iations, and their just desires granted.” 

Feeling ofiended at tiio tone of the letter, or petition, 
whidii, among others, oontained some remarks about 
the ambition of men who, “ having tasted of sovereign 
powe^ wished to^be tyrants,” the commons oiderod thp< 


bearers to bo summotftd to tho btir of tho house ; and 
the next day “ three troopers, Edward Soxby, William 
Allen, and Thomas Sheppard,” were brought in by tho 
usher of tho black rod. « Whoro was this letter got 
up?” inquired tho Speaker of tho commons. “AJ a 
meeting of the regiments,” was tho reply. “ Who 
wrote it?” he asked further. " A council of delegatos 
appointed by tho regiments,” they answered. “ Did 
your officers approve of it ?” was tho next question. 

“ Very few of them know anything of it ” replied the 
troopers, with some pride. ‘‘ But do 3 "ou know,” said 
tho Speaker, “ that none but Royalishs could have sug- 
gested such a prooooding ? You yourselves, wore you 
over Cavaliers?” They answered indignantly; “Wo 
entered the service of parliament liefore tl;^o battle of 
Edgehill, and have remained in it ever since.” There 
was a moment's silence ; then one of tho throe soldiers 
strode a stop noai-cr to the blr. “ I have received,” 
ho cried, “ on one occasion five wpunds. 1 had fallen. 
Major-general Skippon saw mo on tho giound: he 
gave ^10 five shillings to get relief. 'The inajo^- 
general can contradict mo if I lie ” “ It is true, quite 
true I” exclaimed Phe old general, full of emotion. 
“But whaJt,” the Speaker continued, “means this 
sentence in whxoh you speak of sovereign power?” 
With one voice tho troopers replied, “We aio only 
the agents of our rognnonts. If the ho\ise will give 
us Tts questions in writing, we will take them to the, 
regiments and bring back the replies.” A groat still- 
ness fell over the house. Tho three Innidied repre- 
sentatives of “all the commons of England” could 
not but silently tipmble at sight of the three repre- 
sentatives of the citizens of England trained in arms, 
who, spurred and booted, liclmot on head and sword 
at the side, wore standing tJioro at jpe S hiink- 

ing back in liis chair, the Speaker tolcFlijBYi^pers 
that they would have to attend the house when 
ordered on summons; upon which the three turned 
on their heels and stalked a^^ay, their heavy swords 
rattling on the floor. 

Petitions and addresses fioin tho array to tho 
commons followed each -other lapidly for a montJi 
after tho appeal anco of the three troopers at the bar, 
y<*t to no visible olTcct. At times the Presbyterians 
seemed as if wavering under the policy they weio 
pursuingt and inclined to give to tlie demands oi 
their aniied antagonists ; but this lasted only a short 
while, and tho spirit of conciliation lapsing, tho old 
I animosity flared up higher than ever. It was felt on 
fboth sides, but more apparently on the part of the 
Presbyterians than on that of the Iialcpoiul nts, 
that the groat aims, religious and jiolitic;al, which 
they wore pursuing, w'ore all but irroconeilablo. Tho 
church government of tho Piosbyteiiibis, it was por- 
fecilj’' certain, was no more likely to bo accepted by 
the Independents than episcopacy Msolf ; while at the 
aatue time, tho constitutional monarchy schemes of 
Denzil Holies and his friends seemed as futile and 
almost^as bad to Oliver Crom\’C^5ll %nd tho stern, proud 
Xoldiors gathered around fiim, whoso hoi-ses' horxfs 
had trodden a crown in tho mire, as a return fo the | 
old paternal despotism of the Stuart kings. “ What , 
misery I*' Ihitl Cromwell, one day, while petitions wore 
flying fast from the a \\\y to Westminsior, to his 
friend, Edmund Lualow, a sfaunch republican; 


What misery to serve a parlia^iont ! Let a man be 
ever so true, if there is a lawyer to abase him ho con 
never recover it/' 

The sonliment was ro-echoed among the best 
most thoughtful of the soldiers. Noaily all 
'of thorn wcio JiKlopoiulents, and all of tliem writh- 
ing under the couKcionsuess, that after having left 
house and homo, family and friends — «tftor having 
staked their blood and their lives to free Iho na- 
tion from the bin thou of unbearable tyranny and 
misgoverninont, they should l>o trealod with con- 
tumely, little better than vagabonds, by a set of 
“ lawyers who had never soiled their rufllos in the 
sCl-viee of tlie count] y, and whoso whole moiit was 
that of talking glibly. On the other hand, the leaders 
of the parliamentary majority hud become fully 
a ware— and felt it more and more now that the clang 
of arms had (leased and royalty was lying proeiiratc, 
an object of fear no moi o, but of pity— that it would bo 
infinitely easier to amalgamate presbyteriaiiism with 
iiKMlerate episcopacy than with the no-church ^stem 
of the Independents; and that it would bo bettor to 
ie«erect a throne, even at the risk of seeing it encroach 
at times uixm the boundaries of law, tiian let the 
Knglish monar^ihy bo changed into an English re- 
public. l)e(']ily impressed with thesis considerations, 
and evenuoie exasperated at Ihe threatening attitude 
^of the army, the presb^ieriaii party in parliament 
resolved upon an extreme step. They opened scciot 
negotiations with Chailos, anti ho eagerly recipro- 
cating them, the upper house at once, and with very 
uniyisoliaste, voted tliat his majosix shc/ald be humbly 
invited to come ncarei to London, tbe jialaoo of I 
Oatlaiids, in Surrey, being jioiiited out as a proper royal 
J on the 20 th of May that Uio lords 
pass5T*Tlfft vofo, in which the commons were invited 
to join. The latter hesitated a while, perceiving the 
extreme imprudence of throwing oft* the mask wliilo 
jot facing an armed enemy, but in tlie end wcin made 
to pass a similar Tcsolution. It was a manifest chal- 
hmgo to the army and the Independcuts, and they 
hesitated not to take it up. They know they must 
strike, and they sti uck hard and struck swift. 

On the afternoon of Wednesday, the 2iid of June, 
King Chailes was amusing liimsclf ])layiiig at bowls 
on Althorpo Down, a litilo distance front Ilolmby 
(Wtle, when the parliamentary commissionerB, wlio 
were watching “the sacnHl jicrson of his majesty” 
day and night, lu-ticed a stranger, an officer in tlm 
aimy, among the crowed of rustics who stood gaping" 
mound. I’he stranger was dressed in tlie uniform of 
a cornet of Fairfax’s legiuiont of guards, qiiartoivd at 
Oxford, fifty miles away from Ilolmby ; and an^foiis 
to know what had brought him so far, Colonel 
Greaves, one of the oommisRiouors, went up to him 
and made some pciito inquiries as to the condition of 
the ti 001)8 iwider the ouinmander-in-chief. The re- 
plies were short and somewhat disdainful ; and while 
colonel and coinot*wofe yet talking together, a report 
w,.s brought to the former that a body of horse ha4 
been seen neoi’ Towciistor, on the load appaiently to 
Ilolmby Castle. “ Did jou hear of them?*^ asked the 
colonel of the stranger. “1 did moie^tkan hoar,” 
said the latter, smiling. “ I saw them yesteiday, not 
tJiirly miles qff.” There was a sudddn end of the , 


game of bowls on Althorpe Do\rm»0olout*l Gmves 
and his colleagues humbly re^iues^g his majesty to 
return with them at a sharp trot to the castle, whei^ 
preparations wore commeiiced^^immediately to resist 
the attack of an enemy, t^e drawbridge raised, and 
the cannon pushed forward on *tho wall% 

The garrison was under arms, and everybody on the 
alert, when towards midnight the tramp of horses was 
hoard in tlie distance, and shortly after part of a 
regiment of cavalry, some seven hundred men, came 
up under the castle gate, demanding entrance. 
“ Who is your commander?’* asked Colonel Oreavos, 
who had luiriiod up in haste to the warder's tower. 
“ We all command,” was the many -voiced reply, truly 
republican in spiiit, tJiongh against military rules. 
When the shouts of the horsemen had died away, one 
of them rode forward and saluted Colond Greaves, 
who rocogiuKcd in him at once the stranger of Althoi po 
Downs. “My name is Joy'co,** ho cried, monily, 
introducing himself. “ I am a cornet in the gener'ul’s 
guard, and I want to speak to the king.** * From 
whom^’* inquired tho colonel. “From myself,” 
replied tho cornet. The |>arliamentary commissioners 
faintly laughed. “It’s no laughing matter,** ex- 
claimed Comet Joyce, laying his hand on the hilt of 
his sword. “ 1 atid my comrades did not (lomc hither 
to talk to you, and with you 1 have no business. 1 
want to speak to tho king, and speak wiCh liim 1 
will,” 'I’ho comini Bsioners withdrew, ordering tlie 
garrison to hold themselves in readiness to fire upon 
tho enemy without; but before "they had finished 
their Hpee(*h-making, eloquently exliorting the soldieis 
to bo faithful to parliann^iit, the drawbridge fell, the 
gates wore fliinj^open, aniK'^oniot Joyce and his seven, 
hundred steel c apped companions came prancing into 
the castle yaul, Tlic soldiers of the ganison fThd the 
now-comeis shook haiiclH like old friends, and Colonel 
G reaves uml his follow-commissioners became conscious 
of tho great fact tliat the army of England was in 
open rebellion against the parliament of England. 

Cornet Joyce and liis men, having got possession of 
TTolmhy (’astle, appeai^od for a wdiile somewhat un- 
decided what to do. To seize tho king, the mpst 
imjiortant figare in th^ jfieat chess game opened 
between war-nnakors and law-makei’s, was their im- 
mediate object; but they had not «piito settled in 
their own minds how to handle “ Ihe sacred person of 
his majesty,*’ and therefore, once within the castle, 
with sentinels securely posted on tho walls, they 
thoiightfally took supper and went to l)od, postponing 
decisions of nalic^al importance till tlioy had slept 
well, Tho next moiniiig and afternoon Cornet Joyce 
was no moio in a huny than tl!b night before; and it . 
was only in tho evening, when Icaniiiig that .one of 
the parliamentary commissionors had made his escape, 
with tho design of fetching troops from Jjondon, that 
he became impatient, and insisted on seeing the king. 
The rftinaining commissioners and attendants mad6 
excuses of various kitids, keeping tho cornet in con- 
vcirsation till nearly ten o’clock at night, when at last 
they tc4d him that now his majesty had gone to bed. 

“ Well, I do not care,” replied Joyce. “ 1 must see the 
king, whether in bod or not, for there aie mattera of 
importaneo to be undertaken.” Which saying, be 
jaado his way gently to the sleeping apartment of 
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Ohar^eaf at tho^tfoor of which ho was again stopped 
by aomnts, but after jpme delay was allowed to enter 
by expiess order of iho king. A long conversation 
ensned, the cornet behaving most respectfully; and 
the tenor of ^ the words exchanged soon showed ino 
commissioners tliat there was no great unwillingness 
on the part of his majesty to bo carried off by the 
troopers, so as to become a pri^ner of the army instead 
of a parliamentary captive. 

Keenly following the progress of the mortal strife 
that had sprung up l)etweon his onemios in the anny 
and his enemies in parliament, Charles had already 
built new schomos on the advantages he might reap 
from the struggle, and fancied lie miglit do ht'tter to 
throw himself into tlie arms of the Independents than 
into those of the rresbyterians. The former wore not 
only the strongest inaterialJy, but their actions were 
most in sympathy with liis own. Tie was not a great 
soidier, but ho was a wotse politician, and in Ids lieart 
felt fitr more inclination to ally himself with the rough 
fighting men of Nasoby and Long Marst(\n Moor, who 
Jnid dashed the purple from his sliouldors, than with 
the glib orators wlio wished, as he imagined, to tie his 
hands and feet to a throne, and to reduce liim^-o tlie 
pcAsitiou of a more figure perched At the top of ihe 
constitutiunal monarchy house which they wore build* 
'ing up.’ After an hour*8 discussioTi with Joyce, the 
latter Jiaving replied with all the frankness of a soldier 
t<j the many questions addressed to him, the king gave 
his promise to go to the army, 'J'he comet had made 
a rcmmrk, speaking of the slrugglo for ])owor lx)twecn 
Presbyterians and Indepmdents, which ^nuch jm- 
})roMsed the king. It has now oomo to this: they 
must sink us, or wo must sink them,’* sfiid Joyce, to 
wliiclP CharVis nodded agi cement, silently lofloejting 
that a lliird altenialivo was just possible, and that a 
liopo lie had expressed a year before, in letter to an 
adhei’ent — “ the J’resbyteiians and Independents may 
now bb gd. to extirpate ono another,” — would he ful- 
lilled at last. Matters jil together looked promising, 
and the clock striking olevo^i, hija majesty smilingly 
and graciously waived hia hand to the diplomatic 
comet, “ Good-night, Mr. ^ Joyce, I will readily go 
with you if your soldiers confirm all yojihavo promised 
me. J w'ill bo with you to inoiTow morning, at six. 
Ghood -night !” 

Punctually at six o’clock on thenioiiiing of Fiiday, 
the 4th of June, Charles came down the staircase from 
his apartments to meet his new friends. The seven 
hundred wore drawn up in the castle yjud to receive 
his majesty, who, on approaching^ horn, thouglit fit to 
go through a small 'cornody for the sake of the ]>ar- 
liamqntary commisHionerfi looking on in unutterable 
astonishment. “Mr. Joyce,” exclaimed Cliailos, try^- 
ing to look a little angry, “ I must ask you by what 
authority you pretend to seize mo, ai.d take me from 
► this place ?” “ By aiitliority,” replied the oqrnet, not 
abashed, “ of the army of England, in order to prevent 
the designs of ite enemies, who wouli/onoo more plunge , 
the kingdom in blood.” “ This is po legal authority,” 
msumed his majesty^gravo as before. “ But have you 
a written order from Sir Thomas Fairfax V” “ I liave 
•orders from tlie army,” said Joyce, ‘‘ and the general 
is oomprisod the amyj* “ That is no answer,” 
oonttnued the king, The general is not fiari of, bfft 
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at the head of the a^‘my. But have y^uu a written 
waiTant?” It soemed to the brave little comet 
that tho fun of the dialugue was wearing out, 
which made him re]dy, somewhat quickly, “ I k‘g 
that yronr majesty will question mo no further, f 1 
have already said enough.” But ilio king tliunght 
tho comodjr charming. “ Como, Mr. Joyce,” he cried, 
“be frank with me: toll mo where is your com- 
mission ?” “ ’rhoro it is !” the cornet said abruptly. 
“ Whore?” asked Charles. “ There,” repeated Joyct', 
pointing with his finger to tho seven hundred beliiml 
him on horseback, stiff like statues. The king broke 
out laughing, “ Ceiiainly,” ho exclaimed, “your 
instnictions are written in very cleai* chanictcrs. ” Jt 
is jis fair a commission, and as w^ell written » as I have 
ever seen in my hfo. You have a company’' of as 
hanjjsomo proper gentlemen ^s J have seen a groat 
while. But y^et you must know that, to take me 
lionco, you must have force, uijlcss ,you do promise 
that I shall he treated with respeqt, and that 
nothrng shall bo required of me against my conscience 
or niy honour.” Ag with one voice, tlie seven hundred 
shouted, “Nothing, Nothing !” “ We should bo most 
unwilling,”* added Cornet Joyce, “ to force any man 
toact against his conscience, least of iM y^our majesty.” 
’J'here wm a short pause. “ Now, gentlemen, lor tho 
place you intend to have mo to?” Charles inquired. 
“If it please your majesty, to Oxford,” replied tl)^ 
cornet. “ That’s no good air,” said the king, musingly, 
bethinking himself that his old head-quarters were 
rather near to AVestminster, I’hen to Cambridge 
suggested Joyco.-* “No, 1 would rather goto New- 
maiket,” said Charles, “ it is an air th.*it always agroeil 
with mo.” “Bo it so, y^our majesty,” wiid tJio polite 
comet, not unaware that “ tho air 
.legions, homo of not a few of tho Ironsides, was lield 
to bo much better for Indtqieii dents than their 
antagonists. Tho king was about to stop into his 
coach, when ono of the parliamentary w^mmissionors, 
Major-general BrcTwm, thought it his duty to make 
ono more speech. “ Oentlenicii,” he cried, addressing 
tho soldiers with cxtrabidiuary deference, “we aro 
here in trust from l)Oth houses, and wish to know 
whether you all agree to what Mr, Joyce has said 
“ All ! ajl 1” shouted tho tioopers. “ l-iot those,” con- 
tinued the major-general, “ who wish tho king should 
remain with us, say so.” “ None I none 1” oxclaiincd 
all. Comet .Joyce was getting impatient, thinking 
they had liad enough of parliamentary forms and 
ceremonies. “ March !” ho cried out ; and the st vt u 
hundred horsemen, wdth tho king in their midst, 
galloiwd away, across the drawbridge of Hohuliy 
caMlo. ^ ^ 

Tlio same day on wdiich King Chaihjs quitted 
TTolmbv, Oliver Cromwell left London. There was a 
rumour flying alxmt that hw liliSriy, if not life, was 
in danger, the most hot-lieaded of thft Presbyterian 
party^in the House of Commons having decided to 
have him ari’estod and brjng nira to trial as an “ in- 
cendiary.” Urged by his friends, ho loft the ca^jital 
secretly, and without rest or stay rode on to Tnploo 
Ueath, Boyston, oixtlu borders of Ilerttord and^* 
Cambridgeshire, where a j^reat mooting of troops 
quartoml in tho eastern counties, and delegates from 
the principal divisions of the army in other parts of 
» ^ i 
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the kingdom, had hoen a^ng^ to take place on tlie 
loth of June, Thei^ were? twenty thousand soldiers 
assomblod on the occasion, the remaikahlost army 
that ever wore steel in this world,” to discuss the 
stale of the nation in general, and the relations of 
parliament and the army to each other in particular, 
A most important decision was come to hy the vast 
meeting, that to march upon London, in defiance of a 
vote of the House of Commons, passed a short time 
before, ordering that the army should not approach 
within forty miles of the cajiital. 

The march commenced the following day, and 
wont as far as St. Albans, from which place a mani- 
fes'to, subscribed by Fairfax, Ciomwoll, and eleven 
other gcni'.rals and high officers, was sent to the 
lord mayor and aldermen of' London, acipiainting 
them with the intent\on of the ariny, and siting 
tlio reasons why it had put itself in movement, 
“llio sum of all fOur desires,” said the paper, 
written, to judge by internal evidence, by Crom- 
well, “is no other than this: satisfaction td? our 
nndoubtod claims as soldiers, and repiration u|ion 
those Avho have to the utmost improved^ all op}K>r- 
tunities and advantages by false suggestions, misre- 
presentations, and otherwise, for the destruction of 
this army, with a perpetual blot of ignominy upon 
it. Which injury wo should not value if it singly 
ooncornod our own particular persons, being ready to 
deny ourselves in this, as wo have done in other 
cases, for the kingdom’s good; but under this pre- 
tence wo find no less is involved than the overthrow 
of the privileges both of parliament^ anct people, and 
lhat rather than they shall fail in their designs, or wo 
receive what in the eyes of all good men is our just 
r . the k is endeavoured to be engaged in a 

* now war/'"^ “ These arc our brief dcsiios,” the docu- 
ment concluded, “ and the things for which we stand, 
and beyond wliich wo shall nut go. And for the 
obtaining of Ihc&o things wo are dmwing near your 
city, piofossing sincerely from <Jur hearts that wo 
intend no evil towards you, and declaring, with all 
conlideiiee and assurance, that if you appear not 
against us in those our just desiies, to assist that 
wicked party wliich would embroil us and the king- 
dom, neither wo nor our soldiois shall give ^you tho 
least oil'enco. We come not to do any act to pie- 
judico tho being of pailiaments, or to the hurt of this 
pailiameut, in order to tbo present settlement of the 
Kingdom. Wo seidv tlie good of all,” 

There was wild confusion in piirliamcnt wlicn it 
beiiame known that the aimy was marching ujmui 
London. Tlio majority in tho House of Commons 
had no matonal force to loan uiion than tho tiaifi- 
bands and other armed organiaitions of the capital, 
who wcif* bolievcil to bo stiongly attached to the 
prosb\'1erian party, find willing to defend its interests 
with tlic swouk However, as the danger approached, 
the coufidenoe in this siip])oit broke down entirely. 
'J’he good citizens of LTuu^nn were ready to talk a 
grct^^t deal, to ln>ld monster iiKJctings, and get up 
monster petitions, signed by Ibousands, and full of 
'"^.jrandiloqucnt exiiressions of unalterable jttfw^hment 
to the cause of parliament; but at the last moment, 
when tho tramp of tho twenty thousjuid steel-capped 
men came resounding on the high rood fiom St. 


Albans, the loudly-talkinff and goaticulatiug crowds 
looked at each other, and ther^ were few ivho seemed 
ready to fight, and fewer still ready to lay down tiheir 
lives for parliamentaiy leaders. Tho lord mayor 
and aldermen had no soonef received the letter of the 
thirteen generals, than, with extraordinary « haste, 
they donned their state garments, got up a glowing 
address to tho valiant army, and went away from the 
Guildhall to the head-quarters of Cromwell and 
Fairfax, “in thieo coaches, with tho due number of 
outriders.” 

Seeing tho gates of the capital open before them, 
and no difficulty in that direction, the loaders of 
the army resolved to remain at St. Albans for a 
few days, to prepare the steps for another im- 
portant measuio which liad hoen long under dis- 
cussion among them. It came forth on the 16th 
of June, in the shaiw of an address to tho commons, 
accusing of treason eleven inouibers of the hou^, 
lyho wore declared to be “chief authoi’s of all i these 
ti-oubles tyul who, it was demanded, should bo put 
upon their trial, ‘'and prevented from voting in the 
interim. The eleven members, all of them dis- 
tingufshed as prosbyterian partisans, were Denzil 
Holies, representative of Dorchester, Sir Philip Slapyl- 
ton, of lloroughbridge, Sir William Waller, of An- 
dover,^ Sir William Lewis, of Potorsfield, Sir John 
Clotworthy, of Malden, Recorder Glyn, of West- 
minster, Anthony Nichols, of Bodmin, Major-general 
Massey, of Wootton-Basset, Colonel Walter Long, of 
Ludgorshall, Sir John Maynard, of Lostwithiel, and 
Cojjcmel Edward Harley,* of Herefordshire, Tho 
demand of tho army leaders mot with no resistance 
on tbo part of the pailiamcntary chiefs, whoso former 
arrogance in refusing to treat with tho ftoldiers^gave 
way all at once to abject fear and humility. Not’ 
w'aiting eveg till their accusers had come face to face 
with them, tho eleven mcnibors fled from the House 
of Commons as soon as they hoard tlfjir batnes 
pronounced, some hiding themselves in the City, and 
others, still more lujder ^ho influence of terror, asking 
the Speaker’s leave and passport to go out of the 
kingdom, Denzil Hollos *an4 his friends wore ndt 
men devoid of personal courage, and their pusillanimity 
on this occasion showed that they know themselves 
without support among tlio masses, devoid alike 
sympathy with presbytorianism and the subtle 
theories of constitutional monarchy government. 

After staying for more than a week at St. Albans, 
the army pii^ itself in movement towards Windsor, 
accompanying the *king, who, after his seizure at 
Ilolmby Castle, had been led inislow stages to New- 
market, Hoyston, and Hatfield, amusing himself on 
the road with hunting and feasting in goniloiuen’s 
houses, and proceeding finally to the head-quarters of 
Cromwell and Fairfax. The main object of the 
latter, iq going to the royal residenoo in Berkshire, 
instead of to the capitali 5 now appeared to be to oomo 
quietly to some a?>angemont with Charles, for which 
all pieparations vyero made. Ho was not only 
treated with tho greatest attentij^n by all the offloors 
of tho army, but was allowed to form a court around 
him, to have intercourse, freely and Afithout moleata- , 
tion, with* all friends and adherents who wished 
him, oven with emissaries from* Franco ; lmd« 
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what pleased liiflfi 'more than all else, was permitted 
to have his own episcqjalian chaplains, who read the 
bhundi service in hi^ presence morning, noon, and 
evening. On his expressing a wish to that effect. 

I his three youngest childien, the dukes of York and 
of Gloucesteri and Prirfeofis Elizabeth, whom Henrietta 
Maria* had left behind when escaping from England 
with her cavaliers, and who had fallen into the hands 
of tho parliamentary troops lat the smrendor of 
Oxford, were allowed to boo tho king, the interview 
taking place at Caverslxam, near Heading.* Charles, 
all tho while, seemed to be in tho happiest mood, 
making no secret to his conlideiitial advisers that ho 
was engaged in negotiations with the leaders of tho 
army, which, he fondly believed, would soon seat 
him again on the throne. 

I'he terms offered in this instance wore more 
moderate than Charles could possibly expect, being 
far less exacting thai^ what had been demanded 
of*hyn at Nowmarkel.. Tho IiKl(3pondonts, as re- 
pi'osented by C^'omwoll, Faiifax, and tkeir parinsans, 
required chiefly that the command* of the mililia, as 
well as tho nomination of the chief ofiioers of state, 
slioiild he given to the parliament for ten vears, 
and that all civil and cooreivo anthoiity ^onld 
be withdrawn fioin the bishops* and clergy, but 
that episcoi)aey should subsist, together witl^ pros- 
byterianism, both to be on an equal footing, with 
liberty of conscionco for all subjects. Certain other 
reforms were demanded, of importance to the nation, 
but none affecting tho crown and its prerogative ; as 
tliat parliaments should bo annually, that small and 
decayed boroughs should •bo disfranchised, and tHat 
everything regarding tho reproseytation and the 
olootijp of members should he loft to tho House of 
Conimcms. For a moment it appeared as if Charles 
was really willing to subscribe to those conditions, 
and the negotiations weio so far advance that the 
tioaiy l)ot)vecn him and the representatives of the 
army, doiiomiuated “ilio settlement,’* was abeady 
diawii up and ready for signaturo. But now, at the 
last moment, the king once nfbro drew^back, refusing 
to ratify his previous engagements. lie did so in 
words which could leave biA little doubt of his being 
still engaged in double-dealing, holding out one hand 
to the Independents and tho otJier to the rrosbyterians, 
biTt honest towaids no party, and anxious only that 
they should make war upon one aiiotlior to his own 
ultimate benefit. “You cannot do without mo; you 
wul fall to ruin if 1 do not sustain you,” ho rejieatod 
O'equontly to tho army leaders, afUjr finaTly declining 
to put his name to “ Hio settlement.” Having anived 
at this point in their uiiderslanding with the king, 
there seemed but one way open to tho generals— to 
do without him. 

The new hopes of Charles, which seemed to blind 
’ him to all considerat ions of even tho most ordinaiy 
^prudence, were based mainly^ on tho attitude of a 
portion of the citizens of liondon. ^Vliilo thq army 
was standing at St. Albans, ready^at a moment’s notice 
to swoop down upon the capital, everything had been 
quiet within ; hut ift) sooner had the march of the 
t)X)Ops towai'ds Windsor — looked upon as a confession 
M weakness, or tit least irresolution on tho jiait of 
Fairfax and Cromwell — liccomo known, limn tly:^ 


masses began again if) stir, exhibiting their old an- I 
tipaihy to the independout party. Towards the end ' 
of July, while the negotiations between the king and 
the army wore making active progress, a monster 
petition, signed by nearly a hundred thousand indi- 
viduals, was carried from tho city to Westminster, 
calling upon parliamorxt to order tho suppression of 
all “ conv^iticles,” or mooting-houses of tho Inde- 
pendoiy®, and to rescue his majesty from tho hands 
of the brutal soldiery who held iiim captive. At tho 
same time another paper w^as laid up for signaturo 
at tlio Guildhall, intended to be tlie basis of a great 
lo.aguo hotwoon Ko 3 "alists and Prosbyterians, all tho 
subitcribors binding themselves to op]X)se tho Inde- 
pendents arms in hand, to keep away me t;j*oo})s from 
the capital, and to roiflstal the king in power. 

The Guildhall document having been covered with 
manjr thousands of names, tho* new faction, composed 
in part of tho lowest rabble, to ^how their strength, 
marched in a groat body to AVestminstor on Mondav, 
the J20th of July, demanding the 'reinstalment 
of tho eleven prosbyterian membors of tho low'or 
house who had befln iinneached by tho army. “ Tho 
apprentice?,” noted Bulstrodo Whitolocko, member 
for Great Mai low, “ and many othoi; rude hoys and 
moan follows among thorn, came into tho Ilonso of 
Commons, and kept the door open, and their hats on, 
and called out as they sttxxl, ‘ Vote ! Vote !* and iq 
this arrogant posture stood till tho votes passed in 
that way.” The next morning, Tuesday, the house 
assembled at tho usual hour ; but armed crowds con- 
tinuing to edmo ^lown fioin tlio city, tho loaders of 
tho Independent party cairied a vote for an adjourn- 
ment till Frida}^ pieparing, if order should not ho 
restored by Uiis time, to proceed 
of tho army. Tho necessity for tms s}ei)®fiae“ itsclt 
felt sooner tlian expected, and on tho commons ro- 
assomhling at tho appointed day, it was found that 
nearly uno-half of the inenibors had withdrawn, the 
number including tho Speaker, who had taken with him 
the symbol of authority, tho mace. Kothiug daunted, 
tho remaining ropic&entativos, constituting the hulk 
of the prosb^Morian party, resumed tlieir sittings, 
elected a new Speaker, bon owed a maoo from tlio 
lord mayor, ami set to woik voting ordinances for 
tho defence of London and tho raising in mass of tho 
inhabitants. . But tho maitial aidour, fiercely as it 
w'tts flaring up for a moment, scarcely lasted tlireo 
days. On Saturda 5 % tho 3 1st of Jul}’, tho capital was 
I forming into a camp, with all the bhojia shut, and tlie 
principal stioets turned into bivouacs for tJie mil i da 
and tiain bands. On Sunday, tho fiist of August, the 
waj* fiio rose to the highest pitch, tw^enty thousand 
men taking a great ewith to uphold ^iresbytorianism 
with tlicir lives; yet the next morning already a 
reaction had set in, and •befor# the evening of 
Monday, a large |X)ition of the inhabitants of the 
city, and almost the oniiro population of Souihw'ark, 
declined to fight, tho news T\f tJio approach of the 
firmy having arrived in tliJcour.se of the day. Bofoio 
midnight had amv^d the fact had become abundantly 
clear fliat tho picsbytorian party in London was not 
inclined ‘ttJ die with harr >ss on its back.” 

Cromwell and Fairfax had not waited for the 
I'cport of tho final outbreak to put thcmsolvcs in 
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niovcment tx)Wards the capital. Thoir socrefc intolU- 
gonre, and the little disguised expectations of the 
king, who had kept up all along an active communi- 
cation with his now and old friends^ had tohl them 
Huttie time before what was likely to lia'ppon, and thev 
wore ready to start on the first signal. Jt came witli 
the news of the rwonstitution of parliament and tho 
clecstion of a fmsh Speaker, which had^’no sooner 
arnvcd than the army strode forward, Cromwell 
loading the van with his Ironsides. On ITounslow 
Heath the troops mustered for a great review, at- 
tended by tho Sjicakor and fugitive members of the 
TFouso of’ Commons, wlio were received with shouts 
by‘‘ tlie soldiers; and the review over, a “jmhlic 
deolaratiop.,” signed by the commandcr-iu-chief, was 
issued, “ showing the grounds of his present advance 
to tho city of Ijondon " and declaring his intention 
to enter tho capital, if necessary, by force, in order to 
<jueiK*h anarchy. Hut force had already liecome 
wholly unIlope^sar}^ On tlie army advancing from 
Hounslow to Hrontford, tho commander of tho* city 
militia, General Massey, “sent out s<‘Out8 to Brent- 
ford,” making mien as if intending** to ollbr resistance. 
“ But ten men of the army,” says BulstrtSdo White- 
locko, “beat thiity of his, and took a tlag from a 
party of the city. 'I'lie city militia and common 
council sat late, and a great number of people at- 
tended at Guildhall. When a scout came in and 
bi-ouglit news that tho army made a halt, or other 
good intcdligenoo, they cry, * One and all I* But 
when the scouts reported that the army was advanc- 
ing nearer them, then they world cry as loud, 

* 'J’roat, treat, treat V So they spent most part of the 
night. At last the^^ resolved to send tho gcneml an 
hnn that there might bo a 

way of coiniiosuro.” 

There was not the slightest ohjection on the 
part of either Fairfax or Cromwell to arrive at a 
“composure,” or peaceahlo agreement; and immo> 
d lately after receiving tho white flag of the autho- 
rities at tho Guildhall, orders were given to tho 
troops to proceed into Ijondoti with arms lowered, as 
fiionds, and not as enemies. Accordingly, on the 
morning of Friday, tho Cth of August, the aiiny 
marched “three deep by Hyde Park” into the heart 
of the city, “ with boughs of laurel in their liats.” 
A wet^k aflxjr, the king was transit rred from Windsor 
to Hampton Court J^alace, still treated with groat 
sliow of reverence, and under no other guard than 
liis word of honour not to escape, but stripped of all 
tho attributes of royal }‘K)wor, with no more mention 
made of negotiations and “ settlements.” Just liefore 
tlie march of the ^rmy to Tiondon, Charles, in a con- 
versation with* the son-in-law of Cromwell, Heniy 
Jretnn, oneof the shrewdest and ‘most statesmanlike 
of the army loadef;s, had allowed himself to fall into 
the bofistfuh^and not a littlo stupid utterance, “I 
mtBSt be allowed to play my game.” Ireton quietly 
replied, “ If your cnajest v lias a game to play, wo 
must likewise play ours.” What the play would be,^ 
the king began to wreeive at last, when hearing 
that the tjoops had entered London without the 
least resistance, victorious in peace, crdin^ed with i 
“ boughs of laurel.” j 

With tho occupation of tho capital by the army, I 


and tho entire collapse of tho Fre*s1^erian party, all 
the hopes of Oharlos, of his being able to reinstat 
himsolf in power by the ai!tagonism of the two 
opposing factions in parliament and in the nation, 
came to an end. Henceforth tlie great question as to 
the future form of government to be established in 
the kingdom narrowed itself in a manner that (Jliarlee 
himself was no more concerned in it His latest 
duplicity had made all men of the least influence in 
parliament or in the army unwilling bo make attempts 
of further negotiations; and the discussions of the 
political leaders gradually tuimed towards the point 
as to whether it would bo wisest to seat one of the 
royal children on the throne, with curtailment of the 
royal prerogative to a more shadow, or whether the 
simply republican form of rule should bo preferred. 
Some of tho ablest men in tho House of Commons 
unreservedly declared themselves in favour of tlie 
latter alternative, which ali|jfO had tho support of 
nearly all tho superior oflicers of the army, and of® a 
decid<5d majority among tho common soldiers, ftow- 
ever, it Boomed dcubtful how far tho nation at largo 
was prejMired to submit to tho proposed !iew onler of 
things, and tho previaional conclusion come to was 
that ft would bo best to make no change for the 
moment, and to •leave tho crown on the head of 
Charles, nominally, for a littlo while longer. 

The arrangement was the most fiivourablo that could 
be come to in respect to the illustrious captive at 
Hampton Court, for as long as ho bore tho title of 
king, empty as it was under the oireumstanccs, there 
Boemod a jiossibility of his rooccupying the throne; 

lapse of time, quietly passed, increasing Ids 
chances by sofl^ning political acerbities, and ox- • 
tingnishing the fierce hatreds of tho civil^war. 
However, it was not in Iho king's natuil) to bo quiet 
and resigned ; and even now, wlien every motive of 
pride, of seflf-intorest, and of love for his children, 
whose succession could only bo scoured by, a dignifieil 
behaviour on his part, wont to urge him to acqui- 
esocnco into inexorable facts, ho ap^ioared determined 
to act a suicidal fiart, by giving tho reins to liis 
irritability and waywardness of temper. With all 
his power taken from him, oven ihat of intrigue, it 
soomod im|X)Hsiblo that ho could inflict any more 
mischief upon himself; novertholoss, lie managed to 
do it by almost tho only act ho was still ablo % 
aooompliNh. Against the advice of every friend still 
faithful to him, but to tho seci’ot delight of his 
personal enemies, the king resolved to break his 
word of honour, and fly from Hampton Court. It 
was in vain his adhorents told lynl that while within 
tho walls of Henry VIII.’s palace lie was still a > 
crowned sovereign, with all the outward attributes of 
royalty around him ; yet that once without he would 
be nothing more but an adventurer. Charles listened, 
but did not change his resolve, apparently bent to be ' 
either rfespot or Siven^prer. * 

Tha king efl^jtod his escape from tho palaoe on 
th^ evening of Tlmr^jday, the 1 Ith of November. He 
left his room aco&mpanied only by a single servant, 
William Legge, and gaining die park by a book 
staircase, soon found himself at the side of the river, 
where a ferry boat was lying rekdy. Two morfl 
^.tondants, Ashbumham, his confidential va)e|| and 
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Sir John Berljeley, joined CbarloB here, and in their 
company ho erdbod the Thames to the village of 
Ditton, and then too]^ horse, shaping his course in a 
south-wostorly diroofion, towards the borders of Hamp- 
shire* It was highly cljaraotoristic of thC king, that 
though havjng resolved upon so momentous a stop as 
that t)f risking his crown, and, perhaps, his life, by 
flight, ho was qnito undecided as yet where to go ; 
and having riddoii all night long in furious haste, liis 
companions had to learn to their dismay tlio next 
morning, when changing horses at the little town of 
Sutton, that tlioir movements wore not n'giilated by 
any fixed plan, hut loft to chance. As chance woulJi 
have it, a parliamentary comniishiou was sitiing at 
Sutton, at the very liostohy before which liia majesty 
was alighting; and having leatnt this much, ho 
quickly galloped off again, declining the invitation 
into the place of public resoit. Again tlio ridel's 
galloped on fast and furious, not resting till tho}' 
arrived, with the sinkiflg da}^ in view of Southampton. 

Ofl the descent of an emineneo near tl^ town, Chailos 
reined in his lioi>o. “ Iict us aligjit,” l#e ciied, “ and 
consult what is boat to ^c done.” The consultation 
was long and soiious, but leased on nothing bettor 
than surmises, hopes, and cxi)ectationH of what might 
happen under certain circumstanc( 4 s ; and the decision 
come to in tlio end by tlio fugitives was tliat they 
should go to the Isle of Wight, to throw thcfluselvoR 
upon the piotcction of the governor there, Colonel 
Hammond, of whom it was strangely belicwed that 
ho might forsake the tmst of pailiainenf, which had 
appointed him, to cs^iouso the cause of a crownless 
king. The resolve was#so manifestly absurd, 4hat 
Charles himself hesitated to cany it out at once ; and 
ill order to see his way a little deafer, lieforo tiusting 
. his *]person* into the hands of (’’olonel Hammond, 
despatched Asliburnhani and fcJir tlulni Borkedey 
foi'vvard to announce liis anival, wliil# he, accom- 
panied by William Logge, went to seek a tempo ury 
residence at Tichfield House, the residence of the eail 
of Southampton. 'Jdio eail was not at liome, but his 
mother willingly oflbred aA asylum to the fugitive 
monarch for sevcial days, which ho spent in much 
care and anxiety, ha^asi^d by opposing thoughts. 
Always acting first and reflecting afieiwaids, Cliarlcs 
faintly began to see Hio lashness of his escape from 
Hampton C/Oiirt, and the utter iiTutionality of the 
things ho was attempting. Ho could Lave lelied 
upon Ciomwell and Fairfax, whose hands had been 
outstretched towards him to tlie last; but to throw 
himself absolutely upon the suppoit ^f an obscure 
colonel, who might betray him, and at the veiy best 
could not I'cndcr him the lojuit assistance, seemed 
little less than madness. However, reflections now 
were vain; ho had burnt his bridges boliind him, 
and had to await the losult. 

While the king was staying at Tichfield House, a 
prey to dark care, the two^messengers hef had sent 
forward executed his behests witk^all ^jossiblo speed. 
On the evening of the day tlmy uad left their joyal® 
master,, Aslibumham and Ilorfcofoy arrived at Lym- 
ington, seeking thcFforry to the Isle of Wight, and in 
hopes to meet the governor befeno the next morning* 

^ But it was blSwing a heavy gale, and they had to 
wait for moi*o«than twelve houra before being ablg^o 
you It* 


cross the Solent; jjnd liaving at last the 

narrow strip of sea, and got as far os Carisbrook 
Castle, the residonco of Colonel Hammond, they 
learned to tlieii* intense disappointment that ho left 
just before, and had gone to Newport. Thither they 
followed immediately, and spurring hard, overtook 
tlio governor on the road, acquainting him, in a very 
hasty and decidedly undiplomatic miinner, at once 
with the ^joot of their journey. Colonel Hammond 
was ifstounded as mucli as perplexed upon learning 
that tJio king Imd flown from tJie army, and was 
seeking a lefugo in the quiet little territory under 
his administration. Naturally thinking of liis o^vn 
person in the first instance, lie exclaimed, in blotter 
indignation, “ Oh, gentlemen ! you have undone me 
b}" bringing the king to this island. If Jth is not yet 
landed, pray let him not come ; for what between my 
rtllsgiance to his rnajes^ and my tiust to [)arliaiuont 
and tlio army, I bJiafl be confounded.** A long 
discussion ensued 6u the road to Newport Castle, 
»Sir John Berkohy pressing the colonel hard to assist 
the* king in his great need, and cam his ofonial 
gratitude; till irv the end, won over partly by his 
aiguinentij as well as by deeper calculations ot self- 
interest, Hammond yielded, or ap}>carcd to yield, to 
the demands made upon him. “ vTcll,’* he eiied, “I 
believe his majesty has made choice of mo as a 
person of lionour and honesty, and I will not deceive 
his expectations.*’ Sir ,lohn Beikoloy did not like 
entirely the look aocom})anying these woids, and st ill 
less the pi oposition of tJie governor which followed, 
that ho liiiuself would set out in their company to 
fetch the king, llowovw, John Aslihui nliam, accoi'd- 
ing to Boikelcy’s account, “embiaccd the motion 
most leadily, and immediately wi nt over the bridge 
into the castle, tliough 1 liaiW'i.ko ir4)figo of ■'the 
gallow’^s very peifectly lieforo me.’* 

It liaving been settled that Colonel Hauiinond 
should accompany them to the n'ticat of (fiiarlcs, the 
travel Icis at once started ior (Jowes, wlieio tJiey 
engaged a boat to take them across Southampton 
watei to Tirlilicld. Sir John Bmkolcy, mistrusting 
to some ox tout the loyally of the colonel, had 
stipulated that the laUor must go without any 
attendants. However, arrived at (lowos, Hammond 
iiisistciik that tlio go\(‘nior of the town, Captain 
Baskett, should bo of tlio company ; and bis guides 
giving way, the four stopped iugetber into the boat, 
and iHjfoio the short autumn day had com 3 to an end, 
found thomsclvos in the courtyard of tlie old mansion 
wheie the majesty of England had taken lefugo. 
Leaving Sir Joint Beikcley and the two f’^rmgers 
t^pwiistairs, Ashbuniham first wont into the cliambor 
of tlio king, to infoim liim that tl*o governor of tho 
Isloof Wight had^iirived in person, with a companion, 
to offer his services. On l^Jaring the narrativti of his 
favourite valet,. CliarJes, moie man ever under the 
influence of anxiety and suspicion, jumped up on liis 
scat,* striking his breast. ‘What, you have brought 
Hammond with you I*' h« exclaimed. “Oh, Jack! yon 
have undone mo, for I am by this means mado fast 
fiom stirring.” The reproach fell heavy upon faitliful^ 
Jaek,*fcaAd to ©loar himself, and give a new proof (rf 
his attaefameut to royal master, ho forthwith 
proposed tlio assassin;' ion of tho colonel. 
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CbaTles ^ receive tbe off«r of his &ithM valet ' 

with any show of indication, but, on the contraiy, ^ 


listonod to it witt great benignity. According to Aab- 
bnrnham’s own narrative, snbsequently published, tho 
king told him “ that he had sent to Hampton for a 
ves^ to transport him into France, and was in good 
hope to bo supplied yet at tlie same time his majesty 
** very oamesUy pressed to know how I would clear him 
of the governor,** “I answered,** says “Jack** the 
faithful, “ that I was ressolvcd and prepared to kill him 
and tho captain with my own hands. Itis majesty — 
walking some few iiiins in tho room, and, as ho was 
nftci'wards pleased lo tell mo, weighing what 1 had 
» proposed to him, and eonsideiing .that if tho ship 
sliould not come, it would not be many hours before 
some, in pursuanco of him, would seize him, the 
eonscqnonco 'whereof ho very much apptchended — 
lesolved ho would not have- execution done iipm tho 
governor, for he intended to ai'cept of what ho had 
- jiroffered, and go with liiin, and therefore commanded 
he should bo called up.” Tho valet bowed to the 
ground, and in accorclanco with the behest of the 
king went to mmiinon tho Isle of Wight governor, 
who did not dream how narrowly ho had ost^aped 
being murdered. * Chailes received the colonel most 
graciously, smiling upon him as a dear old fiiond. 
“ Hammond,” ho exclaimed, using tho familiar tone, 
“after an intoloiablo restiaint to my poison at 
liampton Coiiit, 1 found tlicie was a further design 
against my person by some wliieh insinuated them- 
selves into divers legimonts of tho army ; and having 
an earnest desire of the settling of thd kingdom in 
such sort as might best conduce to a lasting peace 
thionghout my dominions, and not to be an instni- 
mojit of stirring: fii) a new war, I have thought good 
, to come to this ^ace, with confidence of your fidelity 
in protecting my person from danger, until, by such 
addresses as shall bo made unto us by the parliament, 
tboro bo a mutual agreement concluded, and our 
kingdom settled.” 'I'ho flattering speech did not 
make tlie govoinor forgot his caution, and ho merely 
replied that bo would do “ bis utmost in fulfilling his 
majesty’s just desires, in relation to the orders and 
directions bo should rceuivo fiom tho paili ament,” 
It sounded not very icassuring. However, the king, 
with habitual dissimulation, profess^^d to be mightily 
pleased at the reply, and dexjlarod his readiness lo 
put liimself at once under tho protection of his 
presumed friend. Loa\ing tljo Southampton mansion, 
be stepped in+o the icady boat at '.richfiold bay, and 
in the iirk November evening was femed across tho 
sea to Cowe.s. Here he remained for tho night, 
taking np his quarters at an ale-house, and the next 
moniing w'as transferred to Carisbiook Ousile under a 
guard of honour. His majesty h<*d found another 
prison, not by any means ks good as that from which 
he had escaped ; 

The king’s flight was announced to tho IIou^ of 
iommons by a short lioto fiom Oliver Cromwell, 
dated “Hamjdor Court, Iwo'lve at night, the llth of 
November, H)47/* “His majesty,** Cromwell stated, 

has witbdrfiwn himself at nine o’etok. Tho 
manner is variously reported, and wo wnll ^y little 
of it at present, but that his majesty was cxpocjtod at 
supper, when tho commissioneis and Colonel Whalley 


missed him, upon which they entei^ ihe ^tn. They 
found his majesty had left his cloak behitid him in 
the gallery in the private way. He passed by the 
backstairs and vault towards tli8 watorndde.” Aftt'^r 
the reading of the letter a^vote was passed imme- 
diately, ordering all the ports to1)o shut, and all ships 
to he laid under embargo, so as to prevent the ting’s 
escape fiom the island. 'I'heio was profound agita- 
tion in tho house ; but it was allayed at the end of 
three days, when there arrived a despatch from 
Colonel Hammond, “ signifying that tho king is come 
into tho Isle of Wight.** The same day on which 
this communication was made to parliament, Monday, 
tho 15th of November, a subject almost more im- 
portant than the flight of Charles engaged the whole 
attention of tho commons, as well as me whole of the 
citizens of tho capital. For some weeks past a 
strongly mutinous spirit had' shown itself in several 
regiments of tho army quarleyed near London, duo, 
it was said, to tho woikiiig of a now political ^seSt 
that had aribca, the members of which wont by the 
name of “the Lorellors.** Their chief aim was to 
organize a purely democratic government, to abolish 
the privileges of rank and birth, and establish perfeot 
equality of all citizens before tho law ; and deeming 
that tho simplest way of accomplishing this object 
was th)[*ough tho agency of tho army, groat efforts 
had been made to imbue tho soldiers with tho “ level- 
ling ** spirit. 

Tho gi’ound thus sought was fully ready to re- 
ceive tho seeds, and m an extraordinarily short time 
a vast ina^s of Iho troops declared themselves in 
favdlir of entirely overtuniibg the csfahlished order 
of things, and iiislcad now fornis of poli- 

tical and social rule. A litlle more than a ('wook 
before Charlcs*8 fliglit from Hampton Court, a doputa- • 
tion from tho soldiers, consisting mainly of “ adfjuta- 
tors,** or “ aghators,*’ presented to General Fairfax two 
papers, tho one entitled “ tho Case of the Army,** and 
tho other, “tlie Agrcoinont of tho People,** stating 
their views and claims in firm terms. They demanded 
that a now constitution should bo drawn up, establish- 
ing an English^ republic, and^ vesting tho sovereign 
power of tho state in the people and its representa- 
tives, the lai-t-er *to bo elected by household suffrage 
every three years. They also insisted upon oxtensivg 
reforms of justice ; security, for tho lower classoB as 
well as the higher, against arbitrary imprisonment; 
freedom from forced service in time of "war; aud^ 
finally, complete liberty of conscience. Jhe proposi- 
tions went very much further than the majwity of 
the House of Commons — made vp of the moderate 
section of the Independents and such Presbyterians 
as had come to vote with them — ^had any desire to go, 
and on General Fairfax handing in the papers he had 
received, a storm of indignation bi*oko loose. Both 
lords an(^ commons passed resolutions declaring the < 
proposals contained in “4ihe Case of the Army,** and 
“tho Agreement tho People” destructive of all 
government, and expuessing a wish that tho com- 
mander-in-chief would forthwith suppress the function 
of the ** agitators.*’ Fairfax did so, but at tho same 
time, to calm the ever-^wing excitement by* per- , 
suasive spooch, ordered the greater part of tlie troops 
qciaiterod near London, seven regimdnts altogetiier, | 
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to iMsusiMbla fipit i genaml mtisior naar tlie town of 
WajtJi on ihe fiver Lea, about a day’e mamb fi'om 
Ijondon. The day ^appointed for the iwiew waa 
Monday', the 16th of November, and the early morning 
of it saw one half of tho members of both houses of 
parliament^on the K)aa to Ware. The fugitive king 
for file moment was all but forgotten over the greater 
lK)wer, the mutinous army. 

The seven regiments assembled, as ordorod, “in 
Oory^ush field, between Hertford and Ware,** but 
with them came two more detachments of soldiers 
whose presence was neither desired nor requested by 
General Fail fax. They were a regiment of cavalry 
under Colonel llanisou, a stem republican, and a 
brigade of foot, commanded by John Lilbinne, a 
distinguished soldier but vehement sectarian, who 
had contributed much to the victory of Long Marston 
Moor, and was looked upon gonoriilly as the chief of 
the “ Levellers.** Tlio whole of the troops drew up 
fj[uiotly in Corkbnsh ffeld, with tlio exception of the 
rog!ments of Ilanison and Lil burn o* who, fiiom not 
having bceu summoned, airivcd ,in a^state of great 
exeitemont, every man having stuck on his helmet a 
copy of “ the Agreement of tlio People,** with the motto 
in front, “ liiberty for England : their rights# to the 
soldiers.** Up and down their liiios the “ agitfitors’* 
kept riding, encouraging the general exaltation, 
dwelling upon the justness of the demand? of the 
anuy, and repeating every whore that all true soldiois 
and Englishmen, having staked their lives in the 
overthrow of dosiiotism, wore bound now not to lay 
down the swoid till the liberty of iho conn tiy had 
l)ocn secured fully andrfor ever. Jn iRo midit of 
this fioiico flare of political passions, Fail fax and 
Cromwell, accompanied by their staff, ariived on tho 
grolftid, afld oj’doiiug the tiooiis to fonn a square, 
proceeded to read to them an address comiioscd by 
tho genoial council of olliccrs. It was ealm, hut firm 
ill tono^ dwelling chiefly ujiGn tlio dangers that 
would aiiso to the country fioin sedition among men 
whose highest duty was obedience ; and while oxliort- 
ing all to bo quiet and ifubmfasivo, ended with a 
.promise that the just demands of the arni}’' should 
find full and warm tdvflcacy in piiliamont, if tho 
soldiers on their part Avould sign all engagement to 
return forthwith under the stiiet laws of discipline. 

• The iiddi OSS met with the most favourable i oeeption, 
and even tho troopers of Harrison’s regiment, on 
hearing tho promises made to all rcjKjated to them 
iTiom the lips of 'Faiifax, tore the “ Agreement ’* from 
tlieir helmets, exclaiming that Jhey Would he faith- 
ful to parliament^ and their generals. However, 
Lilbume’s brigade of infantry still stood ont, aj)- 
pareutly more obstinate and rebellious than ever ; and 
on Fairfax advancing in front of them, begging they 
W’ould return to order and obedience, they grootea 
him with seditious shouts. Oliver Cromwcdl now 
galloped forward, rosolutiop in his eye, Snd anger 
in eveiy feature. “ Take that pager from your hats !’* 
he cried, his shrill voice doipinating over tho dulf 
roar of the armed multi tudo. llio command was not 
obeyed, mast of the soldiers relapsing into giim ^ 
silence, while a few broke out into shouts, assuming i 
a menacing atfitudo. Cromwell could con^in himself | 
no longer, and*dasliiug into tho ranks of tlic mutii^cjips j 



troops, ordered elov^ of the more tiotfipicaous ling- 
leaders to bo seLsoa. It w^as accomplished without 
resistance from their eomiades, and a court-martial 
having been formed on tho spot, tlie eleven were 
tried for riot and sedition, smd throe of thorn con- 
demned to be shot at once, in fiont of the trmy. 
After some further deliberation, the court resolved, 
on iho intercession of Fairfax, to mitigate its soutouoe, 
ordering that only one of the three condemned men 
bhouW bo shot, the question as to who should bo tho 
victim, to 1)0 decided by a loHeiy between them. Tlie 
fatal lot foil upon Kichard Arnell, a brave soldier, 
and determined republican. Led out from tho ranks, 
ho saw tho muskets of his comiados pointed to his 
breast without a stir, aiul s^ink in his blood with a 
last shout for ihe •liberty of England.*^ Tho Vfist 
crowd of armed men lookc'il on in deep awe and 
horror, sulimittiug to djsei]i4in(', yet scarcely able to 
comprehend the fearful trageily enacted liefore their 
eyes. If England was, as unexpected, to become a 
republic, it seemed passing strange thtit tho now om 
should commence with the hhooling of a republican. 

In breaking tho mutinous spirit of tho troops, Oliver 
Cromwell— upon whom all eyes had boon ditccted for 
some time as both greatest militai-y and civil leader, 
and as such, probable future ruler of Engbiud — 
])layed a somewhat vacillating x>art, not altogether 
free from tho suspicion of (lishonosty. While to all 
his intimate friends ho made no societ that ho wo? a 
republican at heart, and icady to subscribe to tho 
main, if not to all the tenets of the domoc)*ats of tho 
army, ho at* the same time legnlatod Lis more public 
utterances carefully, so as to be in accoj dance with 
the piincixiles of tho pailiamDiitary majority, taking 
not to say anything that might asgooiato him 
with the dreaded “ Levellers,** Ibtf'terior of all honest, 
plodding, middle-class citizens, before wliose eyes tlur 
no-king system, with tiiennial parliaments and house- 
hold suffrage, appeared like tho forerunner of uni- 
versal distribution of property. It was a course of 
no little difficulty which Cromwell had thus stiuck 
out for himself, but for^somo time he managed to keep 
in it with great skill, and biokc down only .when 
affairs had come to a crisis after iho tmgio incident 
on Corkbusli field. Tho report of it was made by 
himself to tho commons, oamiug iho thardcs of iho 
house. However, in tho vciy midst of tins manifesta- 
tion, he had to hear tho sound of loud murmurs from 
both the extreme presbyterian and republican side of 
tho house. Doth paities had come deoi>ly to mistrust 
his motives and his actions; and hositaling no I mger 
to declaio Uieir buspiciotis, it w'as aj>paieut that 
C/romwell would liavo to declare his jiolicy frankly, 
unless he was propaicd to succumb under tho com- 
hined attficks of Jiis old enemies and his old friends. 
For a moment ho seemed m if ii^ doubt which way to 
tinn, hut the short hesitation cnde(i by his coming 
forth boldly as a representtilivo of the demands of the 
army. That the ossenc*) of ’jio'yor was slill, after all 
that had happened, residing with tho army, ho could 
not fail to perceive with his eagle glance, and ho went 
to shape his objects accordingly. The first stupoa 
qiroduciBl^y the ahooting on Coikhusli field havinj; 
passed, deputation afi “ dejuitation of soldiers and 
non-commissioncd ofik \.fs went to see him, declaring 
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iliat no seventy whatever WouW torn them from j 
their ^oat design getting rid of the king 
establi^ing a commonwealth of free citizens; and 
that it things should come to the worst, they would 
dividjj the army, being sure of two-thirds; and settle 
in another ^battle, or, if need be, in another score of 
battles, the great qucBtion as to whether England 
should bo a monarchy or a republic. It was enough 
to decide Crcmiwoll. Ifo felt ho was strong enough 
already to crush parliament, but he could never hope 
to conquer two-iliiids of the (froat fighting liost, his 
own Ironsides includod, who had helped him to 
trample a crown in the dust. He hoped, with all tlio 
foiTeucj’ of his passionate heait, to bo one day a great 
Rtatesman. ^ However, us yet lie was only a ^cat 
genoial, and feeling powerloss \^^ithout the urmy, h© 
wont vsdth the army. 

CromwcH’s movement *iow<n’ds the republican paf*ty 
had the effect of driving the House of Commons to 
make a final and almost desperate effort to come to an 
accommodation wdth the king. On tho first report 
by Colonel Hammond that Charles had arrived in the 
Jslo of Wight, stringent ordci*s had been given, not 
only to secure his x^orson, but to send nis three 
attendants, Ashbumham, Berkeley, and Leggo, as 
prisoners to London ; but these injunctions were 
countermanded within a week, and others substituted, 
bj which Hammond was to treat his prisoner with 
gi'oat respect, and to leave hi^ servants near him, 
with a hint that frejsh proposals for a ** settlement 
of tho nation ” might ho attended to favourably. The 
king took tho suggestion with his usual eager and 
unreflecting haste, forthwith dcspatclnng Sir John 
Berkeley to tho capital, intriisting to him letters to 
some of tlio chief Jfl.^'csbytoriar huulci’s, as well as to 
^Fairfax and Cromw'^cJl, of whoso iccent doings he was 
as yet ignorant. Fairfax had n»dhing hut a bteni 
military iv^dy for tho royal messenger. “ Wo are tho 
parliaments a nny, Jjo exclaimed, “and wc have no 
answer to give to tho x>roposalR of his majesty : our 
employers alouo must judge of them.” Cronnvell 
s]x>ko somewhat softer, if not tjuito so frankly, wiying, 
“ I will do my best to servo tho king, but ho must 
not expect tliut I sliall ruin myself for his sake.” 

Tlio I'occption given by tlio leaders of the n) 4 jdorato 
party in the connuous to ChailesV envoy was very 
different, they piomising to strain oeiy nerve to 
fulfil his majesty i wislies and hiing about an accom- 
modation. Tliey fully kcjit their engagement; and 
after long and hot debates in the house, leading more 
than once to a disruption of ail tho old party ties, it 
was voted tiiat four propositions should Im 3 prest*nted 
to the king, in ^tho form of bills, and that if lib 
accept id them, ho sliould ho allowed his icMXuest to 
treat in poison with tlio parliament,* Tho projiositions 
were, first, that th# entiib command^ of the soa and 
laud forces shottld ax3X>crtain to pailiament for twenty 
yeans, with [xiwer of cojjtinuation tJicreafter in*case 
tiio safety of the kingdom should require it ; secondly, 
that his majesty should revoke all his declarations, 
pi'ockmations, and other acts published against tho 
^wq houses of parliament-, imputing to tht u^ illegality 
and nqb^^Uion ; thirdly, that liis inajosty should annm 
all )^o^ ,p&tcnts of peerage ho hud gianted since the 
20tH'drMiiy, 1042, and gjant no fuiihor peerages 


vritbemt. tho oonseutk of 
that the two houses should ba^ the j^war of 
ing from place to place, at their flljscretien.” Thtu^h 
opposed by both the extreme parties In the iSoifimorjs* 
and strongly protested by the Sootoh ebm** 

missionors, who still claimed a fight to interfi^ in 
all negotiations between the king and parliament, the 
Act embodying the four bills passed both houses by 
considemhlo majorities on llio 14th December, and 
on tho following day twelve commissionors, afiiong 
them not loss tlian eight carls, w^ero appointed to 
tho important dociinu'nt to the Icing. The 
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twelve paTliainentary envoys loft London immediately . 
with some pomp ; but quietly in their wake, without 
any xx>mp, a dexnitation from tho Scotch commissioners, 
consisting of throe lords, set out for tho Isle of Wight. 
They had proposals of their own to make, in rivalry 
to those of the parliament of England, thus starling 
a sharp competition for tlie favours of a king iy 
prison. • 

Befofo oithor’the commissioners of parliament or ot 
Scotland had WriVod at Carishrook Castle, Sir John 
Berkeley had got back to the king, with full infor- 
mation of tlio designs of tho compotiiivo dei)utationH. 
Charlel was overwhelmed with joy at tho news, 
which so unexpectedly renow'od his old hope of his 
enemies hacking each other to pieces for his benefit 
He had entertained just before thoughts of flying to 
Franco, but now i*osoived to posipono liis escape for a 
short while. “1 must M'ait/’ ho said to Beikeley, 
“ and settle with the Scots before J leave the kingdom ; 
for if they /mco saw mo out of the hands of the army 
they would dc»uhlo their ftcmar'ls.” Tho parlia- 
mentary ambassadors and tho Scots niaflo their 
appearance almost simultanconsly at Oari{/bi'ook^ud 
to tho first, Charles gave audicuco on Christmas eve. 
Having had tjicir propositions read to him, he told 
thorn, full of* smiles and grace, “lie was assured that 
they coultl not expect a x^resent icjdy, but ho would 
take tlio same into consideration, and give his answer 
in a few days.” fight earls and their four 

colleagues of tho lower house bowed and retired, 
after which the* three IScolch Joids were ushered in: 
They had a ver^y siinxdo, yet very weighty offer to 
make. It was that tho king should hind himself to 
establish tho presbyterian system of chuich govorpf 
meiiL under certain restrictions, one of thorn being 
that ho himself and his family need not conform to it ; 
and that in return, a Scotch army should invade 
England and ^oseat him on tho throne. 

The prosjiect of lid^iig able to raises another civil war, 
and revenge himself, sword in baftd, upon all his foes, 
was too dazzling for Cliailos to be dcclineil for a 
raoment ; and grasping liis Scotch friends by the hand, 
ho wi thout hesitation accepted their terms. A eompleto 
treaty omlx)dying them was pi'opared and. ready for 
signature^vithin twenty-four hours, and the instrument 
having been completed isf duo form, it was taken a^vay 
iby his majesty’s valet, and buried for security in the 
garden of Carisbroot Castle. Tins little tjansaciion 
finished, Charles once more rq;*eivcd the parlia- 
mentary commissioners, more smiling and gracious 
than ever, handing to them a scaled envelope, which 
he said contained his rexJy. But Ijioy refiised to 
T#dbive it, deolaiing that they were not mere lefter 
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but totopeUesd ^ir ijiosttttotioas to 
ft direol; ftn| dicitinot ans^rer to ib& proposi- 
tioiift tl«yfr had hrtjught, fiirther work they wotild 
have to undertake depending thereupon. Thus com- 
peUed,' the king bi^ke^the seal of his letter and read 
it abud, It was a c]ear and absolute refusal to 
ficoept the four bills. Silontly the oommisBionors 
listened, and bowing low, retired from liia m^’esty s i 
presence, to hold a short conferenco witli Cfolonol 
Hammond. An hour after, tho tramp of horses 
in tho courtyaid announced their dcj)arturo from 
(jiirisbrook Castle, on whicli Charles joyfully closeted 
himself with his confidential valet. It wfis arranged 
between them that they would make their escape 
from *tho island the same night in a French vessel, 
his majesty to reappear in his realm of England at 
the head of an aniiy ,of his northern subjects. All 
was ready for tho flight, when suddenly the tread of 
heavy footsteps and ching of arms was hoard without. 
Astt^uished, Charles looked from hj^ windciw, and 
li^held the castle gates closed, and ihe walls sur- 
rounded by guaids, theii* polisliotf muskets glittering 
in tho evening sun. A trooper with drawn sword 
was pacing up and down on tho piece of.garden 
ground whore lay the hidden do^jumeut tliat was to 
give two kingdoms back to a subtle king. The' 
trooper seoiiiod to smile, and Charles hid his* face in 
his Imnds. 

In signing tho secret treaty with the Scotch com- 
missioners, tho king liacl committed as one of tho most 
treacherous, so one ol* tho most fatal acts of his life. 
Jt was terrible blinduq^is in Charles to ifupposorfor a 
moment, that, watched as ho was on all sides, his 
duplicity sliould remain unknoA^^n to tlie parlia- 
moMary eoinmissioneis, who, very naturally, weic 
looking with iiitoiiso su.sjucioii upon the throe iiortlicni 
lords who, unbidden, hud followed thou^,* and but for 
his constant practice of double-dealing, which had 
become f)art of liis very nature,* ho mut.t have seen 
that his whole course of action could lofid to nothing 
but utter ruin. As it was, req[uired tho stern 
.evidence of loaded muskets and drawn swords under 
his window to prove tke fftet to the tkjindcd monarch, 
I’he twelve parliamontivy envoys, mostly high nobles, 
and all either Presbyterians or very nuxlerato Inde- 
^ndents, had come to Oarisbrook Castle sincerely 
desirous, if not eager, to biing about an agreement 
between tho king and tho rci)rosentativcs of the 
‘nation; but they (j^uitted tho royal presenco with 
loathing and disgust, leaving orders tx» Colomd Ham- 
mond to treat tho prisoner under lus charge with no 
further leniency, and to prevent his escajie* by every 
means. Returned to Westminster, tlio indignation 
1 which they felt came to bo shared by tho majority 
of both houses, giving rise to speeches such as had 
never before been heard within the walls of St. 
Stephen’s. ' 

The day after tho commissioners had made their 
report, on tho 3rd of Jamia^, 1(148, Sir P»>tcf 
Wroth, member for Bridgewater, a quiet country 

f outleman,* whose <roic 0 was almost unknown in tho 
touse of Commons, arose in his scat, and gave vent 
to his feolittgfi in words which seemed to come from 
th^ very hoast of the assembly. “Mr. Speakej,” 
cried tho u^pmbor for Bridgewater, “ Bt^llum was 


appointed for madfiiion, and Tophet for kings; but 
our kings of late have carried themselves as if they 
were fit for no place but Bedlam. I propose we lay 
tho king by, and settle tho kingdom without him. 1 
care not what fonn of governmeut you set up, sa it bo 
not by kings or devils.” Ueiiiy IrcUm, domweirs 
son-in-lavir, stood up after Sir looter VYioth, speaking 
to tho same ofiect, but with lcss*oxoi(ement “Tho 
kingy” argued ho, “ has denied safety and protection 
to his people by denying tho four bills. JSubjootion 
to him is only in oxcliange of his protection to his 
people: this Indng dcuitid by him, wo may as well 
deny any more subjection to liim, and settle tho 
kingdom without, him.” Oliver Cromwell lumself" 
now arose, amidst Jho deepest silcnco of tho house. 

“ Mr. Speaker,” ho exclaimed, “ tho king is a man of 
grpat sense and of groat Jbalents ; but so full of 
dissimulation, so false, \hat thoi*6 is no possibility of 
trusting him. While ho is protesting his love for 
peace, ho is treating underhand with the Scottish 
coftimissioners to plunge the nation into another war. 
It is now expected the parliaraont should govoni and 
defend tke kingdom by their own power and reso- 
lution, and not teach the Y^eoplo any longer to expect 
safety and government from an oUitiiiato man whoso 
heart God hath hardened, Tho imm who, at llio 
expense of their blood, defended you from’ so many 
j)orils, will again defend you, with tho same courage 
and fidelity, against all opposition, I’each thorn not, 
by neglecting your own and tlio kingdom’s safety, in 
wliich their own is involved, to think thomselves 
betrayed, and Rft horeaftor to tho rage and malice of 
an in*(x^oncilab]o enemy, wliom they have subdued 
for your sake. Let not dosjxiir teach thorn to swk 
their safety by s uno other than adhering to 

y<Mf, who will not stick to youi selves,” Having 
thrown out his rugged sTXJOoh, Ci urn well sat down, 

“ with his hand on tho hilt of his sword.” No one 
rose after him, and tlie Si)oaker theroufxju put tho 
iiaotion “ to break olf all intercourse with the king, and 
to nuike it high troasop to address him without leave 
of the two houses of parliament ” to the vote. The 
tcdlers counted one hundred and forty two yeas, and 
ninety-two nays, or a ingijority of fifty in lavour^ of 
tho pBoposal of tho moiuber lor Bridgewat(ir, which 
was ordered thereupon to be sent to the lords, who 
likewise adopted it, against only two disscuticiits. 
The vote virtually made England a republic. 

Immense agitation followed in llie wake of tho final | 
parliamentaiy decision “to lay tho king by.” ’J'ho 
monai-chical feeling among tho bulk of the piojuo up 
to this time seemed to have boon dormant latlier than 
dead, and it now broke out with •a streugtli wliich 
surprised tho p^sbylorian party in parliament^ no 
less than tho indej^endet^s, Gatheiings of excited 
cr' wds took plaee all over Eflghind as soon as it 
booamo known tliat kingship had been, or was to be 
abolished. At Colchester, N'ij wich, Canterbury, Idaid- 
stono, and many other places, the people broke out in 
open insurrection ; several fortified towns of Wales, 
such as reinbroke, declared against pailiamont, oat 
•pellingi tfceir gai^isons. and hoisting the banner of 
king Charles ; and, m- t important of all, tlxe sailors 
of a portion of the compiising six meu-of-war 

stationed at the mbuth ef the Thames, mutinied soon 

• • 
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after against tlieir officers, and Van away witli^ tho 
ships to Holland, putting them at tho sei*vico of fho 
prince of Wales. The general oxciiomcnt was greatly 
increased by the news that there was likely to be an 
immediate war between England and Scotland. Tho 
Scottish commissioners, after returning from tho Isle 
of Wight, and finding that tho object of their journey 
had been frustrated, and was no longer ‘a secret, 
af»poared at first disposed to make attempts towaards a 
reconciliation witli the pailiamentary majority; but 
seeing tho sudden explosion of sympatliy with the 
kjng, they changed their tactics, and all at once 
asHuniod a haughty air. Forestalling tho accusations 
whictf they (^xi^ootod to bo raised against them for 
planning another civil war, they shrewdly put tliem- 
selvivt from the defensive into tlid offensive, charging 
tho English executive w'th not having ke])t to the 
strict tonns of the treaty of tho previous year stipu- 
lating for tho allowa*.ce of four hundred tliousand 
pounds sterling as subsidies for their army, and 
(loinandiiig immediate payment of tho arrears. High 
words ensued, and angry recriminations on both wdes, 
ending in tho de parture of the envoys of Sq^^tland to 
ilieir own countiy, with tho throat flung behind, that 
another army would soon cross the Tweed from tho 
north. 

The throat only served to emhittor the soiitimcnis 
ofeboth houses of parliament against the king, and 
to drive tlio chief meinbors of i ho government mgro 
and more to tho extreme repuhiicau side. To them, 
as to all thinking men, it was manifest Jhat in the 
dark aspect of jiolilical affairs, and gcfnoral appeal to 
the sword, the army would scx)ii bo tho chief, if not 
tho only acting poiyor in tho slate ; and that there- 
fore the policy advo«<ited b}- the majority of soldiers 

> ^ - - - 


and their chiefs wouB rule the realnu ' ITie eoWiers, 
on their part, were not slow to exprea» their political 
convictions, already sufficiently «well known* On 
the 9th of January, six days after the passing of the 
vote “to lay the icing by,'* a^'grpat deputation from 
tho army, officers, privates, and non-cofhmissiened 
officers, presented themselves at Westminster, to hand 
in an address to both houses. TIjo address, on its 
heading, was stated to be, “ A declaration from his 
oxeelleiioy Sir Thomas Fairfax and tho general 
council of the army, of their resolution to adhere to 
tho parliament in their pioccK^dings conconiing tho 
king,** and it was couched thoughout in the most 
energetic terms, “ We do freely declare for our- 
selves and tho army,** said tlic signers of the declara- 
tion, “ that wo are resolved, through tho grace of God, 
firmly to adhere to, and stand by tho parliament in 
ilio things voted conceruiug tho king, and in what 
shall be fui*tbor necessary for the pro&ecution thei-eofi 
and for settling and securing of llie pailiament and 
tho kingdom, ^vfithout tho king, and agerinst him, a»' 
any other that sha'll horoafr^jr partake with him!*’ 
Fiainspoken as was the address, neither tho lords nor 
the coi^jmons hesitated to receive it with applause, 
and to express their satisfaction of it by votes ot 
‘thanks to tho aimy, passed by largo majoiitios. Tho 
progress^of oj>inion, fiom monarchy to lepublio, was 
evidently rolling on with toriiHc speed. 

4b prepare for tho seemingly inevitable war with 
iSeotland, as well as to gallier power to suppress 
instantly tho threatening lisings of tho old royalist 
factii^is, amkof the multi tud(jj suddenly inspired with 
sympathy for King (Jharlos, the tv o houses of parlia- 
ment decided, in tlii^ middle of iJanuary, to forin a now 
executive, in place of (he Committoi' of fk^tli KingdWtos, 

I lefr incomploto by the depaituro of 
tho Scottish commissioners. The 
leconstitutcd govenmiont thus 
brought into life consisted df twenty 
members, sovou of the upper and 
thi^xjcn i»f tho lower house, and was 
officially denominated the Com- 
•mitteo for|Ui% Safety of the Coni’-'' 
j^nonwealtli ; but carao to bo known 
popularly, fiom the place where its 
iiioetiiigs* wore hold, as the Derby# 
1 1 ouso (^.anmitleo. Conspicuous 
among tlnj twenty names to whom 
was intruifod the task of steering* 
tho vessel fcf state thiuugli the shoals 
I and*broaktrs now surrounding it on 
all sides, ^as thJt of Oliver Orora- 
woll, and > not many weeks elapsed 
before it buoamo manifest to all eyes 
that h.'b' was tho chief steersman at 
"tird'helm. That ho was not nn- 
worthy of tho position, ho proved 
immedi£ftely. His first offoiii was to 
put tho army into good condition 
to fiikb tho field, and haying accom- 
plished this, in ^he course of the 
spring of 1648, he sent flying de- 
tachments ’into Kent/, Essex, and 
some other of the eastern and south- 
eastern counties, whore attempts at 
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insurrection h&i taken place, and by a swift and ener- 
getic disnlay of force mienc^ed them in an instant 
But nowhere had Koyalists, old and now, shown 
themselves in such strong^ as in South Wales, several 
of the strongest towQS of which were in their posses^ 
sion ^ and t6 curb the revolt there, Cromwell put him- 
self at the head of five regiments, and stormed west- 
ward in forced marohes at the beginning of June. 
The bulwaik of the insurgents in the west was Pem- 
broke Castle, before which the general sat down ; and 
taking it after a fortnight's siege, struck terror into tlio 
rest of the rebel forces^ by putting all officers wlio liad 
bofoi'e served in the parhamentary anny to the sword. 
“ The persons exempted, ” he informed the Speaker of 
the House of Commons, in a letter dated the 11th of 
July, “are such as have formerly served you in a 
veiy good .cause ; but being now apostatized, I did 
rather make election of them, than of those who had 
t^ways been for the* king, judging their iniquity 
double, because they havo sinned against sq much 

S ht, and against so many evidences of^ divine provi- 
ICO going along with ^nd pios{H3riiJg a just cause, 
in the inanagemcut of which they themselves had a 
share.” A week after penning this note all^ Wales 
was at the feet of Ciomwell ; but at the same moment 
the i*eport arrived of the rising if two greater foes. 
Sitting at the castle of Pembroke, Oliver learnt that 
a Scottish army had crossed the Border, and that a 
Dutch-Englifeh fleet, under the command of the prince 
of Wales, Yiad tlirown anchor in tho Downs. 

The report of tho invasion from Scotland gave rise 
to extreme terror all over the kingdom,iand caJ^Rod 
an immediate rising inXondon, which led to tho 
prosbytenan par^ once more getting tho upper hand 
in pruliamsnt and reo})oning negotiations with tho 
king. However, the attack from tho north wfw far 
loss foiTuidablo than either hoped by ^Jio friends or 
feared by tho enemies of the king; and Cromwell, 
well informed in tho matter, hesitated not to declaro 
that he would diivo the Scots back over tho Bolder, 
and finish tho war befoio ihe caid of throe months. 
In reality, it was but a small and comparatively 
powerless party in the Soottish nation and govern- 
ment whifdi bad any wish to lestvo Charles, and 
^pose tlio foundation of a free commonwealth in 
England ; and all that tho most zealous* friends of tho 
royal cause could effect, was to gather a body of 
fifteen thousand men, made up chiefly of raw levies, 
apnd only in a little part of veterans wlio had fought 
the battles of ihe Covouaiitors. The army of inva- 
sion, commanded by (.^harlos's kibsman, tho duke of 
Hamilton, crossed iftio Border on tho 8th July, and 
at once advanced upon Newcastle, garrisoned by a 
fow regiments of parliamentary troops, under General 
I Lambert. The latter, in accordance with orders 
received from Ciomwell, I’otirod before the enemy, 

» upon which the Scots pushed on to DurhsMn, full of 
confidence, and not doubtiiig that tho road to tho 
English capital was open before tht*m. < 

But OixJmwell already was ourtlie march, to carry out 
the promise ho had made of sweeping tho now Boyalisls 
back to the north as as they had como. Starting 
• from Pembrokeon the 14th of July, he hurried, with 
a rabidity novq^ befora known, tlirough (Gloucester, 
Warwick, and Nottingham, to Doncaster, rcachfii|^ J 


the latter place witlx his horse in thirteen days, and 
effecting a junction with Lamberts cavalry. The 
foot, exhausted by the long tramp across England, 
came up a week after ; and on the 7th of August tbo 
complete forces of ('’lomwcll and Ijumbort ji^inod 
hands at Knaresborough, forming, as recoided by an 
eyewitness, “a fine smart army, fit for action ” but 
not moro*than nine thousand strong. In tho mui-u 
timo,*whilo Cromwell was rusliiug noi tli-wcstward, 
tho Scots had prococtlod slowly on their southern 
march, by way of Kendal and Hornby, hailing at the 
latter place, to consider whether they should pa.ss 
on tlirough Lancashire, Chosliiio, and the western 
counties, or tliroiigh Yorkshire, and thfjnce b^*tho 
straight road to T^ondon. After soracf reflection, 
Hamilton chose tho former route, against tho advice 
of t)is officers, who held that I^anoasliiro was dangerous, 
in case they should incSt with any rcsistitnco, there 
iHiing so many hedges and ditches to favour tho 
parliament’s “ excellent firemen.” llow^wor, Charles’s 
kinsman would not listen, and jmshod on in a most 
straggling maniujy to IVostou, which ho reached on 
Wodnesdi^, the Ihtli of August, Avitli the main body 
of his foot, the van of the horse having gone as far as 
Wigan, and tho rear being bebind alTKirkliy Lonsdale. 
Wlnlo thus strotcliod out, over a length of niuio than 
forty miles, Cromwell, who had been in seaixh of the 
enemy for a week, came up with his ‘‘cxcelloiit 
liiomon.” 

Though inferior in number, the compact body of 
vetomn soldjors under Cromwoll’s command, tailing 
upon the loose flndisciplined masses that had ciossed 
llio Tweed, were all but certain of victory. In tho 
stiaggling position in which th^ unskilful ness of 
their commander had placed ilie Scots could 

scarcjcly fight, but only submit to bo killed; and* 
killed they were accoidingly, in a murdetous chatge, 
extending over three days, and called by tho victorious 
party the rout of Presloii. Dosceiuliiig tho valley of 
tlie Kibble, Cromwell dashed in upon tho main My 
of the Scotch army a little to ihe south wai d of rrostou, 
on Thurbdxiy, tho 17tl* of August, and attacking it 
fiercely, at once cut it into two, diiviiig one jiait in 
wild confusion to the north, and Ihe other, in still 
wilder tdisordcr, to tho south. Hamilton himself, 
heading tluj majority of the fugitives, flod on the road 
to Wigan, and having gatlieud some eight or nine 
thonsaiid men around him near Standish, offej'cd 
battle a secxuid time to hjs piiisuers, on Friday, tbo 
18th of August. I’ho n^sult was even iuok,* falal 
than tho preceding day, the Scots being hewu (town, 
wherever they attempted resishinee, by tlie swoids of 
tEe victorious Ironsides, whom Ciom^vcdl was leading 
to tho charge. Unt a few regiments escaped, and 
sucx;ecded in roacTiing Wigan, whoio their van was 

tinned, among tho officers of ^hich was Sir Jauuis 
Tumor, “ a stout |X}dant and soldier (5f fortune.” Of 
the acenos that took ploco^when his unfortunate 
countrymen were rushiiitf franttcally into the town, 
Sir James loft a striking description, ‘‘ It was night,” 
ho stvys, “ but the moon shone bright. A regiment of^ 
horse of j)iir own uppeiircd first, rid ing vci y disoi doi lyj» 

I got thorn to stop, « I comuiandod my pikes to 
open, and give way thorn to rid*# or run away, 
since they would not But now my jukemen, 
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being domontetl, as I think wd were all, would not 
hoar me, and two of them ran full tilt at mo. One of 
ihoir piko«, which was intended for my belly, I 
gripped with my loft hand; tho other ran mo nearly 
twoc*inchos into tho inner side of my light *t-liigh, all 
of thoni crying, * Those are Oromwoirs men.* ’* While 
tho Scots were thus, in mad consternation, falling 
upon and killing their own oiHcers, Crom^^'eH, whoso 
veVy name was striking ton or among them, was not 
ceasing his pursuit lor a moment; and on Saturday, 
tho 19th of August, engaged the Hying enemy in a 
third battle at tho village of Win wick, throe miles 
north of Warrington. Like men driven to despair, 
witjf nothing but d(*ath visible on all sides, tho Scots 
hero made a last furious resistance, fighting, accord- 
ing to Crom well’s own ac*count, with the utmost 
heroism. < 

“ They maintained ilremsdivos,” Cromwell reported 
to tho Honourable William Leiithall, esquiro, Speaker 
of tho IIouso of Commons, under date of August 
20lh, 1648, “with great lesolution for many hmirs, 
ours and theiis coming to push of pike and very 
close charges, which at one time forced ys to give 
ground. Ilut our men, by the blessing of God, tpiickly 
recovered it, and cliarging homo iqion tliein, lK*at 
them from their standing, where we killed about a 
thousand of them, and t(K)k about two thoirsand 
Prisoners, and prosecuted them home to Warrington 
town, whore they iiossossod tho bridge, whicli had a 
strong barricade and a work upon it, fonneily very 
defensive.” Further rosistauce on thc^pait of the 
Soots had now become impossibloA and the chief 
ofHcorof the flying host, Genoml llaillio, imincdiatoly 
after getting intp ^Va^^ington, sent a message to 
Cromwell, “ desiring some capitulation.” “ To which 
yielded,** Oliver goes on to report to t lie honourable 
tho Speaker of tho House of Oominotis. “ Considering 
the strength of tho pass,’* ho continues, “ and that 1 
could not go over the river, within ton miles of 
Warrington, wd+h the army, I gave him these tonns; 
1’hat ho should sunender himself and all his olhcors 
prisoners of war, with all his arms, and ammunition, 
and horses, to me, I giving quarter for life, and 
promising civil usage. Which accord ingly is done ; 
and the commissioners dcimtcHl by mo have received, 
and are receiving, all the arms and ammunition, 
which will be, as they tell mo, about four thom^and 
complete anus and as many ptisoners. And thus 
you havo their infantry completely ruined.’* Tho 
romaiiidor of the Scotch troops, comprising tho flower 
of tho cf^valiy, and some of the principal officers, 
among tluun tho duke of Hamilton, surrendered a 
few days after atJJttoxetoi*, and were sent as prisonefs 
to 'Nottingham Castle. In loss than a fortnight, 
every trace of tho invading arraj had been anni- 
hilated ; upon whidh Cromwell, bo^^t ujwm healing 
wounds, as wolf as preventing further evil, dotorininocl 
to pursue his victorious pareor into Scotland, “I can 
say nothhig,” he wr(ft.o to kis worthy fnend, Oliver k. 
Stw John, esquire, solicitor-general, just before starting 
^for the north, “but surely the Loid our God is a 
*great and glorious God. 'Ho only is wojitliy to bp 
ft*arod and timsted, and His appt«xrances particularly 
to be waited for. Ho will not fail His people. Lot 
every thing that hath breat^j praise tho Lord,” 


Tho defeat of the Scots saved Englatrid from a double 
invasion. While Cromwell was living HamUton*s 
soldiers beforo him in Lanoashfl*^ tho fleet wluch had 
come over from tho Nethorlaiids, under tho comimind 
uf tho pnneo of Wales, was lying idle in the Downs, 
quite strong enough to sail up tho Kiver*Tha^aH 6%9 and 
make an attempt upon London, but waiting, before 
doing so, to hear of tho aj>proach of tho Scottish army 
io the capital. 'J'hero was not a little myster/, which 
neither friends nor foes could solvo^ connected with 
tho movements of this Anglo-Dutch fleet. It was 
believed to be entirely in the pay of tho French 
govomment, and mainly nmler tho direction of 
Henrietta Maria, who at flrst intended to make her 
favoiirito, Harry .Termyn, commandor-in-chiof ; but 
liaving to desist from tJiis plan, by a general outcry 
of the whole royalist body, had put her coldest son in 
his place. Nothing would have boon easier for this 
gloat naval armament than toih have taken the ki^g 
out of his prison in the Isle of Wight, act 
demanded by^^Cliarles himself in tho most urget?! 
manner. However, tlio cyioon — for reasons irmi- 
cated by general rumour, wliich coupled her namo 
constantly with that of Jermyn, onco a groom and 
now a lord — ^would not consent to even an endeavour 
being made to suVo her husband. It cannot be 
imagined,” says Clarendon, faitljful adher*cnt of the 
loyal cause, “how wonderfully foaiful some-persons in 
Fiunco wore tliat ho [the king] should have sucoeoded 
in his escape, and the dread they hud of his coming 
tliithor and this being so, strict orders were given 
tha^jthe fleet should remain in tho Downs. All that 
the prince of Wales did wnilo lying hero, in daily 
cx|)OcUincy of iidws of Scotlidi victoiies* was to 
demand heavy conliibutions from flie m^rcl)aif»tB of 
Ijoiidon, threatening tliat, if refused, ho would burn 
all vessels bjdonging io thorn which ho could seize. 
But ho got nothing ly the stop, liis attitude not being 
sufficiently martial to inspire fear oven *in shi])* 
brokers. In the mcanwliilo, tho House of Commons 
made ihe greatest efforts lo bring together a sufficient 
number of mcn-of-war to drive the hostile fleet from 
ihe mouth of the Thames ^ ai^l the sought-for rcin- 
forcomonts havipg come up from all quartens, tho 
earl of Warwick, lord high-admiral of tho parliu- 
mentaiy navy, made preparations to attack the enemy 
at tho end of July. But at tho momont oveiytliing 
was ready, tho report arrived of tho victories of 
Cromwell at IVoston, Wigan, and Warrington, which 
had no soonoi; been brought to tho prince of Wklos, 
than he left his anchoring place fn tho Downs and 
sailed back to tho Toxel. Warwick followed close in 
tho rear of the ictrcating fleet, avoiding all collision; 
and when the ships belonging to tho Knglish portion 
of it had oast anchor once Tuoro in Dutch bai'boai's, 
he sent emissaries among tho crews, to perst^e them 
to retumsto their o^vn country, under promise of full 
pardon. Tho measuro^was completely simcesi^ful, 
^.leading to tho recovery of most of the vessels, and of 
nearly every man viio»had deserted from tho national 
fleet. * 

I'he prince of Wales, having got back eafely to 
Holland, with apj^iarontly not a tliought of the captive. , 
parent ^hind him, assumed great an«, and on tho 
2*itt of September, as rooorded by one or bis adher&ts,. 
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<»nteri3d the lli^ne in thirty coach W On the same 
day, Oliver Oromwell, at the head of four regiments 
of horse and six of started out of Bonvick, and 
“the Tweed being fordable,” made his entry into 
Scotland, without tjie ioast opposition.' To show 
that Jie was coming more as a friend than a foo, 
Oromwell, on ])as8ing the Border, issued a proclama- 
tion, which was scattered in numerous copies among 
tJio pcoplo. Whereas wo are marching,” it mii, 
“wim uie parliament’s army into the kingdom of 
Scotland, in pursuance of the remaining jiart of iho 
enemy who lately invaded tlxe kingdom of England, 
and for the recovery of tlio garj-isojis of Berwick and 
Carlisle: These are to declaio, tliat if any officer or 
soldier under my command shall take or demand any 
money, or shall violently take any horses, goods, or 
victual, without order, or shall abuse the people in 
any sort, ho sbrll bo tnod by a council of war, and 
the said person so offionding shall bo punished accoid- 
iTig to the articles of war made for the govornmont of 
the army in the kingdom of EngluiuC^vhich jMinish- 
mrat is death. Given lyidor iny •hand, this 21st of 
September, 1G4<S. Oliver Oromwell.” 

lloooncilitig tlic population by keeping to tliopiumises 
thus made, and uxdiolding the most vigorous discipline 
among his troops, Cromwell mot Vith no opjxosition 
whatever in his march to the Scottish capital, wiioio ho 
was received with groat demonstrations of honour and 
even affootion. Before his arrival, the government had 
hoen entirely romodolled, in a sense favourable to Eng- 
land; and (.’lomwell found no difficulty in procuring 
assent to all his demands, tending to oilbetan intii^mto 
UTiioii between the rulers^at Edinburgh and the Inde- 
pendent paity ill the House of Coiuttions. Jri a letter 
to the Speaker, tfiider date of the 9th of Octolxcr, the 
victorious lioutenant-goiieial rcixn tcd the immediate 
result of his inarch over the Bolder. “ Aj[l the onomj^ h 
forces in Scotland,” ho wrote, “ are now disbanded. 
The Committee of Estates have declared against all of 
that party’s sitting in parliament. Good elections 
are made in divers places sucji as dissented fiom, 
and opposed the late wicked engagement, and they 
are now raising a forca>of #bout four^ thousand horse 
and foot. Until they can complete it, they liavo 
desired me to leave them two I’egiments of light horso 
and two troops of dragoons, which nccxn'dingly I have 
l^BOlvcd, conceiving 1 had warrant by your late votes 
BO to do.” Tho woc*k after sending this report, 
Cromwell quitted Edinhiii*gh, conducted some miles 
southward by tlio chiefs of tho govqiTimont. His 
task in Scotland was finished, find anotlicr no less 
important one awaited him in England. 

His splendid victories in* Lancashire, astonishing 
even to those who had not been in doubt hefoio of 
his being tho greatest military loader of tho ago, had 
made Cromwell all at once tho first man in England ; 
but while doing this, had not subdued ih& rancour 
of either his personal or hiif political enemies, both, 
for natural causes, very numerous. Being fully, 
aware that unless hurled down immediately from the 
height to which hq had n^en, tho liculonant-geiieiul 
would infallibly set his iron heel n}»on IheLr necks, 
they resdived £o make a violent efibrt to carry out 
th^r object, taking advantage for this puippose of his 
temporary absence in the northern kingdom. At*ttie 


beginning of Augiaat, Major Huntingdon, a conr- 
spiouous member of the presbyterian party, publicly 
denounced Cromwell, in a memorial addressed to tho 
House of Lords, as an intriguer aiming to clutch the 
supreme ]K»wer in the slate, using the ehiitk of religion 
to cover his ambitious designs, unpriueipliHl in aft his 
words and actions, and ready to stsunp out, by the 
bnito forc*b of tho soldiery, of which ho had made 
himself the master, both royal and parliainontary 
rule. 1’he lords, inimical in their majority to the 
groat plebeian general, affor some slight hesitation 
ordered the memorial to bo read, and Huntingdon 
made oatli on its tintli on tho 8tli of August. It 
was next attt*m])ted to bring tho paper before* Hhe 
commons; but hero tho major and his friends w^oi e 
loss successful, aliliouj^h tliore was a largo party in the 
house eager to assist them in^their designs. 13ut iho 
latter were timorous. A4i*catly iho iianio of Cromwell 
had become a power before whicji most men tromblod 
and tho Speaker, the sorjeant at-arms, and every other * 
officer of the Louse i‘(^fusing oven to loiieli the Hunt- 
ingdon memorial, it had to ho laid aside. 

Thus bf^ed in tlieir objects, tho opponents of tho vie- 
toi'ious general, and of the democratic pimciplo which 
ho I’eprescntod, hud leconrsoin iho last instance to llio 
means alrc/ady so often and so inoffecinally tiied to 
tho same end, that of entciing into nogoiiaiious with 
tho king. 13y making a groiit effort, the Presby- 
terians succeeded in passing a huri ied vote throuj^i 
tho Hoiiso of Commons, ordering the appointment of 
fifteen envoys, Who weio to pioi^ocd at onco to tho 
Ihlo of Wight treat with Charles, submitting con- 
ditions of peace mo3 0 favoiiiablo than any that had 
yet been olfoTcd to lum. Tlie-votc was looked ijpori 
as a diioct challeiigo to tho leaeWs of the lnde])OU- 
dent i>aity, and tho news of it bought tlio armyonco^ 
muio into an aggressive attitude towauls tlio jwilia- 
mentary inajoi i ty. “ 'JMuy are ploddi ng,” said Genoi al 
liudlow to Sir Tliomas Fail fax, “ to beti ay tho cause 
for wdiich so much blood has boon slied : they will 
have peace at any price. ’Plio king, iKdng a prisoner, 
will not think himself* bound by liis promises ; oven 
those who most uigo negotiations care little about 
making liim fulfil them ; and to omjiloy his name and 
authority to destioy tho army is their only aim. 
But the aimy has acliioved power, and must make 
use of it to pi event its {»wn min and that of tho 
nation.” 

Tho rcpoj’t of what was going on at WestminsUir 
inado Cromwell liasten back from Scotland faster 
than lie oiiginally intended; and on the Htli of 
October lie arrived at C’arlislo, wlioio ho st^is xl for 
bbvcial days, rcllocting on tho immediate course to bo 
puraued. His friends uigod him to proceed at onco 
to tho head-quarters of tho army, at St. Albans, 
where a great phin of camjlaign ‘Ibr counteracting tho 
d‘'signs of the Presby tcj ians was in open preparation; 
but jUromwell, wary as over, and ciii’cfiil not to give 
any cause for attack to^ his' enemies in pariramont, 
hesitated to compromise himself too much, and <o 
tdiapo a middle course, went into Wales, nominally to 
pndortaJc<\ tho siego of Pontefract Castle, the onlv’ 
stronghold in tlio Principality which had not yet 
surrendered to hfc troops. His caution h«d no effect 
in damping tlio arvlo u* of »Sir Thomas Fairfax and 
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the other aimy leaders to coiiimenco tho struggle 
upon which they were bout ; and learning that the 
pailiamontary envoys who had been sent to tho king 
wore making rapid progress in their negotiations, 
Ihey resolved upon unmediato action. As a com- 
monhement, tho vaiious regiments quartered in tho 
neighbotirhood of tho capital sent in i^otitions to the 
House of Commons, demanding in stern hrtignago tho 
punishment of “all delinquents,** and solilemevfc of a 
now order of government. No iietieo being taken 
of these petitions, a general address from the army 
followed, still more austoio and explicit, condemning 
the treaty iliat. was being ni^gotiated as dangerous to 
tho liber iy of the people, and declaring that it was a 
duty irnjwed upon the soldiers by God, who had 
given them tho victory, to cfifll the king to strict 
account for all tho blood which had lx)cn shod during 
the civil war. Tho aJdrcsA eliciting no reply fi-om 
parliament, tho arnjy loaders consolidated their 
* strength for action by establishing a council of war, 
the first resull of whose doliborations was tho drawing 
up of a great Bemonsti*aiico, which was delivered to 
the commons on the 21st of November. 

Tho Keinou'^tranco, aflor enumerating* the evils 
from which tho country was sufioring, demanded that 
“ tho ('apital and grand author of them all ’* sliouid be 
brouglrt to trial for tho blood that had been shed in 
his name, and the nmidors committed by liis order; 
and tliat, tho requiremouts of justice having been 
fiilfillcd, a new parliament, sprung from general 
su ft rage, should oloet the future r ill or of England, cir- 
cumscribing his power so as to make ii im'Jrossible that 
ho should become an aj'bitrary despot, and investing 
him instead with tho higher function of acting as the 
chief leprosentati/o of tiro national will. Tlio r eading 
jof tho IJeinonstiancI!^ caused intense agitation in the 
House of CoramuTis, it being evident to tho iiicmborB 
of both the great parties that the hour for the now 
inevitable amtest with tiro array was near at hand. 
At fitbt tiro ricsbyterians. driven into desperation, 
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made mien as if inclined to hasten«dn the struggle, 
and a pro^rosition, that the ^norals and (^cers 
who had signed the Bemonstiinoo should be pro* 
claimed traitors, was well supported by the member's 
of the party. However, the ^courage thus shown 
cooled down in discussions extending <tircr a^hole 
week, at the end of which a proposition for the 
indefinite adjournment of the debate was ad^ted hy 
a largo majoi*ity. Ihit with it passed another vote, 
giving now instructions to the parliamentary eom- 
missioners in tho Jslo of Wight, and urging them to 
hasten with all possible speed tho conclusion of tho 
treaty with the king. 'J’ho vote brought matters to a 
crisis. Westminster desired speed, and St. Albans 
could not bo Irchind in tho race. There was a short 
sitting of tho council of war, and at it tho resolution 
was passed to strike— 'Und to strike liigh. 

At dawn of day on tho morning of Wednesday, the 
20th of November, the king, Wio had been allowed |o 
go, during tho negotiations with tho parliamentary 
commissioner^,*^ from Car isbrook Castle to the neiffihi 
bouring town of Newpor t, ^whcrc a small court was 
attending upon him, was startled fr*oiu his slumbers 
by a great clamour of voices. It had been a night of 
stoi in and pouring rain, and Charles, resting lightly, 
had boon mor e thah once awoke by the noise outside, 
so that tho new disturbance made him at once rise 
ftom his bed. A few moments more, and steps were 
licard in tho passage, after which there came a loud 
knocking at the door of tho royal apartment, “ Who 
is there?” demanded the duke of Bichmond, one of 
tho^couitiois in attendance upon Charles. “Officers 
from the army,’* was the ripply, “ who want to speak 
with the king.’* tl'lio answer did not appear quite 
satisfactory to tlio duke, and he hesitated to oireni^tho 
door. However, tho str angers outside continuing their ’ 
importunity, ^(Jharles finally oidoied to let thora in. 
Upon tliis, a dozen militaiy men of rank, headed by a 
lieutenant-colonel, Jolm Cobhott, strode nuto tho 
room. Saluting the king, Cobbett exclaimed,' “ Sir, 
we have orders to ^leinqyo you.** “Orders!** cried 
Charles : “ From whom’^’* “ From thoaimy,** was tlie 
reply. “ W^hither am 1 toi>e i^unoved?'* inquired the 
king, b»okiirg abpiit anxiously, in great tiepidation. 
“To the eastle,” sard Cobbett, “ What castle?” con- 
tinued Charlefe, more and more agitated. “To th» 
cattle, ** Ihe lieutimant colonel contented himself tq 
rejxjat, evidently unwilling to divulge secrets. But 
the king \vas })erKLstcnt. “ *J’o what castle are yoif 
going to take qie"''” he asked, piteously : “ I am ready 
to follow you to any hastle, but name it.** There was 
a short whispering among the officers, •finding in one 
of them pr onouncing tho name, “ Hurst Castle.** “ They 
could not name a wor se place,** said Charles, address- 
ing the duke of Itiohmoud, and then lapsed into 
moody biJcnce. 

One of tire servants appi’oaching, tho king roused 
himself, crying, “I kmw not where these people 
pitond to cany mo, find would willingly cat before I 
go ; therefore give mq semothing to oat.** The atten- 
dant bowed and retired; but hal^aii hour elapsing 
without the arrival of the breakfast orderea by 
Charles, tho officers got impatient, android Him that 
the time for dgmrture had come. Without further 
oeftssnony, tlu) king, accompauied by two of his ixnmo* 
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diate attondant^* was hurried to a coach stauding at 
the outer gate, and driven off, guarded by Cobbett 
and a troop of horse. iThe coach went westward to a 
place ooUod Worsloy’s Tower, in Freshwater Isle, a 
little beyond YarmoutJj Haven, where, after an hour’s 
stay, Oharles Vos put into a vessel and ferried across 
to Hurst Castle on the opposite shore. Ulie appear- 
ance of the small fortress, as well as of its com- 
mander, who stood at the gate to receive him, struck 
terror into Mho king’s mind. As described by one of 
the companions of Charles, the governor’s “ look was 
stern; his hair and largo beaid wore Mack and 
bushy; he he]d a partisan in his hand, and, Switz- 
like, had a gretit basket-hilt sword at his side,” I'ho 
king feared more than anything else to fall a victim 
to secret assassination, hut liis apprehensions in this 
respect were utterly grj)undloss. The friends of 
Charles, at the very moment, wore committing imndor 
imire unscrupulously than over ; and only a few weeks 
hoforcb the arrest of Charles, one of Cromwoll’s best 
offi^rs, Colonel llainsboroiigli, had been^joacherously 
killra by Royalists at Dongastor ; bftli tlio 1 bought of 
foully slaying their opponents, oven in retaliation, 
never entered the minds of the leaders of the Indo- ^ 
pendents and their representatives in the anny. 
They had made war upon despot i<fln for years, and 
were warring still, yet meant to fight only aa they 
had always fought, in tlie open liglit of day. 

The news of the seizure of the king, and transfer- 
ence to Hurst Castle, anived at Westminster on tho 
1st of December, at a moment when the commons 
were hotly delating whether the last concessions Jie 
had made to their commifiBioners bhoiild bo accepted 
or not. With his habitual hy poor Ay, Chailos liad 
ugi’cedtfo raany things wliicli, as revealed in his 
letters to the queen, he had not tho least intention to 
keep; however, beginning to feel elalcj^ with tho 
advance made by })arliament, ho had not conceded aR 
that was demanded, and the quest ion to Ije decided 
was, whether wliat he offered should be accepted oi 
not, as preliminaries of tiio J;ioaty to be concluded. 
Tho chiefs of tho majority knew fully that the game 
they w'oro playing waft deiiporato, aivd that having 
set everything upon one stake, they nynst cither gain 
all or lose all, so that every iieivo was strained 
by them and their followers to obtain* the victory. 
After a debate of all but unexampled vehemence, 
extending over thr^ days and one whole night, they 
gained their point, passing a vote of one hundred and 
forty against one hundretl and four tly*.t the king’s 
terms should bo accepted, and hd bo invited to como 
to London. But wffilo the commons wore engaged 
in heated discounso, the arm}'' Inid put itself silently 
in movement upon the capital. The vote for tho 
restoration of Cfiailes was rwoidod at five o’clock on 
the morning of Tuesday, the 5th of December; and, 

• two hours after, seven regiments of horse %nd foot 
lay ooiled around Wostminffter. At daybreak on 
Wednesday, General Skippon, old njommander of the 
city train oands, hitherto the faltWul guard of parlia- 
ment, bid them go Jiomo to their families ; and the 
last of the anned citizens having turned his back 

• upn St. Stephen’s, their place was taken by a 
divi|ion of the Jiroops from St. Albans, a rftgiment of 
horse, under Colonel Bioh, being stationed ontsMb 


j the houses of parliaihent, in Palace Yard, imd a* 
regiment of foot, aimmandod by Colonel Pride, inside, 
within tho precincts of Westminster Hall. At nine 
o’clock, lieutonant-genci al Ciomwell, who hud arrived 
with the army, wont to take his scat among Jtho 
commons, following in tho wako of Colonel Pride, 
who had posted himself at the door of llio house half 
an hour bdforo. Tho gallant colonel was preparing 
for a gj'eat political 02 )ejation, famous ever after os 
“Pride’s iniige.” 

The operation was a very simple one, ami though 
I)re-ominontly gi*avo, not alfogethcr devoid of humour. 
Colonel Pride hold in his hand a Jong list containing 
the names of all tJioso members of the lower house 'of 
pailiainent who wishoil to see King Charles haeJe 
upon tlio throne; and*for tlie purpose of identifying 
thoirij ho had two persons at Jus side, Lord Grey of 
Groby, a staunch IndepentSont, and the doorkeeper of 
the commons. As member after ^jrnember approached, 
sonic light-hearted, others lost in tlioiight, the name 
of cash was given to the colonel, who thoroupon looked 
at his libt, to find out whether it was thei e or not. In 
the nogati'^o case, “there followed a military stiluto, 
and the represontatiyo of tho nation was allowed to 
proetxd ; but if otherwise, ho was tohl to go hack, 
and, if refusing, liandf^d over to a guard of soldiers, 
who quickly conducted Jjim to tho outer gate. In 
this summary way, forty-ono members wcj'o oxeludeik 
fiom tho House of Commons on tho moming of 
Wednesday, the 6th of Deoembor, and earn hundred 
and two more th*o next day, when “ J’ tide’s jiurge” 
got finished to liJs own Batisfaclion and that of his 
friends. Most of tlio ejected I'ciu’CRcntaiives, includ- 
ing the chief leaders of tlio Presby|oTian party, left 
the capital very (piiotly; but low of the more 
impetuous members, wJioaticmptm to sfirup tho city , 
in their favour, woio put into temporaiy confinemoiit, 
in which they received tho spiritual consolatjoiis ol 
the Rev. Hugh Peters, chaplain to Sir Thomas 
Faiiliix, who th^^ day after preached at St. Paul’s, 
His text was tho end of tlio one luindred and forty- 
ninth Pbalm: “ Let thb saints bo joyful in glory; 
let them sing aloud upon their beds. Let tho high 
praises of God be in thoir mouth, nnd a two-edged 
sword iq, their hand, to execute vengeance upon the 
heathen, and punishments u^xm the peo 2 >lo ; to bind 
their kings with chains, and their iiubles with fotteis 
of iron; to execute upon thorn the judgment wiitten, 
this honour have all his saints. Praise yo the Loid T’ 

Hugh Petoiswas not in vain iireacliing on the te.xt 
of the psalmist to “ bind kings witJi ehaiiis.” H< Id- 
inj 5 ilic strong and honest bebef that nothing but tho 
d&tli of Charles could save the natioji from a revival 
of despotism, iniismueb as there would always bo a 
party, as long as Be was alive, ready to seat him on 
tho thiono, and whatever agreements and conventions 
might bo made to reduce his power,*liis boundless 
duplkiity would not fail to destroy all safcguaids, tho 
(leaders of tho Indopondojit prejiarod liis trial 

as soon as they had seized the supicme ]wjwer by the 
expulsion of tho lloyalists and Presbyh'rians from 
Hou^tfif Commons. One of tho fiist acts of tlie** 
reduced parliament, which tlio people came to denomi- 
nate “the Bump,” was a resolution declaring tho 
half-piepai'ed treaty of ihi^lslo of Wight “ a monstrous 
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lorror, a dishonour, and a groat «peril to the oouxitry 
and this followed by a vote ordering the removal 
of the king from Hurst Castle to Windsor, In con- 
formity with it, a troop of horse, coinruanded by 
Major Harrison, made its appeamneo at tlio small 
fomess which Charles had entered tToniblingly on 
the 18th of December, and lo his delight, conducted 
Iiirn away to the ancient residence of tlSo kings of 
England, On the ro.al, at Bagshot, the scat of Lord 
Newburgh, with wJiom Cliailes liad been lung in 
secret eurrospondence, an atlcmpt was made k> 
procure li is escape; but lie himself prevented it, his 
anticipations running as high as ever that lie would 
soon Ih 3 ios<‘atf‘(l on tho tlirono, and able to take 
revenge r.pon all his enemies, lie told his friends 
“ that he had yet three gamed to play, tlio least of 
whicii left hope of regaining all in reply to which 
Lord Newburgh could do nothing but bow, and 
unsaddle the swift horses which he had held ready for 
tlie flight of his sovoKjign, Met along the road by 
crowds, which increased as tliey came noaier tc^ tho 
capital, Major Harrison’s troopers slowly conducted 
the king to Windcor, treating hini'veiy differentially, 
but koi‘,X)ing their pistols sharp loaded in the hoislor, 
as if dimly suspy.'eting liis “ three games,” On the 
23rd of December Cbailcs was safely lodged in the 
loyal castle, and on* the same day tho House of 
Commons appointed a committee of thirty-eight of its 
members “ to consider of drawing up a charge against 
the king, and all edher dolimjuonts that may be 
thought lit to bring to condign jnuiifehmont.” 

On tho first day of tho year 1049, the thiity-eight 
delivorod in their icpoid, which was irnmediatdy 
adopted })y the house, and issued in tho form of an 
ordinance commaTu|ing the tiial of “Cliailes Stuart,” 

^ Jt. was staled in tho preamble, * that tho said diaries 
Stuart, being admitted king of England, and therein 
trusted with a limited power to govoin by and 
according to the laws of tho laud, and not otherwise, 
and by his trust, oath, and office, being obliged to use 
the power o<.)mmitted to him for the good and benefit 
of tho people, and for the preservation of tlieir rights 
and liberties ; yet nevertheless, out of a wicked design 
to oioct and uphold in himself an unlimited and 
tyrannical power to rule accoiding to his ^^ill, and 
to ovortluow the rights and lilxsrties of his people, 
yea, to take away and make void Iho foundations 
thereof, and of all rcdicrts and remedy of misgovern- 
monfc, which, by tJio fundamental constitution of this 
kingdom, wero leservod on the people’s behalf, in tlio 
right and power of frequent and successive parli.iments, 
or national mootings in council: ho, the said Chailes 
Stuart, for tlio qpcoinplishing of such of his designs 
and for tho protoeling of hiinself and his adherents 
in his and their wicked practices, •to the same ends 
hath traitorously aifd maliciously levied war against 
tho present pall lament and the people therein repre- 
sented.” * On the basis of this preamble, the ordiganoo 
provided for the osialjlishinont of a special High 
Court of Justice, to try the question of fact as to 
whether Charles Stuart, king of Englaml, had or had 

\not been guilty of tho treason of levying again^ 
tlio nation. T'ho day after it had been pa&ed, the 
2nd of January^ tho bill was sent from the oommous 
lo the lordfl, but, as exiwjkjd beforehand, dis- 
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missed immediately by the peers. > Thereupon the 
members of tho lower liouso ai^emblod within closed 
doors, and passed a portentourf &sohition. It was to 
the effect, “ that tho commons of England, in parlia-*' 
ment assembled, do deolaro^thajt tlie people oto, under 
God, tho origin of all just power ; and dO that 

the commons of England, in parliament assemblM, 
being chosen to roprosont tlio people, have the supremo 
povrer in tliis nation ; and do further declare that 
whatsoever is enacted as law by tlio commons of 
England, in parliament assembled, bath the forc^ of 
law, and all the people of this nation are bound 
thereby, although tho consent and concurrence of 
king or House of Peers bo not liad thereunto.” 
Thus tho lords wero annihilated before tho axo was 
laid on the tlirono. 

Tho formal Act for the trial of tho King and con- 
stitution ’of the already decreed High Court of Justice 
was passed by tho commous.»on the 6th of January, 
By the terms of the Act, tho High Court was .made 
to consist of 'one hiindiod and thirty- five judges^or 
commissioners, any^ twenty of which wero omjiowcrod 
tu act in tho name of the Avholo body. The list of 
crmimissiuners, who wero appointed at once, included 
Ihroo generals, Ciomwell, Fail fax, and Ireton, and 
thirty-four colonels of the army ; and for the rest was 
made up of country gonllcmcn, lawyers, morehants, 
and tho piincipal members of tho House of Commons. 
There wore three serjeants-at-law" among tho number, 
Bradsliaw, Nicholas, and Tliorpo; throe lords, Lisle, 
Mounson, and Giey of Groby; four aldermen of Iho 
city of L(»idon, Andrews, Fowkes, Penningt.on, and 
WiTson; and twenty-two* baronets, kniglils, and 
younger sons of ji^ers. Tho commisvsionors, assembling 
for tho first time on the 8th of*Jantmry, olfietod 
Sorjeant Jolin Bradsliaw, member of an old Ohesliiro' 
family, and p, lawyer of high lepute, to bo tlieir loixi- 
prcsidciit; while four other lawyers, Coke, Steele, 
Asko, and Dm ilaus, wore a]ipoiiilcd to conduct tho 
piosecution. All prelimiiiarios liaving been com- 
pleted, a herald -at-ai mif followed by an officer of 
the House of Commons be.'iring tho mace on his 
shoulder, and preceded by mounted guards, roclo, 
high oil lioisebf|ck, into Wostminstci' Hall, and amidst 
tho sound of trumpets aimounocd the .forthcoming 
trial of Chai'les Stuart, king of England, inviting all 
men to bring in what evidence they might passess 
towards tlio charge or discharge of tlio accusal. 
While iho trum^iets wero quavonng in the great ball, 
and tho herald reading his protilamation, tho commons 
in tho adjoining building voted, on tlie^ proposiikm of 
Henry Marten, member for BorlMiire, "that the gx'cat 
seal of state hitherto in use should be destroyed, and 
another substituted in its stead. 'Jlie new iw’stru- 
inent was ordered to boar th6 inscription on ono sido, 

“ TJie great seal of England,” and on the other, In 
tliio first fear of freedom, by God^s blessing restored.” * 

Iho placo appointed <or tho sittings of the High 
Court of Justice was at tho upper end of Westminster 
Hall, on the site of the oouits of King’s Bench and 
Ghaiicoiy, tho partition between wliich was taken 
down, so as to throw tho two into one vast chamber, 
Tho space thus obtained was divided, by strong • 
bars placed, across its bieadth, about, forty IWt 
iha nortj^i into two compartments of miequal 
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tli© first,* jr smallest one, tinder Oie groat 
window, being reserved for the court itself;, and the 
other, opening by a^wido Gotliic portal into West- 
minster Hall, for the public and soldiers, the latter 
again separated from ojich other by a low railing. A 
luisod j)ktfo<ra, withb, crimson velvet scat on it, was 
placed^ in the centre of the compartment resci-vod fo7 
the High Court, as the scat of the lord-president; 
while a number, of benches, rising in the form of an 
amphitheatre, around and htdiiiul him, wore reserved 
for the judges, facing whom, and separated from 
them by an open space, containing nothing Lnt a 
scpiare table, was the arm-chair, i ailed in by a bar, 
assigned to the king. The drawing up of a heavy 
mass of document ajy evidence delayed the opening of 
the trial till Saturday, the 20th of January, on 
which day, Charles, having been ])revioualy escorted 
from Windsor t''astle to St. James’s Palace, was led to 
Ijis volvet^covered anru^-chair, somewhat throno-liko 
in afjpojiranoo, the groat Gothic portal, loading into 

S tminster Hall, having been proA’Jnusly tltrown 
, giving ingress to a vast crowd of* ptroplo, who 
were kept in oidor and dllcnco by a numerous body 
of halberdiers. The king was brought, into court by 
a guard of thirty-two officers, under Colonel H^ckor, 
and having been recoivod by thef sorjoiint-at-arms, 
Ixiai'ing the maco, was conducted by t lie lat U^r .to his 
'chair. After gazing with an expression of contempt 
upon the judg(‘s, Charles seated himself for a moment, 
but presently rose again, and turning round, began to 
(examine the crowd at his back. ^J’here was a sea of 
hard, thoughtful, many vTinklod Puiitan JTaccs, but 
apparently few among tlnflm able to couiprchcnd fho 
doctrine of kings being persons of somi-divine nature, 
iirespqjisibl^ for tJleir deeds ; and having gazed at the 
multitude for a minute or two, Cliailos sat down once 
more, his countonancx) full of lofty disdain. 

After a minute’s silence, John Bradslfaw arose on 
his seat, aid) easing the king, who was fnmting him 
with angry look, his hat drawn over his eyes, and 
twirling in liis hands a goldjlioaded cane in the fo)*m 
of a sceptre. “Charles Stuait, Inng of England,” 
exclaimed the lord-prof|jdent, “ the coipmons of Eng- 
land, being deeply sensible of the oalaniities that 
liave boon brought upon this nation, which arc fixed 
ujpon you as the piincipal author of* thorn, have 
rmdvod to make inquisition for blood ; and, accoid- 
ing to that debt and duty they owe to justice, to 
God, tho nation, and themselves, they have resolved 
to bring you to t)‘ial and judgment, jind for that 
purpose have constituted this High Court of Justice, 
before wbicli you ate brought.” Chatlos sat still 
while being ad'dtessed, looking at tho judges with an 
ineffable air of disdain; but ho sprang up a moment 
after, when John (kko, one of the public prosocuhnu, 

, acting as attorney-general, wdio was standing near 
• him, began to read the act of accusation. On C/oke 
commencing, “My lord, I an>como to cliargo Charles 
Stuart, king of England, in the* name of all tho 
commons of England, with troasgnand high misd^ 
meanours,” the king^ interrupted him, and, lifting his 
cane, struck him several times on tho shouldoi’, while 
.crying, “Hold!. hold 1” Coke turned round, surprised 
and irritated, and tho movement twisting’ the gold- 
hca^ stick wliich Charles was swinging^ its top 


fell off on the ground, > At ‘sight of tlio ^aney sooptixi 
rolling at his loot, the king's face got suddenly pile, 
deep coTifetemation being marked in all his fetituros ; 
and an attendant approaeshing to pick up tho little 
piece of gold, he hastily bout forv\ard himsvdf to do 
so, and then lofiniug back in his seat, appoare^rfor 1 
some minutes to bo lost in thought. Tliough with 
little failh*in justice and tiuih, Oliarlcs profoundly 
Ixjlievo^ in evil omens. 

Tho attorney-general, ns soon as tho king had 
relapsed into some propriety of behaviour, began 
anew the act of accusation. It cnumciatcd the | 
vai ions (*on tests and battles of the civil war, specifying 
those of Nutiipghain, Edge Hill, and Koynton Field, 
of Xowhuiy, of Ijoieostcr, of Maiston Moor, and of 
Niihchy, in all which, tt w’as said, “ he, Charles Stuart, 
king of England, caused thousands of tho free pcojdo 
of (fto nation to ])e slain, io.nd1[)y diviskuis within the 
land, invasions from foicign pi,rts, and other meims, 
fiarried on tho said wai’s by land and sea; and 
pariirnlaily for that pnr|)OKO gave cominksions to his 
son, his nct>how, tho ihince Rupeit, and others. By 
which unnatnval ^ars much innocent blood of tho 
frc‘o people of this nation hath been spilt, families 
undone, tho luiblic treasury wasled> and exhausted, 
tiade decayed, and parts of tho land (^polled oven to 
desolation.” “All which w’ickod designs and wars,” 
tho charge concluded, “w'cie canied on for thj 
ndvancomont of a personal interest of will and tX)we)*, 
and a protended ]>i oi‘ogativo to himself and his family, 
against tho liberty and peace of tho nation, by and 
for whom ho tv^lstintn^slod witli a limited power to 
govern accoiding to tho laws. And for tho said 
treasons and ci lines, tho commons, in paiJiament 
assonibled, liavo im])cachod and do’impcach tho said 
Cliarlcs Stuart (is a tyiant, trailer, innidcrcr, and a 
public and iinplacablo enemy to tlio commonwcaltli 
of England, and oidered that ho shall ]»o juit t« 
answer tho promises, and that pioiiccdiiigs shall bo 
had in conformity with justice and tho laws.” During 
tho loading of the charge, Charles sc’cmod ccmiplotely 
unmoved, “looking,” asvlesciibcd by an cycj-wiinoss, 
“sometimos on tho High Court, sometimes up to the 
gallsries, and sometimes, rising, tinned about to 
behold tjm guards and s]>ecla1orH.” On tho atlomey- 
goneral pronouncing tho words “tyiant, traitor, 
immkiror, and public and impW’ablo enemy to tho 
commonwealth of England,” tho king apiieared greatly 
amused, “ lie laughed,” as stated by llio same cyc-wit- 
ne.ss, “in the face of tho ouri.” 

The loading of tho act of a<‘Ciisation having unuo 
to an end, loid jnvsidc'nt Bradshaw once inoie 
addressed Charles. “ You have hoard,” he said briefly, 
“the charge against you delivered, and the court now 
expects your answer.” Tho king hesitated for a 
moment, and then began, colifusei and siuttoving, “ I 
would know by Vvhat power^J am called liithcr? I 
was pot long ago in tho Isle of Wight : how I came 
, there is a longer story th^n isHibat this time for mo 
to speak of; but there I entered into a treaty w'ilh 
both houses of parliament, with as much public faith 
as it is ncM=^ible to l.)0 bad of any pcHqJe in the world.,* 
T* treat/o!? there with a ir mlier of honourable loixis 
and gentlemen, and treat( vl honestly find uprightly. 

I cannot say but they did very nobly with mOi and 
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■wo were upon' the oonolu8ion< of a treaty. Now I did think fit to call you to account ^or those high and 
would know by what authonty, I moan lawful— capital misdemoanours whei^with you were then 
there are many unlawful authorities in the world, charged. Since that, the coiH'tt has hakon into oon- 
thiovea and rol>l)er8 by the highways — but I would sideration what yon then said: they are satisfied 
know by what authority I was brought from thence, with their own authority^ and they hold it fit you 
and carried from place to place, and when I know by should stand satisfied with it- too. T^ey do expect 
what lawful authority, I shall answer.” Here Charles you should either confess or deny the change : if 
inade a short pause, and then continued, with rather you deny, it is ofiered, on behalf of the kingdom, 
untimely pathos, In’inging up the divine-right doctrine, to bo made good against you. Their authority they 
“ Remember, I am your kitig, your lawful king, ai^d do avow to the whole world, and the nation being 
what sins you bring upon your heads, and the satisfied with it, so you are to rest satisfied.” The 
judgment of Cod tipiui this land. 'J'liink well iij)on president having ceased speaking, Charles appeared 
it, 1 say, tliink well upon it, lx3foro you go fuither to bositaio for a while, but after a short reflection 
from one sin to a grcaior. Tiot mo know by what repeated what ho had said two dfiys befoi*o, that the 
lawful authority 1 am seated here, and I shall not be High Court had no “legality,” and tliat “a king can- 
unwilling to answer. In tho mean time, I have a not bo tried by any jurisdiction on earth.” After 
trust committed to mo by God, by old and lawful discoursing for a while in this stmin, Bradshaw cried, 
descent, and I will not betray it to answer to a» new “I must interrupt you, Si^ which I, would not do 
unlawful authority. I'herofuro resolve mo that, and but that what jou say is not agreeable to tho procoed- 
you shall hoar more of me.” To which Biadshaw ings of any court of justice. You aro chtormg ifito 
replied, “ Sir, if you had hcen pleased to have observed arguments and disputes concerning tho authori.ty;^pf 
what was said to you by the court at yenr first this court, ••hoform whom you appear as a pri%iher 
coming hithe^', you would have known by what and aro charged os a higlr* delinquent. If you take 
authority —which authority requires you, fti tho name upon you to dispute tho authority of tho court, we 
of the people o^ England, of which you are elected cannot entoi*tain it, nor 'would any court give way 
king, to answer.” “ 1 deny that,” cried (Charles ; and, unto it. You are^demanclod to submit, and to give a 
''oniinuing in the same strain, went on to assort his punctual and direct answer whether yon are guilty of 
irresponsibility as a king, till at last Bradshaw told tho crimes with which you stand charged, or not.” 
him that ho could bo heaul /m) longer. “The court Tho king made no reply, but began twirling once 
expects you,” said tho lord pi osident, “ to give them more his gold-headed cane. 

a final answer, and will adjonni for that purpose till After a moment s silence, tho lord-piosident bowed 
Monday next. If you do not satisfy yourself, wo aro to tho clerk of tho court, Andrew Broughton, and tho 
satisfied with our authority, which is that of Owl latJicr, standing upiiftlit atitho lablo in front of the 
and the nation.” Charles was about to begin again, king, took up paper. “Cliarles Stuaiit, king of ' 
but on a sign ftoiu tho presiilent, the guaids ap- England,” ho read slowly, “you liavo been accused, 
proaclied and mai^.he<l him otl through tho dense on behalf of the people of England, of liigh treason 
crowd of people in tho roar, a few of wliom exclaimed, and other crimes, and tho court have determined that 
fus lie passed along, “ Gwl save tho king!” while others you ought %> answer tlie cliargo.” “ 1 will answer,” 
shouted “Justice! justice!” cried tho king, interrupting, and visibly e^ciU^d, “so 

On Sunday, tho 21st of January, tho judges of the soon as I know by what authority you do this.” 
High Court lield a fast together at AVhitohall, tho Bradshaw immediately replied, “ If this be all that yon 
chaplain of the commandor-in-chiof, Hugh Teters, will say, you msy leave T and, addressing the guards, 
preaching before them on the text of tho ninth “ You that brought tho prisoner hither, take charge 
clmpter of Genesis: “ Wlioso shod doth man’s blood, by of him back again.” Cnarles now appealed to feel 
man sliall his blood bo shed.” On Monday morning abashed. “ Bift,” ho cried, “ I do require that I may 
tho court held a x>rivate bitting in tho*raiutcd give in my reavsons why I do not answer, and that you 
Clianiher, and in tho afternoon Clmrha was again give me time for that.” “ Sir,” Bradshaw answoi^d 
bi ought hofoio il, seventy comniibsioners of i he wliolo stonily, “it is not for prisoners to say that they 
number being present. Tho space allow'od to spec- require.” “Prisoners!” exclaimed tho king: “S^r, 
tutors was nu>ro densely crowded than on the Satur- remomlier I am not an ordinary priboner.” Not 
day, but tho king this time seemed to shrink from choosing to''notica tho petulant remark, the lord- 
tho piihlit^ gaze, seemingly lost in thought. Silence president went on to repeat c«ico more his former 
having lioeii proclaimed by tho bergoant-airarms dn demand. “ Tho court,” ho said, “ hath considered 
tho usual form, •the lord -president began to addi'oss carefully, and has confinned its jurisdiction ; if you 
Charles. “Sir,” he exclaimed, “you may remember will not answer, wo will give order to record your 
at tho hist court jcgi heard a charge mod against you default” “But, Sir,” again interrupted Charles, 
containing am accusation of high tloason and other “ yon have never heard my reasons.” “ Your reasons,”^ 
crimes against this realm of England; you heard answered tho prosidon^, “os they are but protests 
LVowiso that it was^iinycd, on behalf of the Jigainst the jurisdiction of tho court, cannot be hoard.” 

that you should gi\o an anSwer to that charge. Yon* “Show me that jurisdiction,” cried tho king, more 
were then pleased to make some scruples conocming ann more irritated! “We have shown^ you Aroady, 
►^the authority of this court, saying yon knew not by and told you,” said Bradshaw, ** that it lies in tho 
*wliat authority you wore bioujjht hither ;#and ydu commons of England.” “The neirt time yoti aro 
were answered that it was by authority of the bi'ought he added, with some severity, “you* 

commons of England, assembled in iiarliainent, that will kxfow more of tlie pleasure of f!ho court, aftd it 
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may be the final ^lormination.” Not wincing under 
the threat, Charles continued, “ Sir, show mo whero- 
ever the House of ttouimons was a court of judica- 
ture of that kind. “Take away the prisoner,” 
exclaimed the president, addressing tho guards. The 
halberdiers <^me matching up, but Charles was still 
too excited to subdue into dignified silence. “Re- 
member, sir,” he cried, “ that the king is not suffered 
to give in his reasons for tho liberty and freedom of 
all bis subjects.” I'ho words were so indiscreet as to 
tempt Bradshaw into a reply. “ You have no riglit,” 
ho observed with bitteniess, “ to use this language. 
All England, nay, all tho world are judge how groat a 

• friend you have been to the laws and liberties of tho 
people.” With this he made another sign to tlie 
guards to approach. “ Well, Sir 1” was all that 
Charles could say when escorted out of the court, niot 
once more by tho shouts* of tho spectators, of “Ood 
save tho king !” and “ Justice I justice I” 

^Tho third day of tife trial, Tuesday, the 23rd of 
4anu&ry, was taken up as before, wiih constantly- 
roiltorated protests of tho king against the jurisdiction 
of tlie tribunal before wliifch ho was placed. “ As for 
the charge,” he exclaimed, after a lengthened alterca- 
tion with tho president, “I value it not a rushes it is 
tho liberty of tho people of Englai^l that 1 stand for. 
For mo to acknowledge a new court that I never 
heard of before — I lhat am your king, that Should 
an example to all tho people of England for to 
upliold justice, to maintain the old laws —indeed, I 
know not how to do it.” After interrupting tho king 
several times, Biadshaw at last told him that ho 
could be heal'd no longer,# “'Jliis is tho tJird limo,” 

• the president cxolaiuicd, “that y^u have publicly 

disowned this and put an affront ujkui it 

How tar }’8u have preserved the privileges of tho 
people, your actions have spoken it; fiir tinly, Sir, 
men’s intentions ought to bo known by #ioir artioius 
and yon, have wiittcu your meaning in blotnly 
characters throughout tho whole kingdom.’* Thou 
to the guards : “ You that took charge of tho prisoner, 
take him back again.** “ Sfr,” bfok^ in Charles, “ 1 
will only say this one word more to you. If it were 
only my own particular cSlso, I would not say any 

more, nor interrupt you, but *’ “^ou have heard 

the pleasure of tho court,” exclaimed tho lord-piosi- 
clxmt, “ and you will find, notwithstanding your not 
wishing to understand it, that you are truly before a 
o^urt of justice.** 

Tho king having been led away, the meiuboi's 
of tho High Court proceeded to th<f examination 
of witnesses for Ihe^chargo that ho had taken jiart 
in a number of battles during tho civil war, and 
given orders leading to tlie ettusion of blood. The 
formality occupied the whole of Wednesday and 
Thursday, and on Friday, tho 26th of January, tho 

j court mot in a long private sitting, and ag|jeod upon 
the sentence, which was ordered to bo at once en- 
grossed: Once more, in tho aftoqaoon of Saturday, 
the 27th of January, the great Gothic door loading '^ 
into Westminster Hall was thro wif open to tho public, 
and every nook antf corner having been filled in an 
instant, Charles was led into court with the cere- 

• monies employe! on fomer occasions. Ho now looked 
extiflU)rdinarily^ale and careworn, but took ’his sgi^ 


in his usual manner^ with his hat on, hot deigning 
even to give a look to the ciowd of soldiers and 
citizens behind him, numboi s of which wore shouting, 
“Justice!” and others, “ Exmition I” Order having 
been enforced after some little lapso of time by tho 
ushers and guaids on duty, tho king was tho firat io 
take tho word. It was whispered about that his 
majesty, tc^savo his life, meant to abdicate the throne 
in favour of his oldest son, and thcroiiiion deep 
silonco*oame over tho vast assembly. 

“I desire to be hoaicl,’* exclaimed Charles, his lips 
twitching nervously, “and J hope I shall give no 
oociisioii of interruption.*’ “You mny answer in time, 
but hoar tho court fii’st,” said tlio lord-prosid(;nl. 
“If it please yon, Sir,” continued the king, in gi'oat 
agitation, “ F desire tc^bo heard ; I shall nof give any 
occasion of interruption, and it is only a word. A 

sudden jndgmen t ** Ihadsliawcut his speech short, 

“You shall be hoard in ane time,” he repeated, “ but 
you must hear tlie couri first.” •“ Sir, what I desire,” 
stuttored the king, with inoroasing oxcitament, “ whu.t 
I desire, it will bo in oider to what 1 believe the 
court will say. Sir, an hasty judgment is not so soon 
recalled.” '“You shall do heaid before tho judgment 
bo given,” replied the president, “jjnd in the moan 
time you may forbear.” “ Well, Sir, shall I bo lieard 
before tho judgment ho given?” Charles asked, 
earnestly. “ You shall bo heard,” confirmed flio pre- 
sident, consulting with some of tho oilier judges, and 
then Ixigan his address to tlio court. “ Gentlemen,” 
ho exclaimed, “it is well known to yon that tho 

C * woner at tho Ijar hatli been several times brought 
)ro this court to make answiT to a chaigo of 
treason, and other high crimes exhibited against liim 
in tho name of tho i)ooplo of England; but that he 
hath been so far from obeying |2io coininauds of tho 
coiii-t, as to begin to take upon him to offer reasoning* 
and debate ui>on the authority of tlio court, and of 
that liigbcst court that constituted tliem to try and 
judge him ; and though bring overruled in this, ho 
hath still continued contumacious, and refused to 
submit or to answer. IJcioujion tho court, lhat they 
might not bo wanting to thoniselves, and to tho trust 
reposed in ihom, nor that any man’s wilful ness 
prevent justice to bo done, havo considored of tho 
charge.* They havo considered of tho contumacy, and 
of that confession which in law doth arise upon that 
contumacy;, they havo likewise considered of tho 
notoriety of tho fact charged upon this prisoner; and 
upon tho whole matter tJioy aio resolved, and are 
agreed upon a sontoiice to he pronounced against th s 
prisonoi*. But in rcspt^ct that he doth desiio to bo 
heard before the sentence be read and pronounced, 
tho court hath resolved that tlioywill hear him.” 
“Yet, Sir,” ho co^^tinued, addressing Charles, “ thus 
much T must toll you htJcj^iohan j, that if that which 
you liavo to say be to offer any deb|ito concerning 
tho jurisdiction of the court, you are not to bo heard 
in it? You have offered it formerly, and you struck 
at tho root, that is the pftwor and supremo authoi-ity 
of the commons of England, whicli this court will 
not admit a debate of. But, Sir, if you have anything, 
t6 say i# flofonco of yourself, concerning tho inatloi* 
charged, tho court hath gh n mo in command tell 
you that they will hpar you. * 
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V<^^\\\.^ ViwSl ft^H^Wing a umcli loftier tone 
Wian *befuro, “ eoricerniiig that wliioh, I confess, I 
ilieuglii most niat<jrial for the pojico of tlio kingdom 
and for tk.o liberty of Ibo subject, I sliall waive it, aiid 
speak nothing to it. But oulj 1 must toll you that 
this many a (lay all things have been taken away 
from mo, but what I call *more doar to mo Umh my 
life, whicli is my confjfcionce and my honour. And if 
r had a respect to my life more than the peace of the 
kingdom and tho liberty of the subject, certainly 1 
should have made a particular dcfeiico for myself; for 
by that at leastwise J might haVo delayed an ugly 
sentence, which I boliovo will pass upon mo. Theix)- 
foro, certainly, JSi'r, as a man that hath some under- 
standing, some knowledge of the world, if that my 
true zeal to my country had not ovci borne tho care 
Uiat I have for my own preservation, I should have 
gone another way to work than that I have done. 
Now, Sir, I conceive that an hasty scntenco, once 
passed, may sooner bo repented of than recalled ; and 
truly, tho selfsame desire that I haW3 ftft' tho peace Of 
Iho kingdom, and tho liberty of tho subject, more than 
my own paiticular ends, makes mo now at last dcsii-o, 
bofoio sentence hh given, tliai I may bo lieaid in tbo 
I hinted (’hamber %*foro tbo lords and commons. 
This delay cannot bo prejudicial to you, whatsoever I 
say : if that 1 say bo no reason, tliose that bear me must 
1)0 judges'; if it bo reason, and loally for tho welfare 
of the kingdom, and the libei ty of tho subject, I am 
sure it is very well woi th tho hcai ing, I’liei ofore I do 
conjure you, as }ou love that that you protend — I 
hoi>o it IS real — the liberty of the subject, the peace 
of the kingdom, that you will grant mo this liearing 
before any sentence be passed. 1 only desire this, that 
you will lake this into yonr considoralion. if may ho 
you have not lieard of it hofoidiand. If you will, I'il 
retii’e, and you may think of it ; but if L cannot get 
this liberty, I ds' protest that these fuir s^hows of 
liberty and peace are j wro shows, and that yon will 
not hear your king,” 

U'he words of tho king, thotigli extremely vague in 
their moaning, ’appeared to make some impressidri 
upm various mehibers of tho court, giving lise to the 
demand that they should retire fiJr fui thcr delibera- 
tion. For a moment i(? soemod probahjo that if 
Charles wouhk but throw himself upon tho mercy of 
his judges, and at once announce his abdication, tho 
gieater number of thdin might bo inclined to stop 
the jmSfidng of the sentence u]»ou him, and, if nothing 
else, insist that hia life should be spared. However, 
yet there was no allusion even to any ^ish on tho 
king’s iKirt to aMicate, and iho whole questibn before 
tho cK)urt being to whetlier the desired conference 
“ in the Painted * Chamber, before the lords and 
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Hjgh Court to ca!I tho lords Upon the sts^ onoe 
and by so doing invest them with at «n 
ontward fonn of authority. After retiring for a shoiii 
time to deliberate on the demand made by the king, 
the court rotuniod to give its decision by the meum 
ot tho lord -president. “Sir, you wei’e pleased to 
make a motion,” said Bradshaw, speaking m a rather 
lalx)urod stylo, “ to offer a desire of yours touching 
tho pmpoundiug of somewhat to the lords and 
commons in tho I’aintcd Chamber, for the peace of 
tho kingdom. Sir, you did in cifoct receive an 
answer before tho court adjourned. Tnily, Sir, their 
wiihdi awing and adjournment was ‘ pro forma tariiniii,* 
for it did net seem to them that there was opy 
difficulty in tho thing. They now have consid^fm 
of wdiat you liavo moved,’ and liavo considered o£ 
Ihcir own antlioiity. Sir, tho rcium I liavo to you 
from 'the court is this: That they have boon too 
much delay ( mI by^j’ou already, and this that you now 
offer Imth occasioned some little fuithor delay. They 
are judges appointed by the highest aulhoiity, and 
judges are no more to delay tlian tliey are to deny 
justice. These aio good words in the girnt old 
charter of England: ‘Nulli nogabirnus, nulli verr- 
demus, mjjili differomus justitiam.’ There must bo 
no^delay; but tlie truth* k, Sir, and so every man 
hero obsei-vcs it.,, that yoti have much delayed them 
already in yonr contempt and defatwit, for whic\i,4h(y 
might long since have proceeded to judgment against 
you. And notwithstanding wliat you have oncred, 
tlioy are i csolved to pTOcn^ed to punishnicnt and to 
judgment, and that is their unanimous rcsojulion.” 

Charles listened in silence, his features, of ashy 
paleness, lioing stirred now and then by a slight 
nervous twitch.,, A shori pause intoiwening after the 
president’s address, he began Jo speak again, but in 'a 
tone of deep humility, such 'as had never yet come 
from his lips. ' “Sir, 1 know it is vain for mg to 
dispute,” ho €.riod. “ I am no sceptic for to deny tljo 
power that you have ; 1 know that you have power 
enough. But, Sir, 1 think it would have been for 
tho kingdom’s peace if you would have taken tii 43 
pains to have shown tho lawfulness of your power. 
For this dcla;^^ that* I have desired, it is a delay very 
impoitant for tho peace of the kwigdom. For it is not 
my person that 1 look at alone ; it is tho kingdom’s 
welfai'6 and the kingdom’s peace. It is an old 
sentence, that wo should think long before we 
resolve on great matters. Therefore, Sir, I must put 
at your <r doors all tho inoonveiiiency of a hasty ^ 
sentence. 1 have been hero now, I think, this week. 
This day eight days was tho day I came hofe first; 
but a little delay a day or two further may give 
|)eaco, whereas a hasty judgment^ may bring on that 
trouble and porpetuid inconveniency to tho kingdom 
that tho child that is unborn may Repent it. And ^ 
thercfoin again, out of the duty I owe to God and to * 
my country, 1 do desire that 1 may bo heal'd by^ the 
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Mlimi TOm\uwt dignity— not unworthy of 
Icing than Oiaries— u»^wa$ the appeal; it 
*V v^in. • “Sir,” said Bradshaw, after 

ittpnxent4 pause, “you have been already 

aiimM io what you 6ven now moved, it being the 
sahib you moved Ixsforo. The court now requires to 
know whether you have any more to say for yourself 
thati yon have said, before they proceed 4o sentence.” 

“ I ^y this,” interrupted Charles, speaking oagorly, 
'as if under the influence of great agitation, “that if 
yoti will give me but' this delay, I doubt not but I 
shall give some satisfaction to you all here, and to 
my people after that ; and therefore I do require you, 
as J'OU wilLanswor it at the dreadful day of judgment, 

• that you consider it once again.” “ Sir, 1 have ro- 
c^iyed direction from the court,” replied Bradshaw, 
nprcoptibly startled by the solemn address of the 
tcin^ “Well, Sir!” urged Charles, “To yqur re- 
T^c^ted demand,” continued Biadsliaw, the answer 
must be the same. courf will proceed to 

sentence, if you have nothing more to say.” The 
king paused for a moment, and then cried, slo^Jly, “ I 
have nothing more to say, hut T shall desire that it 
may bo entered what 1 have said.** 

The lord-president now arose on his seat to deliver 
judgment, prefacing it by a long speech in vindica- 
tion of the equity of the sentence. After laying it 
down as a fundamental lule of govornmeut that, “ as 
the law is sunerior to the king, so there is something 
superior to tne law, which is the people* itself, ^tho 
source of the law, by wh()!n and for whom it is made,” 
ho went on to pc^s in review the v^iole of the, reign 
of (Siiiilcs,s5hownig how its tendency had boon fjom 
*tho commoncemonl. to overthrow all cjonsiitutional 
safeguards, established to protect the liberty of the 
nation, and to sot up in their stead a despotism of the 
most baneful kind. lie then exhibited the giudual 
devolopmoTit of tlio king’s attempts to reign uu- 
oheckod into the breaking ^nt of intestine war, for 
which he made him responsible sole author. 

*^A11 the bloody musdew,” exclaiiwed Biadshaw', 
addressing the king, “which liave been committcil 
since tho time that the division was l>oiwixt you and 
jmur people, which have been acted in these late 
Wars, mnfit bo laid to your charge. And if any man 
wHl ask us what puiushrnoiit is due to a mujderor, 
tet God*s law, let man’s law speak. I will presume j 
that you are so well road in !Scriptuu3 as to know 
what God himself hath said concerning the shedding 
pf, mon^s blood. Genesis, the ninth chapter, and 
Kumbers, tho Ihirty-flfth, will tell you >vhat Iho 
puttishment is. Tliis court, in behalf of iho whole 
xingdom, are sensible ot^wdiat innocent blood hath 
boSH shed; whereby, indeed, tho land stands still 
with blood, and, as tho text hath ft, can no 
way be cleansed but by tho Ihedding of tho blood of I 
hilm that caused its being shed. •* Wo know of no f 
dispo^tion from tho commandment * Thou shalt do 
no uitoder we do*not know but that it extends to 
thp gteotest kings as well as to the meanest peasants ” 
LA^lvf3wclling*on tho recklessness of Charles in 
briuphg tuin apd misezy over the nation, for no other 
c^Ject'thaii’ that of' semog bis vanity and ambitidn^ 
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the picsident cohtifluod: “Sir, all Wt I shail Wy, 
ihbro, before the reading of yonr seidenco, is that the 
court doth heartily desire that you will seribusly ^ 
think of the sins you are guilty of* You said well to 
us the other day, you wished us to have God hpfore 
our eyes. Truly, Sir, Ltiusi all of na have so. That 
flod who, wo know, is a King of kings and Lord of 
lords ; thiffc God with whom there is no respecter 
pei-soBS ; that God wdio is tho avenger of innocent 
blood r wo have that God before ns. Clerk, road tho 
sentence,” 

“O-yes! 0-yos! Silence! pilonce!” cried the ushers, 
after which tho dork proceeded to read tho judgment* 
It recited tho act of tho House ef Commons establish- 
ing the High Court qf Justice, the chargoi/oxhihited 
against tho king, his refusal to :[epl;^ to them, or to 
admit tho jurisdiction of tho aourt, and the consequent 
necessity to try him iu^contiimacy. Tlio judgment 
furtlier stated that, for tho greater satisfaction of tho 
Court, a number of witnesses had hpon oxainiiicd 
upmi oath tou#hing the charge ; and that, on mature 
deliberation of'ajl points, and consideration being 
had of tha notoriety of tho matters of fact exhibited 
against tho prisoner tho court w'as in eonscicnco 
satisfied that tho accused Cfliavles Stuart, king of 
England, was guilty of all tho charges laid against 
him, and that ho liad been and was “ tho occasioner, 
author, and continuer of the unnatural, cruel, and 
blocKly wars, and therein guilty of high treason, and 
of the murders, rapines, burnings, spoils, desolations, 
damages, and mischiots to tho liati^m acted and com- 
mitted in the Said wais, and occjislonod thereby.” 
“For all which treasons and crimes,” tho cleik 
fluished his reading, “ tiiis court <loth mljudgo that 
he, the said Charles Slu/u’t, a tyrant, traitor, 
mmderor, and ]>iihlio enemy to llio good people of* 
this nation, shall bo i>ut to chjuth by scvoiing his lioad 
from liis body,” 

There was a miiiuloH silence, tlion the loid-prosi- 
dent rose again. “'J^he scnioiico now read and 
published,” ho exclaimed, “is tho act, sentence, 
judgment, and resolution of tho whole court.” On 
thoBcj words the whole of tho menibers of tho High 
Court rose in a body, to signify their assent to iho 
jqdgmciLt. Every one within tlio.vast hall stood 
upright, except Chailes, who once more seemed 
lost in meditation. All on a sudden he roused him- 
self, exclaiming, “ Will you hear mo a word, Sir/* 
“Yon aro not to he hoard after the sentoico,” replied 
Bradshaw. “ No, Sir ?” echoed tho king, in a tone of 
entreaty. “No, Sir; by your favour,” repeated tho 
mnsidcnt; adding, “Guards, withdraw your pnsoner!" 
TJxo agitation of Chailes scorned to 4norcuse terribly. 
“1 may speak after the sentence, by yonr favour, Sir,” 
he stammered ; “I may spqak after tlie sentence, by 
your favour, Siis by your favoA’ — “Hold I” ex- 
claimed Bradshaw. “The sontence, Sir!” Charles 
criecUpileously ; “ I say, Sir, lido” — “ Guards, removo 
your prisoner !” once mor<j ordered tho president “ 1 
am not suffered to speak!” ejaculated tho king: 

“ Expect what justice tlie people will have.” Before * 
he coulc|^§ny more, Charles was led away by tlicf 
soldiers, whos^j iron halberds went clanging^ on tho 
floor, while the peof 'c in the baokgroxtnd rent the aii 
with shouts of V* Jnsiice I J^ustioe ! Execution!” 

^ > 2 X _ 
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,,^jpoh w$ fh4 plaoo^f exooutioiil* Charley 
,4a !kotioo of it witH tliO greatest only 
Bsk a last favour, that his youngest son and 
‘^ujghter might be brought to hiru to take farewell, 
laild ihat^Dr. Juxon, bishop of London, bhonld bo 
sHo^od to sjiond with him tho fow days he had to 
rest upon earth. These. requests were immediately 
granted, and on the aftornoou of Saturday Juxon had 
a hmg interview witli'the king, while in the evening 
he pf cached' before him at SU Janies s Palace, taking 
for text tho sixteenth verse of the second chapter of 
St. J^aul’s Epistle to tj>o^oiqpns : “ In tho day when 
(Jod shall judge tho fiecrots of men by J<‘sus (Jhrist, 
aocoidiug to my (xospA." Tho sad faiewell meeting 
of Cliailos wiih his two childjen took ) daw on tlie 
following day. Sunday, tho 28 tli of January Tlffcre 
had been at hist, after the capture (/ the king by tho 
tioo]>s, three of his children in England^ but tho 
eldest of them, Ja^cs duke of Yoik, now about hfteou 
years old, had escaped to the continent some months 
before, not being strictly guaidcd, and tho two now 
remaining were the Princess Elizabeth, of tho age of 
n^rly thirteen, and tho dnko of Glouoostor, in his 
ninth year. Tho intei'view with them was tender 
and affecting in tlie extreme, though Charles did not 
entirely forgot tho Icing over the fatljcr. . 

Holding fim to the idea of his life, that England 
must be an absolute monaiohy, and that the kingdom 
could not exist wttliout w'uie member of his family 
being at tho Lead o£ it, Charles took great jiains to 
^impress his little son with the fact that the crown did 
not belong to l)im, but to liis eldest bi other. ** Maik, 
child, what I say,*' ho exclaimed, drawing tho poor boy 
towards him, and grasinng Lis Lands fixedly ; “ they 
will cut off my Lead, and perhaps make thee a king ; 
but mark mo, you must not b<^ a king so long as your 
brothers Charles and James do livc.’^ To enforce his 
precept, CLailes added, “They will cut off thy 
mothers’ heads wdieu they can catch them, and cut off 
thy head at last, too; and therefore 1 cljarge ^lieo do 
not bo madcu king by them/' To which, according 
to thb nanuior of the scene, Sir TJionuis lleidjert, the 
child answered, “ i will be torn in pieces first which 
ready reply, from so young an infant,’^ it is s«ud, 
** filled tho king’s eyes with tears of admiration ami 
pleasure.” Having instruchid his little son, Charles 
addressed himself to his daughter. Ho bade her te 
tell her mother ■ftiat his affections liad never strayed 
from her, and that his love would bp the same to tlie 
last; and Le fuith<^- f’njeined upon her to tell her 
^brother James* whenever she should sec him, “ iliat 
lit was his falhcr’b final desiie that after hi^i death 
. be f -should no Jongoi* 4 ook on his brother Clihrles 
WorWy aii his cddi^bt brothoi* but should be obedient 
to him as his aovereign.” At parting, the king com- 
4nanded 'bath Ida children to place themselves entirely 
luiider the orders of their mother, and tp Btisubmi# 
. siv«t to hoi- in aU ^nd ev^y jiospecL It was evident 
tM upperinoi^ iA -allthe thoughts of Charles was his 
wife— aswiJfo ' as the , ^knew, W|ts 


doiath £is Ida utter inabiUtj 
patent fM?te df tho world. <4 ^ 

, On the morning of Monday,, 
the members of the ISigh Court of 3 
once more at Westminster, for the purpoSft' 

Up and engftjssittg ilio death-warrant 
Ino warrant, addressed “to Colonel FraAois:™ 
Colonel Huncks, and Lieutenant-colonel irS 
officers of tho guards in whose charge thoAtefr _ 
been placed, was stern and concise. “ 
ran, ‘‘Charles Stuart, king of England,: i«i 
standeth convicted, attainfod, and condemned oC high 
treason and other high crimps ; and sentdicc^' 
Satuiday last, was pronounced against him^by^|^^ 
court, to bo put to death, by Hit severing of his Le^. 
fiom his ' ‘ ' 


bod^ of which sentoneo execution »yot 

._#bo done: Those aic therefore to 

and require you to* see tho fc#id seutonco cxeoutcd,*n 
the open street bcforcs Whitehall, ux>on the morrow, * 
being Jthe thirtieth day of this ins I an I month of 
January, between ^he hours of ten in tho inoniing 
and five in the aftenioon, with full effect, And for 
so doing, this bliall be your wan ant. And these are 
to requite ail ofliceis and soldiois, and others (ho 
gfiod people of this nation of England, to bo assisting 
unto you in this iservice,” The document was signed 
by fill}' nine membors of the High Court of Justioe, 
first among them, in 01 der of bignaturo, the names of 
John Jliadsliaw, Lord Grey of Groby, ai^d Oliver 
Cromwell. ,,Togother >vith tho dea(ji- warrant, theic 
was issued an order to the officers of th<l^ ord^idiico , 
within tho Tower of London, to deliver to Edward 
llcnby, esquire, tho serjoaut-at aims of tho High 
Court, “the blight axo for tho execution of male- 
factors.” An inj unction was likewise isslied that 
“ the king’s scaffold bo covered with black cloth and 
Iirivate notice was foi warded to liichard Brandon, 
the common hangiiiirn, that ho and his assistant;, 
Palx>li Jones, bhculd attend 1o^ their duties upon the 
morrow, in tho open streot be foie \\ hitohall. lUchai'd 
Biimdon, thus^ called iqion to jierform a deed new and 
btiango in the •annals of England, liad already 
tinguished liimsolf in his ciaft, having served his 
axiprcuticeshixi by cutting off tJio head of the early 
Stiaffurd. , ' * 

H'ho night preceding his execution Charles fdopj. , 
soundly for four hours, awaking a little befpi^ .St^s 
o’clock. It was a bitterly cola morning, and 
first thing ho did was to issue oiders to hisattend^t# ’ 
Sir ’Iffioirias Herbert, who was resting on a palJol % 
his bedside, to give him hii* warmest clothes, “1^ 
iho Luve^a shirt on more than oidinary/' he 
“ by reason the season ijj so sharj), as probablyl. 

1 make mo shako, w^ioh some obteivers will hnai 
rproeceds fi om fear. I would have no such imputaj 
for I fear not deatlf. Heath is not terrible to 
Soon after the king was dressed, ^Bishop , 

to him, in confoimRy with an appointment 
night before, and they had a private 
041 Imur, at which i«>‘ one pise 
i^fervioy# HierboKJf 
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iliem, and am prepared for all, 
irgO/ C Before long the clock struck ten, 
etrofeo there was a soft knock at the 
cried the king, and Colonel Hacker 
the visitor exclaimed in a low voice^ 

: by emotion, “it is time to go to Whitehall, 

have somo^furthor time to rest thoro.” 

directly/* said Charles, and taking Bishop 
by the hand, he followed the colonel, who led 
“Hbe^Vay out of tl;io hajik door of St. James’s Balaoo 
into the park, tho guards under him closing in at the 
neat. Several comi)aifies of foot soldi ors were drawn 
\ip 4n St.' James’s Paik, forming a dpuhlo line from 
*1-ho palace to Whitehall, ihioiigh which the king 
mtrehed/with l)r. Jnx^ to his* right, and Colonel 
Tomlinson, the officer on duty, to the left, preceded 
by a detachment of halberdiers, with banners flying 
and drums beating. Arrived a^ Whitehall, ihcio 
was some delay, ,lho carpenters and other artisans 
not having quite finished their task of building up 
tho scafibld and hanging it with black cloth; and 
tUo king, wdiilo aw'aiting his doom, had to enter a 
chamber which had formcjly seived him as his 
private cabinet, from which ho had issued his first 
decrees iti tho sirugglo with tho parliament, •and 
whero hq had .signed tho*doath-wanant of tho earl of 
Stral^ord. TUoji'Oom adjoined tho hcaflbld, and tho 
. maR >n bhibk wno had dcvspalchcd the carl, could look 
in at the window, loaning on his axo. 

When led upon the seattbld, through an opening 
that had been biokt'u in tho w^all, tho king found it 
surrounded by a vast multitude, and by soveial 
‘companios of horse and foot, who kept the people at a 
little distance fi oin tho liiack ■ stage . Charles w^as 
prepared to addre.ss ,thC spoctIilc^5I^but peixsciving 
,,that his voioo would ^otf bo able tn roach many of 
thbm, ho contented himself witk dolivciing an 
lioi’angue to tho few pnsons around lym, tho bishop 
'bf 'London, Colonel Hacker, Colonel Tomlinson, and 
several other officers. “I shall be veiy little heard of 
, by anybody else,” ho exclaimed, and shall therefore 
speak a wal’d to yon here. Indeed, 1 could liold my 
; peace veiy well, if J did not tlynk tkat holding niy 
peace would make same men think that I did submit 
* tjo the guilt, as 'wml as to tho punishment. But J 
.tiiittk it is my duty to Cod and to my country to 
oli&at myself, botli as an lioncst man, a good king, 
a. good Christian. •! shall begin first w^itli my 
indeed, I think it nut very jieedful to 
1 long upon this, for all^ tlio world knpws that 1 

dl^'^ver' b^in a war with tbe tyo houses of parlia- 
and I call Qod to wi^ioss, to whom I must* 
make an account, that; l^id never intend to 
tomck upon th«ir ‘privileges. They b<)gau upon 
'(Jii upon. They confessed 



Mi 


id j^e dedmtions, he will 
^ these trembles, and not I, gg 
til?© gt®t of these ejmrmous crimes thstt ate laid 
against I hope in God that Qod will clear mo of; 
it. God mrbid that I should lay it npon tbe two 
housdS of parliament; there is no necessity of it 
either. I hope they ore fi©e of this guilt, for 1 
believe that ill instruments between them and me 
have been the .cause of all this bloodshed; so that, 
os I find myself clear of this^ I hope and pray God , 
that they may bo too. Yet for all this, Cted forwd 1 
hliould bo 80 ill a« Christian as not f6 say Qod*s 
judgments aro just upon mo; many times ho doth 
pay justice by an uujijst senteiico.” Charles then 
wont on to dwell upon tho necessity of tho nation 
possesbing a chief i uliug by divine right, telling his 
hoarei’s, “You shall never go right, aio^ God will 
riefcr prospoi^you, unfil you give God his due, :*nd 
the king his du© : that is my suecossor.” W'hilo he 
w%as speaking, one of tho bystanders approached the 
axo, on which tho king inforruplcc^ himtself, exclaim- 
ing, “ I'ako care ! take caio I 1 lurt not tho axe ; that 
may hurt me,” Tlicn addressing tho executioner 
near him, whose face, as well us that of his assistant, 
was hidden under a block mask, Charios eriekl, 

“ I shall say but a very short piayor, and when I 
thrust out my panels, you strike .” 'i'lio veiled head 
nodded. • ^ 

Intense silence now hung over the vast crowd 
gathered around the foot of the scafibld. While 
taking olT his doublet, and excliangiiig his hat for a 
silk cap, under wliich ho carefoUy tucked his long 
hair, grown }>erfcctly white within tlio last feW' 
monfhs, tho king unco more ttddrcK»ed Bishop Juxon. 

“ I have a good (juuso an<l a gra(‘ious God on my side/* 
he said, witli a firm voice. “*lliere is but one sta^ 
moie,” loplied tho bishop; “this stage is tinbnlent 
tmd troublesome. It j.s a slioit one, but you may 
consider it will soon cany you a veiy great way: it 
will cany you fiom earth to heaven, and there you 
will find a great deal of ooidial joy and comfort/*, 
“I go from a coirnpliblo to an iucorrujitible world/* 
continued Chailes, “ to a woilcl whoiu no distui banco 
can be.” “ You aie exchanged from a temporary to an 
eternal crown,” exhorted the bishop ; “ truly, a good 
exchange.*’ Having prayed for several minutes, tha 
king took tho cross of 8t. George from his neck and 
handed it to Hi*. Jiixnn, oxolaiming, “liememberl” 
Jsono knew the meaning of the word. 

Praying, tho king sank uixm hi# knees, strotchiug 
his neck across Hio block. A minute after ho lifted 
up his hands. The hangman whirled his glittering 
fixe ill tho air; ’a streain of iw bloq^ gushed forth, 
and a lifeless body foli^ upon the ground. Bending 
dnvs%i, the man in tho" black juask seized tho head 
that had homo a oro\Vu fgr neat* a quarter of a 
century, and swinging It by its long snowy looks, 
waved it over the edge of the scafibld, shouting 
Boholli tho h©^ of a traitor I’* 
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Tub execution of Chailofi 1. produced an effect as deep 
as it was lasting'. Kings liud i>ciisluNl beOrc under 
the sword and the bat 1 lo^axo, but a king liadjievor 
yot boon put to tiul for bis actions, been judged by 
nis subjocts, and boon led to tlie scaffold in tho open 
light of day ; bo that tlio now spectacle which England 
and the world had witnebscil came upon all witli tlio 
stitrtling issue of bomothing inoffablo, which oidinai'y 
men’s mii'ds could * scaicoly coinprehond at once. 
Even thobo who Avere furthest awjiy from a])proving 
the dire a*eal tragedy poifoimed in front of Wliitohall, 
could scarcely hel]) adiiiiiiiij',, if only in tho hcciot 
I'oousses of their own hearts, the boldnobs of the deed, 
and still more its j)ublicity and solemnity, Apait 
from tho legal question as to tho kingjs having bpen 
guilty of what was called, for want ot a hi tf(u* name, 
high ti'oason, it was tho grandest proclainaion tluit 
had ever taken place of tho U'S]K)n&il)ility of Ull liiunan 
beings, however tfxalted by power, i an k, and butli, 
for tboir actions, and of the equality t)f all bofovo tho 
thi'one of justice and of (Jod. Tho act, Ihcio was no 
doubt, was that of a eomparafively small number of 
men, but this bcarcoly delraclod fiom its giandciir 
and impress! venosb, bince r^is minority, which had 
grasped tho lielm of statu and b(X'>mo the ndiiig 

S lower in tho lecdm, lepioseutod and mcluded all that 
Sngland })Osscssod of social, political, and loligious 
worth. Whatever tho faults and eirors of Oliver 
Cromwoll ami his associates, they had high aims, 
they took stmight iDads xii aocomplibhing their ob- 
jects, and they were teinbly in earnest. And all 
England acknowledged their supreme worth and 
qjjitrnestuoHS by bowing bofoie them as 1)ofoie time 
guides and ruleis of men. 

Thoughtful as were tho leaders into whose hands 
the guidance of the nation hat’ fallen, tliey piocouded 
very quietly and unobtnisivoly in changing the uut- 
waid form of goveininont. On the same day on 
which b(*ntonco was delivered upon the king, tlie 
House of (Joiamoii't pasb<d a shoit Act, oidcrDig that 
in all couits of law, as wxdl as in all wiits, giants, 
and judgments, the hlyle to be used homcfoitb should 
bo in tho name of** tho keepers ol the liboity of Eng- 
land by tho authoiity of pailiimeiit,” oi, as in the 
original, **custodes libi'rtatis Auglim auctoiitato 
liamenti.” AH jurois, by tho same Act, woie oideied 
to bo termed “ Jiiiatoies pio rcpublica,” instead of 
“ pro domino lego and all indictments to conclude 
“(oiitia paccm publicam,” in lion rf “ contia jiacoUi, 
dignitatem, ot coiovam nostiom.” On tho twenty- 
ninth of Janua^ry, tho day bofoie tho execution ot 
Charles, an Act was bi ought in making it treasonable 
to I’eoogniyio any king ih England Avitboiit the ai^tho- 
rily of pai liamout ; and Iwvihg been road for tho thii'd 
time and voted on the tlintielh, inoclamation of it 
^as made the samo day by the sorg<>aut-at-arms at 
Cheapsidoi the Old Exchange, and Westmlifutor. X 
week after, on tho 6th of Kehiuary, the House of 
Lotda was formidly abolish^ by a resplutiou pvo-^ 
datoing* it to usdess and daugoroigs ;** and on 


tho day following it was further voted ‘Hhai the 
office of a king in this nation, and to Iiavo the p#wor 
in a singlo^poisou, is unnecossaiy, burthenaoni^, and 
dangoioiis'to the liberty, safety, and publio intet^ of 
iho ])eople.” Immediately uflor, steps wore taken to 
oslablisli a new executive in place of tho i>arliamenfaiy 
commit t(‘es which Jiad hitherto carried on the fanc^ 
tions of govornmont, and whoso action was nocossai’Uy 
slow and eumborsome. It was dotonuined that tlxo 
fulnro administration of tlio realm should bo undor a 
Council of State, to consist of forty persons, who 
were to remain in office for one ycai*, but able to bo 
reaj)pointcd by tho ctimmons. I'ho election of tho 
Council occupied abiml a wedr, and it mot for Iho 
fiist time on Sidurday, tho 1 Ttli of Ecbiuary, foi* tho 
dosptitch of businefis, its firs! action consisting in 
electing Oliver Ci omwell tenqioiaiy i>rcsident. There 
wcio in the Ooiinuil five nicrabois of the dissolved 
House of l^oors, tho calls of Denbigh, Mulgi'avo, 
Tembroke, and SaVsbuiy, and Loid (tieyof Wcike, 
A\hi1u all llic rest wito immlxis of the House of 
(kunmons, wdth the cxc^plioii of ones John Biadsliaw, 
president of tho High (Nmit which hud tiiod King 
Charles. Among Iho fust losolutions of tho now 
executive Avas fliat of assuming an cicci and dignified 
attitude iowaids the rulers of the gicat Euiopoau 
states, for*Avhioh purpose (f. siiocial “ Secretary for 
Foreign Tongues^’ was appiunted, to cairy on the 
requisite convsjiondonco wutli thcni.w^ To fill this im- 
portant p)st the Council made clioico of a xiusidan of 
Jlradshaw, by name of John Milton, 

The poo})le of England immediately, and without 
tho h'ast show of opposition, acknoAvJcdgcd the mlo 
of the Council of Slate; but it was otheiwiao in 
Scotland and Iinlaud. No sooner had tho i-oport of 
the king’s oxeqjj^iou reaX^hed Edinhuigh, than ihp 
govenimcnt them pioolaiuu'd his eldest son, undor 
the title of Charles II., anil bihaking ofl* all communi- 
cation Avith tho 'House of Commons, declaiod its in- 
tention to instill him on tho thiono of England, as 
well as of Scotland, if necessary by foieu of aim^. 
One of the first duties of the Council of State now 
liei’amo to piepiie to K'sist another invasion fronj 
over tho Tweed, and steps weie taken at onco to 
assemble as niiiny twoops as possible in tho northern 
counties. Howovor, tho danger ^Vas considerably low 
than feared at tho moment. The paity in power ut 
Edinburgh, headed by tho call of Argylo, oongisted 
mainly of i igid I’rosbyterianB, who, though resisting 
the Independents who httdwized tho helm of state 
with such sudden energy in England, felt in reality 
but scant sympatliy wi^li tho son and heir of the 
liehoadi'd uionandiA A handsome, gay youth of nine- 
teen, the prince of Wales, styling himself Charles It, 
was rumoiuod to ll^o gioatly under the influence 
of his Homan Catholic mother ; stud though thcee of 
his Cavalj^r friends who knew him best stated £nsmk|iy 
their belief of his being an atheist"' rather thttn 4 
jnpist» his relationship alone Avsa enough io inifiAti 
fear to A&’gyle auti his friends, and thsgr xmheA hbt 
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to haaS for him atttil ho bad giyw hie firm 
to them Ay taking oath upon the Covenant. 
, v^ha^tjingenoy'ros not likely to take plaoo vrith- 
l^fc ekteneive negotiations, and the Scottish invasion 
being time 'postponed, *t became necessary to deal 
vfl^t^with the revolt in Ireland. It had long been 
wish of Cromwell to employ the veterans of the 
civil war to snbduo the fearful state of anarchy into 
\Wiicli Ireland*had(eunk for generations ; and the exe- 
cution of Charles having been made the pretext for 
new risings there, accompanied as usual by the 
murder of English and Scotcli settlors, and the de- 
struction of the property which their industry had 
created, he at once prepared for the comraenccmcnt 
of his gi’cat task. After obtaining from the Council 
of State the appointment of loid-lieu tenant, or civil 
and militaiy governor of Ireland, together with the 
assignment of Iho sum* of one hundred and twenty 
thousand pounds, rai^d by loan from the City, the 
forujation of tho army intended to subdue tho rebels 
Hn the west pioccedcd very quickly fjjut at tho last 
moment Croinwoll was stayed hi his work by an 
unforeseen hindrance. *\Vhilo the majority of tho 
people of England, after beholding the kin^s head 
sbiiok off in front of 'Whitehall, were thinking that 
tho revolution liad gone loo far,* there wus a small 
minority who doomed that it had not gone far i^nough. 
Tho minority was made up chiefly of tho persons 
known as the Lovdlers.’* 

Ill-jiidgcd, and tending to the spread of disoider, 
as were the designs of tlio Levellers, thoir principles 
were neither despicable nor illogical from#tho revolu- 
tionary point of view, They simply held that all the 
things liitheito done towai'ds iho*ovcrthrow of des- 
potic ill 4he icIliUi and tlaj establishaiciit of political 
‘ and religious fjcedom, were chiefly atfccting tho 
middle and upper classes, and oughjj to be only 
stops to a higher end, that of raivsing the mass of 
the pcopki froju i)oveTty, ignorance, and irreligiou, by 
nuws of wise legislation, having for object the spread 
of knowledge and the more geyoral and more equal 
distribution of pioperty. It natural that in 

many cases these dqjjtibfios shoiihk bo imperfectly 
understood, and still more imperfeetjy expressed, and 
tho first public manifestations of the Levellers, after 
4ho institution of 'the new govornmeitt, were of the 
quaintest kind. ‘‘ Tlio Council of Slate,’* wrote Bui- 
strode Whilelock, one of the forty members, in his 
fiiary, under date of A])ril 17 th, KUD, “1ms intelli- 
gonco of certain Levellers appearing lyj St. Margaret’s 
llill, near Cobham, in Surrey, •and at St. Gcoige’s 
.fiill, near it, whcitf they woie digging the ground 
an^ sowing it with roots and beans. One Evoiard, 
once of tlio army, who terms himself a prophet, is the 
chief of them. They weio thirty men, and said that 
they should bo shortly “four thousand. They invite 
Si to como in and help them, and pionfisod them 
drink, and clothes.” <l’hero was apparently no 
'greit' harm in a lot of pexu* pcopfc, pnibably agiicul-* 
tiiraUlibourej's out of work,* cwllivating the waste 
on tho Surrey hills ; however, tho Council of 
impressed with the conviction that after the 
msJe v^h'oh country had gone througl#all agita- 
bad to oo^gorously kept down, sentHwo troops 
against tbe sowers of roots and ))oaiiB,«(fid 


tl^y were alb carrild to Londbn t£ prisoners. TBo 
‘‘prophet” and another man, named Winstanloy, had 
to appear before Cromwell, who examined them him- 
self, aware that the tenets they advocated were largely 
diffused among tho soldiers, and wishing, therofore, 
to get as clear an insight into them as possible. ‘ The 
infegmation hoyecoivod was little calculated to make 
the greaf clear-headed Leveller admire tlio horde of 
smalUcoiifuscd Levellers. 

On being brought before Ciomwoll, “to justify 
their jiroceedings,” Evoraid and AVinstanley declared, 
in the first instance, their belief “ that all tno liberties 
of the people woio lost by the corning in of William 
tlio Conqueror, and that over sihee tho pecmle of ^od ' 
had lived under tyranny and oppression worse tlian 
that of the Jews untfor tho Egyptians.” They added, 
however, “that now the tigie of deliverance was at 
hand, and that God wfjuld bring his People out of 
slavoiy, and restore thorn to tlmir freedom in enjoying 
I tho frpits and benefits of tho earth,”^ As to thoir 
immediate aim, they stated “ that their intent was to 
restore tho Creation to its former condition ; thai as 
God had^pi-omisSd to make the barren land fruitful, 
so now what they did was to restore tho ancient 
community of enjoying tho fruitS of tho earth, to 
distiibuto the bommt tliereof to the ]K)or and needy, 
to feed tho hungry and clotlio the naked ; and that 
they intended not to meddle with any man’s property, 
nor to break dowm any pales or iuclosures, but only to 
meddle with what is common and until led, and to make 
it fruitful for fho use of man.” (’romwell listened 
silently to flio tenets vented by “ tho proi>het ’’ and 
his fiiond, both of them talking som(*what noisily, 
and not too civil in manner. *;AVliiIe they wore 
before fho general,” notecl WhittJock, “they stood 
with their hats on, and being ^demandid tho reasoi^ 
thereof, they said, * Because he wa.s but their frllow- 
cieaturo.’” The argument did not strike Oliver 
t/romwcll as very sound, and after some consideration 
ho ordeied tho two imui hack to prison, to think over 
their theories. In tho meanwhile, tlie doings of other 
Lovellcis, not mero poEftoliil sowers of loots and beans, 
but people in stocil coats, with long swords in thoir 
bands, mounted on high horses, forcibly engaged his 
attention. 

On tho same day on which tlio two men brought 
from St. IMargaret’s Hill appeared before Ciomwoll, 
Piiday, tho 20 1 h of April, a strange scene was enacted 
at Wliitehall, Iho oidinary place for the meetings ol 
iljo State Council, and of tho militaiy administration, 
or General Council of tho Aiiriy. Considerable dis- 
satisfaclion liaving been cxpiosscd among the troops 
about I ho intended expedition to Jiifland, it had been 
sottlod by the government tliat tlie regiments which 
wore to go ther(f sliould bo chosen by lotleiy, which 
arrangement was carj*icd out iinthe most punctilious 
manner, as described in tho “ Perf'Set Liurnall,” a 
no\%is-slioot of tho period, demoted to give short ao- 
counfs of military pi-oq^y'dingH. “ This day,” says 
the “ Perfect Diiirnall,” of April 20, “ the (Jeneial 
Council of tho Army met at ’Whitehall, about casting 
pf lots jwihat regiments should go for tho .service w ^ 
Ireland^ wheroi.;aftcr a solemn seeking of God, by 
prayer, they cast lots rhat regiments of the old anttjr 
should bo designed fjiat service. Fourteen ; 
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ments oMione, (md ^oiArtoen of fcl^t,of ^ establidii^ I 
forces, came to tibie lot ; and it bein^ roBolv^d that 
four regiments of horse and four of foot should go 
own that Bei.*vicse, ten blanks and four paf ersg with 
* iTclijjid * written upon them, were put in a hat, and 
being so* shuffled together, were drawn out hy a child, 
who jtovd to an officer of each regiment iii tlio lo^g the 
lot of that regiment, so that it was done in^ impar- 
tial a way as no regiment can ttiko any just exception, 
'riie regiments whoso lot it fell to go wore, of horse, 
Oenoral Iroton*s, Colonel Scroop’s, Colonel Horton’s, 
and Majorgeneral Lamberts; and of foot, Colonel 
J'lwers, Colonel Cook’s, ( \)lonol Howson’s, and Colonel 
^ Doan’s. Tbf* officers oacli regiment allotted to tho 
service expressed much cheoi fulness at the decision.” 
liut though the officers were contented, a great many 
of the common soldiers were not, and in the evening 
of the day on which lots haff been drawn at White- 
hall, a mutiny broke out in one of the regiments of 
horse, quartfjrgd in tho City, in Bisliopsgato Street. 

Tho mutineers bad no personal griovaifice, but sp«ke 
out for general principles, demanding that tho govern- 
ment should bo reconstituted in a more lUt^cratic 
sense ; that a now jmrliamcnt should be at once sum- ^ 
monod, to be ro-efectod annually ; that Ibcro should 
be absolute freedom of con science, and that all taxes 
and imposts bearing specially upon the ix>oror classes 
slvould be abolished. Tho claims thus made w^oro 
among the chief requirements of a body of Levellers 
following tho lejidership of 1 leti tenant-colonel John 
Lilburne, or “ Froo-born John,” as Ifb was gonoially 
•called, who had just been thrown inlb the Tower for 
stirring up sedilion among tho soldiers, by distri- 
buting among them a pamphlet wliioh ho had wiitten, 
entitled, “ England’s Kow Chains Discovered.” Feel- 
ing considerable alarm as to the effect of tlio 
teachings of “ IVcc-born John ” upon the men he was 
going to lead to Ireland, Ciomwoll took horse as soon 
as he heard of theievolt of tho troopci s in BLshopsgate 
Street, and rode into the midst of them, accomi)anicd 
by but a few officers. His poisonal influence suc- 
ceeded in quelling tho dangerous outbr<jjdc, and after 
ordering the arrest of fifteen of tho mutineers, ho had 
the I’ost of tho regiment sent out of London the same 
night. The men did not leave without loud iputter- 
ings, showing the general that before subduing Irish 
rebels, ho would have to conquer English Levelled 

Tho fifteen soldiers arrested in Bifc.]AOX)sgafe Street 
were tried bofoio a coin t-martial the day atter, when 
six of them were coiidemiK'd to death. On tho re- 
comraendatioTi of tho court, Cromwell pardoned five, 
but ordered the sixth, a young man named Lockier^ 
who had served s^ven yoais in the army, and was 
much beloved by his companions for his brav0r5% 
piety, and other high qualities, to V)o shot at once. 
The sentence was cx(5eutcd'in St. ranV/j cliurchyard — 
which had rcccAtly been turned into a sort of stable, 
while tho cathedral itsqlf had become a cavalry J)ar- 
raok—amidst an iinnfenso ocmconrso of people, both 
.soldiers and citizens, all exhibiting deep sympathy 
with; the conderpnod niun. Having fallen iiudor tho 
, bullets of diis comrades, Lockier’s coipse was, carricik 
away by a prooession of men and women to\ house 
in the eastorn part of th© City, where it was watched 
naii pray^ over lor three and thieo nightir, and 


thenhnmed 
died men,’^ 
the corpse, 


brought, with six tnimpets soundkijjj a 
then tho trooper’s horse 
mourning, and led by a footman. , 
adorned with bundles of rosemary, one kiailm 
in blood, and the sword of tlio deceased 
them. Some thousands followed ip rank and ; 

.had soa-greon and black libbons tied on theirs hats; 
and to their breasts, and tho women brought, tbe 
rear. At the new churchyard in Westminsto* s6me , 
thousands more of tho better sort met them» who 
thought not fit to march through tlio City.” 

It was a fomidablo demonstration of the LeveUors/ 
who thus publicly exhibited their strength, throwing 
down a sort of clialloiigo to the goveniment ; and m 
effect was immediately fol (. ih numerous^ manifesta- 
tions on the part of Jjilburne’% adherents, now con|^ 
monly palled tho “sea-green men,” on account of^the 
colours' they ha's adopted. To still tho growing 
citement among the soldiers, Ojomwell held a gr'jat 
review of all tho regimen t8 quartered within and 
near tho capital, in Hyde Paik, on the 9th of May, 
addrosang to thorn speeches of tho most conciliating 
nature. He dwoltTLiarticularly njion tho “ great caro 
and jiains” w^hich the govommonl had taken and 
continued to take, in satisfying tho army, and went 
so far as to olfer that “those who thouglit martial 
law a burthen should have liberty to lay down their • 
arms, receive their liekots, and bo paid as those that 
stay^” Even this, however, did not content all the 
men, and one of the tioopor* in a company wearing 
sea-green ribbons made some objections, knd was 
bold, for Avhichdio was committed, Sut at J.he (^Kei- 
tation- of some of his fellows, the lieutenant-general 
ordcipd his f^edom.” ’rhough trying hard to disarm, 
the Levollere by friendly sjioechcs, many days did 
not elapse after the review in Hyde P'ric b*?foro tho 
lieutenant-general found tJiat his policy would have 
to be reversed onee^norq, , On tho iSth of May, the 
report arrived bitehall that two squadrons of 
horse, above a ^thousand ,fitr(yig, had mutinied at 
Salisbury, and ilyit risings among smaller bodies of 
soldiers ' liad taken place in Oxfoidsliire, at Ports- 
mouth, and ill the Isle of A\ight. Not losing % 
moment, Cromwell at once put himself at tho bead of 
two his faithful regiments, and hurried off to the 
West, faiily determined to stamp out the sea^greeup 
from riie face o| tho land. 

Hiding at a trontbiidous pace, “near upon fifty'*/ 
miles a day,” Cromwell came upSvith the chief feodjr 
of tho rebel troops, all of thorn moving abouj^ 
attcmi)ting to unite, at Burford in Oxfordshi*^, and 
at once attacked them with o-eat impetuosity/ The'- 
figlit was very short, And peforo a dozen of the; 
mutineers* had been killed, tho rest, near ^ « 

thousand men, laid dowif their oi’ms, imploring th0. ^ 
«nerey of tho lietHenaiit-general. But 
looked stern, and deelaring that the 'time for 
had< expired, oidercd the immediate formation v 
court-martial, which condemned every one bf . Ihe 
rebels to lie shot. Tho terrible sente^ WM 
by the copifnander4n-(diief to decimatiqn, an^ pi# 
brfwng the wlfole of the prieonim.ws^ 
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. oitutbh « 

ieyety '^f^i^ring to 

flooavwtk Iris Wk ogaamst a grttvostoue. 
,<jf,%iBt JbWght forwairi to bs shot was a eomot 
who, acoiyding to tho relation of an oye- 
wpr^scA Irims^lf to this piirposo ; ‘ That it 
wa# Just' ^diat did bofidl him, tliat God did not own 
tbji^'ways he wont, and that ho had offended tho 
geneifii/ He des'ired tho prayers of the poo])lo, md 
told the Boldiors who wcob uppointod to shoot hini,.| 
when ho hold out Iris hands they bliould do 
th^iir duty.’* ^The next victim was a corppj*al, who, 

** looking npon his follow mutineers, set liis hack to 
the' wafi, "and hade Ihem wlio were jip]>ointed to 
shoot, ^ Shoot I* and died desporatoly.” Then came 
another CQiporal, “and without tho least acknowledg- 
ment of eiTor, or show of fear, ho pulled off his douh* 
lut,alanding a pretty diUanoo from tlio 'wall, and bade 
Iho soldiers do their ^uty, looking them in the face 
tul^tliey gave fhe, not showing the least kind of 
‘terror, or fearfulncss of spirit.” Th(f i^urth man led 
foi)ftvard to bo shot was a coinol-, but ut tho last 
moment, wlicin the ^nusSets wore already lovellod at 
his breast, Cromwell made a sign staying further 
slaughter. “All tho while that tins act of*jnstice 
was doing ” says the oyo-witncs^, “ the rbst of tho 
mutineers woio up(>u the loads of the church, J^ehold- 
ing tho sad spociaolo ; and after all "was over, Liou- 
tonaiit-generah Cromwell and other officers wont to 
them ill the church, mul acquainted thorn how merci- 
ful they had boon dealt with, the mutiny being of 
so high’ a natuie, Imzai ding tho ruin of tho.pa)liaj|iont 
and kingdOtn, and deli^%ring up all honest men to 
tho cruelty (ff fh(» ctanmon oneiity, agaiiibt whom 
tliefy^ad liughf^o long.” I’ho combined vigour and 
’ clomeucy of (homwell was admirably caloxilatcfl to 
win over men like ihoso rebelling agaitjst parliamen- 
tary authoiity, “great prolbssurs of the gospel,” as 
described by the narrator of tho executions in Huvfnd 
churchyard, and the S(;l(liors lio had thus pardoned 
were among tho most fuyhful.of all serving him 
afterwards. ' They particularlyA’jftaJfiilSl forward to tho 
coming campaign as Oiinoans of regaining their clia- 
racier, and, rebels in England, felt n^ mercy for rebels 
4n Ireland. 

• Having subdued vaiious libings of & smaller kind 
than tho one first encountered, Crouiwoll prepaied 
assuming his important trust in tho sister kingdom. 
Before leaving Loudon, tiio House of Commons, on 
tlie 28th of May, passed a nnaniraou^voto of thanks 
to him “for liis groat care afid eonrago in this 
business against the^Levellers ordering, moreover, 

^ that tbero should be a day of thanksgiving set apart 
fc«c this grecit mercy,” to he oelobraied “Thursday 
opnie fortnight for tho j'iiy and suburbs of London, 
arid , Thxiraday come three weeks for all tho nation”^ 
l^ri^dently combining thoir old love of g^iod cheer 
with their .a'oligious duti(%, tlio loid mayor and 
aiderimm of the city selected the day of thanksgiving^ 
fUT' h grand cnteiiiaiimient ih honour of the com- 
m^nd^-in-chief of tho Irish expedition, inviting 
.the Speaker of tho House of Commons, the 
the Council of State, tho chief* officers of 
4nd a vast npmber of other civil and 
notaUUtiefi, - Th4i!r“ sumptuous loAcd 



up^n as a great eveut in London, nlarfing the roooih* 
ouiatbn of tho Presbyterian citizens with the existirtg 
covomment of tho Indepondtmts, took place at Grocem ' 
mil, to which Oromwell and tho chief of tho othor 
invited gUests wont in procoRsioii, afU^r “heari^ two 
sermons preached by Thomas Goodwin nm Mr. 
Owqii.” As repoTtc<l in one of the nows-^ioets of tho 
day, “ fh« entertainmcuit was very free and cheaifnl, 
‘\Volgomo,’in cajutal letters, written on a banneret 
u])on most of the clifchos, wdiich were a great number. 
Ko drinking of healths or othper uncivil concourilants, 
formerly of such great meetings, nor any other inuhic 
but of the dium and tnimjiei. A feast incleed of 
Christians and Cliieftains, o1 hoi^ were rather 

of Cretians and Cormorants.” The dopariu#b of Oi’om- 
woll soonnftcr was Inaikod by a still j^oater displ^ 
of magnificence, as well as jj^how of affiiction towaros 
hi A on the pait of thb citizens. According to tho 
elahorato narrative of tho “ M^^dom Intelligenoor,” of 
Tuesdjiy, tho lOtli of July, it wjis on the evening of 
thk day, “ abi>ut five of tho clock,” fliat “ the lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland bc^gan his journey by the wiyhf 
Win(lsor,^aud so* to Bristol. lie went forth in tliat 
state and equipage as the like hath hardly been seen, 
liimsel f in a coach, with six gallaiJt Flanders mares, 
whitish grey, divers coaches accompanying him, and 
vei'y many great officois of iho array. ITis life guard 
consisted-*of eighty gallant men, tho motmost wWjpf 
a commander or esquire. They were in statSy 
habit, with tnimpels sounding, almost 1o tho shaking 
of Charing CroSs had it now been eland mg. Of hie 
lifo-guai'd, nianj aro colonels, and it is such a guard 
as is hardly to bo paiallelcd in the world.” Deeply 
gratifying as was tlio show to ihcv^'^idgar ci*owd I hat 
gazo<l upon it, there 'woro not a finv of Iho Btojiior 
citizens who Lmdly denounced ?t as an upin|j of tli# 
cercinnirios of defunct royalty. Tlio fear iliat tho gi eat 
and fortunate soldier, who had risen to bo th<i first 
man in tho staio, would, in course of time, establish u. 
now form of despotism, was growing upon many 
minds; and all those republicans who loved social and 
polili(!al fioedom moio^than military glory, fervently 
hoped that he 'would fail, as olliors had failed boforo 
liim, in tho amqucHt of Ireland. » 

Tlte^ was litllo ground fv>r the anticipations of 
Cromwell’s ^re])nbli can friends and enemies. Gigunlio 
as was iho task upon which ho had engaged, lie had 
nmdo his plans and ealculalions carefully, and was 
able to reckon confidently ujioii success fiom tho 
moment ho sol foot uj)on tho shore of Ireland. I’he 
expediiion fitted out by Cioinw’cll left Miifbid iravoii 
pn the 21sfc of August, in tin t‘o divisions ; the first, 
consisting of Iwculy five ships, nndrr his own 
diato command; tho second, of seventy iransjiorts, 
under tlio onhT? of his son-in-law, General Ircton; 
and tho tlrird; a rear-giiartf of oiRhieon vessels, under 
111 ->0 of tkrionel lloitou and Admimt Dean, VViiou 
halJi way across St. George’s CJ^ianuel, the fleet divided, 
tho eommandor-iu-chief, •followed by Horton, sailing 
for Dublin, and Iretou for Cork harbour. On tho 
23id of August, Cromwell landed his tioops without 
any dilficalty near Kingstown, and Horton’s squadrofi 
approacned tho si|^e slioro a day after ; but Iretou 
was Ic.^Tortunato^’in Ms maritime course, and ate ^ 
being ^ut h;^ adverso winds for a yook, ai?d . 










making a tain attempt io land ^ Oabell Jskmd, near Cbromweira ttoopers at tl^ ^ . 

Yonghal, had te Woot in tfae y^'kQ of his leader, and token in a eoxiple of tours, Wt % 
with some difficulty got inte^ Dublin Bay on the last three days longer, the holding* (fat*, of ^ 

day (if the month* After giving his soldiers, ntimboi*- towers” on the walls exciting the £)^lish' 
ing in all not more than ten thousand, about one- to savagery. ‘‘'When they submiro^” ' ^ ! loir^ 
thirfof them cavalry, a. fey days* rest, Cromwell lieutenant informed the Speaker of 
started noi^hward for Drogheda, one of the strong- Commons, ** their officers were knocked bh th6 3£Sit% 


holds of the Irish insurgents, who hatb i-ocently 
hoisted the flag of King Charles IL, and putetliem- 
Rclves under the command of Bir.Arlhnr Aston, who 
had fought most of the battles of the Cavaliers. 

The plan of campaign of the lord-lieu tenant was to 
attack the scatterod forces of < lie enemy in tiim, so as to 
giver them np time to thhe ; and in pursuance of it ho 


every tenth man of the soldiers killed, and 
shipped for the Baibadocs.’* “ I am persuaded/* ad^ea 
Cromwell, ‘^that this is a* righteous judgment of Goi 
ujxrn these barbarous wretches.*’ , 

Going to work in tliis manner, Oliver Cromvroll 
was sure of the coimuest of Ireland. His heavy 
onlnanco was able to shatter into dust the miserable 


fell upon ‘Drogheda in a sudden manner on the <Hh of little guns of Irish fortresses; and his stout, tall 
vSeptember, having previously i^ithdrawn. the atten- fighting men, trained to battle, clad in armour, and 
tion of Sir Arthur Ast^n by making a pretence to ne3*ved by holy fanaticism, were as lions against 
march into Westmeath. On 'the evening of the Itth, weasels, in contact with tlie®poor, undisciplined, ill- 
n Saturday, the siogo cannons were put bp ; the next armed, half-naked natives. Tojlnspiro the “barbai^ua 


day there was^ praying and psalm-singing all tlnough wrotolies” with the tciTOr of his arms was froimthe 
the English camp ; and on Monday(.< the 1 1th of commencement ‘one of the main objects of. Cromweirs 


September, began the battering of the fortifications. 
It was continued unintorniptedly' all th<i day and 

* i. 


policy, and liy which alone lie could hope to obtein 
the lapid success which to Kirn was indispensable, so 


regiment passing the broacb, the forlorn hope of 
Cfloncl Cnstlo, was Ijeaten back with considoiablo 
loss, but the men had no sooner turned tlioir faces, 
than Cromwell himself drew lJi^ sword, and nishing 
forward, bade his soldiers follow him? There was no 
resisting the terrible onslaught now made. Inflamed 
to fury by the example of their commander, the 
veteians of Mansjlon Moor and Nasoby overthrew 
overj^thing before them, trampling down the enemy 
like grass, and killing thousands to the cry of “Our 
Lord God.” On the MilMiill Mount fifteen hundred 
men fell under the swords of the Ironsides, and 
ncMirly twice the number on the bridge over the 


Woxfoul, which ho summoned on the tUh of October 
to surrender, and on the governor declining, except 
on condition of freedom of worship for the Eonmn 
Catholic inhabitants, he planted his siege cannon 
before the walls, and kept up a raking fire for forty- 
cigM hourg, till part of the town was in ruins, and 
eveiy thing ready for, the assault. What followed, 
Cromwell himsolfnlescribed in a rtpoi t to tli6 Speaker 
of the House of Commons. “ Our ^ncn,*bh6 
‘•no sooner appealed on the top, but the enomy 
quitted the walls of the town, which our mon per- 
ceiving, ran^ violently upon the town with tneir 
ladders, and stonned it. And wlien they w>ere come 


Boyno, over which the unfoitunate defijnders of i into the inaikei<-plaee, the cn( 3 my making a still 
Di'oghocla pushed in mad despair, with the grip of ; lusistance, our forces^brakc thbin, and then put all to 

' . '- 1^1 -i, the sword that came in 

thov; way. Two boatfull 
' “ ' of the enemy attempting to 

escape, being ovorprest with, 
numbers, sank, wlioi^obyi 
wore drowned near three 
hundred of 1 hem. I believe 
in all there waa lost df th (5 
enomv not many less than 
two thousand, and I believe 
not twenty of Ours from, 
first to last of the ifioge ” 

“ This town,” the lore!- 
licmtonant concluded his 
report, “is now so in our 
power, that of the fonne^ < 
( inhabitants 1 believe soiree 
one in twenty can chal- 
lenge any proper^ ip 
their hojisos. Most of them 
are mn away, and many 
of them kdll^ in , 
service. Apd it 

^ ^ onopHubA ) ' \ . be wished that an 








tUid pfenii 

{(MdSf aocomtoodation #ttod to their^ 

ifUak maj %o made of enconragiEsmeTit to 
aa'^lso a aeat of good trado, both inward and 
puWrard, and of miV'viJIous great advantage in tlio 
poini of M herring and other fishing. For which, 
as for all, we pray God may have all the gloiy.” 

After taking Wexford, and driving away the 
** former inhamtanis,” to make room for “honest 
people "from England, Cromwoll pushed his troops* 
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and siege artilleiy onward to Hosm, IIo marched 
quick, hut the tale of liis doings travelled yet quicker, 
and tlio governor of Ross threw open tho gates qf his 
town before the heavy English cannon had como to 
play upon tho v^ls and houses. ^ The rendition of 
this ^^arrkoii,” ^I’omwcll informed • tho House of 
Commons, under date of Itoss, the 25 111 of Ociobor, 
was a sea«:onable mm-cy, as giving ns a^i opportunity 
toA^ards MmistoT-, and is for iho present a very good 
rofi'Cshmfcnt for our men. ^^'o are able to say nothing 
as to all this, but that tlio Lord is still ])lea.sod to own 
a company of j)oor worthless creatures, for which wo 
desire his name to bo maguifiiidrfi'^* Cromwell’s next 
fetter stated : “ Cork a»d Youghal are both submitted, 
and divers other lesser garrisons a^’o como in also. 
The Lord is wonderful in these things.” The example 
•f Ross, Cork, and Youghal, was folloAfed by all tbo 
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^her towns in the South of Ireland, only two of theiUi 
<Sonmel and Kilkenny, offering a short resisionco, for 
which they had to pay dearly. There could bo now 
no longer any doubt of the complete success of tlio 
expedition ; and Cromwell, therefoin, in tho sp^jng of 
1650, prepared to return to England, where his 
prosenco was lu^gently required by parliament, the as- 
pect of affairs in tho north assuming a more and more 
threatening attitude. A first resmution, “that tlie 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland bo desired to como over,” 
was passed by tho commons on tho 8th of January, 
and meeting with no immediate attention, more 
I)rossing requests followed ; it being voted finally, , 
towards tho end of Fobruar^ that a^s^ial fleet 
should be sent to /etch tJio lord-lieutenant back, 
and that, when arrived in London, ho should be 
ini^alled in St. James's Palaot, and otherwise bo treated 
in royal style. Thus ^urged and coaxed, Cromwell 
I could resist no longer, and IdPtving tho ooimnand of 
tho army in Ireland to his son-in-law,, whom ho ap- 
potn ted his deputy, ho set sail from Waterford iutbe' 
largest frigate of^the English navy, the “President,” 
and aftorga stormy passage across St. George's Channel, 
landed safely, at Bristol. ^ 

Oroiinvoll, on sotting foot on English soil on tbo 
last day of August, 1650, was received with extra- 
ordinary demonstrations of honour, tho great guns 
firing thrice, and tho authorities of Bristol being 
pressing that he should stay for a few days, to lest 
from the fatignqs of the sea. But Cromwell refused, 
and, without an liour's loss, huriicd up to tho capital, 
which was ready to greet him like a born king. 

“ Drawing near Hounslow Heath, ho was mot by tho 
Lord-goncial Fairfax, accompaniod^by many members 
of parliament and ofiicers of tJio aimy, with multi'- 
tndos that came out of cuiiosity to sec him of whom 
fame had made such a loud repoit. Hence, after i 
mutual salutations, congratulations, and otlier iesti- ! 
uiouica of high respect, lie proccc.dcd on, and, passing ! 
near Hyde l\ark Corner, lie was saluted with groat i 
guns and several volloys of small sljot by Colonel | 
BarkstoaeVs icgiment, which was drawn up on the 
highway for that ])urposo. Continuing thus to march, 
multitudes increasing to behold him, the Lord Ciom- 
woll was conducted to the house called tho Cockpit, 
at St. James H, which had been app(unted and prepared 
for him. Hero ho was visited by tho loid mayor and 
aldermen of London, and l>y many other persons of 
quality, all of tliom expressing tljoir own and the 
nation's great obligation to him for his eminent 
sorvices in Ireland. After some time of respite and 
I'ofreshmout, he attended his charge in parliament, 
whore tlio Speaker, in an elegant Speech, gave him 
tho thanks of tho House.” 

On tlie 11th Sf tlune, Cromwell, from his scat in 
parliament, “ mode a full rolatioif of the whole state of 
uffaiis in Ireland,” amidst tho wrapt attention of tlio 
commons, who, in the end, on^ more voted their gi’ati- 
I lude for the deeds lie had aclSevoil. Jn tho week 
following Sir Thomas Fairfax made an offer to resigfi 
his commission as coramander-in-chief of tho parlia% 
menlarj^auniesi in order that tbo post might bo giveft 
to the victorious loreWientenont, now towering high 
! above him in feme. Feeling some conscientious scjupIoB 
I to deprive^e old and fmthful soldiej; of parliiimcut of 







hiB hard-oarned tionours, tKo oojiiik4onB, ia a first fit 
of generosity, refused the offer; hut immediately after 
they appointed a ccanmitiee attend and confer 
with the lord-ffep^raV* ia order ^ to prefiorve a rijrht 


with the lord-gep^raV* ia.order ‘‘ to presorve a right 
undeigtanding. The result of the committee’s efibrts 


was that on Wcdnesdajr, the flCth of June, Tairfax 
formally gave in his resignation, and that on the mne 
day the Tiouso of Commons passed a voW ordering 
“Ihat Oliver Cromwell, esquire, bo oonstitutod 
oaptain-gonoral and commandor-iu-chiof of all the 
forces raised or to bo i-aiscd by authority of parlia- 
ment within tlio Commonwealth of England/’ Throe 
; days after tlio vote, qn Saturday, the 29tli of Juno, 
it was rovi^-ted that “the Lord-general Cromwell 
woiit out of London towards the north,” and that 
“ the ne>vs of him inarching much startled the Scots.” 

The attitude of Scotbind towards the Engbish 
Coiumonwealtli had uiidergoilo various changes ot an 
extraordinary nature daring the twelve months pre- 
ceding the date of CromwoU’s departure “put of 
'London towards tlie north.” After proclaiming 
Charles II., a deputation had been jfsont to the young 
prince, to the Hague, to invito him to coino to Scot- 
land, but with 1^0 explanation, that before being 
actually placed on the throne, he would have to sign 
tho Covenant, and to snbsoi ibo to other conditions, 
which would place him for some time to come under 
tl« conirol of the earl of Argyle and the other chiefs 
of Ihe Presbyterians. I^his was not doomed desirable 
by tho hoii* of Cljarlcs L, and after some hesita- 
tion, and consul lation with liis motner /ind friends, 
he declined the Scottish propositions,* hinting that ho 
know straigliter roads than they luid pointed out to 
find his way to the throne. 

• 'riie means to which Chaj-los alluded wcie tho 
Kiising of an Highland army by the maiquis of 
Montrose, tho same to undertake tho invasion of 
England, togelhor with some tw'cnfy or thirty 
thousand Irish fighting men, who promised their 
help fur the good work while yot Oliver Crom- 
well and his Ironsides w’ero lingering on tho eastem 
side of St. George s C-hannel. To carry out the 
sclicmo, young Charles left Holland at tho com- 
meucement of tho summer of 1640, for Jersey, on the 
road to Ireland, wliile at the same time Montrose 
started for the Highlands of Scotland, where his nanie 
was believed to be an all powerful euaun, able to call 
up warriors by ‘thousand. Biiuging with him 
some five hundred fiToign moiceiiai ios, tho bold 
marquis landed at Kirkwall, in theOikueys, and from 
thence crossed over to Cailliness, where ho rais^‘(l the 
standard of Charles II. But not a man would 
to it, and a foW w^eks weie sufficient to show 
Montrose tha^ instead of friends,^ he would ipcet 
with Iwird enemies in lii^ native country, tho first 
notice of his ai/ival^having ptoduceil an order from 
ilib govei-ninoul of Edinbuigh to seize him, dead 
or alivo. 'J’ho troops* dcsputchod to exocnto^tlio 
cmimand encountered and •easily defeated the in- 
vaders at Invcrcarron, neaj Strachan, on the confines 

Boss'sbire ; and though the marquis liinisolf craped, 
a^d tried to save his life by disguise, he waS faptuiutl 
at' the end of a few weeks thn>ugli the tieachery of a 
supposed vfriend and dragged at the heejt* 'of the 
aoldiers to Ediamirgk; '^Tn^Sootthtlt parii/ment hod 
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already 'oondexnued him to^ 
fdiould be hanged on a gibhbt; 
that his head should .be fixed* 

Edinburgh, and his limbs l^eked^ too 

stuck up over the gates of 

and Aberdeen. ' ' ’ 

Montrose underwent the barbarous .iJUpwipw 
with tho spirit of a lioro, -vvhilo tho priaq(dy,y(Ja|h; 
for whom ho had staked his life hud the' iactodlh^o 
•meanness to distivow him. In order to keeSp on 
terms with the ruling party at Edinburgh^ the tliw 
of King Charles made a solemn declaration thet he 
had expressly foi bidden Montrose to invade Scotland, 
and that he felt no regret in the defeat of one who, 
had drawn tlio sword in opposition to liis own royal 
command. Tho wortliy son of Henrietta Maria, pn 
the first news of the encounter at JnvercaiTon, had 
fled back ftom Jci soy, whore He was amusing hitUaelf, 
to the Netherlands, and from Jiero he opened 
iiogotiflitionB with thf^ Scottisli goviunment. JSis 
princely heart ‘now felt a sudden glo\v of Presby-' 
tcrianisin. He was^l’cady, he declaied, for the signing 
of ilio Covenant ; and ArgyleVaiid his fiiends, feeling 
the want of a tool to play with, tlionght fit to entor 
ui>on die bargain, A formal agreement having boon 
couoliidqd at Bicdfi, in Ifolhuid, the “godly PrinOe 
ChaTlos 11.,” as bis now allies obose to call him, went 
on board a Dutch shi}), whieh, on tho IGlli of June, 
1650, not quito a month after Montrose’s head bad 
been stni'k up at the Edinbuigh Tolbooth, threw 
anchor on the coast of Scotland, at the jnonth of tho 
rivoj Spey# Knowing the loyal yonth with whom 
they had to deal already i(f perfection, tho I’ro^iby- 
terian leaders foredfd him to sign Ihu Coven ant* together 
with vai ious other documents, bofor^oveniio h^^l^J 
his foot on shoio, making this a condition of his land- 
ing, and intimating plainly that 1 k 3 must consider 
himself for a time under their exclusive guidaficOi 
attcuqiting no intei course whatever, cither with tho 
faction uf tho “ Malignants,” the fcicottibh Eoyalists,or 
tho party of tho “Engagers,” tlio men friendly to a 
union with Etrgl4.'r'^ Among the papers young 
Cliailos had to* subscribe wes a largo document, 
called “tho Deolaiation,” in which ho proclaimed Ids 
abbonence of the sins of his family, and his resolution 
to tolerate no other religious guide but tho Covenan'^ 
in any part of his dominions. Wlnm all tho signing 
ivas done, the “ godly prince ” Wfis taken off ship, a^' 
carried in tiium])li to Falkland, whore hm firsf 
actual duty to listen to soveral sermons expaiiai^ 
ing 3n violent terms on tho sins of his fiitlxer^ tho 
idolatries of his mother, the%aokfelidings of the 
“ Malignants,” and, the tnith of which ho could not 
but* feel, his owm unmitigated wickedness. 
ibis, tho heralds at Edinhjirgh and at Falkland 
Palace proclaimed the aocessiomof Charles IL att, king 
of Scotland, England, and Ireland. 

The sound of the heiWds* trumpets liad scarqely 
^ied away, when Cromwell stood already at the Bbrder. 
Coming '^up in rapid inarches from the capital, the, 
Erglish arrriy, counting seven thousand nve^l^un- 
dred* ftx)t, and three tlioqsoud five hunfir^ ihorte# 
aiTived at^emck, on Monday, tho 22nd of Jufe 
on the same 4^y crossed tho Tweedy 
distanoo from 







beftiOoiUi fttt iMt <h). 
iM»i’'%a.ftnd drew awaythwr wttle." 
of tM flight of the iahumtants was the 
4l#il^tion of ppona, ouanatiog &om Sdinborgh, 
tujQ iVvadoTS from the soiitli intended 
listen to th^ sword, and to thmst hot 
. iroii| .(£tO[ag^ tiie women’s breasts f which, ^upled 
Btorlos current about Oromwell’s doings in 
'2re^a,> caused such tem>r among tlio people that all 
scampfir^ off, as if -seized by a panic, even the lame ' 
. ai^ .pi^idden' insisting on being carried beyond the 
rea^ of the English monsters. It was a serious mis« 
fortufi© to Cromwell to find tho^ land between tho 
Border and Edinburgh thus turned info a desert, 

' denuded of everything iii the sliapo of provisions for 
man and horse; and to escape famine, there remained 
nothing for him but to keep close to the coast, in un- 
inteH'Upted oommunication with the English fleet, 
vinch had left Bemick together with the army, to 
assist its operation's. Moving onward slowly in this 
^manner, it woe not till Friday, tho 2Gtl^of July, that 
ther invaders got to Dunbar, anrT on fho following , 
day turned wostwar?SJo Haddington, where tho 
outposts of tho Scottish army became visible ^pr the 
first time. Anxious to come to an encounter with 
the enemy, Cromwell pushed forward tw^o regiments 
of horse, under General Lambert and Colonel Whalley, 
to Musselburgh ; but the Scots evaded an encounter, 
withdrawing in good order to a strong entrenched 
position wliich they had formed a few -miles from 
Edinburgh, To attack them hero was found to bo 
impossible, tho more so as it kept raining almost 
incessantly, and Cromwftirs soldiers wore suffering 
gi’oatiy from wai^ and illness ; so tllat, after hovering 
l,abdht%the«noiglftouihood for several* days, he found 
I himself compelled to march back to Dunlin r, in order 
j to reopen communication with tho fleet# Seeing tho 
I invaders retreat in apparent confusion, tho Scottish 
troops, dbmnianded by tho veteran David Jjofilio, 
came forward from theii fastnesses; prepared to attack 
tho foo‘ in the lear. The vniy ©f the Covenant was 
* ijedrly twice as strong in numlpCtfl^ftTOie host led by 
OiomwoU, and there soeratd good hopes to the former 
that it would be possible to fall npott the enemy and 
‘hurl him into the sea. 

• Orom well’s position was desperate when getting 
‘back to Dunbar, on tho evening of Saturday, the 
Slat of August, It was with extreme dismay ho 
featmt that the diips from whicli he Ijoped to get 
for hia abuwing soldiers wor^e ke^ii far out at sea 
. by oontrai*y winds ; yhilo at tho same time tho Scots, 
by a devorly-oxecuted flank march, Jiad taken pos- 
aoBsion, at a place called Copperspath, ofithe road 
i^uth-eaatwara along tho shoio; so that, hemmed in 
feoih at the front and from behind, he was complofcdy 
the folds of a huge and exasperated antagonist, 
Leslie was watching the movements of tho 
e^Ebatlsted JEngliBh troops frftn tho edge of the grey 
J Let#ieiiew shutting in tire town of Dunbar,* 

deeming idready to have themVfthin his giusp ; and 
to himself, undaunted as ho was, the sitiio- 

tidjji ftWeareA so full of danger, that ho gave vent to 
a ifeww of deS|>ondeuoy in a brief note a^lfiressed to 
governor of Newcastle. “ ’\)Je 
- very difficult,” wrote OHVbr ; ' 


<*iiie enemy bath bWeked up our wSy at the pass of 
Copperspath, thiough ’which wo cannot get without 
almost a miracle ; he lieth so upon tho huls, that wo 
know xfot how to come that way without great diffi- 
culty, and our lying hero daily cousumeth our men, 
who fall sick beyond imagination.” CroinwoTl ap- 
parently did not expect that tho relief from New- 
castle codld reach him in time, and looked more to 
being*avongod than to being assisted immediately. 

Whatevor becomes of us,” ho told Sir Arthur, ** it 
will be well for you to got what forces you can 
together, and tho south to help what they o<in*. Tim 
business nearly conoerncth all good people. But tho 
only wiso God knows what iir beat : aUtg^all '^ork 
for God. Our fipirit;S are comfoi‘table, piflraed bo tho 
Lord, though, our present condition bo what it is, 
An^ indeed wo have mneb hope in tho LojhI, of 
whose mercy we have Hkd large experience.” There 
seemccl nothing remaining for^tho English army but 
to capitulate, and the Scottish comn^mder-in-ohief 
prdjKtsing honbnrablo terms, almost, any othea* gotfcril , 
would have acccjjted tho ofler, but not so Cromwell, 
“lie was#a strongman,” says Cliarles Ilarvoy, “in 
the dark perils of war, i;i tho high places of tho field . 
hope shone in liim like a pillar of fire, when it had 
gone out in all the others ” 

Deep as was his distress, the “pillar of fire” even 
now did not desert Oliver Cromwell, Tlaving lain 
for forty-eight hours in and around Dunlmr, the rain 
pouring down all the while upon his half starved 
soldiers, ill-fijlieirored under wrciched huts and more 
wretched tents, lie resolved to bring on a battle at 
any htizard. It was utterly impossible to attack the 
Scots in the ftvstnosses whore they laj" encamped, and 
the whole hope of tho EnglisJ^ commandcr-iU' chief 
resting to draw them down from tho wild Lammoif* 
moor hills into tlie plain below, and engage them 
there, ho tried to cflbet this gi'oat object by a strata^ 
gem. Towards noon ou Monday, the 2nd of Septem- 
ber, ho pmshed his vanguard of liorso slightly to tho 
bouth, across a little rivulet called the Brocksburn, 
occupied by the outposts of tho Scottish troops, k> as 
to make it appear fo tho latter that he was contem- 
plating a forward movement, and, bursting through 
the Copperspath pass, to regain the road to Berwick. 

A few regiments would have been Bufiicient to check 
tho supposed advance; but David Leslie, though 
otherwise a cautious general, felt alarmed at the bare 
idea that tho foe he had seized might be breaking 
through his grip. Giving way to his own appro- 
licnsions, as well as to tlio urgent counsel of tho 
rresbyterian ministers, who trembled for anxiety, to , 
“go c^o^vn against tlie Philistinesf at Gilgal,” ho 
detonninod to leave his impregnable position; and 
descend with his whole fo^ico into tho plain to faco 
tho enemy. The maneouvro w?!a executed in great 
haste during the afternoon of Monday, and by sunset 
the fltwo hostile armies of Eijgl&nd and Scotland lay 
facing each other on oven grourfd^ divided by nothing 
but the swiftly-running slream of the Brocksbum, 
carrying the waters of the l^ammortinw hills int<i 
tho Gei|iftm Ocei?»p, A battle now was imminenff, / 
and Oiomwell dotermined not to jkistpono the 
struggle for a moment loi ter than ho could help, at 
once mad™is pxeparatiowis for attaol^ing the^cofe 
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tlie dawn of tlie next morning, ^vid l^eslie knew 
it, and accepted the pioflfosrea contest, and at mid- 
night the watchword for the day of strife and hlood to 
come, was given out to both aimies. Tho Soots Vere to 
f^ht jijndor tho cry of “ Tho Covenant !” and the Eng- 
lish to go into baUlo shouting,® “ Tho Lord of Hosts !** 
Tho night from Monday tlio 2nd, to Tuesday tho 
3 rd of Soptombor, was wild and wot, tli€> harvest 
moon wading deep among clouds of sloot and‘‘ hail, 
and stormy gusts swecjiing from over tlio North Sea 
across Dunlxir plain. 'J’Ijo ten thousand warriors of 
Cromwell encami^ed on tho j)lain had tents, but tho 
> twenty thousand soldiors of the Covenant had none, 
and **^107/ L:pt shivcKng through the cold night, 
socking what I'cst and shelter t^ey could got under 
ootn-shocks, hedges, and ditches. At four o’clock in 
tho morning, on the first sfaint dawn of light creopjng 
up over Si. Abh*s Hoad, the English hotsemou got 
into saddle, and having been mustered by flcneral 
Lambert, made their way slowly towards the front of 
tho enemy, seeking tho upper part of tlie plain whore 
the road to tho south went crossing, tho Bi‘0(‘k>}bnrn 
rivulet. To gain the passage over tho strcai 1, swollen 
by incessant raini' into a torrent, was tho first 
object of tlioloid-gonoral ; and by his orders Lambert 
made an immediate attempt to seize tho position with 
ihreo regiments of horse. But their onset was 
energetically resisted by a brigade of Scottish lancoi's, 
aided by a dozen pieces of cannon, the lire of which 
latter was kept up with so muo^ success as to 
compel Lambert’s troopers to fall hack hi some dis- 
order. However, the retreat had nof gone far when 
Cromwell onine up with tho main body of his army, and 
his approaoli instantly changed tho frtato of affairs 
“ We camo seasonably in,” tho lord-general made his 
Import to pailiamont, “and, at the push of the pike, 
did repel the stoutest regiments Iho enemy had there, 
merely with the courage tho Ijojd was pleased to 
give.” Bravo cis were the soldiers of Scotland, and 
under a good leader, their valour and his skill were 
insufficient to stem the assault of tho old war-born 
veterans of England, guided by the greatest general of 
tlie age ; and on the first cry of tho legions callingmpon 
tho Lord of Hosts, tho lanks of tho fighters for tho 
Cjovenant fell down Id^o fields of wlieat under <.a hail- 
storm. It was Hcaiocdy a battle on tho part of Leslie’s 
troops, but only a wild frantic flight before a foe 
whom all seemed to hold iru^sistiblo. According to 
(h-om well’s oXvn account, “I'ho best of ilio enemy’s 
liorso was broken through and through in loss than 1 
an hour’s dispute,” and the whole Scottish army in 
the some space of timo “ put to a total rout, our mesu: 
having tho clmsA and execution of them near eight 
miles.” We believe,” the Inird general continued his 
report, wiitUni the day aQer tho battle, “that upon 
the place and near about it woio about three thousand 
slain ; of pris(m(‘rs taken, near ten thousand ; the 
TkVhol^ baggage and h'Qin taken, wheinin was* good 
, stej‘o <4 matcli, powder, and bullet ; all their artillery, 
great and small — thirty gnus. Wo are bonfidont they 
have left behind them not less than fifteen thousand 
dhns; I jmvp already brought in mo^t^sar iwi. 
hundred colours; ana that, which is no small addi- 
tion, I do not believe we ^ve lost twmW men,” 
The ©igl^-milc ^lia^ of jibe army of thc/u>vcIlaht^ 


went in the direction of Edinburg, 
joining in tho pursuit as far as^taddiUj|^ 
rived here,” as related by one of the 
‘‘the lovd-general made a halt, 
dred and tSvonteonth psalmf’ tfte dirk 
Ironsides, bespattered with mud and ^?k)pa,^|JcipnSg 
in the chorus: “0 Praise the Lord,'aU ye Mtions'; 
praise Him, all yo people. For His mcroif&l kmdhess 
is great towards us, and the truth of the Lord^ en* 
«'duroth for ever. Praise ye tho Lord.” ^ . 

The battle and i out of Dunbar had the immediate 
effect pf placing Edinburgh, together with all the 
neighbouring fortresses, in tho hands of Crdmwell. 
Ho remained ten days at tho Scottish capital, spending 
tlie “icasonahlo good leisure,” as he daliod it, in a 
somi-theological, semi-military controversy with the 
leading Presbyterian ministers, who had taken refuge 
within tho castlo of Edinburgh, which was still 
holding out ; and at the end of fhe time, on Saturday, 
tho 14th of Septomlx^r, moved towards StirUng, 
which had born made tho liead-quarters of the troops ' 
escaped from tlio slaughter at tho foot of tho Xtam- 
mermoor hills. Tliojr po.siii?>.^ now was somewhat 
singnlt^r, most of the eoldiors bcirig unoertain whether 
they wore still in arms for tho Covenant, or for tho 
faction of tlio “ Malignaiits,” or pure Royalists, the 
latter leaving thought fit to assume a high tone of 
speech after the J'all of Edinburgh, declaring their 
intention to scat Chailes JJ. on the throno of Ids 
fathers without the assistance of tho Kirk and its 
nduiaters. To the youthful king of Scots, already deep 
in iptriguoc tho Diinhar rout had been a source of 
satisfaction rather than of rc??ret, as freeing him from 
the powei of Argyle and the Iresbytorian clergy, 
who made no secret of his being a mwe to<ifl in^Hkoir 
hands, who besot him constantly with sermons and 
lectuios, and ^lioso very pi osehco he had come to hate, 
Tho report of tho' destruction of Leslie’s army had 
no sooner reached Perth, whore Charles kad been 
residing of late, than a project was concocted by tho 
Royal ists that ho should thyow off tho yoke of tho R-es- 
byteiians, be done by his retiring further 

into the north of Scotland, fer the purpose of gathering 
a devoted army ijnder his standard, while his friends 
wore taking possession of as luanj^ of tho garrisons of 
tho country rfs they could seize, either by force or 
fraud. ’ In execution of this design, tho young king 
withdiow himself secretly from Perth on the evening 
of the 4 f h of October, and tlio same night reached th<? 
village of Cloya, in the Grampian hills, where he 
was met by the earls of Huntley and Athol, and some 
other “ Malignants,” anxious ocfually’to fight At^lo 
and tho Englisli invadors. It was oxpooted by thorn 
thai a vast numbor of tho people of the Highlanda 
would at onco enrol under tljp banner of Ohwies 11 , ; 
but tho hopes iirovod vain, and finding CloVa an 
excessively dull place, entirely without amusementa, 
his majesty, at the end ‘'of a few days, expressed, a 
*^vi 8 li to retuni to f erth, taking tho upiiortunity pf a 
small body of tiwps ssent after him to onforoe' his 
desires against his own friends. ^.But though thus 
breaking down in one direction, the royalist sel^ietee 
did not itrpve on absolute failure, the chiefe of “toe 
‘^Malignants ” Succeeding in establishing theiuSi^l^ ih 
n&Uy importance deserted by ^ 
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of iSi^^ 0i wHl as gaiuiog ovor a ourntjeir of tlje 
trpopt ail^peS ptinbar, ' They also took pos- 
iwwron of StirHng,^w tho Uaglisli anuy was 
ifioMjiipg ipOo it from Bdinburgli; and seeing their 
to hold &e strongly^fortifled city to 
tho'ipteositkom^ell was fain to withdraw from it 
aftex a short si^e, deeming the placo not snfHcicntly 
Yaluahle^ to imy for the cost c»f an assault. It scorned 
wisd, too, that as Proshy temns and Royalists had 
begiih to quarrel, to let them fight their own battles, 
for the benefit of the “ Good Poople.” 

Returned to Edinburgh, the lord-general was met 
. by^ numerous , protestatfons of affection fi*om tho 
citizens;. and having bocn assured by n;ianyof them 
that the great majority of the [People of Scotland 
word most' desirous to live in friondsiiip and union 
with England, ho addre^Ksed a message, remarkable in 
many respects, to tho national * representatives in 
temporary session at Stirling, offering peace on the 
^solelsondition of casting off a “Persoa” sprung from 
an evil stock. “ To tho right hopouralilo the Com- 
mittee of Estates of^c^)tland, at Stirling, or else- 
where,” the message rten. “The grounds and ends 
of tho aimy’s entofing Scotland have boom licro- 
tofoiu, often and clearly, made knywii unto you, and 
how much wo have desired tho saino might bo accoin- 
, plished without blood. But, according td what 
returns we have received, it is evident your hearts 
had not that love to us as wo can truly say we liad 
tow/wrds you. And wo arc perstiaded those difficulties 
in which you havo involved youvsolvos, by espousing 
your king’s interest, and taking into }’Tmr besom 
that person, in whom, nShvithstanpng wbat hfis or 
nmv J>o said toulhe contraiTs that wliich is really 


may J)o said toAlhe contraiy, that wliich is really 
. maugMant,* and^ll Malignauts, do ’centre, against 
wiioso family tho Loid hath so eminently witnessed 
for bloodgnutinoss, not to bo done aAfay by such 
hypooritical and formal shows of repentance as air 
expressed in his late ‘ Doclaralion.’ Your strange 
prejudices against us os men of heretical opinions, 
which, through tho great gdodneSs of Jpod to us, have 
boon unjustly charged upon usfSrtVo occasioned your 
rejecting those overtifres* which, with a OhriSlian 
a&otion, were offered to you before any blood was 
^ilt, or your people had suffered damage by us , tho 
tXaily sense wo have of the calamity of war lying 
upon tho poor people of this nation, and the sail 
gon^equencos of blood and famine likely to come upon 
them; tlie advantage given to tho malignant, pro- 
fane, and popish party by this war ; ilhd that reality 
of affection which we^iavo so often professed to you, 
O^hd ooncorning tho truth of which wo ^lavo so , 
i^ji^nnly apnealod. do again constrain us to send unto 
ydtl, andido let you know, that if the contending* for 
that person be not by you preferred to tho peace and 
weifhre'.df your countiy, Hhe blood of yoiq- jieoploB, 
the live men of tlio samj foith with you, and, in 
thW above all, the honour of the C]pd wo serve, then^ 
tho ’ state of England ^that satisfaction and 
oeonHty % poacoablo and quief living beside you 
wbidb, thay in jufftioe bo demanded from a nation 
giving ISO TUirf grotmd to ask tlie same* Jt may bo 
dotha^^ i^bose who have, as you, token their 
4 ntb their bosom, whilst he was in^’hostiH^ 
agai^isi and it will bo made good to you that 


you may have a lasting and durable peace with them, 
and the wish of a blessing upon you iu all religious ^ 
and civil things. But if this l>o refused by you, wO 
ore persuaded that God, who hath unco borne his 
^ testimony, will do it again on the liehalf of i»*i, his 
j^r servants, who do appeal to liim, whether their 
desires flqw from sincerity of heart, or not. I rest, 
your lordships’ humble servant, Oliver Cromwell,” 

To l;his touching appcsal for poaco, the more impros-^ 
sive as coming from a pofiqueror whoso power could’ 
no longer bo resisted, not even a reply was given. 
The “right honourable tho Committee of ISstates,” 
from being IVesbyteritm at outset of tho ' 
had giudually verged towardr Royalis^jpfmd now, 
sitting at Stirling, jjurrouiulod by CamUer swords 
and backed by Cavalier purses, was devoted absolutely 
to what Cromwell eallpd **tho malignant, profane, 
and popish party,” lieadod, at least nominally, oy that 
disUngnished young “Terson* who had come over 
from llollandy claiming the rule ovtT'^three nations 
ns a birtbiigrit and inalienable heirloom. It wji 4 
duo more to tho dislike of the Scots for tho English 
people, result of centuries of sanguinary strife, than 
to any real affection for tno son of the beheaded Stuart 
king, that his cause kept on prospering after tho rout 
of Dunbar. However, Cromwoirs ollbrts to conclude 
Iho war swiftly by an enduring treaty of alliance 
took so far effect as to bring alx>ut a decided separation 
between tho pure Royalists and the Mneot’o Tresby- 
torians. While ^ho former gained sirongih by unro- 
servedly proslai^aiiig the real ends they had in view, 
tho latter began to see the huge blnudor they had 
made in seeking to find tools whdio they could only 
moot with masters ; and this insi^lif on(>o obtagied, 
they came to the conclusion that ^t would bo infinitely 
wiser for them to sock alliance with tho Engllsff 
Independents than with tho high-handed and un-' 
sciupulous followers of the “Person.” 

The number of those willing to accept tho oli\c- 
branch held out by Cromwell increased greatly after 
the sending out of his, message to the Committee of 
Estates at IVu’th, copies ofwhich wore spread judiciously 
all over the country ; and in tho month following its 
publication it bccaino manifest that a final separation 
botweeft tho “Malignants” and tho strictly Presbyte- 
rian ]>arty couhliio longer be avoided. At the beginning 
of November, tho Royalists, to signify their complete 
ascendancy in tho remnant of tlui national govern- 
ment, marie the Committee of Estates pass a vote 
oj'dering tho solemn ooj onat ion ol Charles II, at fhu 
ancient abbey of Seone, tlio WcstmiiiKtor of Seotlard; 
but tho rcsnlutiou had no sooner been proclaimed 
when a great part of tho population pinteated against 
it. The oppositicin was most energetic in the south- ' 
.wostovn counties, whore it assimied tho form of a 
' grand ^lemonslraiico, signed by thous^-nds of persons 
of the upper and middle classes, jvho severely blamed 
the fidmittafico of Charles tho kingdom, and 

earnestly declared themjfelves against the design of 
continuing the war on his account. To strengthen 
fho arguments of tho Remonstrance, its or iginatoi^ 
in the dbuntios of !l^nfrew, Ayi*, Galloway, Wigton, ^ 
and Dumfries, set rawing an army of fivu 

thousandWen, which wa^ mtrusted to the commana' 
two Votl^n Ptosbyterlan officers, {Jolonete^K^ | 
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Straotaii. , It ivas not 

that' these tioops diooM lyith i^le toirsding 
army ; Ij^t the otiritettt inn ’ too strbagly in 

tliat direoticin to jwvmtt the' joining of tho two 
forcer^ and on the let of Decemher, after a mmulated 
engiigombnt, Kpr allowed tfio rogimonte under bis 
cominand to give themselves up to Genera^ liambeii;, 
whiio W the day following Strachan openly went 
^over to Cromwell. Several smaller bodies of Frosby- 
teriapi soldiers, either no'^^ly formed or remnants of ^ 
the host defeated at Dnnhar, followed the example 
sot by Kev*8 and Strachaii’s troops, and before the 
^ yeav 1G50 had com^ to an end, the army of the 
CovenanC^V^ ccasel^ to exist. Its disappearance 
cleared the lield for the two fantagonistfl fighting, 

. with open visors, for monarchy and ropuhlio. 

The ceremony of the'^corcgiation of Charles IT. at 
Scono, decreed by the CommKtoo of Estates, took 
place with great pomp on the Ist of January, 1651, 
immedwitely -after which the Eoj^aliKts prepuTcd to 
‘ advance southward upon the capital of Scotlcilnd. 
For once in his life, Cromwell seemed unace^)uutably 
sluggish in the attack upon his enemies. Ko lingexed 
fiiht at Edinburgh, and then at Glasgow, prcacjlung 
pcacso and entering upon long controversies with the 
loligiouH and political leaders of tho Frosbyterian 
party, but making no other progress in tho military 
sfJbjugation of tlio country tlian taking possession of 
Edinburgh Castle, which for somr- months after Dunbar 
had been tho refuge of tlie chief minjsteva of the Kirk, 
,and of several smaller fortresses in tlip south and south- 
west. ^ I’ho hesitation was duo partly to illness aud 
Huflbring, and partly, and fur more, to a sincere desire 
to sf)aro the natiofi ho had hivaded further bloodshed, 
and to accomplish by^peaccable nogotiatiou alone one of 
the desires deuicst to his heart, that of intimate union 
between tho two kindred laccs of Scotland and 
England. However, as months passed on, developing 
Daly the further bopa)*ation of tho moderate Presby- 
terians and tho Eoyalists, and strength oniiSg rather 
than weakening the cause of tlio latter, (h’omwell 
perceived the urgent necessity of grasping the sword 
anew, and dealing a gcK)d stioko against the adheients 
of llxo “ Person." At the end of Marcli, 1651, ho had 
made all his propanit ions for besieging Stilling once 
moVe, but just as he was setting '»nt towards it, he 
was aeizod by a soveio fit of tho ague, and thrown 
upon a bed of sickness for several weelcs. Itecovcred 
from it, ho went on a short visit to Glasgow, in very 
inclement wotiiher, which brouglit on tlie ague a 
second time, and, immediately after, a third, tho last 
relapse so dangemus as to alarm all his friends, who 
sent tho report oSf it to London. There was a w'holo 
day’s debate in pailiament, on the i^th of May, about 
CromwolVs illness, and finally a vote was come to 
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of Goduho might bo able to** resume tho duties of his 
^ bemmand ; intimstirig, in the meanwhile, tlie conduct 
^pf affairs to such hands as ho might think most able 
^ for the tadc. The resolution of the coinfSnCns, conf- 
muni^tW through the lord-president of the Councdl’ 
of Statto, who hkewlee:' despatched the ^^wo most 
'^obratbd phyaitf^; 3|tJhaon to atto# upon th^ 

1 '?•" -t 


JutkO, while gradumf 

Agile; aiidfoQUng.hope)if|dl<tf'^)n^mP^^ ‘J 

he thought it imperative \ 

proposition for leaving Sootmudl ' 
the extremity of Uiy last siofcnessr^ hfr . 

lord-president; “it was so violent 
luituro was not able to bear the weight thefiSofv, i 
the Lord was ploa^d to deliver mo, bdyduff 'eipecta^' 
tion, and to give me cause to say onoo moare^ ‘Ho 
hath plucked me out of the grave.*" After d^l^ring 
his fiam intention to proceed in his uudcrMiking fes 
long as ho had life and strength loft, CrowWell pro- , , 
oeeded, — “ This cause is of God, and it must prdfirpdr.^ 
Oh, that air that have any hand therein, iSoing so 
persuaded, would gird up the loins of their mind, and 
endeavour in all things to wi^lk worthy of the 
There was terrible earnestness in tho words ^‘Of, the 
ailing lord-general, of unhappy pi esago to tlie follOworh 
I of the. gay youth just crowned at Seono Abbey. " 

Having sufficiently recovered to be able once more 
to mount ii is steed, Crom>j"ell mustered his folOes 
near Edinburgh, at the foot cl flio Peiitland Hills, on 
the 25th of June, and tho day following set out for 
Stirling. Tho Royalists, some twelve thousand strong, 
under tho nominuK command of Chailos II. and the 
actual vn'dors of David Leslie, wore lying in a strongly- 
ontrenchod position at Torwood, ^a liluo to tho south 
of Stilling, and to force them fiom tlleir vantage- 
ground to a battle in tho open field was the tot 
object of Cromwell in approaching the ancient pity. 
To^*hi« end ho drove in all their outlying posts, and 
effected various strategic op6raiicu8 intended to bring 
on a contest, but'^to no other purpoto but that ^f in- 
ducing tho cnciny to coil himself tij) moris and ifioro^ 
ill his retreat, thus plainly doclaiing tho intention tq 
avoid an engagement by all possible moans. A siege • 
of Stirling, wdlh attack upon tho Tonvood enti’onoh- 
ments offeiing no chances of very speedy success, 

Ci oinwell, in tho latter part of July, crossed tho Forth 
into Fifeshiro^nd "lUfircLing northwaid, wentjipon 
Perth, It toid? Trati, "a few days to captuio all tho 
foi tifiod places between the Firi-h of Forth and the IViy, 
aud on tho Ist of August, Perth itself — or, as it Was , 
then called, SJ. Johnstoun — surrendered, after a twelve ' 
houis^ siege, making the English forces master of tlte , ^ 
great road to the Highlands, and thereby cutting off ^ / 
tho Royalists from the chief source of their 'fi^uppUeil. 

It was a most important gain, eminently calculateq ' 

! to bring about the jssuo so much desired, by Crd^to- 
well of compelling tho “Perifpn*’ -to emer^ frofti ' ^ 
behind jiis earthen and stone bulwarks, aud^e^a^. • 
in a fac®'to-laco struggle, the result of whicb^&i .^.' 
probability, would very soon, despatch hinpt eitllpr/ 
into an English prison, oiv. convey him back to his 
male and.^fomale Irionds at* tlio Hague. But" the^ . * 
advantages of the capture of Perth were frustil^l^ fey ‘ 
an event, the nowife of wnioh reached OrqtttWP]il,oiliIy 
a few hours after Ke had taken TOssessiomof 
Tho^ youth crowned at Scono had long , 

eagm* eyes towards the south ; thO crown of 
to him seeded a miserable, burthen as long jt waS 

,not acQomiMi.toM 'by tho crown of / 

iag time had oomo for makink 4 

high dbjo^'bf 



i^: «£ut u|) ia tfeo Torwood 

ord^t ftttt 6f them, aad with his 

follo'^rs^ marched direct south, on 
i^d' io ii^^laad. 

; j TJiough >4dmciently daring in conception, the start 
Ofibe *‘gbSlly prlnoo^' over the Border was far more 
reckless, holi All England was profoundly 
tranquil >undei‘*^ the wise rule of the Council of State, 
whii^ administered the government of the realm 
with as much firmno^is as prudonco. TJioro was nut 
a single man of social einincnco among the ciowcl of 
person known osKoyalists, nor so much as an organ- 
ized .'Motion ahlo to cope for a moment with the ro- 
S0U3?eei df the party guidjng tho holm of state ; and it ! 
was th^pfore nothing more than unscrupulous audacit}*’ I 
anil' Jitter unooncorn foritlie misoncss spi-inging from his | 
acts,' which led tho son of Charles I. to^tir up a^frosh j 
Tjivil war* But if he serionsly counted ujioii any s}mi- 
]mthy of even a povtiqp of tho people for his designs, a 
few days w-ere enough fo ^ow young Charles that his 
presence in lOnglund was not at oil desired, lie left 
his camp near l^erth on tho last day of July, and 
huriyitig southward in forced maTehes, oiossed tho 
western Bordor on tho 5th of August, and early tho 
following day entered Carlisle, driving out the small 
garrison of tho place. Taking Imt a short rest at 
Carlisle, tho invader ha&icned on to rcnritli, fiom 
thence to Kendal, and rinlhor to Ih’oston and War- 
rington, leaving Lancaster to the right. "All al#ng 
the road tho population sftired in silciico and dismay 
at tha twelve tliauwtud fighting men, and the youth 
jii the*’ mfdst who called himself IdiTg of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland ; all along tho Joad they had to 
take hy force the food and drink i oquil od, reading 
Igvo in tho eyo« of noms and meeting hitter hatred 
only ill mhny an upliftal arm; and with every milh 
fui’tlicr south they became moio and nioio conscious 
tliat if not rushing 5nwaid wildly in tljpir com so, the 
sullen resistance of the mass populatioti would 

soon stop their career, jfii itod at Warfington, Chailes 
himself, with all his recklessness and unconcevn, ap- 
pealed to get oppressed by the consciousness that 
tiloiBe whom ho considered his subjects wore, if not 
actually full of hatied against him and his folh>wcrs, 
at the least entirely iiidiifej’ent to his cause, and that 
theteToro Its succors wfis absolutely hopeless. But 
he wshed on nevertheless due Rouih, fr^n \\^arriiigton 
to ^antwioh, fjoiu Tiantwicli to Slu’cwhbmy, and 
'Shrewsbury to Worcester, arriving in t^e latter 
cityy^known as tho one attached above all others to 
ihi^f4pttse,4)f the Stuart kingK, on tho morning of Ihe 
32nd J0f August, and oxpi-essing his dotormination to. 
makp W stay herfe. Ohurles the. First had pljinted his 
* staii^trd at Nottingham on tije 22nd of August, 1042, 
Second sdleotedthc/nnth anniversary 

d 

into 


to miAo tin ail! Worcester. ^ 

ItamW j»d been tlie marcb ot*yonug (Jharles pO 
’ his tkousanA from tlio heart of Scotland inU 


the' of Bogland, thow was at liis ho^s a pur- 
Ksdittl/liibBt ^onbing along at no less fnrilms a pace. 

0)K>mwe}l heard of the start ot ^ 


the fiohth^ he gatlmt^ up 


two* 


thfed#;df the rest" to gatriscm th^ 

ptzhdjbiEd toiAms in his possession, and hurriod bjiek 
frotn' Pwth to Edinburgh, and from thonoe to New-» 
oastle-u^n-Tiveed, by the way he had entered Soot- ' 
land. The road not being. quite as straight a^that 
taken by Charles, ho (A'osscd tho Border four days 
later, but made up amply fur lost time by a series of 
far-sighte(f strategic arrangements Tor laying hold of 
and defeating tho loyalist army with tho utmost spoxd 
^nd certainty. Of these arnuigcmouts lie gave notice 
to tho Speaker of the House of Commons, in a lottor 
dated Leith, tho 4th of August, written with the 
main object of allajdng tho-alaiyn which, as he fpre- 
saw, would break out iifc tho n#^s of thjg^anco of 
the “Malignants,” n^id which in loWry was far 
greater than lio could possibly expect, a complete 
paiiu? reigning in Ijondoj and all tho larger towns of 
tho northern and western count ios, “ Major-Ceneral 
ITarrison, with tho horse and Aragoons under him,” 
Cromwali informed the Speaker, and Colonel Rich, 
witlT the rest i!i those jiavts, Hhall attend the motioiis 
of the enemy, and endeavour tho keeping of thohi 
together, ai also to impede his march ; they will bo 
rojuly to aot in conjunction with avhat forces sliall 
gather together for this service. MajoV'Ccneral 
Lambert, this day, marched with a very considerable 
body of horse up to tho enemy’s rear. With tho rest 
of tlio horse, and nine regiments of foot, most of thorn 
of our old foot and borso, 1 am hasting up, and shall, 
by tho Jjord’s hqjp, uso ovciy diligonoo.” Lambert 
and his liorse, njaking tho utmost spood, got at tho 
roar of tho Itoyalists at Warrington, but did not 
attack them, liaving received stiingent orders to tho 
coiitmry from jCromwoll, whose pfein W''n‘^ to drive 
Churles farther into tlio hoait oj England, and thcro 
to cruhh him in liis own iron ombruco. Tho.plaif 
was rife for oxecutioii by tho time the invading army 
had reached AVorccster. ilunyiiig on blindly thus 
far, the king fioui tlio north suddenly found Jiimsolf 
hemmed ni hero on all sides ; thcio glistened swords 
hi fioni, and swoids ^at his flank, and swords, 
dense like a forest, in liis rear. Worn out with 
fatigue, and weary unto death, his own soldims in- 
sistrdon lostingat Worcester ; and giving way to thm 
and to bitter necessity, t^iai’les sat down a\\aiting his 
gicat foo, who was striding up from tho Boidcr, tho 
foJtr of his name rolling befuio him like the thunder 
of battle. 

Cromwell arrived in sight of AV'orcestor on tho 
28th of A^ugust, having nmridicd by way of York^ 
Doncaster, Noliinghain, Coventry, and »Stratf‘>id* 
iliising all along las road tho soldiers of tho militia, , 
who flocked to his standard with the greatest alacrity. 
Thus, whonp arri>pd at tho Sovora, Iho total forces 
under his command, old aiuhnew^amountcd to nearly 
tliii ty jthousaud,* oi% mnch above twic^ tho number 
fighting under tlie banner of Charles. However, if 
I numdiiailly inferior,^ tho lloyfjists had tho gioat 
^advantage of position, Tho city itself was a place of 
considerable strength, surrounded by walls and 

S wore, to which had been added, in tlio week pre*^ 
ding ^Smweirs ci»nival, a series of extensive 
entrenohments, mniiii^ along tho course of Tho river, 
which maJte a e#den tesa ilt all but impossible* To 
risk the iWr,' or to <femmonco a* Jregulat dege, 
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Pernod neverthelosfl the ot4y tw<> modes of ^^ggiwion 
tUat could be chosen, and Cliarles flattered himself 
that either of the two might i’eeult to his advantage, 
and that if the worst should happen, hh would have 
timoc^o break through the long lines of his-opponenis 
with his cavaljy, and, loaviSig his foot bolimd, be 
able to regain the Border. However, in calculating 
thits, the orOwned youth of Scone left out of account 
that he was opposed by a general who was mafiter of 
the aift of war, and whoso plans were as perfect as 
his genius was great. With consummate military 
skill, Cromwell throw a vast chain around Worcester, 
possessing himself of^ovoiy path and road and bridge 
loading tc^^*ds tlie oti.y, and, the work accomplished, 
propaiud to a&l his final blow. c. The day fixed for it 
was the 3rd of September, tljc anniversary of the 
great viotojy at the fooS. of ^ho Lammermoor Hills. 
The battle of Worcester was to complete the battle 
of Dunbar. 

The contest began at tfiree o’clock in the afternoon, 
with the advance of General Fleet wooa, commanding 
the vanguard of Croin well’s anny, from Upton 
towards Worcejster. As at Dunbar, so itow again, 
the watchword ofOromweU’s soldiers was ‘‘The Ijord 
of Hosts,” and steadily advancing under this cry, 
thejj’ pushed U)> the liver^side, till coming in contact, 
at Powick, near the junction of the Temo and the 
Severn , with the ou tposts of the Iloyal ists. F or neai ly 
a quarter of an hour the latto stood their ground 
bravely, fighting under cover c-f th<^ thick hedges of 
the district; but driven from one to the other, they 
at lost got into confusion, and ended by scampering 
off in a panic into the city. While entering it at iho 
south-wostoni gatfe, another phase of the battle was 
being fought on the ostorn side of Worcester, eagerly 
hatched by Charles, who, with his staff and SeoitislEi 
war council, had posted himself at the lop of the 
cathcdralj out of roach of the fatal bullets that 
Were flying about thick and fast. Knoiving that 
Cromwell himself was commanding the attack from 
the east, and fully aware tljnt if it succeeded all 
would be lost, it was detonninod by the Koyalist 
loaders, after the engagement on the river-bank bad 
lasted for neaily an hour, to issue forth from the city 
on the side most threatened, and liazavd fi battle 
outside the walls, nude i the protection of the gunsof a 
large tower, known as Foiii IloyaL The design wa*? 
executed with much skill, but neither which, nor the 
most undaunted valoui' of the Scots, availed the lo<ist 
against the fiei'ce onset of OromwoU’s vo terans. Before 
them the Koyalists fell in masses, neither giving nor 
receiving quarter, “ My lord-general did exceeding!/ 
hazard himscIf,”'Vrote an oyc-witness, ** riding up 
and down in the midst of the fire, a^d riding, himself 
in person, to the enemy’s 4bot, to oficir them quarter, 
whereto they returned no answer but' shot.” After a 
deaerate struggle qf nearly two hours, Cromwell 
su(»eo4®d driving, the Scots back into Worcefeter, 
and thOu storming Fort Ro/al, and putting its garri- 
son of fifteen hundred men to llio sword, ho turned 
^eir own guns nixm the fugitives. He^d upon 
each other, with doatli and destruotionnassailing 
them from eiH sides, the defeated Royalists now ran 
for their lives in the wild^t disorder. than 

three thousand, ^er 0 .rf^ 8|ia nearly a#the rest, 


witli the exception of the , . , , 
made prisoneVs, “Indeed^ 

glorious mercy,” the lovd*^n«fl'al all' ^ 

o’clock at night, to the Speaker, of 
mons. Cromwell added that he was ** <(stoar<l)e 

able to write,” but rejoiced in havii^ ga)|lfiE^ 
victory *‘upori this day, being the Sid, of .Septei^b^r, 
remarkable for a mercy voiumsafed to our <m 

this’ day twelvemonth in Scotland,” Bunbaf and 
Worcester had become two links in one great chain, 
connected by the war-cry of “ The Lord of Hosto.” 

Charles managed to escape fiom Worcester, fore- 
most in putting liis own royal person in safety, and 
after many ingenious hidings succeeded in getting out 
of the country, and back to his Dutch meujjs iind 
mistresses. Very few of his deluded followers &red 
as well, those not slain on ^Jio battle-field,' dr 
prisoners, falling a victim to the rage of the Cpuntry 
people, who killed them like 'wild beasts wherever 
they wore fonnd. Thu nows of the groat vi^ry^ 
over the Sootch ^ Royalisfs created all through*’ 
England the most intense quthtisiasm, the moi'e 've- 
hement as following close ^pon the terrible panip 
engendered by the first report of the iiivarian. Tho 
House of Commons was hot behind in showing its 
gi*atitude to the groat leader to whom the victory 
uas dUc, and on the 8th of Septombov a vote was 
passed, appointing four members of tho Council jof 
State to wait ujion Cromwell, to present to him the 
ackiiowlotlgmonts of parliament for tho eminent ser- 
vice ho had rendered to the nation. Besides convey- 
ing «1 heir fervent thanks, tho commons instructed 
their envoys to'jeprosent 'to the lord-goiusi'al that, 
since, by the blessing of God, tho enpmy was t^jlally 
defeated, and state of affairs in rho mfitb of. 
a kind not to require his own immediate prp^enco 
in the field, <iio would resolve to take such rest as 
might be most conducive to his health, and for that 
phi-pose select a residence within a few ^ miles of ‘ 
VVchtininstt'r, in order that they might have the 
benefit of his nresc^ico ^nd ndv.ico in tho furtlmr 
settlement of tlfo a’lrahs of the Commonwealth. , Th/> 
four momhors Of tho cohncAl of state, including 
Bulstrode Wliitciock, and John Lisle, keepers of the 
great seal, am} Oliver St. John, lord chief justice, left 
London the day after their appointment, aud cam'ie 
up with Cromwell, wending his way to the capitoT, 
a little beyond Aylosbuiy. Tliey were received by 
the victorious general, as recorded by VVhitolook, 

“ with all kiiuhicss stud respect, and after ooreajQUiefl 
and salutations passed, ho rodtO with them 
tho fiel(l/3, where Mr. "Win wood, the membelr 
Windsor, mot them with his hawks, and the^ Ibid* 
gonbral,with lliQ other gentlemen, went a littfe" 
of the way a-hawking. ’ At Aylcsbuiy, OropaWbu 
and tho pg-rliamontary commissioners rested fi)r' a day 
and a night, ** having m^ch discourse as they eupped 
together and on iJMday, tho 12th of SeptOtUbei*, the 
loid-general made \is ^triumphal entry iatq Loiadoia, 
amidst the boundless enthusiasm of the^ pc^ul^tiou. 
Among the crowds that lined the streeto jtho 
Rev. Ilugji Peters, chaplain to Sir Thomas 
who whispered ,io hk neighbour, 
og ** That man wiU be king ot 
le TemOrk bf the chaplain, a someyrhai^ m ^ 
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•man, fiialf>Kaldief half-divine, contained the outspoken tontions as dubious ^ ovej*. My Jj<jHll\iinmisslonur 
thdfa^ht of tholLfeands of people. Indeed* it wasim- Whitlock,” he oxciaimcd, ‘‘hath put us upon the 
poMole not to sedNthat in the actual state of England right point; and, indoid, it is my moaning lJuit wo ♦ 
it depended upon CrcSnwell alone to put the crown of shoijild consider whether a repiiblio or a mixed 
the Stuarts on his head, and not only to be king, but monarchical government will bo best to bo settkd. 
to be king with absolute power limn the iinfor- And if anything Monarchical, thou in whon^ that 
tunate rulet who had paid the price of despotism in power shall bo placed^ Having thus answoicd a 
front of Whitehall. Having conquered Ireland and query by^a query, the lord-gonoial let his fiioiids 
overrun Scotland, the victorious lori-general had speak, evidently desirous that they, and not lie, 
coneummatod the subjection of the three kingdoms by should take the initiative in the fovlhooming “ Sott.Uw 
the great day of Worcester, which he himself called * ment.” The Speaker ol the oomuions and the whole. 

“the crowning mercy,” and which, as many were of the lawyers present at the conference %\oic m 
inclined to believe, could have no other sequel than favour of something “mixed monarchical,” tliougli 
that of putting on his bi*ow the royal diadem. The seemingly not very clear in tJieir ideas as to, t lie 
behaviour of Cromwell immo^liately after tlio great ingredients of tho mixture, wh«o most og^^iniiililaiy 
battle was not a little made to increase this belief, men, “Levellers” al^ of them, moi'o rfHoss, had the 
According to the narrative of the cli'icf member of coinage to tell Cromwell to the face that the}' j)r(‘. 
the Council of State, senior keeper of tho Great Seal, ferrpd llio republican s^fitenf of g ( a eminent unadul- 
tho lord-general, soon after his tnuniphant entry into teratod. On tho lord chief justice icmaiking, “It will 
I^ndon, assembled a rfjonforenco, or congress, of tho be found lliat tho rule of this nation without some- 
loading political and militaiy porsqpages, for the thing erf’ monarchical power will be veiydiftioult to ho 

* discussion of tho impoitant question a%io whether a setfled,” C^ulonol Dosboioiigh bioko out, piM'tincnfJy • 
monarchical or a repubbean government would bo “1 beseech you, piy lord, why rn:iy not tJjis, as wt^ll 
most preferable for i ha nation. In tho words of as other fiations, bo governed in the way of a 
Biilstrode Whitlock, rf* Up m the defeat at Woi^Jcstor, republic?” /Lho loid chief just’^'o had no n‘ply 
Cromwell desired a mooting with divers members of ready to this biinple question, u])on which Colomd 
parliament, and some chief olficcrs*of tho amiy, at tho Whallcy, one of tho judges wlio had sat upon llio 
Speaker's house. And a great many being tlifero, he trial of Charles T., came forwaid with tho sluii]> cut 

‘jn-oposed to them, ‘That now the old king being exclamation, “ I do not well understand maM.< rs «f 
dead, and his son being defeated, ho held it niicessaiy law, but it scorns to mo tho best way not to have 
to come to a settl’emont of tlie nation; and in older anything of moiyirchical power in the sot 1 lemon < of 
thereunto had requested tliis meeting, that they our government.” It was im])Ossiblo foi* Ciomwclhif 
t-ogether might considei and advise wliat was fit t# bo ho liarlwured roaJly any intention of pultiug ii]>on his 
done* and to be piosentei? to tho parliament.* ” The head tho oowri of the Stuarts, not to sec \ iiafc 1ns objeel: 
conversation now ensuing, as reporfed by the keeper would meet with tho determined i esMa uee ot 1 he (jlnef 
of ihSfiremt Serf,' was very romarkablb. ‘ “ My lord,” army leaders; and they being in(inihily more jiOAveiful 
’said the Speaker, addressing Cromwell, “this company and influential for thonioment Ihan the imui of ili<^ 
wore most ready to attend your excellence, ami tho pai;Jiainentary “ Itiimj),” who had long vAum d to play 
business you are pleased to propound to us is very any but fi suboulinalo part in political fiHiuis, ho 
necessary* to bo considei ed. God hath given marvel- was all but fuiocd to curb his ainhilioii. 7n tlio 
lous success to our forces under your command, meauwhikr ho could console himself Ihat, it not in 
and if wo do not improv# thewe morcics to some name, ho was in utility iponarch of England, 8(‘othuid, 
settlement, such as may bo to Grixlb honour and tho and Ireland, invosti’d with more substantial j^ower 
g<>od of this Commonwtallfe, wosliall be mucli blame- than any mouaich that had over homo the e.rowu of 
worthy Then Bulstrode Whit lock# liiinself, looked tho tin eo kingdoms. 

upon as one of the foremost loaders in pailiainent, The •ompleto subjection of Scotland and It eland 
l#ok the word. “It is a groat question, indeed,” he was elfoctod, in less than six months after Iho )>atllo • 

said, seeming to feel his way, and looking for of Wiirccstor, by tho troops which Cioni well had left 
guidaitco to Iho lord-genoial, who, as yet, had not behind, without himstdf loturning to cilhoi counliy. 

^ven the least hint as to. his own opinions and On tho 14th of August, lt>51, (lio maiden for ti ess i»f 
wishes — “it is a great question, indi 3 cd, and nut Stirling, which had no vor yet been takt n, fell undf r 
suddenly to be losolvod. Yot it wero pity that a tho fieico assault of tlui \eb'rans (d Mtii stun Mo( v 
meeting of so inany^able and worthy persons as and >.asohy, and tho national locords, as well as tlio 
I see here should bo fruitless. I should liumbly icgalia of Scotland, were packeil Vip and sent to 
offer, in tho first place, wliethcr it be not reqiiisitcfto London as trophies ot conquest. All the members of 
be understood in what way this settlement is desired : tho Committee of Lstates foijnd at Stirling, indiiding 
whether of an absolute Itcpitblic or with any inixturo the old hero of the Covenant, thtfearl pf J.oven, Jiad 

• of Monarchy?” Tlio lord-keeper was plam-spokeu to go »^t the same time as piisoneij to Iho *JV»wer, and 

enough, and, his little speech*fuiisl^d, all eyes turned a new adrainistralion wfvs iwiLtuted cnliiely de- 
upOnOromwoll,todiscover“ what Way this settlement •pendent upon the EnglisliP Council of State, or ralLor 
is desired,” *ahd if there sluttild be, for bis own upon Cromwell. Dundee, the last sit ongbold in tho 
benefit, “any mixture of Monarchy.” hands of tho Koyalists, was taken by .stoim on the* 

Cromwell hesitated not to reply td the question l«t of SottfAnber, and all the inhabitaiils pul to tho* 
Jndii’eotly put Ao him, but in a mating almost swoid; alter which further resistance censed, cxoxjpt ‘ 
mockine to the audience, and which left his own in- on tho pa^t of some of t'l clans in llio nmth, who 
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\tarod to witlisffetiid in their induntain fastnesses the 
invincible awordw of the soldiers of the Ooimnonwealth. 
To cuib those Highlanders, a long chain of military 
stations was drawn, by Cromwell’s orders, across the 
country from Moray Firth to the Loch of Linnhe; 
strong citadels wore erected at Ayr, Leith, Perth, 
and luvomoss, and the English army was gradually 
reinforced to twenty thousand men. Scc^iland, thus 
conquered, lost all the attributes of an indo|>endent 
nation. Three weeks after the storm of Dundoe,i 
which spread infinite terror all through the northern 
kingdom, tlie ITouse of Commons, on the demand of 
the Oouncil of State, passed a vote declaring “ that 
ScCtlandx might and .should bo incorporated into and 
become baiavemraonwealth with England, whereby 
the same government enjoyed 'by the good people of 
this nation, without kjng or House of Lords, may 
be derived and communiesated to the pcop'io of 
S(X)tland.** i 

Somewhat more difficult than the conejuest of 
Scotland was that of Ireland. Here it waS' not 
merely, as in the former country, a strife for the 
overthrow of a political part 3 % but a deep^ struggle of 
race and rciigioij, 'which gradually assumed ml the 
features of a war of extermination on the part of the 
English invaders. Cromwell on every occasion frankly 
expressed his resolve of driving the “ Papist ” Irish 
yut of Ireland, and filling the country with English 
or Scotch settlers, or, if they could not be had in 
sufficient numbers, French, Gorman, or Hutch Pro- 
testants; and in pui’suance of this extraonlinaiy 
plan, conception of the fiercest religious fanaticism, 
the war against the unfortunate natives was not long 
ill becoming a v,;5u?t carnage. After having reduced, 
with all hut marvellous rapidity, Drogheda, Wexford, 
^Cork, Kilkenny, Cldhinol, and a multitude of smaller 
places, which gave him possession of the whole of 
Leinster and Munster, Cromwell on departing left to 
his son-in-law the woik of conquering the rest of 
Ireland, reserving to himself the superior db’ection of 
his civil and military policy. Iroton’s chief task 
now consisted in making hinlscdf master of Connaught 
and Ulster, tJiofonnor entirely, and the latter province 
partly, in the hands of the insurgents, rebels against 
English authority. Ho executed his oo^imission 
with great energy, displaying oonsidorablo military 
enmsj as well as diplomatic capacity, in fomenting 
issensioiis uiuong the natives. In cc short campaign, 
while the Scots were fighting for tlio Covenant and 
Charles II., ho overran the greater part of tlio west 
of Ireland, capturing gll its strongholds, with tho 
exception of Limerick. To tho siege of this city, 
Ircton sat dow^i oaily in tho autumn of 3^)51, and 
after taking it by capitulation, on tho eve of a storm, 
prepared to push on to Galwaj^ <»But on the march 
thither he was sfiized‘ by fever,, the produce of 
fearful hardships he 'had undcJrgono for several 
tnonths, wliifh cairied him off on tho 27th of 
November. - ' ^ ^ 

The death of Orom well’s son-in-law and represen- 
tative encouraged tho Irish to make another groat 
•effort for averting the deluge that w%s sweeping 
over them, but it pjoved as fruitless asball their 
former i-ottistanco. li’oton’s place was .biken by 
General Flootwogd, .who, pf equal milidry talents, 


though loss political wisdom, continModhisvictonotis 
career, till in tho course of a Ipv months he h$d 
trampled down with iron heel the last i^naut of 
organised forces opposing him. , ftU the^ 

armed Irish not perishingrin the field I^it to 
t tho sword, or sent to the West® India sa£tle!^nts as 
slaves, while tho few that escaped with thoi/ lives 
had to hide amidst bogs and mountains, whoro<=^they 
gathered round thorn bands of brigands, known as 
“Raperees” and “’rories” — tlio latter appellation 
derived from tlie word “touniighim,” following for 
tho sake of plunder — to pursue for a short time 
longer a precai'ious kind of guerilla warfare. In tho 
meanwhile tho conquerors engaged upon the settle- 
ment” of Ireland. Only Englidi laws wore allowed, 
and only English immigrants entrusted with iho full 
rights of citizens; all Roman Catholics were deprived 
of tho offices and dignities they held, and no 
“ Papist ” was permitted to reside within any garrison 
or market town, or to move rndVe' than a mile from his 
own dwelling* without a passport. Every meeting 
of four persons, net members of one household,, was 
declared a treasonable aseeirbly, and tho carriage 
of arms, or mere possession^ made a capital offence ; 
and, finally, all “suspected persons” weio ordered to 
be put in prisoi>, or to bo banislied, or, at tho 
disci cation of tho judges, to be shipped off as slaves. 
To complete the conquest of Ireland, an “Act of 
Settlement” was piissod by the House of Commons 
in August, 1()52, which confiscated the property of 
all persons who had borne arms against tho parlia- 
ment, as well as of all persons who had not shown 
thdinsolves active supportq^s of the English supre- 
macy, the whole#of whom wore not only deprived of 
their possessions, but oidorcd to b(>tran8;portov'’ from 
their homes to the wild districts west; of the Sliannoii/ 
Those passing tho Shannon boundary, even if only 
crossing tho' river, might be put to death by tho first 
settler meeting thorn, like wild beasts esemH.*d from 
their cages. Oliver Cromwell professed to liave tho 
most exalted objects in view in thus tiainpling upon 
and trying to^xtorminat'e a whole race ; yet even the 
warmest ^mirers of the ajigust hero of the Common- 
wealth must have grave doiibts whether his aims 
justified his' meins. 

Tho conquest of Scotland and Ireland had a grejt 
effc/ot upon raising tho English nation in tho eyes of 
foreign sovereigns, and instilling in them a sincere 
desire to keep in poacje and amity towards tho new 
govornmoiit. Both iha two great powers liitherto 
the warlike ojlponents of England, Spain and France, 
showed in many ways their iincKnation to establish 
friendly intercourse with tho Council of State and 
th^ victoTious general whoso sword was fast becom- 
ing a sceptre; and nearly all tho other princes of 
Eui'opo, while ostentatiously professing ahhorrenoe of 
tho exeextion of Charles L, made secret efforts to gain , 
the good will of tho lupn who had sent him to tbo 
scaffold. But th^o was one exception in the case of 
a state from whonj it was to be tho least expected, 
tliat of tho republic of tho Netherlands. In throwing 
off the heavy yoke of Stuart dci^otism, tho English 
had fought precisely tho same battle as tho Dutch in 
their sueclissf III combat against Spanifch tyranny; but* 
set far fijom showing sympathy on ufis account the 
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rather oxBihited hatred on beholding a nation, 
Btriving to attaflB the same political and roligioiaa 
objects, accomplibh \heir task* Fi-om the very 
b^iiming of the civil war, the rulers of the* Dutch 
republic supported Uie koyal cause moro than any 
othea goVerfiment ; they allowed Henrietta Maria to 
soil pud pawn the English regalia in their country ; 
they assisted her to buy ships, amis, and warlike 
stores ; and they even furnished her with soldiers to 
invade a nation struggling for freedom as they had ‘ ' 
done. This hostile attitude reached its lioiglit after 
the death of Charles, when there occurred an event 
, almost unheard of in the intercourse l)otween civilized 
nations. Holding to the belief that all the antagonism 
hitherto shown by the Dutch govornnient was duo 
more to the fact of the prince of Orange, the Stadt- 
holdor, or first niagistrato of the republic, being the 
son-in-law of Charles, flian to any base commercial 
ji#lioy, envious of thcb rise of England’s power, the 
CVmmcil of State, immediately after t|^e dodtli^if tlio 
*king, decided on desjiatching a^ special envoy to 
Holland, with ailth^irity to conclude an intimate 
alliance between the U^o countries. The person 
chosen for this impottant office was J)r. Dorislaus, an 
eminent lawyer, a native of the Notliorlands, his 
seleolion being made on purpose £& comjilimentary to 
, his conntrjunon. It was an ill omen for tho^success 
of the negoliation that the States General, the repre- 
sentative assembly of the United Provinces, presented 
themselves in a Inxly to the heir of Charles I., as 
soon as the report of the Whitehall execution 
reached Holland ; however, the English en^i^oy stilted 
, notwithstanding on bis trrand, reaching the Hague 
at tlie end of April, i Seeing the son of ifonrietta 
MaTiairidiif aboifu in pompous stylo at *1116 same place, 
.calling himself Eiug Chailes II., T)r. Dorislaus 

• modestly took up his quarters at an inn, bent upon 
doing his work without any show or ccr(3raony. Ho 
bad^beeif there about a week, presenting liis cre- 
dentials, when, on the evening of the 2nd of May, be 
bat down to supper at a public taJ»lo, accompanied by 
a, few friends. During the rapast tli8 d(X)r opened, 
and six persons, heavily awnod, and tkoir faces hidden 
by masks, entered the room. One rf them, politely 
addressing the bystendors, begged them not to disturb 
ifcemselvos, while the othois laid hands upon the 
English aml)assador, pulled him from his seat, and 
backed him to pieces with their swords. Leaving 
the house, the murderers loudly boasted of their deed, 
declaring that it had liecn committed by command, in 
retaliation of the execution of Charles I. ’J’ho hopo- 

• ful son of Henrietta Sfaria had chosen to inaugurate 
hia so-called reign by an fissassination. 

The nows of the murder of Dr. Dorislaus crcJfted 
the greatest indignation rfill over Engbind. It Was 

• resolved instantly by the* commons to jimke the 
' royalists of the snam court at the Hague answerable 

for the foul deed, while a vofbwa8|)assod at tlie same 
time settling a state pension uporf the family of tho^' 
assassinated envoy, and orderiilfe him a public funeral. 
The latter took plate in Westminster Abbey, attended 
by all the members of parliament, the Council of 
. State, the judges, and an immense oonoourse^>f people, 
whoBO words atM attitude proclaimed the deep resent- 
ment felt against the men who had committed Ihe 
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murder, as well as the. government under whose pro- 
tection they lived. Very little was done by the 
Dutch authorities towjuds discovering the aHstiSsins 
and bringing them to duo pnnisbint'nt ; and although 
the ambasi^or of the republic in T^ondoa was 
instructed to declare flio legiet of bis masters for 
what liad^happenod, it was felt on all hands tliat this 
was a moro diplomatic protonce, and that to punish 
ihe mftmge, and the more and moro hostile act ion of 
the rulers of the TJnitod Provinees, a war would bo 
necessaiy. Matters w’oro fast drifting in this diiecthm, 
when an unforosctui event postponed for a wdiilo the 
drawing of tho sword. On the Gtli of KovoujIkt, 
1C50, 1‘rince William of Orange, sou-in-ljj^# Chailes 
died of tho small-pox, at tlio earl^^Sl^o of twenty- 
five; and \y^jth him polished not only tho loader of 
flio/action most hostile Jo the lOnglish commonwealth, 
but tho man in whom ocnteri'd the monarchical aspira- 
tions of tho trading aristixirsSy and tho ultras in 
cburchiand state. The prince of Oiango died child- 
less and though a fow days after bis deeoabo his • 
widow gave birtl^ to a son — famous in times to corho 
as Williafi Ilf. of England —bis family ceased to 
have any influence, thus onabling4liw leaders of the 
democratic party in Holland, wlio had always been 
waging war against the house of Orange, to recover 
once more their ascendancy, which they proedaimed by 
entirely al)olislung the office of Stadiholdcr. ’i'ki*. 
revolution thus offoctod encouraged the Council of 
State, acting un(h‘r tho impulso of ('’romwcll, to bring 
forward a gran d^ proposal, one of the loftiest in con- 
ception ever thrown out by English statesmen , It 
was notliing less than a plan for the irK'orporatiun (»f 
tho United Provinces of the IS’etlToi lands will) the 
Englisli Oominonwoalth, and l]i%form;tii(>n thereby of 
an all-powerful rejuiblic, the (*liani])ion of PjoLc^- 
taijtism and liberty against tho woild. 

To give becoming dignity to the embassy carrying 
so important a proposition, (’romwoll fixed upon hLs 
friend Oliver St. John, lord chief jiisti(‘o, arul one of 
the loading memljors tho ('ouTicil of Stale, as the 
chief roproBontative of the Oommonwcaltb, and tho 
latter, having acce])tod the ap]X)intiTient, lofi England 
at riie Ixjgiiming of March, lfl51. Accompanied by 
a suite df forty gentlemen, besides nimreurtis al t<*ndants 
and servants, Oliver St, John entered the Hague iu ; 
state, well received by the iippei classes, upon whom i 
tho brilliant viotoi ios of tlio English armies in Ijelatid | 
and Scotland were making a deep iin]>i*e.ssion. How- j 
over, tlu* first interview of the lord cliicf justice with 
the jirincipal members of the States (teiicial, who fu' 

#iO juomont cariicd on tho goviuiiniont of the United 
J’rovincos, went far to show that IflT} mission would 
prove, as far as substance went, an oii1ii*o failure. 
Alinady a reaction was talyng piaffe iu the country 
against tho domooratic jmity ^bo hail seized th(! 
roiiis of power ; and the adherents of Die bouse of 
Orange being. still very nunuiiws, and jealousy and 
hatred of the rising jfrosporily and influciu'O of 
England gi*cat among tho mercantile iiopulation, 
noting else was possible than that tlic (itlci's made* 
liy Crom^ll sliould bo refused. This was done oif 
tho outset with polit^ess. hopes Ix ing held out by 
the ne^otJitors acting on I kalf of tho States General 
that if not all, at least sotne of the pigiiositions for an 
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allianow wi<h tlib fTommomveallSi miglit bogtnntod; fh&vo mndo.” Oliver 8t John, &ftfir ro/OrnMjJ tO 
but au iiino weiit on, tjio liTngluih ambassador saw England, did all in his power to the friendly 

plainly that the men with whom ho was dealing |)olicy which ho and his colleagues had been so mitch 
wore not acting in good faith, and ho therefore deemed inclined to follow towards Holland ; and by his advice 
it bcjjt h> retire from his post, the more so as the time a measure was adopted by parliament jutetided to 
fixoci by parliament for the /duration of the negotia- wound the trading republicans of the Xj^w.Countries 
tions hod already ebipsed. But he was not allowed in thoir mast vulnerable part, namely, their purses, 
to leave without fresh atfronts being heaped upon /Iho people of Holland had got rich through acting 
him and the nation he represented. The popijaco at as the general carriers of Europe and of the civilized 
the Hague, excited by men of the Orange faction and# world, mtorchanging the produce of distant countries, 
others inimical tp England, pursued the suilo of the sending ships from pole to pole, bartering the 
ambassador whenever I hey showed themselves in the spicos of the south against the furs of the north, 
streets, hi‘oko the windows of the hotel where Oliver keeping staples of merchandize for every nation, and 
St. John taken ^^pj*^** residence, and even insulted claiming a toll and profit upon all. To reduce this 
him openli^^^.. the streets, while a follower of the profit to a considenihle extent, it was only necessary 
Stuarts on one occasion miulo’ an attempt upon his that the English nation, fast becoming one of the 
life. It was in vain hf\ demanded rcdrdss from the wealthiest of Europe, as well as tlio most powerful, 
leaders of the government. They professed them- should withdraw her custom*? and it was this Oliver 
selves powoi less again-it the mob ; and on his insisting St.John sought to accomplish by a statute, famous 
to obtain the protection duo to all acknowledged for all times as the “ Navigation Act.” It was laid 
envoys of sovereigns and states, wont so far as to ^on- before the commons on the 5th of August, a rnonlh 
fess that the people of the United rrovinecs, in its after the relifm oftholoidchicf justice from Holland, 
rnajoiity, was bitterly hostile to'* England. UUiey and passing without dola^^ .^’roved an immediate 
might have adde^ that it was an liostility spring- blow, gi eater even than expected by the originator, 
ing from the meanest sources that could possibly to tlid Dutch carrying trade. The simple pi ovisions 
sway the conduct of nations, and in sajnng this of the Navigation Act wero, first, that “no goods, 
would have spoken no more than the truth. There the pTjfiduee of Asia, Afiiea, or Ameiica, shall be 
i 4 pw remained for the lord chief justice but one other imported into Ihis conutiy in ships which aie not the 
act to accomplish, which was fo take his farewell pr(»porty of England, or its colonies,'* and, secondly, 
audieuco. Ho obtained it on I lu 20 th of June, having “that no ]>roduce or manuracturo of any part of 
resided Hiree months in the Notherlahds to accomplj.sh Europe shall be imported unless in sliips tlie pro- 
a most noblp and exalted object, and'gofin rotuin for perty of JOiigland, or of the countiy oiiginating such 
his efforts scorn and insult. The great dream of protluco or manufacluio.** * 

Cromwpll to sbek*champions of leliglous and political The passing o(» the Navigation Act, comhig in the 
liberty among a people of hucksters and moneylenders wake of tlie battle of Worcester, Just tpstimiMy of 
fvas nothing, and coiiJd be notijing, but a dream. the immense strengtli of the Commonwealth, aroused 
Neither Cromwell nor any of his friends know the rulers outlie United Provinces to an cxtraoi dinary 
much of tjio character of the Dutch people when dogiee, and throwing aside all their former haughti- 
planning tlmir grand scheme for a union of the two ness, lliey now pressed eageily forward to, 4 ?rasp the 
countries; but Oliver St. John had learnt ?Jomething hand offoied to them in vtim a few mouths before, 
during the three months ho lived in Holland, and tlie Eaily in Se)>tonibor, 1051, a letter, full of humility, 
experience was not lost upon him. Aware that offeiing friendship,* union, and everything else, was 
nothing but material success could ever mako an addicsscd by the StJatos Gejicral to the House of 
impression upon the men with whom lie was negotiat- Commons ; and three montiiR after, towards the close 
ing, and tliat even the slight chock which Ihe^J^liigliKh of the year, .Jaihos C^atz, the foiemost political leader 
arms had received in the failure to take Stirling m of the doraoeiatic party in the Ncthei lands, and wljo 
the first assault liad contributed to his offers being had filled the c)nice of (Jiand I’ensionary, or first 
fipiirned, ho gavr vent to Ids feelings in a veiy magistrate of the republic, arrived in London with 
plain speech, delivered before the States (General at two other ambassadors to resume the treaty broken 
his farewell audience. “ I perceive,” he exclaimed, off in June hy the dejiaituro of the English envoy 
“ that your High Mightinesses are awaiting the issue from the Hague. Tn liis inti oductory audience, Oatz 
of affairs in Scotland, that you may logiilate yotp* sjiokc in the most conciliating H*rm8 *of the desire of 
carriage to our government accordingly, and for that his government to bo on a friendly footing with the 
reason you have slighted the generous oyortuies Copricil of State, regretted the delay that had taken 
with which wo wore charged. K was foreseen by place in accepting the propositions brought by the 
some members of oiprparii^ment, wlio dissuaded from loid eJiief justice, and fifially offered to conclude 
this embassy, advising that we should first finish our immodiaijly, awaiting the foimation of a union be- 
war^with Scotland, and then expect your represen- tween the Common woalUi and the United Provinces, 
ratives on our shores. "BiiLj^as fiir as I was conconied, ^ a league, offensiv^ and defensive, between the two 
I thought more honourably of you. I' was wrong ; coimti ies. But it. loo late. At Hie moment 
and I now confess that those cautions advisers under- when the Dufcli ainbassadois w<‘io presenting them- 
listood you better. Take my word for howevq?', solves before parliament, propai eft to do the utmost 
our Scottish campaign will soon bo terrninaWl as our to engage England into an alliance, war had already ^ 
warmest f I lends could wish, and you will tjien repent been profllairae*!, if not directly at least in acts,' 
your having so light!/ tjeated the proposals wo •jjjiinstljieir country. Tin ough the exertions m&inly 
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of piiver St Jcyiii, whoso former admiration of tli© 
^stannch little rotmbUo of traders and fishermen that 
had grown up m marches at the mouth of the 
Khino seomod all at once changed into bitter hati-ed, 
letters of marque had be^n issued in favour of Several 
mercliants yho complained of ill-treatment from the 
govdhiment of the TInitod Provinces ; and while Cat25 
and* his brother envoys were yet talking, English 
privateers were flying up and down the (channel to 
pounce upon Dutch merchantmen, finightcd with 
the rich produce of southern climes. In the courso 
of a few months eighty trading vessels belonging to 
tim >Jotherlanda wcio brought into the Thames, and 
before the last had come, the envoys of tho republic 
liad gone homo, with sonow in tholi' hearts. England 
once more, after a long lapso of time, was entering 
uj^on a gi-eat naval war. 

It was an undertakii^ of no little boldness on tlie 
paji't of Cromwell, and tho men who with him and 
iftider him guided the^estinios of the Commonwealth, 
thud suddenly to oonfjoui a powoi claiming tho 
sovereignty of the seas. Woi Id-cymmafiding as wore 
thb successes achieved by^the host of armed men that 
had sprung into exist cnee to defeat royal absolutism, 
England yet romaiufed weak and almost insigmificJint 
upon the ground that liad once been her favourite 
battle-field, and of which Nature seemed to have 
given her tho command. The last reinnantfof tho 
fleet created hy Elizaljetli lay rotting in the Thames 
and Medway, and the sea-kings that had defeated 
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the Great Armada were dead and gone, leaving no 
successors behind. Like^all else, tlxo navy, once tlie 
pride and glory of tho nation, had fallen to wreck and 
ruin under tho Stuarts, llio most despicalue race of 
kings that ever held the sce^jtro proud and noble 
people. Op the other hand, tho* Dutch fleet of war* 
had risen to tlie highest state efficiency during the 
same time that the J^higlish had fallen to tho lowest step 
of decay. The sailors of the United Provinces had taken 
the place of the» Elizabethan sea-kings ; thqjf had come 
tooall themscNros, and in reality were, lords of tho 


world upon the oce^pl, their flag waying triumphauX 
upon the highroads of the sea, and the names of their , 
commanders words of power in the most distant 
regions. One name, above all others, had grown up 
to the highest pijinaole of fame, that of Martin 
Harpertzoon Van Tmmp. The son of a captain of 
a small vessel, Van Tiofiip,born in 1597, was brought 
up on thq sea ; and his father having been killed in 
an engagomont with an English cruiser off tho coast 
of Qiniica, ho imbibed an intense hatred fur tho nation 
' aiming to dispute the supremacy of his own country 
on tho ocean. After distinguishing himself greatly 
in tho contest with Spain, defenting successively three 
fleets equipped by I’hiJip JV.,#Van Tromp waa ap- ^ 
pointed, in 1650, to tho chief «eommand^& ^e \>molo 
Dutch navy, uncler the title of vice-ad Imral. Although 
a prominent mcmlxjr of tho Orange party, to which 
ho attached himself ma^ly because of thoir hostility 
to England, the powers of Van Tromp wore inoreasixl 
after the death of Prinee William and tho extinction 
of t]iet)ffico of Sladtholdor, his influence and renown 
Ica&ing to his Doing appointed head of tho Council of 
the Admiralty. Jii this council, or board of govern- 
ment, wai vested tho supreme dii-ccticm of tho 
maritime affairs of the Netlierlands, to such an cx- 
tcjnt that they could act iudependout of tho assembly 
of tho States General, the eoneontratiori of authority 
thus obtained, though adveise tx> republimn prin- 
ciples, being deemed indispensable to maintain inhiut 
tho bulwark of tho nation, Ilis nomination to tlio 
high post having made Van Tromp virtual arbiter 
j)oaco or .wai*, ho lost not a moment in deciding 
for tho latter, much against tho wishes of tho majority 
of the members of his govornment, who, having the 
material interests of the people tft heu't, ardently 
desired to remain in fj'ioiulsliyi with England, lly 
a decision of tho Council of Admiralty, corao to ifi 
IVu'uary, 1652, a fleet of one hundred and fifty armed 
ships was oidored to be fitted out for tho ensuing 
summer, and although tho Slates Genoial disapproved 
tho step,*il was earned out nevertheless. To hurry 
matters still further to a crisis. Van Tromp put 
hiiufeulf at the head of a squadron of forty ships at 
the eominciiccmont of May, and went sailing to the 
Dtiwns. As yet tho English and Dutch republics 
wore nominally at poiico with each otlier, but little 
failed to kindle the flaino of war, and Van Tromp 
was detei mined to apjdy tho torch. 

There wore not wanting gi-ounds for coming to a 
collision, yineo tho time of Elizabeth, the English 
government had cl.iimod tlio right, wliich had 
generally been bubmitted to, that the ships of other 
fiations should stuko the flag before its own, when 
passing thiough tho Cliannol, or tho !Sb-called “ narrow 
seas.” Being a mere matter of courtesy, not at all 
infringing upon llieir pocuniaiy interests, dearest to 
them of all others, tho Dutch hsA hitherto made no 
objection to c^oncode the demand ; bu*l Admiral Van 
Tromp, on sailing for the Strji^t^of Dover, dotormined 
to make it a point of dispute, aifd, if possible, a com- 
mencement for hostilities, in both of whi(!h he suo- 
ceoded to the extent of his desires. Tho fleet of tb^ 
Cummoiyi^Uh, consisting of not more than twenty 
small vessels, under the command of Robert Blake, 
colonel a regiment of lx.^rse during the civil war, 
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* and rocojiUy Iimointod ** Sea Gcreral,” wasljringat 
anchor in the Downs when Van Tronip approaclied 
with his forty ships, on tho 19th of May, and sailed 
ut onc^o right into tho midst of it, under tho pretence 
of being driven onward by stress of weather. The 
c:reuse.wafl accepted, but at the wmie time the Dutch 
admiral was srimmoned to lower his flag as usual before 
ihe English, which lio refused, declaring ho l^^d no 
orders from tho Council of the Admiralty of tho 
United Ih-ovinoes. A second summons followed 
qui(jk]y in tho wake of the first, to which Van Tromp 
re]>licd l)y ranging his squadron in battle order, and 
pouring a broadside into Blake’s flag-ship. Tho 

' noceasary consequencovwas au action which, continucid 
for fou^i;3P»>^ ended in the flight of the Dutch, who 
laid one shipTalcen fi’om them and another sunk, and 
did not stop in their retreat till getting to tho TexeL 
It was thoflist time Vait Tromp liad boon made to 
flv on his native elopaent; ho had driven all tho 
arlmirals of Spain and ’France before him, and was 
doroatod now by an English colonel of dragoonSL 

‘ Tho victory, diio to nothing but the undannied 
bjavery of tho men under Blake’s « command, young 
sailors but old soldiers, who inverted all Hho rules 
of naval w^ufaro atj hitherto understood by storming 
sliipslike fortresses, and falling upon tho enemy as m | 
a cavaliy charge, crcalod tho greatest enthusiasm all 
through England, but an equal despondeiAcy in tho 

• Uxiteil rrovuiccs. However, there was a wide con- 
flict of opinion in tho latter country as to the stops next 
lo be taken. The people, waiiilu- and proud of their 
dearly-bought independence, were ojamouring for a 
continudtiem of hostilities, to wi|io out tho disgrace 
of thoir flag, while tho upper classes and leading 
politi('al men, having a df>eper stake in the com- 
lucroial prospeiily of(<,ho republic than the mass of 
tti’oir fcllow-oiliztjns, t(X)k an opposite view, arguing 
tJiat a jirolongod contest witli England, kindred jn 
race, in inslitutions,^and in religion, would bo unwise 
to tlio highest degree, resulting, even if directly suc- 
cessful, in nothing, else but tho fresh asa iidaiicy 
of tho great liomaii -Viidholic ^powers of Euiopo and 
oF that sj)irit of dospiiijjjmi ipid of repression which 
(‘ver had been, and prol^jil ly would long continue to 
lie, the direst foe of tluir ^^ation. The latter view, 
bv far the highest and ihost statosmanliko, prevailed 
at once m the States General; and little more than a 
week after tho n(»ws of tho naval on eunter between 
Van 'rromp and Blake Jiad reached the Hague, it was 
resolved by thoni to wend a new ambassador to 
England, uistmctcd to apologise for what had 
occurred, and to offer fiesh bu ms of peace and amity. 

In oixler lo show in a sinking manner tho import-* 
{Uict3 atla<;hod to*^he mission, tho rulers of the re- 
public selected as their ropresontativo in the negotia- 
tions wnh ilio Comnumwealth the nigliest dignitaiy 
of the state, Adiiau^i^auw, Grand Bensionary of the 
Ujiited J’lovinccs. Pauw anived in London early 
in Juno, 1652, loss thUi^threo weeks after tho engage- 
ment in tho Downs, and on the eleventh of ihe month 
had his first audience with the Council of State. In 
his address ho represented tho naval combat that liad 
t&kon place as an “unlucky chance,” andTi^^i “uir* 
happy accident,” throwing the blame of it^oqually 
upon \*att Tromp and Bl|^ ko, but adding tlfiit/ there 


was nothing his government had mbre at heart 
that wliat had thus occurred shouU he wholly laid 
aside and forgotten, or treated < 08 % thing^ ihat had 
never happenedf. Ho moreover pixipCaed itll 
further hostilities should bp instantly etop^ on 
both sides, and that the treaty ofl union c^d fiUiauoo 
should bo proceeded with, consenting in the utban- 
while,^ in the name of tho States General,^ that JJio 
honour of tho flag of England should be paid strictly 
in tho manner desired by tho Council of State. 1 1 
"was almost impossible for a government respecting 
itself to go further in self-humiliation ; but it was 
not enough for the rulers of the Commonwealth, 
They had begun to laste of tho sweets of victory in 
a new form, and they now yearned for more. If 
a colonel of dragoons had beaten the most renowned 
admiral living in a soa fight, what might not* a 
general do ^ , 

But it was not mere vain consideration of glory 
that incited tho action of Crontwoll and his friondeft 
Complex as wfro tho motives of the men whoso ^ 
ams and whexe brjiins had upset tho throne of the 
Stuarts, and outrootod despofisip^ all had one hi^h 
object in common, wliich w'as the gieatness of Eng- 
land. t\Tid they saw that for Etiglaud to bo truly 
great it was an indisjieiisable nocossily that she slumld 
be sovereign upon the seas, and seeing this they 
preparefii to wiostle for tho sovereignty. Therefore, 
in replying lo tho address of the Grand Pensionary, 
the Coinicil of State, speaking in the name of the 
commons, took a lofty lone. They said that, oom- 
biuing what had passed on tho IDtli of May with tho 
greai marittmo preparations that had been going on 
for months in tjio United l^*ovinoes, with tho 
notorious protection given to the bitter enomiQp^of 
tlio Common wealth, they could not. ccJfisentto fo/givo 
and forget tho combat in tlio Downs as a simplo 
“unhappy ac^^ident.” It would bo necessary, the 
Council stated, to guard tho nation of England from 
a similar outrage hereafter, and tho negotiations of 
the treaty of peace could not be resumed till tho 
wound infiicte<^had Iwien Kcaled. In tho meanwhile, 
till this was done, theyJiad to seek, as occasion offered^ 
reparation for thu wiongs alrec^dy sulfored, as well as 
security for tho fttiire. To this stem communication, 
amounting to little loss than an open challenge 
for a renewal of hostilities, the Giand Pensionary* 
made a humble rejoinder, proffering fresh ajxilogics 
for the past, and inquiring to know what was tho^ 
“reparation” demanded by the Council of State. 
Tho reply was « that jthe matter might form tho sub- 
ject of a s[>ocial treaty, but that preparatory to it the 
Slates General would have to pay a compensatiou for 
tho expenses and losses sustained by the Common- 
wealth through the hostile prooeodings of the Utiited 
Fi evinces, the damages of which had been calculated 
to represc^jb tho sum of one million six hundred and 
eighty-one thousand eight hundred and sixteen pounds 
sterling. On roporting this message to his government 
She ambassador at Ince received letters recall, the 
demand of tho millicfti dhd a half having touched tho 
rulers 6f tho Netherlands in their tenderest feelings ; 
and on the aoth of June Adrian Fauw took his 
farewell afidienoo of the Council of State. A week 
after, on the 9tb of July, a proclamation was issued 
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by. parliament Jrfecjlarmg war against the United into tlio North Sea,^ Being hem, rdfeolved to fall 
Irovjinoes. THedocument, enmnaraiing the causes npon. Blake before going back to tho Channel, loudly 
wfaidh brought ^Commonwealth to grasp the ^pressing his determination to annihilate rash 
sword) as last appeal to justice, dwelt ohiedy on the intruder upon the seas, who hud dared to treat 
fiiots that the pretendoy to the English crown had citizens of tho “ocean republic” witli so much 
been long under the open pro^tion of the Dulch contumely. But Plako, after dispoising tho fleet of 
govet-nmen^; that the expedition against Scotland fishing busses, had captuj'od tw-o Dutch merchantmen, 
Lada boon fitted out at tlie Hague ; that the States and sear<Jhing for more, ha<l gono to the Orkney 
General had been culpably remiss in punishing the Islands, expecting some valuable cargoes to float into 
murderers of Dr. Donlaus ; tlmt they had connived his wSy in that neighbourhood, while ondoavouring 
at the indignities put upon Oliver St. John, tliat^ to got homo by rounding North Britain. After some 
they had fitted out one hundred and fifty ships of war search, Van Tromp camo up with BJako botw^oen tho 
whUe peace negotiations were yet pending; and that Orkneys and Shetlancls; but again, while proceeding 
blood had been shed in a most unjustifiable manner by to attack, tho elements turned against him. A * 

the attack of Admiral Van Tromp upon tho Englisn storm arose, which, ^aitoriug^is shinypjin direo^ 
fleet in the Downs. In conclusion, the proclamation tions, of'mpellod hinl to retreat ; anifmstead of tlio 
declared that for the issue of their cause parliament ninety sliips with which he had loft, he only brought 
now depended, not on sfiy policy or stron^h of men, back to Amsterd{|m. •Airived here, the same 


fiiots that the pretondof to the English crown had 
been long under the open protection of the Dulch 
goveft'nmenf; that the expedition against Scotland 
Lada been fitted out at the Hague ; that tho States 
General had been culpably remiss in punishing the 
murderers of Dr. Donlaus ; tlmt they had connived 
at the indignities put upon Oliver St. John, that 
they had fitted out one hundred and fifty ships of war 
whUe poane negotiations were yet pending ; and that 
blood had been shed in a most unjustifiable manner by 
the attack of Admiral Van Tromp upon tho Englisn 
fleet in the Downs. In conclusion, the proclamation 
declared that for the issue of their cause parliament 
now depended, not on jyiy policy or stron^h of men, 
but upon the goodness and assistance of God. 

• I’ho war commencod, immediately after tho issue 
of the proclamation, with oxtiaoidinajy energy. Sir 
George Ayscoiigh, a veteran of tlio civil war, who, 
like Blake, had tuTa^ed ^readily and genially from a 
horse captain to a ship's«captain, liad just returned to 
Iho Thames fiom a eruiso in tho West Indies, during 
whioli he had conquered Baibadoes ; and to strengthen 
his little fleet Cromwell ordered H certain number of 
foot soldiers to be drafted fi om every regimeiA in the 
nrmy for naval sorviee. Five lunrdred men were 
shipped immediately in this manner, and brought at 
once into action, Ayscotigh, in leaving the river, 
falling in with a fleet of foj*ty Dutch merchantmen, 
escorted by four men of-war. In a short bf^tle, 
fought iai tho novel EnJ^lish foshion of the soldiers 
stoijning tlie enemy's ships, treatin*g them like mere 
wiJbaain ftfl'tresAjS somowLat insooiiro In their founda- 
• tion, tlio Dutch were utterly defeated, one third of 
them being captured or destroyed, and tlio rest forced 
to 1‘un on the I^onch coast, where most of them wore 
wrecked? In the iiieanlime, whilo Ayscough was 
executing cavalry charges in the Oliannel, Blake, 
looking foi prizes fiirtlioa north, fell in, midway 
between tho coasts of Scotlaiuh and the Kothei lands, 
with a fleet of six Ifundrcd herriiig busses, riidily 
laden, and protected by twelve nien.of-war. Attack- 
ing tho latter at once with fierce impetuosity, ho 
toptured nine of tho ships and sanTc throe, after 
which, taking possession of the cargoes of the fisher- 
men, bo sent them homo, with the advice to take to 
grow cabbages and make cheese, instead of venturing 


populace who but a few months iH^foro had worshipped 
him as a demigod, publicly hooied him in tho streets, 
whilo Ao government dcpi ivod him gf his offices and 
dignities. In tho. eyes of every Dutch patriot Van 
Tromp's offenco% wore unpardonable, no victory 
having bdfm gained, and all the heiTings lost. 

Their anger did not incline the i*epublicans of tho 
TiOw Countries to prosecute hostilities with less energy 
I than before ; and a new fleet having been fitted out, 
it left tho Toxol at tho beginning of September. To 
the chief command of this aimamont, consisting of 
sixty-four ships of war of the largest size, tlie States 
Genend ap^iint^^ Cornelius Do Witt, memboT of one 
of tlio most iUuejjrious families of tho United Provinces, 
while under him, as lieutenant, served Michel Adrian- 
zoon De Buy ter, consideregi jpferior to no sea.capfain 
of the ago, except Van Tspmp. • On tho 28 th of 
September, the Dutch fleet, ^ sweeping giandly up 
the ('hannol, hove in sight of Blake’s sqnadion nem* 
South Foreland, and a tew shots having been 
exchanged on both sides, preparations wore made for 
a general battle. But at this moment dissensions 
broke out between De Witt and De Kuyier, tho 
flamer desiring an iniinpdiato combat, and the latter 
counsolling a short postponement, to bring up several 
ships that wore lagging in the rear. While the 
Dutch admirals were disputing, Blake fell upon tlumi, 
and after a few Uouis’ fight drove thorn back with 
great loss as far as tho moutli of the Scheldt. The 
defeat caused a fresh uprising of the mob of 


wnicn, taking possession ol the cargoes oi the hshor- deloat caused a tresh upnsing ot the mob ot 
men, ho sent thorn homo, with the advice to take to Amsterdam, and tho weathercock of popular favoui 
grow cabbages and make cheese, instead of venturing swinging round once more, De W itt and De Buytoi 
upon iho high seas, the property ctf the Common- were condemned as Van Tromp bad been before, and 
wealth of England. ^ the latter reinstated in power, there being no othei 

The extraordinary boldness of tho proceedings man of note to take liis j>laco. This time, to roimii 
of both Ayscough and Blake roused tho l)utch to the disgrace of his former failnresVthe old sea hero 
frantic wrath ; and thinking of nothing but retalia- went to work wiUi the utmost skill os well as caution, 
tion, tho renowned admiral of the republic rushed and stealing up to tho Do^NTifl, succeeded in pouncing 
forth from the Texel, taking with him eighty of" upon the English fleet by suipriA, of defeating Blake, 


goodly "prizes in the shape spice-laden Indiaiuen while Van Tromp, as an insult to tho Commonwealth, 


returning to Amsterdam. An engagement seemed im- 
minent, but at tho moment Van Tionip was making 
his preparatioas for it, a dead calm came (ft, followed 
by fa south-wbsterly gale, which drove back 

f •• 


put up a broom at the masthead of his ship, and kept 
Bailing ap and down the Straits of Dover, declaring 
he wouIq sweep the English for ever from tie seas. 
But th^ “for over** ba)»V lasted two months. 
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Having been refchinod for the wfnter tnonths in the 
harbours of the Thames and the Medway, Blake 
came out again etirly in February, 1663, with seventy- 
nine sail, and on the 18th of the month formed a line 
right aciross the Channel, between Portland Bill and 
(^ape jua Jloguo, to offer battfe to Van IVomp, who 
was coming up southward, in charge of a homeward- 
lioiind fleet of three hundred morcbantnien. The 
figlit lasted all day, without any decided sncc^^ss on 
either side, and was renewed on the IDth, the 20th, and 
the 2l8t of February, the navies of the Commonwealth 
and of the Dutch republic hanging together, drifting 
^wifh the tides, and struggling for supremacy, like 
^ monsters of the sea crigaged in death combat. But at 
last, oii^Rciu;:vth day of the Itottle, British pluck 
and dating carried everything "before it. Though 
determined to hold out to the utmost, Van Tromp, 
Ijaving seen eleven mon-of-war and thirty mcroharit- 
mou captured bcfoio hV eyes, found himself compelled 
to fctioat, to save the rest, and taking advanta|;;o of a 
(Ink night ahd favourable winds, her fled jnecipi- 
lattdy towards the mouth of the ‘Maas. No Dutch 
admiral over after put up the broomfat the jrnasthoad. 

Viidoiious at homo and abroad, the Oommonwealth 
at this moment scorned finnly established, and yet 
Ihcic was approaching a ciisis in its fortunes. 
Successful in every entorjirise as had *been the 
goveinrncnt founded on the ruins of the throne of 
('fiarlos 1., there was in reality a great source of 
weakness at the xviy base of it, in the defectiveness 
of its legal title. 1 1 was not only thut the House of 
Comm<uis, in which was vested the supretno power of 
the realm, was no strictly representative assembly, 
but merely the paj^t of one, a “Bump parliament,” as 
it was expressively called ; but oven considered as the 
fraction of a body created by the nation, it did not 
reflect tlie ]>opular will, nearly half a goneiution 
li.'iving claj)sed since its members had been elected. 
Tho fabric was manifestly held together only, and 
kept in all the outward appearances of life and 
strcngtli by tho matchless power and gei^lus of a 
fr.ijiglo man, yet this man agaiu was invested with no 
viMble mark of high authur*ity, and in an altogether 
inicerlain }»osition. Thougli without Cromwell 
neither tho Kum]r parliament,” nor its executive 
or gan, the Coiincjl of State, could hope to live d single 
moiill), yet nominally tlio conqueror of three kingdoms 
was tJioir servant, liable to bo dismissed at any 
moment, and to be stripped of wliat titles and 
dignities hc' enjoyed by a ineio vote. The situation, 
entirely unnatural, and full of peril for the stability 
of the Commonwealth, became still more so through tJio 
constant jctdous;^ evinced by tho members of tho' 
House of Commons against the man who, as they 
could not helj) confessing to tliera^elves, was vir- 
tually tljoir master.^ Tbei jealousy, at first hidden 
under more or .’ess of adulation, the voting of large 
sums of money, and qf tlio use of the royal palaces, 
to the victorious lor (? -general, gradually doveldped 
into a definite form h^ ever- renewed attempts 
to r educe, and, i^ possible, dissolve the army ; and 
not bmng entirely successful, through the^ 
rosishinco of 11 le troops themselves, otTorts wd^*o made 
to dimmish tlie influence of the commande^-in-chief 
by vesting i^ine of his foncUons in tho Council of 


State* Ciomwell, on his P^rt, retaliated by $ee)iai% 
to get rid of the House of OommeK^ altogether. It 
appeared no very difficult ta8k,*a8 tho «Ramp patlia- 
ment” stiffered under decided unpopularity, and its 
mcmboi^ were being looked* upon by tho population 
at largo as more impostors, so that on a Juo au^ount 
of pressure being applied by Cromwell^ parliament 
found itself compelled to resolve upon its Own 
dissolution, ajrd the meeting of a new representative 
assembly. The vote to this effect, although come to 
with great relnctanbo, rather increased than allayed 
themutcry against tho “ Bump,” inasmuch as tho date 
for tho dissolution had been fixed at three years' 
distance, while tho people wore all but unanimous in 
demanding that it should take place at once. Here 
was a groat opportunity for Cromwell, and ho 
neglected not to take advantage of it. If an 
obnoxious House of Commons *was deaf to tho call of 


In consoquendh, tho lord-gonoral resolved upon ove/- 
thi owing parliament by the «ame engine which 
already had served him to ujfset a throne. 

It whs in February, 1663, while Blake was beating 
Van Tromp in tho Channel, taking for ever tho broom 
from IJutch mastheads, that tho conflict between 
Cromwell and the House of Commons reached its 
height. In consequence of tho constantly-reiterated 
demands of tlio people and tho army tliat a new 
parliament should be forthwith elected, the “ Rump ” 
iiad passed^ a vote, at the end of February, that it 
shoiAd dissolve on the 3id,of November following, 
and that the futuue number of rep^’esentatives in the 
IIouBo of Comivions should bo four, hundred, tt cbe 
cdectod by freeholders in counties, and owiiefs, or 
tenants in boroughs. But coupled with these ' 
provisions, introduced in a bill which had gone 
through the first reading, was tho importaii.t clause 
that tlio whole of the members of tho “ Kumx) ” should 
remain in tlieir seats, and be looked upon, without 
any fresh eleotiQns, ofe repfesentatives of the counties, 
or boroughs, which B&d originally returned them: 
This clause, evidently uiijnsf and arbitrary, was 
strenuously oppo^d by Cromw ell ; and on tho majority 
of tho couiraons insisting upon making it law, he 
summoned to his assistance an assembly of officers 
and members of the minority, to bring their united 
efforts to bear in defeating tlio bill. The questionr 
what to do should the “ Rump ” persevere in prolong- 
ing its own 6ki8t&ace was waimly debated at a 
oonfcronce hold at Croinweirs rooidenge at Whitehall, 
on tho erening of tho 19th of April, the meeting 
lastipg till midnight, and finishing without any 
definite decUion being arrived at, with tho under- 
standing that the discussioit should bo resumed the 
next morning. At tho appointed hour this day, 
Wednesday, uie 20tli of ^pnl, Cromwell's adherents 
assembled for fresR deliberation ; but they had not 
been long so engaged v^en a member of parliament, 
Colonel Ingoldsby, came hurrying up, tolling thorn 
that the majority of the commons Vere hunymg tho 
obnoxious^bill^ through all its stages, determined to 
make it law in spite of every oppoi^tion. It was 
e’videnf t^at farther talking now was utterly useless, 
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a!j4 that other rmeasureft miifit be taken to oxtinjiniitth 
the pretensions^ the “ Rump ” Cromwell, with that 
generars eye whioh«nevor failed him, in an instant 
paspod the position of, affairs, and declared his 
intention at onco to proceed to St. Stephen’s Chapel. 
“ It^ is not honest : yea, it is contrary to common 
honesty!” he exclaimed, in violent indignation; and 
ordering a company of muskoteeiu to follow in his 
steps, strode forward to Westminster. 

The commons were in anxious and excited discus- 
sion upon the bill for a now parliament when Oiom- 
woll entered the house. Tie ‘^eanie clad in plain 
black clothes, and giny worsted shakings, rind sat 
down, as he used to do, in an ordinary place,” listen- 
ing quietly to the debate going on. Wlicn it had 
proceeded for a short time* the deliberation flagged, 
all eyes being turned upon llie lord-geneial, so that, 
no other member •expressing a wish to say anything 
more, the Speaker nrcpared to put the question 
“ that the Bill do pass.” Before he could do so 
Cromwell arose fiom his seat, whis|}e]-ing to General 
Harrison, who was sitting near* him/ “ This is llie 
time!” So saying, he ‘fcrose up, put off his hat, and 
spake.” The speech was of eonsidorablo length, and 
although begun in ' a calm tone, Inifore long tissumed 
a character of extraordinary velwmenco and person- 
ality, such as had scarcely ever been hoard, within 
••the walls of St. Stephen’s. lie charged the members 
with self-seeking and lu-ofaneness ; w'ith frequent 
denials of justice, and numerous acts of oppression; 
with idolizing the lawyers, the constant insti nments 
of tyranny ; with neglecting the men who had shed 
their blood for the nujion, and encouraging Sheir 
enemies'; and with doing eveiythi«g to the end that 
they might i^uj>etuate their own* power, and -fill 
tlieir^own purses. Having gone thus far, Oiomwcdl 
on a sudden stopped in his speech, and leaving his 
seat, walked into the middle of the fiall, where ho 
piced yp and down, as if agitated by conflicting 
oniotions. Trescntly he Btain])ed on the floor, and 
at the signal the doors wore t hi own open, and a file 
of musketeers entered in*milifary oader. “You are 
•no parliriment!” Oroniwell bt^an ajjain; “I say, you 
aio no parliament : begone, and give place to houester 
moil I” On one of the menihcih renfoiist luting against 
the violence offered to them, the loj’d-gcnoral ex- 
claimed, angrily, “ (-omo, come, sir, I will put an end 
to your ])]-ating,” and then beckoned to the officer of 
• the musketeeis to clear the room. The woik was ac- 
complished in a few luiimtos, and without any exercise 
of force; the incml)eis, fifty-tlM-oe fli numhor, went 
hurrying to the dooi*in a stream, followed by the pas- 
sionate ejaculations of Oiomwcll, wlio had^ionnsihiug 
to say to each, by way of parting benediction, Soqie ho 
called drunk wds, otheis libertines, othois lobbers of 
the poor, ana others “ corrupt and unjust persons,” 
and “ following the devil’s commandment.” To Sir 
Hany Vane, leader of the house, who went out one 
of the last, he told that ho “ had nt) common honesty,” 
and on the accus(?d rotortipg tn a^isw words, ex- 
claimed, “ Oh, Sir Harry Vane, thou art a jir.»gler. 
The Lord delivef mo from Sir Hariy Vano!” All 
the members being gone, Cromwell went lUp to the 
Swaker’s tab]^, and flexing his eye on 1ho®mace, cried, 
“What shall wo do with this bauble ?” and then^ ^d- 
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dressing a musketeer, Take it away.” Ho thbn 
seized on the records, snatched the bill that lia<l 
been under debate from the table, oidorcd the deal’s 
to be locked, and went back to Whitehall. “ Among 
all the parliamontmen,” Whitlock recorded, “of 
whom many wore swosds, not one oftbicd to d?aw his 
sword against Cromwell, or to make the least resist- 
ance, hut all tamely departed.” The loid-goueral 
remarked, in his own forcible language, “ Wo did not 
hoar a dog bark at tlioir going.” 

There was, indeed, no dog barking in all England to 
lament the breaking up of an assembly which had 
long fallen into utter disrepute and contempt; 
the shouts and acclamations tf tJie P^ionle in fho^ 
streets plainly informing CYcAnwell tn? task ho 
Imd executed was, if not legal, yot ratified by the 
popular will, he proceeded to finish his work. After 
t^taying for a couple of^houis at Whitehall, narmting 
to the assembly, which was jtill sitting there, the 
yimtionlars of what he had done, the lord-general 
wont bn to ^)erby House, the mootiifg-plaoe of the 
Council of State. Entering the room whore the • 
members ^woro ohgaged in deliberation, lie told Ihein, 
in a short speech, that they repiesentcd no longei the 
oxoeiitive government of England, inasmuc^li as the 
power from which they derived their authority had 
ceased to exist. “Jf you aio met hero as private 
Tiorsons,” ho concluded his liarangue, “ you shall not 
txs disturbed, but if as a Council of State, this isYio 
jflaco for you. And since you cannot but know what 
was done in the morning, so take notice that tho 
parliament “is dissolved.” There was a short pause, 
after which John Bradshaw, president of the ('’oiinciJ 
of State, opened his lips. “ Sir,” Jio exclaimed, “ wo 
have hoaid what you did in the house in tho morning, 
and before many hours all England will hear it 
But, sir, you arc mistaken to tliink that the parlTa- 
nfent is dissolved, fur no power under licaven can 
dissolve them hut themselves. tTheriifore take yon 
notice of that.” Three other meinl>crs of the council 
added some words to tho same puiposo, but having 
given ill their piotest,tfnado no other show of lesist- 
anco, and quietly depaited. It was as if tho burden 
of iinpopulaiity under which tho “Rump” was 
suffering was weighing too liouvjly upon them even 
to attempt upholding the dignity of their position, 
and thus they slij)p(Ml away, withdrawing quietly into 
private life. 'J’heir wilhdiawal was followed by 
addi esses fioin all parts oi' tho country, thanking the 
loid-gerieral for what ho had done, and congratulating 
tho nation upon having been dcliveied fiom the 
ty lanny of the small knot of men holding thomsolvbs 
^forth as loprosentativcs of the people, hut incapable 
of being its governors. Only a single address in 
favour of the tliwpcrsed House of Commons was 
presented by a dozen cilizisns o^IiOndon, proving the 
smallness of the minority attached to it. There were 
many who disapproved the illegal act of Cromwell, 
but few, if any, who doubted *that he alone was the 
only possible guide and •ruler of tho Commonwealth, 

The first stop of Cromwell, after having made 
^himself nj:)Soluto master of tho government, was Jo 
issue a# proclamation to tlio people, defending Ins 
condnet^in forcibly dissolving .0 House of C’ommons. 
Tho document, dated the ?ltrd of April, ^ind headed, 
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** A Declaration of the Lord Oen^'al and his Oounoil 
of OfiScors/’ went fully and at great length into the 
caneeB wliich had bi Ought about the step for the 
dissolution, justifying it, in very dignified language, 
as absoluiely indispOnsfible for the peace and welfare 
of tlie fi5alm, “ Alter it had pleased God,” it began, 
“ not only to reduce Ireland, and give in Scotland, 
but so marvellously to appear for his prsoplo at 
Worcester, that those nations were brought ^ to a 
g]'eat degree of peace, and England to perfect quiet, 
and thereby the Parliamont had opportunity to give 
iho people tlie harvest of all their labours, blood, and 
^tr^^asurc, and to settle a duo liberty, both in reference 
*io ci'/il and spiritual things, whereunto they were 
(obliged By lilt*;; duty, ih^ir ongagoments, as also the 
great and wonderful things which God wrought for 
them, it was matter of much grief to the good and 
woll-affectod of tho land tlo obrorve tho little pit)gre^ 
which was made thoivin.” After enumerating tho 
main points of neglect of the members of parliament 
in accomplishitig “ those ends which Gc d,his people, 
and the whole nation expected from them,” tho 
“ lleclaration ” stated that if this had bo^ allowed 
to proceed, “tin Cause whicli the Lora hath so 
greatly blessed, ami bome witness to, must have 
languished under their hands, and by degrees bo 
wholly lost, and tho lives, liberties, and comforts 
of tho people be delivered into their enemies* hands.” 
It* then went on: “All which being sadly and 
seriously considered by the honest })COide of this 
nation, as well as by tho army, a,iA wisdom and 
direction being sought from the' Loud, it seemed to 
be a duty incumbent upon us, who had seen so much 
of tJjo power and presence of God going along with 
us, to consider of some more effectual means to secure 
tljo Cause which tlie ^ood people of this Common- 
wealth had been so long oiigagod in, and tor establish 
righteousness and peace in those nations. And after ' 
much clobate it W8S judged necessary and agreed 
upon that tho supremo authority should bo by llio 
Parliament devolved upon known persons, fearing 
God, and of aj)provod integrity, and tho government 
of tiio Common wealth committed unto them for a 
lime, as the most hopeful way to encourage and 
eonntenanco all God’s people, reform tho law, and 
administer justice iiupartially, hoping thereby the 
people might forgot monarchy, and und(3rstanding 
their tnio interests in the election of successive Par- 
liaments, may have the government settled upon 
a time basis, without hazaid to this glorious Cause, 
or necessitating to keep up armies for the defence of 
tlie same. And being still resolved to iiso all maans 
]H)Ssible to avoid .<;*xtraordinary courses, wo prevailed' 
with alioui twenty members of parliament to give us 
a conft'rrnce, with whom wo freo^y and plainly 
debated tho neccssitv and justness of our proposals 
on that behalf, and did evidence that those, and not 
tho Act under their copsidoration, would most probably 
bring forth something Viiisworahle to that work, Iho 
foundation whereof God himself hath laid and is now 
carrying on in the world, the which, notwithstanding, 
fij^and no aocei^tamx^ but instead iheroof it was offered 
that the way was still to continue this present. Parliop 
men!** Such were the main reasons assigned by 
Cromwell “ make an ei/i to this Parliament.” 


There was nothing said in tho << Dqplaratjott” a8|t6 
the form of government that was t^ bs established 
in place of the dissolved parliament and Council of 
State. Though more than king in power, Cromwell 
was not in a position to assume the outward arttributes 
of kingsiiip, the basis of his autBority reding in Uie 
anny, attached in overwhelming majority to •re* 
publican principles, and more and more verging* in 
tho same direction. On tho other hand, the eauing 
upon tho scene of a now parliamont odUld not but 
I iuterfero with tho plans of the lord-goneral, he 
holding sincerely to the conviction that until tho 
Commonwealth had been firmly estahlishedi and 
secured against all enemies, foreign and domestic, 
tlio supremo authority ought to concentrated in 
one hand, and cmanato «from a single source. It 
seemed a difficult and almost impossible task thus to 
prop absolutism upon democrAcy and Cromwell in 
attempting to solve it had recourse to somewhat 
singular means. Assembling at^Whitchall a numbef 
of military loaders and state officials, a day or fwo 
after tho dispof sion of the “ Hump,” he told thorn that 
ho had resolved to Bnmmon« from all parts of the 
realm, a novel kipd of reprdfeentativo body, consist- 
ing of •* known persons, men fdhring God, and of 
approved integrity ,**,all of thorn carefiflly selected by 
himself,^ with the assistance of a council of ministers. 
This council, made up of thirteen persons, nine 
officers of the amy and four mem hem of tho dissolved 
I parliament, Cromwell nominated forthwith, and then 
set to work, williout loss of a single day, to constituto 
the new power in tho state, meant to both legisla- 
tive laid administrative, which he was bent upon 
erecting, Ciroulaiifi wore sonf arouT'd to tho principal 
ministers and prgaohors, known for their piety oribo 
influence they possessed, to consult with tteii^ con- 
gregations as to tho fittest individuals to l)o entrusted * 
with the hi^ position of representatives of ^1 
religious and God-fearing men in tho realm, and long 
lists of names having come in reply, the lord-general 
and his assistants set themselves to make the selec- 
tion. Tho wutjj^ wa^ canned out with the* greatest 
care and minuteness, the character of every person • 
submitted for chMce being tvoi^hed and scrutinized 
in all important* particulars, first by the thirteen 
councillors, ar\d tnen by Cromwell himself, who 
undertook the final revise of the list prepared by his * 
assistants. There issued from the scrutiny thus 
elaborately gone through ono hundred and thirty-* 
nine names, of which six from Ireland, five from 
Scotland, six from Whiles, and tho rest, ono hundred 
and twenty-two, from England and ^ tho whole of 
these were inserted accordingly in writs for tho now 
parliament of the Commonwealth. 

The wnt of summons to each of tho^ hundred and 
thirty -nine persons was signed by the lord-general 
alone, and of singular brevity and directness of pur- 
pose. “ Forasmuch,** it ran, “ as upon the dissolution 


of tho late Parliament it oocame necessary that the 
peace, sfldety^, d g<l>d ^vemmont of this Oommon- 
wealtb should bo proVioed for, and in order thereunto 
divers persons fearing God, and of Approved fidelity 
and honestv, are by myself, with the advice of my 
oounoil of officers nominated, to whbm the great 
c^r^e an^ trust of so weighty affairs is to ^ cefie- 
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initted, and bafing good assoranoe of /our love tO| | 
aifi courage fcfr Ood, and the interest of His Cause, 
and of the goofT^ple of thia Commonwealth;-—!, 
Oliver Cromwell, Captain-General and Commander-in- 
Chiof of all the armies^ aud forces raised and to be 
raised within this Commonwealth, do hereby summon 
and«i'oqiiir6 you, being one of the persons nominated, 
po^nally to be and appear at the Council Chamber 
commonly known or called by the name of the 
Council Chamber at Whitehall, within the city of 
Westminster, upon the fourth day of July next* 
ensuing the date hereof, then and there to tako upon 
you the said txiist, unto which you are herebj' called, 
and appointed as a member for the county of ... . 
And hereof you are not to fail. Given under my 
hand and seal, the sixth day of June, 1053, Oliver 
Cromwell.** All the persons summoned, with the 
exception of two, ^lado their appearance at the ap- 

I >ointed day at Whitehall, whore a largo apartment 
tad been prepared fo» their reception, with a table on 
on# side, and chairs in a circle around^ The assembly, 
as regarded rank, birth, and education, was a more 
ntixed one than eg^y paiiiamonl; or representative 
parliament. England haa ever seen, comprising both 
the highest and lovaest degrees of the social Jaddor. 
Thoio were several members of the extinct House of 
Lords, and a few “ gentlemen wlft) had estates but 
there wore also a groat many shopkeepers, as^well as 
' “ artificers of the meanest trades,** together with a 
number of persons so utterly obscure, or of occupa- 
tions supposed to bo so iinsuited for law-making, that 
the mere mentioning of their names was provocative 
of ridicule* There came to place themselves o^i fho 
chairs iy the Council CltsunlHjr at Whitehall, scions^of 
the houses of Momague, of Lisle, and of Howard, 
Alimy'al illakcf the sea hero, and other men of fame 
, and renown ; but at their side sat Praisogod Barehoiio, 
a leather sollei of Fleet Sti-cot, a wortliy man, it was 
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said, and of unimpeachable character, but little suited 
by habit and training to bike in the govommont 
of a groat nation. Popular wit^i; laying hold of th(y 

name of tHo leather dealer, soon*. raised him to hiffhor 

• _ 


distinction than gny of his colleagues, giving the 
assembly summoned by Cromwell the title of the 
“ Barebone Pafliament.*^ 

'I’fao reception of the new lawgivers at Whitehall 


was of more than rcgmblioansimplicijiy.* ** Aflor each 
person,” says a contemporary account, “ had given in 
a ticket of his name, they all ontered the room, and 
sat down in the chairs appointed for them, round 
about the tablo. Thou his excellency the lord-general, 
standing by the window oppossite to the middle of 
the table, and as many of the oilleers of the army ' 
as tlie rpom could well contain, sumo on his right 
hand, and others on his left and about him.*’ All 
the ifiombers being seated and uncovered, Cromwell 
took off his hat, and with his hands resting on a chair, 
pronounced a brief introductory spobch. “Gentle- 
men,” bo exclaimed, “ I suppose the summons that 
hath liecn instrumental to bring you hither givog 5^BltP 
well to understand tJio occasion uf bejwg here, 
Ilowboit, I have sonyo thing farther ffSiinpart to you. 
which is an instrument drawn up by the consent and 
adyico of the principal ofiic«rs of tlio army, which is a 
little more significant tlrian th^ letter of the summons* 
Wo have that here to tender ym, and somewhat like- 
wise im say fijj: our own exoiioration, which wo hope 
mdy bo somewhat farther for y<mr satisfaction. And • 
without seeing sit hero somowhat uneasily, by 
reason of*tho scanlness of the room and heat of the 
weather, T shall contract myself With respect there 
unto.” With these words Cromwell took off his 
cloak, giving it to an officer near liim, and then pre- 
pared to explain all that, ho had to say. The juomiso 
to “contract** his words was not strictly fulfilled, 
tho speech ho delivered lasted above two hours, full, 
like all his oratipns, of historical iiarmtivo, reflections, 
arguments, quotations, commentaries, interpolations, 
allusions to fho* past, and speculations on tho future, 
but novertholcBH, in all its length, listened to with 
breathless attention. He had not Viitton his speeoJi, 
nor any notes before him to gyido his memory, aiul 
tho thick mass of his thoughts, as ho wont on, appeaitd 
to. crowd in upon him with irresistible foico, while 
he aUandonod himself to tlieir cujrent. All the wliilo 
tlio extraordinary assembly of men which ho had 
calletl together sat before him, their eyes riveted on 
his, and listening to cycry sound from his lips as to 
a voice from heaven. 

I Oiomwell began by reminding his hearers of the 
great events they had witnessed from the opening of fho 
Long Farlianiont to the Imttle of Worcester, the civil 
war, the trial of tho king, the defeat of his son, tho 
subjugation of Scotland and Ii’cland, “ those strange 
windings and turnings of I’lovidenoo, those very 
great appearances of God in crossing Jind thwarting 
tho jmrixises of men, that Ho might raise up a poor 
and cont(‘mptible company of men, neither versed in 
Military affairs, nor having much natural projpensity 
to thorn, simply by their owning a*(lrinciplo ol godli- 
ness and rcligi^.*’ He then passed in review his 
conflict with the House of Commons, declaring that 
the members whom he had*beon*tjomppllod to disperse 
and K>end back to thoir homes, had shown tliemselvos 
entirely unwilling either to #fi6ct tho reforms which 
the nation demanded, or to dfssolvo voluntarily, and 
restore to tho people their right of suffrage. Tho 
lawyers, he said, hem spent three months in disputing 
^hout tjuid' veritable meaning of tho word “ incum- 
branoes,*’ without ootmng to an agreement, and seveml 
conferentos which had Its obtained, with great dif 
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fidnltjy, between dcstingtuelied offiesrs of the army and 
political leaders in the House of Commons, had uni- 
formly ended in tho assertion of the latter that ** theper- 

E ation of the paryament can alone save tho nation.” 

they been allowed to go on any longer, ho said, 

“ tlie Eberties of tho nation WQuld have been ilmiwn 
away into the hands of those who had never fought for 
it, and upon this we thought it our duty not to suffer 
it : and upon this tho house was dissolved, even jyhon 
the SyKjakor was going to put the last question.” 
Cromwell then went on to dwell upon the principles of 
good government, advisnig his hearers to bo, above 
all. impartial, ‘*to ho as just towards an unbeliever 
as iCov'ards a believer, ’’'to bo “ faithful with tho Saints,” 
and to l!fe VlrF^much' moved with the infirmities of 
the Saints.” “ Tliereforo, I beseech yon,” ho continued, 
rising into eloquence, on touching tlio great subject of 
religious toleration, “ liaVe a cwo of the whole flock I 
Love the sheep, love tho lambs ; love all, tender all, 
cherish and eountenanco all : in all things that arc 
good. And if the poorest Christian, the irost mistaken 
‘llhiistian, shall desire to live peaceably and qinVtly 
under you: 1 say, if any shall desiw but lead a 
life of godliness and honesty, lot him be protected,” 
After giving his reasons fur summoning a legislative 
assembly different fiom any that had yet existed, in 
the all-abounding nocossity “ to choose men that fear 
the Lord, and will praise the Lord, fruch as tho T^rd 
haVh formed for himself,” Ciomwell eoncluded by 
quoting tho song of David winch his aiiny had 
in toned on the field of Dunbar, “that famous Psalm, 
sixty-eighth Psalm, which indeed, is a glorious 
prophecy of the Gospel Ciiurches.” Dwelling on the 
words of the inspiied singer, Crouiweirs speech rose 
into tho loftiest lorvour of onihiisiasm. “Indeed,” 
ho exclaimed, “ tho tir inph of LIjo Psalm is exceeding 
high and groat, and God is accomplishing it. And 
the close of it, that closelh wdth iny heart, and I 
doubt not with yours, ‘The Loul sJiakes tho hills 
and mountains, and they retd.’ Y(»a, God hath a 
hill too, * an high hill as tho hill of Dashan, and tho 
chariots of God aie fw^enty thousand, even thousands 
i)l*angtds, and God will dwell upon tins hill fur ever.’” 

“ Amen !” exclaimed tho assembly. 

The limidied and thiity-ringlit ])ersons called 
togolhor by Cioinwidl began their woik the day ! 
after ho had addressed them at Whileliull. Meeting 
within tlie chapel of St. Stephen’s, appropriated to the 
sittings of the House of Commons, they began by 
receiving and jujtting ujioii record u mcsbagofiom the 
lord-gonoral, w hich devolved upon them the supreme 
legislative authority, but at the same time imposed 
an obligation not, .to retain the same for longer than 
hixteen months, or till tlio drd of November, lG5d. 
Three months before this tei-m, the,y were to mako 
choice of other persons to succeed them, wlio in their 
turn wm e not to sit longer than a year, repeating the 
I process of electing th<jir successors. ^J'ho stipulations 
of tho message haviijg boon approved of, a long 
debate took place as to wdiofju'r tlicy should assume 
the name and title of pailiament, wliich was settled 
if the affirmative by sixty-live against forty-six 
votes. Next they elected a Speaker, tho' choice 
falling upon Francis Kouse, provost of E^on, and 
member for^Truro in th/* dissolved House of Com- 
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mons, who having taken tho chair, jt was ordei]^ 
that tho mace, which liad boon rotg^ed, should do 
again laid on the table, and that^inlul other respects 
tho usages and customs of parliament should bo 
adhered to. The first day pf tho roOTlat sittings 
under a Speaker was devoted* entirmy^ tp pious 
exorcises, different from those in use by tho fo liner 
House of Commons by there being no sermon fnom 
any recognised clergyman or minister, the whole 
consisting in a series of spontaneous prayers and 
exhortations from the members themselves. On tho 
day after it was resolved to issue a proclamation to 
the people, explaining tlio aims and objects they had 
in view. “ W e declare ourselves to be the Parliament 
of the Commonwealth of England,” tho document 
began, and then set forth the aspirations of tho new 
lawgivers in a strain of deep humility. “ When we 
look upon ourselves,” they said„ “ wo are much afraid 
and tremblo at the mighty work and heavy weight 
before ns, which we j nelly ncknoWledgo far above and 
quite beyond oJit strength to wield or poise, so tnat 
wo oft ciy out, and, say with .Tohoshaphat, ‘0 Lord, 
wo know not what to do, l^ut cur eye is towarus 
thee!’ We hope that God, in His groat and freo 
guodntv^, will not forsake His people ; tliat we may 
bo fitted and used instruments in His hand ; that 
all oppi cssing yokes may be broken, and all burdens 
removed, and the loins also of tho poor and needy 
may bo filled with blessing; that all nations may 
turn their swoids and spears into ploughsliaros and 
pruninghooks ; tliat the wolf may feed with the 
lamb, and tho earth bo full of the knowledge of God, 
as wivtcts edver the sea. And this is all we say as 
regards onrsolves-y* If this undv^rtaking he from 
God, lot Him prosper and bless it, and let every /,),no 
take hoed of fighting against God ; but if not,^ot it 
fall, though we fall before it.” 

Noble and lofty as were the aims of the members 
of the legislative assembly called into life by (h’om- 
well, they failed as a parliament, and could not but 
fail. Tho vast majority of tho one hundred and 
thirty-eight pt^rnons who tuok their seals in the old 
hall of English lawgivers were undoubtedly, as 
recoidc(J, “ men of oidorly life, neither spendthrifts 
noi in debt, nor soekors after employiuont or adven- 
tures, but devotedly attached to their countiy and 
their leJigion,” and deficient neither in couragd 
nor in inclepeiidonce. However, these high moral 
qualities wore clearly insufficient to fit them for the^, 
task for wliioh they had been chosen, that of re- 
modelling the political life of England, of carrying 
out vast leligious refonns, and* of marking, in the 
forms of ](vws and statutes, the boundaries of a now 
society that had arisen on the scattered ruins of a 
throne and of ancient feudal institutions. The 
sarcasm of its enemies, which gave to the now parlia- 
ment the name of tho leather- seller of Fleet Street, 
was BO far justified as the assembly showed in its first 
actions that it poBS<!issod all tho virtues, but likewise 
*^all tho shortcoming of that highly respectable but 
naturally narrow-visloifod citizen known as Praise- 
god IWobone. The greater numbcK’ of his colleagues, 
like hxm,Jbad more private honesty than political 
intolligenoc^; and, notwithstanding the^uprightness of 
tl^eir intoptions, tlie integrity of their character, Und 
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depth of ^heir piety, they wete ixncepahle of 
oaiTyin^ throijpt, or even of oompi’ohcnding, tho 
high misBion to ivUch the summons of Cromwell 
had called them. They began by making various 
important legal reforms^ decreeing, among others, the 
abolition qf tho coftrt of Chancery, and the instal- 
iheift of commissioners to preside in courts of justice; 

• they also enacted that marriages should be solemnized 
by the civil magistrate alone, and voted the annul- 
ling of tithes and odvowsons, vesting the choice of 
ministers in the parishioners. So far, the work done 
was more or less useful, even if some what rash ; but 
not content with making law iniprovementH, the 
assembly soon launched into the wildest schemes of 
social and religious rofonn, rogaidlcss as to whether 
the ideas that received its approbation wore of 
practical execution, and seemingly content that the}- 
should 1)0 true in theoi^. It was with pain Cromwell 
l)eroeived tho direction info which his chosen legisla- 
fure was drifting, anfl the ill results thereof for the 

mm polfce of the nation, all classes of 4ho pco|tio, par- 
ticularly those possessed of properjty, gelling possessed 
of a vfigue alarm tliatfthe “ Jlarebono rarliamcnt” 
would end by overt hrcAving the whole structure of 
society, erecting irAtcad of it some fiiir-lOokiAg ideal 
form, iutendod for the wolf to Ijpod with tJie lamb,” 
but greatly tending, in sober icality, to tho lambs 

• being oaten by the wolves. 'J'he alarm, well or ill- 
founded, increased with every successive sitting of 

■ the legislative assembly; and after having existed 
ihioe months, tho lord-general saw that his own 
cieation could endure no longer. It was easy to 
break nj) the mooting at Westminster, Tor th% fiat 
which liad cfilled them* into life u^mld cleaily ra«fko 
a^^)nd of them, but on consideration Cromwell re- 
. solved not to 7iave recourse to an open dissolution. 

• It seemed to him that tho most becoming way for 

* Ilarehone s friends and colleagues to v^bish fiom tho 
scene would bo to commit suicide. 

I'he closign of tho lord-general was, executed, in a 
ratlier strange manner, on Monday the 12th of 
December. On this day* the •members of the as- 
sembly who had boon let iutef the secret of the work 
that was to be doifo, Tlio Hpeakfir among them, 
assembled at an earlier hour that? usual, and after 
very short prayers, Coloncd Sydenhajn, one of tho 
•intimate friends of Ciomwell, rose to deliver a speech. 
He said that ho must take leave to nnbuiden himself 
,of some things that had long lain upon his heart, and 
that he would have to speak of matters not only 
relating to th(^ welfare of the* Commonwealth, but 
inseparable from iti%voiy existence, lie then went 

* on in making q. violent attack upon the proceedings 
of the majoiity of the assembly, accusing them of 
dragging th^iation into utter ruin. “ They nave 
aimed,” ho omd, addr6s^nng the Speaker, “ at nothing 
less tlian destroying tho clcigy, tho laipr, and the 
property of tho subject. TJJieir purpose w^as to take 
away the Jaw of the land, ant? tho biithrights of 
Englishmen, for which all have #) long been contend- 
ing with their blood, and to*Bu\>stituto in their room 
a code modelled bn the laws of Moses, and adapted 
only for tho nation of tho Jews. In tlu^ heat of a 

• preposterous il^rrour, they have even laid the axe to 
thd root of tho Christian ministry, alleging tliat^ it 
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is Babylonish, anda tliat it comes# from Antichrist. 
They wei'o the enomios of all intellectual cultivaikui, 
and all learning, and they had likotvise adopted 
resolutions indicating a deep-laid design for the total 
dissolution of tlio army.” The colonel finished his 
extraordinaiy speech declaring that as ho^imself 
was no longer satisfied to be a member of an assembly 
which liftd so far degraded itself, he trusted there 
were^many otlicrs who shared his- feelings, in con- 
sequence of which he would move “that the con- 
tinuance of this parliament is not for the good of the 
(Commonwealth, and that it Is requisite that tho 
house shall repair, in 'a body, to the lord-goiieTaj^„t,q 
deliver back into his hands flic power .thoyrliavo 
received from him.” Tlnf motj^yi^^^^haviilg been 
seconded by Sir C-harles W<»lsoley> an Oxfordshire 
gentleman, high in tho coufidcnco of Cromwell, tho 
Speaker was about to«put*it hurriedly to the vote, 
when ho was stopped by sonjo of tho memliors not 
initiated in the scheme. They icmaikod, with much 
trpthj'that. iUwas not only undignified but disgraceful 
for the assembly to destroy its own life alm<**rtniat tho*" 
outset, afjer havwig held out giand promises of deeds 
to bo aeliieved, and that bofoio having recourse to 
this humiliating stop efforts shoulli be made to enter 
ujwm a now earec'r, more in harmony than the past 
with what, was desired bv tho lord-gen (u-al and tho 
nation. Those words being greeted by cheers fiom 
the inajoiily of members piuseut, it became evident 
that Colonel Sydenham's pioposal would not bo 
adopted, upon whicJi there was a short conversation 
between semq of tho frnuids of C’lomwel], one 
of whom then comrauniealed with tho Speaker. All 
on a sudden, tlio latter hjft the chair, followed by the 
scrjeant-at-avins, oanying tho maco, and by about 
forty members, the whole of w^iom marched straight- 
way in procession to Whitehall, to “resign their 
|)^wers to liis oxcolloncy tho loi d-gonoral,” Tho 
remaining incmbois of tho hoiu>iL*, after the Speaker 
had left, engage-d in pi ay or, and when (hey liad 
jnayod for iioaily an hour, there came one of Crom- 
welVs officers, Major \\’liite, dosiiing them to leave 
the ])laee, as tlicy had no fuitlior business tlicio. On 
receiving the answer that tlicy wtmld not leave, the 
major, with a slight motion of the hand, beckoned in 
a file t)f muskedeors, who cleared tho chapel of St. 
Stephen’s in a few minutes, locked tho doors, and 
w^ent away with the keys. No pailiarnent liad ever 
come to a less dignilhnl end. 

(Vomwell’s behaviour in slaying th<^ body f.ishioned 
by his owe hands was not fieo fi ooi tho ajipcaraiico 
of dissimulation. On aniMUg at Whiteliall tie 
^Speaker, with his tiain ol ineinboi^^ first went into a 
piivato Toom, wlieic tiny losolved upon and wrote 
down a fonn oC^resignation, and then demanded an 
audience of the lord gonei^l. The paper, making all 
the powers of parliament (wurto hijiu, having been 
presented to Ciomwell, he afflicted the utmost surprise, 
declaring that ho was not jur^iarcd for hikjIi an ofibr, 
1101 able te load himsel:Pwith so heavy and serious a 
burthen. However at last., after Ji.stening to a 
nnml)cr of bpocchos from Colonel 8yd<mhcim, (Seneml 
'Lambert, *8ir Charles Wolseley, and otliers present, ne 
doclaroc^ himsolf persuaded that if was foi the gootl 
of tho nation that ho slut^id wield, at^least tempo- 
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rarily, iho whole logislative as ^woU as executive 
authority of the Commonwealth, stating at the same 
time that, in entering upon his new functions, it 
might be requisite that he should assume a more 
distinctive title than the one he had hitherto borne. 
The notice of it came not quite unexpected, it having 
been rumoured for some unonths past that the lord- 
general intended to put the ci*o\ni upon Kis head, 
^uid to become in name what he liad long been in 
leality. Proliably, Cromwell harboured such a 
scheme at times in his own mind, and occasionally 
gave hints of it to his intimate fiiends, or to those 
assistance ho, was likely to require in the 
mattm* ;chowq.ver, binng aware that the army was 
sf rongly oppose Lo the restoration of the kingly oificcy 
ho never did more than sound opinions on the sub- 
ject, and oven now, on the abdication of bis parlia- 
mentary assembly, took care rfot to compromise him- 
self further tlian to eiipress a wish to increase his 
outward dignify by the adoption of some now,, title, 

, \caving the choice of the same to others. roceivi.ig 
the anSication, he appeared to expect some offer or 
suggestion iKjarmg on the matter; but this * lot forth- 
coming, ho summoned to his assistance the day after, 
the IStii of December, another conference of military 
men and })olitical leaders, dcsciibed by the lord-keeper 
of the Groat Seal as council of officers and other 
persons of interest in the nation.” The conference 
sat for two days, and after much seeking of God by 
prayer,” drew up, for the acceptance of the lord- 
general, which was at once signified, an ^‘^Instruraont 
of Govenimont,” vesting in him the sujfremo executive 
and adinini strati VO, and limited legislative power, 
with the title of T^ord Jh’otector of the Common- j 
wealth of England, Scotland, and li eland.” 

iThe installation of Cromwell as Lord Protector took 
place, rather hastily, on Friday, the 1 Gth of Doceinbcr, 
the day after the “ Inetmment of Govcniiuont” had j 
been a^epted by him, and four clays after the fall of 
his legislative assembly, or, us frequently called, the 
“ Littlo Parliament.” Though usually simple to 
abnegation in all bis habits and public as well as 
private doings, Cromwell thought fit to display con- 
siderable pomp on this occasion, as if desirems to 
impress the multitude with the sense of tl^e new i 
dignity with which he was being inv«j«ted. lie loft 
his residence atWldfeljail at one o’clock in the after- 
noon, to go to Westminster, in tho midst of a magni- 
ficent procession, passing between a double row of 
soldiers. The lords commissioneiis of the Great Seal, 
tho members of tho Council of State, the judges, and 
the lord mayor and aldermen of the city, in their 
scarlet robes and ‘state carriages, headed tlie proces- 
sion, and after them came Cromwell, in a S|dondid 
coach, sunoundod by the principal officers cf the 
aimy.in full uniform^ withdrawn swords, and imme- 
diately preceded by his guards and a largo number 
of gentlemen, all wJking and barehea^d, "His 
Jljgbnoss,” as related by a spectator, " waw in a rich 
but plain suit; black velvet, with cloak of tho same, 
about his hat a broad band of gold.” Thus 
ofttirod, tho lord-general walked into Westmiri^ter Hall* 
at one end* of which a chair of state, similar in 
appearance to a throne, had been placed fofr him, to 
both side^i of which the pweigsion laiigcd itself. All 


having ttiken their places, standing and bareheaded, 
Goneial Lambert, temporary preside«l*> of the Council 
of State, approached Cromwell, tvho stood in frottt.of 
the ohair of stale, and bonding a knee, announced tho 
voluntary dissolution of tho iato parliament, and in 
the name of tho army of England, and qfothe t^roe 
nations of England, Scotland, and Ireland, prayed that 
he might accept the office of Lord Prot^tor of the 
Commonwealth. After a moment’s pause, Cromwell 
declared his readiness to undertake the charge, 
whereupon one of 'the clerks of tho Council of State 
cam© forward to road tho " Instrument of Govern- 
ment,” embodying tho new constitution of the realm. 
The reading of it lasted half an hour, and on its being 
concluded Cromwell made oath "to take upon him 
tho protection and government of tho nations of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland,” and then seated 
himself in tho chair of state, “ with his head covered, 
the court continuing all barc.”^ " The Lords Com 
luisfiior^rs next,” i-eportod the nows sheets of the day, 
"delivered up tb his Highness the purse and seals, 
and tho lord mayor of London his swoid, which wore 
presently doliveiod back ty tliem again by his 
Highness, and then, after a salute, the court rose,” the 
pKx;cssion leaving Westminster Ilall "in tho same 
equipage they came.” In rotuuiing to Whitehall, 
"tho lord mayor rode bare with tho swoul in tho 
btK)t of tho coach, witli his Highness, and there woj o 
groat acclamations and shoutings all along tho streois 
as they passed.” 

I The people of tho streets Iiad some cause for joyous 
shou^ngs, tho installation of the Protector and in- 
auguration of a new fonn of g^vomir.ont offering a fair 
giiarantoo forth© return of settled peace, after fhe long 
rnisoiics of war and revolution. Though brought iftto 
existence in an abnormal and, to all outward affpeai- 
ance, dospotiq manner, tho " Instrument of Govorii- 
mont” sworn to by Cromwell was a most wise, 
temperato, and well-planned fonn of constitution, 
designed to give to tho nation tho fullest amount of 
liberty, compatible wi{,h order and the duo exercise of 
authority. According to^tho terms of tho now charter 
of the Commonwealth, tho ntitioral soveioignty was to 
rosido m a parliaipout, consisting of a single House of 
Commons, whoso acts and decrees should become law 
as soon as made, if approved of by tho firat magistrate,, 
tho Lord Protector, but if not, at tlie end of twenty 
days, with or without his consent. In tlie Lord 
Protector, whose office was to be held for life, but not* 
to be hereditary, was vested the executive power, to 
be exercised with thtf assistance of a Council of State, 
or ministry, consisting of not lesJ than thirteen, and 
not more ihan twenty-one persons, who were not to 
be removable from their places except for corruption 
or other gross misconduct, to bP j^idgc^ by a parlia- 
mentary committf.e; The charter further prescribed 
that all writs, processes, commissions, and grants 
should run in the jiamo of tho Ix)rd Protector, and 
ithat bo, acting m epnoort with tho Council of State, 
should" command tbel militia and other afmed forces 
of tne Commonwealth, both by land and sea, exercising 
the powers of war and peace; but that, on the other 
hand, no h^w should bo made, altered^ suspended, or 
repealed, ^ but by the authority of jtoliament, ,the 
exierutivoWily possessing tho right to issue temporary 
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ordinanoos unjil tho meating of tho aamo. Parlia- 
ment itself, oj^the House of Commons, was to be 
triennial, and to consist of four hundred and sixty 
members, of whom four hundred for England, thirty 
for Scotland, and as many for Ireland, elected by the 
free votea^of all pjrsons possessing real or personal 
prdjyorty worth two hundred pounds sterling, and 
mi guilty of having fought on tho Cavalier side in 
the civil war^ or of having taken part in tho Irish 
rebellion. Every parliament was to sit at least liv(^ 
months during each of the three j’oars of its duration, 
and to be summoned by writ under tho Great Seal, 
with tho proviso that if the Lord Protector should 
nogleot to issue tho wi*its, tho keepers of the Seal 
must do so on their own authority, under pain of 
high treason. Finally, the meeting of tho first 
parliament was ordered to take place on tJie coming 
lird of September, date of tho two greatest of tho 
victories gained by tho Lord Protector. Like 
Wmost all men who Achieved greatness through Iho 
sv^rd, Cromwell ever and anon exhibited a Wndeney 
towards fatalism, showing it on this occasion by 
fixing the to him wentful day when the representa- 
tives of tho nation were to assemble, either to approve of 
or condemn his assumption of suijreme powci* on the 
anniversary of tho “great mergy” of Dunbar, and 
tho “ crowning mercy *”of Worcester. ^ 

' Before tho meeting of parliament came to take 
place, the renown of English arms was increased by 
some fresh naval victories over the Dutch, which, 
although not due dii*ecily to Cromwell, tended to shod 
lustre over his government. Thinking that they 
might profit by the domestic troubles of tne Confmon- 
wealth^that appeared pfobablo aft%r tho dispersioif of 
tb^ Rump of the Long Parliament, t]io rulers of the 
Unitsd Provinces had fitted out a new licet in tho 
* spring of 1 653, and tho command being onco moro 
entrusted to Van Tromp, still smartTiig under his 
great defeat by Blake, he at once started to take his 
revenge. Tho Dutch fleet mot tho English, the latter 
under tho orders of vice-admirals Monk and Dean, 
old military officers like Blake, "in theJDowns, off the 
•North Foreland, early on the® 2nd of Juno, when the 
action commenced af ofico with gfeat fury on both 
parts. At tho first broadside, Admiral Dean, who at 
dawn of day had spent a longer time, than usual in 
•prayers, seemingly full of gloomy presentiments, was 
struck dead by a cannon-shot, as he was standing at 
,tho side of Monk, whereupon tho latter instantly 
throw his cloak over the body of his colleague, so as 
to hide his loss from the sailors onfi (Aldiors, who wore 
^eatly attached to •him. Tho fight lasted all day 
long, interrupted *mly by nightfall, whiclufor a time 
^separated the tVo fleets, tho tide and winds carding 
them into opposite directions. On tho Srd of June it 
was taken u^gain, butf somewhat late in the day, 
Van Tromp having spent the greater pari of the 
morning in unsucoessful attempts to recover tho 
weather gage which ho had lost.* He was unaware 
that, whuo manoouvrinijj atojf, his groat foe anci 
rival, Blake, was coming up to tho scene of action 
froih the coast f^f Sootland, whore he had been 
stationed^ and attacking him from bchinj, prepared 
to overthrow, JiU his oaloulations. Tho tjorabat had 
juft been ronowe^l when suddenly tho booip of hoap y 


artilleiy was hoarA in tho mir of# the Dutch, and a 
few moments after Blake fell in upon them with floroo 
im^tuosity. His aiTival sent a panic amoiig tho 
sailors of Van Tromp, so that even his oj'ders were 
disobeyed, and several vessels having nni away Injfore 
his oj^cs, against his< 5 xpross commands, hoB)ooamo 
enraged, and going to the iK)wder-magazino of his 
flagship,* iho “ Bredorode,” throw a lighted match 
into jt. Tlio report immediately spread through tho 
Dutch fleet that their famous commander was dead, 
upon which the greater number of tho captains 
turned their vessels, seeking safety in retreat Tho 
explosion, however, though destro^flng the docb»J4t 
tho “ Brodcrode,” had not sunS it, and Va^Jl¥omp, 
who had escaped almost hf left uio Hag- 

ship for a fast-saiWng frigate, in which ho flew 
through the lines of his navy, calling upon all under 
his command to renew the battle, and opening his 
guns upon those who insisted* on 3*o treat But both 
persuasions and throats had now beciimo vain, and, 
cj^Tierl along in the irresistible current of flight, 
Van Ti-omp himself was drawn away from"^)w scentf^ 
of action,^nd wAli the rest of his soattercjd arinamoiit 
diiven to tho coast of Holland, Qn tho 10th of June, 
the throe great admirals of tJio United Provinces, Van 
Tromp, Do Rnyter, and Do Witt, pr08(‘ntecl them- 
selves before the States General, declaring that they 
would go to bC‘a no moro unless with bettor aimed 
vessels, manned by braver men. “ Why sboulJ I 
keep &nenco any longer?** exclaimed Coinolius do 
Witt; “I am Is^ro to speak the truth, and 1 must 
say that thcT English at present arc masters both of 
us and of tho seas.'* 

Thrown into despair by the repeated defeats they 
had suffered, the government of tJio Puited J^rovinces 
now sent again ambassadors tc^Erigland to nogfjti^to 
a })caco ; but their diplomatic inovcMiient was slow, and 
hf)8tilitios not being suspended in the meanwhile, a 
now naval victory came to bo a<Wed to those already 
gained by Ibc Con)mon wealth. The Englislj fleet had 
fidlowcJthe Dutch in their retreat home, and towards 
tho end of June sot to biockado the mouth of tho Tcxel, 
which inflicted so much injury n)X)n tlio coiumorco 
of Amsterdam as to drive tho inhabitants into frenzy, 
so that they loudly called upon their nilors to renew 
the wft: at any cost. Pressed hy popular clamour, 
the States General gave way, and on tho 29th of 
July, Van Tromp, commanding nearly one hundiod 
ships of war, all that tho utmost efforts iff his co intry- 
mon could bring together, ]>ut himself once inoio 
face to face with tho sea captains of tlic Common- 
wealth. 11)0 first day’s cncouiit(*r was indeois!v<, 
and a heavy gale of wind prevented the battle from 
being icnowcd tho next moining ; out it was taken 
up figain with intense ardour the day after, Sunday, 
tlio 31st of July. Never, in all the naval actions 
between Engliali and Dukh, had thwe been a inoio 
fierce and desperate straggle J:)ctween them ; ship 
against ship, and man against ^an, there was an nn- 
intorrnpted discharge (fi broadsides and a ooasoloss 
series of hand-to-hand fights, till it seemed as if each 
^floot was ^nt upon destroyin'^ itself together with 
*cnemy, leaving nothing behind but universal wreck. 
Above fijfteen hundred i«h had ali eady fallen, and 
the l)attlo was still as and wavering as everj 
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when one si/Vift, cannon-ball deeded it all at once. 
Van Tromp, leaning against the mast of his flagship, 
giving oiders tolas officers; was shot in the heart; 
and ho had no sooner sunk speechless to tho ground, 
a stream of blood gushing fxom his breast, tlian his 
count^jy^men lost all courage, and fled away in wild 
disoixler. The pursuit on tho part of tho victors 
lasted till midnight, resulting in tho captur<5, of thirty 
ships, and of twelve bundled prisoners, as well as 
tho utter discouragement of tho Dutch to coute'st the 
supremacy of tho seas any longer. After this last signal 
dofeat, tho States General could not possibly protract 
negotiations ; and having instructed tlieir ambassadors 
'ih'-Lpndon » to conclude peace at any price, the con- 
dition^*rirere f=oon arrai>gecl and subscribed to. 'J'lioy 
were extraordlnaHly moderate, Cromwell continiiing 
as Lord Protector the policy he had followed in all 
his fonner undertakings,* wliich made a broad dis- 
tinction in the treatment of Protesbints and of Homan 
Catholics. As he hfwi ravaged conejuered Ireland 
with file and iS wold, but treated con qu/wd S^.otlaiid 
. with tlje <i;reatest leniency and kindness, so now«'\giin 
lie imp08(!d the very easiest term*? upon tho I'ro- 
li^htants of tho United Provinces. lie did not even 
insist upon tho clomands made some years before, 
wlien the naval victories of England bad been far less 
decisive, of having the light of search, tho piivilcgo 
of the northern fisheries, and indeinuilication for all 
wiar expenses, but contented himself with sti])ulating 
that neither coimtiy should hni'our tho enemies of , 
the otlier, and that tho flag of tho, Commonwealth 
should be saluted in the same manner as the old royal 
flag. I’he treaty on those conditions was signed on 
the 6tli of April, 16, 34, and on the 5th of dune fldlow- 
ing a secret article w^as appended thereto, by which 
tho States General pipiuiscd ik s*er to elect a member 
of tho houfeo of Oi'ango for their siadtholtler, or 
govonior. Ciomwcll held that the Orange family h(id 
become unfitted to govern a Protestant race since 
having become tainted by Stuart blood. 

The conclusion of peace with the United Provinces 
caused gieat satisfaction all over England, as bringing 
liopes of increase of cominei cial prosperity , and under 
tho influence of it the elections for the now ])ailia- 
ment took place. Jt was for tho first time after tho 
comraencernent of tlic civil w^'lr that the natiai was 
called upon to nominate its repiesentatives , and the 
long term of fourteen yoais having idapsed since the 
last goneml election, a corrosixmding excitement 
made itself felt throughout tho countiy. 'j'lio choice 
of tho thirty mombeis for Scotland, and equal number 
for Ireland, being of corajiarativedy small imjiortanco, 
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admitted ti' tho two hundred poundT franchise, were 
expected to carry their candidatei^, S,t least in the 
majority of tho cities and bor(;mgh8'$ however, this 
did not ptove to be the case, both republicans and 
friends of the goveinment bqing preformed to them in 
a great many instances. Nearly all the members of 
tho Council of State, and most of the loading olSoors 
of tho aimy were returned to tho new Hous^ of I 
Commons, some of them in double ai|d triple elections, I 
while eveiybody of whom it was known that the 
^Loid Protector personally desired his nomination, 
such as his near and distant relatives and intimate 
friends, got tho desired seat without scarcely any 
contest. Under these favouiablo auspices, Cromwell 
met liis parliament on the appointed day, tho 3rd ol 
September. It was a fcjunday ; “ the luord’s day, yet 
tho day of the meeting,” noted Bulstrodo Whitlock, 
one of tho commissioners of tlie Great Seal, “ The 
members,” he continues, “met in tho aftonioon at 
sermon in the Abbey Church, at Westminster, the.x 
they af tended +he Loid Protector in the J*aintcd 
( 'haniber, whe made a speech to them of the cause of 
their sninmons, after which they went to the house, ' 
and adjouiTied till the next inoining.” 

'rhotformal opening of pailiaxient took place on 
Monday, tho 4th of September, with eonsidorablo 
display of pomp and splendour on the part of Crom- 
well. •‘His Highness, tho Jjord Pioicctor,” as re- 
corded by one of tho actors in the ceremony, “ rode 
in state from Wliitehall to Westminster Abbey. 
Some hundicds of gcuitlemcn and others went before 
him bare, with tho life guard, and, next before the 
coaok, his jmges and lacqueys richly clothed. On tho 
ouo side of liis coach went Stri ddand, 0114) of his 
council, and captain of his guaid, with the mastej of 
tho coremonioB/both on foot; on thot&ther lidi^wcnt 
Jlowaid, c;ii)taip of the life guard. In tho coach , 
w'ith him wiuo his sou llcniy [second sonj and 
(huioral Lambcit, both bare, and aflei him came 
Claypole [son-in-law of Cromwell], Master of tlic 
Hoise, with a gallant horse, richly trapped. Next 
caine thes commissiorors irf* the Great Seal, commis- 
bioners of the rreasurjvand divers of the council in^ 
coaclies, and last*. the ordinary guauls. IFo alighting 
at the piinoipal door of the abbey, and eiiteiing, tho 
officers of the aimy Aveut first, and next them four 
macos; then flic commissioners of the Great Soal,c 
Whitlock cairying tho pin so; after them General 
Lambert, canying tho sAVord baie, and the rest 
followed. Ills HigJinoss lyas seated over against tho* 
pulpit, and tho /.members of tho parliament on both 
biilcs. After tho sermon, whiij|li was preached by 


tho interest was concentrated in the English returns,^ Mr. Thomas Goodwin [ono of ‘tho two Atlases ami 


chiefly those of iJie counties, tho latter having had 
allotted to them two hundred and fifty-one ropreson- 
tatives, against one linndrod and fofty-nihe for cilios 
and boroughs. Thotci w^re, in counties as well as 
boroughs, thieo gieat parties contesting with each 
other at the clocli^»ruf, in the adherents of jthe 


PatriarchsTof JndopcTuloncy/ according to Anthony 
a WfiodJ, his Highness went, in the same equipage, to 
the Painted Chamber, wli^ro ho t^fc scat with 
covered head in a chair of state, set upon steps [by 
another account a tlirono with two steps |, and tho 
members upon beaches HDtind about, all bare. All 


1‘iotector, peisonal aftd pi^litical, the strict Repub- dicing silent, his l^ighneijs, rising, put off his hat, 


licans, averse to tho concentration of exocutivo 
Etfithority in a single liand, and the Presbyterians, 


and made a larger and sHbfro Rpcecli,” 

It, was a- most remarkable address, this “subtle 


iliming at tho establishment of a con<it|tutional* speech,” delivered by tlio Lord Protector to his first 
monarchy, and the supremacy of their own creed, parliament.^ “Gentiemon,” bogan Cromwell, “you 
Zl'he latter, most numemis m tho middlcf classes are' met hero on the greatest occasion that, I bcliewe. 
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England ever &w, having .upon yonr sHonUoni l^e 
iinteresta of thifeo great nations, with the -territories 
belonjSing to tSem; and truly, 1 believll may say 
it wUlmut any hyperbole, you have upon your 
shou|idetu the interest of all the Christian poonle in 
the Wld* And the expectation is that I anoifld let 
you# hniSw? as &t as I have cognisance of it, the 
occasion, of your assembling at this time/’ After i 
d Willing at length upon the stifforings, the state of I 
decay, general misery of the people before and! 
immediately after the civil war, the Protector con- ^ 
tinned, ** Things being so, and I am persuaded it is 
not hard ^ to convince every person here they wore 
so, what a heap of confusions wore upon these poor 
nations f And either things must have been left to 
sink in the miseries theso pi'emisos would suppose, or 
else a remedy must be applied. Now a remedy hath 
been applied; that hath boon this government: a 
thing;! imall say little hnto. The thing is open, and 
liisible to be seen and ^^^^d by all men, and therefore 
let»it speak for itself. Only let me i^y this, because 
1 can speak it with comfort and conlidonce before a 
Greater than you all, that in the intention of it, as to 
the approving of our Ifearts to God, let men judge 
what they please, ii«was for the interest of thoti^eoplo 
— for the interest of the i‘>eople alone, and for their 
good, wilhout respect hfitd to ahy other interest. 
And if that be not inio, 1 shall be bold to sat again, 
let it s;Mak for itself. Truly I may — I hope numbly 
before God, and modestly before you — say something 
on the behalf of the government,” Having detailed 
tlie chief efforts made to bring peace and prosperity 
to the Commonwealth, by making England J)oth 
proat and free, Cromwell finished his addiess, eloquent 
m meanfng though lugged m stylo,*by a reference to 
thlfe^eonntn toewhioh he and the whole imrliamont 
^had just been listening at Westminster Abbey. 
**‘You were told to-day,” the Lord Protector cried, 
‘*of*a people brought out of Egypt to the land of 
Canaan, •but who through unbelief, murmuring, re- 
pining, and other temptations and sins wherewith 
God was provoked, were f^in t<i go hack again, and 
linger many years in the wildornesiT before they 
came to the place of rest,# We are thus far, through 
the groat mercy of God ; and wo have cause to talce 
notice of it, that we are not brought into raisoiy, but 
have a doo^ of hopo open. And I fhay say this 
unto you : If tho Lord’s blessing and His presence go 
along with tho management of affairs at this meeting, 
you will be enabled to pu4 tho topstono to the work, 
and make the nation happy,” With tliis final prayer 
oh his lips, Cromwell sat down dfgain in his chair of 
stSito. ** And after tfio speech was ended,” recorded 
'the parliamentaiy report, “all generally seemed 
abuuoantly to rejoice, by extraordinary oxpresstons 
and hums at ^ conclusioji.” 

The “hums’* were of bad augury for the Lord 
Protector* All his high expectations of* what the 
new parliament would achiewe “ make the nation 
** were overturned before jf, day had passed ; ^ 
for instead *of settling do#n 4o »pass wise laws, the 
membrn^s began oi^ticising the past, and quarrelling 
among ihemaelves* On the Srst day of meeting, 
after the oWioe of a Speaker, which fell upqli William 
' Leiy^ll, holder of the same digni^ in the “ Long 
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Parliament” and “dhe Rump,” a coalition tookplaoa 
bethreen the Presbyterians and the strict Republicans, 
and the ^sequence VfKs the immediate assumption 
of a hostile attitude against Cromwell, It was ad- 
mitted by his political as well as personal enemies 
that his rule had beep altogether .bonoiicentato the 
nation, directed to tlm furtherance of the geneinl 
welfiire, ^ntk though checking licence, quite free from 
i despotism ; but it was objeoted to, nevertheless, on 
pureljr theoretical grounds, as not having been the 
produoo of the ostabl ishod electoral apparatus. Start- 
ing from the ffxed idea that the popular will could 
not possibly find any other expression than by 
machinery of a certain numbei^ of persons, blj^ in ^ 
the possession of two hundred pouij^sseterliBg, put- 
ting names on slips of paper, the orators in the new 
llonse of Commons at onco set up the principle 
tliaj* tho government ip exfistonoe, though parent of 
parliament itself, was illogitipiate, and would oon- 
tiniie so till sanctioned by tho majority in the house. 

It was*cloar tjiat this doctrine, if carried out to the 
full in the existing state of things, was 
surdity, loading 4o nothing but to open the door 
once inoro*to the greatest possible anarchy, robbing 
the nation of its dcarly-aoquirod |>6aoe, and making 
all order dependent upon tho fiiiotuating votes of 
rival parties, and the more or loss brilliant phrases 
of gifted spoeoh-makers. Nevertheless, the leadem 
of the rresbyterian and Republican factions fanatf- i 
cally held to their great theory that they, the offspring 
of the majority#of votes of a number of two hun- 
dred pound deejore, were solo arbiters of the nation’s 
fate, and declining to “ put the topstone to the work ” 
of govoriimont, as entreated to do by Cromwell, in- 
sisted to examine the foundation, ’ Two days after 
tho opening address of the Lord Protector, thev 
brought forward a motion for forming a committee fo 
deliberate upon tho question “whether the house 
diaU approve, or not, of tho systeip of government by 
a single person and a parliament ;” and although being 
repeatedly told that the subject was altogether uncon- 
stitutional, forbidden both in the fundamental “ In- 
strument of Government,” and the writs of election, 
they pressed it to a vote, and on the 11th of Sep- 
tember, carried it by a majority of five votes, one 
hundred and forty-one names being given for, and 
one hundred and thirty-six against tho motion. Jt 
was an undisguised declaration of antipathy to tho 
Lord Protector. 

Cromwell hesitated not a moment to reply to tho 
challenge. On the morning of 'Puesday, the 12th of 
Beptember, when the members of the House of Com- 
mons went to take their places, at t^io usual hour of 
nine, they found the entrance of St. Stephen’s closed 
against them, a i]le of soldiers being posted against 
the door. Severn attempted to force their way in, 
but wore kept 'back, politely Jot flpnly, by the 
captain ol tho guard. “ There is no passage here,” 
was the peremptory declaration %( the officer ; “ the 
command has been issued^ to refuse admittance to aJl 
comers, and for farther explanation you may go to 
the Painted Chamber^ where tho Lord Protector wil> 
Ife this n^Ming at tjjm of the clock.” The members, 

g oing un and dov^ the galleries of Westminster 
all in fierce agitation, h^ oot to wai| long, for * 
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punctually at teft Oliver Cromu^ll made his appear- I 
ance in tiio Painted Chador, attended by hh | 
officers aixd life guards, and went up to the chair of 
state, or throne, in front of which ho had stood exactly 
eight ^.days before \o open parliament- The Lord 


once and again, and again, and ten, n|y twenty times 
over. T told them, for I knew it b^r than any one 
mair in the parliament could knrow it, because of my 
manner of life, which has led me everywhere Up and 
4own-the nation, thereby giving me to see and 


Protector now came to addreeilj the representatives of the temper and spirits of all men, and of^the best of 


the nation a second time, in somewhat dil&reni tone 
than before, though with no loss eloqii<!ncfi of moan- 
ing. “ Gentlemen,** ho exclaimed, without any 
pause, as soon as he had taken his stand, it is not 
[ long since 1 met you in this place, upon an occasion 
which gave mo much jnoro content and comfort than 
doth. That which I have now to say to^ you 
will hoed no preamble to lot me into my discourso, 
for tho occasion' of this meeting is plain cnougli. I 
could have wished with all rny heart there had boon 
no cause for it. At our former meeting 1 did acquaint 
you what was tho first rise or this govornnient,' wnich 
hath called you hithel*^, and by the authority of whudi 
you have come hitlicr. Among other things which I 
then told you of, I said you woi o a Fi*eo Pai 
Aiurso you are whilst you own tlie Ciovcrnment and 
authority which called you hither. But certainly 
that word ‘ Fiee Parliament* implied a lecipjocdty, 
or it implied nothiiig at all. Indeed tlicio was a 
reciprocity imi»liod and expressed, and I think your 
actions and carriages ouglit to bo suitable. But 1 
mo it will bo noocftsary for mo now a little to magnify 
my Office, which I have not b< < u apt to do before. 
I have been of this mind — 1 luivt^ alwa}^^ been of this 
mind — since 1 first entered upon Inypffico, that if 
God will not boar it up, it must sink: "But if a duty 
bo incumlient upon me U) boar my testimony unto it, 
which in modesty I have hitherto foibiune, I am in 
some measure necessitated thereunto. And tlieioforo 
^hat will bo the piologuo to .my disclosure.** It was 
a remarkable prologue to one of tho most remarkable 
discourses over hold by an English lulor before an 
English pai liamonh 

“I callpd not myself to this place,’* Cromwell went 
on ; “I say again, 1 called not myself to this place ! 
Of that God is witness ; and I have men- witnesses 
who, I do believe, would lay down their lives bearing 
witness to tho truth of that, namely, that I called 
not myself to this place. And being in it, 1 boar 
not witness to myself or my Office, but God^ and the 
|>eople of these nations have aUo bonvp testimony to 
it. If my calling be fxom God, and my testimony 
from the people, God and the peojde only shall take 
it from me : els^e I wull not part with it. I should 
be false to the trust that God hath placed in mo, and 
to the inteiost of tho people of those nations, if I dvl, 
I was by biith^ gentlexnaii, living neither in any 
considerable height nor yet in obscurit 3 \ Having 
had some occasions to see, togothcrf’with my hret]n*cn 
and countrymen, a- happy period put to our sharp 
wars and contests with the common enemy, I hoped, 
in a -private capacUy, to Lave reaped tlie iniit and 
benefit, together with n\y brethren, of our'liai*d 


men, that tho nation loathed tlieir sitting.*’ After 
showing that parliamentary government as carried 
on by “ the Hump ** had failed to give to the people 
> the desired peace and liberty, Cromwell wenit on to 
reofipitulate the successive steps talccn to insure tho 
carrying out of tho national will, and asserted that 
in this way the sui>rcnie authority had been forced 
upon him by tho i>olitioal and military leaders. 

“ 'They told mo,** he exclaimed, “ that except 1 would 
undertako the govci nmont, they thought things ^vould 
hardly come to composure, or settlement, but blood 
and confusion would break in-upon us. I refused it 
again and again, not compljmontingly, as theydenow, 
and as God knows ; but I couichs, after many argd- 
ments, they urgjing on me tliat 1 did not thereby re- < 
ccive anything whScli put mo into a higher cajmeity 
ihan lielbio, but tlial it limited me, that it bound my 
bunds U) do nothing without the consent of a 
council, I did accept it. 1 watfe tlien arbitrary in 
power, Laving tliOcarmios in the three nations under 
my caiumami, and truly not very ill beloved by 
them, nor very ill beloved by tlio people. And I 
b(‘lievo I should hav^ boon more beloved if they had 
known tho truth as things wore, before God. So I 
did acci'pt of tho place and title of I’rotector. , . . 
Now, if tJji« bo thus, and I am deriving a title fiom 
Go(S and men upon sncjh acej^unis as these are, it is not 
fov you todisowndt — for you not to own theviuthority 
by which you sit. It is that whiidi I believe, as- 
tonishctli moi’o men than myself, aruf dotli as danger-* I 
ously disap])oint and discompose tho nation, as ai:iy‘ 
thing that could have oeen invented by’ the greatest 
enemy to our peace and welfare, or that could well 
liavo happened.’* 

Tho Lord I’rotector wound up his oration, which 
lasted ncarly^two h6urs, hy expressing his conviction 
that “ In every governbiient tliore must bo somewhat 
fundiimenial, somewhat like a Magna Charia, which 
should be standing and unaltcrahlo,” and laid it down 
that tliere (Might to bo four fundamental matters 
settled in the English government . These weib, 
first, tliat the supiemo power should bo vested in a 
single poison and parliament; secondly, that parll®,- 
monts slionld be successiv?, and not perpetual ; thirdly, 
that tho luilitid and armed forces of the nation Should 
bo under the combined eontiobof parliament and the 
head of ^le state ; and, fourthly, that there should be ‘ 
liberty of conscience. Before thosb priuciplos had 
been agreed upon, ho argued, there ccmld be no regular 
govei nrnent, and consequolitly tho mek^ibors of parlia- 
ment mu'4/t give their consent thereto beffire pro(?eod- 
ing further. “And tljerefore I must deal plainly* 
with y^ou,” cried Cromwell ; “ what I forebore upon a 


labou:^ and hazards, the enjoyment, to wit, of peace just confidence at^r^, you necessitate me unto now* 
^nd liberty, and tlie privileges of a Christian and a Seiing tho authority which called you is so little 

^ 1* .. •j t 1 T ..I* ..!. 1 J*I1 •* ** 1 . . 


man, in some equality with others, according as, it 
should please tlie Lord to dispense unto !&, But I 
could not obtain what my soul longed for f t pressed 
the pajliffinont, as a i0enii}ier, to period themselves, 


valued, and so much slighted, till Some such assfir^uce 
be giv^ and made knowir that the fundamental 
interest ffiiall be settled and appr<!iv,ed, and such a« 
i)^nscniwtestified as will make it appear that the'^same 
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IB accepted, I have caused a stop to be put to your division, diBContent and dissatisfuction, together with 
^trance into^he parliaTnent house.’’ The door of real dangers to the whole, have been more multiplied 
the house, he added, •would bo thrown open again to within these five monlhs of your sitting than in some 
all willing to put thoir names to a paper acknowledging years before. . Fomulatiohs have also been laid for 
the existing fonn qf gdvorninont : “ The plaoo where the future renewing of the troubles of thosegnations 
you miiey some thus and sign, as many as God sLall by all the enemies of them abroad and at homo. . • . 

^ make free thereunto, is in the lobby without the And so ^ nyist conclude : I think myself Ixiund, as in 
pjA*liam«nt door,” Thus saying, the Lord Protector my duty to God, and to the people of those nations, 
swept out of the Painted Chamber, followed by liis for their safety and good in every respect — I tliink it 
guards, while the representatives of the nation whouf my duty to tell you that it is not for the profit of 
ho bad boon addiessing looked after lum in utter those nations, nor for common and public good, for 
consternation. Whether to Ktiiiul out in opposition yen to continue hero any longer. Therefore I do 
against Cromwell, or give way, was the great (juostkm, declare unto you that 1 dissolw tliis prosontjNtfli^^^ 
and a short consideration m.ule the majority decide iiiout.” The memhers silonUy rotirei^ none them 
to follow the latter course. “ About a hundred signed olfeiing the least reijmrk or show <5 opposition to a 
directly witliin an hoiii,” Whitlock noted, while inoosuio which once more made Oiomwell absolute 
another hundred “ luul dinner togetlior,” to talk the di^daior of the realm. ^ • 

matter over, ’riio fiital result was that more than To all outward appearancij, the dictatorship was 
^wo-thiids of the lueiiibeis ofAho Hoube of Commons submitted to quietly by the nation. There wore not 
siibsciibcd the paper lying in tlio hibjiy, which lan as \vanti«g isolated cases of resistance io the existing 
follows: “I do hciehy freely ])iomWe and engage gcfvenimcnt, which, whatever its other higfe-tU^erit^ 
ipysolf to be true and fuilhful tft the Lord Protector was clearly not ](ipsling on a strictly legal foundation; 
and the Coiaiuoiuvoaltli of Kngland, Scotland, and but the of)]>osit ion thus made seldom went far, and but 
Ireland, and slmll i^ot pro]>o.s(3, or give my consent, to in one insUnco led to public excitbmont, Tlio assault 
alter the goveinmont as it is settled in a single person in tliis cuho, stiangoly enough, camo from a personal 
and pari iamemt.” • fiiend of Ciomwoll. a wealthy merchant of the city 

The wceding-out piocobs wdiich Cromwvdl had of London, named Cony, who endeavoured to repeat 
imderlaken to make his legislature a little more the part plu^u^d at the eonnnoncement of the reign»of 
practically useful, though it succeeded to give him a Charles the First by John IJampdcn. Excited by one 
largo majority, obedient to all his behests, accom pi itohed of the debates t^pou the principles of government that 
none of the higlior objects he had in view. Instead weio taking place in the House of Commons, Cony, on 
of securing the liberty and welfare of the iiatimi by the 4th of November, sent notice to the Commission ors 
the enactment of wis% laws, the member's of tjio of Customs that ho would no longer pay certain duties 
reducocP House (>f Commons contfliucd, as inuoh as imposed by aii ordinance of the Cord Protector, but 
tk^ an(b IheirTKexpolkd ctilleagiioH had over done, to which had not received parlia^ientary sanction; and 
discuis abstract political and theological (picstions, to carryout his resistance, ho tiled to lemovo tlio 
^ • wasting their time in liot disputes about the most Tqprchandize imposed upon forcibly to his house. The 
subtle and the most useless theories. Having gone Loudon eitizoii was summoned tg account on the fith 
on in this way for above four montlis, disregaidiug all of November for his denial of the authority of govem- 
hiuts on the ])ait of the government that thoio hud incut, and assuming a high tone, was put to trial, and, 
been enough of debate np^ni th^oiies, and that some judgment being given oii the Hitli of the mouth, was 
practical work ought to be done, Crom^ll at last lost concteirmed to pay a uno of five bundled pounds, 
till patience, and on the January, 10.5.5, onco However, (\my again refused to pay cither the fine 

more made liis wa}'^ to the Painti^i Chamber, and or the duties, upon which Cromwell sent for him, 
summoned the icprescidativos thither. Ho told them “rcmiiidod him <»f the old kindness and fiiendship 
bluntly that ho hud expected, daring idl the months that had been botwocn thorn, ami said that, of all 
ihoy had been sitting, tlioy 'Nvould “have made those men, ho did not expect this oiqioKitioii from Jiim, in a 
good and wholesome laws wliioh the people expected,” matter that was so necessary for the good of tlie 
•and was infinitely” grieved to find that they had not pro- Commonwealth.” In his defence, Cony, with hold 
duoed anything but empty spocclics. 1 do not know frankness, reminded his exalted fiieiid of their coinmou 
what you have been doing,” the 4’rotcetor continued ; principles, 3 ocolling to his memory his own expression 
I do not know wheflier you have been alive or dead; cii the Long Parliament, “ That the subject who 

I have not oncp heard from you all this tithe submits to an illegal impost is more the enemy of his 

There be some trees that will not grow under* the countiy than t^ tyrant who imposes it,” These 
shadow of o^p* trees, and tliero be some that choose were striking w)rds, and Cromwell fully felt their 
, to thrive uitoer the shadow of other trees. I will weight, and, conscious of 'rcasoft an^ justice being 
^ tell you what hath thriven under yodl- shadow, against him, could do nothing but get angry, “lhave 
Instead of peace and settleiiiiint, iiyftead of mercy and a as stubborn as yours,”* all ho could say, 
truth being brought together, and righteousness andi “and we will fry which«of the* two will bo master;” 
peace kissrtig each other b> ypur reconciling the with which he sent the mereliant away, and then 
honest people of^ these nations, and settling the made out an order for his imprisonment. The laiit 
distempers that are amongst us, which would have argument vof kings was fast becoming also the last 
been glorious things, and worthy of Ohrn^ns, to bo argument of a Lord Prolector. 

• doi^*-weeds Shid nettles, briars and thorns have The city merchant, dismayed by the stern 
thriven under your shadow, Dissettlenfent aiid attitude of his former irionli, kept ^p lho» unequal 
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battla agninsf; lum with great courage. Sent to prison 
on ilie 12th of Deceml^r, he itUlnedktely claimed a 
wilt of habeas corpus from the Court of Upper Bench, 
and a% the same time retained three of tho most 
eminoot lawyers of tho^ day, Jlaynard, Twisden, and 
■Windham, to plead his cause. ITicy undertook tho 
task, and at the trial spoke with so i^p.uch earnest 
eloquence that Cromwell look the alarm, tfloir argu- 
ments tendhig to nothing less tlian the alft«>lnto 
denial of the legality of liis power. Conscious that 
if the merchant was acquitted every citizen might, in 
virtue of the same principles, sanctified by a decision 
refuse to pay taxes, the Ijord Protector now 
lesorftju to flagrant despotism ; and on the day after 
tUoir pleading^ the t7th of May, 1055, Maynard and 
his two colleagues were dragged to tho Tower, on the 
charge of having held language dostnicf.ive to^the 
existing government. ^Tyrannical as was tho measure, 
it proved of no effect, for Cony, even when deprived 
of legal assistance, did not give np h^s defer ce, but 
• perf^^ol^ pleaded his case hefuvo the Upper Boilcli. 
He dia it so ably, that the lord clyef justice, JJoiiry 
If oils, feeling embarnissed at. his position, anff not know- 
ing how to disguifee tho arbitrariness of the seutenco 
ho was expected to pronounce, adjourned the case and 
deferred judgment to tho following term, to the great 
indignation of tho Lord Protector. Seeing the evident 
luck of zeal of Bolls to support his despotic govern- 
ment, Cromwell removed lum fronj his high office on 
the 7 th of Juno, 1655, appointing ii\his stead a more 
couriior-lilco lawyer, James Olynn. .However, it 
i seeming doubtful whether even ho would consent to 
be as absolute a tool as was desired, Cromwell, after 
some further liesflation, in which theie appealed to 
be a struggle between hia innate sense of justice and 
t5lo growing difficulties of liis position, resol vecl upon 
stopping the case pending in the Upper Bench, qnd 
having discharged jVIaynard, Twisden, and Windham 
from prison, ho induced Cony, by bringing the whole 
weight of his personal influence to boar up<xi him, to 
remain quiet and take no further proceedings. At 
the same time, to vent his fro against rome of tho 
persons in an affair which had given him the greatest 
anxiety, the Lord Protector sent for tho judges of the 
Upper Bench, and biltoily upbraided theiucfor not 
j iuteifering with the freedom of spooch of such daring 
! members of tho bar hs the three counsal of tlie city 
merchant. On tho judges submitting, in all humility, 
that such freedom was sanctioned by tlie law and 
Magna Oharta, Cromwell got into a passion. “ Your 
Magna Oharta,** he exclaimed, with an oath, “shall 
not control my actions, which, I know, are for tlhe 
good of the Conlifeon wealth. Who made you judges? 
Have yon any authoiity to sit thoro^hut what I gave 
you ^ If my authority were at an diid you know well 
enough what would become of yourselves, and there- 
fore 1 advise '^yon to bo more tender of that which 
alone can preserve jSiq, and not suffer the lawj’-ofs to 
prat© what it does n(ft lieooicio you to hear/* 

CromwelPs words indicated a .great change in his 
4 »onviot]ons, which change, however, was evidently 
•hior© forced upion him by tho overwhelming power ef 
circumstanoos flian tho mult of inward d^Wation. 
The Lord Pi^iteofcor ^ladi^w arrived at that fatal point 
in his cgird^r ^hen muld not any longer bope> to 


satisfy the nation by goTenwHent aloane, 
scrupulous regard to its roost ch%tshed iftateiliH;* 
interests, but had either to givff way to,, or. ; 

by biuto force, desires of a higher nature 
just. None but his most feveierate -aul 

political enemies had any doubt that he wOft 
and had been acting all along, as he him^lf cott'- 
stantly reiterated, “ for the good of the lOoinnteu- | 
wealth,*’ and that his conduct throughout was inspired j 
by lofty motives, and remarkably free from vanity, pa- 
rade of power, and vulgar ambition. Yet if all this was 
admitted, there still remained an intense want of satis- 
faction with his government, and the bases upon which 
it was established, in tho over-recurring consideration 
lhat in reality it was nothing but an enlightened 
despotism. Though there seemed little fear that as 
long aS' his bright intellect and high moral reotitndo 
was presiding over tho destinibs of the Commonwealth 
the liberty and welfare of tho^ people would be eq- 
dangeved, nevqrtboless it was, bejmnd doubt, of *ex- 
tremo peril to. trust the happiness of three nations to 
the feeble life of single man, and leave him to colloot 
nil immense power, vaster q£id more formidable tliaii 
had ower been possessed by anvqrowned sovereign of 
the realm, TTowever wise and nigh-aimed CromwelPs 
despotism, all tbouj^htful men felt that tho country, 
just emerged from a gigantic struggle against arbi- 
trary govemnKuit, (jould not submit to it without 
degrading itself, as well as risking future happiness ; 
and the gradual spread of this conviction soon came 
to raise a mighty and constantly growing opposition 
aga^st the established government. The opposition, 
(kill and dumb at first, groilually found vent among 
the Bopublicans Sf tho army in plots and conspiracies, 
and encourago(>by the example thus set, thaKcjyrfitets 
in their tum, after long silent submission, made an ' 
attempt to stir up a revolution. Towards the end of* 
1654, while tho ITouse of Commons was discussing 
constitutional theories, the plans of both parties 
began ripening into action, and at the commence- 
ment of the new yoaj* all '^as ready to burst into open 
flame. ,, 

But tho smouldering /irc^ had been seen and 
watched by the keen cyo of Cromwell long before it ex- 
hibited outward signs. The first sebemo of the atmy 
Republicans, vbicfly belonging to the faction of thp 
** Levellers,** was to seizin tho Lord Protector, and by 
a simultaneous movement got possession of the Tower 
of London, Hull, Portsmouth, and Edinburgh Castle^ 
after which thej, troops wore to choose a representative , 
body, and to inaughrate a new govornmont. How-* 
ever, the design had scarcely been elaborated when 
Cromwell knew all it© details ; and following the 
movements of the authors, chief among them Colonel 
Wildman, an officer of high talent li^ good family, 
with cautious vigilance, h© swooped down upon them 
tho moment they wore thinking of action. By a . 
series of ordinancjps, issued swiftly, and carried into 
• execution with the utmost promptitude, all ofBoors 
known ^as antagonSstie to the government wore at 
once dismissed; others, of doubtful^delity»euBpended 
from service ; and all soldiers of questionable, oha- 
racter^ oi^uspected as being “ Levellpts/* discharged ^ 
from their reglinents. Colonel WiWman Voa ^sur- ' 
prised the very act of dictating to his s^re^ir^ a 




ducted tlte/Lprd Ttotbotor ; axid 
af nitmW of bia triewds, ambig tbom Loird Gyey of 
and U)lon0b Alured and Overton, were 
l^ed in strict confinement, in which they gave 
up the who^e of, the ihreada of the conspiracy. While 
thus the ]^publican rising was nipped in the bud, 
the^Boyalmt insurrection, prepared to break out 
simultaneously, flared up for a moment with some ! 
fieroeness* The leaders of this plot wore the earl of 
il^chester, dissolute companion of Iho son of Choi*] os L,« 
and Sir Joseph Wagstan, an old Oavulicr officer, and 
their plan was to raise the western counties in arms 
for the house of Stuai t, by the representative of the 
family appearing there and planting the royal standard. 
Young Charles, who hud taken up his residence at 
Cologne, his whole time devoted to wine and women, 
consented to play his part in the enterprise; but 
feeling reluctant at tjm last moment to leave the 
pleasant shores of the Itliino in an incloincnt season, 
Rent back hcsitatiil^ly, qikT before lie liad well 
demded in bis own mind whether should make 
another bold grasp at a oi'own, or.remain in the midst 
0 ? boon companions and^mistresses, tl\o whole scheme 
had burst. Sir Joseph WagsfalF managed to seize the 
city of Salisbury fof a few houis, during wilieh ho 
arrested the sheriff and judges who wore holding the 
assizes; but seeing (liat nobody joined him* ho de- 
camped at once wiiii the band of desperate adventurers 
he Lad gathered around him, making for the west, 
■where ho expected to get loinforoenients. But as ho 
marched through Devonf^hire, liis Lopes grow fainter 
every day, and at South Alolton, a single ti’oop of 
Ciomwell s horse, ^vliicli^happoucd to be ni the n^igh-* 
bourhood, dispersed the waniors^of the so-calmd 
Ci»4iles ayuost without a blov* Sir Joseidi, 
careful m saving his valuable life, succeeded in 
• escaping to France, as well as bis friend the eail of 
JRpehester, who had been hanging in his rear; but 
almost the whole of their deluded followers were 
taken, a few of them executed, and the rest sent to 
prison or to the West Indies. The slwit-livcd insur- 
rection seemed to prove & mubh as ywythiiig that 
the nation was content and •happy under the wibC 
despotism of the Lord*Pr8tcctor. 

However, Cromwell himself wasVot content with 
his own work, and, thoughtful and sagacious ruler as 
tie was, could not bo content. In all bis strength 
and j>ower, with throe nations at his feet, mule, if 
•Qot admiring his deeds, he could not but be conscious 
that ho was drifting along a fatal precipice, at the 
end of which there was utter •daiiness. lie was 
erecting, he knew but too well, on edifice of govern- 
ment the keystone of which m his own* frail life, 1 
which, breaking under the toil of years, would U;avo 
nought but ruils behind. Nevertheless, there was no 
going iMbck oiftlie path Ifo had once entered. Being 
filled heart and soul with the conviction he had 
expressed to the Vepi'esentat^ves of the nation, that he 
hod a grand mission to accomplish* be could admit of, 
no petty theories of govomm^itjto stand in his way, 
and thus strode along undauntedly in his atbitrary 
oareei"* If my Sailing be from God, and my testi- 
mony from the people,*' he kept repealing^ himself 
and to .others, and the people shall %ke it from 
else! will not part from it. 1 shouldi beYalje 


^ the trust that Qbd hath placed in me, and lo the 
interest of the people of these nations, if I did.** That 
I a Stuert king might have said the same, and, if 
I backed by a sufficiency of fighting men, sot jyp the 
I most tyrannical government & the name of GM, was 
clear to the Kepublicau antagonists of the liofii Fro- 
toctor, but not admitted by himself; and unable to 
see his otvnffalse position as others saw it, he neces- 
sarily went farther and farther on his fatal path. 
The quickly-suppressed insuiTcction of tho Eoyalists, 
and designs of the “ Levellers,** so far from pointing 
out to liim tho dangers of his arbitraiy policy, had 
no other effect but to fortify liii^more and moro^Hjk 
and deeming that bis liUthority was not 
enough to suppress similar nsings^n^ho futui*e, he 
worked out a grand flan for drawing slill tighter the 
reins of despolism ho hcld^in his hand. The plan 
waH to rule tlio Commonwealth in mililarj' fiishion, 
like a regiment of soldiers, by dividing the country 
into a ^rtairi number of distiicts, witii an offi<K>r over 
ea«h. TorriWo in c\eiy respect as was the scheme^ 
Cromwell carried it throngli in all its intc^iV^anfl 
six montlns had i!bt clapsoil after tho misoiablo knot 
of rebels under Sir Joso})li Wagsiaff hfid been over- 
thrown, before the nation had come under tho 
“ govornmout of the major-generals.’* 

There was something extremely biJd in the very 
conception of this new form of govc^rnment. IJnd^n* 
the pretext of maintaining tho public pouco and «up- 
pi-essing royalist plots, Cromwell i evolved to establiisli 
in every oountyli local militia, composed mainly of 
cavalry, drawn from the ranks of the small fiecholders 
most attached to his cause, and well paid for their 
services. In order to pay them, ha proposed to levy 
a tax of une-tonth on tho inemne of all Loyalists pos- 
BOSsing above a Inmdrcd poinlBs per annum, wniaJi 
tax, it was anticipated, would maintain a body of 
0 lined men more than sufficient to sociue perpetual 
‘'Older and j)caco.** 7i*or tho elfodtual organization of 
this iniljtia, and collection of the new tax, Cromwell 
proxiosed to divide England and Wales into twelve 
districts, ^0 rule of which was to be intrusted to 
twelve of liis most devoted adherents in tho army, 
who, under the name of major-generals, were to 
exercise all political and administrative power, and, 
to a certain point, all judicial authority, and fi*om 
I wdiose dccisigns Iheic was to bo no appeal but to 
liimsclf. Tho jfian thus laid down was cairicd into 
execution with extiaordinary promptness and energy, 
astounding alike to the fiionds and tlie enemies of 
Cromwell. On the 28th of IVIay, 1655, ho exhibited 
>> their tho fust pait of Ids great design, by 
nominating his hrothordn-law, ik^n Dosborough^ 

“ major-general of the militia levied, and to be levied, 
in the six counties in tho south-west of England 
and on tho 2nd^ of August foljpwiug, Desborough 
took the direct’ command of twelve? squadrons of 
newly-onrulled cavalry militia ijiat had been raised 
in the two months since^ his ^appointment. On the 
8rd of August, tho day after tho now major-general 
had enten^id upon his charge, Cromwell brought the 
question the establishment of a general militia foa 
the first Ibme before tho m^bcie of the State Council, 
and thej* assenting, as wSjdy bound, to all his i)ro- 
posala, tbe ^ ordinance yrato|iS8ucd to lay-out the 
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country jn twelve military di^^sionfii. It was the condnded with the assnianoe, mean}; to soften the 
most sudden, if not tho most important cliange of terribly fiereo character of Cromwell’^i measure, *‘t^t 
government that had ooonrred in England since tho if there was yet any person that hod been of the 
oommjmoement of tho civil war, and yet the decree malignant party, who could say with truth thfiit be 
ordering it passed as <|uiotly as if it had boon the was wholly free from evil *desi^s, and show, by 
meresff trifle. Tliere was am appearance as if the actions previous to the insurrection, a disjflaiming of 
nation had arrived at tho point to code all its will tho tcnoiir of his former life and conversation; or if 
and power to the great Ijord Frotoclor^ either with any person, being now sensible of his error, should 
implicit love or with implicit fear. CiomweU had change and forsake his former interest, and give 
come to bo tho ‘dominonwcalth, and the Common- ^ dcmoiustiatiou to that ofToct, tlio government would 
wealth Cromwell. much nioro esteem of their reformation than desire 

The ordinance providing for tho establishment of their prejudice or harm.’* 
dtha^cw militia all over England was accompanied, A few days af(ci* tlie publication of his manifesto 
whoftk^iigsued, by a sort of inanifosto of tho Jjord tho Lord rrolocior proceeded to the appointment of 
^ Trotcctor anc> lur couifcil. It was entitled, **Al)e- thotwelvomajor-gonoials, who were henceforth to rule 
claraiion showing the reasons of the proceedings of the Commonwealth under liis supremo direction, and 
the government for soouring tho peace of tho Com- distributed the country among them. To his brother- 
nionwealth on occasiem oT tlic late insurrection Mid in-law, Desborough. alroJidy womiuated, ho gave the 
rebellion and weni into copious details of the six groat west of England shires of Gloucestei’, Wilts, 
revolutionary attempts of tho Royalists at tho begin Dorset, Devon, Soinerhct, and V^ornwall, while thb 
ning of tho year, which were stated tto liave bgcn equally importiliit six ceiitia.1 and eastern countieS of 
plaiiTM*% “ Cliavlos Stuart,** and olber enemies of Bucks, Herts* ('’aniibi idge, Essex, Sudblk, and Nor- 
England abroad. “Upon those glounds,J’ Iho Do- folk were mnde over to FHctwood, his son-in-law, 
claraiion went oi\ “we have been nocessitaied to jiisi retui'ned from his government in Ireland, 
erect a new and standing militia of horse in all llin Major-J^eneral Skippon, old ca^ftain of the train 
counties of England, under such pay ns might bo bands, obtained thc^city of London to rule ; Colonel 
without burihen to the peaceable and well alVocled, Baikslqad, governor of tho Tower, tho rest of Middle- 
and be a fitting encouragement to the oilieers and sex; Colonel Kelsey, tlio counlies of Kent and 
s^Tldiers lhat they might not gti to war at their own Surrey; Colonel Colfe, Sussex, Hants, and Boiks; 
charge. Wherefoiowo liave thougjd. fit t4> l?iy tlio Colonel Worsle}’, Clicshiio, Jiancashirc, and Shrop- 
bnrthen of maintaining these foro(‘rf, and of eoitain shire; Major Bnler, Northampton, Bedford, Rutland, 
other expenses which are oernsioned by them, upon and Huntingdon ; General Wlialley, Lincoln, Notts, 
those wlio have boon (‘Tjgaged in the late wars ag.iinst DerKy, Warwick, and Leicester; Colonel Berry — 
the sfato.*’ The man ifchlo then went on to assove rate fi^end ()f b'irbaid Baxter, once a clerk in ••an iron 
that the RoyaliNts had in reality juid less to the slate foundiy — HeH'JJ>id, Shropshiie, and^North Walrva; 
ag, yet in tho compcMtions and fines to 'which they General Dawk ms, Monmouthsliiie and South V'ales ; 
had been .subjected than tho good people who liad and, fiually, ^eneial Lanilioit, ablest of oflicers of tbo * 
maintained tlie pail i amentary armies by heavy tiDfes JiOid Fiofoctor, but least trusted, Yorkshiie, Durham, * 
and assessments, so •that it was but fair they should ( ’uriiboiland. Westmoreland, and Northumberland, 
now make up the difference. It was fmthf'r re- 1 he iiisti notions given to all and each of those twelve 
marked that tJio generous trcatiricut which tho major-generals enjoined thorn to make Oromwoire 
ndliorents of tlie Htuarts had hitherto locoivod at tho manifesto kn^wn llfrouglfoiit the country, to obtain 
hands of the government w.as entirely unparalleled in the cooperation of ti^isty commissioners in theip 
liistory, other nations and rulers, in all ages, having respective dlstric^/S, and to ]5rocS>od immediately, with 
made it a priiici]>le, in eases of civil war, to diqu’ive tlicir jissistanco, a valuation of tho inoomos of the 
the losing paity completely of pow-er and w Alt h, so Royalists, an^ collection of tho tax imposed upon 
as to prevent tho same to engage in now di. ‘Atm banecs. tbem. Tliey wore moreover invested with the most* 

In the present case, for tie hist lime, it bad Iwion ox tensive authority, not only over “ malignants/* but 
resolved to try the e(fe. its of forbearance, but to little over every jx^rson whom they might mistrust ai|, 
effeot, BO that hoav it became nocossary to fall inimical to the established govornmOnt, all of whom 
back upon a strict assertion of authority, and let tho they were emp(Avcr(^l either to arrest and tlirow into 
punishing arm of justice take tho place of goncrositu prison, or to put upon bail, with injunction'' to appear 
in consequence, ^ tho Royalists had neitJier accej>tea from tinv to timo before appointed agents and * 
with sincerity their own defeat, nor tho amnesty oxaipiners. A common register of tile persons thus 
wliich had boon gi*antod to thom,^ nid as they liad held under supervision in tho twcl^ military dis- 
incossantly tlneatcned tha state witli new dangers, it tricts was ordered to be kepi in Londrm^ and none of 
was but fit and* just i:hat they should 'pay the cost of them wercmllowed to visit the capital, or to travel ' 
establishing and nuunhiining new means for its any distance fiom their homos, without leave of the ' 
defence. All the aclb^onts of the fallen cause were m.ajor-gonoral of titeir division. The latter function- 
to bo deprived henceforth bf the protection of the *aries carried out tbiir mission to the full, in a few 
common law, and subjected to an annual decimation instances With mocTciation, but in others with ex- 
^ their revenue, with the cxc'eption, however, of trorao harshness, oppressing and robbing tho wealthy, 
such persons’ inoomo as was less than athundretf and ill-t:jpaiing both Royalists and Republicans, 
pounds a year, or whose personal estate wtw worth However, «b designed in principle, tli« tyranny of the i 
Jess than figeon hundre^* pounds. Th<j DeelOration n^ajdlr-gejierals did not extend over the lower •hnd 
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tbe middle cl^seEi, the 'workmen and tradesmen of 
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^wns, and s^II yeomon of the country, among 
whom wore to n© foaind the bulk of tlio Protector’s 
adhe»*ent8. Like all despotisms, that of Cromwoll 
was driven to uphold existence by arraying class 
against . class, and Vailing into play the lowest of 
huitian passions. 

JPhe arbitrary rule to which the country was con- 
demned to submit by the establishment of the major- 
generals caused \orj littio open resistance, btit it lia<^ 
the visible effect of alienating the best, the wisest, 
and noblest men of tlie nation from the august 
general and statesman who guided the destinies of 
the Commonwealth. Ilencefoi th, the great name of 
Cromwell ceased to bo beloved, and onl}^ inspired 
terror, not-UTJinix(‘d, however, with a reverence ap- 
proaching awe. Even those who most abhorred the 
course of tyranny into.wliii-h iho Lord JVoteetor was 
launching, could not loibear admiration of his high 
ffonius, as well as hifj in ten so •striving to promote tlie 
and physical wtdfare llio pe<iide of bhigland. 
At the same tirno, wdiile ho was spttin^ his will above 
l?bw, pleading a missi(»Tj from God to lead the Com- 
monwealth tliiough sci-vliudo to libeity, lio upludd 
wdth mighty ann fche lionour of the natuui^ogrtinst 
foreign potonlntes, concluded treidiesofcommeice and 
navigation with countiies f.ir and wide, and made tho 
British flag rosp(jple(l, in peace aud w'ar, in* all tho 
coi Tiers of ilie globe. 

The maiiliino supeiioritj^^ of the Netherlands 
having succumbed already under the valour of his 
sailois and boldieis, Ciomwell detoi mined to beard 
the only two icmaining ])oweis whoso foi cos f amid 
dispute# wutli England *tlio rule 4 »f the seas; tfud 
iii^thc autumn of lOo*!, while the parliament ho had 
called f(Jg(’thc.ff was investigating tlie philosophy of 
• goveinment, made vast piepiinilions for attacking 
Franco and Spam, eiilier singly or flotli together. 
Two groat fltH'ts w^oi e fitted out for this puipuse in 
rorisinfmih harbour; tho fiist under the orders of 
Bobert Blake, consisting of Iwcnty-tivo men-of-war 
of tho largest kind, hc^v^ily •anned^And stroii^y 
•manned; and the scscond, oommanded by Sir William 
Penn, compiising thit’tv'^cight sbipt^ and transports, 
prepared to take on board, beside^ its crews, tbieo 
thousand soldiers. 'J'lie gioatcst secrecy was kept as 
Ho the destination of tlio two armaments, and the 
commanders having loecived sealed orders, only to 
^bo opened at sea, they both loft poi-t, almost simul- 
taneously, in October, for their unknown destinations. 
Admiral Blake, called “ tho sca-Jcinfif^ by liis devolcd 
men, whose lovo forimn w'as .‘la gr(*at as their trust 
and admiration, sailed straight for the JVJecliterra- 
nean, and anclforing Iiofore LcgJiorn, demanded^ and 
obtained reduj^s from tho giand duke of ^Jhischny 
for wrongs c»<nniittcd against the owners of English 
merchant vessels. Fioiu thence Blake wient to tho 
Barberine states, forcing, at the point of tho cannon, 
the rulers of Algiers ancf IVipcfli to rol(\ase their^ 
Christian prisoners ; and on tho ^ly of Tunis refusing* 
to do the samo, ho buist into fho liaibour, battered 
tho Strong fortroaHes to pieces, and \tlien set flie to 
the galleys of the pirates, burning their ^liole fleet 
at its mooringar In the moanwliilo, tho Second fleet 
frofh Portsmouth, under Admiral Penn, haij gohe ^to 


tho West Indies, ta make an attack upon the Spani*ah 
settlements there, and in the first instance capture 
St. Domingo. This stihemo failed, through tli© in- 
competency of General Venables, tho commander of 
the three thousand soldiers in Penn’s arfharnent. 
However, though repulsed fiom St. Domiiffco, th© 
English troops conquered Jamaica, thus making an 
important iitddition to the as yet small oolouial pos- 
sossiyns of tho Commonwealth. 

Penn’s cruise to tho West Indies had for cohse- 
quonce a doclaiation of w'-ar on the part of the king 
of Spain. Cromwell was fully propaicd for it ; but 
in Older not to hazard too much in a contest with 
tho greatest naval and military* power of Euijt^Je, ho 
concluded, just befoio the bffeakinjjjoist of hostilities^ 
a long-offered treaty of alliance with Franco. B>^ 
tho terms of tho treaty, signed ou tho 24th of 
Ocitober, 1655, tho coij^binfd forces of England and 
IVanee w^oro to invade tho Sjiiiuish NotheiiaiidH, with 
Dunkiik to lemain the jirice of tho fonnor. It was 
likc^vtse sotried tliat help should bo* given by tho 
new ally of the Common w(‘alth to 
J’rotcstai^s of Iho Wcfitoru Alps, the so-called Wal- 
donscs; and also that Charles St^uart and Ids whole 
family should be for ever excluded fioih French 
territoj-y. Tlio latter stipulation appeared, some- 
what unnccessaiy for the inomout, tho unhappy heir 
of the Stuarts living in a vciy abject state at ( 'ologne, 
begging alms fiom all the princes of the continent, 
and devoting tho sums thus obtained to low oigies 
willi his (lissoiute male and femalo companions. 
However, tho jTpovt of tho forlhcoming war served 
to rouse libn into some show of languid exerfion ; 
and offering the value of liis nan^i to the soviu’oign 
of Spain, he proposed b' aid him in tho conquest o( 
England. At first the goveinmont of Madi h 1 refused, 
hut being liard pressed by Ibe agimts of tho CiJogno 
G» valicrs, made importunate by dire want of victuals, 
an agreement was concluded in Apnl, 1650, stipulat- 
ing that “Charles II., King of England, Scotland, 
and Ticlhnd,” should invade England, Scotland, and 
Iieland, his royal bi 4 >tlier, tlu^ king of Spain, to 
furnish tlfe necessary cash, as wxdl as the soldiers, 
with a p<‘Uhion for life- suporadded. There was no 
great danger to the (-ommon wealth in this proposed 
assaulf ; lioivevei, to i educe the peril of invasion as 
much as possible, Adniiial Blake, who had returned 
from his first M(m 1 iter ran can cniiso, set out again for 
the Straits of Gibraltar. His design was io hum 
the Spanish fleet in the bar hour of (Auliz, and though 
tliis miscaiiicd, ho Ruecooded in inflicting groat 
^Hinngo u])oii tho oiu'my all along iho coast, as well 
seizing a portion of tho fanu^us “Plate fleet,” 
returning from Amevio/t laden wutti treasure. Tho 
lich prize was ^nt at once homo, and in tlio middle 
of November, 165G, the wt^ole capital got into joyous 
iqiroar at tho nbws that near t#o scQro chariots full 
of bullion bad arrived, “ some eigbi-and-thirty wag- 
goi^loads of real silver, trwjSplmntly jingling up 
from Portsmouth, acrosS London piivemcntjii to tho 
'JViwer, to bo coined into curient money there.” ^J’ho 
^loryof England was bocomnig perccptiblo to tl^ 
nieanestjiftidorstanding. 

The vnar with Spain, which ontinued, with sliovt 
interniplions of ill fuUunl^lo lie highj^' piospc^roiia 



for the Commoa^ealth, was not without e£bct ih 
strengthening tho power of Oroinwell at home. 
Nevertheless^ there were not wanting strong manifest 
tations to dmw that the oountry was getting tired of 
his arl^trary govemment, and to reconcile hunsolf as 
much as possible with the &iore moderate of his 
antagonist he resolved to convene another parliar 
ment^ The writs for it were issued in August, 165C, 
and on the 17th of Soptembor following, the house 
met at Westminster, not, however, before one hun- 
dred and two members, supposed enemies of the 

f ovemmeut, liad been violently excluded from it, 
ndW^ the pietext of ‘immoralitv and “ delinquency.** 
mfo thdalb who presented, themselves before him in tho 
j^ainted Chaml>e:i^ Cromwell mmlo a \c)y long and 
rather violent sjpeeob, in which he passed the history 
of the country since the dissolution of the last paiiht- 
mewt in review, defended *tho establishment of 
military rule, by twelve major-generals, as 
necessary for .the maintenance of ordo]^ and, Anally, 
»cUle<|J[cjL.^"beral supplies to carry on the war against 
the S^^mards, “the natural enemies of England/* 
Ihe address was rcooived with maiked cbldnoss, if 
not irritation, which was increased w’^hon, on pnooeed- 
ing from the Painted Chamber to tho hall of |xirliament, 
the members were stopped at the door by a file of 
Boldiei^, wlio would lot none pass unless pnjducing a 
cextificate of having becai “approved by his highness’s 
counoil.*^ Tho next day, after tho Speaker had boon 
elected, a pi'otest was handed in l\y the excluded 
members of tho house, denouncing tho arbitiniy 
proceeding by which they wore preveAtoJ from fulfil- 
fing theh duties as representatives of tho people, and 
demanding to be ’'admitted at once. A short and 
excited discussion folh-iwcd, but on a simple com- 
munication being made that it was the desiie of the 
Lord Piotector that the obnoxious peraons shoujd 
remain expelled, all^, subsided into quietness, and a 
solemn vote went to confirm what had boon done. It 
was in vain the excluded members appealed finally to 
the nation at large, in a document impeaching in 
strong language the tyranny of CiomwoU, and 
declaring all who slioiild continue to sit in tho 
mutilated parliament to be “ Ixitmyers of the liberties 
of England, and adherents to the capital enemies of 
the Commonwealth.*’ Many thousands of copies of 
this protest, which was signed by ninety -three repre- 
sentatives, were dispersed over the country and 
eagerly read by the people; but the excitement, 
whatever there was of it, did not go further than tho 
reading. It was as if the nation had become fully 
aware that the rule of tho Loid Protector was an* 
unmitigatod deSip^tism, yet had resolved at tho same 
time to bear it for the sake of its material advantages 
and of tlu) illustrious hero who Had imposed tho 
burthen. Hie edifice Wks safe as long as he was 
alive; but there were few men who loved their 
countiy, its welfare, ‘a^d its libert 3 % who like^ to 
answer to themselves the question as to what would 
^ppen after the death of Oliver Cromwell. 

1 he parliament which the Lord Protector had called 
together, and shaped afterwards to his own likingf 
fewlifully represented tho state of publi<? feeling. 
Everything dei^aanded byltho government, subsidies 
to carry qga flbe Sjpanish legalisation of tho edicts 


issued by Cromwell, and, finally, new uneeeures hf 
repression against both BepubUcansVand 
came to be voted instantly by l^ge majorities, 1iiil it 
seemed as if the representatives of the had 

been brought to look upon themselves as 
trors of the ordinances of the Loid Protootor* ' ^the 
26th September an Act was passed “for renoimbiug 
and disannulling tiro pretended title of Charles 
and his descendants to the crown of E^laOd and 
^another bill was adopted on the SHh of October “for 
tho security of liis highness tho Lord Protector’s 
person, and oontinuaiioe of the nation in peace and 
safety.** On tho Ist of October, it was unanimously 
voted that “ the war against the Spaniards waa under- 
taken upon just and necessary grounds, and for the 
good of tho j)eo]^e of this Commonwealth ; and the 
parliament will, by God’s blessing, assist his highness 
therein,** or, in other words, 'provide the necessary 
funds. Considerable discussion, took place as to th^ 

I amoun1( to bo pl 2 ;Oed at tho disposal of tlie govern wnt 
for war purpasos, but it was finally settled at four 
hundred thousand j^unds, which sum was ordei^ to 
bo raised by an increase of' soteral taxes. While 
thus approving the whole policy of Cromwell, the 
representatives of the nation showed him personally 
the greatest deference, lotting no occasion to 
prove tliat they looked upon him as the legitimate 
sovereign of the country. By a special Act, passed on 
riio 1st of October, the ibnns of all official communica- 
tion between parliament and the tiord Protector were 
settled with great precision, loading to tho ©stablish- 
mont^of almost regal ceremony ; while another resolu- 
tiqn invested him with laige powers to appoint to 
judicial and othdr offices in tho Commonwealth. 

I There was a visible tendency in tho nhole^ursStf 
! proceedings towards re-orecting tho fallen throng, and , 
seat Cromwett upon it ; though as yet all those who 
harboured the thought wanted courage to express it 
openly, and thus to face the resistance of thi stiong 
republican parly, with tho greater part of the army 
at its command, Av opportunity was waited for to 
start tho sch&e, and came in a'ratlicr unexpect^^ 
manner. « t « 

After concludiivg an alliance with the king of Spain 
for tho invasion of England, the son of Charles I., who 
bad taken updiis lesidenco at Bruges, momentarilyr 
roused himself from his life of dissipation, to consider 
how best to accomplish his object. He had no inten- 
tion whatever to lisk his valuable l\fo in personally*’ 
engaging in a fresh campaign ; yet as it absolutely 
necessary that ho should do something to earn the 
liberal Spanish pension settled upon him, he had ^o 
think of ifiaking war through others and the btet 
couise offering itself for the moment was a leagtte 
with some Enj^sh adventurqjrs, pretendUd Bepubligah^ 
who were offering their services.' Tho chieff of 
men was a^Oolonel Sexby, formerly in the parliamen- 
taiy army, who gng^d, if sufficient funds were 
•handed to him, to raise a body of fifteen bunded 
mercenaries in the Spamish Netherlands, t8 land with 


them on coast of Kent, and to g^t up an insurireo 
tioTi against tlic Lord Protector by r^ng the 1 : 0 - 
publican Ote^idard, the latter to cm estehahged in 
proper time for the ixmlist flag. Aware that tb^re 
wa%not the sligli^test chance for the succese of sudh a 
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m l(ffig a» Ci-omwell wa» alive, tlie calonel 
wo^sed at ^ same time to liave tlie latter aH- 
easmui^d, against ^yment of a fuither amount in 
rei^dy oa»h, oy one of his accomplic^, a foniier 
qdaitermastor in Iris xtgiment, Miles pinderconib by 
name* • TJio plan was at onoe sanctioned by Oliarles 
Stuart ai|d his Spanish allies, and tho sum of sixteen 
hundred poundshaving boon handed to Miles Sindox*- 
comb, with promise of subsequent remuneration “on 
the &itli of a Christian king,” preixarations for the 
intended assassination were at once actively taken iu 
hand. The ex-quartormastor commenced his work by 
taking a house at Hammersmith, “ which had a 
banq[ueting-room looking into the road,” from which 
room he intended to destroy the Lord Protector and 
his suite by an explosion, when passing by on the 
way to Hamptou Court. Ilowevei*, Cromwell’s active 
secrotaiy of stiite, John Thurloe, obtained timely 
information of the design, and taking possession ot 
house, the friend of Charles Stuart had to fly, and 
to think of other means for obtaiuinj! cud! After 

S uch oogitatioii and conferences with Spanish agents, 
!Ues Sindeicomb^coi^eived tho grand scliome of 
firing IVliitehall, and in* the ensuing confusion to liavo 
the Cord Pjoteoto? and his whole family kifled by a 
baud of armed assassins. Having plenty of money at 
his command, he. actually purchased “ a InmJj’od swift 
horses, two in a stable,” with as anany rulflans to ride 
them; and iu tho evening of lliursday, the 18th of 
Januaiy, sot about the execution of his plan. Jn 
company with an old trooper iiainod Cecil, he attended 
public worship in Whitehall chapel, and bofoio it 
was over the two managed to sneak into autinpty 
a(»artiift 5 nt on the ground floor, aitd set fire to some 
<rtnbu8^^blo matciials there. The flame soon Bi*read, 
but Iksforo it had gone far, a sentinel on duty perceived 
it, and giving tho ahum, Sindercoml^ and his com- 
panion were captured, tho foinier not without stout 
rosistapco, “wheiciu Lis nose was nearly cut off.” 
There was intense excilcmeut at Whitehall on tho 
news of the jilot becoming known, and in tho fiist 
moment of tenor the cdlincil 5f the »^ord Protector 
• gave orders to ring the alaftn bells, and summon the 
train bands of the citjf. But Crom^vell forbade it, 
declaring that, trusting in God, lie did not fear his 
enemies. • 

* , Ontho following morning, tho 19 th of January, 1657, 
&cretary Thurloe got up in his place in parliament, 
k and, amidst the deepest silence, rcpoi ted tho airost 
of the two conspirators, together with an outline of 
*their design as far as already diiSfeovorod, showing 
that the intended aJIsassiiiation of the Lord Protector , 
wi^s connected with tlie designs of the king of Spain 
and Charles Stuart for an invtision of England. 
The emotion faused by this statement was profound, 
andmanifosil^ at once iif a couple of resolutions voted 
unanimously. By the first it was ort^tod that a 
sedemn day of thunksgiv^g should be celebrated, 
“Priday tjome four weeks,” in ^,11 the churches qf 
England, Scotland, and for tho disco voiy of 

the plot ; while the second motion was for the ap- 
pointment of a ffommittoe to ente^into communica- ^ 
; tion witii tho Pintector, so as to loanii from his 
, highness whal^ay it would bo most convenient for 
JiOT ib set aside for an audience of th# wE<jl^ of 


the representative in parliament, to accept their 
Gongratulatiims for his nappy delivery. The latter 
vote had just been passed, when a rather obscure 
member, John Ashe, arose to proffer an amendment 
to it. “ 1 would propose to add,’* he exclahueSl, in 
much trepidation, “ iR)mothing that would tffiid veiy 
much to the preservation of his highness, and to the 
quieting of all the designs of our enemies, namely, 
thaUhis highness would be pleased to take upon him 
the government according to the ancient constitution. 
Both our liboriios and peace, and the preservation 
and privilege of his highness, would then be founded 
upon an old and sure fuundajj^on.*’ The wordjf, had 
no sooner been pronounced than there aro^i^n iix^ 
menso commotion in the hoifse. ‘U. iftidei-stand not,^ 
ciied one of the republican members, “ what meaua 
tho motion of the gontleiuj^u who talks of an ancient 
citnsiitution. Tho aicient constitution is Charles 
Stuart's interest ; I hope wo» are not calling him in 
agak^** Other speakers followed, attacking the 
i^^disoroet aAuiier of the ancient consfitution* “ 
gentleman that moved this,” exclaimed i 

“ was oijsjo helphig to pull down what he would now 
set up again. We had a constiWition of king, lords, 
and commons, and that w^e have pulled down with 
our blood and treasure. Will you make the Lord 
Protector the greatest liypocrite iu the world, to ask 
him to sit in that place which God has borne testimony 
biifficioutly against ? Are you now going to sefup 
again that kingly government which for a thousand 
yeais has persecuted tho people of God? Do you 
expect a beltef consequence ? I beseech you consider 
of it. What a crime it is to offer such ii motion as 
this! Do you exi)ect a tlianksgivingHlay after it? 

I desire that this motion may die as abominable, and 
1 beseech yon that such a tffing as this may n«vor 
leccivc footing heio.’' Frightened at tho storm which 
his proposition had caused, John Asho wiapped him- . 
self iu silence, and nobody ^Ifeo 6upix)rting the 
amendment lie had brought forward, it Avas allowed 
; to drop. “ I have never seen,” a member wrote in 
his diary, “ so hot a tlebate vanish so strangely, like 
an ignis mtuns.” 

Tliero had been both too groat haste and indiscre- 
tion in the sudden motion to restore “the ancient 
constiliition,’* which made it fail at the outset ; but a 
large majoiity of the members of parliament, though 
allowing the subjuct to bo stifled for a moment, wore 
nevertheless anxious to snpp>rt it, and did not fail to 
do so on the first opportunity. This wfis given by 
another addiess of attachment to the Loid Protector, 
•voted shortly after tho ceiiAUctiou of the couspiratois 
who had attompteil his life. I’he put ujiqn their 

trial before a jniy sifting in the Upper Bonclx on the 
19th of FebruHty, 1656, were condemned to death; 
but tho chief delinqiiont,#Milej Siudercomb, escaped 
his dooT^ by taking poison, smuggled to him by his 
sister, and jubtico could be executed only upon the 
minor criminal. The fresh •exprosbion of loyalty to 
which the incident gave rise, encouraged one of the 
members for the city of London, AJdei-mon Sir 
, Ohristonjfor Pack, whom Cromwell had knighted aiid 
given i comnrissioneiShip c»f oxcis^j, to start again 
the “alwient constittitioi|” question, Avhioh he did 
with much more tacj tho unfoirtunate John 
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A%ho. On the m^ing of the 29rd of Fehruary, as 
soon as the honse had met Sir Christopher arose in 
his seat, and di*awing forth a bnlhy paper, requested 
pcirmissioxi to read it, stating that *‘it was something 
come to his hands tending to the settlement of the 
nation, a.nd of liberty and property.” There had not 
been any secret kept as to what was in the doonment 
produced by the worthy alderman, and ♦hij 4 motion 
had no sooner been made than the L*epnbl«3ans 
stormed in upon liim as iliey liad done upon tlohn 
Ashe, declaring his proceeding scandalous, and over- 
whelming him Avitli i aunts and reproaches. How- 
qyet’ Sir Christopher Pack insisted on pressing his 
doms^l for J)ornlis^i()h to road the paper wliieh had 
“come To Insjiajds,” and even after he had lieen 
dragged away by some republican officojis from hm 
seat near tlie Speaker, and placed like a penitent in 
front of llie bar, ho contiifticdio hold his ground, till 
at length, aftf^r a delate of tho liojcest kind, his 
persovei-anco found nicompcnso in a decisive victory. 
The house I'csfilved, by a majority of ^ne biftdred 
votes against fifty-four, that tho mcrfi- 
bor for the city of London shonld Irivo hi| demand 
gtanted, Avheroupon ho inimcdiately prococtlod to 
read his drKmracnt, It was entitled, “Tho humble 
address and rcmionat ranee of the knights, citizens, 
and ImrgCKscs now asscrnbli'd in tho ]>ailiamciit of 
this (\>mmon wealth,” and contained not king loss than 
tli<^ fium of a Tn‘W constitution, restoring tho iluuso 
of Loids and all the old forms of jovornment, and 
building up a now tlu'one, whereon ih# LordPiotcctor 
was invit(‘(l to take his hont • , • 

Tlio debate on the im]ioitaTit paper snhmitted by 
Aldciman T\‘iok e^^tendod fioni tho 2drd of Febniary 
to tho 3(Mh of March, 1G57, and occupied twenty-four 
sittings, seven of whim, <?ontiaiy to pailiamentary 
usage, c-ontinned during the AvJioio of tho day, both 
mouiing and evening, 'j'hough tho rejuiblican minc'- 
lity resisted stop liy%step tlni progrc'SB of the measure, 
they were outvoted on oa cry occasion ; and tho most 
important danse, running, “ TJiat 3 "our Ingliift^ss will 
be pleased to assume tbo nainr3, stylo, title, dignity, 
and olliec of king of Kngland, Scotland, aild Ireland, 
and the respootwo dominions and terriloiies thoieunto 
belonging, and to cxoiciso tho 8;nno accoiding to tho 
law of these nuti(jns,” was adopted by th(^ laigo 
majority of one bniidicd and tAventy-thvoe voles 
against sixfj-two. The wisdom of the ic establish- 
ment of kingsliip liaA mg tlms been afiirmed, the title 
of Sir Cliristophcr J^ar-k’s bill Avas changed from 
“ Address and Jiemonstiance,” to “ Humble I’etition 
and Advice,” so as to make it more monarchical ir^ 
form; and on Tuesday, tho 31st of March, a parlia- ' 
montary deputation, consisting of tlie most eminent 
meinbei's of tho majority, piescntc (I, the document, 
“engrossed on vellum,” to the Lord iTotoctor. Crom- 
well recc>ived thorn ^dtli some pomp in tho banquet/- 
ing hall of his lesidenoo — tho same room through 
which, eight years lJijtt>re, diaries T. had passjpd, 
betA\«.Km a double line of sol^itjrs, on his way to the 
scaffold — and listened Avith much complacency to a 
vjry affected address of Sir TJicamis Widdrington, the 
Speaker of the rommojs: — ^“May it pl6j^o your* 
highness,” he e'xdaimecl, “I am commande^t by the 
parliament of England, Scotland, and Irolarfd^ and in 
• * * # • 


their name,*'to present this hnmbliS petition , > 

advice to your highinw* ^ aen^tte that I 
before a great person, tho exactnessltf whose jndj* 
meut ought to scatter and chase away all imu^fbessaty 
speeches, as tlie sun doth ^he vapours, . 1 am a 
soiwant, however, and a man net io vent my own 
conceits, but to declare the things I have iti oommKiiid 
from, parliament. 1 am not unlike a gardmaer, 
gathers flowers in his master’s garden, and out of 
them composeth a nosegay : I shall offer nothing but 
Vhat 1 have collected in the garden of the paxlia- ] 
meni.” Sir lliomas then gave a detailed analysis of 
the eighteen clauses of tho “Uumble Petition and 
Advice,” recommending, besides the restoration of 
monarchy, the re-ostablishment of the House of Tjords, 
under the singular title of the “Other House,” the 
settlement of a pomianent revenue, and the regular 
summoning of parluimonts. “ J have now done,” the 
Speaker concluded his address, “ with tho several 
pieces of the govoinment, but wt with the articles^ 
of Avhio?i there i*cinaineth yet one. The parliament 
Ijaih so good aft apprehension of Ihis frame of govern- 
ment, in ail tho articles of it, that it is their humble 
desire that you may bo ploas/d tdf accept of them all. 
They a»o brmnd up in one linktor chain, or like a 
building well knit and coniontcd : if one stone be 
tiikon out it loosens *lhe whole. Tho rejection of one 
may maltc all the lusfc unsuitable and impracticable. 
They at 0 all offered to you with tho same heart and | 
affcclion, ajul we hope they will bo received by you 
in tlie same mannci. They aio all tlio children of 
one mother, tJie pailiament, and we expect from your 
highacsH a«t adoption of them all. Ant nihil axit 
totrim dabifc.” • ^ 

Cromwell s reply wos exceedingly courteous, hijt 
RoracAvhat evasive. Ho told the homt^rabld' ggntle- 
nien wlio offered him a croAvn that tlicir proposition 
occasioned hiih “the greatest reverence and fear to 
God that ever possessed a man in the world,” 
added that both jiarliainent and ho must be* careful 
nut to make mistakes. “ It Avould bo like a match,” 
ho cried, “ AA^jere a good, «md worthy, and viituous 
mail inihlakes in tho ])i*iRon ho makes love ; and, as. 
oftdn turns out, it proves atcufso to the man and to 
the family through mistake.” He ended by declaring 
that “ the Hung Avill deserve dolihoiation and con- 
bidcralion,” and promised to give “as speedy an^ 
answer to these things as T c^n.” Thieo days after, 
on Frida.^jthe 3nl of April, (homwell sent for the 
.Sp<'*aker ami other members of tho« parliamontaiy * 
deputation, and they ^attending in great haste to the 
I summons, ho made another siiqpcli. Its substance 
was a lefusal of tlio crown, but in terms not too 
peremptory. “ 1 liave boon able to athdn no furtlier 
than* this,'’ ho exclaimed; “that sooing the way is 
liodgod up so as it is to me^^and I canSgt accept the 
things offered unless I acc4>pt all, I have not been 
able to find it my duty to God and you to undertake 
this charge under tho noA»*titlo.” I’ho house politely 
tefused to accept this reply as final, aigd having 
confirmed, the “Huimil^ Petition and Ad\dce” by a 
fresh V )te, the maubers went in a hady to Whitehall, 
entreating the Lord Ih'otector to reconsider his 


entreating the 
decision. 5le a 
should be held 


ord Ih'otector to reconsider his 
gosted thereupon ti^^t a pbuforenoe 
between him and a oumjhitteea of 
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to ^iaoover, if po 8 sil>le, ncfoe mmis of 
|©(50iicilmg tl&iir opinions on (CTeot subject. The 

l>Sfer was eagSly adopted ; nevertheless, the work of 
the committee proceeded very slowly, Cromwell pro- 
traetiUg it as much as possible, in order to come to an 
understonding with the leading officers of the army. 
Ndhrly the '^olo of these were violently opposed to 
tho restoration of a monarchy, or even the mere 
change of title from Lord Protector to king ; and 
groat as wore the efforts that had alreiidy been made 
to change their opinions, they could not be induce!! 
to consent in any way to the ticceptanee of the parlia- 
mentary “ Petition and Advice.**’ To break the force 
of their resistance, the institution of major-generals, 
which, while fortifying the government, had given a 
great power to the mililaiy class, was abolished by 
(Jromwoll ; but this had no effect whatever, and the 
opposition to the kingly schnino kept increasing to 
such an extent, as to make it evident that, if accepting 
•it, the Lord Ih’oteokir would find a great portion of 
tHo troops langed in more or loss openi hostility against 
him. Cromwc'll was too wise to let hiifamliition betray 
•him into so fatal a stop, and after spending moio 
than two niontlis in iiihffeetiial attempts to gain over 
the oliicors, lie finally resolved to banish ali further 
thoughts of bocorning a crowned king. 

lie made liis resolution Ichown to pailiamont, 
^wbich mot him m full body, in tho Painted T*liamber, 
on the 8 th of Jlluy, in a sliort anti outspoken declara- 
tion. I cannot undertake ilio l*rotector exclaimed, 

“ tho governmoiit with tho iJtlo of king ; and that is 
my answer to this groat and wcagli ty business.” Tlio 
repn^sentativos of llie people withdtew in tiloncjo, 
postp(ming f»ji*t]ier di^ibeiation ipi tho subject f#r a 
*> 1 |cek, with tho iutr'otion of romodcdling after that 
peripd Mie “^Vtition and AdvKJO,” so as to meet tho 
► desires of tlio Lord Ihotoctor. Tho work went on 
veiy slowly, and it was not till towards tho end of 
'Juno tliat it was completed to the satisfaction of the 
parliaTncntary inajoj ity, as well as of (’romwell. Jt 
was settled in the amended bill, wliich oamo to 
assume the form of ackiitor^of the Uialin, that tho 
, chief magistrate of tho CojninonwcalUi should con- 
tinue to be called* L<ti(l ProU'c-kir, but should bo 
invested wltli increased political powets, among 
others that of appointing lus successor, and that Jio 
• should likewise liiive the nomination* of the meiuliers 
of tho “Other House,” or reconslitukd House of 
. Lords. Tho other chief provisions of tlie new 
constitution woio that tlio annual revenue of the 
government should animint to •no raillnm ibreo 
hundred thousand ^xnnids stoning, of which sum one. 
million was to bc^ de.voted to tho army ayl navy, and* 
the rest to tb« civil list ; while as to spiritual matters 
there should comjileto liberty of conscience, (ienied 
only to thoKi who refusod to acknowledge the doctiine 
df the Trinity and the iTis}'ii ration of tt^i Scriptures, 
ot who professed the “ Popish ” religion. It was 
deemed neoessary for tho^naugwration of the revised 
charter pf tho nation that 0 |omwell should tako*a 
second time the oath as LoPd vrotector and supreme 
magistrate of Ulio Commonwealth which ceiotnony 
took place, under a oonsidorablo dilplay of splendour* 

, on Friday, tjte 26th of June, 1657. •An immense 
platform was crcctod for tho purpose atj the ujjpor 

end of Wostmitie^r Hall, in front •of which was 
placed “ a prince-liko canopy of sTate,” and under it 
the royal chair of Scotland, brought from W estminstor 4 
Abbey. Pacing the chair, but a little holow it. stood 
a table, covered with pink-coloured velvet of Genoa, 
fringed with fringe of gold,” on which wcrj^laid tho 
sword and sceptic oT the Commonwealth, together 
with a BiUe— grand suhstii-uto for a crown. • 

The Lord Protector made his appearance on the 
Westminster platform at two o’clock in tho after- 
noon, surrounded by his ministers, tho chief state 
dignitaries, and a gmit crowd of offictu’S, and amidst 
the loud acclamations of tho assembly sat down in 
tho chair of state. After hcring seated fojL’i f<^v 
momenta, ho arose again, and, rop^yrtod by 

Biilstrodo Whitelocke, chief oominiksionorof the Great 
Seal, “ while standing under the. cloth of state, tho 
l^jcaker, in the name of tli(?parliament, prosonted to his 
highness and ])lacod^upoii jjiis shoulaers a robe of 
purple velvet, lined with cimine, and then delivered 
to hfm th^ Bible, richly gilt and* bossed. After 
fSiat tho Speaker girt the sword about hiHiues'v^. 

and delivered jnto his hands the sceptlo of massive 
gold ; aful this done, lie made a speech to him on tho 
several lhir)g.s presented, and theft gave liim the oath 
“T do, in tho presence and by tho name of God 
Almiglity,” exclaimed the Loul Pi ot odor, with up- 
lifted hand, “ pioiuise and swear that, to the \itmost 
of iny powder, 1 will upliold and maintain tho |ruo 
refoimed Protestant Christian leligion in tlio purity 
thereof as it js contained in the Holy Sci ipt arcs cf 
the Old Slid Kqw Testainoni, and encourage llio pro- 
fe.ssion and piofessorsof the s,amo; and ll.at, to tho 
utmost of my jiowor, J will endeavour, as chief 
magistrate of these tlirco mitioiTs, tlie ihainte,nanoe 
and pieservaliou of the justj^ights and piivllegos of 
the people theicof, uiid that J will in all ihkigs, 
^according to my best knowledge and piwor, govern ^ 
the ]i(*oplo of these nations aocpiding to law.” Tlio 
oatli having Imsui taken, thochaplam of tlio Common.s, 
Dr, Manloii, ‘‘by prayer reeoinmendcd liis highness, 
tho pailiainent, the connsel, tho foicos by land and 
sea, andtiho whole ^government find }»eople of tbe 
tlnee nations, to tlie blessing and protection of God.” 
Kext the liernlds, by sound of tiumpet, pioclaimed 
hi.s highness, the 1 jOi d Oliver Ci omwell, IjOi d Pn^toclor 
of Knghind, Scotland, and Ireland, and tho domniioius ^ 
thereunto belonging, to whieli the vast multitude in 
Westminster Hall replied with shouts nf ‘‘ Long live 
his highness I Huzza!” All tho wdiilo “tlie Loid 
Proteoloi sat in hi.s clmir of stale, holding tlie sceptre 
in in's hand,” and on tninipols and the shouts of 

tho ]>oo]>lo ewising, In* lose, Inwed in silence to the 
assembly, and, wdth lus vast rotirwic, passed through 
the midst of immense crowds, back to Whitehall. 

Under all this pomp and splendour which greeted 
the inauguration of the ii?)w loam of goyonmient, tliore 
was luddcn deep raouiming and dissatisfaction. Jn 
Ijjfting his own ^lorsou higl^m* and higher, thomwell 
made the future of the Oofnmonwealth ever more 
dark and uncertain, giving little space to the growth 
of free institutions, and leaving the welfare of three 
natioi^ •dependent upon the hazaids of a single Rfes. 
In hii^ hands tho Comnjonwofihli appeared sale, but 
what #ould happen wWi^ ho was gone none could 
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tell ; for no eyes o^uld boo a BucceBBOr wort]iy of hun^ 
Ins a^endancy having blighted the riae of all other 
influences as the wide^sproading brebiohes of a 
mighty oak destroy the growth of dl life underneath. 
And the veiy height to which his ix)wer had risen 
made him stand more and move loi^ly, unable to 
lis^n to the wishes of the people, and therefore liable 
to constant errors in policy. It was more thUn cm error 
which had brought him to consent to the reawaken- 
ing of the dormant House of Lords, and thus create 
an institution which could not be of the slightest 
t^ssible use in carrying on the government on a 
Iiherf.1 basis, but was capable nevertheless of producing 
infiniiti mischief. Cromwell himself discovered this 
before many m<^n1^ had elapsed after his solemn 
proclamation in Westminster Hall. The House 
of Commons was prorogued immediately after the 
ceremony till the 20tli dt January, 1658, and tke 
iuieival of seven moniha,was to bo employed to create j 
the resuscitated chamber of peers, the Other House,” 
the members of Vhichtho Lord Protector &ad to homi- 
‘ appfirently easy, proved one of ex- 

treme embarrassment, all men of supnurior and 
talent refusing to sit^m an assembly which threatened 
to be a mere dog in the working of the parliamontai-y 
machine, while those aspiring to the empty honour 
were chiefly persona of low degree and undefined 
position. More than fivo months were spent in vain 
soafehes after Commonwealth lords. “ The difficulty 


part of many of the members oiewm oi uem^ 
mons. Not having got the fact well ihf their 


tie difficulty 


proves great,** wide Secretaiy TlTiurl^'e on the 1st of 
llecembor, 1057, “between those who are fit and 
not %villiiig to serve, snd those wljo are willing, and 
expect it, and are not fit.” Of all the members of the 
old chamber of lord^, not more than seven consented 
to receive Crornweirs wiit of summons for the “ Other 
Hoijpe,*' of whom only^ one appeared in the end to 
take his scat. After trying in all directions to dis- 
cover eminent persons of some sort to make up hia 
parliamentary appendage, the Lord Protector finally 
was reduced to a very unsatisfactory list of sixty- 
three inembors, of whom nine were civil functi^naiies, 
fifteen military officers, somecof tlioso soldiers of 
fortune of the voiy humblest birth, and the rest ! 
country gentlemen and oitissous possessed of a littlo 
money, or a little local importance. CromwelFs main 
design in creating the “ Other House ’* had bdbn to 
attract to him many of the old nobles and great 
landed proprietors ; but the b’st ho was compelled to 
form upset this plan eni ire Jy, for oven Lord Warwick, 
one of his most intimate friemds, refused, after he had 
seen it, to take pai t in the new galiioriiig of peers, 
declaring that “ ho could not sit in the same assembly 
with Hewson the gobbler and Pride the dmyman.” 
The nation was getting rife for political liberty, but 
it was as far as ever from social eqnalitr. 

I'he adjourned parljamcij.t met on the day fixed, 
Wednesday, the guthbf January, and 'the very first 
hour showed that the new session ^v:ould be a stormy 
one. Nearly the whole qf<tbo members of the House ©f 
Commons whom Oiomwoll had violently excluded in 
September, 1656, at the beginning of parliament, now 
presented themselves at the door, oftbring to take the 
oath to tlie new constitution, and although %©vciy- 
thing was done to resist tlr4r demands, tlieyiiad i^o 
be admitted, constituting fSi many enemies'^ of the 


upon at fimt sight, the commons felt startled wilen 
the usher of the black rod appeared at \he bar* 
summoning them to attend his highness the Protector 
“ in the House of Ijords.’* The latter name was at 
once protested against; after which a small stream 
of lepresontatives of the people flowed sullenly in 
the wake of their Speaker, and the mace carried 
before him, till they found themselves in the presence 
of the chief magistrate and the three score new-made 
poors. Cromwell’s speech was unusitally brief, 

I beginning with “ My lords and gentlemen of the 
House of Commons,” the same as in the times of 
royalty, which again brought on a murmur of dis- 
satisfaction, that was qifonohed, howovor, at once by^ 
a i*omark about •Hlness. “I have some infirmities 
upon mo,” said' tho lord Protector, “and I have not 
liberty to speak much unto y<jTi, but I have desired! 
an honourable person here by**me to discourse a littlo 
more pafiiculany what may be pi*bpor fin* this occa- 
sion and this meeting.” Tho honourable person 
referred to was Nathaniel Fionnes, filling the position 
of oliancellor of tho oxcheqiior iu tho Council of 
State, who, when Cromwell had sat down, delivered 
a long address, of more than an hour’s duration, full 
of figurative and flowery language. Ho oomjiarod 
the state of England to the rising of Cosmos out of 
Chaos, <*^quoteli Moses, Aristotle^ the Evangelists, Lord 
BaciC>n, Magna Charta, and Abraham, and finished by 
inviting the representatives of the people Ip rangS'r 
themselves lound the Protector, ciying,^‘ Conie, good 
and faitliful servants, and enter into your master’s 
joy.” There ^Vas nO applause when the “honour- 
able person ” had finished. The Itepnblicans gassed 
upon him with stem looks, and tho secret Koyaliats, 
daily more bold in words and acts, smiled with con- 
tempt, while aJi felt e^Cbitedtind ill at case. 

Tho conflict of parliament with the executive, 
appaiont from ihd first houf! not long to com- 
mence. On the 22!id of January, two days after the 
opening of the session, a messenger fiom the “Othei" 
House” presented himself at the bar of tho commons, ^ 
to invite the latter to unite with “the lords” in 
presenting a humble address to his highness, to 
appoint a day of public prayer antf thanksgiving, 
throughout tho county. The liare mentioning of! 
the word “ lords ” caused an immediate storm, “ We 
know of no House of Lords,” several members cried ak 
tko sa;ne time, “ and will have none ftnd, the agita^ 
tion subsiding, a long debate ensued, s|^eading ovet 
I severaP days, in whiolj^ the Eepubhdims <menly 
impeached Uio government with trying to subvert 
the foundations of the Commonwealth. They ex- 
claimed, with evidedt trutfx, that tho gradual return 
id monarchical institutions whicli was goings on could 
have but one ultimate rSsult, that of tho restoration 
of the Stuaiis ; an# that this was the^lioy foUcwiA, 
'either blin^y oif designedly, by those who had 
created the^^Other House,” and whafltarer else there 
wfs a^proe^hing to kingship in tho new oonstitnti^k* 
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ga^e rise to n(]^tioh ^si^dtemeiit, tbat 
deeM^ it mtstms^vy to inteiffbre, and on the 
i!i)iti[ung of the 96th Jannary a tnoesage was 


iN^iiung of the 96th of January a tnoesage was 
hailed to the S];>eaker» desiring the commons to 
attend his highness** together with the “ Other 
Hwse^” Whitehall. Having obeyed the summons, 
the Protector launched forth into a long speech, 
taking ah hour and a half in dolivery, and commencing 
with “ iMLy lords and gentlemen of the two houses of 
pavlloment, for so I must own jrou, in whom, togethoj’ 
with mvself, is vested the legislative power of these 
nations?* Tlie* essence of Cromwell’s address was 
that the Commonwealth was in the greatest danger of 
destruction, both from external and internal enemies ; 
and tliat the only means of saving its oxisienco was 
complete nnity of the jwwers in the state, and firm 
attachment of the parliament to his office and his 
person. “ I look upon this to bo the grdat duty of 
my place,’* ho criod, “ as being set on a watoh-hwer, 
^to see what may bf for the good of these nations, and 
what may bo for the preventing Sf^ evil ;*** adding, 

“ and yon are come now, as I may say, into the end 
*)f as great difficulties and straits as, 1 think, over 
nation was engaged in.^* The words were listened to 
attentively, but Had no effect whatever ifpon the 
attitude of the comtnons. They renewed the debate | 
uj>on which they had been engaged as soon reteu- 
mg from Whitehall, and continued it from day to 
day with ever-incrciafting heat, fresh speakers coming 
forward continually to denounce the attempts^ of 
certain men to deprive the people of all its liberties, 
dearly purchased on the field of battle. On learning 
what was taking place jn the House of (/ommefts, Die 
Protector no longer hid his angoi^ and a vote having 
f»«ssed on tljp 3jd of Februarjs declaring that no 
assembly of lords should be acknowledged, he resolved 
u^x)n a decided sh^p. Wtl hout consuUiijg the members 
of. his council, or communicating his design to any 
one, h^went to Wosl, minster on the morning of the 
4th ofTobruary, to dissolve pailiament. 

c>omnKms were startled infinitely, when, 

“ about eleven of the Slock lil the^-nnorning,” the 
' usher of the Black }to<I m(ffle his appearance at the 
bar. Sir Arthur ilasoWigo, leader of the republican 
pirty, was in tlio midst of a violeuf speech against the 
government, when some memhors tdd him to stop, 
that they might listen what the messenger from the 
“ Oilier IToufie ” had to say. “ What car© 1 for the 
Black Rod V” criod Sir Arthur, and was going to pro- 
ceed, but 'was ^stopped by the Speaker, who ordoi-od 
him to sit down. *‘His highnesS is in the loi-d’s 
house,” shouted BlUok Rod, “and desires to speak, 
with yon/* upon which the sorgeant-at awns at once 
took up the rtiaco and went away, followed by the 
Speaker and nest of the members of the hoiiso^ The 
Lord Proto«ttor bore a fook|of groat •severity at the 
approach of the commons, aiid, rising beibro his chair 
of state, at once addressed ,them in a stem tone. “ I 
bad Very comfortable expeotatioiis/* he began, “ th^ 
God Vrould make the moot|n|| of this parliament a 
blessing ; and, the Lord be niy witoess, I desired the 
carrying of the %.ffaira of the iiatira to these ends.” ^ 
He then bitterly complained that nhej;, jrepresenta- 
tiw of the {N^ple, would not assist him in relieving 
**> Ihe sad condition of these nations/’ which maa^V^m 


sorry that ho li^ ever allowed himself to be made 
me chief magistrafo, ** I can say, in the presence of 
God, in comparison with whom we are but like poor 
peeping ants upon the earth/’ he exclaimed, with 
deep solemnity. “ I would have been gbd to have 
lived under my woc^-sido, to have kept ^ flock of 
sheep, rather than havounderlakcn such a government 
as this.® It hath boon not only your endeavour, ” 
ho a'ontinued, “ to pervert the army while you have 
been sitting, and to draw them to state the question 
about a Commonwealth, but some of you have been 
listing of pei-sons, by commission of (Charles Stuart, ' 
to join with any insurrectioii that may bo ;;iade. 
And what is like to come upon this, the ener:iy being 
ready to invade us, but ev^ pro-^mlf bloodshed and 
confusion? This l^ing so, I do assign it 4o the cause 
of your not assenting to ^what you did invito me to 
by your ‘Petition and Advice,* as that might prove the 
settlement of tlio nation, And if this bo the aim of 
your^ sittings, and this bo your carrjage, 1 think it 
high time fnat an end be put to your sittings. So, \ 
do dissolve this parliament. And let (ji7id“ bb judge 
betweoiiayon afld me!” “Amen I” murmured the 
leader of tlio Republicans. 

Oliver Cromwell now, once more, stood all alone on 
the giddy heigV*ts of absolute power. Ho was master 
of the Commonwealth, with his lieel on the neck of 
three nations, trusting him and trembling before 
! him; yet, in his far-seeing mind, ho could not mit 
I quail before the thought of liis own position, so great 
and so gloriods, and still so rotten and without 
foundation.* ^le knew that he was the Atlas of 
a world of his own creation, ihe living pillar on 
whom alone all order rested ; and ho knew also that 
his shoulders were bending under the h(\ivy burthen 
of cares resling upon thorn, ‘’Sind tljat his feet were 
tottering to the grave. l^roud ns ho wus, full of 
higli thoughts, and with unspeakable love of his 
country, ho yet had begun to acKu owl edge the barren- 
ness and abortivenoss of the groat political structure 
he had’ been raising, in declaring, with touching 
pathos, his regret of i?ot having spent his life “under 
a wood'SiSo, to have kept a flock of sheep, rather tlmn 
to have undertaken such a government as this/’ 
But laments like these wore vain. Ho had gone too 
far to reiuni upon his stops, and, driven on by the 
indomitable force of events, could do nothing but 
stride forward and brave the unknown future. It 
looked dark enough at home, wherever his gaze was 
turned : the nati(m torn by factions, authority sink- 
injf to nought, and the crew of the vessel of state 
•turning against the steersman at tho helm, leaving 
him to cry in despair, “ And let 4iod jtidgo between 
you and me!” But tho internal gloom of the 
Common wealths was strangely relieved by its lustre 
and glory abroad. Neve» in iiU. its histoiy had tho 
nation bf'on so’^roat and poworiul atf ai. this moment. 
The nations oi tho west, without exception, were 
bdwing before Englan^, as tiMtresB of tho seas and 
arbiter of Europe; ambassadors from tho farthest 
countries were eager for a glance and a kind wQrd 
from tlmjjreat soldier, born a yeoman, and who wished 
himselF a shepherd ; and the report of his deeds, to- 
gether ^th the renown i^hG countiy, were home by 
thousand-toogued fame^into^thc most reiaot^ comers of 
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the globo. Be»id^ tlie foreign miiiisf ors porinanently 
accroditod to the chief magistrate of tjie Common- 
'Wealth, more numerous than even in the reign of 
Elizabeth, he was gieeted by Bpecial embassies from 
Sweden, Tolaiid, Germany, Italy, and other coun- 
tries, air bringing the homagfe of the princes and 
nations they reprosonted, witli the expression of 
fei'Tcnt wishes for an alliance with Engkiill. The 
honours thus rentlo'od wore not more vain compli- 
ments, and frequent events sliowfjd that tho newly - 
acquired power and greatness of England among the 
nations of the woild was of the most substantial kind. 
Oil duke of Savoy attempting to convert his Ih'o- 

tosfant'lmhjocts in the Alps, known as tho Vaudois, or 
Waldonses, by Pirc^^md swoid to Ilomau Catholicism, 
Cl om well forwarded an earnest j omonstranco agaimst 
his doings, which, hacked by a licet in tho Mcditeria*- 
nean, was so oflective as to biii^g about the rcstovatibn 
of the persecuted peopfc to their ancient civil and 
religious liborlties. The influence thus strilringly 
gTdubited re-echoed all over Europe, amf everywhere 
tJio ^(loWT^tfedden disciples of the Reformation began 
to look up to England as tho foiembst chitopion of 
Jhofostaiitism in thcf woild. 

The almost unintenupted good for tnno which had 
accompanied ilio eflbrts of Cromwell to make tho 
flag of the C'ommunwealtli mistrosH of tho seas, and 
rcjf»j)ec1ed from polo to polo, continued at Ids side 
tliiough all tho struggles "with in^'Miial flietiuns, 
hostile legislative assemblies, and plots and con- 
spiracies against his lulo. At the very moment 
wlioii the omissarios of tho Stuart jA*ince and tho 
King of Spain wore jdotling his assassination, and 
violent siieeohes 'were directed against him in 
parliament, the news ainvod of a groat victory 
achieved by tho fleet under Admiral Blake, one of 
llie most biillianl successes ever gained by England 
on tho ocean. Tho war against King Philip IV. had 
hithoito been mainly cariiod on by sea, in attacks 
upon his Indian treasure convoys, and a blockadi of 
the piiiicipal harbours of tho Peninsula, tho result of 
which was to deprive him of Mis priuci])al^mean8 for 
paying his armies, while at the same time it all but 
ruined the commerce of Spain, In ilio autumn of 
Ibot), Blaku sat down to tho blockade of tho port of 
Cadiz, shutting it in so closely, as to prevent all 
possibility oi vessels iiassing in and out, with tlu^ 
main object in view of ]aying hold of a great “ Hate 
fleet, supposed to bo of imiaense value, which w^as 
expected to arrive fiom Boutli Amerma. But he 
waited fruitlessly the whole winter through for "tho 
floating mass of Avealth eagerly expected by Philip IV. 
and it was not, till the spring of 1057 that he 
learnt fium the cruisers he had sent forward that tho 
commander of the licli convoy ha(F become aware 
of the danger of boi^g intercepted, ayid to save his 
treasuio for hiS master, had taken lefuge in tho 
baiboUr of San la era's, ^ in tho island of TonerifTe. 
Tho rt port had no so(Uh*r be^jn made to Blake, wUen 
ho instantly sot sail witli the greater part of his fleet, 
an^ favoured by a fair wind, reached Santa Cruz on 
the morning of the 19th of Ajiril, six after < 

leaving Cadiz * Tiio sight that met liim liero such 

as to startle any commandfir less resolute and dariiig 
than Blak{,, aiftd pre<dudod^pp 0 j*ently any jiossibility of 

his taking the offensive. Santa Cvm l^rbour^ shaped 
like a horse-bhoe, and completely surj^unded by oai 
tericM and fortifications, was to M appearance impreg- 
nable and unassailable. The narrow entrfi|,nce was de- 
fended by castles on either sidef bristling with cannon ; 
while the guns of eight other tall forts ^ along ^j>he 
inner circuit dominated the whole port, with war 
ships moored at the water gate, and 'War ships* 
crowded with gunners and soldiers, lying around 
^he whole of tho beach. All chances of sucooss in an 
attack of tho small English fleet upon such a gaunt 
stronghold seemed hopeless ; iieveitheloss, iSlake 
losolved upon an attack. Now, more than over, he 
was determined to cam tho title given liim by his 
sailois, and bo a real “ sea king.” 

After having spent a day in prayer and fasting, 
Blake rushed in upon the enemy eaily on the morning 
of the 20th of April. Besides^ the forts, ho had six- 
teen men-of-war against him, six groat galleons, and^ 
ton smaller ships, while liis ow'h force consisted ,o^ 
not more than mlcen vessels, mostly of inferior size. 
Breaking his way lhi»ough tho haibour entrance unde?* 
a tremendous distjhargo of cfmnon, “ whirlwinds of 
fire and iron hail, as tho oldTcfik of Teneriffo never 
heard the like,” Bluko first ussuikd tho galleons, and 
having stormed HO'w*iral and silenced the lest, next 
attacked^ tho smaller ships, while at the same time 
ho poured broadside after broadside upon the harbour 
castles and batteries. From eight o’clock in the 
morning till seven at niglit tho battle raged, till 
overj’^ Spanisli vessel had cuther been sunk or sot on 
fire, tho lu);id flames leaping fiom ship to ship, and 
creeping up the stone walls of tho fi>rts on shore. At 
last, when tho sthi was sinking in tho we'^it, and 
earth, sky, and sea were wiappod in fla|ne and smoii, 
tho sea king sailed out again from tho harbour of Santa 
Cruz as gian(lly as he had como in eleven liouis 
before, leaving the pioud fleet of Philip IV. an im- 
mense wreck. Tho report of tho deed piodncvd won- 
der and amazement all over Europe, for never yet, in 
tho history of naval 'uars, luid a fleet been known to 
bravo massivc^ortificalions %xi shore, and dared, under 
tho shelter of their guiJs, to ijttack and destroy a' 
stronger navy. Wien Cromw^oll licai d the news of tho 
extraordinary feaCho w\as oimiptuied, and taking a star 
in diamonds from his neck, oidcred it to be sent to tlio^ 

“ soa king,” with tho message to return homo at once 
and receive his own thanks and those of parliament, 
i Blake obeyed, and set sail for Englam^ ; nevertheless, 
tho triumph awaiting him did not come to rejoice his 
heart. Jlo had long bof;n suffering under a compli- 
t cation of diseases, the result of m^iny wounds and the 
liardshi 2 >s 10 which ho had exposed himself ; and on 
Friday, tho 17th of August, when aVrived in ilie 
Channel, in the voiy sight of PlymoiiMi liaibour, he 
closed his eyes for ever, having just cdinpleted his 
fifty-ninth J^ear. Not being able to exalt the living 
hero, tho Lord Prgtootoii> gave honour to the dead 
i’ea king. By CromweH’e orders his body was de- 
posited in Henry tho po\enth’s chapel in Westminster 
Abbey, 1 j the vault of 'vi^hich it carried, on the 

4th of SeptembenPattendod by all tno dignitaries ^of 
govemmeirt^ after having lain embt^ed in state at 
Greon,wich, at the palace of Queen EUzteeth— hospyal 
to e<yno o^the sailors of the British fleet. 
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The great i»val victory and death of^Blake, while 
|onsing the wjrtiko spirit of the English people, were 
followed by aiigmeifted hostilities against Spain. As 
yet little had been don^ to fulfil the stipulations of 
the treaty of alliance ♦with Franco for a combined 
attack upon the Spanish Nethoa-lands ; but on being 
pressed W Cardinal Mazarin, ruler of the country in 
the name of Jiouis XIV., to carry out tlie compact, 
Cromwell, although in want of funds through his 
disputes with parliament, hesitated no longer, and 
early in the year 1057 ho sent Sir William Lockhart, 
a Scottish judge who laid married one of his nieces, 
as special envoy to Paris, to enter upon the noces- 
soiy arrangements. The negotiations wore qutcklj'' 
finished, and on the 23rd of March, 1657, thej‘e was 
signed a now treaty, by which tlio Protector engaged 
to send without delay six thousand troops to join the 
French army, twenty thousand strong, under tho 
^command of tho groat Tureimo, m the siege of 
Gyavelines, Maidykb, and Duiikiik. The last-named 
imporhmt place, as already slipulafod lh6 foiinor 

jjeaty of alliance, was to fall to the Commonwealth, 
besides which, Louis JLIV. engaged to pay ono-half 
of the total expenses of 'keeping the Euglish auxiliary 
troops in the field.* It was an agreement cAiincntly 
favourable to ICngland, and Cromwell habiened to 
execute it, despatching his six thousand * soldiers, 
sCiccU'd from among the veterans of the civil war, 
fortlivviUi to the Spanish Nethoi lands, under the 
orders of Gcnoial Sir John licyiiolds. The latter 
effected his junction with Turouno in the summer of 
1657, and was then directed to assist^ tho French 
troops in seeming ilifjir own frontier tho 

attack M the Spauiauls, instead oif, as stipulated/bo- 
M^giiig J:ho tierce for ti esses. Howener, Cromwell was 
not idle man to bo duped in this fashion, and as soon 
as he learnt of the employment of Jiis sold id’s, ho 
ordered Sir William Lockhart, who had remained as 
ambasifador at Paiis, to toll (^nidinal Muzarin, that 
unless the treaty was carried out in all its strictness, 
the English troops would bo withdrawn at .ouetj. 
The caidinal, considered* tho groatest«jiliplomatist of 
’ tho ago, and before ^whosc Viles many a powei had 
succumbed, was not pr5of against* so much decision 
and energy, and at onco'doclaicd fliat llio will of the 
^ Lord Protector should bo d<»no. LcJiwis XIV. at tho 
same time told Sir William Lockhart tliat ho con- 
sidered his master “ tho greatest and liaj)])iobt prince 
< of Europe Jo which a couiticu* added tho no less 
flattering remark, “Our eaidiual is muro afraid of 
Oliver than of tho devil.” • * 

In consoqucnco eff the now instructions from Paris,, 
result of the Lord I'rotector s intorfcreiwe, tho com- 
bined Frenctt and English aimies commencod tho 
siege of tho •three S}>anish fortresses early in tho 
autumn ofl^ 1657. Mardyko was the fiibt place 
attacked, and having been invested botA by sea and 
land, tho great guns opene^ against it in the last days 
of September, Taken after a very short resistanep, 
the keys® of the fortress delivered over, as a 

token of affectionate good-will, to Sir John Itoy nolds, 
after which ho tnd Ttirenne maimed together upon. 
Gravelines, ®ie woik here was n<k quj^iu so easy as 
it^had been m Hardy ke, and the Spaniards having 
opened the sluices,, and inundated the moigl^bs^ur- 

v"'" 

hood of the otlnwlrwiso strongly-fortified place, the 
allied troops spent the whole winter ^uitlessly 
before it, aiid in the spring of ItihS hud to retire 
eastward. This again was not to tho taste of Crom- 
well, and by his lustiuctions BirAXillium Lockhart 
concluded a now agreement wiiU the Frcnch^govovn- 
lucnt, stipulating that llunknk bhould bo abbailed 
first, foi® which pm^xise fjcbh leinfoiccinoiits were to 
be sent from England. Tlie latiei aiiivod towaids 
tho end of Apiil, commanded by General Jl organ, a 
valiant officer and personal friend of tho lioid iho- 
iector, and under his unci Turoiino*s command, the 
investment of Dunkirk eoniinenced on the 25^1i wf 
May. Louis XIV. liiinselti together with^^fAiidinal 
Mazaiin, wont to Calais in oAlor t<^wt^( eh the progress 
of tho biogo ; but'notw'ithistanding the importance 
thus given to the undei taking, die »S]>anmrds made 
nO great preparations /or the dcfoncc, blown up with 
conceit of their ow'u valour, and persuaded moreover 
tliat Jhe place was impreguablij. ^J'ho Marquis of 
Leyden, au^agod geiicial of I’hilip IV., commanded 
the garrison of Dunkirk, and at tho begftHing 5jrtI16 
biege drtclarcd •his capability of holding tho place 
against all comers. However, Ik* ehanged his o]>iiiion 
at the end of a week, imdei the constant tiro of tho 
heavy English cannon ; and sending expresses after 
oxpi esses to the Spanish coinmamlor-in-clnef, Don 
Juaii“ of Austria, urgently demanded leinforceinents, 
After a little delay, Don Juan set out with an ahny 
of tw'enty thousand men from Ghent, toielievo the 
important city*, but instead of maiching right upon 
it, took lus*ioad along tho coast, wlioio ho Jiad to 
through tho thick of the besieging forces. In vuin 
his chief lieutenant, tho Prince* do Condo, warned 
him not to encounter tho danger, advising him to 
turn tho English canqi. “Tuin back I” oiicd J)on 
Juan : “ If tlio enemy dare to light, that day Avill be 
tho most gloiions that ever slioiio on tho annies of 
Iijs Catholic majosiy.*' The o]qtosing forces met early 
on tho monung of the 14th of June, and after a battle 
lasting nearly four hours, tho biuut of whieli was 
borne by tho English troo^is, who Ibught with tho 
greatest bravery but under immense loss, tho Spaniards 
wore ut telly detcatod, leiiviug Ibui thousand prisoners 
and the greater jiarl of their cannon iu the liaiids of 
the ailies. Nino days after tho victory, on the 23rd of 
Juno, Dunkiik surrendered to tho Ixisiogois, and 
forty-eight hours later, Lis majesty Louis XiV., with 
Cardinal Mazaiiii at his side, entered the gates of tho 
city, received tho keys fiom tho coiaunndor, and 
handed them to Sir ^Villiam J^oekhait, rcjirosentative 
♦of tho Lend Protecloi’, Onoo moio, England had got 
a footing on the continent of Eurc^jc. 

The conquest of Dunkiik, faucccedod by the fall of 
Graveliwcs, V^ros, and other strongholds in tho 
Spanish Netherlands, gave riso to a great inierohaugo 
of congratulations between Oronnveli and Louis XIV. 
Tho Lord Ihrotector began by^sending Lord Fulcon- 
b/idgo, hia son-in-law, to tBa French king, and the 
latter returned tho compliment in tho despatch of an 
oxtraoi dinary embassy to London, headed fay the 
Duko d(j Cr6qui, a member of the royal family, and 
by Co At Manoini, nephew of Mazarijl. The envoys 
carried^ two autograph 'Icj-tcrs to Cromwell, the one 
from Louis XIV., apd other his. great 
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mmistor, both oouchod in the monA adnlatoiy terms. 

Monsieur lo Protecteur,” wrote the ting/* as I have 
deeply appreciated the testimonies of ycwr good-will 
conveyed to mo by Viscount Falconbridgo, your son- 
in-law, I havo been unable to remain satisfied to 
forward* my reply through ,hin? ; and to giro yon a 
more particular proof of my aifecilion, I send you my 
cousin, the Puke do Croqui, who will express to you 
the profound esteem with wliich I regard ^yonr 
pcjrson, and tho high value T sot upon your friend- 
ship.” ('’ardinol Mazarin wrote in the same tone, 
though somewhat more husinoss-lilfo, with hints as to 
fl.>e profits to be got by “ Monsieur le Proteotoiir” 
from k constant and intimate PVcnch alliance — magni- 
ficent slices of ^Spanish pioperty only waiting to bo 
cut up and dividei between them. Tlie offer was 
leceived by Cromwell with becoming caution, but ho, 
at tho same lime, negloct&l nothing to honour the 
French envo^’^s, and roceivo them with the same 
splendour with which Lord Falconbridge had been 
treated by Louih XIV. A train of twenty caniages, i 
<5d<.iP"'’raw^y'‘by six horses, was sent to Dover io ! 
receive the Duke de Crt^qiii and his pssociat/as, while 
an escort of two hunflrod of *the Lord Protector's lifo- 
guanls was put at their disposition, with orders to 
acoomnany them wherever they went. On their 
arrival in Iiondon the ambassadors were received 
with the gicatest magnificence, and at their public 
roc^tion Ch'omwoll rose fiom his chair of state and 
advanced two steiij to meet the Duk ' de Or^qui, who ! 
had to sit on his right-hand side, wdi^e Richard, his ! 
eldest son, took the loft. The ©xtromq warmth 'with 
which the Lord Protector received the representatives 
of Louis XJ V, and ^Mazarin made many surmise that 
lie liad serious thoughts of continental conquests. 
Everything, indeed, seemed to invito to such a policy, 
as well the distuibed aspect of homo affairs, strife 
of parties, and parliamcntaiy opposition, all which 
seemed easie.st to bo cxtinguiHhod by tho glory of 
victory of the anns of the Commonwealth on fii^eign 
fields, as the unsettled state of the Continent itself, 
the vast Spanish monarchy hav^'ng fallen into a state 
of dissolution, with new political organisations spring- 
ing up over3’wliere from the wreck of a docaved past. 
Holding to the fervent belief that it w'us England’s 
mission to bo tho champion of IVotestantisra against 
the power of Rome, it would have been n jt unnatural 
for Cromwell to havr semght for territorial acquisi- 
tions on the Continent; and the eagerness vrith which 
he insisted upon the delivery of Dunkirk into his 
hands, made it highly probable that ho would seek to 
push tho sentinels of the Commonw(?alth graduall 3 ^ 
for'waid into Spanish Flanders, ancient region of 
superstition and priestcraft. But if tho Lord Pro- 
tector cliofibhed such designs, they bad to stay far 
from their development, nipped in the bud by a power 
before whom all earftily schemes, even the greatest, 
were vain like the droj^ms of a dreaming infant. 

While receiving tli^ simbasKadors of Louis XTY., 
Cromwell had felt slightly finwoll, and before they 
had withdrawn to France, his indisposition had in- 
cr^sed so much that be was comjielled to retire to 
Hampton Oowt Palace, his favourite residfti^, the 
stillness of which 'was cpngenial to the eonstant 
occupation overwrought brain. On this pcosr 


siou he weno thither not only to att&nd to his own 
health, but that of tho most beloved^ his childrem 
iiis daughter Elizabeth, married, ^ Ckypdb, | 
gentleman of wealth and refinement. The lady, by 
unanimous consent, was endowed with peculiar sweet- 
ness of temper, besides being highly accomplkbed, 
gifted with exquisite taste, of rare sensitiveness, 
faithful to her friends, generous to her ene^iies, and 
tenderly attached to her father, of whoso greatness 
and goodness she had tho most exalted opinion, 
looking upon him at once as tho best of parents and 
tho noblest and most perfect of rulers of men. 
Cromwell, on his part, felt the utmost delight and 
pride in tho afiection of his daughter, and whenever 
fatigued by tho labour of government, the strife of 
factions, and the strain of his own burning thoughts, 
ho took refuge in her society as in the calm of a purer 
world. Her compmy at last had become so indis 
ponsablo to him, that, on his wish, she had established 
her residence at Hampton Court, her husband con 
senting <to tho atpangement on being made one of the 
members of the new House of Lords. But not long 
after her removal to Cardinal Wolsey s palace, the 
Lady Elizabeth was attacked . uy a painful disease, a 
cancer iw tlie breast, tho sufferings from which were 
much aggravated by grief, occasioned by the loss of 
an infant son, Abtiut the middle of July, tho dis- 
order asf^xrncd an alarming character, and on Ciora- 
well being informed that her life was despaired of, 
ho sank down at hor bedside in the utmost grief and 
agony. “His highness’s constant residence hath 
been at Hampton Court,” Secretary Thuiloe infornied 
one of his friends, under date of the 27th of July; 

“ and his attendfinqp on tho Lsdy EUzahoth hafh be^n 
peipetual, so that very little^ or nothing hath bqg^n 
done by him in public bufeiuoss for these, last fouj teen 
daj^s.” Little moie than a week after Thnrloes 
letter was written, tho fond cliild had whispered hor 
last words to tho father, and lay before him a oor];^©. 
“The Lady Elizabeth died on Friday, the 3th of 
August,” reported JTaivty, due of tho grooms of the 
bcdchamlicr ot the I^r^teotof; ; she having lain long 
under great 'extremity of l)^ily pain, which, with ^ 
frequent and viokiit convulaivt fits, brought her to 
an end. But as to his highness, it was obsoived that 
hk sense of her outward misery, in tho pains slio 
endured, took deep impression upon him, who, indeed, < 
was over a most indulgent and tender father.” Aftei’ 
the death of his beloved daughter, Cromwell was ^ 
never more seen to smile. His life' had become a * 
burthen to him : V a burthen,” as he himself declared, 

“ too heavy for man.” a 

‘ The burthen was soon to be taken off. Having 
buric^ his daughter in Westminster Abbey, taking a 
melancholy joy in surrounding her ooijn with all the 
earthly pomp that was at ‘his commamj, Cromwell 
went back ^ Hampton Ooui-t Palace to pray and to 
weep, and to prepare for a better world. A days 
after the funeral, fieorge^Fox, founder and hoad of 
6ne of the new religions bodies whiqh the^time hi^ 
brought forth, knowif aS the society of the Friend^ 
went from Londoo/fti Hampton Court for aninterrieyir 
with the Lord IP'otector, and there beheld a sight 
that greatly fetarflod him. On this dgy, Friday,,^© 
20th <ff Aijgust,*' George Fox entered in his jhiinial, 
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“ taking boat, I went up to •^Kingston, and^from thence 
t^ Hampton CdLi't, to speak with tho Protector about 
the sufferings' (ft' the J^rionds. 1 met him riding into 
Hampton C^ourt paik, and before I came to him, as he 
roflo at tho head of his .life-guards, 1 saw and felt a 
waft of death go foilih against him, and when 1 came 
to Ifim ho* looked like a dead man.*’ The day after 
the, ride ii2 Hampton Court paik, Orouiwell ftdt worse 
tlian he liad boon before, an attack of the tertian ague, 
or “ bastaid tertian,” os it was called by tho doctois,^ 
having come to add to his other suffoiings, bodily and 
mental. From Saturday tlic 21st, till Tuesday the 
21th of August, he kept his bod ; but in the afternoon 
(»f the latter day, by the ni-gent advice of tho phy- 
sicifins in attcuidanco upon him, who held tliat change 
of air was absolutely necjessary for his recovery, he 
allowed himself to be removed from Hampton Court 
Palace to Whitehall, 'fho report that the Lord Pro- 
tector’s life was in, imminent danger now began to 
spread in all direeticwis, givinjV rise to the most nni- 
vei^l expiessions (jf hymi)athy anH surrov^ oven 
among tliose who had been hi« polfiie.il cnemios. 
“IL’rayers abundantly and incessantly poured out on 
liis behalf,” recorded Imrvey, both publicly and 
pijvafcoly, in more •than an ordinary way; besides 
nuiny a secret sigh — secret and nyhcaid by men, yet, 
like llio cry of Moses, moie l(md, and strong! v laying 
iiokl on Cod, than many si)ukon supplicatioiLs.’^ “ Put 
liis time was como,” adds the nanator, “ and neither 
players nor tears could prevail with Cod to lengthen 
out his life, and continue him longer to us.** 

Tlcsides the puie grief of human sympathy of tlioso 
who piayod and wept for tho Loid J*rot(?ctor, tSiero 
w^as anotlier sorrow upon all thouglstful minds at tile 
ei<n4omplation of the gloom that wct^ild fiiiso if he 
. sliould^bo* no nftre. By tho terms of the last constiiu- 
•tion, he himself was to appoint his successor in the 
Pio{eetoratc ; but none Jknew upon wliom the ap- 
pointment would fall, and all his political advisors, as 
well asciis most intimate pcrscinal friends, weie in 
darkness on a subject so nearly concerning thowolfaio 
and prospoiity, if not tho ^ry existence, *)f the Com- 
monwealth. Always impenolfable in the cuirent of 
his designs, Ciomwelfhffd liocomo more so of late 
vearg ; and though he was believed tb confidci most of 
his political secrets to John Thurloe, t^e one of all 
His ministers in whom ho put any amount of tiust, 
oven Thurloe at piesent had to acknowledge tliat ho 
vas in complete ignoiai^ce of his master’s intentions. 
Ho, no more thaft any of tho other members of the 
govoimraeni, at first daied to aslj>the*direct (piostion, 
as to who should strtiieood him, of tbo stmn Lord 
Protector; but as day afler day elapsed^ his life 
gradually and ^*isibly ebbing away, tho favourite 
secretary, impolkd on all siiios to tho unavoidable 
step, was brought to approach tho subjoef. He did bo 
on Monday, the 30th of August, after Crofliwoll had 
boon for six days on his bed ^f sickness at Whiteliall, 
in alternate spasms of violent pain, followed at times 
by profound® despondency, and.a<|ain by intervals of 
bright and peaceful serenity. On Uiis Monday his 
mind ’seemed calm,*iu strong conti4i|.st4o the elements 
without, a mighty stom of wind howling tover the; 
land, shaking inn to fury the walls of the royal pulfioo, 
and filing the air asjf with groans of rSge ajid 
VOL. u. '• 


diispiir. In the ftiiiLst of the lmrri(‘ano ’Jburloe 
approached llio conch of tho Lord Protector, humbly 
beseeching hnn to dechuo who should guide tho 
destinies of the Comimm wealth, in case it should 
please God to take his soul to everlasting ]ieaee. 
There was a faint anSwor ftom the dying ifuin, an- 
nouncing that he had ex])ressed his will in a sealed 
letter, ddlxistlcsd in a certain place, among oilier Male 
papcMB. immediate soarcdi was made foi the impoif- 
ant doeumeut, but it could nowhere be found, though 
a strict investigation was entered upon for the j)ui- 
poso. Momentous as was tho subject, no moio could 
bo said about it, for when approtudiiug his mrfttei* 
again. Thin loo found tliat he had sunk inttKff de(‘p 
lethargy, from which ho coiifU boawiift-d only at in- 
tervals of partly reebning eoiiscioiisness. in one of 
those, tho sccretaiy, now oqgf^r to accomplish the all- 
important object bofore^liim, pronounced tin', name 
Kichaid, and was replied to ^y an indistinct moan, 
which Jio eoncltid(Ml to bo an aflirmatiyi of liis qinvs- 
tiiyi. If rigBtly iutoipretcd, that death gj*o.an of 
Lord Piotector was fatal to the Cinnnnmw'alth. 

But wlale the^fato of thioe natiims was hanging 
ujion tho bicatli of his Itps, Olivifl' Cromwell liimself 
h(id come to be heedless of all Imt his own doom. 
After lying insensible, with shoit intervals, for s(‘Vonil 
days, ho seemed to recover eonscimisuess towaids 
midnight of Thursday, tho 2nd of September, whyu 
he bi‘g.in to pray, laising his vvuoc slightly above a 
whisirier. “Truly God is good,” ho cried, in brc’ken 
utterances; “inucod llo is — llo will not — He will 
not leave ino-JLl would bo willing to servo Him 
further— to seivo God and His pcopl(.‘- but my woik 
IS done— yet Gpd will be with Uh petqJe.” So Jio 
piuyed on till towards inoinin^, when ho sank again 
into (piiet sleep. At noon on Fiicky, the 3id of Sf^)- 
tember, ho ]>rayed again, as appeared fiom Ins moving 
lips, but from which came no audible woids. A 
lotlo after three o'clock in the aftenio(»n he heaved 
a deep lygh, and tell back on his pillow, witli a 
radiant expression of eonulenanco. Oliver Oioniwell 
had finishe^l his earths cancer -finished it on the 
aniiiversaiy of the victoiies of Dunbar and Woi coster, 
always spoken of by him as his “ fortunato day.” 
Thiice ijprtunate daj^ it was to the Loid riotcctur of 
the Commonwealth. 


As when the sun has sunk his raysconfiimo to hover 
a shoit while longer in llio sky, ditliising brightness 
over tho earth, so tJie great ii.ime of ()li\<'r (homwell 
kP]»t hanging for a brief s]»aec of time after ho Ava? 
gone above tho clouds of impending darkness, to 
throw a borrowed light ii]>on tho edifice ho had 
ejected. All its^ Buppoii was gone tho moment his 
.spirit tied, yet tb© f'kyoy ^ow qf his fume made it 
look 8 tror '5 still in outward aiipearancfi, not showing 
hut to those gifted with supeiioiavision that it aams a 
.lifeldss wreck. Imnif;diat 4 jly aftftr the decf'aso of tho 
Lord Piotector, tho members of tho Council of Stale 
iiold a meeting, and secretary 'I’lnuloo wi Lh soverqj 
(lihor witnqpses having declared upon oatli that his* 
highness,* by verbal declaration, had appointed his 
oldest son, lliohard Cromwftl as his successor, tho 
latict w'as at once installed^ u office, '^itl*put tho 
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slightest show of opposit.ioti. Lite in the evening of 
the 3rd of September, tho council went in a body to 
Kichard, to offer their congratulations* on his acces- 
sion, and condole with him on the loss he bad suffered, 
while at tho siinie time an official gazette was widely 
circulated, announcing tho death of tlio IVotoetor, 
witli the remark, “ Wo would willingly cx]>rc*Ks, upon 
this Riul occasion, tho d^o]) sorrow wlifcli *luiih pos 
sessed the mind of his most noble son and snecessor 
had we language sefficnuit, hut all that wo can us(3, 
will fall slioit of the merits of that most excellent 
]nince.*’ On the following morning, Satnnlay, the 
of Septonibor,. the now IjouI Ihotector was 
Milonifi-ly pioclaiiiK'd at Whitoliall, Westminster, and 
tJio priiieipiil' pu^tlie places in tlie cit}’', in tlio pie- 
senco of the nieinbeis of the (.Viimcil of KState, tlie 
Loid Mayor and ahleinum, and a large conconisc of 
oflicois and people. H^he ceri'inony over, the Lord 
j\layor and city digrdmiit^s wont in state to White- 
hall to offer theircongratnlatioIiH, after 'whicli Richard 
jA>ok the oath as riot.o(‘h)V, and then siojned a ]>i*o/*la 
Illation wtiicli coniinued in their offtees all the civil 
and militaiy fiinelionari<*s emplo;^^^! by Ids father. 
For some days lifter, addresses of loj^alty eaint 
]»ouiing in tioin all sides, making it appear as if tlie 
whole country was bailing with the utmost enthu- 
siasm the accession of the new first raagistrafo of 
H>o (Commonwealth, “It hath jihascd (lod,” secre- 
tary Thu rloo informed Henry (horn well, commander 
of tho forces in Ireland, under date of tho 7th of 
Sc})teml)er, ** to give his higluiess, your hi other, a 
\ciy easy and peaceable entrance upon his govern- 
ment ; tliero is not a dog that wags his tongue, so 
groat a calm are ‘we in.” Not gifted with great dm- 
(•(unnient, John 'rhuykxi, together with most of his 
ctilleagncs, was unable to see that behind the un- 
natural dead-like calm there was looming a fierce storm. 

The stonn was soon in coming, and the edifice of 
the (Commonwealth was shaking in its very fmnda- 
tioiis befoveroven tho last earthly bononrs Jiad l>een 
paid to its grcjat founder. Few who knew him ex- 
pected much fiom Richard (’i^omwoll, who all his life 
had been iiotbing but an indolent coiinlry Hrinire, 
fond of pleasures, but absolutely without energy, and 
in every ic.sjioct the very opposite of his il|nstri<»us 
father; and all that his warmest fiiends could hope 
was that tho const i msiiess of tho high position to 
which ho had so suddenly lisen w'ould bioak the 
worst of his faults, making him, if not a more 
tlioughtful, at. least a somew'h.it more active man 
However, thesu expectations, if sorionsly cntertaiiicil, 
were doomeil to bitter disappointment, and a conp'ie 
of weeks Mifficeid’ to show that whatever tho change 
ill his tmtward state, Richaul remained the same ni 
chai actor, his high ofiioo servinf^ to nothing but 
to mis© bis vanity. IHs first serious occupation 
after passing over the coreinonioB of his installation 
as j'rotector was io i,nak(3 arrangomenfs for a mag- 
nificent funeral of hit!: father, which ho intended to bo 
of extraordinaiy costliness, althouglj aware that tho 
uuhlic exchequer was pinfcctly cnipiy, funds being 
Vaiiting ©V(^n to pay tho army, uhroswl and at hoim.. 
Ills own private fortune, as bo was in thp habit of 
telling laughingly to hi s moon com pan ion. s, consisted 
ehiftfly i|i dl^bti^ and (ffifver Cromwi H having left no 


eslato, too fioncsi and high-minded to jnrich himself at 
the public expense, hia pecuniary enttarrassmehts in- 
creased vastly with the aecosslbn to hia new dignixy. 
Noveilhelesa', contrary to tho advice of all tho 
raombei'R of the (\>uneil of State^ ho insisted that his 
father should have a ])ompous funeral, which ac^oid- 
ingly took ]>lace on the 23id of November, in tlio 
hlmjic of a grand procession from Somerset flouBe to 
Westminster Abbey, a waxen effigy of tho Lord * 
Trotoctor having been exposed some weeks previously 
at the former phico, l^ho magnificence of the display 
on this occasion cairsod general murmuring ; the ^ 
icpuhlicans wmo loud in their consnre of the show, 
nhieh was said to cost above sixty thousand pounds ; 
jinmphlcts wore distrilmted in tho stieets, along tho 
lino of tlio funeral procession, denouncing tlio un- 
timely prodigality of tho new luliir in violent terms ; 
and there wore even repoi^s cunent tliat social 
regiments of soldiers bad resoUed to seize Hie eofliii 
and effigy of the gi oaf. Rroteefor on its way to Hie ' 

! Abbey, tohol/Vit in jilodgc for tho liquidafion of ilieir 
j arrears of pay. Lo disordei took placii, but tho 
puldie fermentation kept ipn inci easing from day 
to day, and the visible want of firmness in tlio 
govonimont, denouneed by many before tbo fiineial 
upon which tho n^,w Lord rrotectov had wasted so 
mnch time and treasure, was spoken of on all sides 
now with mingled hatred and contempt. Eyes not Hie 
clearest began to sec that Hic vessel of state had lost 
its pilot, and was fast diifting into the devouring 
gulf of anaieliy. 

The firs;t pressing duly of tho adviseis of Rieliaid 
0pm well — chief among whom wmre John 1’huHoe, 
and his brother-in-law, lord Fanlconbridge— W'as to 
procure a small amount of money, ,J.o at lAst 
a few of the Rervaiils of tho government, and ili doing 
so they bad 'recourse to the most extruoidinaiy moans. 
I’hey firiiit applied to some Loudon merebants, and w^tuo 
refused , next, they ti ied their credit at the .yxchungc 
of Am.stordaiu, but with the like ill-success ; and after 
that they went asjieggurs before Louis XIV. and 
cardinal M.C/arin, asking, in almost jiiteous language, 

Hiat lio Would ^ccommod^jtoptbo rulers of wcalHiy 
England wdih fifty thousand pounds. To get Hiis 
small sum, lord Faukxmbridgo liimsclf went to Taris 
towards the end of October, with tho result of having 
his demand, as far as the public part of it went, 
politely leieeted, but obtaining a pension for him- 
self and ]jis wife, w'ilh i>j-omise of an|jtlior for tho noW 
Lord Protoctor,Jf the latter should be able to maintain 
himself in powT,r anil consent to becoming the willing 
tool of French i>olicy. It was a degradation so 
tcirible tKut even Richard shrunk from going foiward 
in i*hc same path, so that he was driven to consult 
with his fri^ends and ad^lsurs niOi*d earnestly than 
hitherto upon the position of the govemtnent, and tho . 
way hy w-liich they might got over their difficulties. , 
Thoio w^as clcariy only one mode of action open, 
which was to summon a parliament, and this accOid- 
ingb was adopted, 6iTu2i earned out foi-thwith. The 
writs of summons for tho rep^^aentativos of the 
nation w^oro mjRt out at the beginning of December, 
and on 27th of tlanimry, ICoth. Richard opened 
the new legislatnio, having gone in "great Btatui and ^ 
ffiU.vounfled by a pompous train of courtiers, from 
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Whitehall to WeHtminator. llis ma|];^ificenoo of 
oarriage did im^toso upon the members of the 
Hhuse of Commons, eeho had already come to loo)c 
upon the existing govommont as a nonentity, and 
when summoned to the bar of the “ (Xher House” to 
hear the- opening sweeh of the Troteclor, not more 
than*ten or eleven obe} ed the call, the rest staying 
aw^ in ’silent contempt. Tho opjwsition thus 
manifested springing less from enmity to' than 
disdain of the men who were possessed of the supreme , 
power but did not know how to wield it, soon showai 
itself more distinctly, in the passing of a variety of 
losolutioiis, all tending to disparage tho new Loid 
Protector and his ministers. Tho question as to 
w^hellicr ho himself should bo acknowledged only 
passed after a long debate, by a narrow majority', 
while tho commons ahstilutely lefused to vote the 
supplies urgently demanded by tho Council of State. 
Thoie could hut be one object in the pioceeding, 
\^iic}i was to break •up tho *proteciqmto rule, and 
this, indeed, was what the niajoii^^ of th8 com- 
mons aimed at, though at tho same time none of tho 
pai liiimentary Icadeis 8 e 4 ‘med to have any clear conoep- 
lion what other form oPgovctnnicnt should take its 
])lace. It was as if 'sfrith the death of Oliver Cromwell, 
and fall of the sotual structure which lie had erect<‘d, 
a general confusion had laid hold of men’s, minds, 
banishing all ideas of order, and heading to univerhal 
chaos. 

I’he attitude of the I louse of Commons became 
somewhat more distinct at the end of a couple of 
months. At tho commoncemoni of the seijsion, there 
appeared to bo, bositlefi a small knot of menfliers 
lioncstly^adhoiing to the established*govorninent, two 
gA€t fac^jons, Uie iieimblicans and tlie Presbyterians, 

■ whidiiheld eaoii other tho balance very evenly; but 
*as week after week advanced in dij^uissioiis and 
dcjw.tea, mostly of a very violent nature, it was 
notieod ^hat tho latter ])aTt.y got tlie upper hand, and 
Laving come to this point, (lovolopcd itself under a 
now jdiaso. Having all along been opposed to a 
ilcinociatio forni of goverSment* and iu»tavour of a 
limited monarchy, thoygh nof daring to express their 
aims openly under tho great Protector’s iion rule, the 
Presbyterians now hold that tbo time had come to 
Hirow otF further disguise, and to state openly tliat 
tliey desired the restoration of the Stuarts to the 
throne. Propositions to this effect, timid at ^ first, 
but gradually, |s it became certain that they weio 
hailed with approval by tho majoritjjj, more and more 
linn, made themselves hoaid iif panianient, and by 
the end of ]\larcb, when tho session had lasted rather 
more than nine weeks, there Boomed oveiy probability 
that before unfit her month was gone a vote would 
pass for oi>oning%iegotiations with tho son of Charhjs 1. 
The Lord llhoteutor himself, it was more than, 
whispered, was ready to give up his oxalftd (office in 
favour of the legitimate deijpondant of tho old royal 
race, greatly preferring obscurity and the payment of« 
his debts tef Ins high but unoounitriable position ; and 
backpd by a parliamentary vote, thsro seemed abso- 
lutely nothing in tbo way of the pensioner of King 
Philip IV, returning to Whitehall, anA qutedy taking 
the yeat vacated by Richard Cromwell. Rut at* this 
juncture of affairs, another power, not counted iq^xwi 


for tho moment by the loadom of the majority in tho 
^mmouB, suddenly arose before them. The army, 
intensely ropiiblican, Ijad hitherto remained in qniot- 
nctfjs, approaching to apathy, mainly for want of a 
lioaii around which to rally ; but on soL'ing that 
parliament was fast drilting into ^uoclaimingTlnother 
Stuait king, tho soldiers all on a sudden loiised them- 
selves, ddlnaiding to make tlieir Voice heaid in tlio 
natioaal councils. On tho 2 ikI of Apnl, a number of 
officers appeared unannounced before Kichaid Oioui- 
W'ell, and partly by persuasion, and paitly by ihreats, 
made liim give his consent to the convocation oi‘ 
a grand meeting of dclogatcjs /rom tho tioopsf ti^ 
deliberate upon the dangeis thioateuing to tho^Com* 
monwealth. Some of the iflemlxja^ (If tho Council 
of State bitterly npbi'ftidod the hel])loss Lord Pi otecter 
for what li(^ had done, imq^cd lately after the (officers 
lofP; but they thonis(4vos utterly po\>erles.s to ac- 
complish anvihing, cither foi*^good or evil, could di> 
nothing but look on upon what was lo^como. A few 
days after life interview, tho rcprcscntativi‘S of Iju) 
troops bt'gan to arrive in liOiidon, and ofTtiio Kuri of 
Apiil, th# dolcgStcs, to the number of fi\e Juindred, 
assembled at Wallingford House, •and foinu'd them- 
selves, after sohmm ]>rayer, into a (ieiieial Council of 
the Army, 

'J'hero wore now two rival pailiamonis asstunbled 
in tho capital, with nothing to check their antegonibiu 
but an utfcily impotent oxcciitivo, a goveinmcnt 
more in name than in reality. Jt was not difficult to 
see that a coUisifm was nigh at hand, and not many 
days elapsed" before it took place, llio dopulies of 
llio army commenced their work by drawing up and 
publishing a (hxjuinont whicdi they chilled tho “ hiimbte 
Represontetion and Petition,” in which they com- 
plained bitterly of tlio (contempt into which Uio 
gfxxl old cause” had sunk, and of tho calumnies and 
tlircate uttered in pirliamont gainst tho patriots 
wJiO had staked their lives for llm national fieedoju. 
The papier was donomiced in tho House t>f (^^ommous 
with gicat violence as an instigation to tuu^uii ; hut 
the militay delegates, •nothing daunted, kept on in 
their course, passing votes that the “common cause” 
was in danger, and that the army slioiihl lie paid 
their arrears without further delay, and demanding 
that every officer should testify by a solemn declaia- 
tionhis approval of tho execution of Charles Htiiait, 
and the establishment and coiitinnanoo of the Com- 
monwealth, or else resign his commission. The hi' h'i 
was too direct a challenge to the monarchical faction 
in parliament to bo taken qiiiiitly, aiul they at once 
rfiHopted a resolution declaring tho General Council of 
the army illegal, and oi dering its ftarnediate diHsolu- 
lion. Ko sooner had tho vohi been taken wdien the 
loaders of tho atmy published an order of tho day, 
summoning all fho troops sn a%I near London tu a 
meeting hr St. James’s park, which* com iiiaiul met 
witliso much obodionc(3 tliaicycm the rrotector’s own 
lifeguards deserted Wliitebafl* declaring they wore 
bound to follow their military Buporions bcfoie him. 
In tho midst of this disruption of all anthoiity^a 
number ^ officers, among them Colonel DosboroughJ 
his near Tolativo, called upon Richard uiornwelJ, and 
roughly told him tliat tlje^'> ^is had come, and that 
he must decide whotliey ho^vviuld witli^them or 
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with the royalisl. faction in tho^Houso of Commons. 
If he would choose the former, they said, he must dis- 
solve parliament forthwith, in which •case they pro- 
nus(jd to lake care of him and his interests, but if not 
giving his consent at once, they would do witliout 
liim, <fad leave him to his fa4e, whatever that might 
be. After a shoit painful hesitation. ILehaid yielded 
to the demands of the officers, pioiuisinp; t<« issue the 
required message of dissolutinq, and stipulating only 
that ho should not be required to ajipcar in person ,, 
befoie parliament. It was late in the evening of the 
21st of April that the engagement was made, and 
rliaOf an hour aftor^ the oJKceis had left Itichaid 
Ciom\\ell, Whitehall was occupied by the troops 
under the ord)is, 4 >f thd General Council of the army. 
The shadow reign of the second Lord I’rotector had 
viitually come to an end. 

Having subjected the feeble executive to their Will, 
the army leaders quCotly took possession of >Vest- 
minstcr, and on the nioining of Friday the 22ritl of 
A])ril, when /ho members of the Ilouf^^ of Commons 
Ihiihb to ^(s.5emblo in their accustomed yJaeo, tney 
found all the entrances oeenpied^by soWiers, who 
looked at them wiUi undisguised disdain. Hie agita- 
tion throughout the House was intense, and inci cased 
when, soon after the Speaker had taken the chair, 
the usher of the Black Kod appealed at the bar, sum- 
moning the members to the “ Other House ’’ to hear a 
nJessago flora the J uoid IVotector. 1\ w had any doubts 
as to what were the contents of the uiessiigcs and iJie 
summons of Black Hod, therefore, vv^as received with 
groans and expostulations, while scarce a dozen 
members loft their places to obey the order of the 
chief of tlio stata Tho lest, avjIIi tlic Speaker still 
in the chair, impelled by evor-in creasing excitement, 
aijd scarcely kpowingf how to vent their overwrought 
feelings, set to pass fiesh votes condemnaiory of the 
proceedings of the Genoial Council of the army, afid 
declaring eveiythm}^ done against tlic legal represent- 
atives of the. realm to bo treason. After passiijg h ilf an 
hour in this way, a reaction seemed to set in, and as 
if struck all at once by tho utter uselessness of their 
speeches and votes, among the rattle of ama resound- 
ing in the lobby, the motion was passed in ahuny 
that the House should adjourn till eight of the clock j 
on Monday morning, the 2«'jth of April This done, 
the Speaker arose and left tho house, followed in one 
long lilo by the memuors, who accompanied him to 
his coach, ihrough Iwo long rows of troopers, heavily 
armed, spurred and booted, rauitering cuises upon the 
iotr£*ating “lawyers.” Before the last j'oprescntaiive 
of the jieople had turned his back, tho measagn. 
dictated to IhchuAl Ciomwell by tho officers had been 
read in tlie ** Other House” by Nathaniel Fiennes, 
one of the comiuissionors of tho Grfat Seal, and the 
ceremony llnislivd, the usher of the Black Bod once 
more went inti) the nail of tho commons, announcing 
to the empty boneheg that pail lament stood disewdved 
by command of his kighnogs tho liord IVotectcA* of 
tho Commonwealth, in the course of tho day, pad- 
Iqpks were placed at the door of the House of Com- 
mons, and sentinels placed in the 101 ) 1 ) 3 % to^kcep bacl; 
all individiialb pretending to be members Jf parlia- 
ment. • 

'I’ho digpcMion of tho p£)Ufi^ of Commons made tho 


leadci’s of ^.he army masters of tho situation, and tho 
govern ment resting entirely in thiir hands, there’ 
seemed one more chance for ♦the return of settled 
Older. It was only necessary that any of tho chief 
officers should stand lor ward with a deliiiite, clear] y- 
defined piogrammo, tending to^eslablisl^ a powerful 
executive, liberal in its aims, and strong cnou|;h to 
stop the wave of anarcliy, to secure the hearty co- 
operation of all classes, and accomidish the triumph * 
of national freedom, under the established democratic 
fonns. As yet tho cry for the restoration of tho 
Stuarts was a mere cry of despair ; the ovei whelming 
mass of the people either know nothing whatever of 
the individual calling liimself Chailes the Second, and 
claiming England by birtliiight, or know him onl}’’ 
as a wretched, profligate creature, ciitiiely unprin- 
cipled, with no faith in God or man, or any qualit}^ 
whatever to promise even moderately good ruler. 

Tho only class earnestly desiring the retnin of the 
unhopeful scion of an uiihopettil laee ol kings we^io • 
the niJbilily arfA landed gentry, whose ])oliiical ciood • 
was growing out, oil her of the natural desire to revel 
again in the honours and en^plmnonts flowing iroin a 
thiono for theii especial bonefit, or duo to the no leas 
weighfy fear that the continuafice of a domociatic 
form of government was certain to iinjieril, if not 
tlieir jji’opeit 3 % at least tho continuance of such of 
their privileges and immunities as chiefly made up 
their iiigh and exclusive social position. Against 
those, the only true C'avalicrs, a faction iinmojically 
small, and important onl,v thiough rank and wealth, 
stood the vast phalanx of tlm midillo classes, distni- 
giiiAied by smeere attachment to Protestantism, ami 
JJ& less binceie los/o of order, willing to NU]^ 2 )oit any 
government capable of protecting theij;^ faitl^ and brfn- 
isbing anarchy, but opposed rather than ot]ler^vise to 
the personal claims of the rcpi escntative of tho Stuai ts, * 
generally believed to bo a Boman Catbolio at hwiyL 
To destio}" the pietcnsions of the second (vhj^rlcs, all 
that w^as requbed was to institute a firm and liberal 
administration, after the model of that founded in tho 
early da 3 "s of^thc firsPpiote^rtorate. However, compai a- 
tively Cfi.s 3 " as seeraod tho task, there was not a man 
wise enough, of strong chough, to accomplish it. 

Tlio aimy leadetk had no sooner driven out iheir 
I pailiamcntary, rivals when they began quarrelling 
among themselves, and a week had nut elapsed befoio 
it became clear that they could not agree upon a 
single jxiint in tlieir future operations. In this per-^ 
plexitj’, not kuowdrig which way lo^tuni next, tiioy 
bethought thcjnkdvi»s of an cxtiaoidinayy measure, 

Hiat of calling to their aid tho lAembcrs of tho House 
of Commons dispersed ignomiriiousl 3 " six years before ' 
by Oliver Cromwell, and known to tlfe people as the 
“Bump Pailianumt.” Jt >vas the &woid that had 
killed the “ Iftimp,” and the swoid now Svas to revive 
it again. * ’ „ 

'Jhe resolution to set-up another representative 
cassombly was come to by the General (Vnmcil of tlie 
army on the Gth of |Ia*v, and carried out«with great 
prompiness. In^ho affernooii of ihe day, Lieutenant 
General Fleetwood, with a number of other officers, 
went, as (^i^uties of the Council, t^tho residence of 
Spea|ter Lenthall, in Tiiiicoln's Inn Fields, requesting * 
hint to rtimmon his old colleagues once moie to the 
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chapel ^of St. Steplioii’s, to act as roprosBntatives of 
• tlie nation, and Irresentinj^ him for the pni-poso with a 
formal declaration, emliibitinj:^ tho motives fur the 
step. “Hio pnblio eonecniiimnts of this Common- 
wealth,” tlio document ^-an, “being, through a vicis- 
situdo of d^angers, deliverances, and backslidings of 
inan^, brought into that state and posture wherein 
tho> now stand, and ourselves also contributing there- 
unto by wandeiing divers wa3's fiom lighteous and 
equal paths, and although tlioio have boon niau}^ 
essays to obviate tho dangers, and to settle those 
nations in peace and pi'ospciit}', }’et all have proved 
ineffectual — so we have be(ui led to look back and 
examine the cause of the Loid’s withdi awing his 
wonted preHonco from us, and, amongst other things, 
calling to mind that tho Long railiamont, consisting 
of tlio membeis who continued there sitting until the 
20tli of Apiil, lG.*)d, W(;ro eminent asserters of the 
good old cause, and Imd a special pi csence of God with 
tlfem, aud weio signirtl}" blessed in that work — tho 
dt‘Hnes of man 3’’ g<M)d people concui^ijig with GUI's 
tluueiii, we judge it our duty to invite the aforesaid 
members to retuiii to ihe exert ‘iso and discharge of 
their tiust, and we shafrbe ready, in our places, to 
3U‘Id them, as hccodios us, our utmost assistance to 
sit in safetN'.*' VViJliain Lenthall, ai^cminontly cautious 
member of tho bar, al, first ch*<!lmed to take pajtinro- 
<‘stiil)Tishiug the “ Runi]s” on tho plea that ho waspre- 
jiaiing to take the Lend s Supper the next Sunday, and 
in tho moau while had to abstain lioni all mmidano 
alfaiiH. Theicupoti the officci^ left him, and visiting 
all tho members of the old assembly known to bo in 
lioudon, by dint of gieat ^jxertiona got together 
onc,or sifllicieiit to form a quorum, tlfb whole of %vhom 
niA^tn \\ ystiaij^ster Hall on the inorBing of the 7lh 
•of May. 'J'licy liad not long been togetlier when 
Njicakcr Lenthall, who had kept himsdij infoimod of 
wJi.it was going on, came rushing up in great haste, 
ilecLinn^ the love of liis country would not allow 
him Ji’om keeping away from his colleagues, and invit- 
ing tlieui to accept iigain Ins piosidenc3’’. His arrival 
was hailed wjili aoclamalifiii, anil, immeJ^iaiely after 
it, the foity-cuio funded iii^pioccssion, with tho 
Speaker at then* head, an<^ solemnly maicliod back to 
St. Stephen H clmpol, passing between long rows of 
(diiceis, who cried that tho3' would livii and die in 
tReir seivicc. 

I’hoio was not much meaning in this new-born 
auliuiiation of the men of the swoul for parliamentary 
government. Tlio delegates and cluefs of tlio arrny^ 
liad one object in common wilhl^lfe losnscitated mem- 
bers of the ** Rump,” ?n Ihe safe establishment of the 
“good old cause ” of ihe republic; but their ideas 
ditfered widely il!s to the moans by whieli this was to 
be effeoled, and the two factions were imbued fioin the 
beginning with moie suspicion lliaii love tor each other. 
Nevoilheless, at the commencement theieVas great 
apparent liannony between j:ho General Council of 
tlie army and tho members of the lestured “Rump,” 
the latter oiferting thomselveii w^tli much energy I0 
establish a real executive, in jilaco of tjie sham govern- 
ment still existing *at Whitehall. Without formally 
abolishing the ofjco of Loid Protecthr, IJiilon into 
ridicylo through* the imbticility of its bearer, ^ley 
sent pi ivate notice to .Richard Cromwell t<f absijui 


himself fitun the cifjutal, and be again, wdiat heaven 
had meant him to be, a country squire, piomising that, 
if behaving well, his debts should he paid Komo day. 
Riel lard having gone his way as oidorod, they formed 
a Committee of Safet3% conqK>8od iu the fiist instance 
of seven, and after\vanhi of edeven membei s, invested 
with very extensive powers in regard to the routine 
of inteinrfl acTministration of the couiitiy, hut suhjtict 
in matters of policy, to act under tho direction of 
> parliament. Ileie was a first soinee of weakness, and 
the principle once sot up that nothing impoitant 
should he done without debating and voting, and all 
action bo made dependent u^on talk, the ifow* 
machinery of govornment was not Jong in comiifg to a 
standstill. A still more dan^erouwniatter, involving 
tho very existence oT the n owl 3 -founded authority', 
soon came to add to all tli^ other dilficulties of tho 
sihMion. In resuscitating the “ Rump,” the main 
design of the military leadeistiad been to got a con- 
I renienk instrument of govoinment, , w'hioh they 
na^irall3' dosited to bo under their owm ^nlrol ; byl 
this was not so understood by the old l^arllamentarians 
under the l['adcrsBip of S}>e‘ikcr Lenthall, who aimed 
at possessing tho realitj^, instead* of tho mere sem- 
blance of power, and to rule the aiiny as well as 
tho people, in tlio name aud as repi esonlativcs of the 
soveioiguty of tho nation. The claim to national rejirc- 
Rontation thus set up was not very reascmable, seeing 
the origin and actual composition of the assembly now 
gathered witliin 8t. Stoidion’s cliapel; nevertheless 
the members /)f *tho “ Itqrup” insisted upon it with 
tho utmost porttnacity, going so fiir us openly to def^v 
the Genoial C^ouncil of the aimy in the assertion of 
their imaginaiy jiower. The stfuggJe thus com- 
monced, though it was not bk^‘ly to last long, could 
clearly have but one icsult, that of increasing to *n 
immense degice the existing ana]ch3\ 

^To the fiiHt manifestations of desiie for dominion 
on the part of tho assembly wliicli they had brought 
into exist{*nce, tho army Icadeis submitted with good 
giace, deeming it better to make coucossions, however 
large, than^to risk tho^woik in hand, togellior with 
tho welfare of tho country. Ijittle more than a fort- 
night after its installation, the membeis of the 
“Rump^*' decieed that seven parliamentary com- 
missioners should 1)0 invested with tlio supremo 
direction of tho army, to nominate the whole of tho 
officers, sulgoct to the ai)prol>atioii of the house, and 
that all officers should come to tlie bar to leecive their 
commissions fium tho hands of tJio Speaker. It was 
clearly a measuie of ox ti erne aiiogauce, and tho first 
©ffoct of it u])on Iho heads of the at my w as to resist 
it with all their power. Kowov^y on consulting 
wilh each other, in a spijit of extreme mudoration, 
opjxisito con nselif prevailed, leading to the resolve to 
•yield to tho power of theif ow% creation. Having 
gone tlius far to meet their open allxes and seciot 
rivals, the officers in their tuyi* petitioned that the 
•arrears of tho army shonjid be*paid, so as to put a 
sto]) to the growing insurbordination of tho suldieis, 
which had already led to serions liots; but thew* 
diimand with very little at<ention,^iot so much* 
fiom wai^ of goodwill, but in the utter iuahilify et 
tho members of tho new parftai nt to raise the funds 
they urgently required# A^ nimdr^d firojiositSins 
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Avero made in tl*e Rump/* to flU the exchequer by 
laying on new taxes, raising forced loans, and selling 
the palacsea of 'Whitehall^ Somorsotf House, and 
Hampton Court; however, as in all else, there was 
more debate than action ; and while the legislators at 
St. St(^*hen’s were talking, tl» soldiers whose control 
they had insisted upon taking in hand were stjrrving, 
or leaving their regiments in masses, *10 tf'o turn to 
their homes. ^ ^ 

Towards the latter part of July, it became ap- 
parent that comph>to disorganisation l)ad seized 
I he army; while at the veiy moment the danger 
fcOf «tliis situation impimscd itself upon the new 
grivewnuent, the news aoached London that Royalist 
risings had tatei^placo Vn several parts of the countiy. 
rnipalient to accelerate the ennfeni of events that was 
stiongly rnniiing in his favour, Charles Stuart, with 
fho lielp of his Spaiiisli a^lies^ liad for some time past 
s<ml agents all over%' England to stir up cither a 
goncial, or a number of local insniTeotions, and their 
olfoitshad pjoved i^artly successful in* the northern 
(Tjhfities, territoT}" of the largo landowning class, 
and sironghold of the Cavaliers. The raovianent com- 
menced at Wrexham, in Eenhighshire, where Sir 
Thomas Middleton, an old man of eighty and fanatic 
Royalist, appealed on a inaik(*t day, at the head of a 
Iroop of his tenants, and brandishing his sword above 
his head, caused Chailcs to ho proclaiinod king. He 
joined at once by a number of noblemen, among 
them the call of Derby and Sir George Kooih, and 
tlie la LI or, who Imd fought in the bivil Mars under 
(Jhailes I., liaving been selected for* edmmander-in- 
ehief, the insurrectionary forces kept rolling onwards, 
'riio city of Chosfor fell into thoir haiuls without a 
and laverpool, with several smaller pWies, 
lutf^’ing boon likewisb occupied by the Royalists, 
llnjy mustered tlieir army at Waniiigton in tiio last 
days of July, and found it to contain about foTir 
thousand men. NM donbtifig but that all England 
^vould join .them, the iioi thorn Cavaliers^ at once 
despatched niessougers to Holland, inviting Charles 
Stuart to ascjend the throne of^iis ancestors, and while 
lie was teai ing himstdf from the amis of his mistresses. 
Sir Gcoigo Rootli and his four lliousand set out for the 

Ciipital. 

The intelligence of the rising in the northern 
counties had the effect of ppiiriing the niombcrs of 
the Westminster assembly into sudden activity, and 
postponing discussion for a while, they set to raising 
lyonoy and equipping troops. Ry dint of extraordinary 
cxeitions, between four and five thousand men were 
got together, and General Lambert having heefi, 
jqipointcd coiniiyitider of the parliamentary forces, 
they loft JiOi'don on the 0th of August. Demoralized 
MS wcie the tioops by neglect, distresf, and the all-per- 
vading anarchy, Ihojo was still somojhiiig of the old 
spirit of the Commonw^oalth soldiers among them ; and 
lljoiigh in w*aiit of aUuost the neocssaiies of life, they 
lullieu around their gf'TioraJ with groat enthusidsm, 
wdiilo lushing in hurried marches through the mid- 
l.yid counties towards (yheshire. Hir George Booth and 
kis Cavaliers were still standing boro, waiting, before 
marching southward, for news fiom kin^Chai'les, 
who had promised to be^n England at tfio begin- 
ning of .^ugust, being tyioorlain, in the moanwliile. 


as to whotUfer they should advance towards, or retreat 
before the imdianieiitary army fhat^as cotfling up* 
from the ca])ital. In order to gain tin>e, Sir George, 
on the near approach of Gcneial Tjambert, attempted 
to enter upon negotiations, jDnt the latter was not to 
1)0 deluded in this manner, and •without giving more 
than a short negative lejily to the Ro;v^tlists, he at 
once marched upon lliem, pieparing for battle. Sur- 
prised, first at Wilmington, and afterwards at Nant- 
^ wich, and out off from a portion of his forces which ho 
had left at CJioster, Sir George Booth was defeated 
almost without a struggle, only a handful of his men, 
under lioutenaut-colonel Morgan, offciing resistance, 
and sacrificing tlieir lives to protect a retreat that 
had become a loiit. In the course of a single week, 
Chester, Liveipool, and the other towns in the 
district where the standard of king Chailcs had been 
hoisted, were taken pijsscssion^of by the parliamentary 
forces; Sir Thomas Middleton had to capitulate in 
Chirk castle, to whteh lie Imd retired with Ifis 
followers, and«4ie, together with Sir George Bifotli, 
the carl of l)orby, and other leaders of the revolt, 
were taken prisoners and sent to the Tower, not with- 
out having, previous to tkeir captujo, made tlieir 
cause fidiculons by attempting fiight in disguise, the 
noble head of thejiouso of Stanley dressing himself 
np as a giooni, and the commandei -in chief of the 
Cavaliers as an old woman, to escape fiom their 
pursuers. On the 21st of August; scarcely a fortnight 
after his departure from London, Qcneml Lambeit 
was able to inform his masters at West m uster that 
the phantom of Stuart kings]ii]i, which had suddenly 
aiihdn in*tho nortliorn counties, had as suddenly 
h^on dispersed to all the wunds. “If there be any- 
thing in tlioiys ])ai*ls,** added tlio pai liamonial y 
captain, “which may rc(iiiiro ray furtfier service and • 
attendance, K shall desire your speedy commands* 

! Iheroin, whidi shall bo most readily ob, served.” 

The rapid and decisive victory of (hmoral Lambert 
created the greatest dismay among the parliziins of the 
Stuart restoration, and to all a])pcaranco established 
the cause ci the C^dliiinoitwealth on a finner footing 
than it had stood since ^ lie death of Oliver Cromwell. 
This was tlio goAeral hoi ief*iii*J London, and shown by 
a sudden chang<5 in the attitude of the piospoious 
city raorchaojK, who, setting their sails with the 
current of the tides, had before refused oven thb 
smallest loan to the inilers at St. Stephen’s, hut now 
came foiward with great alacrity to oiler their patriotic 
assistance to the now govenimont. JIdwover, the calcu- 
lations of thecit;^ pati iots wore reposing on,a very inse- 
cure basis, and a few weeks jircAcd that the very suc- 
I cesses in tiio field, which were doomed to have poured 
freshbfo into the tottering edifice of the Commonweal tli, 
served but lo hasten on its fall. Bitter «oco8sity and the 
, dread of a daVk future, v^Hich they cuukl not behold 
without th6 gi’oatcst anxiety, had compelled the leaders 
of the army to submit to Jtho rule of a set of men they 
, inwardly despised,* and to bond their necks under the 
yoke of the “ Rumjj^** parliament ; but, the fear dis- 
pelled, and seeing that they after all wielded the real 
power of state, they once more Aised thoir Heads, 
resolved to luffor any longer th^ domiiiitfn of the 
arrogant “lawyers.” The first open tnanifostatiqn of 
th^^new spirit that had taken possession of the troops 
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Bhowod itMcslf in a jiolition liaudotl in to Muj “ Jinmj)” 
on the*22nd oASeptembor, by a deputation from the 
(ionoral Counfll of ^lie Amy, demanding tlmt the 
coramitisions of tlio principal ofdcci*s should bo nu 
longer revocable at the, will of parliament, but that 
lasting apiKjinImeufs should bo made, lliroo of tliein 
beiflg indiciilod at the same lirno as absolutely iie- 
oo^ary, namely; that Fleetwood should bo nominated 
I)ennaneht general-in-chief, that Lambert should he 
next in command as major-gcncml, and that Des- 
1'O‘ough should Ihj lieutenant-general of llie cavaliy* 
The delivery of this petition causcid the greatest 
excitement in the hull of St. Stephen’s, and after some 
violent speeches, Speaker Lenthall adjoin ned the 
debate to the following morning, tlio 2 Jrd of September. 
t)n this day the doors weie shut, and the lobby was 
cleaivd of stiaiigcsrs, wlule the stuctest society was 
enjoined on all mombois, and a vote passed that none 
should ]ea\us the hcyiso without express permissiem of 
The Speaker. Aflerta lengthy ami fioico discussion, 
it ^vas resolved to refuse the. demaTuH of tlio dLlcmual 
C\>uneil of the Army as ** dangoujua lb the Coininon- 
wealth,” and also “ to (jomiruniicate the vote of the 
house to the officeisofwdie army, to admonish thorn 
of their iriogular |ifoceediiig, and to take ear^ to pie- 
vciit any further proceedings therein by the soldnus.’* 
It^was a bold step on thcpaitof the St. Stephen’s 
assembly, and for a momout elieoked the* oneioach- 
meiits of the militaiy leaders ; liut tli(‘ ii’icsolution did 
not last long. A (lev deliberating for a f('\v weeks in 
gieatsecree.y, the members ot tile, (Icncral Couneilof the 
Army eame to the determination to tliiow down again 
(lie govi'iiiiiig body which they had ritiNOil, mvhioh 
lesolvo^was exocul(id fvilliout anf' tioulilc on <1.110 
Tl^lh of October hi the morning of this day, Spoakoi 
Leiit^iafl, on*alighling fioin his caiiiage at West- 
minster, was a.rjo.s1ed by a delaeliiycnt c»r soldiers,^ 
iinjiler lieu tenant-colonel Oiickciifield, o?ie of Lambert’s 
oflicei!^ Ibioed into another vehicle, and despatched U) 
his ])riva,te residtmeo. In vain tlio chief of the 
“ iiump ” prof e.st(id against the violence; the offiite.rs 
laughetl in his face, tclliHg hiiA that tl^ey were only 
doing their duty in taking lum baek to the ]>laco from 
which they had fetclied him not long befoio. I’o- 
gothcr with the iSpoakor, the leadmg members of the 
“ Hump ” pailiariient wore refused admission at the 
' dixir, and tlio lest, without attom])ting to play their 
parts any longer, quietly Yaiiished fiom the scouo. 

'J'ho sujncmc powei having now fallen once more 
entirely into tJfeir hands, the dologatos of tlio General 
(Council of the Army ostablisli^id it strictly militaiy 
government, nomiifatiiig Fleetwood cominander-in- 
chief, and Lambert major-general, and^vestnig tlie* 
executive in* a ** C’ominitteo of Safety ” of fifteen 
officers. Biittthe new adiuiiiistiatioii had no sooner 
been fonn«d, when dis!?<ftisions broke out within it, 
leading in the course of a few weeks to%an absolulb 
destruction of its authority, 'rhoic did not seem to 
be two piembem in the Commit tife of Safety possessed 
of the some political principles, and pursuing tlfb 
objects, and while soiuo* advocated democratic 
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ideas of the widest scope, others appeared inclined toj 
favour the re-oa]^blishment of a dospjiism more violent*' 
than that of ^ho latter days of Oliver’s ‘rroteotorate. 
while anarchy and confusion were tlyis Tapjdly 


spreading among ym persons who hatf placed tliom- 
solves at the holm of tho slate, the *anuy upon which 
they weie l«.ining, and which fonned their wde 
engine of power, was rapidly dissolving, the soldiers 
lofiving their ranks in ciowds, parily on account of 
having remained for aJLong time obher onlirvjy with 
out i)ay or suffering fiom greiit arnmrs, and partly, ami 
moiostiy, owt of sheer disgust for the eauv‘ they were 
son'ing. Hands of armed men thus lot loose from 
discipline, but llavinV no home oi fiiemls to winch to 
return, congregated in various jiaits of England, and 
while many of thorn woio enlisted by wealthy 
Gavaliers to servo the cause of king Charles, otjiors 
enrolled themsedves uniler tlicT banner of the par- 
liament, raised by some o£ tho moyo eiieigctic (U* 
aiiihitions members pf tho dispeiflhd “Itump.” One 
of tho latttsr. Sir Aithur Ilasleiig, a violent jKjrsoiuil 
cm uiy of Goneiul Lajjihort, had tho daring to take 
l)osse.ssion, tvith a coiiqiany of^oldieis he had gathered 
around him, of tho fortress and naval haihour of 
I’ortsitumth,tand s(‘atcd there* to prcRdaim the now 
lifilitaiy goveinmoiit an usur])ation, aiyjJ the por-^wis 
coustitutyig it tj^iitors to the C'Jommon wealth. 

The chance of his qvoi tlnowjng the established 
executive, low as it had falhui, with liis rortsniouth 
volunteers, siaiinod small iiulotsd; hutlho lejuoscntative 
of tho “ Hump,” in m.iking Ins bold assault, reckoned 
upon another ])(>wer, as yet little noticed, but destined 
before long to dai'zlo tho of the wojld hy*ith 
influence. Everything liavl fallen into anarcliy in 
England, theac* were no visible lulcrs anywheic, 
and the nrnij;, last, re.souicc and base of autlionl.y, 
had virtually ceased to exist, silvered into mcjc dis- 
0 !ganis(*d fictions of siddiors, ^ following coitain 
oflieens of their owm choice. But wliile thus the 
chief division of the lealm ’mas h>ing ])rosfrate and 
helpless, and Ii eland had fallen bade into its*oM 
•liionic state of confusion, the thiid of tlio nations oi* 
tlicGominoii wealth was unaffected as yet by the disease 
that had laid hold of the other two. Scotland, uiidei 
its owii^sepaiah* a<lmini.s(ratIoT), establiifln'd by Oliver 
Giomwoll, had gr()\yi Avondcrfully lu juosperity 
within tlio last few yoim, and within its limits, 
among inliahitants needing no militaiy rule, w'as 
stationed a strong and well disciplineil aiiuy. The 
oominffindoj of t.liis army was Geiicml George Monk 
It was said that vSir Arthur llasleng, when lai.sing 
the banner of the ‘‘Uump” ])fiiliament JitPortsmuuih, 
Lad cried, “ We have some liopes of Monk to bo our 
champion.” 

George Monk, thus looming foiwaid into fame,, 
j,was the scion of an ancient but decayed Devonshiie 
family, born in 1008, and thcjcft^e now a little past 
fifty. Very imperfectly educatiJil, hc3 bociame ^ 
soldier at tho ige of seventeen, serving in the naval 
ex]>editions of iti20 7 against Spain and France, and 
ftubseqne .tly Tor ten 3 *ear 8 •in tjie Nothcrlands. 
Keinniod from thence, at tho commoncomout of the 
ciinflict between Charles I. anti the Scots, ho ranged 
himself ardently at tlft king\ side, fighting for the 
royal cause in England and Ireland, and thereby 
gaining tho command of a regiment. irowover,ttho 
liiilitar^brtune of the king had no sgoiier ]>ogun*to 
•wane, when George Moi^ n-^ulo haste to leave the 
sinking vessel, and taking ^ »c Covenant in 1(M7, 
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offered himHeU* and liia good swjrd to Parliament. 
Not being entirely tnistod, he was sent to Ireland, 

, where he distinguished himself by greats bravery, but 
also by great rapacity, his conduct in the latter 
r(*spoct leading to his being accused of participation 
with an Irish chieftain in surrendering the town 
of Dundalk to the Koyalists. iTie charge gave rise to 
a parliamentary inquiry, resulting in thc^ censure of 
Monk, but with the supei added decision ‘^tluit he 
should not 1)0 questioned for his actions in tirfio to 
come,” After this verdict, Monk remained for some 
time unemployed, uniil the breaking out of hostilities 
between pai liament and the Scots, when he accom- 
l^iniM Cromwell to l»lio noithas lioutenaut-goneral 
of t lie jfi tiller V, and sigui^lized himself by his valour 
at the battle bf 4)uiibar. llo^ was subsequently 
tjmployed in putting down the ‘‘ moss troopers,” 
wdiicli he offeeted witli mu«h strategical skill, and yii 
Oomwcll marching into llnglai^d, in pursuit of young 
CUiarles Stuart, he left Ris lieutenant-general of the 
arlil lory behind as commandor-in-chief the /tirces 
in nortli.^As such Monk besieged and took Stirling 
castle, and carried Dundee hy 8torm,^roven<jing him- 
self against the citizens of the latter place lor their 
lesistaneo by the committal of the most diabolical 
ei iielties, and indiseriminato slaughter, in which 
neither sox nor age was spared. 'J'he terror spread 
hy the report of the massacres of Dundee made the 
subjugatum of the rest of the country an easy task 
for him, and Montrose, Abeideen, and I ho roinainder 
of tho towns still held by the Koyali^-ts quickly fell 
into his hjiiids. Monk’s rule in Scollaud came to an 
Olid, temporal ily, in 1052, on tho breaking out of tho 
war bctw'oon llio Cumiiion wealth and tho United 
Ihoviuces, on whicli he exchanged his military for a 
naval career, and was m^ide “sea gtneiril,” tho same 
as lltuke, Dean, and other oflieers, in conjunction with 
whom ho achieved a woll-eamed hiinc. At thot 
teiiniiiation of tho g?eat naval contest, Monk once 
nioio wont hack to Scotland as gcncnd-in-chiof and 
head of the adi-?jinistiation,atidby diiitof great lifimnoKS 
and very rcmarkahlo piudcuco succeeded in gaining 
a deep hold of tho affections of tho army vndor his 
oommand, as well as the civil population. Cromwell, 
fully valuing the services loiidcred to himself and 
the state by Monk, overwdiGlmcd him wilh luiLiours 
and dignities, but never really ti listed him. Wilh his 
])rnfomid judgment of character, tho Lord Protector 
know that tho man who Lad done such great things 
in tho cause of tho Uommouwoalth was in reality 
nothing but a gieedy, unscrupulous, and uiipriu- 
eiplod adventurer, and more than once, when refer- 
ring to tho Soottis|i commanJor-in chief, described 
lym as “ the sly feHow.” 

Ihil “ the sly fellow,” by dint of a forViuate position, 
ii])licld by vast cunning, and groat art in using tho 
gift of silence, was nowihist becoming the most power- 
ful man in tho lealm. Like a wary gamester, he was 
watching from a distdhwo the movements of riv^l 
players, prepared to step into tho arena the very 
moment tliov had thrown their last dice. The time 
I i‘\idi‘ntly liat! come when the broken ** Kump ” was 
risfng against jadeil, self-defeated Army Oimncil, 

« and Monk, seeing his opportunity, hesitated r,ot for 
a moment to seize it. Applitxi to by tSir Arthur 


llaslerig andtthe hetcest of his colleagues to become 
the champion of their cause, ho at on^ oonsoiited to 
do so, promising to march, if nec|issai*y? his army into 
England, and to uphold with the sword their tndy 
ancient rights to bo sole Representatives of tho 
national sovereignty, “ As to a Commonweajth,” he 
told Haslcrig in one of his letters, “bclieVe me, 6ir, 
for I speak it in tlio presence of God, it is the dosjio 
of my soul.” To doubt such fervency of patriotism 
and republicanism was impossible to Sir Arthur and 
his friends, tho more so as those high qualities were 
so well calculated to sen’^e their own ambition, and 
they accordingly set to extolling tho fame of the 
Scottish oomiiiandor-in-cliief to the skies, while at the 
same time entreating him to bo tlicir patron, and not 
to delay liis marcli to Westminster foi a single hour. 
Monk made baste to accept tho invitation, sotting out 
from Edinburgh in the beginning of December, 1(55*.), 
at the head of seven thousand v^tei’an troops, wilh 
tlie opeiil}’^ declared object of fracing the pailiamenlf 
of tho tJommorr^'calth from the oppression of Ihe 
soldiers. Whili^ the members of tho “ liump ” believed, 
or professed to believe, that tho motive given out by 
their eliampum from tlie north was real, and spring- 
ing fion^jthe loftiest impulses, tlie army loaders knew 
othoi wise, and allowed themselves not for a moment 
to bo duped. As scSon as the report of the southern 
march of the Scottish army ai rived in London, the 
chief officers of tho General Council of the Anny, 
among thorn Lambert and Desborough, called a meet- 
ing at the Guildhall, entreating tho citizens to rise 
for tho defence of the capital, and telling tliem plainly, 

“ tliatt.tho bottom of Monk’s design was to bring in 
tho« king upon a civil wrfr.** 'J'he ga)d citizens 
listened, but kept very silent, deeming discretion tko- 
best pirt of valour. They soomed to feA that* ip tlie 
univoiml chaos jvhich liad sot in, the seven thousand 
veterans of tlfc north, stem in action, thoroughly 
di/sciplinod, and obeying the voice of a single man 
like a mute engine of war, wore a power ahsAlutely 
irresistible, and that, therefore, all that remained fur 
them was to sjfbmit to^fate and General Monk. 

In starting on his sovthern expedition, big with 
the doom of three* nations, Moifk, in all probability, 
had not settled indiis own mind the exact course of 
policy he was to pursue. A mcio soldier of fortune, 
without anything approaching to settled principles, * 
political or religious, his whole conduct through life 
had boon guided hitherto by nothing but tho aim to 
provide foi his own personal interest, id tho vulgar est 
form in which sucii sqlf-inlorost could exhibit itself, 
.that of making money. To this dd cal of sfioooss ho 
clung now ^s much as ever, greatly fortified and 
assisted in his endeavours by his wife^ a woman of 
masculine character and furious tomporneven exceed- 
•ing him in avaA*iciousness, and who exerted a power- 
ffil sway ovei all his actions. Careful not to destroy 
tlie position at which he was aiming by a single 
hasty movement, Monk pVocoedod onward on his 
iilarch from Edinbur^jh to London with extreme slow- 
ness and caution, mi^kin|$ lengthened halts on the road, 
and taking tho greatest pains to kce]5 on good terms 
’with all parties. , While openly unfolding the banner 
of parliam&t, and repeating, with many solemn 
asseveitiliofs, the assuianco given to Sir Artlii\r 
• ♦ . 
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Haslot*igo that, it was the one “ dchivo oik his sonl ” to I 
see tlfe Comnkjuwealth thriv(j and flomiBh» he had ' 
•umorons secjiftt iiiti^rviews with Royalist agents, lind 
neglected not at the same time to remain as fiiendly , 
as possible with the RngVish officers, and piinoipal 
members of the Oftieral (buncil of the Army. The 
latllbr, nofwitlistanding his dattorios, and assertions 
thj.t thoif cause was his own, contiinuid to feel tho 
deepest mistnist of him; however, awaro tliat all 
substantial power liad glided from their hands, and 
deeply unwilling, besides, to plunge tho eountry into 
the horrors of a fresh civil war, tliey resolved not to 
oppose the march of tho Scottish army by force, but to 
await quietly wh.it the future would bring. Ju tho 
moaiitimo, the more leport of the advance of Monk 
led to the rcinstalmont in power of tlio moinbers of 
tho “Rnuip/* and on tlio 2l»tli of December, Speaker 
JAUitliall and some tw^ scon^ of his friends who h«d 
eoino to Jiondon at his buminons, mot at Whitehall, 
%,nd walked togethoivin file tdtlie hall of St. Stephen’s, 
aiSiil.sl the deep silence of the people of the* stieots, 
wlio stared upon tho knot of old men, oleelcd reque- 
sentativeH of the nation mgh thirty years ago, and 
cliiigiiig to their poNts*witli furious energy, as upon 
petrified relies of ai* bygone ago, walking the tvorld in 
ghostly procession. 4’lireo dayi^ after the reopening 
of ^Speaker licutbairs assembly, on the ^29 th of 
December, Sir Aitliur Haslorig, most vigorous of 
all tJie old men of the “Runi]),” came up fiom Ports- 
mouth, and took his seat in the houbc, dressed in war- 
like coslimio, b<K<b*d and simrrcd, and looking, as 
noted by one of Ins col I (‘agues, “ very jocund and 
bigli.” Tlu‘ high airs of ]»oor Sir AithurVero <*luo to 
the iie^s that Lis fiu'iul, tlio S(^otlisli cummandcrSin- 
^Ifief, Ijad crossed the border and was haskmiiig 
1owji|ils London, in noble enthusiasm to restore the 
Commonwealth and its defenders. , • 

.Monk’s march to London was cntiifdy nnopjioscd. 
(jeiwi’jjl Lambert had gone uortliwaid as far as New- 
easi lo to see whether anything could bo done to 
resist the advamjo of the treacherous fiiend of the 
(^unmonwcaldi ; but ihefbw trdops be ]|^d taken with 
• lumfrom thocajiital were eoftipletely domoi alized, and 
they becoming mutiiuni^ on the roafl, nothing was left 
for him but to disband them. Onihe Jlrdof .fanuarv, 
IdhO, Monk ent(?red Yoik, whcio lu^^vas joined by 
*a largo body of Cavaliers under Sir Thomas Faiifa.\, 
olil eonimaTider-in-chicf of the parliamentary armies 
► against Charles L, now swimming with tho tide 
towards Cliarfts II. Rut thougli tho accession thus 
made to liis forces seeinod to coinmft the sly fellow ” 
to a definite policy , *110 btill kept up his implacable, 
reserve, maintaining, what was uiidoubltdly truo in 
one sense, thtft lie was not attached to any paity, and 
taking to himJblf the ambiguous but alluring title of 
** Asserter f>f tho ancieuf liaws and Tfiborties of tlig 
Country.” Continuing his excessively s%)W and cau- 
tions progress, Monk entered Nottingham on tho 2 1st, 
Leicester on the 21>id, and NovtlAinpton on tho 2f>t^ 
of January, publishing eyc-rywlieie proclamations 
declaring that ho was but a servant of parliament in 
a military oapafity, loady to exocuio all its behests. 
What these we^, no doubt oxistcd,iifor l^fwing once 
more taken possession of the legislative nail at West- 
minster, tlio membei:s of the “ Rump ” sot io voHijg a 
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belies of ordimuifos establi.shirig ^ho Commuh- 
wealth on a wider demomathi basis than befoie, and 
denouncing Ao attempts of Charles Stuart to usurp 
tlio sovoro)},nity of tho fxoo nations of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland. I'lnj^aj^cd m the poYlovniani'e of \ 
tlicse republujau lalKaivs, ypt^kor LcnlbalUaud bis \ 
friends were somcwdiat staitlcd on leuining that 1 
llioir pai.roft from tho north w^as j</mcd cvevywhcio 
by tyo most notorious Cavaliers and friends of (Jharles 
Stuart; however, they took little notice of Mich 
tiifiing facts, and kept on \otiiig new law's for the 
Commonwoalih. On tho 28lh of January, Monk w'as 
a])pi caching the capital, but Ixdoro making his ewtiy, 
ho sent a message to the “ Rump ’’demanding that all 
the soldiers of the Dnglish Jitiay an^l about London 
should b(‘ driven oi»t, to give way for tho godly and 
jight-minded men ho had brought fiom Scotland. 
The rulers at St. ShqilieiA hasteui'^d to execute tlm 
dcbiro of their pation, and tke wdiulo. of tlio English 
tioops having been removed, by dint of foro(% promises, 
and Ifiibos, iiio Scottish geneial hdd Ris solemn eiitiy 
into iho capital im tlm .‘lid of Eobniary^aiid at itflee 
took uj) ]#is iesi4onco at Wliitcjlmll. 'Two days after, 
Monk was intiodiu?ed in pailLuiient, received wulli 
tho most unboniided enthusiasm, and thanked by tho 
Speaker, in wwds of burning ehxpicnce, for the eminent 
fed vices ho had lendered to iho (’ominou weal 111 
The time had now nearly como hir (TCorgo Alonk to 
throw otr his mask, and to rid himself of iln^ men "^lio 
liad hitherto assisted him in tho pioseeiition of his 
8elieine.s. Aft^r a woc^k’s stay at WhiUdiall, and 
uuinteiTupifeib conferomies willi Royalist agents, tho 
general Biiddoiily. on tlio morning of tho 11th of 
February, scait a letter to liis demoted fi iends of tho 
“Riimyi,” informing tliem th.it it was H'tpiLsito to 
readmit into their liody ibo*whulo of tho luen^ieis 
e.Kpellcd by Cromw'’oll, or, in oilier woids, to re cstalilisli 
the Long rarJiam'’nt as it existed previous to tho trial 
ami execution of tlic kmg. Of tho meaning of this 
demamy wJiicli w^as couched in liaisb and almost 
menacing toims, tlieio could not. bo a nioni(‘nt\s 
doiibjt, and tho eonsteiiial ion which it created wms tJio 
gj eater \fh(‘U it Ix'eaino known that at iho moment 
when sending off his in(‘ssago, Monk had put his 
tioops in motion and marched into tho city, agitated, 
over Tiinco his, airival, by io,>alisi einiss.uie.s, and 
whicli had shown within tho last fiiw days strong 
]) red i lections in favour of a reluiii of Iho Sluaihs. 
Now for tlie first time the eyes tho delmbnl iiolili 
clans of St. Stcphoii’s began to (qH*n, and tho ernsli- 
iiig coiiiiiiily fell iqum them, that tlio man upon 
•wliom they had sot all their liopes h.ad played them 
false, and was about to turn Ihcif bitterest foe, piill- 
1 ing down, root and branch, the eclilhiO which they 
had been building up. In th(iir ])rofound consterna- 
tion, broken by rage aud despair, tho uiihajipy 
ruiiianjciiuirians at once gavcf up every thought of 
losistanee; and instead of alijmpliiig a bold move, 
net without chances of succCae, by voting the dejiosi- 
tion of Monk, and appotiiting Lambert, or .some oilier 
republican general, to iho command dn-chi of* of tho 
united army of England and Si'otlaml, they tht«w 
thcmsol^Tes at the feet of their enemyf A lefeolution 
was paflsed “ that tho thanks u. ho llouso bo given lo 
General Monk,” with add*'d (hjelauiiion tln^t his 
• • • • 
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d(fsh’cs should !)o qarnod out “ in dtie time and two 
anninisfiionors w(u-o forthwith despatched to cany tho 
^ reply to his message to tho pionorah Tho parliamen- 
tary envoys found Monk at tho house of tho lord 
mayor, Sir Thomas Allen, a noted Cavalier, and after 
meetinf];^with a liaughly reception, were invited to 
.'WM'onipauy him to tlui Guildhall, whore tho 
Royalists and their I'rcshyteiian folkiwars had 
inuBUu'cd in great strength. On the way thither^ the | 
crowds in the stretjts, made u]) clUefly of city appi en- 
tices, bettor informed of what was going on behind tho 
seenes than tho elderly h'gislatora at Westminster, 
bj*t)K‘) otd in loud hinralis for Charles II., mingled 
with erioH (»f “ 'Fhe geiieial us with ns*” and “ Down 
nith the Jhimp *” ^^Towit rds evening tho Ixdls of all 
tho cliuiehes were sot ring-ing,* and honfires were 
lighted in tho mnin thoroughfares. “ I counted 
seven or eight in King St!'cot,J’ Hamuel Pepys noted 
in his diaiy, “ fun itoeiube tween Si. Dunstan s chut eh 
and Temple liar, and at Strand Biidgo 1 could at one 
time tell thirty-one fires.” Tho bonlirCs weife not 
onl^ inteiidet iM trium^dial exhibitions, but made use 
of for humojniis jday by the street neobs. ffJioy got 
fioin the butchers --i'l fi aternity noted for its steady 
fiiendshij» lo tlie Stuait caubo —all the hind qnaitors 
of meat whicdi their shops conlaincMl, and throwing 
Iluan into tlie flames, di*ank bumpers to the health ot 
King Chailes, while roasting to cindeis “the Rump.” 

The loyalist movement, once lasom, pioeeedcd 
with exliaordir.ary celeuty. DeeJuin ; it usele.ss to 
conlinue his }>lay with the men of the* “ ]?um]>” who 
had h('lp(;d him thus far, any longci, ^ir6iik treated 
Ihfsn heneoforih with niidisguis(5d cunlomjit, })aying 
no attcmh’on whatov/‘r to tlioir votes and inocotslings. 
By his invitation, the oKcluded membora of the Long 
Pai^ijiment came to London a Avock after the despatch 
of his h'lter demanding* their attendance ; and liaving 
iiud. at his private resiiloiico on tho 20th of Febrnaryj 
and ])h'dged tliemselvVs to obey liis orders, they were 
oseoited <in the following day to Westminster by a 
company of his guards. Aa if ashamod of tho part 
they i\eio ])laying, they went /o take their seats iu 
the hall of h^gislaturo, one by one, iu deepoA' feileneo; 
but they h.ul no sooner ai lived, with the escort of 
soldiejs still at tho door, when Sir Aithur TTaslerig 
and the tether chief republican leaders arose tuihultu- 
% ously and l(*ft the house. Nothing could he more 
aceoptablo to the Jioyalists than this sudden flight of 
their adversaries; and unliamperod now by any show 
of opjiosition, they lo'.t not a minute in turning the 
legislative machine to their own nso. Before the day 
iiad come to an end on wliich they had taken their' 
scmIs, they had iviseod a score of votes of tho most 
iin]>oitaiit eharaftbr, upsetting cv(^ry tiling that had 
been done by iho “Rump” dining aR tho years tho 
party consli luting it had biven in power, and prepar- 
ing oi)enly the iKansfdimatioii of the Comniotjwealtli 
into a monaichy. nu,ying annulled, and ordered to 
1)0 erased from the jouiufls of tho House, tlie whole of 
the votofe which in 1048, liHo, as well as in more 
iccimt y^als. had oi’daincd or ratified their expulsion, 
theVeturned members proceeded (o the dissolution of 
the republican Souneil of State, and ordered tllAforma- 
• lion of a now ggvornmout,*^vith General M(yiik, a]>- 
pointed commfyjclcr-in-ohiof of iho armies of England, 


Scotland, artfl Ireland, at the hoadof.it. The next 
step of tho new parliament was to pxJmulgati anew * 
tho Covenant, which was ordered*to behead in all tlia 
ehureshoa ; while in conjunction with this measure, the 
old penal laws against the Roipan Catholics, set aside 
hy Cromwell, wore again put in' full force, with an 
OKpressod tendency to religious persecution by *1110 
offer of a reward of twenty pounds* to all persons 
discovering and denouncing popish piiests. Having 
accomplished eveiy thing he desired lo be done, Monk ' 
signified his wi’sh to the mem\)ers of tho "Westminster 
axsemblv to vot-o tlioir own dissolutifui, which they 
did without murmur, ordering at tho same time 
elections for a new parliament, the tiisk of which, as 
tacitly understood, was to reinstate formally the 
Stuart dyn^ist 3 ^ It was settled that tho dissolution 
should take ])laco on the Ifith of March, and on the 
evening of that day a significant sceno took place iu 
tho City, in front of the Exchange. Here a statue ot 
Charles L had formerly "stood, which after liis execu- 
tion waM replaocVi hy a column, bearing the inscrip- 
tion, “ Exit tyrannuis, reguin ultimas, anno libertatis 
Anglhe rostitatna piimo, armoque Domini lfi48.” Ail 
immeiiso crowd had assomblupci on this spot, when, at 
the sotthig-iu of night, a man cam« up with a brush 
and a vessel of ] lain t, jnd leaning a ladder wliich ho car- 
ried with liirii against tho column, ho boldly ascciidod 
and offae'ed the inscription. Whim tlie woi Ic was done, 
the painter threw his cap in the air, shouting, “(jod 
bless King Char-les the Second!” upon which tho va.st 
luultifcndo repeated in chours, “ Oud bless King 
diaries the Second!” 

Theory lor the Second Char les, coming from tho 
lij)A of the Londonunob, was somewhat pioinal^nrei, for 
tho man who alqne was able to decide whether t4ife; 
heir of the Stuarts should rcoocupy theVhrone (jf his 
.ancestors, or remain a wroichod exile, and despised * 
pensionor of tho arch-on oiny of England, had as yot 
not declared oponly. It was w'ell known iha^ Monk 
was negotiating with tho chiefs of the Itoyalist^ ; but 
witlihisliabitual cautiousness, which seemed to increase 
ratlior than I’alax as Ito weiA forward stop by stop on 
tho slippery path ho had* marked out for himself, ho • 
had SCI upulously 'abstained *fiom saying a word in 
favour of tho lestOratiou of tho monarchy, repeating, 
as he had dono/rom the commencement, that ho was 
nothing but th.o humblo servant of parliament. Tho* 
hyj)oc)‘itiojil fiirco was carried out so completely as to 
docoivo ovon tho Ropublicaus whom he had driven ' 
from power; and liioro than a foitilight after tho 
rcinstalmonf of tlio excluded members of the Long 
^Parlramout, Sir Arthur Ilasleri^, iu company with 
sovontoen of his friends, leaders of tho destroyed 
“Rump,” deemed it necessary to ask foi*an interview 
with Mimk, to discover what wore his Heal intentions. 
They could not make up tlAir minds to kelieve that 
Hieir cause ^as lost, as tho deep distrust which the , 
acts of the all-powerful gor^oral inspired was counter- 
c^cted completely iJy his words, and, seeking his 
presence, iho poor deluded liepublicans told 4iim, with 
curious fn.nkness,^hat, they wished to hear his oou- 
^fession of political faith from his*own lips. But 
Goorge Moj^k, no»v os ever, was moi 3 ^ than a matoh 
fur plain-spoKon Si^* Arthur. On being asked wl^at ‘ 
ha^bcen Iws objects in reinstalling the Tresbyterians 
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of tlie Lons rarliamont in authority, ^onk replied, 
witVcliildliKij artlcHBnoss, ‘‘ To free myself fi*oin their 
^importunitiei/* adding, “but I will take effectual 
caiie that their measures shall not do any lianu.” 
'riie republican chieftjjins looked at each other, scaico 
knowing what to say, till ITaslcrig, presuming 
upon old acquaiiitaiicjo, and the sei vices ho had 
^ rendered to Monk, boldly asked, “ Bui will you join 
witti us against Charles Btuavt and his party T The 
dictator raised himself to his full height, ahsmuing a 
look of offended dignity. “ Sir Arthui,’* ho cxolaimCd 
with solemnity, laying his hand into that of llaHlerig, 

“ I have often declared to you my re.soluiioii so lo do, 
nnd J now onco more protest to you, in tlie presence 
ol* these geiitlomcu, that I will (jpposo to tlio utmost 
llio sotting-up of Charles Siuait.’* This Uiis plain 
and straightforward, and 8ir Arthur and friends 
withdrew in groat joy. But a week had scarcely 
(dajhsod after tlio^dcTslaration to tho loiidors of the 
» “ h’lnni),” when \icneral ^lonk granted an open 
ifndionee lo Sir John Crenvilhj, *^ccicditt;^l ambas- 
sa<lor of Charles Stnait. * 

• The interview of Monk witli*the Stuart envoy took 
])ldce on the BMli March, three days after the 
dissolution of pavliament. Sir John (iroiiiville had 
been soliciting the favour of a reception for noaily a 
month, doclaving Imnscdf the Ifoaior of an autograph 
1 ( 1 , ter from Charles ; hut the dictfitor liatl hitlieito | 
declined comjiromising liimsolf, so that, in doing so 
now, ho foi the fust time tmierged fioin tlm dubious 
light in which he had shrondod his intentions. At 
llic m(*eting that took place, tho ambassador of 
iJio cxiJtMl ])unoo, having delivered liisdettorf which 
abouiided in expressttius of goqj^vvill and uffetlion, 

• 4loolar<‘(l tliat his master had aiitlioii zed him to offer 
to Uio*gcnolal, if accordiilg lo him* at onco his power- 

' fill aid, ail annual pension of one ljundn'd thousand 
pounds for life, together with the jibst of lord hi^i 
■ ( opstablc of Bngland for himself, and the right of 
iijipidnling any one of his fi lends to some other gicat 
(ilHcc under the ciown. Tho templing bait was 
ueiilier accepted nor icclimkl liy Monk, who con- 
. tented himself to state tlial ho was “'iMiolly resolved 
to trust to tho good pikeasure of kis majesty ” but at 
tlio same tiino ])roniisod definitely to seat Charles ou 
the throne if he would bo guided by his counsels. 

• Grenville eagcily asked the nature oT these counsels, 
and thorou iron had a pajxjr dictated to liim containing 
four propositions, wliich he was to lay before “las 
majesty.*' CteneralMonk recommended Chariot, fii^st, 
to grant a general amnesty, fjomwhicli four poisons 
at most should bt excepted ; seciondly, to ratify auc^ 
confirm in their acquisitions the posso^oi-s of confis- 
cated property, whether obtained by gift or purcliase , 
thirdly, to ^ako a declaration of being willing to 
ostabli8ii4i>omidote liberty of coiiscion«o ; and fourthly, 
to remove out of Flanders and altogdthor from Spanish 
territory, and to take up his residency temporarily, 
until his return to EnglaTid, in tho United Provinces, 
if posBihJo at the small town of Breda, renowned for 
its old-dated adherence tef Wotc^tantism, Possessed 
of these insti^otions, Oronvillo hastened back to 
liis master, who was living at Brusjfels, and porsuadoff 
him at one® to close with General Mbnlc. Cliailos 
Kad some scruples, the promise of libertv ccfnsoience 


and rutjhoalion pi-opcily olianKOB Siudo liy fho Be- 
publieaDH being not at all to Ms taste. However, 
miiombenng lliat royal promises bad born broken 
many a time befoio, and tliat ho nec-d not sot tho first 
example of mviokhly k.H>pmg thoui. lie allowed him- 
round to the vk'wh oL S ir John 
Gronvillo, by resolving to put Tuuhn* tlio 

g.iidance ipf tho sole man who could offer lilm tho * 
crown of three kingdoms. 'Jo give a fii st \»roof of his 
olK^dicnco, Cllarh^S secretly (pwt ted \\ivish,e\H \u i\n\ \ 
night fn^m tho Ith lo tho 5 tli of A])rih h aring, not \ 
without ground, that the Spanish government might ' 
im}K)so homo haul baigaiu upon him befoic leaving ; 
and having crossed the IhitclMronticr safely, at oilee 
dcsj)atch(‘d Gi’cnvillo b.ndj to England. Sir John, 
this time, was th^^ besuer of a-=?innfl)cr of important 
diispatcliCR, signed “CliaiLss Bex,” one of them 
^cstiiicd to bo famous asi*‘ the Doclaiation of Breda.*’ 
While the nmbissatlor of rharlos Stuart was huiry- 
ingtoand fio between England and the continent, 
the «lectioi48 took place for tjic now* pail iament, and 
•being well controlled by the dominant j^arty, roH* 4 tod 
in the return of an overwlndming inimlier either of 
dcidared K(yali^ts, or, to a larger degree, of Piosby- 
teiiaiiB favouialih^ to the rcstoiation of kingship. By 
the. fiat of Monk, the old lords wen* Ruimnoued, 
together with tho commons, to albuid pailiaineiit- ; and 
on tho 2 r)th of April, ItJOO, both housfis mvi at 
Westmmster, each in its own ehamlHU-. Tbe^fnst 
business of the commons, after Jiaving elected a 
Speaker, in llie poison of Sir IJai bottle tbimsioms 
old leadcr»of tbc moclorato Pi esby terians, was to jiiiss 
a feiwent vole of thanks to Monk for all that he had 
done. “Your lordship hath b(‘,cn our ]>hysi(’ian,” 
exclaimed Sir ITiuliottlc, on delivonng tlm vote to tlio 
coumiandci-m-chief, “ andlw^h cuied us with lenitives. 
Statues havo heretofore lj< 3 cn s(‘t up to p(?rsons 
meiiting* much of their country, but your loidsln}» 
hath a statue set up higher, Eyid in anothci ]>laco, in 
tho hearts of all tho wcll-wishcis to tlio good (ff lln.s 
natioif.” Tho lords followed tho comiftons in woiship 
of the now master, jvhile making no sc^cret of their 
wiiHios «nd dosiro.s. “ 'Phe jieers retuiii to your lord- 
ship,** said the carl of Manchester, tlieir mouth piei;o, 

“ their humble acknowledgments for the care which 
youiiavo taken in rostoiiug them to their ancient and 
undoubted lights ; and they hope that God will still, 
bless you in the use of all moans for pm iii ing a sattj 
and woll-groundcid peace, according to tho anoient 
fundamental government of this nation.” i 

To assist the (Jii(*f manager in puttin^-up “ tho an- 1 
cient fundamental govornincnt” was now' the only task 
befoie lords and commons; and^aftor rwious confer- 
ences between Monk and Sir Jobn«GronviUe, the mode 
in which the^reat scetio in tho drama should bo played 
was settled .and decided upon. Tho due ]>rci>aiatious 
liavingbi m made, and tiiochitf actors well instructed, 
Sir John presented liimself in tho lobby of tho House 
pt Commons on Tuesday, th® tstof Mayi, and demanded 
ijb bo introduced to tb^reprosontatives of the nation, as 
the bearer of a message from “ his majesty Chin lo.s ll„ 
by the grace of God Tcing of England, Scot landf and 
Irelafli).’* lie was at onco admithnl the floor of the 
1 jOUs«, and marching U]j to Speaker, banded him i 
a letter, with a large seal b(-Aiing the rryal aims, 
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while excluhning, “^1 am counnaiuloi hy tJio king, my 
master, to deliver this Jotter to you, and to desire 
' that you will eommunieato it iv parliament.’* On 
loeoiving the document the Speaker arose, fiTul the 
whole House followed his example. Standing erect 
and uiicoi^orcd. Sir Harbottle then read the royal 
mossagos, dated from “Our court at Ureda, this 4 th 
of Apiil, in the twelfth year of Oin imgtk,’* and 
addressed to Our trusty and well-hi lov^id the Spcajeer 
of the Honso of C<>mmoiJh.” Fiom' tlio commons, Sii 
John 0 ion ville proceeded to tlio lords, who received 
him with the tuulitional coiernonies of the old 
monav:cliy, wliilc accepting the royal message, like- 
wise datyd fi(»m “Our court at Ihoda, in llui twelfth 
year of Our ieig\i ” Jt was no little satisfaction to 
the ancient uplioldorsbf legitimacy* to learn that their 
king Jiad homo crowui and sceptic alieady fora duzt'ii 
3 ears— dwelling out of his i6aln\for vaiious icasons.® 
The letters delivered Sir John (irenville to 
hoth Houses of rarliamcnt contained in substance 
tlio Ktipiilatious 'which -had been carried *'hy hi Ai to^ 
llruHtecls at tl*^, dictation of Monk, and which were* 
embodied now in a iwal statement asttho “ ©eclaia- 
lion of Bioda.” Oha\lcs gave.his solemn assurance 
not only to grant a gciioial amnesty and comploto 
lihcity of conscience, but that ho would leave ihe 
settlomont of all pi opcity questions that had arisen 
during the twelv(‘ ^n-ars of “ Our leign,” while lesiding 
awawfiom his beloved subjects, to parliunient, and 
would coiifoim in all other matters, at l.ir as possible, 
to the expi ossod desires of the national i (‘preseiital ives. 
“ We do ashuie 3014 upon Our 103'al word/’rtlk- declara- 
t ion eoniduded, “ 1 hat none ol Our predocossois have had 
a greatci cslooni of ]»aihameiils tliaii Wo have in Oui 
jmigment, as well as fioin Onr oldigatiou ; and Wo do 
iKdieve tliem lu be so vitill a part of the constitution 
of tlio* kingdom, and so nfceossary for tlio goveinmont 
of it, that We well know neither piince nor people 
can be 111 any toleiahlc degree happy witliout them.” 
Vague as weie^ilicso assiiiances, and containing no 
guaiantoo whatever against the inlringement c)f ihe 
deal ly-hou gilt political and religious libeity of the 
, pi*i»])ie, thc.y more than satislied both loifis and 
commons, and in their now loyalty th(‘y could wdtli 
dilHcnlty llud wiuds to express the depth of their 
admir.itioii foi the giaoious message from “Our court 
«i,t iheda.’’ To give an immediate vent t(* it, in a 
shap*' jirosunied to he mf)‘it acLeptahle to the persons 
of ‘^Oiir con it,” the eiunmons voted that the sum of 
fifty thousand iiouiids should at once bo otlercd to 
his mobt gracvjus majesty as a gift, wnth ten Ihoiisaud 
])oiinds more Ibr the duke of Vork, and another live 
tliousand more for lii*. 3'ounger hi other the duke of 
Clloiicestor. Thai nothing might be wanting to tho 
full ex])iessi'jii of tho satisfaction of ^he last ro- 
prescnt.it ixes of the Commonwealth in getting hack 
a king, Sir John Gd'envftle, after having fiiiisliqd his 
business with the loi(ls,^w'as leeallcd to llie bar of 
tho lowei* housO, thankeiLHiy tho Speaker, and pie-i 
scutod with an ordei' for live hAndu'd pounds, with 
which to purchase a jewel, as a memorial of the great 
oecaiibn in w liich he bad taken so im|x>rtant a jiart. 
Hiithiisiasm and •loyalty having now nsim t<>\hcii 

• liigliest i)iteh, a slight ineideikt occurred to maV tho 
beauty erf the sepne. A man of ^business, and with 
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a deep sense df the value of ready monev, acquired in 
many years of foieign pilgrimage, Sir felt very 
anxious to convert the Speaker’s •order at once into* 
steiling coin ; hut on expiossing his wishes to this 
effect, it was found that thei was no cash in ihe 
parliainentaiy treasur}'. The excited legislators, 
liaving just voted aw'ay many thousands of, pounds, 
look<*d at each other wuth great ounsksniation on he?- 
comiiig aware tliat they could not raise five hundred; 
a^d tho royal ambassador was on tho point of walking 
away with saddened countenance, when a private 
incmhor came to tho roscuo. It was a inerchani 
named Forth, who lisked his fivo hniidrod pounds for 
the honour of the parliament in which he had a scat, 
leaving Sir John to rotuin in haste to his master, tho 
bearer of a crown and of piles of letters of exchange 
upon Amsterdam hankers. There was delirium of joy 
on his arrival at “Our couit at Jbeda.” 

In tho midst of tho hui ricane of imwiarchical reaction , 
that hatl set in cn a sudileii, thci*b were still a fe^y 
moil hift 111 tho ^ftouso of Commons anxious to do 
their dut3" as represeriitativos of the jicoplo; and tho , 
day after tho Declaiation of Ibqda had boon road, on 
its being pioposed that twelve commissioners should 
)hi dcspatchud to biiiig the king balk to England, a 
shoit debate ensnod to whetlier it wonhl not he 
lequisiio tp ask his nifijesty to bubscriho to some foim 
(»f constitution, or ohaitcr of popular nghis, in 01 dor 
to sot up a barrier to unlimited d(‘spotisin. Tho 
nocessity of doing so was warmly in god by Sn* 
Matthew Hale, ono of the most upiight UKiUibeis of 
the bench of judges, and after a long but exceed ingly 
toinpojrfio speech, in which ^ho dwelt upon the 
dangfiis that w\uo Kkely lo happen thiough ixn'liii" ^ 
meiit neglecting all salety-guaids to maint|amnabonaf 
fioodom, he ended b3’^ moving, that bcfuie tho twedve 
eijvtys of tho Ifcmso of Commons started for Jlroda, 
'a oommittoo should ho appointed to examino tho pro- 
jKisitioiiS which liad hcon ])reseiitod to t he late ^kiftg 
ill tho Isle of Wight, with a view to ascertain 
whether it would not bo expedient lo submit any or 
all of these to^the king his *son. I’lio motion ivas 
supported by James Pryiind'and several leading Pres- 
byterians, and there seemed a ])iobahility tbat tho 
bulk of the latter pkrtj", dosiious for tho 10 turn of 
monarchj'', hut by, no moans of absolutism, would voI(h 
for it, when all at oiico Monk made liis voice heard. 
It was listeiiod to in doi'post silence, ovoiy one know- 
ing that his words wore commands. “ '^hero is 
cried the dickitor, “ be3’^ond all men’s hope, an 
universal (piiot all*ovw the nation; but there aie 
M/iny incendiaiies still on tho wa^ch, tiying wheie 
they may lirstf raise tlio flame. 1 have such copious 
mfonuation sent me of those things that is not fit 
should bo generally known, but I canno#^ answer for 
thq peace, either bf tho nation or of the arm^, if any 
delay^ is put to Mie •'Bonding for the king. What need 
is there of sending piopositipns to himV Might wo 
not^ 413 well prepare ihom, and offer them to him 
when he shall come ovpr'f He will bring * 116111101 * 
army nor troasuie with him, cither fright or to 
corrupt 118. So 1 move that wo immediately send 
commiHsioncr% f,o In ing over the Icings and I must 
lay the blame of all tlic blood and misobieff that ma3'« 
follow. on' the* beads of those who sliall still insist on 
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any motion .tliat may delay the prcsorft Hottlomcni of 
the Taation.”^ Tlio speech, received with hoisterous 
• acdiimations^y th# Koyalists, at once made an end of 
the debatd. Sir Matthew J lalo having been compelled 
to withdraw his moUon, the parliamentary coimnia- 
siouere were nominated at once, and ordeied topio- 
c8od in Casio to Breda, to ky tho fato of the nation 
ijnrcKervedly ’at tho feot of King (Sharks IT. 

'J ho twelve dologates of tho llonse of ('unimons, to 
which wore added six from tho Lords, stit out on their 
jouinoy as commanded immi'diatcly after their ap- 
jK)intmcnt, and on tho day of their dopartnie, Sa- 
turday, the 5th of May, it was voted that all the acts 
of government should go fortli from tliat moment m 
tho name of King (kaiTos IT. On tlio Monday 
followmg, tlio 71h, tho two JIousos decided that they 
would proclaim his majesty in a body the next day ; 
and accoidingly on "Jhie-sday, at the liour of noon, a 
])ioce88ion com]) 0 »ed of tho whole of tlm lords and 
^ eoirimons was formed at the butor gate of Westminster 
flail. An immense crowd had asRimblcd t^i witness 
Ihe proceedings, and silence lu^ving neon pmelaimed, 
a licrald came forwaul to read tho pailiatneniary ]>ro 
cl.iinaiion. “ Allhougl*,” it ran, “ it can in no way bo 
doubted but tliat^liis majesty’s rigid and tftlo to his 
Clown and kingdoms is and wag every way complot(3d 
by the death of his most royal father cjt' glorious 
jiiemory, without the eoremony or solemn liy ot a pro- 
claiii.iiioTi ; yoi, since piXKdamations in such cases have 
boon always used, to tho end that all good subjects 
might, upon this occasion, hjstify tlicir duty and 
respect; and siiieo tho armed violence, and other 
calamities of many jeais last past, Ifavo Hithotto 
(le[U’ifed us of any snob opportunity, wdieiebf wo 
•lliight^oxpiess our loyalty and ^illogianco to hm 
maj^sly. V\^ thereftirc, tho lords and commons now 
. asKomblcd in parliament, together witjjf the lord mayor, 
.(lidorriuai, and commons ot tlio city of London, and ' 
ollior freemen of this kingdom now present, do, ac- 
cording to our duty and allegiance, heartily, joyfully, 
and unanimously proclaim that, iniinediakly upon tho 
decease of our kte sov<!^eigii 'lord Chailes, tho 

• 
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imperial crown •f the realm of JOngl.md, and of all 
tho kingdoms, dominions, and liglits belonging to tlm 
same, did,** by inherent hirthiight, and lawful, un- 
doubted succossioii, descend and come to liis m<»st 
excoiJcnt majesty King Charl(*s 11., as being lineally, 
justly, and kwrnlly*neK.t luir of tho blcK/Ji joyal of 
this realm ; and tliat, by tho g(K)dno.ss and pio\idciieo 
ot* AlnwglAy God, ho is of KugLmd, Scot laud, Fiance, 
and Ireland, tjie irjost jioteiil, miglily, and undoubted 
king: and iherounlo wo most Inimhly and faithfully 
do submit and oblige ourselves, our luuis, ami 
jiosierity, for ever.” 'rhe pn)c].imatu>n having 
read by the lierald, tho loids^aiul eommons stijuduig 
around in a ciicle, baieheaded, like penitents, they 
wont forw^ard in ])n>cnshi(»n to^\‘hiteliall, whore tho 
samoooiemony waff repeated, and from theni^o eastward 
to tlio Gity. Arrivtul at Temple Bai, tho gates were 
Rmml sliut in tho facH? of pailiament, hut wvro llirowui 
open on the lieialds demanding admission b\ sound of 
ti limpet. “ Who aie you, and what is your message 
deininded 'flio L>rd mayor, riding forward on a iieJily 
kiparisoned luuso, glitleiiiig ui pejjjkt and gold. 
“ Woar^^ heialisaiaims,” was the i(‘ply, “ commanded 
by tlio lords and commons in parliament assembled 
to dmuand eniianee into tho famous eaty of Lniidon, 
to pioclaim (.'haih's 11. king of Knglaiid, Seotl.ind, 
Franco, and Indand.” ’ITie loid mayoi bowed, and 
the pioccssion enteiod tho city, wheic, n'paiiing to 
tho four piiiicipal pomls, the tw^) houses of piti) la- 
ment prochiimod tho lestoiation of tho monarchy, 
amidst the bdoming of cannon fi can tho 'Jbwer, anti 
tho frenzied tapjikuse of tlit' jiopukce, shouting *‘God 
save King Chailos 11.” 

King Chailes IT. ]andt‘d at Tkivcr on tho 25lhof 
May, leeeivod by (Jencial jVlonk and an iinmenso 
thiongof nobles and ('oui tibis, knc(‘Iing in tho^dust. 
On the 30th of January following, the body of OlivtT 
Cromwell, Loid Proteelor of tho t’oram on wealth, 
gnutost war captain of tho ifgo, and nobU'st lulm* 
ever born lo England, was taloui fitiiu flio tomb of 
tlio iflustrious dead in ^^'estmili^tol i\l)bey, and 
bui^ on tho gallows«iit J'jbimi. 


CHAPTER II. 

Hwtory^of Laws and Government, from the Accession of James I, AD. 1803, to the Dissolution of tho 
• ^ Commonwealth, AD. 1660. • 


The accession of the House of Stuart to<lic tin one of 
England wi« tho ctimmcnetunont of one of lUc most 
impel taut ci€.s in the constitutional history of tlu) 
loiilin. '#vvo great clcilit'nla opposed each (dhor ut 
Jho eventful hour wdieii tho crown (sf j^eat PJlizabeSi 
wUvS transferred to tlio son of MaiyStuait. England 
liacl become Protestant, that is,liad thrown aside tho 
fetters of blind obedience, ^and substituted the light 
of reason for tho night of superstition ; and England 
at tho same tifhc had fallen under a strongly-iiiaiked 
autocratic go\^rnmout, thwai ting tin < 4 >^ry essential 
tbo free development of her new aims and onergies. 
A straggle between tbese two contending injluijpce, 


was inoAubible, and its ln^giiininj; a mere qiiestiim r f 
turn-, depondcut upon exiiaiieous eircumstanees and 
evcids. It xvUs hastened on and brought to a conclu- 
sion with unusual rapidily, owung mainly to the fa»'t 
of tlic^ncw race of liercditar/ iiilofs sliowing tliem- 
solves men of sudi boundh^s iuca})acity for Iluir 
tttlieo as the w’^oild had •etcldom sebu. A riioio 
wi etched and de.spu*a}jle breed of kings than the 
Stuarts no country ever prodiiccil ; and the using of 
buoyant Protestantism against n gid absolu lism,ca])afclo 
citlierw lieing postponed for some gfmu-alions, or of 
being ^driven fiom the *f‘in rent of wi]<l revolution 
into that of smooth-flowli « rcfoim, keauic peremp- 
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tory at tlio moment they climbed fnto the scat; left 
va(;ant by the krge-braincd sorrow-born daughter of 
Ilciiry YIII. Little Scotland had never Ix^on able 
to bear her Stuart burthen, and greater England 
could bear it still less. 'J^hough pf)«HCHsed instinc- 
tively of a spiiit of loyalty amoiTnfing to worship, the 
Scots had been compelled to rid iliemselvos violently 
of James I.; they bad talcen arms jciwatealy Ugainst 
James II.; they liad slain James on the fiel<i' t>f 
battle ; they bad ris(*n more tJian once in rebellion 
against James IV.: tlioy had abandoned James V. ; 
and they had do])oscd, and were nigh sending to the 
st'affold, his daught(3r, Maiy Stuart. It was soon 
found that her oHsin-ing, a captive in the liatids of his 
nortlauti subjeeVs ft om nis birth, had not loaint 
wisdom fiom misfortune, muaihing of the tine 
Stuart blood when changing, his title from James VT. 
of Scotlaml into James 1. of Grrat llritain. 

No monaieh of any Ago or land over expressed 
moie exalted nv.tions about the boiindloKS powey and 
godjike dignity of kihgshi]), tlian the fust Stnaifi 
jul(‘r of EngTJuid, and no monaTidi was ever more 
absurdly incompetent than ho to giv(f'offect^o» them. 
JTis character, admirfibly draw^n by Maeaulay, united 
all that (jould bo possibly brought together to make 
loyally dos]>ieabk‘. “James was always boasting 
of his skill in what he called kingcraft, and yet 
it is, baldly ]X)ssiblf3 oven to imagine a course more 
directly opposed to all the rules of t^!ngcraft than 
that which ho followed. The policy of wise nilors 
has always boon to disguise strong nets under popular 
forms. It was thus that Augustus ahd Naiioleon 
established absolute monarehies, while tlio public 
icgard(‘d them mortly as eminent citizens invested 
with tcm|X)raiy inagistrjjicios, 'i’ho policy of James 
was Yhc dll cot reverse rif theirs. He cm aged and 
alaimod his parliaments by constantly telling thorn ^ 
that they held their, privihges luoioly dining his' 
pl(‘asure," and that they liad no moro business to 
iiKpiuc what he might lawfully do than wkvt ihe 
Deity might lawfully do. Yet ho quailed befme 
them, abandoned minister aft6V minister jto tboir 
vmigeance, and snfteied them to tease him into acts 
directly oppostxl to his strongest inclinations. Thus 
the indignation oxcitod by his claims, and llie ^com 
excited by his concessions, went on growiii.g together. 

* lly his fondness for worthless minions, and by the 
s.anction wdiich ho gave to their tyranny and 
raj)aeity, ho kept discontent constantly alive. His 
eowardico, his childishness, his podantiy, his un- 
gainly poi-so^i and manners, and his piovincial accent, 
made him an object of derision. Even in his virtues 
,aid aceomplislimerts there was something eraiuently 
un kingly. 'Ilius, during the whole course of his 
reign, ail the ven<‘iahle associations liy which the 
thionc had long been,, fenced wero gradually losing 
their strength. iJuiing two hundred yeais, all the 
sovereigns wUo had luCcjl England, with the single 
exception of the unfoitunah^^ Henry VT., had beeh 
strong-mind* d, high-spinted, courageous, and of 
princely bearing. Almost all bad possossed abilities 
abhve the ordirjpry level, i t was no light thirg that, 
on the very eve of the docisivo struggle hot-w^n our 
kings and their pailiamenfs, loyalty should be ex- 
hibited to tjio Woild slHmu,»orin^,sIobbeTjng, shedding 


unmanly teafti, trembling at a drawn swoitl^, and 
talking in the stylo alternately of a ljulfaon and a 
pedagogue.” •' 

The combat against absolutism began very slowly, I 
its opposing forces being devoid as yet of all organiza- j 
tion. In llie first parliament of James, whioJi met on 
the 19th of March, 160J, the worship of royalty *iu | 
which flic (Commons of the realm had been tiameil 
jnovailed so much as to give lise by an address | 
skivislily obsequious to the poor blubbering monaich. 
The national r(‘proscntativos acknowledged his title 
to the throne “witli one full \ojce of tongue and i 
hcait,” giving “unfeigned and hearty thanks to 
Almighty God for blessing them witli a sovereign 
adorned with the rarest gifts of mind and body and 
“upon the knees of their heaits they assigned their 
most constant faith, obedience, and loyalty, to Ins 
majesty and his royal progt‘ny,,of most laio and ex- 
celiont gifts and foi waidness,” Ikit the next se.ven J 
}ears wrought a gieat ebange in the attitude of ll\e 
Gommonfe, and iff the parliament which opeiK'd in 
rVbruary, 1()10, tlioy were no moie Inimldy sup- .| 
[iliant, but of haughty and ov^n defiant dcnieanonr. 

It w'as itYvain James told thorn, in a .speech composed 
by himself, that “the state of Snonaiehy is the 
snpremest thing upor eaith;” that “kings are nnt 
only God\s lieuteuanis upon eaith, and sit upon God's j 
thionc, but even by*God biinsclf they aio called 
gods and that kings have like power with God - 
<‘.'m make and unmake their subjects, have power of 
laisingand casting down, of life and death.” Without 
enfeiing int^ a controversy about his own divinity 
witli tile learned son of Mary Stuart, tlie Gommons 
politely yet firmly tVenied his light fo inqioso taxes 
without their sanction, passing a iesoliitiq,n to <?(.'claii3’' 
“ that all impositions set, or to lie set upon tlio peaplo, 
Eioir goods aniV Iberchandizos, save only by cominou 
consent in parliament, shall bo void.” They likewise, 
disputed the king’s power to make or alter lavttfi' by 
pioclamations, aflirming that “thcio is nothing moie 
piocioiis than to he goyerned^bya certain nilc of law 
and not l>y ^ny inicmtuin or arbitrary form ol 
government;” and at the same tyuo ui>holding “fhii 
indubitable right of the people of this kingdom not 
to bo made siibjoof to any punishment th.il should 
cxiend to their lives, lands, bodies, or goods, 
other than such ordained by tho common laws of this 
land.” After some further protests to this ofibet, met 
by renewed as-sortions of unlimited roya^-power, James 
cut short the cxintrqversy by a sudden dissolution, and 
for the next three years did without a paiiiamont* 
“lie would liave gladly made the interval longer, but 
for his pressing financial exigencies. Many cironm- 
stancoA, independent of his own untliriftihoss, and the 
shameless waste of .his roigpjng favourites, combined 
U* render parliamentary supplies object^ of much 
greater inagnituSo than they had formerly been. 
I’he difficulties in wjiioh Q^jaeon Elizabeth, from her 
prculiau situation, was involved, bad obliged her to 
alienate a great portion, oft the ancient royal ’domains, 
thus* sto^ipipg a veiV important source of income .of 
dhe crown. On tho other hand, tlie increase in tlie 
quantity of pwociotis metals that had taten place since 
Iho discovery of America had loweied tb a very cor 
sidesrahlp ojiftont tliatpait of the *regal revenues pay- 
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able in money while the influx of national wealth, 
through tho progress of Irado and manufacturen* by 
•increasing the expense of living to each individual, 
l)ad also augmented the charges attending the adiui- 
nistiation of govenjment. Thus w^anting much iiioio 
and possijssing much less than his ]3reilucest.ors, the 
fiAt Stuart king was in a worse position than any of 
them to "dispense with the assist anco of a bod}*' whicli 
alone could unloose the purse-strings of the nation. 

(/orapellod by his bitter necessities, James openqd 
another parliament in the spring of 1014. But the 
exjwrinient resorted to this time by his counsellors of 
cajoling the national reprcReiitutives, without c‘ntur- 
ing upon any of the substantial refoinis in govern- 
ment which tlicy lomlly dein.iiMled, was entirely 
nDsuccossfiil ; and after sitting a fow' weeks, the Com 
mons w^oi'o again suddenly dissolved, w^ilh strong 
marks of his majcsty’jji! anger and r('S(‘ntment. James 
appeared now resolved to summon no more ])ailia- 
iiienis, and to this determination he adhoicid foj- seven 
.Aeais. Ilis ever-inciea‘'iTig wantfl^i^ado hlih call in 
.the aid of the Comnnnis onoo nvue nt the end of this 
]U‘iiod, and in the spung of 1021 a fiesli legiblutive 
assemhl y met at Wi's^ifrinster. It brought the great 
]>oli(ical strnggh^^that had l)e('n g‘»ing on tor half a 
geuciation to a climax, 'i’o the messogo of James, 
leproaehing tlicm “foi that you usurp iipop our pie- 
j’tigativo royal, and meddle ^'ith tilings far above 
your reach,** the representatives replied in thoper- 
s]>Tcjuou8 and bold protest of the J8ih of Dooombor, 
l(»21. “llie (Commons now assembled in parliament, 
being justly occasioned tlierouiito concjcniing sundry 
liberties, •franchises, pi ^vi legos, and jurischctioni?of jiar- 
liamei!t, do make this ]iMtestation fbJlowing . Tliaf the 
*Bl)ertig>, frajchistis, pi i vil^ges, and jurisdicjtions of par- 
liauipnt, are The ancient and undoutitcd birthright and 
• inhentance of the sulijects of EiigltA\^l, and that th® 
.aidiious and urgent allaiis conceining the king, state, 
and ^<-tcneo of the realm, and the maintenance and 
mukingof laws, and redress of mischiefs and giicvancos 
which daily happen within tliis realm, are pro])er 
subjects and matter of Tonnsel and d(4)ate in pailia- 
inent.” The king’i^ b^ha>Buur towards the’ antago- 
nistic clement Ihtis raised up against him clearly 
indicated the position at which tlie contest lictween 
fjcodom and absolutism had arrived# Learning that 
the declaration of the Commons had been entered upon 
the journals of the house, he sent for the volume con- 
taining it, anjJ “rent out the protelation with his 
own hand,** It was iinpossihle ^r James to give a 
more striking proo^ of his fec4)lenoss and impotency 
than this absurd attempt to upset a gi eat piinciple* 
by tearing a leaf or tw'o from a book. • 

The last farliainent of JanioS, wdiii'h met eu the 
19th.of Febrtfiiry, Iti'i.bjymploted thg results alrcadv 
gained inBiho great constitutional struggle that hoji 
lieen going on during tho reign, by the impeachment 
of the lord-treasurer, tlic Qurl of ^Bddlosox. N otwith- 
standing the strong opposition of tlio king, he was 
arraigned beforo tho Iloui^ i^f Loids, upon articles 
drawn up by tjje Commons, aocudiug liin\ of bribery 
and peculation in bis high office ; and being funneb 
guilty, was condemned to dcgradiition* jjiiom all his 
dignities, to Jierpetual exclusion from parliaipcnt, to 
tho payment of a fine of fifty thousand pou^jd|S,,and i 


to imprisonmentfr “ during his niajosty’s pleasure.** 
More important even than tliis etmdcmnatiou, was 
the passing of a statute aimed directly against one ‘ 
of the most valued puTogatives of thti crown, the 
])owor to grant momipolies, and lo diRpenso with 
penal laws and fort^ilines. 3'he ncAv st»*tnl(^, en- 
titled “ An* Act concerning ]\l()no])(ilies and ])ibpen- 
salionsAvifij Benal Laws, and llie Foiti*itnies theieof,” 
declared that .“all^ monopolies, cominissimis, giants, 
licenses, ehartcis, and lottors-paient, for tho srdo buy- 
ing, soiling, milking, working, or using hti} thing 
Avithin tho realm, or of any other monopolies ; oi of 
power, libel ty, or taculf y to clisponse Avith any olhei s , 
or to give lil*ens(^, or toloiatinu^ to do, use, or oxoieiso 
anj^thing against the tenoui or^jmvpoit of any laAV 
or statute, oi to giwo oi make Avan ant for any such 
dispensation, license, oi loloraliiui, to bo liad and 
made, or to agree .';>r Amipound amUi any others 
Ibi any ])eiially or foriciitnus liun'ted by any stainie, 
or of any giant or inombo of ilio bonefif, ]uotit, or 
eominodity of any fotfeilure, penally, bi sum of momy, 
fliat Avas or should bo due by aiiy^ vtatub*, bifforo 
jndguicxt ther(ai]»ou had,’* and so forth, siiould hcm*e- 
foith bo “altogetlier eontraiy to the laws of the 
nalm, and bo utterly void, and m no wise put in 
UMA, or executed.** An imi>orlant provision was 
allaehod lo Ibis Act, declanng that it “shall not 
extend to lotters-palont and grants of privilege for ' 
tho term of fouiieeu years and under, thm-eaftet* to 
bo made, of the solo woiking, oi making of any 
manner of neV manufactures within this lealm, to 
the tiuo invcjiitor or Hist iuventois of such mannfac- 
tujcs, which others, at tho time of making such 
lettors-patent and grant-s, shall imt use.’* It is under 
this danse tliat the crown has excueisod, and eon 
tinnes exercising to the pfc.'-ont ilay, rJio light of 
issuing patents ft>r now inventions — a veiy doubtful 
*boon both for the pioteciion of gnuus ai.id the pio- 
of national ail and industry. 

Witji tho acoession of (’Jbailes I. eummeneed a new 
phase of tlio gieat const itutioual stiuggl*. Dining 
tho#wd»olo of tho pA'ceding Kjign the. contest had 
been pioseemted on tho part of piiliame.nt with 
more or less of timidity and in a very inegular 
manner, tho pretensions of loyal a>»solntiHn being 
opposed neither by bold stati'smcn like leadiTs nor 
OA'^on by any fixed [>lau of net ion ; but all tins ^ 
dianged with the apjMiarance of a new geiMualion 
of lighters for liberty, Avho turned the i'onfuMsd 
guerilla Avarfaro into an org.inizeil battl<‘. On tJio 
ultimate result of the battle, tlio peiMnal eharaeter 
of Chailos exeicised a most jm])ortant influeuc<\ 
“Ifo bad receiA'cd fioru natnie,’^ says Macaulay, ‘ a 
far better understanding, a far stronger will, oinl n 
far keener dfid firmer tempejr than bis father’s. 
Ho had inhq;itcd his fathcr’s^political tlioorics, and 
Avas niiidi more disposed than his father to cairy 
them into piactice. Jlo was., l.dro his father, a x!(‘aIons 
EpiKCO])alian ; he Avas,^more?n'or, what Ins fitlici had 
iicA^er been, a zealous Arniinian; and, though no 
I’apist, liked a Bapist much better than a I’uiHj^il 
I t woujij bo unjust to deny that Chailes had w^no 
of ihe^jnalities of a good, and oath o?a great princf'. 
Ho wrote and spoke, ndt, bko his father, Avith the 
exactness ol a jirofe^ssoi; after >the^ faslitm of 
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iiud wtjll-etl lira ted f;cnt!cnion. His t'islo willi this impoiiant di/rereiH‘o, t])Ht tliej)uwer 

in lih^ratino and art was oxc<dl<‘nt, liis manner of tlio foriiicr had not, as lhat of the latter, tlio 
ditrnifiod, not g'liicions, and his ^lomostie life biihstixntial basis of a standinj^ a^'iny. Hero was tliw 

■wilhout blemish. FaithlessTioss was the elnef cause weakness of English despotism, and it was on this 

of his disahters, and is the chief slam on his itK'moiy. defect, inoie diiectly than on any other, that it was 

Hen as, 'n truth, iinjicllcd by an incurable propensity brought to make shipwreck. (Jharles was perfectly 
to daik and crooked ways. It may seem strange conscious ot the due flaw in tlie subslauco of his 
tliiit his consciciK‘ 0 , winch, on orjcasiofts cf little airogated powci, and, more so than ho, the ablest ^of 
moment, was snlficicnlly sensitive^ sho,nld never hnvo his ad\iscrs, the oail of Stiufluid, whoso one mighty 
leproacJicd him wnth this great vi(;e. Jhit theie is aim, tow'aids wdiich all his other ctlbits "were tending, 
Tt ason to believe that he was iicilidions, not only fiom was to cieate a regular army, lie succeeded so far 
constitution mid fiom habit, but also on ])rmei])lo. as to establish a stiict in ilitaiy despotism in Tioland, 
JJii s^KJCis to have lorn Tied fiom the thcoh^gnms whom keeping down not only tlie riativijs but the English 
ht* mosf i-.sl('emod, th.it between him and his subjects colonists, to such an extent tliat he was able to boast, 
there could be notJiing of tlio iiatuio of nmtutil in a letter to Aiehbishop Land, that, in the country 
contnict, that lie could not, even if ho W'oiild, divest under his control, the king wms as absolute as any 
himself of his dtispotie anthoiity ; and that in every monarch in the woild could ho. All that -was 

promi.se which he made, thole w is an implied rosei VI- wanting, in Stralford’s far-reaching design, was to 

tion that such ]>iomi.so might bo broken in case of ti mister the Iiish ai my to EiiglariJ , but liofore this 

iKH'essity, and that of the necessity ho was the sole could ho at’^coinnlislied 'a nesv power, the cxi.stencc 
judge. A.nd now began that IiazardouV? gamb on of wliieh had nof been calculated upon in the schoinos 
wlfieh wxjie baked the destinies of the English of the hold ear!, had daitcd npivards on a sudden, 
]>(*oplo. It was plavil on the side if i lie House of wdth rdinost volcanic energy. liotli reckless and 
(Juinmons witli ke(‘i<m‘fi.s, wnth adiniiable dexleiity, ebstinate, like all the moinl-c‘rs of the fated Stuart 
coolness, and pei>cvorari(‘c. (lieat statcsraeii, who i ace, Oliailes insisted, against the advice of Strafl’oid, 
looked f.ir behind them and far before them, were at as well as all his other advisois gifted with the least 
tlio liead of that assembly. They were lesohed to spark of political wdsdom, to foieo episcopacy upon 
}»lace the king in such a situation that ho must cither Scotland, and thereupon Scotland rose in aims. The 
coiiNrtucjt the administiation in conib? miiy wdth the marching of the hosts ot the (Covenant actoss the 
wishes of pailiamcnt, oi make ouliageous attacks Boidci was the signal of England s fiocdom. 
on the most saored piiriciples of th^ (xmstitiition. Tlio tiamp oi the Scottish Jinny on Engli.sh 
'J'hoy necoidingly doled out fiU])jdies him very soil pioducod, more oi less dncctly, that snr])nsing 
spaiiiigly. Ho found tied, he must govern either in asseml5iy of bdbiiners known as the Long Parliament. 
haniiony with (lie House of Commons, oi in defiance Witnout hesitation and without fear, the lu^w men, 
of all law. Jlis choice was soon made.” Chailes wlio had come to Westminster as rcpi j;s(uita4iv(‘s (/f* 
told, liirt tliiid parliaUSont, in cliiect terms, that the nation, at tjicked tlie huge fubi ic of despotism^ that 
“unless they did (heir duty in contiibuting whai liad gioivn up England, and threw it to the ground 
tlio slate roijjun ed, he vronld bo obliged to use the after a hcjciilean struggle. \\ ith Straifoid’s iinp('a<'h- 
olhcn’ means which Cod liad put into his Inxiids.'* ment commeneed the gieat assault upon absolute 
Tlie reply to this tin cat was tlio famous IVlitio^' of monarchy, winch ended logicjilly nine yeais later in 
Eight, * tho tiial and exocntion of the king. In signing tlio 

The course of action fullowcdrby tlio king after the hill called Act fur the bttaindor of tlie earl of 
passing (jf tliis important Act vntually iiYinod liis ^tiaflord,” Chailes condemned hi^nself, and from that 
cause, by tin inn g the whole intelligent ina-ss of the moment could only ho])c for peace by tho most 
nation against him. He might h.avo declined to uiKpialified snlanission to the national will, as 
sanction tho Petition of Eight, as op]K'scd to the embodied m tln^ House of Commons, lint his deeply 
loyal pieiogative; but to give his assent to it only in ingiained disposition to falsehood and intiigue made 
oidc" to bleak its jmjiortunt piovisions innue- such Bubmi^'Sion, fiankly otfeicd and lioneslly po- 
diaUdy after, na.s cleaily a fi^tal line (»f conduct. If formed, an impossibility, so that l^is course fiom 
tJiero liad been still any doubt as to the ultimate aims flie cxnmucneonioiit was towaids his own destruction, 
of Charles, *it disappeared before the flagrant bi each The conduct of tfie king, when once iho^ supieme 
of t lust of which Cljaile.s now made himbolf guiltj, jKiwcr had hecu wrested fiom ^ti is hands, seemed 
and whiidi dc^velojiofl itself fiom year to ye.ar, every directed throughout by no biglier motive than di^siro 
one of his ne ts jnoviiig that ho was attempting for vengeance, leading liim to acts of ^ frenzy sncdi 
systeinatu'ally to di'stroy all tho liliei ti(^i of the nation, as his attempt to aiiest the fivo ine^nbors of the 
and to make his iiile a dospal ism as unlimited as that House of Comhions, for which oven hi^i warmest 
of the sovereigns of \^:>piiin and Eraiiee. Kor full and most sinhcKiF fiicnds could not find ono woid of 
cloven years, fumi iMa^tjli, to April, 1040, the jiistirication, 'Pliat the Idng should jiot, in any 

two L> ises oPparliaUK'iof weie nol eonvoked, wliile s^iape, inteifeic in Ihe deliberations of parliament, 
tax(‘H and imposts wcie laiscd in defiance of eonsti- was a maxim undoT stood have bi^en fully (bottled m 
lujional liinihilions, brute foK'c eveiywhere usuiping tlie ]»reccling loign, aiid any breach of the same %yaa 
j iJi^V'ign of law, and tho voice ot all patriots that jsiiflicicnt in itself to give rise to sevci?) ccii8ui*o. lint 
1 dared to speak^of legality being stifled in dark when Charia*^ came in person, at tjio head of an 
i cells of the 'Tower and otb^r dungeons. For'olcvcn armed force, inb> tho House of (’ominous,* to lay hanjs 
j years tho kmg^of England was Jike flunking ot Spain, violently upon such of tho leadeiw of the assembly as 
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had inciin'ed kiB displeasiiro, it was nattyally deeinod 
an act of arbitrary power beyond forgiveiiCBs, indicat- 
ing that the icing, in spite of all that luid happened, 
f’craainod an incurdblo despot, and would” remain so 
to the end of his life. Hencofoilh the proceedings 
of parliament assjmu^d a different character from 
wl^t they had been before. At the cominonoemeiit 
of the liOtig' Parliament, the majority of tlio nieiiibers 
of the House of Commons had placed more or less 
fill til in the promises of the king, deeming that bitter 
nociossity would b(3 a teacher to him as to other mem 
lUit the tnist in tho royal word ceased all on a 
sudden after Charles had tramped, with a band of 
hired mffiuns at his heels, into tlie sacred precincts of 
tho chamber of legislatui'c, which no monarch of 
England yot had violated ; and from that moment tho 
conviction became genet al that it was indispcnsahl© 
to place some restraint upon his actions. Nothing 
loss than the command of the military forces of tho 
Jcingdom was now Capable ofc yielding satisfaction to 
Ilio popular part}^; and as, not^ithsMntyng tlie 
disuse of tho feudal services in tho<iel<l, there still 
•I’oinained a slwidow of tlio ancieht militia, under tho 
orders of tho lieu tenpin ts of counties, a bill was 
carried rapidly through both houses, ordering that 
the nomination of these offieors should bo vested in, 
and that they should be rosponstblo for their conduct 
to parliament. It was tho starting movcincait of tho 
loEtrlcrs in tho Cuiumons to grasp the hilt of tho 
swoid. 

Tho organization of tho military forces of tho 
kingdom was in a sumcwliat singular state at the 
time pirliumont made its liist attempt wrench it 
fi om lUo executive. T4ieoretically^ there existed iwo 
^j^isses of troo]>s'in tlio realm, the one designed to 
mainlahi tlit^ king’s and ttie natioiFs rig] its abroad, 
,• and Mie other to jiiotoot the pi'oylo against civil 
UisLurbanc(*s at homo. The former •coiiiprchcnde(f 
tho tenures by knights service, which, according to 
t.hofuidamontul principles of feudal monarchy, hound 
tho owners of crown lands to at-tnnd the king in war, 
within or without the j(oalni,«for the space of forty 
, days. Beyond this term could only bo retained 
by their own consents aad at tho king s exponso, and 
the limitation thus imposed neijossarily made the 
foixjes so raised of very little use in case of pro- 
• tractod liosiilitios. They wore tlicleforo in very 
early times supplemented by the second olavss of 
, troops, men proem ed either by voluntary enlistment 
or by a kind conscription, the right of which some 
of the more warlike sovereigns England arrogated 
to themselves, “ 'TChat was the extent of the king s 
lawful prerogative,*' says Ilallam, “for centuries* 
or more after tho (Conquest, as to compelling any of his 
subjects to sery) him in foreign war, independently of 
the obligaljjpns of tenure^ is a questiom scarcely to bo 
answered; since, knowing so imperfoct^jr tke boimdarief 
of constitutional law in that period, we have little to 
guide us but preoedonts,* and ®^^oh 

times are ji.pt to bo much more records of power thaft 
of right. Wo find cjortainljr seve^l instances under 
Edward I. andfEdward IL, sometimes proclama- 
tions to the shjjfifls, directing them to notify to all 
persons of sufficient estate that thoy*mudlSiold them- 
selVes ready to attend the king whenever^ he should 



call on thorn ; soyietimes of commisslbn to particular 
persons in different counties, wlfo are enjoined to 
choose and jirray a compolent number of horso and • 
foot for tho king’s service.** These fo}'ced levies 
meeting naturally with great opjiosition from tho 
people, they were frequently donounccu in ijio House 
of Commons as illegal; and in the first parliament of 
Edward m. a short and remarkably coiuuso Act 
forbid tlicm for tho future. I'ho Act prosci ibcd that 
“no® man fiom® heifcefortli shall bo cliaiged to arm 
himself otliorwiso than ho was wont in tho time uf 
his pmgenitors ; and that no man bo comp(5]lcd to go 
out of ins shiio but whore necessity reqniretli, and 
sudden coming of strange cnemtes into the realm, aiul 
then it shall be done as liath boon used in tiiaes ])ast 
for the defence of realm.’* • * 

Tho Act of Edward 1., renewed nnd cnfoiced by 
several subsequent statute, had tlie effect of putting 
a stop to tho forced (Silistmeni of soldiers, and ihns 
prevented the giowtli of that fjrmidable insiit\ilioii,ihe 
fundament 4 >f dcspt3ti.sm in ajl tho p^roat ccmiineiital 
states, a standing army. Henry VJIJ. made a fcWlde 
attempt towait^g tJio creation of one csfablis/iing, 
in 148/>, ilio .body of yeomen of the guard ; but the 
strength of this troop, beginning at fifty, iieviu 
exceeded two hundred, and the men composing it 
wore looked upon thioughout more as tho king’s 
domestic, servants than as soldiers. Heueeroitli, wuh 
tho gradual decline of feudality, the only arj^ied 
force of tho kingdom, known to law and in acluai 
exisfonco, wa% tho old Teutonic militia, “By the j 
Anglo-Saxoii ^laws,** 11 allani explains, “or rather by I 
one of tho primary and in(iiH])ensablo conditions of ; 
political society, every freeliolclej, if not every free- l 
man, was bound to defend his country agairiif’t. hostile 
invasion. It appears that rflio aldonnan, or carl, 
while those tilles continued tc^imjdy tlio governiTicnt 
a county, was the proper coiiimandor of (hr* militia 
lioiiry II., in order to reiidiir it ciiuHi efFcetive ni cases 
of emergency, and pciliaps with a view to extend its 
soiwico,* enacted, by consent of pailiameni, lluti ovoiy 
freeman, according iu^tho value of his estate or mov- 
able#, shflsdd hold liiiascdf constantly furnished witli 
bui table arms and equipments. By tho statute of 
Winchester, in tho thirlociilh year of Edwaid 1., tlu‘se 
piovispions wore enforced and extended. E\cry mmi 
between tho ages of fifteen and bixty was to bo ^ 
assessed, and sworn to keep armour accoiding to Ili<3 
value of his lauds or goods — for fifteen pounds and 
upwards in rent, or foity niaiks in gold, a liaubcrk, 
an iion breastplate, a swoid, a knilc, and horse ; and 
^for smaller property loss expensive arms. A view of 
|*thw aimour was to bo taken t\\^ee in the year by 
constables chosen in evoiy hundred# Those regula- 
tions appear, lj|y tlie context of tho whole statute, to 
have more imi^tMiiato regard to tho preservation of 
internal peace," by suppressing 4umd|t and anosting 
robbers,* thm to tho actual dofenoo of the realm 
against hostile invasion, a dJRiger not* at that time ! 
very imminent. The ahoriff, as chief consci-vator of 
jmblio peace and minister of tho law, had always 
possessed the right of summoning tho posse com itafcjp, 
that is,/6f calling on all tho king’s ^liogo subjects 
within ihis jurisdiction fiy assistance, in cfi^e of any • 
rebellion or tumultuous risin;' or when bands of 
• ^ • • 41 B • 
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lolibern inflwli'd sthe public or when, as I sent the foftnoT answer, and I aiH SO ^noll ASSUIVlf 

ooonned TcrjMVoqiiently, th*» ex<icution of Icp^al pro- that the answer is agreeable to what? in jnsflCO Ot 
eosH was forcibly obstructed. The provisions, how- reason, you can ask, or 1 in honoiftr gratft, that I shalj 
ever, of the statute of Winchester, so far as they not alter it in any point.” It was a right royal response, 
obliged everj' proprietor to possess suitable aims, not devoid of dignity, hut ir spite of its decisive 
were of^course applicable to tiational defence. In character was entirely unable to change the current of 
seasons of public danger, threatening invasion from events. Kesoliito as was the king not to* part vPith 
the side of Scotland or France, it hecamA customary the command of the militia, parliament yet hrrenchecl 
to issue commissions of array, empowering those io it from his hands, partly by dint of bold energy and 
whom they were addressed to muster and train all perseverance, and partly by means of a weapon as 
men capable of hearing arms in the counties to wliicli mighty as the sword. The Commons wielded a pow'er 
their rommission extended, and hold them in readiness which the king had not, the power of the purse, 
to defend the kingdom.” 'rho state of the national revenue, and trie sources 

'Jh tlio ihoiiglilful men of all parties it seemed from ^vhich it was raised, exorcised a jiaramount 
clf'ar from tho«\'orj’’ eonimoncemeut of the struggle influenoe upon the ultimate resiilt of the great eon- 
bet ween Charles and the T^ong Tarliaiuent tlial its test between constitutional government and absoln- 
iiltimato decision (‘ould be sought only on the field of Vism. During the Tudor period, the principal and 
battle. Accordingly, both Iho' king and the leadurs most secure portion of the inooniei»f the sovereigns of 
of the Oenmnons directlKl all their efforts to got the the realm was derived from tjie royal domains, 
control of the only existing armed force, not doubt- valued, at the accossioh of Ilcniy VJJI., at abov6 


of the Oenmnons directlKl all their efforts to got the the realm was derived from Ijie royal domains, 
control of the only existing armed force, not doubt- valued, at the accossioh of Ilcniy VJJI., at abov6 
iiig but that the victory would remain at the si(}e two miHions stgiiing, and increased during his reign 
commaTuling^the militia. VVliilo conceding every- by the addition of the confiscated property of the 


tiling (‘Ise demanded of him, Charlo?i stoutly refused 
liis assent to a bill Ity which Commissioners nominated 
by parliament should be intrusted with authority 
ovei the militia, declaring, wjjli great energy, “that 
ho could not consent to divest himself of the just 


monasteries and other church establishments. How- 
ever, the whole of the immeake wealth thus obtained 
was not'^ only squandered rocklossiy by the profligate 
monarch, but his waigtefulncss brought him to alienate 
many of tho estates of tho crown ; and he died so 


power which Ood and the laws of the kingdom had much indebted that his son and successor, youthful 
])laced in him for tlie defence of his people, and to Edward VI., was compelled to sell Boulogne, stated 
jmt it inlo the hands of others for any indeflnito to have lioen acquired at a cost of 1,340,000/. sterling, 
time.” Thei-eiipon followed a oonfSronoo between for tho insignifleant sum of four hundred thousand 
lords and commons, in which tho Resolution was crowns, or alxmt 133,000/. Edward, or rather his 
passed, “that tho king s answer was a direct denial minirfers, kept on selling crown domains, besides 
of their desires; that those who advised it were railing loans from tho Hebrew mono;, -lerniers of 
enemies to the state ; that if tho king should persist Antwerp and Anisterdam, at fifteen and tweijij^ 
in »t, it would liazarij the peace and safety of his per cent., and tho process continuing ^'undor Mary, 
kingdoms, unless a speedy rem(*dy wore applied by .it resulted tlio executive got into evor-in.-* 

tho wisdom and authority of both ITousos of Pari ia- creasing financial embarrassment. It got somowhat 
ment; that such parts of the kingdom as had put lessened during tho reign of Elizabeth, but ovenj her 
tliomsolvcs inrfo a posture of defence against fhe com- thoroughly economical government could not restoie 
moil danger had done nothing but what was jnshfi- the intcrnipted balance between income and expendi- 
able ; and that it would bo ^ great liazard tjo the ture, and sl^e left bdhind iKt debts amounting to 
kingdom if tho king removed to any i-ernote parts nearly half a million stt:rling. However, tho fnigal* 


ftom his pariiament.’* Charles had quitted London 
wliou these resolutions were sent to him, embodied 
ni a inossago from both houses, which declared^ “ thut 


queen did not end' her long a^nd'bn the whole glorious 
jeign as a bankrupt, for her outstanding claims far 
outnumbered J^er debts, the king of Fiance owing 


they were cnforcoil in all Immility, t^ protest that her 450,000/., and tho States-Gencral of Holland* 
if the king should persist in Ins denial, the dangers 800,000/., besides which 350,000/. were diio to her 
and disfempers of tho kingthan are such as will from subsidies voted by parliament, and not paid* 
enduio no longer dtday ; and unless ho graciously into the royal exchequer at the time of her death, 
assured tliRm, by their messengers, that lie would James I, oagorly'^^gresped tho subsidies and all the 
speedily apply his royal assent to the satisfaction o# .other sums due to his great predecessor, ^iit ho 
llioir former dosi^-eft, they should be enforced, for tho nevertheloa, had the meanness to discharge the debls 
safety of hia maiesty and the kingdom, to dispose of incurred by Elizabeth only undeir compulsion, and 


reimncd a reply on tiie 2iid of March, 1641, from his the poor Stuartfcng yet seemed to feel instinctively 
jialaco of Theobald’H.t. “ 1 am so much amazed at the value of money, as if dimly conscious that the 
this message,” he deriared^to tho iiarliamentary p^ant of it might one day ne fatal to his successor, 
envoys, (hat I Icnow not what to answer. You At the accession of James I. the crowa domains 
apQak of joalou^iies and fears. I^ay your hands on formed no more the cfiiei, or even a considerable part 
j^ur hearts, and ask yourselves whether I may not, of the royal income, tho annual revefiue derived trom 
likewise be difturbed with fears and jealousW and if them atno^jt^tinj^ to little above 8i,000/. The im* 
so, J assure you this message hath nothing lessened portant consequence was that the king was made 
then« Fqr the ijilitia, I thought so much of it before alijosl entirely dependent upon parliamentary grants 
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for his snbeistSnco, so th|?tt all his hijjh41»wing iiofions 
about^ tho f^)dliko power possossod by him wore 
ou this accost alcjpe tho vainest and most baseless 
^of dreams. It appeared from a statement laid before 
the House of Common^, that during tho whole of the 
first fourteen years of the reign of James his total 
ordinary tnoomo amounted to only 450,863/. sterling ; 
and while the- extraordinary sums, chiefly grants and 
supplies, which he received during the sumo period 

• wej'o 2,200,000/., his expenditure throughout ex- 
ceeded his income hy 30,617/. per annum, or inoin 
than the revenue from the crown dojnains. In 
10 10, the earl of Salisbury dcclaicd in parliament 
that tho king was burdened with a great and urgent 
debt of 300,000/., and that tho liabilities of his majesty 
wore increasing every year at the late of nearly 
100,000/., his total income from all sources not 
Ixiing more than 500,000/., wliilo his disburseineiUs 
amounted to OOO^OOf)/. The announcement was 
listened to by tin* J[ ’ommorflu with loudly-expressed 
dtJssatisfaotion, wliich increased their Joarning 
that tho king was pioceeding with^tho sale of the 

•slate domains, and raising sums in cv<u*y other way 
to cover his cxiiavijgfrlv;p. An attempt was made to 
proem 0 a strict enlail of the crown lands cnl^ho king 
and his successors for over; but a bill for that pur- 
po.se, afh'r passing in the upper hotiso, w'as i ejected 
by 11 * 0 . Oomiaous ou some technicality, and James, 
meeting with no hindranoo, continued devouring the 
capital of tlio fund wliich liad made hia predecessors 
independent. In the course of a few years he rcalked 
the sum of 775,000/. by tho sale of domains, alienat- 
ing cstalps worth yrrobably throe tirnc^? tlicP srrm, 
and likely, in their *^onstantly« increahing vjfiuo, 

servo slill as a modest maintenance for a frugal 
sovereijtn. ^*hus parliament subsidies became muie 
'and Inoie absolutely neccssaiy, as well to James a% 
to. his suocohbor; and tho latter, not chousing to rely 
np^r^i and give way to liio demands of the representa- 
tives if the nation, made as a condition of their 
grants, was driven hy the direct cour*so of events into 
exacting arbitrary and virdent hnposts. ^Jlio claim of 
. suf'h taxes as “bhip money,” disputed Uy Hampden, 
and made tlie subjeA ^f a legal trial that rang all 
(»ver tho nation, had not a littlo to do with drifting 
him lowai-ds that abyss in which ho^was ultimately 

• on gill piled. 

It was a striking and notable phase of tho great 

• constitutional struggle between the House of Om- 
mons and Clufi-les, that the former doled out their 
supplies to him in tho most niggaftlly manner, wliilo 
tlie people so much Approved this policy as to reduce^ 
tho assessment imposed upon them to* the lowest 
possible' valuii. At the beginning of tlie reign of 
Elizabeth a sufcsidy was woith 120,000/., but in 1640, 
in tho fiti^t year of thft*Long Parltament, it had 
fallen to 50,000/., instead of iiioieasin^ as it shoula 
have done. Subsidies wore a tax upon incomes, 
and as the wealth of tho eSuntry Vas constantly and 
i‘apidly augmenting, no other reason can he assigned 
for the decrease of tho impost*huti that, the govern- 
ment being exipromoly unpopular, both tiftc-assessors 
and tax-payers ivpted in collusion to ^imipjph tho par- 
liamentary gift to tho king to the lowest possible 
figtire. During the whole of the fifteen years fipin 


his accoKsion till tiie mooting of tlip Long rarliament, 
Oharles had but fifteen subsidies granted to him, six 


from his first, four from his second, and five from liis 
third pailiament, none of them producing above 
50,000/. cacli, and some loss than 4^),000/. Those 
suras being far below his wants, tho king,*by neces- 
sity as much as the drift of his own inclination, had 
recourse t6 “ship money,” which yielded about 
200^000/. per UJ^nujn, pioducing altogether 800,000/. 
during tho four years tliat it was levied. The Long 
I'ailiament showed itself outwardly liberal, granting 
six subsidies, besides a new poll-tax ; but the wdiolo 
produce went to maintain thg English and Stoloh 
armies, and tlio money was paid into tho hands of 
commissionors appointed hy tlu^IIoiiso of Commons 
instead of into the* loyul tioasury. So it happened 
that when tho great contest had at last been brought 
t<^ the decision of tl^ s^ord, Charles was sunk in 
the direst poverty ; and though able to raise, by the 
power of his office and tho feeling of veneration slill 
cling|!ng to foy alty, a laige lx>dy of adherents, ho had 
flie utmost difficulty to provide for thoif support. The 
capital, wiast ofr tho largo towns and seaports, and 
altogoihor the w^altlwost part of the kingdom, 
adhered to parliament; and in older to satisfy his 
most immediate wants, Charles was compelled to sell 
or pawn the crown jewels, and to melt down a 
quantity of plate which had been sent him by tho 
two universities of Oxford and Cambridge. A Ifttlo 
later, the king tried to imitate the example of his op- 
ponents by losing assessments and customs duties 
in the district* whore his authority was acknowledged . 
but tho sums derived by these means weic extremely 
small, and ho had to fall back •upon tlie voluntaiy 
contributions of tho more wealthy of his adherents 
as his principal resource fJ!’ carrying on the iwar. 
But though the leading Royalists displayed extra- 
ordinary munificence, the marquis of W orcester alone 
contributing 100,000/, to Charles s exchequer, tho 
marquis of Newcastle nearly the same amount, and 
many outlier enthusiastic Cavaliers mortgaging their 
land|, and selling theit plate and jew'ols for tho benefit 
of their ?oyul master, all these exertions wore necos- 
saiily feeble and unavailing as opposed to the syste- 
matic taxation at tho command of parliament. Tho 
^ latter* was an ever-flowing natural liver, while the 
king’s means wore more like the rush of an ar tificial 
fountain, spirting up one moment high in the air, 
and the next dying in self-exhaustion, with not a 
tiaco of their existence left. 

If there could ])0 any doubt as to wlarthcr, in the 
•mighty contest between the defenders of old absolu- 
tism and tho champions of uew-t)m*n liboi ty, ending 
in tho destruction of the former and the building up 
of a new socia^edifico more in harmony with the en- 
lightened spiiit of IVotestantisra and tho progressive 
spirit of the English race, the Hofise of Commons 
really represented, from th% commencement, tho 
majority of the nation^ it 6*Diild be found in tire 
financial history of tho period. W^ron tho Long 
Parliament assomblod, it was impossible for anj tif 
, memljers to foreseo the terrible calamities of v%r 
into wlrfct the country was about to Be plunged, and 
it was*thought quite sfiffioient therefore, for the 
purpose of checking encroach uents o£ arhitmy 
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power, to place thecsuMdies vo^ t) the gOTemment an entirely nlw syatem of financial legii^Ution, waadwe 
in ^e hands of special o^misBioners, The king to the great leader of the House of Obmmonil! Jolu^ 
having all on a sudden raised the standard of civil Pym. It was at first laid upon liquors tJnly, with tlio 
war, the conduct of parliament was so popular, and superadded declaration that at the end of two 
so much approved of by the people, that the volun- sU excise duties should be abolished. However* the 
tary conmbutions for a time Supplemented ‘ further armed contest continuing much lobger than expected, 
taxation. The^ plate of almost every inhabitant of the tax was not only maintained, but ex^nded^ to 
London wm delivered up cheerfully in siidpori of the bread, meat, salt, and othei* articles of "first heceSsi^. 
cause of liberty ; the verjr thimbles ana bodkins of The excise on bread and meat was subsequently 
the women were thrown into the common fund, and ^pealed, and the revenue derived from them replac^ 
no article however small, no ornament however fiy now customs duties, laid on in such a manner as to 
valuable, was spared. But it was impossible that an intorforo least with the natural development of tiudo ^ 
expensive war could « bo long supported upon so and industry. By these and other means, sometimes 
slender *a foundation as the temporary fervour of the strongly imperious, yet on the whole statosmanlik© 
people ; and ther iyto hodsos of parliament therefore and full of wisdom, the new rulers of England per- 
came to resolve, in order to ptbvide for a better monently raised the public revenue, to the great 
subsistence, to levy assessiqpnts on the personal and advantage of the nation no less than of the govern^ 

I landed proporiy of the p^pk.^ These assessmeirts ment. While the two Stuart kings, with all their 
varied, according to the* exigencies of the times, from extortions, arbitrary imposts, forced Joans, and sales 
35, OOOf. to 120,0001. per month; and they were /mind of crown domains, of lionours, and of titles, coulif 
so j»roduotivc, and in fcvery respect so mheh snperio/ never wrest mnpfe'more than half a million sterling a 
to the ancienlf^form of raising subsidies, that they year from the national purse, a sum more than 
were retained to modem times, un^r thtf name of three times the amount was obtained without dilii* 
‘land tax.” Boeing* tbo extreme willingness of tlio cnlty in the period of the i^cftnmonwealth, although 
people to b^r the now burthens that had to l)e the coufttry at this time was siiffering under the 
imposed, parliament next devised a somewhat singular efibets of the civil wjir. ’i’lie average public revenue 
impost, known as the “ weekly-meal tax.” The of Englat^d during the administration of Oliver Orom- 
theory of it was that every adult person should well was 1,617,274/., to which Scotland added 
retrenchamealper week, and give the cost of it to 143,652/., and Ireland 207,790/., giving a total 
the country; and, whether leading to fiists or not, income of 3,868,716/. Vastly larger sums wcio 
the scheme answeml so far as to put &boyo 600,000/. luisod by parliament in the course of tho civil war. 
into the parliamentary exchequer. Tiio “weekly- 3t is stated in a trofitiso prinled in 1647, and 
inoal tax,* maintained only for a few years, evident writtoh apparently by a wcll-iiiforraed poi'Wi, that in 
offspring of exalted patriotism more than of Cfilm tho^four years ja^ecoding tho immense amount of 
statesmanship, was followed by an impost of a fai* 17,512,400/. was •raised, not less than 4,378, J0§l 
moro' important naturo,,called, and ever after famous per annum. AnoUior contemix>rary wfiter, tllemcnt 
as the “ excise.” It was not by any means a tax tho Walker, author •of “Tho History of Iudepondoncy,***‘ 
people liked, and had^ it been imposed by or through' asserts that in tho course of five years the siira 
tho influence of tho old govomraent, might have of forty millions was collected from tho peopfe of 
caused a rebelKou, but being decked by the ne^ cham- England for tho overthrow of royal despotism, 
pions of fiuedom, it was paid willingly, if not cheer- Accepting this statement as reliable, and taking into 
fully. Far-sighted politician^ like Hampden« had account tho vs^lue of Bioney,Sind tho resources of the 
staked tlieir all to resist ship money; yet not tho people at tho time, it stods forth as a striking fact- 
poorest of poor patriots ever forgot that ship money, tliat at no poricnl *of its histfcry, ancient or modern, 
and aU other moneys whatsoever, were morq like wp England taxdd as it then taxed itself. The 
s}unl^ls than realities in tho battle for libjsrty ixk, nation, truly ai^ literally, to its utmost power, gave 
which the mtion was engaged. ^ its best blcod and whatever it possessed of earthly* 

Iho ostablishment of tho excise, commencement of goods to gain tho priceless boon of liberty. 


CHAPTER JIL 


Hirtray of Bdigioi^ tram.tho Aoewniofi of Jvm 1, A.9. 

Rbmotous imd political, life were intimatelr/aiitl all 
but. indissoluofy, bound^ togeiher during the great 
revolt of I 3 ngiand against mouarchioal alMxdatian. 
iythe whole {Kditioal ntovenBnt was in its essenoo 
hm a development of Protestaatism, so ^in the 
religions pro^fM vnis offipring of the secnlBkoostest 
—-Irath mothelr and child Of vas* nstheiffing in 
which ano^enh prerogative cUjgfng to Ae past, got 


1 , 608 , to the Sis^stioa of fhs dolmeawsaltli, A.I1 ISn, 

inteilaoed in mortal strn^le with new-born thonght^ 
fuerting its right the Ihtore. In its more direct 
aqMet, thepmain course of religions faith cn|iiq.to d jn 
the for Aer growth ahd i^read of those ideas 00m- 
ptised under the desoription of Fmftanjjsm. It 'was 
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Gloiioeiltei' in. the reign of Edward VL •Having liTod 
for hhiny ye&rs among the foUowerB of Oalvm and 
^wingU ^on tSe continent, and imbibed their doctrines, 
Ilooper, on returning to England and receiving hm 
nomination to the sec of Gloucester, demurred both fo 
the oath of auprefoacy and to the robes in which the 
epfscopal^invostitur© was to take place,* and sent a 
lifter to* the J^oung king, earnestly requesting to bo 
allowed either to dodinc the office, or to be admitted 
to it without the usual oath and ceremonial. After^a 
controversy extending over nearly a year, Hooper 
finally accepted tlio bishopric on a ’coiiif)romise, his 
conduct in the meanwhile having mode a dofsp 
impression upon both the clergy and laity of the 
Ohui’ch of ISngland, fostering to a largo extent the 
spread of Puritanism. But its more visible develop- 
meat did not take place till the reign of Klizaboth, 
the foundation of it having been laid in the terrors j 
of the Marian porsaculioii, which drove crowds of the 
•most thoughtful and most ©hergetio ministers of the ! 
efiurch to the continent, chiefly Geneva, Zurich, | 
^ Pasel, and Prankfort-on-tho-Main, strongholds of | 
the Calvinist creed. On the death of Mary the 
whole of the bauisherf divines returned homo, poor in 
worldly goods, yet x icVi in foith, “ bringing nothing 
with them,*’ according to Fulleit “ but much learning 
and some ox|)erience.’* The contrast bel^weon the 
shoVand splendour of the ceremonial of the Church 
of England, akin to that of Home, and tho stem 
simplicity of religious worship abroad, forcibly struck 
the returned exiles, and Jthey at onco set inveighing 
(Against tlio former as a reinnarit of old idolatry. 
Their opponents in turp^ttackod them as unj&triotio 
^drnir^rs of foreign institutions, cflhd the dispute, ^n a 
•^ry s^ort time, grow lou^ and so that the now 
^ preajhors aftraetod tho attention of the whole nation. 

I’hey were for tho mast part Zwiiigb*an gospollei-s^* ' 
Ra.3^8 Peter Hoyliu, chapLiiu of Ai'chbishop Laud, “and , 
}>coi,ino tho great promoters' of the Puritan faction at 
their TOiuing home,’" 

Jn Scotland, Puritanism at once got a firm and 
legally acknowledged foBting m tlio slir^o of Prosby- 
’ torianism, but tha arbitrary civil and ecclesiastical 
rule of Elizabeth, ^ift to creatS rigid uniformity, 
left little room for its open ostablfthment in England. 
Nevoitholoss it spread secretly, and James I. Imd no 
* sooner ascended the thixme than he was assailed 
with the cry for religious reform. On his very road 
from Ediumujgh to London, the English Puritans 
presented hiiu with a petition, signed by above 
eight hundred clergymen, from twenty-five different 
counties, asking for changes in the government and ' 
ritual of the established church, notabljTthc prohibi- 
tion of non«residonoc of ministers, of commendams 
hold by bjshofis, of tlie cag and surplioo, of the cross 
in bapdstut and of other *rite8 borrowecl^ and retained 
from the worship of Borne. Jamei^ treading as yet 
very uncertain ground in his ne^ kingdom, answered 
the petitioners hopefully but evasively; and finally, 
wishing W exhibit the light of his theological acu- 
meni suwmnbled the* Hampton Coui% Conference. The 
real tendeUcie/of the king at once showed them-t 
< selves at this sneeting. Though •having solemnly 
pi^niisedt on«the eve of his departure from Sqptland, 
to be foithful to the, tenets of tne Presbyteria^j piiped, 


in which he had 4 )een educated, he liked the constitu- 
tion of the Church of England— -fitted far more to 
uphold his^egregious vanity qp a monarch, and the 
whole of his notion of the divine right of kings— too 


well not to adhere to it in preference ;*and he did not 
scruple to say so to the learned ropresoiftatives of 
English Puritanism who appeared before him at tho 
Hampton \ 3 ourt Oonfei'cnoo. Their claims wore ex- 
tremely modosate they did not ask for the subver- 
sion of episcopacy and the introduction of the Geneva 
dogmas, but merely for reforms in ecclesiastical 
ceremonies, and there was only one point in their 
demands in any way tending foyards Presbytoriahism. 
’J'his was the proposal that tho clergy of eoch diocese 
should meet from time to time Jn cemmon assembly, 
to be called an cpfscopal synod, and, under the pre- 
sidency of tho bishop, ^tormine matters of chuiuh 
^ivernmcnt and iutetnal discipline. Tho mild claim 
was enough to stir James^into a great passion, ho 
soeiM in it the little wedge that ■vwis to bring the 
whole systim of the kirk soflthward from over ^tho 
Tweed. “ If,” his majesty cried ontpin droll excite- 
ment, “ you aifn at a Scottish presbytery, it agroeth 
with monarchy as God with thb devil. Then Jack, 
and Tom, and Will, and Dick shall meet, and at 
their pleasure censure rno and my council, and all 
our proceedings. Then Will shall stand up and say, 
‘ It must bo tims I* Then Dick shall rc^ply and say, 
^Nay, marry but wo will have it thus!’ and, ttfere- 
fore, here I must once’ more reiterate my former 
speech, an^ sly, lo roi s’avisora.” There was wit in 
the remark, tiiongh the poor pedant king bad little 
cause to look down upon tho wisdom of Jack and 
Dick. 

Tlio Hampton Court Conference was followed by 
an organised persecution ^ Puritanism in ati its 
forms, which lasted as long as regal absolutism, and 
until the oppressed faith at became victorious in 
the Long Parliament, The movement was sot on foot 
by a pj:oclamation of James, ordering nil ecclesiastical 
and civil officers to. do their duty in enforcing tho 
law» for^nformity, find admonishing all persons not 
to expect any further alteration in tho public service. 
James, mightily elated in having escaped fromfais Pres- 
bytegan teachers at home, and in playing the new 
part of English pontifex, informed his subjects that 
; “ he would neither let any presume that his own 
I judgment, having determined in a matter of this 
I weight, should be swayed to altexution by the frivolous 
suggestions of any light spirit, nor was he ignomnt 
of the inconvenience of admitting iiAiovation in 
' things onco settled by mature di^liberation.” It was 
a main characteristic of the proseoiition thus initiated 
that it was less made to inspire tenor than hatred 
and contempt, •^tho system pursueJ by the successive 
archbishops and bishops <wlio nan led oui the Stuart 
policy ef n pression being spoolali;^ fftrectod^ljp aggra- 
vate every mfference alr^^nxisting, yid to irritate 
every tender and sensiijjve fedtlng pf their antagonists. 
As strong antagonism to fhe Bomish faith was one of 
the essential features of Puritanism, the men of •the 
ruling ^iscopal faction made pertinent efforts •to 
offend fhis sentiment by studied coquetry with the 
abhonm religion, intxootiding insignificant priestly 
cetemonies of variousjkiads into th|} Anglian i^rvice, 
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and letting no <^portuiiity ti^ ehow that their wae denounced with an amount of ^jemdition ao 
sympathy Avas far more with Borne than with immense as to l)ecome incomprehensible in it^veiy 
Geneva* Another tenet on whioh the Furitans laid height and depth* The real crim# of Pf^nne was his* 
gr^i stress was the due observanco of the Sabbath, a being a rising man among the Puritans; and the Star 
principle not much attended to at first, but the im- Chamber, before which he was brought, had no 
portanco wf which was more and more dwelt upon difficulty in finding a pretence for •his condemnation, 
with the increase of perseoution against the new the bulky volume of several thousand pa^s whteh 
Mth. The leaders of the dominant *Cliurch of he liad sent into the world offering sentenced enou^ 
England might well have sympathised with their that could be pieced together for the purpo!H>. Ac- 
antagonists on this one point, yet so far from doing eordingly, the unhappy author of “ Histriomastix *' 
so they took great pains, here as elsewhere, to infiict was adjudged to stand twice in the pillory, to be 
wounds and stir up rancour. Bisljops high in favour branded in the forehead, to lose a portion of both his 
at cdurt opposed an^ derided the teachings of the ears, to pay a fine of five thousand pounds, and to 
“Sabbatarians,” arguing that tho commandment to sufier perpetual imprisonment. The Puritan writer 
rest on tho seventh (J^y was confined to the Hebrews, suffered the hideous punishment withoxit wincing, and 
and that tho observance of the first day of the week had no sooner got into the jail where he was to spend 
was but a modern institution, in no degree more the rest of his life, than, with dogged pertinacity, ho 
venerable than that of tHh other festivals of the began composing another botjk, less learned than the 
Church, or the season of iLent, stubbornly despised as “ Histriomastix,” but far moi'e secure against his 
“ popish ” by the Puritans. The disoussion of the sub- opponents. The occupation brought him a second* 
jec^soon grew into a hot controversy, in 'vfhich Jhmes time before the uteges of the Star Chamber, with 
as usual interforod with his pontifical authority, ap other Puritan dclinq[i;jcnts, Burton, a divine, and Bast- 
parontly for no other reason than to^vex OLid exas- wick, ‘a physician; and all of tlicm refusing to retract* 
perate his adversaMes. A -royal declaration was what tli^ had said or written,* tho vengeance of tho 
published, and ordered to be read in all the cliurchos despotic •court fell upon them with terrible force, 
of the kingdom, permitting “all lawful sjiorte and Prynne lost tho ronjf.indor of his ears, they being 
recreations ” on Sunday, after divine servioo, the list sawed off^ to the stump, with a portion of the chock 
of legal amusements, carefully enumerated, including adhering ; but he bent no more than Ixjf^re under tho 
archery, May games, and morrioe-danoc.h, but exclud- torture, and bis heroic behaviour while ho was undor- 
ing bull and bear-baiting. However, there was a going mutilation by the hangman was so gi*Dat as to 
clause attached to the behest of Jalhos^ as to the excite the deepest express! of sympathy from the 
manner iu which his subjects should <amu 80 them- crowds that witnessed the punishment. Having 
selves, b}' tho direction Aat only those should partici- been stintondfed to peipetual confinement ii^difforont 
pate in the shoutings drinking, and hoipping about to priAns, the three victims of episcopacy weie dragged* 
tho sound of fife and fiddle, who had been at church, oft* to Launoeston„Chcster, and Carnaivon castles ; bift^ 
so that “ lawful sportsj* wore made a premium on their reception by the poopTlo showing tlflt they were 
orthodox piety. It was* impossible for anypontifex, looked upon ai| martyrs in a good and gieat caftsc,, 
whether of Home or England, to go further in ecclosias they had to bo carried further away to the Channel 
tical legislation. • ^ ^ Islands, It was dimly felt, even by the Star Ctiar»bor 

Under Charles the porsecution against the Pjjnitans judges, that all England was fast becoming Punlau. 
increased in earnestness and intensity, partly on The volcanic upheaving of the masses gained over 
account of the strong and almost violent attachQaent to the new i;^igious ftiith “Was not long in coming, 
of the king to episcopacy, and partly and a still In loss than seven years^ after thp absolutist party 
greater extent through its becoming more and more in state and chur&h had wAaSed their vengeance 
visible that political aims were intimately interwoven upon Prynne and •his companions, there assembled 
with tho religious aspirations of the refonners. Tlhus, tlio Long Pailjament, visible unci potent result of 
oniei punishments, for the most trifling causes, were victorimis Puritanism. Conscious of their origin, * 
inflicted frequently upon conspicuous men among them, and the cause that had called them into being and 
Alexander Leighton, a distinguished divine, and would have to uphold them, the loaders of the great 
native of Scotland, having published a pamphlet assembly sot to attack ecclesiastical* tyranny oven 
against the- English hierarchy, was sentenced to be before they began tv'restliug with political despotism, 
publicly whipped and set in the pilloiy, to have one “He is a great stranger in JsraSsl,” exclaimed Lord 
side of his nose slif, one car cut off, and one side of Falkland at the opening of the session, “ whoknoweth 
his cheek biunded with a hot iron: the whole of this not that this kingdom hath long laboured under 
frightful torture was to be twic^ I'epfeated, first at many and great oppressions both id* religion and 
Westminster and next at Cheapside, after which the liberty ; and hii acquaintance here is not gaeat, or bis 
vmtim was to suffer perpetual imprisonment In tho ingenuity less, who doth not know and acknowledge 
Fleet, Anc^her suffe^gr, John Lilbume, a mere lad, that a great, if not a princinal of this, have been some 
condemned for dispersing P^Pgrs against the bishops, bishops and their adherents. Under pretence of uni- 
was whipped from the Fleet prison to Westminster, formify,theyhavebrouffl;|iiisuporstition and scandal; 
tqej*e in the pillory, and tortured afterwards. The tuider the titles ofr re^rence and decency, they have 
ornelties culminated in the treatment of ^William ^defiled our tlhurch white adorning our thurches. They 
Frynne, author%f ilie llistriomastix/* a book ^ntaiiv have iithedgininttand anise, and havsi loft undone the 
ing nothing worse tiian inve^htives agaimst stage plays, woikof the Gospel. They have made the conforming 
actorsf andj^oourt^ans, the oxi|tence of all of which to <yy)monies more important than tho conforming to ; 
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Ohmtiauity.’^ A oro^wd of orators fottowed in the 
wakes of Loifd Falkland, the vehemenoe of their 
epeeohes inAicatiug the energy of long pent-up 
^oonviotions, while the applause that followed them 
proved convincingly ^hat the Long Parliament was 
lieyond doubt, in ite Immense majority, the offspring 
ofsPuritaSiism. The heart of the assembly was touched 
^ a few wc^ from Sir Benjamin Eudyard, member 
for Wilton. “ We well know,” he criod, “ what dis- 
turbance hath been brought upon the church for vain 
petty trifles : how the whole church, the whole king- 
dom hath been troubled whore to place a metaphor, 
an altar. We have seen ministers, their wives, 
children, and families, undone against law, against 
conscience, against all bowels of compassion, about 
not dancing upon Sundays. Wliat do these sort of 

K riesta think will become of themselves when the 
[aster of the house shall come and And them thus 
beating their fellow-strvauts ? They have so brought 
•it to pass that, uij4er the name of Puritans, all our 
itligion is branded, and, under Vtf few hard words 
against Jesuits, all popery is counteftanced. Whoso- 
• ever squares his actions by ahy*iulo, either divine or 
human, he is a Puritars; whosoever would be governed 
by good laws, hq is a Puritan ; ho that wtU not do 
whatsoever the priosts would have him do, he is a 
Puritan. Their great work, tfleir master-piece, now 
is to ^ake all those * of the religion ’ to be the 
suspected party of the kingdom.” Having listened 
to a number of speeches like these, the Puritans of 
the House of Commons piocoedod to action ; and at 
thoir fourth sitting passed a resolution that the three 
outragcM^ictims of episcopacy and the S4ar Chamber, 

Prynne, JBurton, and BlfetwiA, should be forthwith 
•Vborated by warrant of the Speaker, ^with the endorsed 
stateni^nt talit they had be^ unjustly and tyrannically 
mutilated, branded, and imprisouedp It was a bold 
' step on the part of the Commons, but the people fully 
its urgency in the enthusiastic reception given 
to thi three martyr's of religion on their return to the 
capital. It was the first loud cry of joy and exultation | 
of victorious Puritanisms • 

The joy was Witimate^and yet th^e was some- 
thing strange ana tfhdiualous in ibis sudden victory 
of the new faith. As yet Puritanism, as existing in 
England, was based upon no actual embodiment of 
► any outward form of religion, but ‘a mero theory, 
bent chiefly upon negation. Even the title given to 
the followers of the new faith was a more nickname, 

^ fastened upoi^them by their antagonists ; while they 
themselves did not pretend h> l^long to any of the 
numerous creeds which thinking Enro|)o liad, 
split in its superb re's olt against Bomish priestcrail 
and superstition. Puritanism, like all the, other 
iiianifestationis of the* revolt at their commencement, 
from the J^me of WickliffiB down to and Luther, 
was moi*e a protest against falsehodfl and errAr 
than the settiug-up of positive dogmas of truth ; and 
though its champions lookid lovih^ly towards Genova, 
and lovi|igly, no less, towards Edinburgh, they wefe 
very from claiming t8 bo either Calvinists or 
Frfesbytoriaia.#As long as they were labotring under^ 

G rsecution (he^ituation was not entirely unnatural ; 

t it was necessary to be brought to an immediate 
e^d with the aohievement of victory, an4 on6 of the 
. * •• • 


first efforts of tboJLiong Parliament amsequently catae 
to to arrive at some sort of “bottlement of 
religion,” ekher by remodelling the national church, 
or, what seemed to be more in llie incliuatioTxs of the 
majority, by overthrowing it altogether and establish- 
ing Fresbytemuism in its stead. However Charles, | 
clinging to episcopacy with oven greater stubbornness i 
than to hw absolute power, resolutely refused all 
demands of thq Commons for ecclesiastics reform in a 
wiefer sense ; and ^t was not until parliament had 
taken the s wal'd in hand that any progioss could be 
made towards the great aim the Puritans had in 
view. In the meanwhile, for more than two years, 
no established form of worship Sxisted in tho country ; 
and though the service iq cathedrals was abolished 
for the most part .by aulhoritj^ of imrliainent, tho 
clergy in all the ordinaiy churches w^ero left to do 
v^ry much as they liljpd,at liberty to read the liturgy 
or abstain from it, to prcach^n canonical habits or in 
a Geneva cloak. But at last, the army of the Covenant 
having crossed the Border,* and given a mighty 
Impulse to the religious movement^ tlie Comiil(l)n8 
resolved^* that 4 Juch a government sliould bo settled 
in the Church as might bo mot|t agreeable to God*s * 
Holy Word, and most apt to pixxjure and preserve 
the |)eaco of the Church at home, and bring it into 
nearer agreement with the Church of S(5otland and 
the reformed Churches abroad.” An ordinance fol- 
lowed, bearing date the 12th of June, 16411, directing 
“the calling of an assembly of learned and g<Klly 
divines, and others, to be consulted with by tho par- 
liament for fettling the government and liturgy of 
the Church of England, and for vindicating and cleiiring 
the doctrine of the said church from false aspersions 
and inteipretations.” The decree bi ought iiitoexist- 
ouco a body famous underetho name of the West- 
minster Assembly. • 

The Westminster Assomblv held iU first meeting 
in the chapel of ITeriry VHf, on tho 1st of July 
I64d. It was composed of one hundrgd and twoiity- 
one ditinos, selected by the two houses of parliament, 
besides six deputies from Scotland, ten English peers, 
and*tweflty representatives of tho Commons. Among 
tho members were a few Episcopalians, such as the 
tenants of the sees of Bristol and Exeter, and tho 
primSto of England, Archbishop Usher, but tho vast 
majority of thorn were dcclai’ed Puritans, wjlh a , 
strong prepossession for the forms of Presbytetianism. 
The deliberation began by Archbishop Usher bringing 
forward a proposal for “ reduced episcopacy,” tiro 
ground woik of the solieme being that flicre should 
still bo bishops in name, but stripped of rank and 
secular distinctions, aud ^issisted in the administration 
of their dioceses by another council of clergymen. 
The plan was^ismissed at once, with a show of indigna- 
tion, as wore also tho idoas^of another party, tho extreme 
opponcyits of ^ho episcopal faction. • These wore tho 
ErastiauB, tollowers and discinles of Thomas Erastus, 
German physician, contemporary of Martin Luther, 
who maintained that the true ministers (jf Protestant 
Christianity ought to he nothing more than lecturers 
on morals and divinity, and tliat all religious confijrflx- 
nities ^Bould be voluntary associations, under tho 
power %nd direction of aBseteular magistrate. It was 
a heresy quite intolerable to tho i^mirors pf the 
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Btfiot Calvinistlc churob diMcioIine^nd the Erastians 
therefore were imdediAtoly silenced ; after wbi<^, to 
Hiippress further debate from either dhis or tho 
Episcopalian side, tho Westminster Assembly hastened 
to accept the, Presbyterian model, propo^ by tho 
(hputics ^I’om Scotland. On 8 l vote of tho HquSo of 
Commons, Sir Harry Vane and two other oommia- 
sionors were sent to Edinbtirgh, whore t-}ic>HtiljRciibed, 
on behalf of pai liament and the nation of England, to 
a document drawn up after tho arfoient Scottish (Jbve- 
nant, with a few slight alterations, and ontiilod the 
Memn League and Covenant It consisted of six 
artioloH. I’he tiist sot forth tlie lamentable condition 
of tho English church, and the deicnnination of the 
people and its representatives to relbnn religion, in 
doctrine, disciphnoy^rorship, and government, “ac- 
coi'cling to tho word of God and the example of the 
l>ost reformed churches.” ^In Jthe second clause, the 
signers of tho Covcnaijjt agreed to endeavour to 
bnng the church of Ood in the three kingdoms to the 
nearest conpmetion and uniformity in weligiom con- 
fession of faith, form of clnirch government, directory 
for worship, aiid catechising, go th%t we^ and our 
• brethren after us, jnay, as Jbretliron, live in faith 
and love, and tlio Lord may delight to dwell in the 
midst of us.” Tho remaining articles contained 
denunciations of Episcopacy and Pomanism, together 
with repeated formulas binding tho Covenanters to 
maintain tho nghts of “king and piuliament,” to 
expose “ malignants and incendiaries,” and to persist 
through life in upholding and spreading the principles 
of the Solemn Loa^ie. , * 

There was nothing in the great d()cument, which 
tliUH carac to form the basis of a new church in 
England, directly establishing Presbyterianism ; but 
all things wqre tendingtin that direction, as well in 
the ^»liticala8the ecclosiastical movement of tho next 
few years. More energetic, if not more earnest in«j 
their religious propagandism than their brethren in 
the south, the Soots strained every nerve to make tho 
kirk vieforious, and backed as its cause wafb by a 
]>oworful army, indispensable ii^ the overthrow of the 
oUl edifice of state and church, they failed nSt to 
gain their ends. After a long campaign of discussion 
and debate, extending over more than three years, 

1 ising and sinking in vehemence, and closely oon^ted 
with tho strife of the great armies in the field, the 
AVostminstor Assembly finally, towards tho end of tho 
year ld4d, concluded tho most important part of its 
labours. On tlie 11th of December, the produce of its 
activity, oigbodied in a large document called the 
Confession of Faith, was placed on the table of the 
House of Commons^ It contained in substance the 
principles forming tho basis of. the Church of 
iScotland, as laid down in the bookcof discipline, 
adopted by the followers of ^ John Knox in the pre- 
ceding century.,. Thftro was to be a* kirk |ession, 
consisting of the pastor and his elders, assembling 
oveiy week;* next tiy^ presbytery, or classes/^ 
weekly ineoting for devotion ef all the ministers and 
principal laymen of a groat town or district ; then the 
pi\ivinoial synod, to take cogniasanoe of eoelesiastioal 
matters wlthi% a voider range; and lastoflal} the, 
general assembly, forming tho superior ecclc^asticaJ 
cotu i, and representative and legislativo of the coiUh 
• • • ^ ^ 


bined clergjj and laity of tho church/ In propo6Xi3|! 
this now system of ecclesiastical polity for Eii|glEmd^ 
tho AVestminstor Assembly toolc very«foigh wodnfll 
The divines composing it dooioed formally^ oy the 
vote of a largo majority, not njerely that the Presby- 
terian form of government was best fitted for, and 
desired by, the people of tho country, but that it was 
tho injunction and precept of tho Gospel of 01iri||t, 
and, in fact, the only scriptural and lawful religious 
system, and that it had to be submitted to because it 
Was ordained by God. Tho House of Commons was 
little dispi^od to give its consent to Such doctrines, 
feeling naturally jealous to assist in tho foundation of 
a now power of spiritual jui’iadiction, coiled up in tho 
jure divino doctrines of Presbyterian churchmen, as 
greedy of authority to all appearance as the ministors 
of Jionie. HoweVor, the sagacious leaders of tho 
Long Parliament, always measuring with careful eye 
the nocoBsities of the moment, thought it injudicious 
to enter upon a quarrel with thejuivines which they» ; 
had callpd togetber to reform the church ; and befolc > 
cron tho latte# had^ handed in their confession of J 
faith, ‘they prepared a bill establishing Presbyterian-* 
ism in 'England by way of qjpporiment, tho preamble 
declaring “ that if upon trial it waj not found accept- 
able, it should bo reversed or amended.” Doth 
houses of parliamcnf passed the bill on the 6th of 
June, 1 646, with tho great fact steadily before their 
eyes, that on the 5th of May previous, King Charles 
had given himself up to the army of the Covenant. 

Though only “ upon trial,” the act of tho 6th of 
Juno tended to give a firm root to tho Presby- 
terian# church in England. It decreed that all 
parishes, and oth#r places ^Whatsoever, should 
brought under the exorcise of congregational, classical | 
provincial, and * national* assemblies, <%ho privates 
chapels of the^king anA the nobility only Uoing/ 
excepted from \heir jurisdiction, but compelled ijot 
the less to adopt tho Presbyterian mode of worfii^ipi 
Tho province of London, superseding tho aboient 
diocese, was to be divided into twelve classical elder- 
ships, each to contain frometon to twelve parishes ; 
while the different countess of England and Avalos 
wore to be divided 4nto proviiicei and subdivided into 
olassfoal elderships# It was ordered that the presby- 
tery of every parish should meet onco a week, the 
classical assemolies of each province once a month, 
and piovinoial assemblies twice a year. As to 
general assemblies, whose power was most feared by 
the astute politicians of the House of Ohmmons, it was 
deemed necessary 4o ojrcumscribo, if not their func- 
tions, at least their time limits ; %iid it was decreed J 
&ccoidingly, 4bat they should “ moot as often as they ^ 
ffoall ]3e summoned parliament, ancL to oontinw/ 
sitting as long .as the parliament shall diieet and 
appoint, and not otherwise/* The oonstitutiion of tho 
wious goveiftii^ bodies in the church was ^novided 
for in manner that every oongn^tional or 
parochial eldership lahouldr send not Im than twp, 
ahd not morellian four elders, besides one nainister, to 
the classical assembly >*t]fktoyery classical assembly 
within the* province should send tw(^ ni^isters, and 
'•riot less than few, wod net more thanTaine ruling 
elders to till “provincial assembly; and lastly, that 
two minsters and four e^uUng elders should 
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be d€(ptLted by every provincial aes^^Jiy to form ! 
tbe glnerat a^planee. 

^Ine scberite, car^ully elaborated as it was, met 
virith shipwreck almost as soon* as it was launched, 
being opposed to t^ religious sentiments of the 
great mass of the^ people, and welcome only to a 
poftion <ff the clergy^ In London alone the act 
wjfis partially •executed, but neglected all over the 
1 ‘est of the kingdom, tho commissionors appointed 
by parliament to mark out the new ecclesiastical 
districts carrying tho work no farther than dra^- 
ing up a few plans. In the IIouso (/ Commons 
itself, tho high tone adopted by tho Weslmiiister 
theologians — who, having dclivorod themselves of 
flio confession of faith, began to assume priestly airs, 
claiming, among others, authority for excommunica- 
tion — met with violent opposition. ‘‘ Master Speaker,’* 
cried Bulstrod© W'hitelock in tho course of one of those 
debates, “ tho assoii^bljr of divines have petitioned that 
•in every preshytoiiy, or pitsbyterian congregation, 
[ilistors or ruling members may k«ve the power of 
excommunication, and of suspending such as they 
* shall judge ignorant or scandalous persons from tho 
sacrament. Tho duty <if a pastor is to feed, and not 
io disperse and drive away the flock. ExcoiAmuni ca- 
tion is a total driving or thundering away of the 
party ^from all spiritual food Whatever, The best 
excommunication is for pastors, elders, and other 
people to oxcommunioato sin out of their own hearts 
atid conversations, and to suspend themselves from 
all works of iniquity.’* The words mot with boister- 
ous applause. 

'Hiat the proshy teriair form of cliuroh ♦government 
was net Suited to the*|^nius of the English pecmle, 
nccame apmront in loss than six mpnths after it had 
l)cen o1‘dcr!l&[ “upon trial.^I Disliked by the people, i 
.and *Mot supported by any slrongof motive than I 
clerical ambition, it was adopted by the House ox 
Cosamons solely as a matter of political expediency, 
ami h&d to fall, therefore, as soon as the cause which 
gave it momentary power ceased to exist. On the 
aOth of January, 1647, e^vori weeks after tho promul- 

S iion of tho confession oti faith, Kinl^Charles was 
ivered up to the ^rKamentary commissioners, and 
from that moment there was an end of all hopes which 
the Scotch might cherish to establish their ecclesias- 
tioai polity in England. However, Awhile defeated as 
a I'cliglous party, tho rreshytorians still remained a 
powerful political faction, though e^'on on this ground 
they were hafd pressed hy their successful rivals, 
the Independents. As in all tynell of vast social up- 
hoavings, so in tUb great struggle of tho English 
people against political and religions despotism,’ 
tlieories ruled strongj^ and in theory, if in nothing 
else, Independency could not but be acknowledged 
the tniest^hild of the Bdfbimation. Its fundamental 
prind^e, as simple as grand, was thai e-ftary assemblj^, 
congre^tion, or society of believers, united for 
religious fellowship and CBristiarf worship, is a perfect 
church ndthin itself, possessing full power to regular 
its own affeirs, and me of Jlllaxtamal control. The 
first refomnsrs^ho stood forward to a<?<rooate tho^ 
principle were» the Baptists, wjio jgrew rather 
nijmpinuB under Edward vl., and they wo followed, 
in the reign of Elisa^th> by the so-called BroWnists, 
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diiforing from ^ tljern on no very important poiifts, 
except in retaining infant baptisla. It was to the 
Brownista that the afterwards famous name of Inde- 
pendents was first given, though, like tho api>cllation 
Puritan, not at all with their consent. Jn a memorial 
which they addressed to the Long Parli^mont, in 
1644, they rejected the title with energy, sa 3 M]ig, 
*‘Tliat*proiad and insolent title of Indopendoncy Was 
affixed unto us^as our claim, tho very sound of which 
conveys to all Vuenh apprehensions tho challenge of 
an exemption of our churches from all subjection and 
dependence, or rather a ti'umpet of defiance against 
whatever power, spiritual or civil, which we do 
abhor and detest.” In the Westminster Assembly, 
tho Independents, Icnownjis “dissenting brethren,” 
were represented •by not moi^ than eight or ton 
members, whose influence was still more weakened by 
internal dissensions, pneiialf of them holding to the 
tenets of the Brownists, a^ the other to the still 
more democratic dogmas of tlie Gorman Erostians. 
But tlie lattsr, after a short while, wote either crushed, 
6 r went over into the ranks of tho di^jipTos of Bober t 
Brown ; ^hilo-Jrom among tho small hut vigorous 
knot of “ dissenting brethren,” .there (same forth an 
enthusiastic chief, Thomas Goodwin. Do was joined 
soon after by another champion of the same faitli, 
John Owen, and thus arose, in the words of Anthony 
k Wood, “ the two Atlases and patriarchs of Inde- 
pendency.*' ^ 

Owing in part to superior leadership, and in part 
to the fact ofi tho now religious and political party 
being joined by nearly all the eminent soldiers of tho 
civil war, Oliver Ci'omwell at tho head of them. 
Independency soon developed jtself in tJio most 
extraordinary manner. In the Long Poiliamciit at 
first not a single voice pleaded its cause, but it^ rose 
into favour in a very snort •time through the 'Veil- 
timed opposition which tho “ dissenting brethren ** of 
the Westminster Assembly made to the Vresbj^torian 
majority. “ It is inconvenient,” one 9 ! them, Philip 
Nyo, frankly told his ambitious colleagues, “ to 
nourish high ecclesiastical authority in a Conimon- 
wealm ; is a thing not to be endured. Men aro 
already troubled to think whether a presbj^tcry shall 
be set up jure divino ; and no wonder, for if it be, it 
will ^row BO as to become as big as the civil power. 
When two vast bodies are of equal amx)litudo, 1 f they 
disagree it will be naught, hut if they agree it will 
be worse.” Opinions such as these were too muclr in 
harmony with those of the great parliamentary leaders 
not to attract immediate attention; and the Pres- 
byterian divines making some efforts to rid them- 
selves of their Independent advcrsaiies in the 
Assembly, the latter found imniod>iato protectors in 
the House ofoCommons, and even among tho lords. 
Glad to find a pretext for interfering* in the doings of 
their eqplesiabiic rivals, the twIJ bouses, in September 
1644, passed* a bill for the j^rmation of a “Grand 
Committee of Acoommodat^,” to consist of a few 
divines, but more laynfon, directed ” to take into con- 
sideration the differences of the opinions of the 
members of the Assembly in point of Church goV^- 
mentj titfid to attempt an union, if f)ossft)lo.” The 
ohiefa dt the Independents were first to bo called 
before the “ Grand Committee,” and advocated their 
^ — f • 
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oanee waimly» demanding above everything toleration 
and liberty of coxjCBCienoe, They agreed, they said, 
in many points with the Preabyt6riaua;«and all they 
prayed for was, that they might not be forced into 
aubjection to them, and be placed under the jurisdic- 
tion of mink^rs and elders whose authority to rule 
men’s fauh they oould no nibre admit than that 
claimed by Komish cardinals and Anglican bishops. 
On this account they claimed to bo exemptM from 
the Presbyterian courts, or “ classes/'^ which it Mvas 
proposed to erect in every parish, and to have liberty 
granted to them to withdraw from tbo established 
churches, and to form congregational cliurches pos- 
sessing ecclesiastical'' authority within themselves, 
and subject only to parliament. The majority of the 
Westminster Ai^emWy ohergcticp-lly opposed these 
demands, insisting upon conformity to the creed they 
advocated, and claiming Iheuassistance of the govern- 
ment to suppress all schism. "^Aiter lengthened dis- 
cussion, often violent, be&e the “ Grand Committee,” 
the latter dissolved itiielf, whereupon Ilou 3 e of 
Coumons quietly dropped the matter, abstaining from 
further religioift legislation. Thus Prosbyterians and 
. 1 ndependents were le/t tt> continue tneir own battle, 
unhindered by tbo arm of soeuW power. 

The battle, fought on the field of politics as much 
as on that of religion, lasted but a comparatively 
short time, won, almost by storm, by the Independents. 
I’ho^igh numerically small, they liad the inestimable 
advantages of a gieat cause and of leadcts equal to it, 
against which no opposing eloiuouts ^uld hope to 
prevail. Before even monarchy had^ finally suc- 
cumbed, and while yet Presbyterianism was engaged 
ill a grewit attempt t(j raise itself with a throne on its 
buck, Oliver Cromwell joined the Independents, 
biiuging with him notconJy the power of a great 
imm^ but the proof that the concentrated intelligence 
of the nation, represented in men such as his Iron- . 
sides, under the traiiq) of whoso feet an old world 
had fallen into dust and a new one arisen, wore 
partisans and fchaminons of tho latest phase wf Jbo- 
tostantism. And if CioinwolPs Recession showed that 
Ihinking England was with Independency, ik^t lei^s so 
did that of a man equal to him, if not superior in 
mental stature, flohu Milton. Cromwell did scarcely 
more with his victorious sword< than Milton wiUi his 
inspired pen, for the new cause. In 1644, while the 
tide of both popular sympathy and political power 
seemed to nm strongly m favour of Presbyterianism, 
Milton, from his little honso in Barbican, where he 
taught tradesmen’s children Latin and aritl^metic, 
launched forth a treatise, called “ Areppagitica, a 
speech to the parli^ent of England for thp liberty 
of unlicensed printing,” Tho main object of the 
work was to advocate freedom of tho gross, but this 
itself Milton represented as but one small oflfshpot of 
freedom of conscience^. IC said ho,-'** it came to 
inquisitioning again, and licensing, and that are 
so timorous of oursolvesi^’ji^id suspicious of all men, as 
to fear each book, and the shaking of every leaf, befor^ 
we know what the contents are— if some, who but of 
lat«*vero little better than silenced from preaching, 
shaTl now to silonoo us fiom reading? ^xcept 
• what they please — it cannot bo guessed vJat is. 
intoudod by some but a second tyranny over learning, 
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which will soon put it out of controvetsy th^t bidiops 
and presbyters are tho same to us, bolm in navie and # 
thing.” The words made deep impression, fcr 
already all the refiecting men of \he nation had oonib 
to be afraid of the rise of a new form of spiritual 
despotism, and Milton’s note of alarm, therolbre, 
stirred up the host of detenders of advanced 
testantism. The city of London, thoughjdevoted more . < 
than any other place in England to uie I^esbyter^Lti 
cause, made a show of opposition against it ; and on 
parliament passing, in 1046, a hill lor the establish- 
ment of a presbytery among them, tho inhabitants 
brought numerously signed petition against it. 

•In other parts of the kingdom tlio resistance was 
greater still, leading to tho Presbyterian establish- 
ment never getting into actual existenoe. Its soul, , 
tho simple faith of Calvin and Knox, continued to 
expand and flourish, but its body, the rigid kirk 
system, was rejected by tho people of England. 

A\ith the casting out of the Pre%byteiians from th«fc 
House of and the est^iishmeut of “tho 

Hump,” came the final victory of Independency over 
all its enemies, Btit like every gieat victory it* 
(xmtained within itself tlie goi^n of defeat and decay. 

As retiia 4 :ked by a gieat writer, “Tho general fate of 
sects is to obtain a high reputatioif for sanctity while 
they are oppressed, «nd to lose it as soon as they 
become powerful : and tho reason is obvious. It is 
seldom that a man enrolls himself in a proscribed 
body from any but conscientious motives. 8uch a 
IxHiy, therefore, is composed, with soaiocsly an ex- 
ception, of sincere persons. The most rigid discipline 
that can bOftenforced within a religious society is a 
very feeble instruiijpnt of purification wh^m •compared 
with a littlo sharp prosecution from without. \\Jpl 
I may be certain that very*fow persons lasot seniously 
impressed by rol^ious convictions applied for baptism ^ , 

, i^hilo Diocleti^ was vexing tlie churoli, or joined’ 
themselves to Protestant congregations at tho risj^’of 
being burned by Bonner. But when a sect bqpomos 
powerful, wlicn its favour is the road to riches and 
digiiities, worldly and ambityms men crowd into it, 
talk its laugudge, conform^Btrlctly to its i itual, mimic 
its peculiarities, and frequently go beyond its honest 
membero in all thp outward indications of Koal. , Ao 
discernment, no watchfulness on the part of ecclesias- 
tical rulers, caiF prevent the intrusion of such false i 
brethren. Tlio tares and the wheat must grow to- 
gether. Soon the world begins to find out that the ^ 
godly arc not better than other men, aad argues, with 
some justice, that, if not better, they must be much 
worse. In no long tifue all those* signs wlijch were 
^nnerly rcggiTded as chai'actoristic of a saint are 
regarded as characteristic of a knave,” Thus it was, 
as with all religious soots, so with the^hdependents. 
From the moment they hadp raised themselves to be a 
powerful par^, jvielding sceptre and sword, corrup- 
tion crept in among tho lx>dy,-aud no lon^r satisfied * 
with that free exercise of religion towards which all 
their former endeavours liad been directed, they 
claimed' to bO masers in«all things. Cromwell, fur 
above, beret as in everything else, o^the men of his 
l&ction, long withstood the pressuie put upon him to 
make the lUdepefident creed, as dominant as Epis- ^ 
copacy iad^boen, and as Presbyterianism aimed to % 
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But it iu jvain lie kept repeatixjg to that lie \ 
cousijbred his authority in the nation hut as that of a 
unstable, wli&se duty it was to maintain pe^ and 
quietness among all classes and individuals, and to sot 
not one above the otfior. However, his supporters 
and fiiends, or, id some instances, enemi^ in the 
gqfte of friends, continued storming in upon Cromwell, 
till at l^t, ih bheor weariness of heart, a few months 
before his death, he gave his reluctant assent to one 
of their demands, that of holding a synod, in order to 
prepare a new Confession ot Faith in the Indeponderil 
sense* The permission was given in tlie/summer of 
1658, and on the 29th of September following, three 
weeks after the great Lord Protector had gone to his 
eternal rest, while his waxen effigy was lying exposed 
to the public gaze at Somerset House, the Indo- 
pondent synod mot at the neighbouring palace of the 

There wore ropresonted in the synod above one 
1)undred congregatirms, st>ine of them by ministers, 
but the majority by lay dolegateff/^^ Those jdid not 
.represent, however, the total fij^-iength of the Indo- 
I»endent Church, for a great many congre^itions 
throughout England lAd*refused to take part in the 
synod, arguing, with great justice and incontro- 
vertible logic, that such an assenibly had no right to 
exist, being opposed to the fundamental ^princix>le 
of tlielr belief, that of absolutely free and unfettered 
Christiau worship. The first step of the synod was 
to appoint a committee, headed by the tw'o groat 
leaders of the Independonts, John Owen and Thomas 
Goodwin, to draw up a statement of their principles, 
which Wt« accomplished in little more fhan tl week, 
^nd risnlt(‘d in the publication of a docuAent 
A Heclaj’ation, of the faith and^ Older 
, , owiK^l and practised in the Congregational Churches 
•in England, agreed upon and consented to by theyr 
elders and messengers, in Ihoir meeting at the feavoy, 
OctnW 12,1658/’ Though not entirely in accord 
with The first principles of Independency, tlVo mani- 
festo was imbued througliout Avitli a fine spirit of for- 
l)earance, containing at Ibast afi approac;^ towards the 
* gi eat doctrine of ^bsolute<ieedom of conscience and 
religious toleration, ft was doclaTed in the preface, 


supposed to be \!sritten by John Owen, ** that amdng \ 
all Christian states and churches^ there ought to be \ 
a mutual forbearance and indulgence to saints of all » 
persuasions that hold fast the necessary foundations 
of faith and holiness,” and also, “that* all professing 
Christians, with th^ir errors, which aisp purely 
spiritual, and entrench and overthrow not civil 
socioty,»arc*to be borne with, and permitted to enjoy 
ordmanoos anc^ privileges according to their light, as 
fully as any of tlieir bretliren who pretend to the 
greatest orthodoxy/’' As to tlio organisation of Indiv 
pendent, or Congregational churches, it was affirmed 
tliat the only ofiioe-bearers should be pastors, leaders, 
ciders, and deacons: synodical authority was dis- 
claimed in the abstract, but the i^sociation of the 
various churches for general purposes and mutual 
counsel was stioiigly recommended. Tjje Declara- 
tkm of the Faith ” was delivered to Richard Crom- 
well, on behalf of tiio syiipd, by Goodwin. ^“We 
present to your Highness what wo have done,” said 
the Iftador (k the Ind(pondent&^ “ and\;ominit to your 
frust the common faith once deliver^ to the sadits. 
The Gos]?el and the saving truths of it aie a gteat 
endowment, bequeathed by Christ himself at his* 
ascension, and committed to tlio trust of some in the 
nation’s behalf— committed to my trust, saith Taul, 
in the name of the ministers — and wo look at the 
magistrate as custos utriusque tabular, and so commit 
it to your trust, as our chief magistrate, to coivito- 
nance and to propagate/’ 

The “ patriJU-ch of Independency,” when uttcrbig 
these words,* greatly misunderstood his time. Inde- 
pendency, as a power in the state, ruling and sway- 
ing men’s minds by secular anlhonty, was dead, and 
it was beyond the influonco of any chief magistrate 
to countenance and to propagate it. But Ejiiswpacy 
and Prosbytoriauism were iiJd)wiso dead, and aHeody 
“tlio waves of a new tide of humanity were closing in 
upon the ground which they bad filled. From out 
the tumult and conflict of opinions, dogmas, aim prin- 
cix)les,*all htiiving towaids the sun of truth, yet all 
obscuring it by the# mists of intolerance, there was 
springing, gradually but surely, the substance of a 
higher taitli,faither from churches but nearer to God, 
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• CHAPTER IV. 


^tonr of Uteratnro, Bde^oo, 


i, and Art, ftrom the Aocotiion of Jamei I., A.1). 1008, to tlio BinolUioii of tho 
Commonwoalth, AJ). 1660. ^ 


Times of civil war and deep social convulsions arc 
seldom periods in wliicli writers, Mien uf science, ‘and 
artists, can liopo to flourish ; iievertlioloss, England 
has no brighter period in iho annals of lior literature, 
and fk\l that constitutes the higher development of 
the spiritual faculties, ••than the first half of tiio soven- 
toontli century. No nation of whom record is had in 
history ever produced and gave to tho world at the 
same epoolx three names loftier in the realms of the 
mind than tho noble triumvirate of SJiakospeare, 
Bacon, and Milton. The greatest poet of all ages, and 
tlio greatest philosopher of English race, expired 
within a decadorof each^othor, and eight years l^fore 
Shpkespoare, eighteen before Bacon died, Milton was 
horn. Shakespjare wrote neaily tho whole of his 
, most sublime dramaB’<-as far as has been ^soovored 
tlirough tho obscurity that surrounds everything 
connected with liis meteor-liko existence — after tlio 
accession of the Stuarts to tho English tha'one; 
Bacon's chief career as autlior and philosopher fell 
entiioly within the same period; and Milton com- 
merfeed Ins “ Paradise Lost” before the edifice of tho 
Commonwealth had crumbled into diisf, if England 
<JOuld lay claim to nothing else than to have been the 
mother of these throe men within a generation, she 
would, on this ground alone, have a right to stand 
foioniost among the nations of the earth. 

However weak and contemptible in other respects, 
tlie tMm successors of E^zabetn both imitated her in 
fostering litemturc in its various foms, though more , 
for tho gratification of their ovrii vanity than for any 
higher purpose. Long before his coming to England, 
King James c^xhibited great partiality for dramatic 
])erformanoes, and as early as tho year 1589 tliere 
was a company of mitors, kno'^n as “his maje^ity's 
players,” at tho Scottish court. Ton years later the 
king licensed a company of comedians at Edinburgh, 
amidst the outcries of the stern Presbyterian mini^tera, 
who compelled the poor actors, when James made 
' his way southward to his higher destination, to follow 
him on tho road. To judge from the various 
accounts of tho revels, the dramas of “ Master William 
Shakespeare*' were. in high estimation at the new 
English codvt. From November, 1604, to March, 

J 605, not loss thai\; six of them were played before 
tho king at Whitehall ; and it is reported t^t James, 
In token of his admiration of the au^or, had the 
boundless condescension to write to nim a letter 
“ wilh his own hai\d.” Tho poet ‘^requited the 
courtesy, as is eurmibcd, in a manner as only ho could 
requite it, bjF tho j^^pous picture of tlie lino of 
Stuart kuigs in the vision of “«Maobeth — 

** Wliy do you show mo this?— A fourth ?— Start, eyes ! 

* IVhat I Wiil the line stretch out to tho cradk of doom ? 

^Another yet F-^A Bovwith ?— I’ll see no more I i „ 

Ami vet the d|hth appearii, who hears a glass ^ 

Which shows me many more.* And some I sch) 

Tli|t twofold ^aUs and trebie soeptress carry * ' 
e 0 , 


But tho grandeur of poetry such as this was rather 
thrown away upon tlio British Solomon ; and there is 
i^sason to believe that not long after heaping the 
unmeasurable lionour upon the poet’s head, of send* 
ing him an' Autograph letter, he was very near casting 
him into prison for daringly presuming to play the 
part of a king on the stage. Certain .it is that 
Shakespeare did not remain in London for more than 
three years after the accession of James, preferring 
iho silence of tho banks of tho Avon to the 
neighbourhood of a court and the worship of a 
monarch who could not bo pleased without degrada-r 
tion, and not bo ^flendod without'*dangor. 
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While the dramatic works of Shakespeare have 
become the household property, not only of a®l tho 
English-speaking races, but of tho nations of the 
civilised globe, another class, of his productions, the 
sonnets and oinall lyrical .tioems, remained compara- 
tively unknown until modor.i iiftes. Tho sonnets 
of Shakespeare, onechundred and fifty-four in number, 
were first printed in 1609, by Thomas Thorpe, a 
boi^seller, who*prefixed to the volume he issued a 
dedication of the most enigmatical character. It 
ran : “ To the only begetter of those ensuing sonnets, 
Mr. W. H., all happiness, and that eteifnity promised 
by our ever-living p^t, wisheth the well-wisliing 
, adventurer in setting forth. T. -T.” Endless 
.fectures havj^ been made as to tho person thus 
immortalised under tlio initials of ** Mr.^. H.;** but 
nothing approaching to certAinty; or even high 
probability, hat. ever been* discovered, thqjigh there 
lir littie doubi. tjiat the poet's own life was reflected 
in mnat, if not all of them. Like ovetything else that 
flowed fbom the peti of tfle *^bard of Avon,*^ the 
sdnnets. are full of sublime beauty, as may, bo seen 
from the foll<hvmg ipeotmSns ^-* 

• V - * 

‘ « ** When to file aesaioiis of sweet silent thought 
1 suminpa up Bsnseiphtsiaoe of things pisst, 

I sigh tlie lack of many a thing I sought,*. 

Ahd igith old woes new wail my dear time’s wado ; ' 
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^ The& can t drown an eye, nnased to How,^ 

Jfat inoetbns firiends hid in death's dateloM night* 

And wee^afireah love’s long-since-canooU’d woe^ 

0 And moan the enpenae of many a vanish'd sight. 

** Then can I grieve at grievances foregone. 

And heavily from wpe to woe tell o'er 
The sad account of foie-bemoaned moan, 

^ •* Whilst 1 new pay as if not paid before. 

• Bulk if the while I think on thee, dear friend, 

• All loasds are restored, and sorrows end.” 

** Oh how much more doth beauty beauteous seem, 

By that sweet ornament which truth doth give t 
The rose boks fiur, but fairer wo it deem 
For that sweet odour which doth in it livo. ^ 

** The canker-blooms have full as dbep a dye, 

As the perfumed tincture of tho roses, 

Hang on such thorns, and play as wantonly 
When summer’s breath thoir masked buds disdosos ; 

“ Bui; for thoir virtue only is their show. 

They live uuwoo’d and unrespectod fade ; 

Die to themselves. Sweet roses do not so ; 

** Of their sweet df>atdB are sweetest odours mode ; 

(j And so of you, beauteous aad lovely youth, 
w When that siiali Tado, my verse dis^ your truth." 

' «■ I ■ j ^ 

• ** No longer mourn for mo when I am dead, 

Than you shall hear the surly sulbn bell 
Give warning to thiSwgrld, that I am fled 
From this vile World, with vilest worms to dwdl 1 
••Nay, if you read this lino, remember not 
The hand that writ it : for I love you so, 

^That I m your sweet thoughts would be fo(rgo|, 
it thinking on me then should make you woo. 

** O if (I sa^ you look upon this verse. 

When 1 perhaps compounded am with clay, 

Do not so much as my poor name rehearse j 
•* But let your love even w-ilh my life decay ; 

Ticst tho wise world should look into your monn, 

Am4 mock you with ma after 1 am gone." • • 

. * • 

• » *' Then hate mo when thou wilt ; if over, now ; 

Now wjule t)ie world is bent my detfls to cross, 
t .Iran with the spite of forChno, malce me bow, 

• And do not drop in for an after-loss ^ • 

. “ Ah 1 do not, when my heart hath ’aenpod this sorrow, 

^ CJome in tlie rearward of a conquer d woo ; 

Jtvive not a windy night a rainy morrow. 

'fo linger out a purposed overthrow. 

•• If thou wilt leave me, do not leave mo lost, 

When other petty gridlh have done their ^ito, 

But in the onset oomo; sg shall I taste ^ 

At first the veiy ifomt of Fortune’s might ; 

And other strains of woo, which now seem woe, 

Compared with loss of thee, will not seem so.” 

In the smaller lyrics of Shakespeare, *one of the most 
remarkable features is the smoothness of verse, as in 
the song in ** ^ucli Ado About Nothing 

<*Sigh no mors^ ladioa sigh uosmore; 

Men wors deceivers evdt ; 

One foot in sea, and one on shora « * 

To one thing constant never : * 

• Then sigh not so, ^ 

Tkit bt thim go, 

And be you bUdband bonny; « 

Ckmvertiiig all your sotmds of woe « • 

Into, Hey uonny, nonny. ^ 

Sing no more dittiesi sing ne more 
Of dumps so duUimd heavy ; • 

•The fraud of men wag over so. 

Since summer first was leaiy. 

TBsn be^h not so,” &c. • 

Cbomingly easy and soft-flowing* lik5\^ise are the 
rfeses in As You Like It ^ • 

. • 


Wnder greon-woTHl tree * I 

who loves to lie with mo, * 

And tune his merry note 
Unlo the sweet bird’s throat, 

Come hither, come hither, come hither ; 

Hero shall ho see ^ 

No enepiy ^ 

But winter and rough weatlicr. 

j ''Who doth ambition shun, 

And bves to livo i’ tho sun ; 

Becking tibo food ho eats. 

Ami pleas’d with what he gets, 

Come hither, come hitlier,” tSre. 

Tho second in tho august triumvimto of Ei?glish 
writers and thinkers, Francis '’Bacon, brought forth 
the greatest of his works a few years aft-er Shakespear<^ 
had been laid in tl^o grave! lu"162i) ho gave to tho 
world his sti^endous system of philosophy called 
the “Novum Organum/’icontinuation of a previous 
publication entitlod, Instaurution Scientiarum,** or 
tho^Jnstauration of tho Scio?ioos, In the preface to 
the t‘ Novum Organum,” which was dedicated to 
King James, Bacon stated that ho had been engaged 
for thirty yea^-s upon tho work, '^so as I mado 
no haste;*' adding, “and the ^reason that I have, 
published it now, gjiocially being imperfect, is, to 
speak plainly, because I number my days, and would 
have it sav^.’* The loading idea of Bacon's pbiltn 
Bophy is expressed in the first chapter of tlio book, in 
which ho says, “ Man, who is tho servant and in^ter- 
pretor of nature, can act and undemtaud no farther 
than he has, ^ther in operation or in contemplation, 
observed of the method and ovd(T of nature.” Then, 
alluding to the scant aid which tho useful arts luul 
yet derived from soionco, and tlio, small improvement 
which scionco had received from its practical students, 
he continues : “ But whence can arise such vaguoness 
and sterility in all tho physical systems which'liavo 
.hitherto Existed in tho world? It is not cej’tainly 
from anything in nature itself, •for tho stcadiuoss and 
regularity of the laws by which it is govoincd clearly 
rnai’k 4hem out as objects of cortaiVr and precise 
knowledge. Neither^ can it arise from any want of 
abilfty kr those who have pursued such inquiries, 
many of whom have boon men of the highest talent 
and genius in the ages in which they lived ; and it 
can Sreroforo arise from nothing else but the per- 
verseness and insuifieiency of tho methods that have ^ 
been pursued. Men have sought to mako a world 
from their own conceptions, and to draw from their 
own min^ all tho materials which ilrey employed ; 
but if, instead of doing so, they had consumed expe- 
rience and observation, they would have had facts, and 
not opinions, to reason alrontji and might have 
ultimately arrived at tho knowledge of the laws 
I which govern tho material world,” In desoribing 
the causes which are apt to lead reason astray in the 
search after knowledge, 'Baoopu dwglls, with a rare 
insightTinto the workings of the mind, upon tho vast 
structures of prejudice heap§^ up by successive ages, 
■^hich, without figurativeness, he denominates “idols 
and then goes on to expound and exemplify his 
own method of philosophical inquiry, bound up in 
the pi^pt, “ to generalisso, slowly, going from par- 
ticular«thmgs to Ihose vh^ are but one stop more 
general, from those to otliers ot ^^till greater extent, 
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artd so on 'to Bueh as arc ntiivora^l/’ The achieve- 
monts of Bacon are lucidly summoi-ized by Heniy 
Hallain. “ This wonderful man,” he says, “ in sweep- 
ing round the champaign of universal science with his 
powerful genijia, found as little to j)raiso in the recent | 
as in thoj^ncient methods of in’yfestigating truth. He | 
liked as little the empirical presumption of drawing 
conclusions from a partial experience, as*' the sopliis- 
tical dogmatism which relied on im warranted ai^ioms 
and verbal chicane. All, he thought, was to be con- 


but such r.B enjoyed, themselves without having 
respect to the government of the world; vl^herein 
they say he did temporize, though in soSret he tfiough;jj 
there was no God ; but certainly he is traduced, for 
biswords are noble and divine: *'Non Doos vulgi 
nogare profanum ; sed vulgi opiniones Diis applicare 
profanuin.” Plato could have said no more ; 
although he had the confidence to detoy the admiuis*- 
tratlon, he had not the power to deny the nature. 
The Indians of the west have names for their par- 


struotod anew; the investigation of facts, their ‘licular gods, though they have no name for God ; as 
arrangement for the purposes of inquiry, and the if the heathens should liave had the names Jupiter, 
proo.*8s of eliciting from them the required truth. Ax)ollo, Mars, &c./ but not the word Deus, which 
And for this ho saw that, above all, a thorough shows that even, those barbarous people have the 
pui'gation of tlig mind itself would be necessary, by notion, though they have not the latitude and extent 
pointing out its familiar errors, their sources, and of it; so that against atheists the voiy savages hike 
their remedies.” part with the very subtlest philosopliers,” 

Among the smaller works of Bacon, his “ Essays” Inferior in wealth of imaginatirm and command of 
met, during his life time ,fi8 well as subsequently, with expression to Shakespeare, and below Bacon in range 
the greatest popularity. They arc the small com of of thought and power ot analysis, yet still an authoi* 
the great philosMphorVmiiid, or in his owfiwordjf, they and a tlnnker of the first magnitude, towering hijgh 
“ (iome homo t 9 .^ men’s business and bosoms, for, like on his own pedestal of glory, stands the author of 
the late new halfpence , the pieces ani'i smaU and the “Pai^dise Lost.” John Milton, greatest of English 
silver is good.” One of the noblest of tliese essays is ifuets, by universal admissuin!} next to Shakespeare, 
that bcaiing the number sixteen, and entitled “Of was borh in the city of London, op the 9th of Decem- 
Atlioism.” “I had rather believe,” it begins, “all the ber, 1608, the son of a scrivener, or notary. Of his 
fables in the legend, and the Talmud, and the Alcoran, earliest education. Milton himself says, in one of his 
than that this universal frame is without a mind ; and, troatises,*called “ the Reason of (church Government,” 
theg^efore, God never wrought miracl’^ to convince published in 1041, “1 had from ray first years, by 
atheism, because his ordinary works convince it. It the ceaseless diligence and care of my falher, whom 
is true, that a liftle philosophy inclineith man’s mind God recompense, been exercised to the tongues and 
to atheism, but depth in philosophy britogeth men's some sciences, as my age would suffer, by sundry 
minds about to religion ; for while tlie mind of man mabto. s andl^eachers, both aUiome and in +ho schools.” 
lookoth upon soooml causes scattered, it may some- In '1625, when little more than sixteen, the pobtwent 
times rest in them, and go no further; but when it to Cambridge, wjiero, as he records, “for seven yeals 
behddetli the chain of them confederate, and linked I studied the learning and'' arts wont to bto taught, far 
together, it must noeds^fly to Piovidenco and Deity: from all vice, a;id approved by all good men. even 
nay, even that school which is most accused of till having taken what they call the master s degree, 
atheism doth most demonstrate religion, 4hat is, the and that with praise, I vvent home.” His original 
school of Lciuj-ix^pus, and Democritus, and Epicurus ; intention had been to enter the church, but ife now 
for it is a thousand times more credible tnkt four changed his mind, and devoting himself to literature, 
mutable elements, and one impmtable fifth essence, [ 
duly and eternally placed, need no God, thah that an 
army of infinite small portions, or seeds unplaced, 
should have produced this order and beauty without 
a divine maibhal. The Scripture saith, “ Tlib fool 
hath said in liis hcfirt, There is no God it is not 
said, “ The fool hath thought in his heart so as he 
rather saith it by rote to himself, as that ho would 
have, than that he can thoToughly believe it, or bo 
persuaded ^ it ; for none deny there is a God, but 
those for whom it maketh tliat there wore no God, , 

It appeareth in nothing more, that atheism is rather 
in the lip than in^tbe heart of man, than by this, that ; 
atheists will ever bo talking of thatibcir opinion, as | 
if they fainted in it within j;hemselves, and would be 
glad to bo streagtheled by the consent of others; 
nay more, you shall ^have atheists strive to get 
disciple^!, as It faroth other sects; and, which 
is most of all, you shall have fcf them that will suffer 
for atheism, and not recant ; whereas, if they did 
tiljjy think that there were no such thing as God, 
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lur U.LX1UAKIU, aim nyt wiiQi'cas, ii fcuey uiu ^ 

tiljjy think that there were no such thing as God, he went to 4ivo for the next five yearsemth his father, 
why should they trouble themselves? Epi^ilrus is ^who had given up cRy busine^ and taken a 
charged, that he did but dissemble for his bredit's house in thl quie* little village of Horton, in Buck- 
“ ' ' inghantehi^e, **At my father's country residence, 


sake, yhen^hei^aflSrmed there were blessed natures, 


0 
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MUton goes on to relate, “ whither ho bed retired in 
his oJ4 ago, T,* with every advantage of leisure, spent 
a complete holiday *in turning over the Greek and 
Latin writers ; not but that sometimes I exchanged 
the country’’ for the tawn, either for the purpose of 
buying •books, or fbV that of learning something new 
in %iatbeAatics and in music, in which scioncos I 
thjen delfghted:” It was during this time he pro- 
duxsed, among other compositions, his descriptive 
poems of “L* Allegro’* and **I1 Ponseroso/* his 
Arcades” and his “ Comus.” ^ In the spring of 163/ 
Milton lost his mother, and in the summer of the 
same year one of his most intimate friends, who was 
drowned off the coast of Wales, both which events 
affected him so much, tliat to get change for his grief 
he set off on a tour over the continent of Europe, 
chiefly through Italy, where he remained for more 
than a year. Returning home, the poet, whose 
means' by tliis tinw9 fiad probably been very much 
teduoed, he having never yo! earned tlie least income 
fd!’ himself, took lodgings “ in St. BMJ^e’s chniohyard, 
^neai' Fleet Street,” and there s^t up a small school, 
which ho removed soon after to a house in Barbican. 
Ho now began to tallb 4he most active interest in 
politics, writing pamphlets and larger worlfs, all of 
the most decided republican gharacter. In 1647, 
with diminished resources, having lost his aged 
falher* and taken unto himself a wife, Milton removed 
to a smaller dwelling, situate in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
Still keeping up his little school, he henceforth threw 
himself more and more into the national struggle, 
going so far in, his zeal as to advocate the execution 
of the kiug. While CWles stood bofor® his Judges 
AVdfetminster, Miliorr issued pamphlet, wRioh 
itng ftjr and wide through Jho land, entitled “Tenure 
, of Kings anu Magistiatos, proving that it is lawful, 
and hath been held so through all ag(|p, for any whq 
have the power, to call to account a tyrant, or wicked ’ 
king, and, after due conviction, to depose and put 
him ro death.” , 

One of the first acts of Cromwell, after the execu- 
tion of Charles, and cbmploft remedying of the 
government, was ^ ^raw Milton, with worn ho had 
long been in friendly iiftercourso, ifearor to his person, 
by appointing him foreign secretaty to the Common- 
wealtn. However, the duties of the pffice, involving 
* correspondence with all the groat powers of Europe, 
were not long carried on by the poet ; and after 
having bad a colleague put at his side, who did the 
chief work, he* retired on a pension. For ten years 
Milton’s sight had been graduallj’ declining, owing, 
as he touchingly Expressed it, to many “ wearisome < 
studies and midnight watchings ” and by the close of 
the year 1612 it totally failed, the world beftsro his 
eyes becoming “ dark, dark, inwocably dark.” The 
blindnessewas brought on more imnf^iately by the 
composition of a noble work uphcftding Englandls 
right for freedom, writte^ in reply to a publication 
ia the contrary sense by a Frencnman, named Clause 
de Saumaise, or, as he ^called himself, Claudius 
^ImWus. Though fully mfSnndd of the danger he 
was inourring^in continuing his “ midnight watcV« 
ings**^ he resolved to make the sacpficay^jind did not 
regret living* in everlasting night when once he had 
given to the worldl.his “ Defensio pro populo Aijgli-, 


- ; y- ’ --;- ^ " * 

cano contra Clauiii Salmasii defensfonem regiaxn.” 
Almost simultaneously with getting blind, he lost 
his wife, an(>^iishrmod her memory in one of his 
exalted sonnets. 


** Metheught I saw my>te esiKiuaod saint ^ 

Brought to mo, like Alcestis, from the grave ; 

Whom Jove’s great son to her glail husband mvo, 

H« 8 Gfied from aeath hv force, though pale and faint. 

“Mine, as whogi wa^ a from ^ot of cbild>bod taint, 
rurification in the old law dia save ; 

And such as yet onco more 1 trust to have 
Full sight of her in heaven without rt'Straini — 

“Came vested all in white, pure os her mind. 

Her face was veiled, yet to my fiiigciod sight * 

Ijovo. goodness, sweetness, in her person shin’d 
So clefir 08 m no face with more delight. 

But, ah ! as to einbmco tne she inc^riM,* 

1 wak’d, she lied, ahd day brought back my night.'* 

•The sublime work, wlfich placed Milton’s name 
forcjiost in the list of the greatest poets of all ages, 
his “ Paradise Lost,” was not conimenood by him till 
theybar of*tho death of Oliver Crohiwcll, and not 
ifublished till 1 665. Like many anoiher noble pro- 
duction cf the ttiiind that was given to the world 
before and after his time, the •book-dealing people 
could not appreciate it, and all that ho received for a 
work that cost him seven years of actual labour, and 
a whole lifetime of thought, was the misorablo 
pittance of five pounds. The shopkeeper who paid 
this sum, and whaso name went down to posterity as 
the “ publisher ” of the greatest epic poem in the 
English langtAgo, was one Samuel Simmons. With 
a greed and imscnipulousness not characl eristic of the 
trade ho represented, the man stipulated that Milton 
should have five pounds more at*the sale of the first 
edition of fifteen hundred copies, and the like sum 
for tho second, third, and e^ory successive issue of 
the same number. Two oditftins altogether went off 
'during the poet’s lifetime, and his widow sold all 
furthej* claims to keen Mr. Sanfuel Simmons for the 
sum of eight pounds. % 

Of tfle cailier poems of Milton, produced before he 
was, afflicted with blindness, his “Allegro” and 
“ Penseroso ” mot with tho greatest iiopularity. “ The 
choice of images,” it is well said of them by Hallam, 
“ is so judicious, their Bucoession bo rapid, the allu- 
sions^ro so various and pleasing, tho leading distinc- 
tion of tho poems is bo felicitously maintained, and 
the versification is so animated, that wo may place 
them at the head of that long series of descriptive 
poems which our language has to boast.” A still 
higher praise is awarded by the most eminent judges 
to some of Milton’s odes, in particular to the “ Hymn 
on the Nativity,” written when lib was in his twenty- 
first year, a student at Cambridge. * It begins ; — 

# 

“It was tho winter wild, 

Wliilo the heaven-bom cWld ^ 

ML rnoanly wrant in tlio rude mangd Hob ; 

Nature, in awe to him, ^ 

Had doff’d her gaudy trim, h • 

With lier great Master no to sympathise : 

It was no season then for her 

To wanton with tho sun, her lusty paramour. 

“ On]|tewith speeohes fair ^ 

Biieiwnos tire gentle air. 

To hide hot guilty front #iih innooeut snow ; 

And ou her naked idmme, ^ A • * 
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Foliate with alnfiil blame, * 

The iainUy veil of maiden wliite to throw ; 
Confoundod, that her Maker’s eyes 
Should look so near upon hor foul deformities. 

« But he, her fears to oease. 

Bent down tne jneek-ey'd IWie ; 

She, brown'd with mive green, Same softly sliding 
Down through the turning sphere, 

His ready h^ihinger, < « 

Witli turtle wing the amorous clouds dividing ; 

And, waving wide her myrtle wand,r * • 

She strikes a universal peace tiirough soa anri land. 

•* No war or battle's sound, 

heard the world around : 

The idle s])oar and,shiold were high up hung ; 

The hooked chariot stood 
UnslAin'd with hostile blood ; 

The trumpet^ spake not to the arrnod tlirong; 

And kings sat still with awftil' eye. 

As if they surely know their^sov reign lord was by. 

But peaceful was the night, ^ 

Wherein the Prince of B^ght , ^ 

His reign of peace upon tho earth began : 

The winda with wondet* whist, <- f 

« Smofdhly’tho waters kiss'd. 

Whispering' -lew joys to the mild Ocean, 

Who now hath quite forgot ta rave, ^ 

While birds of calm^it brooding on the charmed wave. 

Tho stars, with deep amaze, 

Biand fix'd in steadfast gaze, 

Bending one way their precious inflnenoe ; 

And will not take their flight. 

For all tho morning light, 

• Or Lucifer that often warn'd them thence; 

But in their glimmering orbs did glow, 

Until their Lord himself bespake, and bid^them go. 

And, though the shady gloom « 

Had given day hor- room. 

The sun himself jritliheld his wonted speed, 

And hid his head for shamo, 

Ah his inferior flame • 

c The now-enlighten'd world no more should need ; 

Tfo saw a greater snu ailpoar 

Than his bright throne, or burning axletree, could licar, 

“ The shepherds on thd' lawn, # 

Or ere tho point of dawn, 

Sat simplv chatting in a rustic row ; 

Full litilo thought they then 
That the mighty Pan ® 

Was kindly como to live with them below ; ^ 
Perhaps their loves, or else their slioci). 

Was all that did their silly thoughts so busy keep. 

“ When such music sweet 
Their hearts and cars did greet, 

As never was by mortal finger strook, 
IHvinoly-warhled voice 
Answering the stringed noise. 

As all their souls in blissful rapture took : 

The air, such pleasure loath to lose. 

With thousand echoes still prolongs each heavenly close. 

** Rnch music, as tis gaid, 

Before was never made. 

Bat when of old the sons of morning sung. 

While the Oresator great a 

His constellations set, 

A nd the wel)fbalan^ woifd on hinges hong, 

And casHhe dark foundations deep, ^ 

And bid weltering (Waves their oozy channel keep, 

** Bing cut, ye crystal sphi»ros» ^ i 

Onerldess oh? human ears, 

If ye have power to touch our souses so ; 

•ij*And let your Silver chlmo 
‘ Move in mel^ious time 5 «4V- 

And let th^^se of Tlcatoa's dc<^ organ blow u 
And. with yotur ninefold harmony, 

u^ful%conocrt to the ange^ i^phony. 


** For, If sucji holy song * ^ 

Enwrap our fkney long, ^ 

Time will run hack, and fetch the age oLgold j 
And speckled Vanity - ^ 

Will sicken soon and die, 

And leprous Bln willmelt froip earthly mould ; ^ 

And Hell itsolf will pass away, ^ 

And leave her dolorous mansions to the poering^da;^, 

Yen, Truth and Justice then, . , ^ 

Will down return to men, 

Orb'd in a rainbow ; and, like glories wearing, ® 

Mercy will sit between, 

* Thron'd in oclostial sheen, 

With ^iant feet tho tissued clouds down steering , 

And Hemn, as at aomo festival, 

Will open wide tho gates of her high palace boll." 

According to the mature judgment of Hallam, the 
“ Hymn on the Nativity ** iff tho “ finest caie in tho 
English language.” “A grandeur,”^ he adds, “a 
simplicity, a breadth of manner,, an imagination at 
once elevated and restrained 'by, the subject, reign 
throughout it.” Of Milton's poepas, in general, the . 
same critic renf^iics, that “ they are sustained at i*n 
uniform pitch, with few blemishes of expression and 
scsarce any feebleness', forming a striking contrast, in , 
this respect, to all the cortemporaneous poetiy, 
except pbrhaps that of Waller.” 

Among the minor writers of the ago, the last- 
named poet liolds a high position. Edmund Waller, 
boin at Colrtirook, in Hertfordshire, in 1605, tho son 
I of a gentleman of fortune, was first cousin to John 
Hampden, and a near relative therefore of Cromwell, 
which family connection resulted in drawing him 
into political life at an early ago. He was elected 
a repKHRontflPtivo to parlian^ent for the bqirough of 
Agmondesham bolero he Woes seventeen' years old, 
and at first, very naturally, was somewhat undecided 
in liis views, claiming to he a great frioikl of national . 
jVcodom, yet af. <tho same time fooling himself pOwer- 
fully draivn towards tho attractions of court life, and ‘ 
the gifts and honours at tho disposal of a smiling If jng, 
always ready to honour merit when allied to ^ good 
blood.” Waller continued a member of the House 
of Commons throughout the reign of Charles I., and 
when the Lctng Parliament came to bo summoned, had . 

BO far identified himself with®tlfo popular party, that 
ho was appointed* by the majority to conduct the 
pioscoution against one of the jud^jes who had 
espoused the ‘cause of despotism in the gimto 
smp-money trial. At tho breaking out of the 
civil war bo played a very dubious part between 
Boundheads and Cavaliers, assisting Ibe former with 
liis Bpeoches ond'^th^ latter with his purse; and 
having been sent as a parliamentary commisrioner to 
treat with (Xmrles at Oxford, ho suffered himself to • 
bo W(gi over by tho king to engage in.|k scheme for 
his restoration, which had all* tho appearances of a' 
conspiracy. R was discovered before and 

Waller, plaeefl before a military tribunal, was con- 
demned to death; but through the influence of his * 
fri^da the sentence was Commuted to ban^hm^i ' 
&T Ufo, andipaymeht of a fine of ten thousand pounds. 
After wandering tabont tiome time in the south of 
^Franoe anfl Switzerland, he settled ^at Paris, where 
no soon became ^oted for the splendour of bis esta- 
blishment, ^nich became the resort of. the wxte end • 
courtidb af tho gay capital. He, in toe meau^'hlle, 
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i«j|8 full of activity a poet ; but his Merses brought 
him BO tnouey, the Samuel Simmonsos of the day 
esteeming th%m evgu less valuable than the prodoo- 
Hions of Milton. Having spent nearly the whole 
of his fortune, ho sought and obtained permission to 
return .to Englandt and in the spring of 1662 found 
amasyluift in the secluded house of his mother, at 
I^mstall, near Beaconsfield, Buckinghamshire. To 
make amends for the past, the poet, while here, 
addressed a panegyric to the Lord Protector, coi^- 
Ridered by some the best of all his compositions. The 
first three verses of the address ran : — ^ 

Whilo with a Btnnig and yot a gentlo hand 
Yoti bridle faclion, and our hearts command, 

Protect ns frotn onrselvos, and from the foe, 

Make us unite, and make us conquer too. 

** Let partial spirits still aloud complain, 

Tliink themsfdvos injur d that they cannot reign* 

And own no hboiiy, but where they may 
^ Without ooutml upon tlujir fellows prey. 

^ “ Above tlie wn^rs, ns Neptune s]^^*d his fiiee, | 

To chide the winds, and save the Ivqjan race? 

Ho has your Higlincss, raised above tlio rest, ^ 

Htornis of ambition tossing us repress’d.*’ • 

Flattering as wore tfie verses, there was no sincerity 
in them. When *he Commonwealth had perished, 
Waller was quite Bs ready to pay court to Charles II. as 
ho had been to fawn upon Oliver Cromwell ; <ind little 
more ftikn a year after bewailing, in smooth rhymes, 

“ The death of the Tjord Protector,” he went forth to 
congratulate “the king upon his majesty s happy 
return.” This want of piinciple little affected ine 
fame of Waller among bis contemporaries, who Jpoked 
\ipon himdess as a pulitj^^fhn than as the “maker gnd 
^uodel of melodious verse.” His lyrics in particular 
Wbie cqnsid^tid as ** modeJ,” and a httlo 
jX)om^“ On Lov^e ” achieved ifhmense jjppu- 
iaiity. It may serve as a fair spocinfen 
oi* the higher class of what has often been [Xlv. 
desifnated as the “ Cavalier poetry ” of the 
age, cdlniterpart in all respects o€ the lofty 
I’uritan muse which found its c^jief repre- 
sentative in Milton. * % 

“ Anger, in hasty ^ord* or flows, « 

Itatdf discharges on our foes; 

And sorrow, too, finds some relief * 

In tears, which wait upon our gnef : 
a Ho ev’iy passion, but fond love, * 

Unto its own redress docs move ; 

But tlmt alone the wretch incliijes 
• To what prevents his owm designs ; 

Makes him fument, and sigh, and weep. 

Disorder’d, tremble, fawn, and <]]reeff ; 

Postures which randci him despis’d. 

Where ho endeavours to bo priz'd. , 

For women, bom to be mntroird. 

Stoop to ttie forward |ind tbo bold; 

Affect tbo lihughty and the proud, 

The gay, the frolic, and Ifie loud. • 

Who nrst the gcn’roiia steed opprebt, ^ • 

Not kneeling aid salute the Ixist ; 


the combined hatred and contempt of Charles's noble 

adherents for tho humble defenders of the Covenant , 

• 

" March, inarch, pinks of election! 

Why the devil don’t you march onward in order ? 

March, march, dogs of redemption. 

Ere the blue Inmn^is come over the border. * 

You shall preach, yon shall pray, 

^ lAnu shall teach night and day. 

You shall prevail o'er the kirk gone a whonng, 

• Dane# in bk>od to the knees, 

Blood of God's enemies I 

The daughters of Scotland sliall sing you to snoring.'* 

Theology and moral philosophy naturally formed 
a pi*ominent feature in the literary activity of tho 
period. Novertholesa, no ficreatly distinguished 


distinguished 


writers, specially devoted & tlmse subjects, appeared 
in either branch, and tlie field was left, more or less, 
10 third and fourth-rate •authors. Among the most 
noted of these was Jofemy l^ylor, who, while making 
himftelf the champion of fallen roy^alty and episcopacy 
diiriuig tho Commonwealth, novei theless a waim 

ikdvocato for tolerance, the causd of which he argffed 
eloquently in his “ Liberty of Prophesying,” pub- 
lished in 1647. Tho, woik vias composed, as he 
himself relates, *Mn adversity and want, without books 
or leisure but it had tho effect of bringing him a 
wife of some means, in a Isdy passing for tho illegiti- 
mate daughter of King Charles. Soon after Taylor 
published a “Life of Christ,” which became v^iy 
popular, and was followed by several works on 
devotion, including two tracts callc*d “ Holy Living ” 
and “ Holy Dying,” containing much asceticism, but 
j fervent in spirit and noble in aspiration, and over- 
flowing with human sympathy^ Another writer, 
distinguished for his works oh practical piety, was 



But with high courage, life, Rtifl fjrco, 
Approaohitig, lam’d tu' utSuly horse.*' 


rJtETKlR CATHEDRAL,- 


The “ Cavalier poetry ” was* nol| however, always 
>ft and amorous^ hilt onnld fifct ferocious at times, OS in 


Royalist Uterafuro. It is a powoiful expression of 


vob. n. 


Joseph Hall, bishop, successively, of Exeter an;’ of 
Norwich, whose “ Art of Divine Meditation ” 
Conteijj^lations ” very much rescn^le the pub- 
lications* of Jeremy Taylor, in florid stylo aud 
fertility of illustration, as wellai ii pro^so exhibition 
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of leaminf^. Both authors achie^d groat renown 
amo^ their eontempomries, but the fiune of their 
writings was utterly dimmed and obscitred by that 
of a single book published in the year 1640, a few 
days after th« ex^ution of Charles I., under the 
title of ^Eikon Basilike ; or the Portraiture of his 
most sacred Majesty in his Solitude and Suflferiug.’* 
it consisted of a senes of prayors and meditations, in 
somewhat theatrical stylo, purporting to Lave l»een 
drawn up by the late king, upon the leading troubles 
of his reign. The royal authorship being universally 
belii^ved in, the work was eagerly perused by the multi- 
tude, to the extent of passing through no less than 
fifty editions in one year. The impression made by it 
was so great that mar^y ascribed to it the subsequent 
restoration of the Stuarts, the halo thrown in the 
“Eikon Basilike” around the memory of “saintly 
Charles ” reflecting upon thoc very unsaintly biw 
of his son and sucoessak'. A vague rumour wa? cir- 
culated at the, time, that the wonderful book had 
sp^mng from the brain *bf one of the leading episcopal 
divines ; but ncthing was known of its real origin till 
towards the year 1680, when the “ iaerry^mone.rch ” 
revealed to some of his boon ijompanions the fact tliat 
it was tlie clover porformanoo of one John Qauden, 
who had been for some yoaiss his chaplain, and whom 
he had elevated afterwaids to the bishopric of Exeter. 
Subsequent literary discoveries placed the question 
of Gauden’s authorship beyond any manner of doubt, 
showing, as expressed in his own words, in a letter 
to Lord Clarendon, that the famous publication was 

wholly and solely ” his own “ invofltion, making, 
and design.” Nevertheless, there still remained for 
many generations (f vast number of devout persons, 
adherents of the Stuart dynasty, who strenuously 
maintained that Uie pen of him whom they were 
pleased to call “ CLarlos the Martyr ” produced 

Eikon Basilike.” ^ 

In connexion with all its other wealth of thought and 
of action, the great revolutionary period gave^birth to 
a new species of literature, very insignificant nt first, 
but destined to assume in progress of timq the most 
gigantic proportions. The reigns of James I. and his 
successor bi ought into life the great class of periodical 
publications, narrators of contemporary history, and 
social apd political guides, known by the general 
name of newspapers. They sprang out of pamphlets 
and short printed reports, giving descriptions of 
events that bad happened either in England or abroad, 
demanded by public curiosity, the result of the growing 
intelligendb of the masses. London printers brought 
out sheets, such os “ Lamohtablo newes out of Mon-* 
mouthshire, in VVales, containing the wonderfull and 
fearfnll Account of the groat Overflo wi^ of the Waters 
of the Siiid Countye,” bearing date f507 ; “ Wofull 
newes from the West^artes of England, of the burn- 
ing of Tivertoh,” quarto, with engravkag ; and 
“Strange i^wes fr^^n Lancaster, containing an 
account of a prodigiont''Mon»jter bem in the toMmsldp 
of /uddlington, in Lanc^hire, with two Bodies joyned 
ba<SE,” headed, simply, April 13. In the course 
of a few years the pamphlets assumocC more* 
definite outwdtd slmpe, os^wtdl as form oP^^tents, 
while the taste for“Ncwos” spread from nome to 
foreign olTulftB. ^ There cau^ out “Newes fromt 


Spaine,” 1641; “Newes out of Gennany,” 

“Good Newes from Florence,” 1614; “Nowefi from 
Qulick and Oleve,” 1615 ; and ‘hNowel fi*om Italy,” 
1617; besides “Newes from Hull,” “Truths from^, 
York,” “ Warranted Tidings^ from Ireland,” and 
“ Special Passages from several Pl&ces.” The printed 
sheets wore eagerly ponised by the mulfitude, 4nd 
demand producing supply, they kept oh increasing in 
number, until almost every person of some educatibn 
got into the habit of looking to them for mental food. 

It is illustrated in ono of the comedies of Ben Jonson, 
produced ^3 1625, in which a gentleman is made to 
say 

** And here I liave my Boveml rolh and files 
Of newes by the aluhabet ; and all put up 
Under flieir heads.’* 

By a natural development, on the demand getting more 
and more settled, the supply l^pcame settled too, and 
l)ofore long the inegulair nows^ 2 ^amphlet shaped itself 
into the regular no wsjxiper. f- 

The first pulfiioation of a regular series, of which 
copi<}s have come down to modern times, was ono, 
luhided “The Weekly Newes,” the oldest known 
number, of which bears the date of May 23, 1622. It 
clwingei its title several times, becojning in turn “ The 
Last Newes,” “ Tinv^s Newes/* “ More Newes/* and 
“ The Nowos of this present Week/* but remaining 
the same in substanoo, distinguished throughout as 
“ printed for Nathaniel Butter and William Sliefford.** 
Nathaniel Butter, most enterprising of all the “ Newes ** 
fumislicrs of the period, as appears from many 
accounts, had to overcome no few obstacles in osta 
blishijig th% new form of ii^mtiire with svhicli his 
na&io was conneef^. Besid^es the immense difficulty 
of procuring hisftreports, aj; a time when the squi cesbf 
inlolligenco were extraordinarily scarce, ho li^id to 
cstand out agathst tho prejudices of public men, and 
the animosity of most of the authors of the day. Ben 
Jonson described his customers as “ hungering^^ and 
thirsting after published pamphlets of news, sbt out 
every Saturday, but made all at home, and no syllable 
of truth in them, than which there cannot be a greater 
disease in nature, nor scoin put^^pj^on the time.*’ The ' 
great writer was particularly savage against the 
“ Times Newes,** t^ioh he characterized as “ a weekly 
cheat to draw e money ** for the benefit of Nathaniel^ 
Butter, * He next bi’caks forth : — 

“ Seo divers men’s opitiions ! Unto some 

Tho very printing of them mekos tl^*m news, * 

Thnt have not the heart it) believe Siytliing 

But what thfey in print.” 

•An enemy far more dangerous than tho jpoots to poor 
Nathaniel Hiitter and his oo-operators was the govern- 
meni No sooner Imd the littde news dieots risen to 
some degree of importanqp^ when they fell under tlie 
^Ijecial supe^Tvision of tho executive, andpcx^nsors^ or 
“ lioonsers,” wfere appointed to prune, and, if neces- 
sary, annihilate apy of bteraiy activity that ^ 
<jmight hurt the existing oifler of things. During tho * 
first part of the reign ofjOharles I., up to !hC40, these 
fiinotionyajies supj^resled every thing breathing liJjeTal 
•opinion, even when coming in the ^hape of foreign 
news; buieu Use eve of the assembling of 4 bo Long 
I’arli%ment there took place a welcomeochan^e, 

Nathaniel Batter notified to his patrons with mnob 
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cHborfulness.. ‘‘ Courteous reader,” he Wdreseod his 

K Mid, in th|^ number dated January 11, 1640, “we 
thought to havlJ given over printing our foreign 
^avisoos, for that the Imenser would not oftentimes let 
liass apparent trut^ and in other things oftentimes so 
Crosse, 'and alter, which made us weary of printing; 
lull; he hping (kranishod, and that office falling upon j 
another, more understanding in these foraino affairs, ! 
and, as you will find* more candid, we are again, by : 
the favour of his majesty and the state, resolved to go j 
on printing, if we shall find tho world to dvo a bettor 
acceptation of them than of late, by tlleir weekly 
buying thorn.” At the breaking out of the civil war 
the news-sheets increased to an extraordinary degree, 
tho contending factions on either side belabouring each 
other with hard words at the same time that they 
wore crossing swords. Most of tho papers that now 
arose got tho title o{ “ Mercury,” a word imported 


• those issued on the Cavalier side, were of tlie> n^t 
scurrilous kind, as oxnresaed in the title of many of 
them, such as the “M^cifrius lihadamanthusi or chief 
judge of hell thei“ Mercurius Volpone, or the Fox 
the ** Mercurius •Dioboliciis;” smd tho “Mercurius 
Insanus Insanissirans.” With tho return* of more 
settled times, it became tho necessary duty of govern- 
ment to stop this flood of low literature, and accord- 
ingly, in the autumn of 1 647, the lords passed an 
ordinance prohibiting any person from “making, 
writing, printing, selling, publishing, any^book, 
sheet, or idieots of nows*jfhatevor, ^oept the sam^be 
iicensea by both or citlu r house or parliament, with 
tfle nam© author, printer, and Wcenser affixed.” 

• 'I'he penalty imposed upon fton-oorapjianco with this 

liiw wt\8 forty shillings for each contra^^ention on the* 
writer, and twenty on tho printer, and these being 
suniff far above tho capitfd owned by tho distribu- 
tors of in tolligenco, the crowd of the “Mercuries” 
died a natuial death. ^ , 

The scientific progress of (ho age ^vbich saw 
‘Milton bom and SMfcila^eafe die vjis marked by two 
gi eat events, the discoveiyof the jairculation of the 
blocnl, by Dr. Harvey, and the invention of logarithms, 
Jby Lord Napier. William Harvey, a native of Folke- 
stone, Kent, where he was born in 1578, was one of 
those notable men, few in each century, who strike out | 
*now paths for f^e human mind, overthrowing ancient 
prejudices, and shedding light where all was dark- 
ness before. It i% remarked* by one of his bio- 
graphers, with as much truth as depth ^nd insight, * 
that “in relation ti» the physios of animal bodies 
llarvoy stands ^rocise^ in the same position as^does 
Oopemious to the physics of the solar syslom ; each of 
these greaf meu in his own sphere gai(p Ihe first mdes 
shock to proscription and authority, and kindled the 
, torch that has since lighted soiree on her way in 
developing the system of the universe, and in elicit-* 
ing the la%s of life and organ^ati<|n.” At the time 
Harvey educated himself for his profession^ England 
was far behind Italy and Fmnce in the practice of* 
medicine, not possessing even a school foe students, 
BO 4hat the young native of Folkestone, eager in his 
search after knowledge, had to turn his stgje)^ 


ancient Padua, wheie professors St world-wide fame 
taught all the mysteries of the art. Itoturning from 
thenoO) after a stay of five years, Harvey settled in 
London, and in 1609 was appointed physician to 
St Bartholomew’s hf^fipital. Six years uf(%r, in 1615, 
he was chosen lecturer on anatomy and surgoiy to tho 
college^ of fihysicians, and he then, for tho first time, 
began to give oral expositions of his new views of 
the*aoiion of tfte hfiart and the circular motion of tho 
blood through all parts of the animal bod}". Till this 
time, the liver was regarded as the origin of tho 
veins, which alone were believed to be tlie real Wood- 
vessels ; while the heart was IcKjkcd upon as a sort of 
cistern, ejecting and taking blood b^' expiration and 
inspimtion, and th^ arteries weft regarded as channels 
for air, or “vital spirits,’* which, if containing blo(jd, 
held it imjproperly, in occidental mixture. After lectur- 
ing on his great discovery more than ten years, 
meeting with fur more sceptics than believers, ho 
published it to the worlds in a • treatise called 
Exorcitationes de motu Cordis el Sanguinis,” printed 
at Frank jprt ig 1628, The book T?as dedicated to 
King Charles, whoso phief physician Harvey had ‘ 
been for some years, and he is stated to have ttxken 
such an interest in the subject, as to engage personally 
in anatomical studios, Charles also funuNhed Harvey 
from tho royal parks with the does he required in 
the obseivations ho was pursuing upon anolhor gsetit 
subject, that of generation, and otherwise liberally as- 
sisted h im in his investigations. Full of grati tudo, tho 
medical philq|30pher attached himself wannly to tlio 
king at the breaking out of the civil war, and was pre- 


sent at the battle of Edgehill. “ Daring tho fight,” says 
tho old chronicler and antiquarian, John Aubrey, “ the 
prince [of Wales] and the duke of Yoik were coin- 
raittod to his care. lie withdtew with them under a 
•hedge and road; hut her had not read veiy long, 
before a bullet of a great gun fcM on the ground near 
him, which made him remove his atotion.” Tho 
grand Struggle in which all England was engaged 
did not withdraw Ilaiyey from his studios, and in 1 iio 
very •midst of tho surging hosts of Cavaliers and 
Eoundheads he kept on making scientific oxporim(?nts. 
He followed the king to Oaford, taking oai’o as before 
of tlie^royal offspring, but at the same time, as wit- 
nessed by Aubrey, “ lie had a hen set upon eggs for the 
study of generation.” Tho result of those ro^oarchos 
; appeared in a ^oat work, summed up in its con- 
tents in the epigraph, “Omne animal ex ovo.” A 
few years after it had boon published, in the summer 
of 1657, IJarvoy ended his- active life, his memory ro- 
*maining as “ one of tho imperishable beacons in tho 
path of human progress.” • 

Labouring to a spliere far removed from that of tho 
discoverer of tne circulation of the blood, yet equally 
eminent in opbning up x*fbw ftelds «f science, was 
John Napier, eighth baron of Merchiston, inventor of 
logarithms, and greatol^t puii%^athematician of tho 
Born at Morchistbn castle, near Edinburgh, in 
1550, he early applied his mind to matliematics. 
combining with it, singularly enough, tho study *pi 
^prophed^ Ho first came forward ai^an author in 
1693, wHh a book called ^ A plaine discovery of the 
whole Bovelatiou of St. John," which paired ^igh 
fame, as the best and iflost s^ Aomatie commentaxjjr on 
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the Apocalypse in existence ; and th& was followed by 
several mathematical publications, and, ^n 1614, by 
his groat book, “Minfioi Logarithmomm Oanonis 
descriptio.*^ ^he work caused unbounded surprise 
and delimit in the scientiflo world, as furnishing the 
means oi easily and rapidly Waking computations 
which previously had oeen matters of enormous 
labour and difRculty, forming almost a barrieif* to the 
progress of such branches of knowlod^ os astronmny. 
One of the leading mathematicians of England, 
Henry Briggs, was so struck with admiration at the 
ideae revealed by Lord Napier, tliat, though near 
upon sixty years of age, he resolved to undertake the 
arduous journey from London to Edinburgh, for the 
express pur|X)8e bf se65ug tlie author ; and he did so to 
the great benefit of scionce,*'hi8 visit to Merchiston 
castlo resulting in a valuable. simplification of the now 
invention. The logarithms in Wapier’s original talfie 
were those now called hyperbolic,” which axe of 
huch a nature, vihat th^ rate at which t^o logarithm 
of^a given Humber increases, as compared with th^ 
rate of growth Yif the number itself, is the^rociprocal 
of tliat number. Jn^the course of th^r conversations 
Briggs remarked to Napier that it would bo for more 
convenient for arithmetical purposes to have a deter- 
mined scale of logarithms, and that the logarithms of 
the powers of 10 should be whole numbers. Napier 
replied that he had been thinking of an improvement 
of a similar kind ; and this led to the invention, by 
consultation between the two learre^ philosophers, 
of the so-called “ common logarithms,” in which the 
logarithm 10 is unity, lo the Engtish matliema- 
tician was left ilie^ honour of publishing, in 1617, 
the first volume of logarithmic tables constnioted on 
this piinciple; and by^ singular coincidence, in the 
samd month, and almc^t the same day on which the 
book appeared, Lord Napier died. ^ 

W bile overflowingwwith mental activity, exalted in 
the noblest forms of literature, and not neglectful of 
science, England, during its stormy revolutionary 
period, produced very little in the fine arts. The 
age was too serious and solemn for tlie mere creation 
and display of things of beauty : there was no time to 
make pictures and statuoa, when battles had to bo 
fought, and no wish to build fine mansion^;, and 
furnish them with all the luxuries of industrial 
refinement, before the higher treasures, after which 
the mind was yearning, and for which men joyfully 
went into death, had been obtained. At the court of 
pedantic tij^raes L there was no homo for true art, 
and although his son and successor encouraged it 
with success at thotobegirming of his reign, assembling* 
around him soraQ^of its most distinguished representa- 
tives, the gi'eatei |>art of the ora was agitated to 


allow these Utempts to take root. Viotorions^P^hi- 
tanisth, in overthrowing ancient privilege, folsehood, 
and superstition, overthrew likewse all th^t dung tq 
it, unwilling or unable to distinguish between ^t 
and artifice, and to separate the gold from the drossu 
Heaven-soaring and earth-despising, the sqis of Pro- 
testantism, fiercely earnest in all t)aeir ^ims £nd 
endeavours, protested against everything connected 
with the past, and while casting oif the faith that had 
eome from Italy, oast also off its arts. All the works 
of embolli^ment of royal palaces and public buildings 
which Chaites had begun were put a stop to as soon 
as the Long [Parliament had seized the reins of power ; 
and from that moment England ceased to be an 
attractive home for the crowd of foieign artists that 
were basking in the sunshine of royalty. It was a 
mat.ter of regret in some respects, with bad results, 
among others, for industrial ai^d technical education 
in England, but at the sfgne time an almost iiecessaTT 
consequonce of« jhe intimate c6nn(30tion that li^d 
arisen li^tweon the fine arts aud absolutism. Bubens, 
greatest of all the artists of the period, hesitated not 4 
to^lower his genius by engaging upon such an absurd 
subject ^ the apotheosis of Jan^ I., which ho painted 
against the coiling of the banqueiuig house of White- 
hall, being paid BOQOZ. for the woi^ ; and the wliolo 
tribe of ^ninor craftsmen imitating his example, it 
was but natural that they shcmld come to bo considered 
mere soulless seivants of wealth and power. There 
was no Shakespeare, disdaining even to honour the 
memoiy of ^eat Elizabeth with his pen, among the 
class no Milton, bidding defiance to tyrants, and 
lifting up tfie mind from tlA ^jontemplationiof earthly 
to heavenly majesty : but from Peter Paul tiubens^ 
down to the most obscure hanger-on o^art, pothidg 
was seen but slavish dbedienoe to authoritj^ and 0 ' 
infinite greedoaftor wealth. It was this, as much as 
the inherent dislike of the religious reformers to vain 
pomp and luxury, which made art aud artiste de- 
spised in England for the period ; and exagger^d as 
was the antipathy for a time, the nation as a whole 
was no losey-by it. JP^or a tifee the people of England 
could well spare art, runifing-a^t^pendous race after ‘ 
things far alxive it! “ Methinks,” cried Milton, amidst 
the roar of the surging tide, ** I see in my mind a noble 
and puissant nation rousing herself like a strong man 
after sleep, and shaking her invincible looks: me-*^ 
thinks 1 see her as au eagle mewing her mighty 
youth, and kindling her undazzle^ eyes at the * 
full midday bcajps, purging and unsealing her 
long-abused sight ai the fouq^^in itself of hea- 
•venly radiance, while the whole noise of timorous 
birds, with those that love the twilight, flutter about 
amazed^” * • ^ * 
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CHAPTER V. 


jtutaufy of Indutry and Cominoree, from the Aooeiiio& of Jdbei I., A.D. l60d, to the Dissolution of the 

Commonwealth, iWD. 1660. o • 


The epoch which saw tho nse of the Commonwealfli cision early in the reign of James I , in a treatise 
also witnessed the commencement of England’s groat- entitled, ‘‘Observations concerning the trad(^ and 
ness in commerce and industry. If tho fatal burthen commerce of England with the I)utch and other 
of despotism obstioicted the progress of the mind, it im- > foreign nations.’* Tho paper was addressed to the 
peded equally, if not mrire, the development of material insane tyrant, who, ns if in«roward, simt tho illustrious 
resources ; and it was only when taken off that the author to tho sciiffold* Baleigh's treatise, which 
country could hope to make use of those immense warmly advocated freedom of trade, has left to 
advantages duo to a bounteous distribution of natural modern times by far^thS host account of the stale of 
riches and an unriyaHod geographical position. The imbistry and commerce existing at that period, 
•truth, tliat no na^on evci* rose to commorcial and “Wo send into tho east countries j^Uu^ia and the 
ifidustrial gioatness under the fttjers of ^rbitraiy Balfic stafts] yearly hut one. hundred ships,**, ho 
rule, was sti ikingly illustrated .before the eyes of the informed James, “ and our trado«chicfly depends 

* world at the very moment when England be£at>its on threef towms there, Elbing, Konigsberg, and. 
mighty struggle for ^eq^om. In power and riches Dantzig, but the Low Countrifc send thither about 
Spain was then the foremost kingdom in the^civilizod three thousand ships, trading into every city and 
world, gifted \iy rrovklence with a magnificent port town, vending tlioir commodities to exceeding 
climate and every other bounty of nature, inhabited profit, and lading their ships with plenty of their 
by a noble and energetic race, and posi^ssing, as commodities, which they have twenty per cent, 
proud appendage, colonies of such illimitable wealth cheaper than wo. They send likewise into Eraheo, 
as never country owmed before. Yet all this availed Spain, Portugal, and Italy, aliout two tliousand ships 
nothing to Spain as long as the nightmare of kingly yearly with tlfose east country commodities, and wo 
and priestly tyranny w'as hanging around her n^. none in that*course. They tiado into all cities and 
Amidst Jho huge streipi of treastiro*flow!lig in port towns of France, and wo chiefly to five or six. 
upon her from the re®ms west o# tho Atlantic, *8116 The Low Countries have as man^ ships and vessels as 

*aank in poverty ; under a glorious %un, and on a soil eleven kingdoms of Christendom liavo, let England bo 
ferliloIxjyolW imagination* Jier jicoplo were starving; one. They build every year near one thousand *Aips, 

^ and •while other nations, north and -cast, wont oq although all their native confmodities do not require 

[ advancing, iiioie or less rapidly, to higher forms of* one hundred ships to carry tlieip away at once. Yet 

civiizatioii, she visibly tottered back into tho night although we have all things of our own in abundance 
of till Middle Ages. In marvellous contrast to the for the increase of trafiic, timber to bliild ships, and 
picture thus offered by great *Spain, governed by commomties of our own to lade about one thousand 
an autocrat, was that «f littlO Ilollan^ under the ship^ ai^ vessels at •once, hesidos the groat fishing, 

I guide of ropublicyiu institutions. More neglected and as fast as they make their voyages might relodo 
by nature than anf Country of n’ecord in history, again, yet our ships and mariners decline, and traffic 

a mere strip of marsh laud, wmng from the sea and iijjorchanfs daily decRy. For seventy years wo I 

with infinite pains, and which had to be protected bad a great trade to Kussia, and even about fourteen 

• against the oncroaoliraonts of the mighty ocean with years ago we sent a store of goodly ships thither; ^ 
I infinite patience and perseverance, she seemed to be but three years past we sent out four only, and last 

^ destitute of all the elements of wealth and greatness, year but two or three ships. Whereas the llol- 
poBsessing notfiing to indicate that she would ever landers are now incrcasetl to thirty or forty ships, 
be regaiYled as an important m^mllor in the family of each as largo os two of ours, chiefly Ikden with 
European states. Tot half a century of liberty was English cloth, herrings taken iq our soixs, English 
enough to lift poor little Holland to the veiy first lead, and pewter made of our tin, besides other 
rank among Jlie nations of tho oivilised world, full of commodities, all which wo may^ do better than 
industry, of opulence, and of refinement, with mer- they.’* • 

chants t%whom kings tiame as- suitq^ and with ]^leigh naturally wa% cou^Iled to refer with 
fleets that covered the seas from pfile to pole. TS great caution to the reasons*^ whidh had brought 
imitate the example of the citizens of tho United English enterprise so low fs he pmntod it. To 
F^ovinoes was the materiaf task that stood before thq sneak of want of liberty to tll^ {ledaut despot he was 
English i^ple when engaging in the grand revolt addressing, would have been immediately fatal to 
I against absomtiam. ^ * I him ; and he had to content himself to point to wju^t 

I Tlio task was very clearly appreciatdft by thq » “ thpac^qreigners,** the Dutch, were doing, as matters 
thinking men of the nation. Sir WaUer Baleigh, not entirely unworthy of consideratioifi Ho informed 
foremost leader of the pioneers of iBnglald’s future James, in all humility, that monopolies such as those 
material greatness, laid it down with wonderful jge- which crashed the lifj oui of i oglijjhjtrade ami in- 


dutstry, and were ne^ertlieloBsl^oingcnnUipUedbyliia | 
majesty from year to year, did not exist in tlie United ’ 
* Provinces, and that this was one of the reasons 
enabling the Dutch “ to draw multitudes of merchants 
toll VO amongst'them, and thereby enrich themselves/* 
As another important cause of the growth of foreign, 

' and the decay of English commerce, ho ventured to 
hint that his majesty had committed ah error in 
burthcning merchandise that was Rowing in and put 
of the country with lieavy duties and impositions, 
inasmuch as trade, not only in Holland but likewise 
in France, appeared to floini«h by the lowness of 
the customs of those foreign nations/’ “ The people of 
the Netherlands,” said Ealeigh, “ imposed scarcely any 
tolls whatever, amd G£cn in France all nations may 
freely buy and. sell, there hei«ig perts free of custom 
twice or thrice in the year, besides that at Eoohelle, 
in Brittany, which is free^ of coustom all the year 
round. Also in Denmark they freely buy and jell, 
excepting between Bartholomewtido and Michaelmas, 
Thg Hanso .Towns imixate the Dutch in*^ their Vise 
regulations, and Jhey also abound in riches and alf 
^ manner of merchandize, have plenty ^of mOney, and 
" are strong in shipping and mariners, some of their 
towns having near one thousand sail of ships. The 
Dutch and other petty, states altogether engross the 
transportation of the merchandize of France, Spain, 
Portugal, Italy, Turkey, and the East and West 
Indies, all which they carry to Denmark, Sweden, 
Poland, and other northern parts, and bring back the 
bulky commodities of the northern re/^ioius into the 
said sonthom countries. Yet is England tetter situated 
than Holland for a general storehouse as aforesaid. 
No sooner doth a ddirth happen, of wine, fish, com, 
and other merchandize, in England, than forthwith 
the 5Smbdenei*s, Ilambifrghors, out of their store- 
houses, lade fifty or a hundred ships, or more, 
dispersing themsdvos^ round about tliis kingdom, and 
carrying away great ‘store of coin and wealth, thus 
cutting down Our merchants, and decaying ouf navi- 
gation, not with their natural commodities, hut with 
those of other coinitries, Amsterdam is ne^er i^fith- 
out seven hundred thousand quarters of com, besides 
what is daily used, though none of it bo of the 
growth of the country ; and a dearth of only one 
year, in England, France, Spain, Portugal, and Italy, 

^ IS justly obseiTod to enrich Holland for seven years 
after.” Ealeigh oonoliidos, feeling his way more and 
more to the point he wished to impress upon the | 
British Solomon, “ That unless there be a scarcity, or | 
high priceefall merchants avoid the parts where great 
impositions are on merchandize, which places are 
usually slenderly snipped, ill-served, and at dear 
rates, often in sc&roity, and in want of employment 
for their people. Whereas the low dutibs of the wise 
states heforenamed diaw a}l traffic unto them, and 
the great lihert}^ alloit'ed to strangers make» a con* 
timialmart”^ ^ 

The wise counsels of Ralei^ were utterly throwp 
away tipon the worthless king to whom they were 
t.Q^i^ered. James not only did nothing to lessen Hie 
heSvy weight of oppression under which the 
commerce and ftdustry of the country were cB^ying, 
but did all he could to increaso it to the uizoo^t 
oxteni Durifig ^he whole of j^is reign, monopolies, 
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B8 being cntiltiplied by bis trade rostrictjpns, import and export duties, and otb^ 
id not exist in the United burthens upon national activity and free intoroenrso, 
was one of the reasons kept on augmenting with fatal rajjjdity,*till at last it 
V multitudes of merchants seemed as if England was fast approaching the 
erehy enrich themselves.** material condition of Spain. Whatever persons wore 
of the growth of foreign, able and wilHng to hrihe tho tempo rajy favotuites of 
jommerce, ho ventured to tho imbecile monarch, were sure to obtain any 
I committed ah error in monopolies which they deemed woulu lead to thp 


making of their own fortunes, although they^might be 
totally dosiructive of the public interest. To a small 
ofimpany of mordiant adventurers of Exeter, James 
(panted tho> jxclusive privilege, in reference to their 
follow-citizens, of trading with France ; while upon ' 
anotlior corporation he conferred tho sweeping mono- 
poly of acting as sole morcliants within the important 
town of Southampton, all individuals not belonging 
to the guild being strictly forbidden either to buy or 
sell anything there. There was scarcely an article | 
of general use, either produced** home or coming 
from abroad, the sale and' distribi|,tion of which had ' 
not been,, made ojii to some hanger-on at court, whf> 
taxed it for his persqnal benefit, in addition fo any 
impost his majesty might choose to levy thereon. 
The few parliaments whic]i prero called logother 
while theViisorable reign of James ^[asted made great 
but vain efforts to stop the evil, theix labours in this 
respect being invariably counteracted by the shi-ewil 
courtiers interested in tho monopoly system, who 
induced their master, whenever tlio clamour ateut 
any particular subject became very loud, to lighten 
the weight thereon, hut, to compensate himself and ' 
them for the loss, to put it threefold uix)n other 
ariiclcA When, in 1621, an eainost petition had 
heoil sent in by tho House of Commons for ihe^aboli- 
tion, on the groiuid of illegality, of “ tho mtents of ‘ 
gold and silver thread, ^f inns and alohonfies, of 
Ijorso-meat, st^yAh, cards, tol)acco-j)i|>es, salt, tfain- 
*oil,” and a number of other articles, tho kii\g 
solemnly declared that ho would ‘‘strike them* all 
dead hut in the end tho “ striking dead” wai con- 
fined to three monopolies, and these, too, soon came to 
life again. Under such a government, it was less a 
wonder tlmt^trade and industry di^ not floujisli, but 
that they did live At all. * 

Though small as coinparod with tho commoiceof 
the Netherlands and very far below wliat it might 
have been if not broken by despotism, Iho trade of 
England with foreign nations was yet of considerable 
value towards tho middle of tho reign of James 1. 
According to the statement of EdwardfMisBelden, an 
eminent merchant, who published a book entitled 
•the “ Circle of Commerce/’ the t^tal exports of the 
kingdom in the year 1613, or, as given by tfie author, 
“betvmen Christmas 1612 arid Ohristpias 1613,” 
were of the estimated worth of 2,09()!640Z. lie, 3d*, 
while the tot%^ imports amolinted to 2,141^151}. 10s. 
Ab chief articled of export, woollen goods, tin, lead, 
and pewter, are mentioiied, while among imported 
xperohandize are distin^iimed, woven silks, “ Yeni<;}e 
gold and silver stufis, Spanish wines, and linen 
fabrics. TJie amount* of customs duties levied by 
*t^he king on these exports and imports^ is sot down at 
148,076/. ^.*8dt.^tho former producing nearly two- 
thirds pf tnis sum, thus pressing in a .most unwjsc 
^ manner upon the development, of tho natural re- 
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fc68 that liondon paid nearly thrioe the amount to 
the cuatomf as ihe rest of England together. 
It is reported that there were paid by the traders of 
London, in the yoac 1613, in export duties 61,8222. 
16<. M., and in iaiport duties 48/2602, Is. 9d., making 
total tjf li>9,6722. 18s. 4d. At the whole of tlje 
pther {Shipping plaoes^ the sums collocted amounted 
to 25,471f. 19s. 7d. for exports, and 13,0302. Os. 9(2. 
for imports, or altogether to only 38,6022. 9s. 4(2. 
The cause of this extraoi’dinary superiority of Londhn 
ever the rest of the kingdom, was thjj(t nearly the 
whole tiade of England, or at least the most valuable 
iwt of it, was carried on by a few great mercantile* 
associations, at the head of which stood the East 
India Company, dating its charter from Queen 
Elizabeth, and the Levant, or I'urkoy Company, 
started in the first yeara of the reign of James ; and 
I that these, havinftestablished their seat in the capital, 
f atti-acted to it tpe mass Vf merchandize sent to or 
•brought from foreign nations. ¥ J(pse gre%t corpora- 
tions, though they did much Rewards fostering oom- 
nierce when in its infancy, nevertheless often ifhneded 
it not a little by t)|e jipholding of their oxcltisive 
privileges, as well as by their novor-ondiillg quarrels 
and jealousies. « The East India and the Levant Com- 
pany, in particular, allowed their rivalry to drive them 
(^nstantly into acts against their own, no less than 
a^^inst the national interest, owing to the ill-defined 
oimracter of their respective monopolies. 1£ was one 
of the many bad results, and not the least immaterial, 
springing out of the unwise interference with the 
natural^dovelopment ofctrade. • • 

Inf the course of fife disputes between the twerlead- 
•ing mercantile associations of the ^oign of James, an 
aotivh pajWr warfare was’ parried on, which led to the 
puWication of many interesting doft^ls regarding tjio 
trade of England during that period. Among other*!! 
a ainall pamphlet, called “ The Trade’s Increase,” by 
an anonymous writer, was published in 1616, in the 
iiiiorost of the Levant Company, accusing their rivals 
of the attempt to engross thoVhole foreign commer'oo 
of the country, ^hich l<al to a long j-ejbinder by one 
of the most oininfcf political vrriters of the day, 
Sir Dudley Digges, a partner* in the East India 
corporation, and kinsman of the chief governor, 
Sir Thomas Smith. To contradict the assertion that 
the merchants of tlio Eat^ India Company were 
expanding their transactions at a rate dangerous to 
the interostsi* of other “ advenfurors,” Sir Dudley 
furnished in his book, which Jie^lled “ ITio Defence 
of Trade,” the exSet statistics of the association. IJs 
began by giving a list of all the ships i^essed by the 
company from the^beginning till the yeay 1616, 
numbering twenty-four, of which he stated four Imd 
been lost, while twenty^wore still in*^e ; the largest 
of tliem of one thousand one hundred tons burthen, ftie 
next of one thousand and sixty, another of nine 
hundred, another of eight hnnedod, and the rest fr^m 
six hundred down to one hundred and fifty tons. 
Sir Dudley then wont oti;«“(lUr East InAia Com- 
pany's gr^tast stock [value of goods Snd treasiprn 
exported] in anyeme year was but 86*0002., and yet 
yiq nation ^ves annually 70,0002. in fhe prices of 
pe^r, clovos, mace, and nutmegs, meroly tor home 
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consumpiion. Qt flao said Bpicea we imported* last 
y^ [l614yto the value of 218,b002., besides indlgef 
calico, botqamitt, aloes, and other artides-— a con^ 
sidetablo addition this to the national stock; io 
which should bo added the king*e customs, and 
also the employmopj; given to ships anda mariners.” 
The author of the Defence of Trade ” next sumnwid 
up the vahio of the exports of the East India Com- 
piyiy transactions for the year 1614. In hays, kersies, 
and broad cloths,’’ he says, “to the kingdom’s best 
advantage, 14,0002.; lead, iron, and foreign mer- 
chandize, 10,0002. ; leady money in all the ships, and 
which was less than is allowed by the clforters, 
12,0002., which makes a totaf of 86,0002. Besides 
this, their shipping and furn^^uro ^ost the company, 
in fitting out, 34,000/., and for victuals and other 
extraordinary charges, 30,000/., being altogether 
•100,0002.” Keferri^ rfgain to his statement that iJie 
nation, through the instrumentality of his coiporation, 
was saving annually 70,0002. in the cost of spices, 
Sir?Dudlo;f went closer intd* the nlUtteii- of the sale 
of this description of merchandize, “ Besides •cin- 
namon, *bhe wites, “ the company compute that we 
annually consume, at •home, the following quanfitiocf 
of spices, viz., of pepper, formerly 8«., now but 2a 
per pound, 450,000 pounds weight ; of cloves, 60,000, 
of mace, 15,000, and of nutmegs, 100,000 pounds 
weight, being a total of 616,000 jxiunds weight.” 
No mention Js made of tea, which article, therefore, 
was probably not yet an item of any note iu the 
company's infporis. 

The anbnymous author of “ The Trade’s Inemso” 
replied to Sir Dudley Digges* work, iu a new 
pamphlet, which furnished scxne very notable par- 
ticulars about the general commerce of England. 
“We trade,” he says, Naples, Genoa, Lqghorn, 
Mai’seilles, and Malaga, \\^ilh only twenty ships, 
chiefly with herrings ; and thiriy sail luoro, laden 
with pipe staves, from Irelahd. To Purtugal and 
Andalusia wo send twenty ships far wyios, sugar, 
fruit, Vid West India drugs. To Bouidoaux, wo send 
sisiy ships and haiks for wines. I’c) Hamburg and 
Middelhurgb, thirty-five ships are sent by our Mer- 
chant Adventurers’ Company. To Duntzig and 
Konigsl)org wo send yearly about thirty ships, viz* 
six rrora London, six from Ipswich, and the rest 
from Hull, Lynn, and Newcastle; but the Dutcli# 
send many more. To Norway wo scud not above 
five ships, and the Dut(h above forty, and great ships 
too.” All this the author thinks discouraging, and 
he dwells with satisfaction only upon a special 
branch of national and international trafiic, newly 
risen, that in coals. “ Our Nhwcastlo coal traded’ 
ho writes, “ employs four hundred^ sails of diips, viz., 
two hundred for supplying of London, and two 
hundred more for the r^st of England. And besides 
our own ships, hither, oven tc^tho mine’s mouth, come 
all our iwighbouving nations with their ships con- 
1 tinuolly, employing ttieir own shipping and mariners. 

doubt not whethet, if they had such a treasure 
themselves, they would not employ their own ship-i 
pinBii^lely therein. The Frenoh sail tliitiiy in 
wholwloeta of fifty sail together, #erving all their 
ports *of Pioai*dy, Norift^y, and Brittany, even as ' 
far as Bochelle and BourdcM k. jjpd^the ^tips of 
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fei'ent item^ here enumerated, Sir Wdltor Raleigh 
arrives at the ^faot that the fishermen of the U^it^ 
Provinces carry away from the coast of ethe British 
Isles, “ greatest fishing ground thft ever was known 
ill the world/’ not loss than one million and &ree 
quarter pounds sterling worth of ^rpduce eveiy.year, 
'*^Surely,” he finishes by exclaiming, the atre^ 
necessary to be turned to the good of this kingdom; 
to whose sea coasts alone Qod hath sent these greai 
blessings, and immense riches for us to take. And 
thnt any nation should cany away out of this king- 
dom yearly great masses of money, for fish taken in 
our seas, and^sold again by thorn to us, must needs 
^bo a great dishonour to our nation, and hindrance to 
this realm.” 

All the suggestions mado, by Raleigh and other 
writers, to expand English commerce by taking 
olf its fetters, wore systematically disregarded by 
James L, and his rule, from thoefirst to the last day 
of his reign, was marked •by a poBcy of i-estriction 
constantly growing^'n intensity. EVery year brougliti> 
forth now edicts 'ronfeiriug monopolies and special 
piivjleges upon favoutbd individuals, and hampering, 
if not destroying, branches of national industry ; 
while, when not so engaged!! tne king managed to 
accomplish the same end under thef endeavour, real 
or pretended, of fostering the natioiS’s welfare. Jii 
1622, three years before his death, he prohibited the 
exportation of all gold and silver, whether in coin, 
plate, jeweliy, bullion, or any other shape, and at 
the same time restricted the manufacture of the 
precious metals, on the ground that their use en* 
couraged luxiyy. The same year a pr oclam ation was 
mad^ forbidding tl|p wear * • 

of too costly garments ; no 
persons were allowed to * 
dress in “ cloth of gold or * 
sllVer, nor havd'gold and 
silver lace on their cloaths, 
nor velvets, sat tins, or 
other silk stuffs,” except 
noblemen, privy coun- 
cillors, and mother high ^ 
officials, and person^ pos- 
sessing an annual ipcomo 
of six thousand marks, or 
about three hundred and 
fifty pounds sterling. The 
haiTest of 1622 having 
been bad, and being follow- 
ed by great dearness of 
victuals in London, the 
Bntish Bolomon, towards 
the end of the year, sent^his 
oommaffds to the whole of 
tlie lords spiritual and tern- 
pojal, and all^g^ntlemeu 
owning estates, to leave 
the capital fortliwith# and 
spttnd the Christmas in their several country houses,* 
there to* keep open teblq, which is now tWb more 
needful as thii u a ume of scarcity and dearth.” In 
a'^tecond proolamation, equally imprinted with royal 
wisdom, ordered all those he had driven from 
London mot only to remain at their country seata 
e 0 




Bremen, Eiubden, Holland, and Zealand, supply those 
of Flanders, whose shipping is not groat, wiili our 
coals.” Then he goes on to fisheries. “ Our Iceland 
fishery,” we leaiti, “employs one hundred and twenty 
ships and barl^ of our own. The Newfoundland 
fishery hack, one hundred and si Vy small ships ; and 
our Greenland whale fishery, fourteen ships. Yet 
all our fisheries are nothing to those of other^coun- 
tries, and it would be well to help^^ them on, by 
reason of the immense profit of thJ Dutch from their 
fisheiy% in which have won numbered, in sight, two 
thousand sail of busses, employ ing thirty-seven thou- 
sand fishermen, going out to sea at once.” I^he figures 
here given seem very largo, but their truth is amply 
oonfirmed by the jniniy;e investigation of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, and in turn, oy ihe i^tatements of John De 
Witt, Grand Pensionary of the United Provinces, 
who, in a book called “ The Interest of Holland,” 
quoted Sir Walter as thq best authority on Dutch 
industry and trade, especially the fisheries. * 

“ The greatest fishing that over was '•known in 
the^world,” says Raleigh, “is upon the coasts of' 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, but thfi gre(;f fisliory 
‘there is carried on by* the Low Countries, and other 
potty states, whorewitli they serve themselves and 
all Christendom. Into four towns on the Baltic, 
viz., Konigsberg, Elbing, Stettin, and Danizte, there 
are carried and vended in a year between thirty and 
fort^^ thousand lasts of herrings, which, being sold 
but at fifteen, or sixteen pounds the last, is about six 
hundred- and twenty thousand pounds ; ^nd we send 
none thither. To Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and , 
the ports of Riga, Revel, Narva, and otlier ports of 
Livonia, there are carried by the Dutch and vended 
above ten thousand lasts of herrings, woilh one hun- 
dred ^d seventy thousatid pounds ; and wo send 
none at all to those ooun<i.rios. The Hollanders send 
into Russia near one thousand five hundred lasts of 
herrings, sold at abouf' thirty shillings per barrel, oi 
at twenty-seven thousand pounds; and wo send 
thither only about twenty or thirty lasts. * To 
Staden, Hamburgh, Bremen, and JElmbden, are carried 
and vended of &h and herrings about six tlftmsAid 
lasts, sold at about one hundred thousand pounds ; 
and we none at all. To CWes and Juliers, up the 
Rhine to Cologne, and Frankfort on the Main, so 
<ovor all Germany, are carried and vended, of fish 
and herrings, near twenty-two thousand lasts, sold 
at twenty pounds per last, or at four hundred and 
forty thousand pounds ; and we send none. Up the 
river MeusotAo Maestrecht, and Liege, and to Venloo, 
Zutphen, Deventer, Campen,* Swoll, and other towns, 
are sent about sevoiT thousand lasts of herrings, at 
twenty pounds pex last, or at one hundred and forty 
thousand pounds; and we send none all. To 
Guelderland, Artois, Haiuaqlt, Brabant, Flanders, 
Antwerp, and up<tho S&hold'all oveT thd Archduke’s 
countries, are carried and vended between eignt and 
nine thousaiad blasts, at ^hteen pounds per last, or 
at one hundred and sixty-two l&ousand pounds; and^ 
we send none. The Hollanders, and others, carry 

all sorts of herrings, to Rouen alone, in one 
year, besides otlmr parts of France, about fivdc^^ou- 
sand lasts, at one nimdred thousand pounds^ and 
we not one buMdred lasts.” Summing up the dif- 
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the said Christmas time/* but afterwards, until 
his fhnher uleasure be known. Widows and l^ies 
“ of distinction ** were also included in this decree, 

^ and lords and gentlemen, compelled by business to 
^ to the capital, wejie ordered to leave their families 
behind, so that fobd might be cheapened. However, 
yfotuals ^refused to go down in price, and therefore 
the king, at the commencement of 1623, issued a 
fresh decree, in the manner and style of the former 
ones, strictly prohibiting all his subjects from eatii^ 
flesh in Lent, or on “ fish days,” because there was 
not moat enough ** for the maintenancey^if the navy 
and shipping, a principal strength of this island,*’ 
and also **for the sparing and increasing of fiesb ^ 
victuals.” Next, James fixed the price of the chief 
articles of food; then interdicted once more the 
export of gold and silver, in whatever form ; and after 
that fixed the rate of interest, which had been gene- 
rally twelve or fi^en pei: cent., at eight per cent. 
*The last edict relating to commor^passed by James, 
issued but a few weeks botoro his noath, was against 
the importation of tobacco fiom any part pf the 
world except from the newly-settled colonierii’ of 
Virginia and the Bermudas, or Somers*^ Islands. 

“ Whereas,” decreed his majesty, “We have, upon 
all occasions, made known Oi^ dislike of the use of 
tobacco in general, as tending to the corruption both 
of the health and manners of our people ; neverthe- 
less, because We have been often and earnestly im- 
portuned by many of Our loving subjects, planters 
and adventurers in Virginia and the Somor Isles, 
tliat, as these colonies are yet but in their iyfancy, 
and cannet be brought ,t<j maturity unlesS Wo will bo 
) pleasotl, for a time, to tolerate unt<fthem the planning 
and v^ndin^ the tobicco pf their own growth ; We 
have condescended to their desires, t^nd do therefore 
‘herelby strictly prohibit the importetion of any tc^^ 
bacco from beyond sea, or from Scotland, into Eng- 
land STid Ireland, other than from our colonies before 
namdd, and, moreover, We strictly prohibit the plant- 
ing of any tobacco, either in England or Ireland,” 
The sense that dictaj^d this last of^is decrees 
chaiacterized the*^ yljole ’ arbitrary legislation of 
James. He put a barrier to a great branch of trade, 
fii st, to please himself, and, socoiidly, to please some 
“ importunate ” individuals. The ti^iffio in tobacco 
* was made a monopoly in order that Virginian 
planters might make fortunes, and, still more, be- 
cause of “ Our^dislike of the use of tobacco.” 

l*he commercial policy of Cht^'los differed not in 
the least from th%b of his pivdecessor, but in part 
almost outdid it in irrationality. I^any of the* 
decrees of Charles, interfering with trade and setting up 
mono^lies, w^p'o, ev^ in form,*!mere copies of ^milar 
ones issued by James ; %#fact quainijy explained by 
Adam ASlderson, in his “ Origiif Commerce,” ^ 
the remark that, “the son was so much a tran- 
script of the father that^we igust not wonder at 
their proclamations having so great a resembl^ces” 
Uowevef, “ transcript ” as 3he se<^nd Stuart king of 
England was of the first, there was, nevertheless, a 
great dissimilitude between them in some respects,* 
and in none mofe so than in that 4he f^er desired 
peace above «I1 things, and the son showed constant 

readiness to rush into war, whether with f([raigna 
1 4 • 


nations or with liis own subjeoto. It was curiously 
characteristic of the two reigns, that while the lasl^ 
mercantile edict of James concerned itself with the | 
use of tobacco, the first of Charles had reference to : 
the making of gunpowder. In the ilipring of 1025, 
almost immediately ^fter his accession, the king sent 
forth a strange proclamation, “ for the maintenance 
and iilorease of the saltpetre mines of England, and 
for> the necessary and im];)ortant manufacture of 
giiiipowdor,” proscribing under high penalties all 
details to observed in the manufacture and sale of 
the two articles. “ Our realm,” his majesty noticed 
and commanded, “naturally yitlds sufficient mines of 
saltpetre, without depending on foreign parts : whero- 
foie, for* the future, no dovs>hou3e shall bo paved 
with stone, bricks, '^nor boards, lime, sand, nor gravel, 
nor any other thing whgreby the growth or increase 
eff the mine of salipotTo may bo hindered, or impaired ; 
buii the proprietors shall iSluffer the floor or ground 
thor^f, as fjlso all stables wh^sre horges stand, to lye 
ppen with good and mellow earth, apt to bisBed 
incieaseof the said mine of saltpetre; and lot none 
hinder aird deJy any saltpetre-yan, lawfully deputed^ 
thereto, from digging, taking, or working any ground 
which by connnission may be taken and wrought for 
salfpetre. either shall any constable, or other 
officer, neglect to furnish any such saltpetre-men 
with convenient' carriages, that the king’s soivico 
suffer not. None shall bribe any saltpetre-man' for 
the sparing ^nd forbearing at^y ground fit to bo 
wrought fcr saltpcti‘6. All dovo-houRes and other 
places digged for saltpetre, must, wlien the earth 
thereof is wrought over, be hjid smooth again, as 
liofore. And no saltpetre shall he exported, neitlior 
bo sold at home to any but |he king’s powder- maker, 
who shall not leceive for any powder sold by hdri, to 
any of the king’s subjects, above ten pence per pound 
weight,” Thus, to get the chief material of war, the 
king seemed to rely mainly upon doves, the emblems 
of peace. 

However, the doves, after all, did not answer his 
majesty’s expeetatioiis. Eighteen months after the 
issue of his first decree about gunpowder, Charles 
published a second, revoking all, or nearly all, tliat 
ho h^^d ordered before. It was said in the new 
proclamation “that the pra(H ice of making salt p€*tj‘o 
in England, by digging up the floors of dwelling- * 
houses, dove-houses, stables, and other inhahiled 
places, tends too much to the grievance of the king’s 
subjects, and that, notwithstanding all J)he trouble 
and charge attending this method, the uudoi lakers 
c^aimot furnish this realm with oao thiid part of the 
saltpetre requisite, especially in rime of war, when 
most wantech as the earth of itself is not able to 
engender the matter whereof saltpetre is made in 
many years, without thdwaid artificial means for 
enrichiftg ri.e earth; and yet the necessity of the 
present times requires so nwh, to be anadc as would 
io impoverish the e^th tnat in a short rime we 
should be utterly destitute of tliat inestimable 
treasure. Whereupon Sir John Brooke and Th^ias 
RussdlL^vo proposed to ns to make such quantities 
of sal^we as our realjps shall wAit, and also to 
supply foreign nations therevnth by £^new invention 
of their own, of which they have gtf^cfi deiuonrtrative 
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proof, ancl for which we have alreadjr granted .them burdens and ip’Sssengers, to mn upon tlxe water 
m excluMVo patent. And as these patentees now swift in calms, and more fest in storms, than boats 
want nothing but leave to collect a sufficieht quantity full ^sailed in great winds” lf*thc8? purported 
of urine for thgir said manufacture of saltpetre, at inventions had any qxistonoe at all, it seems impossible 
tlieir own charge, the king therefore commands all to avoid the conclusion that J}avid Ramsey ’ and 
his subject# in London and Westminster, neai’ to the Thomas Wildgosno were thinking, two centuries 
pLico wliere the said patentees have already erected a before Watt and Stephenson, of making sfbam tile 
work lor the making of saltpetre, that, inter moiico handmaiden of civilization. * * ^ 

given to thorn rehjxjctively, they , carefully keep •in An interesting glance at the relative wealth, arising 
proper vessels all human urine, throughout the from industrial prosperity, of the various counties of 
whole year, and also as much of that ot beasts as can iSfigland, .shortly before the great revolt, is given 


Iw f^vod, for the patentees to carry away fjora time by the mon%abIo act of Charles, of the year 1685, 
to time.” It was lomai'kaLle in this nvoolamation. as I dftnFAninrr tlirt immuaifi/m ** 


to time. It was immy^kahle in this pi’ooiamation, as decreeing the imposition of ship-money.” The 
contrastedjiis^thrtlie preceding one on - the same •document, based apparently on a recent survey of the 
milyj^atpniat whi^e, o® hia accession to the throno, kingdom, specified with groat minuteness the size 
TiJiarlos spoke of “the necessary and important and burthen of the ships, w-ith number of men, 
manufacture of gunpowder,” a year and a half after, which each district should furnish, or, what the king 
the same had alieady beSom^ in his mind an really aimed at, the money equivalent. The counties 
“ inestimable treasure.” • .first in the list in the value of ask^sment were York- 

The patents referre^ to in the ro^’al ddci^ as shire, ordered to contribute to ttho king’s wants ^ 
givqn to Sir. John ftooke and Thomas Russell, f6r 1,200 top^ wortlJr?tt shipping, with 480 men, and 
tlio mamifacture^of saltpetre, wore specimens of* Devonshire, assessed /it 900 tons, and 360 men; 
juany biinilar ones, granted in tliis andsthe ]^!rocediiig nexfr came liincolnshire, Somerset, Kent, Essex, 
leign, all more or lesS oppressive monopolies. Upon Norfolk, and Suflblk, each of»w]|ich was cummandc<l 
one of his courtiers, Sir Sackville Crowe, Charles to furnish^SOO tons, and 320 men l Wilts, with 700 
conferred the exclusive right of manufacturing “ iron tons, and 290 men, fbpowed; then pConi wall, with 
cannon, cast within our forest of Dean, in Gloucester- 660 tons, ^ and 260 men; after that Hants and 
whiro, or olsewhore while to a cify merchant who Northampfbnshiro, each with 600 tons, and 240 men ; 
had 4eiit him money, Philip Burlamach, he gave the and then Gloucestershire, and Middlesex, exclusive 
equally exclusive privilege to sell the cannon thus of London, but inclusive of Westminster, with 560 
made. In the third year of his reign,* he^confirmed tons, and 220 men. Assessed at 600 tons, and 200 
“ the slareli-makots’ company monopoly,* established men, wore Dorsetshire, Northumberland, and Sussex ; 
by King James,” and soon after ho interdicted “the at 450 Ans, fikid 180 men, Lricestorshiro, Bi^ks, and 
importationofFrenclf wines, for a limited period, on Salojt; at 400 tonf, end IGO^ion, Hcits, HeMord, 
(omplaiiit of iho morcluuits and vintners that the Berks, Worcestej> and Warwickshire; at 360 tons,* 
(luantsty thereof remainiiTg unsold was so large that and 140 men, Cambridge, •^Oxfordshire, Rotts,* Dor- 


leign, all more or lesS oppressive monopolies. Upon 
one of his courtiers, Sir Sackville Crowe, Charles 
conferred the exclusive right of manufacturing “ iron 
cannon, cast within our forest of Dean, in Gloucester- 
whiro, or olsewhore;” while to a cify merchant who 
had 4eiit him money, Philip Burlamach, he gave the 
equally exclusive privilege to sell the cannon thus 
made. In the third year of his reign,* he confirmed 
“the starch-makers’ comimny monopoly,* established 
by King James,” and soon after ho interdicted “the 
importation of Frenclf whines, for a limited period, on 
( omplaiiit of iho merchants and vintners that the 
(jiiantsty thereof remainiitg unsold was so large that 


they could not capy on *their business without such bysbire, and ^Aioashire ; at 800 tons, and *120 . 
a temporary prohibit ion.” The grants of patents of fhon, Bedfordshire ; at 200 tons, and 80 men, Hunts, 
invention, for the term of fourteen yeais, aho became Stafibrdshire, Durham county, and the city of Bri|^1i>l; 
lather numerous. Patents Wore given, among qtbors, at 160 tons, and 60* men, Monmouthbhlie ; «.nd, 


hoisesaml cattle ftom Ireland into England, and from compaiison with fotiner taxes levied Ly the king, 
England to Ireland for “ the solo making of stone which was duo, probably, to the fact of Charles being 
•pots, jugs, and bottles, according to the new inven- afraid of the resistance of the capital to his illcgiu 
tion of ’riioinas Rouse and Abraham Cullyn fur impost. In computing Hie money equivalent of the 


“djaining of water uni of mines, and for making of 
giins, gicat and small;” for “the making of steele, 
actording ttf the invention of Thomas Letsomo;” and 
for “ rendering of se^-coal atid pit-coal as useful as 
charcoal for bui ning in houses, without offence by 
the smell or smd^e, accoiding to tho invention of 


ships of which ho professed to bo in want, the king 
laid it down that each ton of shipiifiig should bo 
oomj^onBated for by fen •pounds sterling, which simple 
regulation went far to facilitate thS use of the mum- 
idication tabid. For four years, tho fulF amotiiit of 
the ta^^ about 200,0002. per annum, wof paid into 


“for tho ndo use and i^nefit of certain discoveries inpney ” was made rcTnarkafco by another oocurronco 
and ihventions.” "J'he patents weie, first, “for plough- of note, tho establishmont of regular postal inter- 


tho establislimont of regular postal inter- 
th^n the rial ml %y a proclamation issued 
nmaer of 1635, and given atk length in the 
h ypkim©.of Bymer’s “ Poedela Conventiones 


noblemen and gentlemen, anfl to cities and towns;” Liter©,” theming notified that “ whereas, to this time 
and, \to^ make boats the cai-^iage of 4her| hath*been no certain into];oourse between* iha 
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kii^oma oi Eugland and Sootlandr,^e ijow com- 
laanidcd hia PoB^nmBter of Kagltiriid for^oreign Parts 
to settle a Anniry|( post or two, to run night and day, 
hetweeu Edinburgh and London, to go thither and 
come back in« six days, ahU to take with tliem 
all 8Uoh letters as shall be directed to any post town 
in or near that road.” Charles likewise coinmandijd 
that by^posts be placed at several places ont of the 
road, to bring and carry ont the letters from and to 
Linoob, HnU, and other places, and to pay post for 
the carryinj^ the said letters, in manner tc» pay t^ro 
pence the wngle letter if under eighty miles, and 
four pence Ixjtween eighty and one huiiSied and forty 
miles, and six pence if above one hundred and forty* 
miles; and upon the borders of Scotland, and in 
Scotland, eight penoo ; and in this proportion for 
double letters and packets. Tlio like rule shall also 
be observed to West-Chester, Holyhead, and thence 
to Ireland ; also^ td Plymouth, Exeter, and other | 
* towns on the W<^t road. ' And, so soon as possible, | 
1;he like conveyance shall be settlfed to Oxfoj^, Bristol, 
and other places on the roa^.” Finally, the king ^ 
ordered “ tliat the three first-named ooiiveyancfes,*viz., 
from London to Ediijbufgh, to Chester, and to Holy- 
head, and to riymonth and Exeter, shall *begin the 
first week afte]( Michaelmas next: two ponce half- 
penny per mile to be paid ou*tho roads to the several 

C Mstmasters for every single horse oariyifig the said 
tiers. No other messengers, nor foot posts, shall 
carry any letters, but those alone which shall bo 
employed by the King’s Postmaster-general, unless 
to such places whither the King;’s posts do not go, 
exceptiijg common kitf>wn carriers, er meisengers 
particularly sent on ^^rpose, oi» else as lottei* by 
•fi friend.” Commcnling upon tiiis deoroo, Adam 
AnddVson,*in the ‘‘Origiii of Cominoroe,” remarks, 
“113> was the inoi'ease of England’s f<;f eign commoreje, 
augmenting her domestic commerce and oorrespoiid? 

‘ enc(^ which rendered the further extending the post 
cavitage Of letters absolutely requisite* It is indeed 
somewhat strange that, trade l&eing, even before this 
time, got to a considerable height, Uieso posts were 
not sooner established. • On the otheY hand, it is 
possible that Ein/f Oharles’s necessitios might put 
him upon this extension of post eandage sooner than 
otherwise might have happened.” 

Interrupted for a time, though fiot to any great 
extent, by the civil war, the* commerce and industry 
of the country made immense strides during the period 
of the ComiubnwealUi and the Protectorate. The 
destruction of the bulk of 4;hdfeo tyrannical limits 
placed by the Stifort kings and their predecessors in 
the way of a fieo extension of traded was in itself 
sufficient Ipmaik a new era far it, the prosperity of 
which was naturally accelerated by the whole moral, 
social, a#d political progress of the nlijion. Both the 
wants and the activity of the pedicle increased bn 
their being raised to a state of higher social develop-, 
ment, free from the tramiflels of Wigious and politiqsl 
despotiifn, which, while it had benumbed tlio mental 
&ouIties, had likewise thrira iteScold shade over the 
more physiosJsaims and strivings of men. There w^g 
litde inoitemeift to use hands and brains for the pro- 
^letion of nsrfnl things, and the auglhentation of 
wealth and the ooipforts of existence, as km4 ^ 


itself, and all ^at made life qnduvable, was at the 
mercy of autoorats oheyingnolaw, and aoknowle^ng 
no responsibility, but pretending to hold thoir power 
from heaven, and to stand forth as emanations of the 
Almighty. Commerce and iudustrj^, qiiito as much 
if not more, than political and religioiiseaspirations, 
felt the benumbing weight of absolutism, the same 
“ royitl pterogative ” which insisted upon directing 
tljp faith of tbo pooplo, and fixing constitutional land- 
marks, claiming, in still louder tone ofauthorily, the 
right to impose customs duties, to open and shut 
harbours, to establish inono|X)lies of all kiiuls, and to 
divert from its oidinary chaunpls, or oven, if so willed, 
to destroy, any form of national activity. To leave 
no doubt about their pretqpsioinp in this respect, 
James J. as well as big successor assorted tliom con- 
stantly in thoir proolumaiions ; the former, moreover, 
inciting his attoiimy-gonoral, Sir John Davis, to 
write and dedicate to hinj a legal iioatise, proving 
the unlimited power of the sovereign to roguUito and 
adjhst, at his own will and i)loasuro,*all Inatters what- 
' Boovor concoming trade and inditi^ry. In Ins fiook, 
entitled#* Thq> question concerning 1 mposi I ions, Ton- 
nage, Poundage, &c.# &o., fu>ly stated and argued 
from Iloason, Law, and Policy,” Sir John, leaning 
upon the strength of a mountain of precedents, 
boldly asserted “ Tliat, by virtue of ancient preroga- 
tive inherent lo^his crown, the king of England may 
justly and lawfully sot impositions upon morchaiuiiKe, 
and may limit and rate Iho quantity and piopoitiou 
thereof, by Ms own wisdom and discretion, without 
any acte <5f parliament.” It was the precise doctrine 
maintained with success, under the assistance of a 
good standing anny, by the kirtg of Siniin ; and acte<l 
upon pcrsovoi ingly for any length of time would have 
not failed to make EnglaiicPanother Spaui, ^ 

The immense dovelopmeftt of trade and industry 
that took place iuimcdiatcly after the fall of the 
aibitrary government under Wiich llio nation had 
been suffering, was marked in a very peculiar manner 
by tb^ rise of a new elass of institutions, ossential in the 
functions of wolhragulatod commoix>e, the establish- 
ments inowu as banks. Duiing the whole of the 
reign of James, and tlio greater part of that of his 
predecessor, np to the of the assembling of the 
Lon| Parliament, the wealthy merchants of London 
had been in the habit of imtting their money and bul-» 
lion in the royal mint, in tlio Tower, which fro^'ined to 
them the place of greatest safety that could bo found 
for troastu‘0, and fiom wliich they wilhdiew it as 
required. But Charles, in the summer of 1040, 
rudely disturbed tlio sense of secui ity m his mint by 
I laying hands upon a sum of t\?o huiidiod thousaTwl 
pounds lodged there by the donizons of the capital, 
under no better excuse than that he wanted the sum 
as a loan, and would rep^y it in course of timo. * From 
that rqomenl;, very natiirally? not •another ounce of 

f old or silver found its from the city into Iho 
’ower, and to guard thew cherished riches, the 
^moneyed people of Lohdon had recourse to all sorts of 
shifts and contrivance. ** The traders and merchants 
genemlly,” says a contemporary writer, ** for ajftsw 
yeaiV«ftiBted their cash with thoir stiwante, until the 
breaki!ig out of the igfvil war, when it was very 
customary for their^appren rices an^ clerks leave 
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their mastere, and ^ into the army. ♦Whereupon, in 
emoh imsettlod timee, merchants, not longer daring to 
confide in their apprentices, began, first, %,bout this 
year 1645, to l|j^dgo their necessary cash in gold** 
smiths' hands, both to receive and pay for them; 
until whicb time, the whole and^propSr business of 
Jjondon goldsmith's was to buy and sell plate, and 
foreign coins of gold and silver, to melc and cull 
them, to coin some at the mint, and, wildi the rest^o 
supply the refiners, plate-makers, and merchants, as 
they found the price to vary/* Thus, by an eas}- and 
natural movement, which had proc^ents in other 
countries, such as thft republic of Venice and the 
Netl)orlanihv where jewellers, dealers in bullion, and 
-laaoMy'lenders, had bocorne hankers, or deposit holders 
of cash for the public, the ancient guild of the gold- 
smiths threw out a now branch, destined to grow in 
courso of time into a mighty s^ri% for overshadowing* 
the parent tree. ^ ^ 

Of the progress of banking in the next twenty 
or tljirty years affor it. had been established, a curious 
account is given a small pamphlet of eight quarto 
pages by an anonymous writer, publibhed 1676, 
and entitled “The 'Slysterj'^ of the new-fashioned 
Goldsmiths, or Bankers, discovered/’ After giving 
a sketch of the manner in which the London gold- 
smiths became the depositaries of the funds of their 
follow citizens, the author proceeds ; And this new 
banking business soon grow very considerable. It 
happened, in those times of civil corarootion, that the 
Parliament, out of the plate, and from *the old coin 
brought into the mint, coined seven mUJions into 
half-crowns, and there being no mills then in use at 
the mint, this new ihoney was of a very unequal 
weight, some times twopence and threepence difierence 
in an aunce ; and most of^it was, as it seems, heavier 
than it ought to have booh in proportion to the value 
in foreign parts. Of this the goldsmiths made natu- 
rally the advantages usual in such cases, by picking 
out or culling the heaviest^, and melting them ^down 
and exporting them. It happened also that our gold 
coins were too weighty, and of tiiese also t}:i|py tgok 
tho like advantage. Moreover, such merchants’ 
servants as still kept their masters’ running cash 
had fallen into a way of clandestinely lending^the 
same to tlio goldsmiths, at fi)urpence per cent, per 
dican, who, % these and such-like means, were 
enabled to lend out gi’eat quantities of cash to neces- 
sitous merchants and others, weekly or monthly at 
high interest, and also began to discount the moroliants’ 
bills at flm like or an higher rate of interest And, 
much about the sair^ time, tlie goldsmiths, or new- 
fashioned bankers, began to receive the rents of 
gentlemen’s eshile^, remitted to town, and to allow 
them, ^nd others who put cash into their ^ands, some 
interest for it, if it remainod .but for a sjngle month 
in their hands, of eveit a lesser time. This «ras a 
great alluremeijt for peoule to put their money into 
their hand% which would^bear interest till the cbiy, 
they Wimtcd it. And they couM also draw it out by 
on^lyindred pounds, or fifW pounds, or less at a time, 
aa tfiey wanted it, with infinitely less trouble tj^n if 
they had lent it on either real or personal sS^Jurity. 
The consequoued was that it quickly brought a great 
quantity of egsh^^ their hands^so that the chief or 


greatest of th^i wei*e now enabled to supply Oromwejil 
with money in advance on the revenues, as his Ooca- 
sions^required, upon gi*eat advantages to ^Cmselves.” 

The “ great advantages” were so visible, indeed, as 
to engender a general wish to participate in them, 
and a vast number of schemos reletting to the* esta- 
blishment of banks and of banking association! sprang^ 
up during the Commonwealth. Among those thatr | 
attracted tho greatest attention was a project brought 
forth by one William Potter, and advocated by him 
in* a treatise with the alluring title of “ The Key of 
Wealth,” fo^^the foundation of a “Land Bank.” 
William Potter, a man evidently in advance of his 
*time, proposed to free laud from the fetters of old 
feudal legislation, and to turn it into convertible 
wealth, elianging hands like gold, diamonds, or other 
I>ersonal property. The “ Land Bank ” was to be a 
state establishment, and, by the details of tlio scheme, 

“ all payments above twenty pduqds should by law 
be directed to be made in* bank credit,” while, as to 
its organisation, besides the principal bank in* 
Loudon, there should l?e at least one hundred subor- 
dinaio hanks in different paits of England, all center- 
ing ill tho said capital bank, of|Loiidon, which lias, 
for the support of its cicdit, tho geijeral mortgage of 
lands, for which the mprtgagoe shoiu^ have credit in 
bank to thq full value of his land.” It was believed 
that tho Lord Protector was favourable to this scheme, 
which, however, was not proceeded with. If carried 
out, it might have produced a revolution of astound- 
ing magnitude, upsetting tho whole fmmowork of 
English society. 

The Aovolopment of •commerce during tlie 
middle of«o seventeenth contufy, exhibited, as fiiucli 
as in anytning else, in the foundation of banks and • 
credit institutions, acting both as receivers and as 
di|ti’ibutors of i^Wly-iisen streams of wealth, 'f as 
accompanied by an equal progi'ess of industry. Many ^ 
impiovemcnts were made, as well in the reignjj laf 
James and Charles as, for tho next dozen* yoaiv of 
republican government, in the production of textile 
fabrics. The art of djfeing \^1 was introduced b}" 
Dutch and FlSnish artisans cn London and at various 
places in the eastorti counties,* while tho weaving 
trade likewise made •groat advances, so that English 
cloth, which previously liod Wm of a coai-so kind, 
manufactured (jhi*efiy for homo consumption, came to 
be largely exported, being acknowledged equal to tho 
best broadcloths of tho Continent. An equally im- 
portant branch of indusiiy, tho cotton ^manufacture, 
was planted in tho kingdom in the early pait of the 
poi-iod, cotton wool being imported from Turkey by 
the Levant CoApany, and used at Manchester in the 
production of so-called “ mixed* goods,^* t^iat is, of i 
&brics in which the warp wy composed of linen, and 
the weft of cottafi. The manufacture of silk,i)rought 
ov8r from France Vid Italy, likewise attracted much 
attention, and groat ei^ertions were made, by foreign- 
er%a8 well as natives, to establish it firmly in England*. 
In leOS, King Jame& impeded by a momentary fency,* 
took it und|r his ^otettion, and to encourage the 
grpwth o.* tie mulberry, sent thousands of yomig 
plants all over the epuntry. The cultufe of mulbeny- 
trees thcjj^eu^n be^me the fashion, followed, among 
i^hcif , 1^ the groat poet of that ar\4 of all ages, nAbse 
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if tradition can be believed, s^t^ono of Janiea'a 
plants in a garden of his native Stratford-on-the- 
Avon, to aJrve appoint of pilgiimage for futuwTgene- 
mtions of admirers. ^ 

However, ^ugk the mulberries grew well, the 
breeding of the^ worms did not aucoeed, and raw 
•ilk hdd to^ be imported from abroad, being found 
«much ’bettor and cheaper than the home produce. 
In 1630, the silk manufacture, chiefly established in 
London, had so far increased that King Charles deemed 
it requisite to bring it within the reach of his 
proclamations. “ The trade of silk witljih this realm,” 
fas majesty notified, “ hath much increased, within a 
few years past, by the importation thereof raw from 
foreign parts, and thiowing, dyeing, and working the 
same into manufactures here at homo. But a fraud in 
the dyeing thereof being lately discovered, by adding 
to the weight of silk in the dye beyond a just propor- 
tion, by a false and deceitful mixture of the ingredients 
used in dyeing, \^jheroby also the silk is weakened and 
•corrupted, and the colour made v^bl^ie. Wljerefore we 
strictly command that no siHf dyer do hereafter use’ 
any slip, alder-bark, filings of iron, or other deceitful 
matter, in dyeinc of silk, either black or coloured : that 


no Bilk sliall be dyed oi any other black but bpanish 
black, and nc^*of the dye called London olack; 
neither shall they dye any silk before the Mm be fair 
boiled-off from the silk, being raw.” By dint of 
*'ihany other regulations of the same kind, Charles 
succeeded in compressing the now manufacture within 
narrow limits; but it underwent an extraordinary 
development as soon (is his rule had come to an end, 
and by^tlie year 1600 Uie company of ailk tlfrowsters 
in the metropolis liJS come to Employ 4bout» forty 
» thousand workpeople. The greater number of these 
wenfHu^enot iefugce8*^he flower of the population 
of Franco, driven by religious persecution from th^ir 
homes, and repaying the hospitality offered to theA 
iikUic land of their settlement by founding new arts 
antkindultries, and thus ofi'e^iiig an important aid to 
the rise of national prosperity. 

Equal in iniportailto, at least, to the textile in- 
dustries was thi^ in mstals, chiefly iAri, the manu- 
facture of which Aide vast progress in the first half 
of the seventeenth century. As the art of smelting 
iron by ordinai-y or pit-coal was not yet dis- 
covered, cAarcoal had to bo used, afld on this account 
the best-wooded districts of England, such as Kent, 
Sussex, Surrey, and Gloucestershire, in the last-named 
county the •district of Dean forest in particular, 
became tho principal seat of^thS manufacture. In a 
book called “ Treatise on Metallica,” by James Sturta- 
vant, published in 1612, tho total ffumber of jron 



factories, or mills, in Eugland^and Wales was esti- 
mated at. eight hundred, of which, as the autbur 
certified, • there are tbure hundred milnos in Suri^, 
Kent, and Sussex.” But those ironworks wore not an 
uuniixed benefit to the country, fo^lthough leading 
to the progress of all arts, in the inoreasjifig tmTfectiou 
of the ncmlest and most indispensable of metals, ‘ 
they wotH far, as then caiTied on, to deprive England 
of one of its na|ural riches, its splendid woods and 
forests. The steadily augmenting destniotion of these 
was a standing complaint of the writers of tho period. 

“ Ho ±hat well observeth it,” says Jolm Norden, in 
the “Surveyor’s Dialogue,” pqblwl^^d in the reign of 
James, “ and hath known &ie wealds of Stjssex, 
Surry, and Kent, tho gi*and nu^^ry especially of 
oak and beech, s^all iind such an alteration, within 
loBse than thirty years, as may well strike a fear 
•lest few years mora,*a9 pestilent as tho former, will 
le|vo few good trees standing in the wealds. Such a 
heat issueth out of the nmny forces and furnaces 
for* tho n&king of iron, and out of tie glass Jfilns 
I as hath devoured many famous jj^oods within the 
wealds.^ • 

Fortunately, there -was a rdinedy at hand for th5 
groat evil complained of. Early in tho reign of 
Jaraos, several patents had been granted to Germans 
and Dutchmen for the use of pit-dbal in the manufac- 
ture of iron, But none of these attempts came to 
anything, till, in tho year 1621, Lord Dudley, of 
Dudley Castle, owner of extensive beds of coal and 
iron, obtaindll tho king’s special privilege to cany 
out “ the niystoiy and art of molting iron ore, and of 
making tho same into cast workos, or bars, with sea- 
coals, or pit-coals in furnaces,* willi bellows.” Tho 
enterprise was not at onco snocessful; however, 
through the undaunted perseverance of a «on of 
Lord Dudley, known as Ifiid Dudley, all obstacles 
were overcome in the end, and while the manufacture 
of iron was revolutionized, fh© greatest and most 
legitijnate of all English findustries got seated in tho 
districts appointed by nature for its home. “ God 
ha|^ dqoreod tho time,” piously remarked Dud Dudley, 

“ when and how those smiths should be supplied, and 
this island also, with iron, and most especially that 
this coal and ironstone Bhould give the first and just 
occasion for the invention of smelting iron with pit- 
coal.” Oliver Cromwell himself, ambitious not only 
to handle iron but to forge it, subsequently became 
mrtner, with several of his officoj-s, in an undertaking 
for smelting ores after the new invention, and from 
thence commenced that period of marvottous develop- 
ment of the grand industry wlucli ended in making 
England the worlcshop of tho world. 
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Hiitor; of the lift of the People, HawerSl- end Cnitodu, from the Aoeenion of Ismea I., A.9. 1603, to the ■ 

piuoletioii of the Q^Bmosweeldi, AJ). 1660. 

oiiDiNAnY changes took place in the social Sufch she was, tlie good brother reminds his sister, 
ion, manners, and customs of tho Englisli before her hifttend had been dubbed a knight, which, 
during tho life qf the first two genoralitfhs of he holds, has made her vain and frivolous, so as to 
'entucjdh rontury. 'Whon ttm first Stuart king adopt courtly foshions. lie complains— 
rom Edinburgh ^o London, “in colours as "Yon lave 

is tho grass ho trod on,, with a feather in his Tlio roToreml hood cast off. Your bomwod liair, 

id a horn instead of a sword by his side,” ho Powdered and curl'd, is your dresser's nrt 

limself greeted by a radiant' throng of knights, Form'd like a hong'd with di^o^ 

..a sWme in „a gnia, 

hgljt of whose splendour all else was eolipsed, Yout Hungerlaid, b^nds. and Spanish Quollio ruffi*. 
taiidinjii forth aa solo actors on thd rumantio Groat Io^kIb and foast but to survey. 

►f “ meri’V England,” When tho third Stuart ‘ You have embroidered petticoats; and you feign sickness 
.t Dovon h, M Wore J,i. 

hosi., iron-broasfcd, sober* of mien, the shadow j^srrich partubles, in ostenWitionri’sh<sWn, 

so swoids fell over a muilitnde darker yet m And worth a family. You an* sort’d in plate, 

d aspect, and sadder still in countenance. I’ho And stir not a foot without a coach." , 


ExmAORPiNARY clmngos took place in the social 
condition, manners, and customs of tho English 
people during the life qf the first two genoratiaiis of 
the seventeenth century. When tbo first Stuart king 
rodo from Edinburgh ito London, “in coVmrs as 
green as tho grass ho trod on„wit]> a feather in his 
and a hoi n instead of a sword by his side,” ho 
found liimself greeted by a radiaVy^^ throng of knights, 
nobles, and courtiers, glittering in sofirlet and gold, 
in tlio light of whose splendoum all else was eolipsed, 
they standinj^ forth as ^olo actors on thd rumarftio 
stage of “ mgrry JCngland,” When tho third Stuart 
king landed at Dover, ho had before t.his ^tyos an 
dimed host., iron-broasfed. sober* of mien, tho shadow 
of whoso swoids fell over a multitude darker yet in 
oiitwai d aspect, and sadder still in countenance. I’ho 
famous “ lueiTy England ” of historical romance was at 
its height whon tho erudite son of Mf^^ry Stuart came 
over rfrom StHJtland to take possession of Elizabeth’s 
throne; and though professing to despise all that she 
had done, he freely accepted tho luxury and sumptuous- 
noss that had boon inaugurated under her. •During his 
icign, and not a little by his example and that of his ^ 
successive favourites, oktravaganco of living increased 
to tlie highest point, and while the countiy was 
Hiifferiug. and tho people*' prejiaring for revolt, tho 
court and upper classes Vere revelling in feasts, and 
disfiorting lliomsolvos in lavish luodigality of attiro, 
sucih as had never bofofe been seen. As sketched by 
John 'J’liylor, a terse-makiAg boatman, kn<iwn from 
iiis.wcupatjon as tho “ wafer-poet,” every noblSman 
and courtier of King James worO'*- ^ ^ 

“ A firm in sliocstrings pd"cd with gold, 

An<l H}>anglod garters woiih a copylioUl ; 

A )iO‘4e and doublet winch a lordship cost; 

A «Tiiidy cloak, three manois’ pnee almost ; 

^ A IjOttvei* bund, and fcuihtjr for tho liciid, 

I'riml at the church’s tithe— tbo poor man’s brood.’' 

As always, so in this instance, tho cxtravaganct' of 
tlio couit acted upon fho middle classes, the moiv so 
now as increSring wealth and expanding trade allowed 
the indulgence in luxjnies not known to former ages. 
In a play, called “ Tho City Madam,” produced about 
the year 1600, tho Vife of a piospeious city merchant, 
who lia.s just received, or purchased, tlid- honour of 
knighihood, is iluis addrossj^ by a brother, who 
describes her former ana }jresent mod6 of attire*: — 






• *yroii wore 

H itin on solemn days, a chain of go 


solemn days, a chain of gold, 

A velvet hood, rich .borders, anq Bometimes 
^ dainty iniiiover cap, a biIvot ^ii 
•Aleudiid with pearl, worth throe pence: and thus 
* You wcTe pn^eged. No man (nivied il, 

Tt being for city’s honour dhat ^ * * 

'I’hcrc ^houId be a distinction made lietwocn 
Tke wifmof l(|Ki^ician ami a plojjcian.” 


rOSTUMES— CHARLES I, 

That there was no exaggeration in tho picture 
thus sketched is proved by many contemporary 
records, among others by a curious letter preserved 
in tho Harleian raamiscijlpts, full of ^formation as to 
tho domestic life and family arrangement of the 
great ladies oir the period. The writer was the 
daughter and sole heiress of SirJohn Spoucer, niok^ 
named from his wealth “Jlich Spencer,” and she 
addressed tho Iq^ter to her husband, to whomdjho had 
jurfc been.marridd, William, L«>rd Compton, sub- 
sequently earl of Northampton. *• My sweet life,” 
th^ young lady began, “ nm# I have declared to you. 
iny mind for the settling of vour state, I siippqg© that- 
it were best for meVo betnink and consider within 
igysolf u haf aUowanoe were meetest fo%me. I pra^ 
and beseech yeu to^grant to me, your most kind and 
loving wife,4he sum of 2,600 pounds, quarterly 
1{^ pj^d. * Adso I would, besides tljat allowance, have 
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000 pouiwU, quarterly to be paid, for ^'performaboe 
(>t ctaritable works ; and those things I wonld not, 
neither wilt be, jpoonntable for. Also, I will «fiave 
three horses for my own saddle, that none shall dare 
to lend or borrow : jione lend bu! I, none borrow bnt 
yon, . Also, I wo«ld have two gentlewomen, lost one 
should be siijk, or have some other let : also, believe 
Jt, it is*an tindeoont thing for a gentlewoman to stand 
mumping alone, lyhon God hath blessed their lord 
and lady with a great estate. Also, when I ride a 
hunting or a hawking, or travel from one house 
another, 1 will have them attending; soYor either of 
these said women, I must and will hav? for either of 
them a horse. Also, I will liavo six or eight gentle-^ 
men ; and I will have my two coaches, one lined with 
velvet to mysolf, with four very fair horses ; and a 
coach for my women, lined with cloth, and laood with 
gold, otherwise with scarlet, and laced with silver, 
with four good hqrs6s. Also, I will have two coach- 
► men, one for my qwn coach, the other for my women. 
^Iso, at any time when I travelif \ will allowed 
not only caroches and spare |^orses for me and my 
women, but I will have snob carriages as shall m 
fitting for all ; order^, not posteiing my things with 


fitting for all ; order^, not posteiing my things with 
my women’s, nor theirs with either chambermaid’s, 
nor theirs with bvashmaid’s. Also, for laundresses, 
when I travel, i will have fliem sent away before 
with the carriages, to see all safe. And till chamber- 
maids T will have go before, that the chamber may 
be ready, sweet, and clean. Also, for that it is nn- 
decent to crowd up myself with my gontleman-ushor 
in my coach, I will have him to have a convenient 
horse, attend mo eitli^r in city or country. • And T 
muhfcbavo two footmdik And desire is tha# you 
defray all the charges for mo, •And for myself, 
besides mj> 3 ^carly allqwivoe, 1 would have twenty 
govins of apparel, six of them oxdbyent good oncjjS, 
eight of tliom for the country, and six other of thertf 
’ veiiy excellent good •ones. Also, T would have to put 
1 in i%y puffeo 2000 pounds and 200 pounds, and so you 
to pay iny debts. Also, I would have COCO pounds 
to buy me jewol^ ami 4009 pounds to buy me a 
pearl chain. Nqf, seeing I have boefl, and am, so 
reasonable unto yotI,*l pray you^o find my children 
apparel and their schooling, ami all ray servants, 
men and women, their wages. Also, I will have all 
my houses famished, and my lodging-chambers to bo 
suited witli all such furniture^as is fit ; as beds, stools, 
chairs, suitable cushions, caipets, silver warning- 
pans, cupboafds of plate, fair hangings, and such 
like. So, for my drawing-cly^nfber, in all houses, I 
will have them* delicately furnished both with 
hangings, couch, canopy, glass, dkrpot, chairs, 
cushions, and all things thereunto belonging.. Also, 
my desire %,*hat yon would pay your debts, build 
up Ashlgy House, and purchase »lanfts; and lend no 
money, as you love OoA, to my LAxl Chamborlafc, 
who would have ^ all, perhaps your life from you.— 
So, now that I have declared to you what I woujd 
have, a^d what it is that I would not have, I pray 
you, when you bo an earf, to al/ow mo 2000 pounds 
nAre than I Uipw* desire, and double attoncfanco.” The 
compound spirit of affection, mookneso, and voraciiy 
breathing in^ihis note is wondorfufty cluJhioteristic of 
tne'timos of the first Stuart. Ko other agwo&id |iav^ 
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produced the injunction of a youtjiful wife to ** lend no 
monoy, as you love God, to my Lord Chamberlain/' li 
required altnonarch like James I, to find out the con- 
nection between God and the Lord Chamberlain. 

Both fhe dress of men and womom was extremely 
ostentatious aifd foppish during the whol| of tho roigtm 
of James and his successor. The nlalo oourtiers uver- 
loadetfc th^r garments with gold, jewelry, ami orna- 
ments of all Unds^ while the bulk of the upper and 
middle classes more or less imitated their example. In 
one of the comedies of the e/irlier part of tlio period, a 
yonngjgcntloman thus describos the dross which lie 
wore when fighting a duel ^ith a friend. “1 had 
on,” ho saj^s, “ a gold cable hat-band, new como-up, 
of massivo goldsmith’s work-jwhijii I wore abtmt a 
Erenoh murrey hat, the brims of which wore thick 
embroidered with gold twist and spangles; I liad 
also an Italian cut-TifdMt band round my neck, oma- 
mqpted with pearls, whicKcost me three pounds at 
tho Exchange.” Then he d^ribes the roflults of tho 
figlft, and Sow tho sword or his anTbugeJnist made a 
“hash of his fine clothes, “He, ipakiug a revorso 
blow,” tbo yaung duellist exclaims, “ falls upon my 
embossed girdle, and, as I had tlirown off the hangers* 
a little before, strikes off a skirt of a thick doublet I 
had, lined with four taffetas, cuts off two panes of 
embroidered pearls, rends througb tho dmwings-ont 
of tissue, enters %ho linings, and skips Uie flesli ; and 
not having loisuix) to put off my bilvor spurs, ol^o of 
the rowels catch’d hold of tlio ruffle of my boot, 
which being Spanish leather, and subject to tear, over- 
throws me, and rends me two pairs of silk htockings 
of peach colour that I had put on, it being a raw 
morning.” Before tho reign eff James had como to 
an end, the love of luxury in dross had siiroad so far 
I among all classes that ever? fanners and iigricidtural 
labourers antiyed themsolvis in garments made in 
ludicrous imitfition of those of city gentlemen. In a 
play called “Tho Tale of a l’nB,”a rustic is doscrilK^d 
f*8 getting ready for his/wedding day “a leather 
doublet with Jong points, a pair of bre(^chos pinn’d 
up Jikojuidding bags, with yellow stockings, and his 
hat turn’d up with a silver clasp on the ioer side,” 

In another comedy, entitled “Willy Beguiled,” a 
cou^ry girl is made to Sky, “ Upon the morrow, after 
the mossed new j^ear, I came trip, trip, trip, over the 
Market-hill, holding up my petticoat to the calves of^» 
my legs, to show my fine coloured stockings, and how 
finely I could foot it in a pair of new cork’d shoes I 
ha(l bought.” Quito in keeping witJi the general 
stylo of dress, lioth men and women pointed thoir 
cheeks^ noses, and oy'obroWs. A Jady’s toilet chamber 
is described in one of the contemporaiy plan's as hold- 
ing “ a table, a cushion, a looking-glass, and a chafing- 
dish, with a* small phial of white mixture, and two 
little pots, one of whito^and the other of red painf.” 
The fine genllcraen were as fifrward in painting and t 
perfuming thotuselves as tlm ladies, according to a 
comedy of the period, calletb“ Tho Wi8ow,” in which 
^Valeria, tho heroinel saj^s to her friend lUcardo, 

“ Are you painted ? t>no painted beau has just bqpn 
heresil To which he replies, “Hero I ha I I thnlK 1 
smolji jfln. ’I’is vetetilion.snro,” Gr#vingpnritanism, 
stalkingabout fndkrkgafmenls, with knitted eyebrows, 
found much room for refleotiu. fT 0 ,^a^ ox^-ation# 
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While wantonnessai^d extravagancy, encouraged by 
^he vulers of the nation, were spreading in all dired* 
^tions among the upper and middle claasesf the condi- 
tion of the bulk of the people was of the most deplor- 
able kind. In i^ite of the operation of the poor laws 
pissed in tk^ reign of Elizabeth, Jhe land was swarm- 
ing with beggars, vagabonds, and destitute individuals 
of all kinds, and the most severe enactn!entt| inado 
against them failed to take any effect in diminishing 
the number. The increase of paujiensm, in itself {he 
result of a stagnation of social life, engendered 
the blight of despotism, was furthered by the general 
corruption of the official class, which beginning at 
the summit of government, giadnally extended to the 
lowest spheres. Jl^ho l^ws ^providing for thp mainte- 
nance of helpless persons were^no more attended to by 
local funotioiiaries than the higher laws of the consti- 
tution were by the head of thc<if£^te; the same spirit of 
unlicensed lyranny, and J,ho same absence of high 
moral foelmgs and sense of duty prevailing in ciftier 
case. “ Though' the nu’ihbor of the poor do duilj in- 
crehse,” says (he author of a pamphlet entitled “ Groans' 
for the Poor,” published in 1622, “there Intli been 
•no collection for thoU/t ; no, not these seven years, in 
many paiishes of this land, especially in county 
towns. But many of those parishes tumeth forth 
their poor, 3 ’oa, ar.d their lusty labourers that will 
not woik, or for any misdemeanoB want woik, to 
beg,^ filch, and steal for their maintenance, so that 
the country is pitifully }x>8tered with them ; yea, 
and the maimed soldiers, that have ventured their 
lives and lost their limbs in our behalf, Oire also thus 
requited. For when they return home, to live by 
some labour iu their xativo country, though they can 
wojk well in some kind of hibfiur, every man saith, 

‘ Wo .yvill not be troubk d ^iih their service, but 
make other shift for our business.’ So are they turned 
forth to travel in idleness, the .highway to hell, and 
to ‘ seek their moat uj)on meres,’ as the proverb goeth, 
with begging, filching anci, stealing for their mainte- 
nance, until the law bring them unto the fearftil end 
of hanging.” But the hanging system, congenial 
though it was to the spirit of Stuart govemment, 
could not ho persevered in for any length of time, and 
recoui ‘80 liad to be had to fresh legislative measures. 
By several decrees issued dining the reign of JAmes, 
»tho provisions of the statute passed in the 89th 
year of Elizabeth, for the erecting of houses where 
ttio poor might be set to labour, wore re-enaoted, with 
additions, it being ordered that every parish, or j)oor 
law union,* should establish “ houses of correction, 
provided with mills, tnins, cards, and such like 
necessary inplomentA, to set rogues and other idle 
people to work.” Under Charles, the principle hero 
laid down was further carried out by.^ a series of 
ordiii^ioc.^, the most important of which, passed in 
161 to, commanded IhcCt “c6rrectior h6uses , in all 
counties shall bo made adjoining to the common 
prisons, and the gaolerSio made govenior of them.” | 
Thus gradually arose, step hyf 6t«p, tho workhouse’ll 
system, adopted by England a lame substitute 
foi^^the compulsory education dr the masses, the only 
csertein cure for cancer of ifs social existenfec'/huge 

pauperfsm, dark shadow of hftge wcaltfi. * 

Whije mijnyijvarts of the country fell into visible 
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decay under ^ the arbitrary rule of tlfe two Stuart 
inouarchs, thh capital of the kingdom, ehjoying vfist 
liberties and municipal privileges, amoutlting almost 
to self-government, went on inci’oamhg in prosperity. 
One of tho signs o? it was a vast undertaking, com- 
menced in the year 1 605, for supplying tho city and 
its growing suburbs with drinking water, better than 
^at obtained from the river Thames. By an act of 

E arl lament of the third of James, an association^ 
oaded by ** Mr, Hugh Myddlcton, citizen and gold- 
smith,” was authorized to “ bring a fresh stream of 
running wa^r to the north parts of London, from tho 
springs of CSiadwcll, Amwell, and others, in tho 
county of Hertford,” and power was given to tho lord 
mayor “ to lay out such convenient ground for tlie 
making of tho trench for the said new river, not to 
exce(:'4 ten feet in breadth, leaving the inlieritauco in 
the owners thereof, who are to allow a free pissago 
through their grounds to and ficsn tho said open cut 
at all times, with carts, lioise4», and mou, for making * 
and 1 opairing tliu'fsame, for whfch satisfactioin oi* 
composition shall he made to the owners of lands.” 
Another act of parliament, passed in the following 
year, prescribed “that since ^tlio making of tho 
preceding statute, upon view*'of \ho grounds through 
which the waters are to pass, by men of skill, it is 
thought more convenient and less‘ damage to tho 
ground, ih%i the waters bo conveyed through a trunk, 
or vault, of brick or stone, inclosed, and in some 
pieces, where need is, raised by arches, than in an 
open trench or sewer.” The latter was decidedly an 
improved plan, but it tumed out beyond the material 
resouroas of tjie time and th^means at the command 
of tba entorprisingit* citizen aoA goldsmith,” ‘and his 
associates. The^g had to fight, b^^sides, not only 
against obstacles imposed ^,by nature, bu' agaiiist a 
whole host of ancient prejudices. “ If those enoi lies 
all good endeavours,” writes John Stow, friend and 
admirer of Hugh Myddleton, “ danger, difficulty, im- 
possibility, detraction, contempt, scorn, derision, v’ca, 
and desperate despite, fould Lave prevailed, by theii* 
accursed and malevolewt iutei?position, either bofVne, 
at the boginifing, or in the ]|^irth oiPi^ho proceeding, or 
in tho least stolon advantage of iho whole prosecution, 
this woik, of BO great worth, had never been ac- 
complished.” 

The undertaking was accom])lished at last, after 
ten years’ bard labour, though the plan to construct 
an enclosed vault, after tho fashion of tho grand 
Roman aqueducts, had to bo abandoned in favour of 
tho originally designed “open cut,” Success, as 
filways, so in this ius'tance, bi ought furth ite wor- 
shipiiors, and <» whereas Hngh Myddleton had been 
formerly depicted as^a visionary and madman, if 
nothing worse, gieat and little men n6W vied with 
each other to^ Vendor him^* honour. King James 
CO idoscendod to include him in tho list of the army 
of knights which the touch of his royal sword was 
raising from among farmeri9, shopkeepers, and others 
al)!o to put money in his pocket, while the corporation 
of London showed tljpir fip|fk'oval by decting I’liomas 
|tfyddtetdn, brother of Hugh, lord mayqr for tho yetir 
itf which tlio voters of tho " New Riuer ” were to be 
fonnally adtfdttod^into a vast reservoir, built “at 
ClerkontimU, near Islington,” from which 2 )oinfc the^ 

* i 
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ymei to be dfttributed all over the oitf suburbs. 
1^6 ikffait was made the occasion of a ^tmi pageant, 
in which alb London took pax^t, on J^haelmassfcy, 
1613. 'fhe lotdPmayor, on a white Mlfrey, the 
aldermen in their scarlet robes* members of the 
common council* jihe city companies, and a crowd of 
o|j|her eminent denieens of the capital* having as- 
sembled near the Olerkonwell reservoir* they passoR 
^und it in procession, greeted* amidst the sound of 
martial music, bv the company of workers who bad 
constructed the of English aqueducts. I’heeo 
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wasi pootic talent, as w^oll as sinews and muscip. 
among the earnest toilers, for on marching up to the 
'loiil^ayor and aldefmon* one of them came forward 
andwecitoS an address in rhynip which ho had com* 
posed for the oooasion* describing the character and 
duties of his fel^w-#orkineh. A part of it, in- 
teresting os a ske^ of the hierarchy ofTabour of the 
time, ran : * • 

“ First, here’s the Overseer : this try’d man, 

An antient souldier and an artisan. 

The Olcrke next ; then the Muthemafioan * 

The Maister of the Timber-work takes place 
Next after these. The Meoraror in like case, 

Brioklayc^ and Enginoor ; and after those 
The Borer and the Pavicr. Thm it showes 
The Labourers j next the Ke(|per of Anwell Hc^nd ; 

The Walkers list. So all their names are road. , • 

Yet these but parcels of six hundred mote, 

That, at one time, have been employed before ; 

But sight, *and all thrrest, will say * 

That aU tue week they b&d their royal pay.’* 

The rdoitution over, the flood-gatus^that kept tj^e 
New Biver were thrown open, and tlie clear stream 
rushed in, amidst the shouts cf the multitude, the 
I^UlLg of beU% the braying of trumpets, and tBo 
pring rf ohaSnbers,’* om smalls mortars. London 
for the first time in’its^historyp had good 
dnnking waiA^ but for near a generation longer th^ 
people were prejudiced against the cfpduits that 
Iwought it, and from moim to night ther^ might bo 
vot.. n. . . ^ ♦ 


heard resoundii^ ihrough the ftreetS the cry of *the 
oatriers, shouting, **Any w'atcr^hero? Fiesh 
fair water k None of your pip sludge !’* ♦ 

Of the mode of living, and the cost of the , chief 
akicles of food and drink during th4(rejgn of James 
and ^Charles, ^he i^any ordinances isi|md by two 
kings give a minute account, sin 1622, James 
entoie^ ii#o a contract with two “ undortakors,” Sir 
Allen Asple]^ and Sir Sampson DaiTell, for vio- 
tullUing the royal •navy, and it was settled that the 
latter should bo allowed for evoiy individual in the 
fioet s^enponce a day when in harbour, and eight- 
ponco frhm at sea. In return for this sum, tlie con- 
, tiactors agreed to furnish overj man, per diem, wuth 
one pound of biscuit, one gallon of beer, two pounds of 
beef for iour days Jn the wook%r elfle, insteail of beet 
for two of those four da^^s, one mund of pork, or bacon, 
|nd one pint of peas^md for the rest of the w^oek, one 
quarter of stockfish, heyings, half a quarter of a 
potfnd of butter, and a quarter of a wund of choose. Ac- 
ooidiing to oiodern notions, the alloviKiuoe of beer was 
•on a rathor high scalo, and the tidmcasui^ement oWho 
rest of tb^ victuals by no moans illibltal ; hoverthelos^ 
the sailors of his majesty’s fleet rebelled against it, and# 
clamouring loud, both under James and Charles, tbe 
latter had to make now airangements, the first point 
of which was the throwing overbold of the “ under- 
takers.” By a proclamation, issued in 1626, it was 
ordered “that the medium allowwice for evciy i^ilor 
shall be twenty shillings a mouth, which till now 
was but fourteen shillings, by which means tlioro 
will accrue (o every ordinary sailor fouiieon shillings, | 
net money, per month, besides an allowance, out of it, 
of four ponce 1o a preacher, twe jienco to a barbuvi I 
and six ponce per month to tho chest, at Chatham^ 
whereas the ordinary man have row but ninA 
shillings and four ponce, nett money, per montn, andv 
MO allowance at all given to the preacher.” The pay 
of soldiers, throughout the period, was rather hotter 
than that of tlio sailors, an^ as &r bopk as tho year 
lG12,^hen James raised four thousand fighting men 
for some German prices to settle a dispute about the 
duchies*of Juliors and Clevcs, the remuneration oi 
each private was fixed at one shilling per diem. A 
sorjoant-major was to haji^o five shillings, a lieutenant 
six riiillings, a colonel one pound, and tho general, 
commander in chief of tho force, five pounds a day. ^ 
Large as these sums were, considering the value of 
money of tho time, they groatlp increased at the 
commencement of the civil war, when there was a 
hard competition between 'king and poijiament for 
men versed in the art of murder. 

While regulating the social condition and mode of 
living of the common peoi)le, no less Jhan that of bailors 

and soldiers^ James I., and still more his a 

issued ropeamdly decrees fixing the ar 
be paid to vuriom) desciTptionf of ait 
orattsxSen, as well as the price to be 
in provisions for^iho artio^jjl they i 
^1633, a royal procla^tion wont fo 
inquiries had b^n m«e by tho ^ 
for king’s househild,’* into thfl 
sortsNya victuals, and ^hat on his j 
been^Jrawn vf a list a£ “ reosonal 
henceforth and umi furtlier comm 



. Wui li* 1)e paid for 
shop,” limr BhiUiues aaa 
“a^'f^key hen," Ihree tdiilliiiee and 
wild daok," eif^tpeboe; for “. 
le dtKdCff, tuipenoe, and tst a paiiridge, one 
iMUiog^ few “the beat fat gooeetin the mamt,* two 
ahiUinge, ana for ^ the best ut goose in the potdterer’s 
shop,” two and fbtnpenoe; for "a caplm and 
oramned, the in the market," two ahilhngs ^d 
tw<q>enfle, and for the same " in the poulteter’s shop,” 
two and nxpenco ; for “ the heat rat and oramm^ 
pnUet, in the poulterer’s shop," one shiUjng and 
^htpence ; for " a then of the host sort in the 
muket,” one shilling, and for " a chicken of the best 
and largest sort,”sdTepsnoe; for “ the host xahhit, till 
Allhallowtide,” sevenpence, ard “ftom Allhallowtide 
till Lent,” eigh^nce ; for “ a dozen of wild pigeons,” 
one shilling and eightpenoe; Ydan pound of the boat 
salt bntier, fanrpence-nal&enny, and for a poun^ of 
freth bnttw,. sixpence ; ^and, finally, three eg^s for one 
pepny. Nothing was said in we roy^ ordiihmce 
about the price £>f bread, whicla as app^ra from all- 
, aooonnts, varied enormously, owing laaudy to want 
of roads and effective means of intercommunioation, 
whiob made each district- depend upon its own re* 
sources, so that a good local crop caused extraordinaiw 
che^mess, while a defective harvest produced dearth 
and consequent dearness. The average price of wheat, 
fn^^ 2606 to 1626, vras thirtv-four rfiilllngs a quarter, 
hut in some years it was as mgh at fifty-eight, and in 
others as low as twenty-nine shillittgst,.' Soring the 
reign of Charles I. the cost of it roae to&siderahly, 
though wi& oonUant and immense finctuations, vary* 
|ug irom forty to eight;^-five shillings. In 1681, the 
I quarter of wheat was sixty-eight shillings ; in 1686 
\tt wao fifty-six ; in 1646 It had Mien to fortyneight ; 
*in the next year, 1647, “it rose suddenly to seventy- 
bur, and in 1648 to the exorbitant sum of eigbty-five 
'^ines. After the execution of Charles, and the 
stabliehmenSi of settled governmmxt, the price fell 
t^y, and in 1654 had come to be as low as 
V'Six shillings. In all probability, tlie .vast 
indicated in these figures, and which so 
-fly affected the physical condition of the people, 

, exemsed not a little influtoce upon the course of 
I poUtioal affairs. It was something more than ohance 
that wheat was at famine price in the severe winter 
of 1648-9, whenlho king was led to the so^ffold, 

To lower the {>H6e of provisions, Charles L, bssides 
fixing the value of nearlyaU.articdes, issued, at various 
times, a mfinber of ordinanoes, of the most arbitrary 
kind. ^ In 1633 ther^-appeored a ourious prodamatmn, 
adjusting the management' of taverns, inns, and 
^keries. It was stated in the preamble that 
laid wals of all sorts have beoome dear vrf late years, 
oidinahces,' & annual charge the kii^s househdd is 
16'JO, oomuisedjtndtlteoounofStMt^mheiihaving 
counties sht^'x^ into t^ oauses thereof,” his majesty 
prisons, and; m send fost^ “ nveral regulations for 
Thus graduali>''e plioes of pEO&dons and hone-meat.'^ 
system, adopted s^dingly, flifjb, that " for the fixture 
foi‘'-ihe compulsory® '^car taken-up prac^ce of 
certain euro for tlj t? /aqd th * 
pauperism, dar’®,'4^, aM I 
WTiiJo m^-'^^manc^ 



J henceforth tits^^all 
mead to list tbefitmth.” 
i^xat .** balttm shfdl not 
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niake their brAid above twelve, or nt.anwt tlijHieiiil^';| 
to the dozen ; whereas now they UMiJra tihtteaa. 
phti&es the poor.” The third it^notiin thisii, 
‘‘(ndinaries shall not take above pwo aliillia|^, 
head fixr dining, wi&e ittolnded, |i^tKit>aboyis;' ' 
pence per bead for a servant anei^fogj^' 
lastly, his majesty directed that; ‘Voonsidt. 
present prices of hay and oatsi, sdgpgace pe); 
n!gd)>t for hay and staUing for a hbrae, and 
per peck for oats, shall be spiMen^ withtn 
stxytning for Utter ; also the innifoeper may. 
penny only^'per honse for stabling room, not' . „ 
unbridled, aM going away the satqe day, and ^o- 
ponoe if he be unbridled, and have hay, and 
away bufore nigbt.” The next year Charles was at 
the innkeepers again, commanding that tlxiQ' should 
only sell liquor, and have nothing to. do with thb 
making. 'Ihe royal deetee animadTepted in severe 
terms upon "the great numbw e<f innkeepets andyie>- 
tuollets who take upon th(^^ brew ue and 
which they s^-im retail, and make too strong ana 
heady, eonring exthis. An 

order Vas maw at 'we same time “ for re8traiiun|( 
the axeoesive nambm’ of oomm<m mslfotais, by maof 
#whom "not mily a ^raster" odmamption..,aiBd.'VBst4 
igi barley is oooasumed, but also suns^ abusAI in 
bad inekir^ of malC it being demned ttDtt from 
tbenoeSnih "the king will aippi^t, in fit places 
throughout the rMlm, a eon^tent number of mslitetors 
to be incorpomted, and also ^'common brewers, 
under -snob fines and yearly payments as shidl bo 
thou^t meet.” A further ordinance, published in 
1637, Otomaixded that “for,tbe sake oi the poorer 
sort<of people, whose usual bread is barley, aiS woll as 
for the reasons assigned in the pipolsmation of the. 
preceding year, the con^mon mutetera. in >every 
county sEaU he^ihoorporatM, and none of them ^hall 
follow any other calling ; aim, that no maltster sbaU ’ 
be a brewer or cooper at the same timeu 
maltsters and cmnmon brexvers shall only . 
their trades in such places as Shall be asSigni^hji 
king and privy council, and none but such to practise 
anywhere. <^0 innkeeper^ alehove^keoper, or vk>- 
tnaller shtdl brow the driixk he- retails, unless there 
bo no common brewer near the place wh»e he Uvea” 
OarriE^es for pubUo hire, or h^ney coaches— 
the French word ‘haquente,’ a jade — were first intro- 
duced into London al^t the year 1630, and their 
appearance gave no little trouble to the bewildered 
king, who could not make up his mud for a whUe 
whether he should uake them usefiil for taxing pur- 
poses, or crush them a prodamatm. In 1635 he 
decided upon fhe latter step, iaeoiag a dOoree width 
stated ^that " the greainmuber of hackney ooaohe8,pf 
late time seen and kept in London, Westfoinder, aM 
their suburbs; j^iid tbe geucdil and promisonons Snell 
ouches there, ate not ohlyu great distnrbanoe 
majesty, his dearest consort the queen, tlm 
and others of plao^'and «deg|re^^hi thdk .piiN||& 
through the streets, but tite Btoeefi y| pMnsdvuiWite&' 
postered, and the wvefsents so Mnm tip,%b#44im 
^.common ^fasage is thereby ** 
fiHoes of Iray vra provejoder th( 
deer : WhaiMc(>» %e 
that ndh«tili^,»nlir 
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